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BATTERY. 


ATTERY Pounrt, in Geography, lies on the north 
or ftarboard fhore of the channel of Cork, in Ireland. 
Battery, formed of battre, to beat or firike, in 
the Military Art, denotes an eminence caft up, on which 
to plant artillery, that it may play to better advantage. It 
confifts of an epaulement, parapet, or breaft-work, about 
eight feet high, and eighteen or twenty thick. The plat- 
form of a battery is laid with planks, that the wheels of 
the carriages may not fink ; and it is made floping towards 
the parapet, that the guns may not recoil much, and that 
they may be more eafily drawn back. See Plate Il. Fortif. 
fig. 21. n. 2, and Plate VIl. fs. 38. 

In al! batteries, the open {paces left to put the muzzles 
of the great guns out at, are called embrafurcs ; and the 
Cifanees between the embrafures, merlons. The guns are 
generally from twelve to Gixteen feet diftant from one an- 
other, that the parapet may be ftrong, and the gunners may 
have room to work. 

There aré alfo Jaticries of mortars, the fame with thofe 
of cannon, except that they have no embrafurcs; the 
theils being fired over the parapet, commonly at an ait of 
45° elevation : and the flope of the breaft-work is made in- 
wards, contrary, to gt Be pana having their 
platforms about fix feet fqifare and cight feet afunder. 

The Latiery of acamp 13 ufually furrounded with a trench 
and pallifades at the bottom, as alfo with a parapet on the 
top, having as many holes as there are pieces of artillery, 
and two redoubts on the wings, or certain places of arms, 
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capable of covering the troops which are appointed for 
their defence. 

All field batteries confift of four parts, wiz. the ditch, 

the parapet, the platform, and the magazine; which fee 
refpeétively. 
‘The Sieur Remy, in his Memoirs of Artillery, has given 
a table for the ready finding of all the requifites for the con- 
flruétion of temporary batteries, and for their daily fervice, 
the pieces being twenty-four pounders ; and although thefe 
batteries are cilpatanatl only for fieges, and are of the coffer- 
kind, yet from this table may be derived fuch notions as 
will greatly help young artifts on other occafions, 

It is alfo proper to mention the number of fafcines and 
pickets that is ufually expected every day from the labour 
of each man employed in that fevice. 

Of fafcines five or fix feet long, and five or fix inches 
thick, bound with two wyth bands each, one man will make 
16 or 18 in aday, with two pickets to each. 

Of fafcines eight or nine feet long by eight or nine inches 
thick, with two pickets to each, one man ufually makes 10 
or 12 ina day. 

OF fafgines 12 feet long by nine inches thick, with three 
pickets to each, eight or ten are ufually expected from the 

’s work of one man. 
“he days here underftood are fuch in which the men may 
work about twelve hours. 

In the following table C. ftands for hundred. . 
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mattocks, &c, 
y 5 or Ginches, made 


kmen to conftrué the bat. 


5 or 6 feet b 


Numberof workm2n’stoolsufedatthebatter 
viz. fhovels, {pades, pickaxes, 


Nuniber of 24 pounders in battery. 
Length of the parapet in yards. 
Fafcine-makers, each a bill and hatchet. 
Fafcines of 8 or 9 fect by 8 or g inches. 
Fafcines of 12 feet by $ or g inches. 


i 
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ig, and about 1 


platforms, 2 or 24 inches 


Hand-bills, 2 for each embrafure, befide 
Powder for 100 rounds, at 12Ib. each per day. 
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When batteries are ereéted at leifure, and are defigned to 
Stand for fome years, they are beft made of ftone, or brick, 
or good loamy earth, as the materials may be moft eafily 
procured. 

To conftru& the profile of a battery, let its ground line 
be AB (Plate Il. Fortif. fg. 23. N° 2.), BD that of the 
parapet, the inner flope of which is formed by making D a 
= 14 foot, and the perpendicular 2 H =6 or feven feet; the 
crown of the parapet HI is formed by making 41 a foot or 
two lower than aH; and the front of the battery IB is 
found by making 4B=241 when of earth, or=+ of 6I when 
of mafonry. If DC be made= 2! or 3 feet, we fhall have 
C the fill of the embrafure, the floor of which CG is to dip 
2 foat or two below the level line CF. The platform DE 
is 18 or 20 feet, the tail E rifing about 6 inches above the 
devel line AB ; the lower double line reprefents the fleeper 
Jaid lengthwife, andthe upper double line fhaded with the 
lines acrofs fhews the ends of the planks laid on the fleepers. 
A gun on its carriage, with the wheels againft the knocker 
at D, is annexed to the figure, for the purpofe of aiding the 
apprehenfion. For the conftruGtion of the embrafures, mer- 
lons, ramps, &c. fee the articles refpettively. 

Battery, Open, is nothing more than a number of can- 
mon, generally field pieces, or fuch as carry a ball not ex- 


ceeding nine pounds weight, ranged in a line or row a-breaft 
of one another, on fome {mall natural elevation of the ground, 
or an artificial bank about a yard ortwo high. Thefe can- 
nons are ranged at the diftance of about 15 or 16 feet from 
one another ; their fhot and loading utenfils lying by their 
fides, and the powder lodged in a hole at fome diftance be- 
hind the battery. 

Battery, Covered, is whenthe cannons and gunners are 
covered by a bank made of bruth-wood, faggots, and earth; 
about eighteen or twenty feet thick, and {even or eight feet 
high. ‘The cannon ufed in fuch batteries are generally from 
nine to eighteen pounders ; fometimes twenty-four pounders 
are ufedin them. See Fascine Battery. 

Barrery, /unk or buricd, is that whofe platform is funk 
or let down into the ground, with trenches cut into the 
earth againft the muzzles of the guns, to ferve for em- 
brafures. 

This fort, which the French call datterie en terre, and 
ruimante, is generally ufeduponthe firftmaking of approaches, 
to beat down the parapet of the place. . 

Barreries, Crofs, are two batteries at a confiderable di- 
ftance from each other, which play athwart one another at 
the fame time, and upon the fame point, forming right 
angles ; fo that they thus combine and produce a ae 
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efe&; becaufe what one bullet fhakes, the other beats 
down. 

Barvery en Barbe, Barbet, or Open Battery, isa name 
given to a battery, when the floor of part of it is fo raifed 
that the guns placed on it have an advantageous command 
over fome part of the neighbourhood, and when the guns 
thus raifed fire over the crown of the parapet without any 
embraiure. Thefe barbets may be made either in a curtin, 
or at the faliant angle of a flanker. They fhould be always 
24 or 3 feet lower than the crown of the parapet, and 
about 8 or g yards broad at the top, with a proper flope to 
the bafe, of a length fuitable to the number of guns to be 
mounted on them, allowing about five or fix yards for each, 
und at each end have a proper ramp for ales ine them. 
For the further illuftration of their nature and conftruétion, 
let PORVX (Plate Lil. Fortif. fig. 25.) bea common 
bank of a line, the parapet of which is RS TV; the inner 
flope RS being about 6 or 7 feet higher than Q R ; then 
the bank mao R, raifed fo high that the cannon may fire 
over the crown of the parapet ST, is the barbet, the height 
of which ap is about 3 or 4 feet. On the top of the bar- 
bet is raifed a platform, as in other batteries. Let the 
figures 26 and 27 reprefent part of the plan of a line, and 
one of its flankers, or of a battery conitruéted in fuch a 
form ; where Aa is the length of the barbet, or raifed Lat- 
tery, fuited to the number ef guns to be ufed, which are 
to be drawn up the ramps placed at the ends ; the breadths 
being about 8 or g feet, and the length ad about 7 or 8 yards. 

Barrery, Cavalier. See Cavavier. 

Batrery d’L£njilade, is one which {weeps the whole 
. length of a ttraight line, &c. 

Battery en Echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. 

Barrery d: Revers, or Murdering Battery, is one that 
plays on the back of any place; aud being placed on an 
eminence, fees into it. 

Battery joint, or par camerade, or cameretta, is when {e- 
veral guns play at the fame time upon one place. 

Barrery en Rouage, is that ufed to difmount the ene- 
my’s cannon. 

Barrery & Ricochet, is adapted to the method of rico- 
chet firing, fir invented and praétifed by Vauban, at the 
fiege of Aeth in 1692. The guns are loaded with fmall 
charges, and are elevated, fo as to fire over the parapet ; 
and the fhot is hereby made to roll along the oppofite ram- 
part. This method of firing with guns has fince been ap- 
plied to mortars and howitzers with fuccefs. 3 

Barrenry, Coffer, is that where the fides of the wall and 
merlons only are formed of fafcines, and all the cavities or 
included {paces filled with earth. 

» Toconftru& abattery of this kind, mark out with a line 
the limits of the parapet eighteen or twenty feet thick ; 
and three or four fect before the parapet, mark out with 
lines or flakes the limits of the ditch, ten or twelve feet 
broad, ov even more, if earth is wanted; allowing eight yards 
in length for one gun, and fix yards more for every other gun. 
On the outlines of che parapet cut a trench five or fix inches 
wide and deep, and there lay a row of fafcines, the ends 
being jammed one into the other; and let them be flaked 
down. Lay on them another row, fo that the joinings of 
thefe may not be directly over the joinings of the lower one, 
and let all the knots of the bands be turned inwards ; flake 
thefe down; and on them lay in like manner a third and 
fourth row, &c. until the height be about three feet. The 
fame kind of work being done at the ends, and for the 
epaulement if wanted, the coffer forthe wall will be finifhed. 
Then let the men be difpofed along the place intended for 
the ditch, and with proper tools break the ground and 


throw it into the coffer; where, as the earth is thrown in 
other menare to {pread it, and {lamp it down with rammers ; 
and thus the coffer is to be filled. When the wall is finifhed, 
let the embrafures be ftaked out (fee Merton), and acoffer 
formed in like manner for each merlon, which is alfo to be 
filled with earth, aud rammed down. Proceed to complete 
it in the fame manner with Fascine Battery. 

Barrery, Fafcine. See Fascine Battery. 

Barrery, Gadion. See Ganion. 

Barrery, in Law, denotes an a& that tends to the 
breach of the peace of the realm, by unlawfully flriking, 
beating; or offering other violence to another perfon, 

Battery is frequently confounded with aflault, though ia 
law they are different offences ; becaufe, in the trefpais for 
affault and battery, one may be found guilty of the af- 
fault, yet not convicted of the battery ; there may there- 
fore be ailault without battery ; but battery always implies 
an affault. The leaft touching of another’s perfon wilfully, 
or in anger, is a battery ; for the law cannot draw the line 
between different degrees of violence, and therefore total] 
prohibits the firft and lowett flage of it: every man’s per- 
fon being facred, and no other aving a right to meddle 
with it in any the flighteft manner. Upon a fimilar princi- 
ple the Cornelian law * de injuriis” prohibited « pulfation’”* 
as well as “ verberation;” dittinguifhing verberation atcem- 
panicd with pain from pulfation without any. However, 
battery is in fome cafes juttifiable or lawful; as where one 
who hath authority, a parent or matter, gives moderate cor- 
rection to his child, his fcholar, or his apprentice. Thus 
alfo on the principle of felf-defence, if one trikes me firtt, 
or even only affaults me, I may ftrike in my own de- 
tence, and if fued for it, may plead “ fou affauit demefne,” 
or that it was the plaintifi’s own original affault that occa+ 
fioned it. So likewife in defence of my goods or poffeflion, 
if a man endeavours to deprive me of them, I may juitify 
laying hands upon him to prevent himy and if he perfilt 
in violence, I may proceed to-beat him away. 1 Finch. 
L. 203. Thus too, inthe exercife of an office, as that of 
churchwarden or beadle, a man may lay hands upon ano- 
ther to turn him out of church, and prevent his difturbing 
the congregation. 1 Sid. 301. And if fued for this or the 
like battery, he may fet forth the whole cafe, and plead 
that he laid hands upon him gently, « molliter manus impo- 
fuit,” for this purpofe. On account of thefe caufes of jufti- 
fication, battery is defined to be the “ unlawful’ beating of 
another ; for which the remedy is, as for affault, by aétion 
of trefpafs “ vi et armis,”’ in which the jury will give ade~ 
quate damages. Atrocious battery is fubjed to trial b 
infpection in purfuance of the order of the court ; in winch 
cafe the battery mutt be alleged fo certainly in the declara- 
tion, that it may appear to be the fame with the battery 
infpeéted. In the cafe of a perfon’s beating the fervant of 
another, befides the remedy of an action of battery or im- 
prifonment, which the fervant himfelf may have againft the 
aggreflor, the mafter alfo, as a recompence for his immediate 
lols, may maintain an action of trefpafs, vi et aymis,”” in 
which he mult allege and prove the fpecial damage he has 
fultained by the beating of his fervant, “per quod fervitium 
amifit;’’ and then the jury will make him a proportionable 
pecuniary fatisfaétion, A fimilar practice obtained among 
the Athenians ; with whom matters were entitled to an ac- 
tion again{t fuch as beat or ill-treated their fervants. A 
perfon guilty of battery againit a clergyman, is lable to 
three kinds of profecution for the fame offence ; an inditt- 
ment for the breach of the king's peace, a civil action for 
damages, ant! a fuit in the ecelefiaflical court; firfl, “ pro 
correctione et falute anime”’ by enjoining penance, and then 
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again for fuch fum of money as {hell be agreed on for faking 
off the penance enjoined; it being ufual in thefe courts to ex- 
change their {pirituaj cenfures fora round compenfation in 
money (z Roll. Rep. 384.); perhaps, fays judge Blackitone, 
becaufe poverty is generally elteemed by the moralifts the bett 
medicine ‘ pro falute anime.’ Bl. Com. vol. iii. and vol. iv. 

Batrery is fometimes ufed in {peaking of the fabric of 
metalline utenfils. In this fenfe, battery-works include pets, 
faucepans, kettles, and the like yeffels, which, though catt 
at firit, are to be afterwards hammered or beaten into 
form. s 

Some make battery for the kitchen, batterie de cutfine, 
comprehend all utenfils for the fervice of the kitchen, whe- 
‘ther of iron, brafs, copper, or other matters. Others take 
the term ina narrower fenfe, and reftrain it to utenfils of 
brafs or copper. 

A  fociety for the mineral and battery work of England 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth. 

Bartrery, in L/edricity, isa combination of coated fur- 
faces of glafs, fo connected together, that they may be 
charged at once, and difcharged by a common conductor. 
Mr. Gralath, a German ele¢trician, was the firft who con- 
trived to increafe the fheck, by charging feveral phials at 
the fame time. Dr. Franklin, after he had analyzed the 
Leyden phial, and found that it loft at one furface the elec- 
tric fire which it received at the other, conftruted a battery, 
confifting of eleven panes of large fafh-glafs, coated 6n each 
fide, and conneéted in fuch a manner that the whole might 
be charged together, and with the fame labour as one fingle 
pane ; and by bringingallthe giving fidesinto contact with one 
wire, and all the receiving fides with another, he contrived 
to unite the force of all the plates, and to difcharge them at 
once. A more complete battery is deferibed by Dr. Prieft- 
ley, of which he fays, that after long ufe he fees no reafon 
for withing the leaft alteration in any part of it. This bat- 
tery (fee Plate I. EleGricity, fig. 1.) confifts of 64 jars, each 
ten inches long, and 24 inches in diameter, coated within 14 
inch of the top ; and contains in the whole 32 fquare feet. 
The wire of each jar has a piece of very {mall wire twiited 
about the lower end of it, to touch the infide coating in fe- 
veral places; and it is put through a pretty large piece of 
cork, within the jar, to prevent any part of it from touch- 
ng the fide, which would tend to promote a fpontaneous 
difcharge. Each wire is turned round, fo as to make a 
hole at the upper end; and through thefe holes a pretty 
thick brafs rod with knobs pafles, one rod ferving for one 
row of the jars. The communication between thefe rods is 
made by laying over them all a thick chain. When part 
only of the battery is ufed, the chain is laid over as many 
rods as will furnifh the required number of rows of jars. 
The bottom of the box, in which the jars ftand, is covered 
with a plate of tin, and a bent wire touching the plate 
paffes through the box, and appears on the outfide. To 
this wire any condu@tor defigned to communicate with the 
outfide of the battery is faftened, as the {mall wire in the 
figure, and the difcharge is made by bringing the brafs 
knob to any of the knobs of tbe battery. When a very 
great force is required, the quantity of coated furface may 
be increafed, ortwo or more batteries may be ufed. Frank- 
lin’s Exp. and Obf. ed. 1769. p. 28. Prieftley’s Hift. &c. 
of Eleétricity, ed. 1775. vol. ii. p. 99. 

However complete the battery above defcribed appeared 
to be at the time of its conftrution, later eleGtricians have 
difcovered many imperfe€tions to which it was fubje& ; of 
which the principal are thofe that refult from the form and 
fize of the jars, the fubftance of the glafs, the height of 
the coating, and the connections within the battery. In 
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confequence of thefe imperfections in its firnéture and cone 
triyance, it is prevented irom receiving more than about 
half the charge which it ought to receive in proportion to 
the quantity of its coated furtace. 

The mott perfe€t batteries of modern conftruétion, fince 
that of Dr. Prieftley, have been made in Holland for Tey- 
ler’s mufeum at Huaerlem, by Mr. Cuthbertion of Poland- 
itreet, London, then refiding at Amiterdam. Of thefe bat- 
teries there are two, differing in their magnitude and mode 
of conftruction, but allowed to be equally perfect. The 
firft was completed in the year 1784, and 1s compofed of 
135 jarsin 9 boxes, each containing 15, which may be ufed 
{eparately or combined, asthe nature of the experiment re- 
quires. Each box isa feparate battery of itfelf ; and the de- 
{eription of one box with a view of the Agure, will be fuf- 
ficient for explaining its conftruction and ufe. In Plate L. 
Eleéricity, fig. 2. is exhibited a perfpective view of Teyler’s 
firft battery, with its parts arranged in proper order for re- 
ceiving acharge irom the eleGrical machine. Each box, as 
we have already obferved, contains 15 jars; each jar is 14 
inches high, and 6 inches in diameter, contraéted at the 
mouth to 4 inches, and coated fo as to contain about 140 
fquare inches; and thus the whole battery will contain 
about 132 fquare feet of coated furface. Each box is di- 
vitled into 15 partitions, 5 of which are in the length and 
3 in the breadth ; the height of the fides of the box being 
fomewhat lower than the coating of the jars, as are alfo 
the partitions in which they ftand. . The lid of the box is 
made without hinges, for the convenience of releafing it 
from the box, that it may be removed while experiments are 
performed. It is taken off by lifting it upwards. Theout- . 
fide coatings of the jars are connected by means of crofs 
wires pafiing under the bottom of each jar; and thofe on 
the infide by means of a brafs frame, bearing 15 bra{s balls, 
fixed upon the frame above the centre of each jar. Al 
thefe balls, excepting the four at the corners, have wires 
{crewed to them and hanging dowawards into the infide of 
each jar; but the wires of the four corner jars are fcrewed 
to a fost, which is cemented to the bottom of each in the 
infide. Upon thefe wires the whole frame refts, andis kept 
in its proper pofition. The four corner balls have holes, 
which receive the ends of the wires, and terminate at a 
proper height from the jars. By this contrivance the 
infide connecting frame may at any time be eafily removed ; 
and as this part of the machine is important, the conftruc- 
‘tion of the faid frame is {hewn feparated from. the battery in 
Jig. 3+ It is according to the above conftruction that Mr. 
Cuthbertfon forms his prefent batteries, excepting that he 
has increafed the fize of the jars, fo as to make one bat- 
tery contain about 17 fquare fect ; and he engages to prove 
by experiment, that the batteries of his conftruction are far 
fuperior to any others. Teyler’s fecond grand battery was 
finifhed by Mr. Cuthbertfon in 1789. This is the largett 
and moft complete battery that wasever made. The whole 
battery, ftanding in proper order for receiving a charge, 
is exhibited in fg. 4. It confifts of 100 jars of the fame 
fhape with that of thofe already defcribed, only that they 
are fo enlarged in fize, that each of them contains 54 fquare 
feet of coated furface, inftead of 140 inches, and the whole 
battery contains 550 fquare feet of coating ; and for conve- 
niency, it is put into four feparate cafes, each containing 25 
jars in the form of a fquare, 5 on each fide. The boxes 
are lined with lead on the infide for forming the outfide 
communication ; each jarhasaperpendicular ftand refting a 
its bottom, and fupported from falling fideways by three itays 
on the infide. Upon the top is ferewed a three inch brafs 
globe, from which preceeds a brafs tube about one inch in 
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diameter, to a large brafs globe, fupported by the middle 
jar at a proper height, fo as to keep the infide communica- 
tion properly arranged. A view of the figure will fhew 
how the four are combined, fo as to charge and difcharge 
all the 100 jars at once. 

Lieutenant colonel Haldane propofes the following me- 
thod for meafuring the force of an electrical battery, during 
the time of its being ch . 

Let the battery be infulated, and at a {mall diftance from 
it place an wutnfulated eleétrical jar, and near the jar, one 
of Mr, Cuthbertfon’s eleGtrometers. The electrometer being 
adjulted according to the degree of force which is intended to 
be employed as a meafure of force to be communicated to the 
battery, connec the electrometer with the jar; make a me- 
tallic communication between the interior fide of the jar and 
the exterior fide of the battery, and conneé& the interior fide 
of the battery with the conductor of an eleArical machine : 
then, by the operation of the ele€trical machine, the battery 
receives a quantity of the eleétrical fluid, and becomes 
cha The fluid, which departs from the exterior fide 
Of the battery, is received by the eleGtrical jar, which alfo 
becomes charged; but this jar, being conneéted with the 
‘eleGtrometer, explodes as foon as it acquiresa force fufficient 
to put the electrometer into motion. The quantity of the 
electrical fluid which is received by this jar, between each 
of the explofions, is a meafure of the quantity of the fluid 
in the battery; and the number of eeiofacis or difcharges 
of this jar fhews the number of meafures which the battery 
contains, and confequently the force which it is capable of 
exerting when difcharged. * 

For the author’s demonftration of this method, and the 
illuftration of it by appropriate experiments, we mutt refer 
to Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. i. p. 156, &c. 

Battery, Galvanic; the name ufually given to an ap- 
paratus for accumulating the eleétricity which is produced 
by the mutual agencies of certain metallic and carbonaceous 
fubftances, and peculiar fluids. 

The firft inftrument of this kind was invented by the cele- 
brated Volta of Pavia, in 1800, and various forms of it. have 
been fince adopted by different philofophers. 

_ The original battery, or the eleétrical pile, is compofed of 
plates of zinc, plates of filver, and pieces of pafteboard, of the 
fize of the plates, moiftened in a folution of falt in water : 
and arranged in the order of zinc, filver, paiteboard, zinc, 
filver, pafteboard, and fo on, till a feries fufficiently numerous 
is formed. Onaccount of the expence of filver, copper has 
been lately generally fubitituted for it, with but little dimi- 
nution of effe& ; and folutions of muriate of ammoniac, of 
nitrous acid, and of muriatic acid, have been employed in- 
ftead of the folution of common falt, with very great advan- 
tage as to the increafe of the power of the combination. 
pot ere any two metallic fubftances which are perfect 
ors of ele@ricity, may be ufed, provided the inter- 
pofed fluid is capable of oxidating at leaft one of them. 

The of ic batteries appear to be very much 
conneéted with the chemical changes going on in them, and 
hence plates of one metal may be made to fupply the place of 
the two metals provided their different fides be expofed to 
different chemically a€ting fluids, as has been fhewn bythe 
‘experiments of Mr. Davy. Thus copper, filver, and lead, all 
form efficiant combinations when they are arranged with two 
‘different fets of pafteboard, one moiftened with diluted nitric 
acid, and the other with folution of hydrofulphuret of pot- 
ath; the order being metal, paftebeard moiltened with 
acid, pafteboard molitened with hydrofulphuret, &c. In 

fuch a cafe, if the battery is required to be of confiderable 
permanency as to its effects, it is neceflary to feparate the 


afteboard moiftened in the chenifval agents from each other 
y a third fet of paiteboards, moiitened in common water. 

In inftances when piles are erected perpendicularly either 
with two metals or with one metal, in confequence of the 
oxidation and the lofs of moifture from preilure and evapora- 
tion, the eleétrical a€tion ufually ceafes after a few days ; and 
in order to renewit, a fecond conttruétionof the feries becomes 
neceflary. Several methods have been propofed for mak- 
ing inftruments more permanent in their operation than 
the pile, and more eafily rendered active ; but the mott in- 
genious contrivance appears to be that of the trough, dif- 
covered by Mr. Cruickthank. It confiits of a box of baked 
wood, in which plates of copper and zine, or of filver and 
zinc foldered together at their edges, are cemented in fuch 
a manner as to leave a number of water-tight cells, cor- 
refponding to the number of the feries: the arrangement 
becomes active when the cells are filled with the proper {a- 
line fluids ; and it may at any time be eafily freed from oxide 
by the ufe of muriatic acid. 

In the common apparatus of Volta, that part bounded by 
the moft oxidable metal, as, for inftance, the zinc, is found 
in a pofitive ftate, with regard to ecleétricity, and the other 
part, as the copper, ina negative flate ; and when a commu- 
nication is made between the two ends, by means of a con- 
duéting body, a conflant circulation of eleétricity is efta- 
blithed. 

The ele&ricity of the galvanic battery is capable of being 
partly transferred into the Leyden phial ; and its effects, as 
has been fully fhewn by the experiments of Meffrs. Nichol- 
fon, Carlifle, Woolafton, Van Marum, and Ritter, are fimilar 
to thofe of common electricity, in a low ftate of intenfity. 
It gives fhocks to living animal organs, and excites muf- 
cular contraétions in bodies for a confiderable time after 
death. It aflumes the form of fire in pafling from one 
conduéting body to another in its highly concentrated ftate ; 
and it ignites {mall metallic wires or leaves, and caufes them 
to enter into combuftion. It fets fire to charcoal, fulphur, 
alcohol, and other inflammable bodies; and it rapidly de- 
compounds water and various other fluids. 

The intenfity of the eleétricity in Galvanic batteries is 
greater in proportion asthe feries compofing them are more 
numerous: but the quantity of it depends upon the quantity 
of furface they contain. Hence equal numbers of large and 
fmall plates arranged in different batteries produce nearly the 
fame effeéts on the human body which is an imperfect con- 
duétor, and which can admit of the paflage only of a certain 
quantity of ele¢tricity of a low intenfity in a given time ; 
but the large plates are in a determinate ratio, much more 
powerful in igniting the metals, and in affecting perfect con- 
duétors through which a large sai of eleétricity, in 
any ftate of intenfity, eafily andinftantly paffes. 

Many important philofophical difeoveries, which will be 
fully deferibed in the article Garvanism, have been already 
made, by means of the galvanic apparatus, in different parts of 
Europe; andanumber of enlightenedexperimenters have been 
employed in inveftigating the ae on which its opera- 
tion depends. ‘Che theory of it is, however, as yet obfcure, 
and the perfeét developement of it will probably be connect- 
ed with views more profound than any that have been as yet 
obtained of the nature and agencies of eleétricity, and its 
relations to chemical changes. See Phil. 'Tranf. for 1800 
and 1801. Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. iv. and v., and vol. i, 
new feries. Journals of the Royal Init. vol. i. Tilloch’s 
Phil. Mag. vol. x. xi. and xii. Annalen der phyfik. Journal 
de phyfique. Annales de Chimie. 

ATTEURS @eéffrade, {couts or horfemen, fent out be- 
fore, and on the wings ef an army, two or three miles, - 
make 
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Make difcoveries; of which they are to give an account to 
the general. See Scouts. 

BATTEUX, Cuarces, in Biography, honorary canon 
of the church at Rheims, which was his native city, became 
profeffor ef philofophy at the Royal College of Paris, and 
diitinguifhed himfelf by his judgment, learning, and charac- 
ter. He was chofen a member of the Academy of Inferip- 
tions in 1759, and of the French Academy in 1761. His 
death, which happened at Paris in 1780, is fuppofed to 
have been accelerated by the chagrin refulting from the 
want of fuccefs of the elementary works which he drew up 
by order of government, for the ufe of the military ichool. 
His chief publications, written in French, are the follow- 
ing; “ A Tranflation of the Works of Horace,’’ z vols, 
t2mo.; “The Morals of Epiétetus, extracted from his own 
writings,’ 12mo. 1758; “* A Courfe of the Belles Lettres,”’ 
5 vols. 12mo. 1760; to which are annexed his treatifes, be- 
fore publifhed; “*‘ The Fine Arts reduced to a fingle Prin- 
ciple,’ and “On Oratorical Compofition;”’ * Hiftory of 
Primary Caufes,”” Svo. 1769; “* The four Poetics of Arif- 
totle, Horace, Vida, and Boileau, with Tranflations and 
Remarks,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1771; ‘ Elements of Literature, 
extracted from the Courfe of Belles Lettres,’’ 2 vols. 12mo.; 
«¢ Elementary Courfe for the Ufe of the Military School,” 
45 vols. 12mo.; and  Tranflations of Ocellus Lucanus, and 
‘Timeus Locrenfis.”” Nouv. Diét. Hilt. 

BATTIE, Wixtiam, bora in Devoafhire, in 1704, 
received his education at Eton School, whence he went 
in 1722, to King’s College in Cambridge. On the 
death of his father, his mother moved to Eton, and after- 
wards to Cambridge, that fhe might be near her fon, 
and affitt in leffening his expences. The Craven Schelarthip 
becoming vacant foon after his admiffion; the Doétor offered 
himfelf as a candidate, and had the good fortune to be fuc- 
cefsful. Of the importance this {mall ftipend, only 251. per 
annum, was to him, we may judge, from what he fays on 
the fubject, in a letter to a friend. TI fhall now,” he fays, 
“ begin to live agreeably, and have, I hope, got through the 
wort part of my life.”? A recolleGion of the utility of this 
itipend to him, it is probable, Bowyer fays, induced him, in 
the latter part of his life, to found a fimilar {cholarfhip, at 
the fame univerfity. Purfuing his fludies, in 1726, he was 
made Bachelor, and in 1730, Matter of Arts; he was alfo 
now one of the Fellows of the College. In 1729 he pub- 
lithed a fpecimen of an edition of [focrates, in one volume 
8vo. He at firft propofed ftudying the law, and his finances 
not being equal to the expence of taking chambers in one of 
the inns of court, in London, he communicated his intention 
to two wealthy coufins in the city, of the name of Coleman; 
but as they declined affilting him, he turned his mind to the 
fiudy of medicine, and in 1737, he took the degree of Doc- 
tor in that faculty. For a fhort time he practifed medicine 
at Cambridge. Removing thence, he weat to refide at Ux- 
bridge, where, acquiring the confidence of fome of the principal 
families in the neighbourhood, he foon came into confider- 
able practice. About the year 1739, he married the daugh- 
ter of Barnham Good, one of the matters of Eton, having 
kept up an intimacy with the lady from the time of his 
quitting the fchool, He was now alfo noticed by his rela- 
tions, the Colemans, who were fo much gratified by the 
confequence to which they faw him rifing, that the furvivor 
of them left him 30,0c0l. Continuing a few years longer 
at Uxbridge, he at length removed to London. In 1745, 
we find hun, Fellow of the College of Phyficians. The 
fame year he fpoke the Harveian Oration, which was pub- 
Lthed the following year. About the fame time he was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1749, he com- 
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pleted his edition of Ifocrates, which was publifhed in two 
volumes, 8yo. Though this work was not well received by 
the critics, it was always a great favourite with the Doctor, 
The year following he experieneed a ferious mortification. 
For taking an aétive part in a difpute between the College 
of Phyficians and Dr. Schomberg, and bemg one of the 
mott itrenuous in oppofing his admiflion as a Fellow, he was 
held up to ridicule in a fatyrical poem, under the name of 
the Battiad, in which a ludicrous account is given of the dif- 
pute, as well as fome fevere farcafms on his favourite work, 
The Battiad is fuppofed to have been the joint production 
of Mofes Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and Dr. Schomberg. 
It was publifhed, at the time, in folio, and afterwards, in 
1776, in a colle€tion of humorous pieces, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
Another edition of this colletion, much enlarged, was 
printed in 1792, in 4 vols. r2mo, There being at this time 
but one public afylum in London, for the reception of infane 
perfors, which had been long found infufficient to contain 
ali the indigent obje€ts labouring under this affiiction, a 
fubfcription was fet on foot by fome wealthy and benevolent 
individuals, to ere4t another edifice for the purpofe, on the 
plan of Bethlehem Hofpital. The fcheme was fo much ap- 
proved, and fo largely patronized, that in 1751 the managers 
of the fund were enabled to take, and fit up, a large build- 
ing on the north fide of Moorfields for the purpofe, and as 
Dr. Battie had been very active in promoting the fubferip- 
tion, he was appointed phylician to the inftitution, which 
was called St. Luke’s Hofpital. It contained one hundred 
and ten beds, eighty of which were appropriated to recent 
cates, fuch as were fuppofed capable of being relieved, or 
cured by medical treatment, and thirty for old and incurable 
cafes. By the good condué of the managers, and the cha- 
racter the charity thence acquired, the committee found 
themfelves enabled, in 1781, to take a piece of ground, in 
Old Street, and ere€ a large and magnificent building for 
the reception of the patients, who were removed into it ia 
1786. The new building contains beds for 185 recent 
and curable patients, and for 120 incurables. ‘The pre- 
fent phyficiaa, who was elefted into the office, in 1781, 
is Dr. Samuel F. Simmons. 

In 1757 Dr. Battie publifhed a treatife on Madnefs, gto. 
in which, having thrown out fome cenfures on the medical 
practice formerly ufed in Bethlehem Hofpital, Dr. John 
Monro, whofe father was implicated in the cenfures, replied, 
rebutting his charges, and having humorouily taken for the 
motto to his remarks, *O major tandem parcas infane mi- 
nori,”’ the Dr. was afterwards called by the wits, Major 
Battie. In 1762 he publithed ‘¢ Aphorifmi de cognofcendis 
et curandis morbis nonnullis, ad principia animalia accomo- 
dati,’’ taken principally from his, Lumleian leGtures. In 
February 1763 he was examined before a committee of the 
Houfe of Commons on the fiate of the private mad-houfes 
in the kingdom, which he fhewed them, from inftances that 
had fallen under his notice, to be fo ill conducted, as fome- 
times to be ufed as prifons for perfons whofe relatives were 
interefted in getting them out of the way. This gave rife 
to a feries of regulations, made by the legiflature, with a 
view of preventing the continuance of thofe practices; but 
they were not completely fupprefled until the year 1774, 
when the power of licenfing private mad-houfes was yefted 
in the college of phyficians. 

As the Doétor had for feveral years confined his practice 
to maniacal cafes, he had now leifure to indulge his inclina- 
tion for building, to which he was much attached. Befides 
a large houfe, No. 88, Great Ruffel Street, Bloomfbury, for 
his town refidence, he built an elegant villa at Twickenham, 
lately the refidence of the Countefs Dowager Pawlet. He 
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alfo erefted a more confiderable houfe on the banks of the 
Thames, at Marlow, in Buckinghamfhire, where he pafled 
much of his leifure time, in the latter part of his life. Thefe 
houfes were built under the immediate infpection of the 
Doétor, and after his owndefigns. He died of a paralytic 
itroke, at his houfe in Great Ruiffell Street, the 13th of 
June 1776, aged feventy-two years. Having no male iffue, 
his great property, upwards of 90,0001. was divided between 
his chree daughters, of whom the eldeft was married to cap- 
tain, afterwards admiral fir George Young, who fold the 
houfe at Marlow, called Court Garden, to Richard Daven- 

rt, efq. an eminent furgeon of Effex Street, in the Strand, 

ndon ; the fecond, to Philip Rafhleigh, efq. a gentle- 
man of Cornwall; and the third, to the late fir John Call, 


baronet. 

BATTIFOLIUM, or Bartirrottum, in Antiquity, a 
kind of tower or defence, frequently mentioned by Latin 
hiftorians of the middle age. It feemsto have been wood, 
and to have been ereéted on fudden and hafty oceafions. 

BATTLE, in Geography, a {mall market town of Eng- 
land, ina hundred of the name, in Suflex, is fituated fix 
miles from Haftings, and 56 fouth-eaft from London. It was 
originally called Epiton; but the decilive v.Gtory at Haltings, 
gained by William, duke of Normandy, over king Harold, 
induced the former, when he was fixed on the throne, and 
founded the abbey, to change the name of the town to that 
which at prefent it retains. Battle confifts of one principal 
ftreet, indifferently built ; and the parifh church is a neat 
building, the incumbent of which is {tiled dean of Battle. 
‘The inhabitants fupport alfo a charity {chool for forty boys, 
The gunpowder which is manufactured here is efteemed the 
beft in Europe, and hence called “ Battle powder,” though 
the town cannot boaft of any other trade. The nei h 
bourhood, however, is fo fertile, that an incredible number 
of large cattle are conftantly fent up to the London 
markets for fale, efpecially what are denominated {tall-fed 
oxen, which produce the largeft beef in England. Heary 1. 


granteda market to be kept onevery “ Lord’s Day ;”’ but 
An » lord Montague, who, about 1600, built himfelf 
a beautiful feat here, obtained an aét of parliament to change 


the market day to Thurfday, as it now continues. Battle 
is reckoned unhealthy, on account of its low dirty fituation. 
Its greate ft boaft is the magnificent abbey built by William 
the Conqueror, on Heathfield, near the town, in 1067, to 
compenfate, in fome {mall degrees for the effufion of blood 
the year before ; the higheft altar of the fabrick ftanding on 
the fpoc where the body of the brave but unfortunate 
Harold was found. This abbey was filled with Benedictine 
monks from Normandy, and endowed with fnch extenfive 
privileges, that if a convict were pafling to execution, it was 
in the abbot’s power inftantly to releafe him, fhould they 
meet on the road, At the diffolution its revenues were va- 
Jued at 880]. 14s. 7d. The ruins of the abbey are ray 
ftately ; and what remains undeftroyed, ferves as a houfe 
for the family of Webfter, and for the purpofes of the town, 
the gate-houfe being ufed as the hall in which are held fef- 
fions and other meetings for this peculiar jurifdi€tion. From 
Standard and Tillman hills are very extcnlive profpects. A 
faét related of abbot Hamo, in 1381, is worth recording ; a 
body of Frenchmen landing and attacking Rye and Winchel- 
fea, Hamo raifed whatever force he could colle&t, repaired 
to Winchelfea, and having fortified it as well as he was able, 
checked the fs of the enemy, till the force of the 
country was fufficiently powerful eftectually to repel them. 
Battle has three fairs, and two hundred and nincty-four 
honfes, inhabited by 2040 perfons. 
Barrie Ufland. See Bay of St. Louis. 
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Barrve, ariver in New South Wales, which runs N.E, 
into Safkahawen river, S.E. from Manchetter houfe. 

Barve, or Battel, Wager of, in Law,a {pecies of trial 
of great antiquity, which had its origin in the military {pirit 
of our anceftors, blended with fuperitition, and which con- 
fifted ina kind of appeal to Providence, under an apprehen- 
fion and hope, however prefumptuous and unwarrantable, that 
heaven would give the victory to him who had the right. 
Concerning the early hiftory and general prevalence of this 
mode of trial, fee Comsat. This trial, which had been the 
immemorial practice of all the northern nations, and which 
had been frit reduced to regular and itated form among the 
Burgundi, about the clofe of the fifth century, and pafled 
from them to the Franks and Normans, was introduced 
into England, among other Norman cuttoms, by William the 
Conqueror; but it was only ufed in three cafes, one military, 
one criminal, and the third civil: the firft in the court 
martial, or court of chivalry and honour; the fecond in 
appeals of felony ; and the third upon iffue joined in a writ 
of right. In thefe writs of right, the «jus proprietatis’® 
could not often be afcertained without diftculty ; and this 
mode of determining it was allowed for the fuke of fuch 
claimants as might have the true right, but yet by the death 
of witnefles, or other defect of evidence, be unable to prove 
it toa jury. Although the writ of right itfelf, and of 
courfe this mode of trial, be at prefent much difufed, yet it 
is itill law and in force, if the parties chufe to abide by it. 

The laft trial by battel that was waged in the court of 
common pleas at Weitminfter, though one afterwards occurs 
in the court of chivalry in 1631, and another in the county 
palatine of Durham in 1638, was in the 13th yearof queen 
Elizabeth, A.D. 1571; and was held in Tothill fields 
Weltminiter, “non fine magna juris confultorum perturba- 
tione,”’ fays fir Henry Spelman, who was himfelf a witnefs 
of the ceremony. The form of it, defcribed by judge 
Blackiftone, is as follows. 

Whenthe tenant in a writ of right pleads the general 
iffue, viz. that he hath more right to hold, than the demand- 
ant hath to recover ; and offers to prove it by the body of his 
champion, which tender is accepted by the demandant’; the 
tenant in the firft place muit produce his champion, who by 
throwing down his glove as a gage or pledge, thus wages or 
{tipulates battel ae the champion of the demandant ; who, 
by taking up the gage or glove, itipulates on his pes to ac- 
cept the challenge. The reafon si it was waged by cham- 
pions, and not by the parties themfelvcs, in civil a€tions, is 
becaufe, if any party to the fuit dies, the fuit muft abate 
and be at an end forthe prefent; and therefore no judgment 
could be given for the lands in quettion, it either of the par- 
ties were flain in battel ; and alfo that no perfon might a, 
an exemption from this trial, as was allowed in criminal cafesy 
where the battel was waged in perfon. 

A piece of ground is then in due time fet out, of fixty feet 
{quare, enclofed with lifts, and on one fide a court ere&ted 
for the judges of the court of common pleas, who attend 
there in their fearlet robes; and alfo a bar is prepared for the 
learned ferjeants at law. When the court fits, which ought 
to be by fun-rifing, proclamation is made for the parties, and 
their champions ; who are introduced by two knights, and 
are drefled in a coat of armour, with red fandals, barclegged 
from the knee downwards, bareheaded, and with bare arms to 
the elbows. The weaponsallowed them are only batons, or 
flaves, of an ell long, and a four-cornered leather target; fo 
that death very feldom enfued this civil combat. In the court 
military indeed they fought with fwor. aad lance, mnigdlng 
to Spelman and Rufhworth ; as likewe in France only vil- 
Jeins fought with the buckler and baton, gentlemen armed A 
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all points. And upon this and other circurnftances, the pre- 
ident Montefquieu hath, with great ingenuity, not only de- 
duced the impious cuftom of private duels upon imaginary 
points of honour, but hath alfo traced the heroic madnefs of 
knight-errantry, from the fame original of judicial combats. 
But to proceed. : 

When the champions, thus armed with batons, arrive 
within the lifts, or place of combat, the champion of the te- 
nant then takes his adverfary by the hand, and makes oath 
that the tenements in difpute are not the «ight of the de- 
mandant ; and the champion of the demandant, then taking 
the other by the hand, {wears in the fame manner that they 
are; fo that each champion ts, or ought to be, thoroughiy 
perfuaded of the truth of the caufe he fights for. Next an 
oath againft forcery and enchantment is to be taken by both 
the champions, in this or a fimilar form; * hear this, ye 
juftices, that I have this day neither eat, drank, nor have 
upon me, neither bone, ftone, ne grafs ; nor any inchant- 
ment, forcery, or witchcraft, whereby the law of God may 
be abafed, or the law of the devil exalted. So help me God 
and his faints.’ 

The battel is thus begun, and the combatants are bound 
to fight till the itars appear in the evening : and, if the 
champion of the tenant can defend himfelf till the ftars ap- 
pear, the tenant fhall prevail in his caufe; for it is fufficient 
for him to maintain his ground, an¢ make it a drawn battel, 
he being already in poffeffion ; but, if victory declares itfelf 
for either party, for him is judgment finally given. This vic- 
tory may arife, from the death of either of the champions : 
which indeed hath rarely happened; the whole ceremony, to 
fay the truth, bearing a near refemblance to certain rural 
athletic diverfions, which are probably derived from this ori- 
ginal. Or victory is obtained, if either champion proves 
recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible word of 
craven ; a word of dilgrace and cbloguy, rather than of any 
determinate meaning. Buta horrible word it indeed is to 
the vanquifhed champion: fince as a punifhment to him for 
forfeiting the land of his priacipal, by pronouncing that 
{hameful word, he is condemned, as arecreant, ‘¢ amittere 
Jiberam legem,”’? that is, to become infamous, and not be 
accounted liber et legalis homo ;” being fuppofed by 
the event to be proved forfworn, and therefore never to be 
put upon a jury, or admitted asa witnefs in any caufe. 

This ts the form of a trial by battel; atrial which the 
tenant, or defendant, in a writ of right, has it in his eleCtion at 
this day to demand; and which was the only decifion of fuch 
writ of right after the conqueft, till Henry II, by confent of 
parliament, introduced the grand affi/, a peculiar {pecies of 
trial by jury, in concurrence therewith ; giving the tenant 
his choice of cither the one or the other. Which example, 
of difcountenancing thefe judicial combats, was imitated 
about a century afterwards in France, by an edict ot Louis 
the Pious, A.D. 1260, and foon after by the reft of 
Europe. The eftablifhment of this alternative, Glanvil, 
chief juttice to Henry II., and probably his advifer here- 
in, confiders asa moft noble improvement, as in faét it was, 
of the law. 

The trial by battel may alfo be demanded at the eleétion 
of the appellee, in either an appeal or an approvement, and it 
is connie with equal folemnity as that on a writ of right ; 
with this difference, that there each party might hire a cham- 
pon, but here they muft fight in their proper perfons. And 
therefore if the appellant or approver be awoman, a prielt, an 
infant, or of the age of fixty, or lame, or blind, he or fhe may 
counterplead and refufe the wager of battel; and compel the 
appellee to put himfelf upon the country. Alfo peers of the 
gealm, bringing an appeal, fhall not be challenged to wage 


battgl on account of the dignity of their perfons ; nor the 
citizens of London, by fpecial charter, becaufe fighting 
feems foreign to their education and employment. So like- 
wife if the crime be notorious; and if the thief be taken with 
the “ mainour,”’ or the murderer in the room witha bloody 
knife, the appellant may refufe the tender of battel from 
the appellee ; for it is unreafonable that an innocent man 
fhould ftake his life againft one who is already half con- 
vidted. : 

The form and manner of waging battel upon appeals are 
much the fame as upon a writ of right : only the oaths of 
the two combatants are vaftly more ftriking and folemn. 
The appellee, when appealed of felony, pleads not guilty, 
and throws down his glove, and declares he will defend the 
fame by his body: the appellant takes up the glove, and re~ 
plies that he is ready to make good the appeal, body for 
body. And thereupon the appellee, taking the book in his 
right hand, and in his left the right hand of his antagoniit, 
{wears to this effe€&t. “‘ Hoc audi, homo, quem per manum 
teneo, &c.’”? ‘ Hear this, O man whom I hold by the 
hand, who calleft thyfelf John, by the name of beptifm, that 
I, who call myfelf Thomas, by the name of baptilin, did not 
felonioufly murder thy father, William by name, nor am any 
way guilty of the faid felony. So help me God, and the 
faints ; and this I will defend againft thee by my body, as 
this court fhall award.’’ To which the appellant replies, 
holding the bible and his antagonift’s hand, in the fame man- 
ner as the other: ‘* Hearthis, O man, whom I hold by the 
hand, who calleft thyfelf Thomas, by the name of baptifm, 
‘that thou art perjured; and therefore perjured, becaufe that 
thou felonioufly didft murder my father, William by name, 
So help me God and the faints; and this I will prove 
again{t thee by my body, as this court fhall award.”” The 
battel is then to be fought with the fame weapons, viz. 
batons, the fame folemnity, and the fame oath again{t amu- 
lets and forcery, that are ufed in the civil combat : and if the 
appellee be fo far vanquifhed, that he cannot or will not fight 
any longer, he fhall be adjudged to be hanged immediately ; 
and then, as well as if he be killed in battel, providence is 
deemed to have determined in favour of the truth, and his 
blood fhall be attainted. But ifhe kills the appellant, or 
can maintain the fight from fun-rifing till the ftars appear in 
the evening, he fhall be acquitted. So alfo if the appellant 
becomes recreant, and pronounces thehorrible word of craveriy 
he fhall lofe his “liberam legem,’’ and become infamous ; 
and the appellee fhall recover his damages, and alfo be for 
ever quit, not ony of the appeal, but of all indi€tments like- 
wife forthe fame offence. Blackft. Com. vol. iii. p. 337, 
&c. vol. iv. p. 346, &c. 

Battue, in the Military Art, fignifies an engagement 
between two hoftile armies, drawn up in regular order, in a 
country fufficiently open for them to encounter in front’ at 
the fame time; or fhould fome obftacle occur to hinder the 
readily entering into action of the whole line, for the greater 
part of an army to begin the attack upon the troops oppofed 
to them, the reft remaining in fight, ready to act as cccafion 
may require their affiftance or co-operation. © 

Other conflicts, when only certain points of the armies are 
engaged, though generally of much longer duration, and 
often attended with fuperior laughter, are only termed fights, 
or, as they are called by the French, combats. (Feuquiere’s 
Memoires, chap. 80.) Under this denomination rank there- 
fore, though as obftinate as moft others on record, the en- 
gagements of Seneffe, of Steinfterke, of Oudenarde, and of 
latter days, thofe of Zorndorff and Hochkirchen, equally 
celebrated on account of the carnage which attended them, 
aad the importance of their confequences. i 
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The lofs of a battle involves almof always that Sr the 
artillery of the vanquilhed, and frequently of the baggage. 
“As all thefe lofies muit be repaired before the beaten army 
ean again look their conquerors in the face, the enemy con- 
fequently remains for a length of time matter of the country, 
and at liberty to carry all his projeéts into execution. 
Thefe inconveniences are rarely fo feverely felt in cafe of ill 
fuccefs in a partial combat, however defperate. Greater 
part of the artillery is generally preferved, and the baggage 
‘almoft entire ; for the oppofite armies not clofing in front, 
the divilions which have been engaged alone become the 
fufferers. 

But in a fet or pitched battle, the prefent object of atten- 
tion, where both parties have time and room {ufficient to 
arrange and extend themfelves in regular order, the cafe is 
widely different. The leaft unforefeen advantage afforded 
to an enemy, or the mot trivial cireumftance unattended to, 
may baffle the efforts of the moft experienced general, may 
fnatch the palm of vitory from the hands of numbers and 
valour, convert a fuccefsful purfuit toa diforderly flight, and 
rae to the irretrievable ruin of an army, poflibly even of a 

te. 

’ The ancients never joined battle without a great deal of 
preparation and religious ceremony ; as making auguries, 
offering up facrifices, haranguing to excite the courage of 
the foldiers, giving the word, orateflera, &c. The fignals 
of battle were, among the Romans, founding the claflicum, 
or general charge, ftriking upon their fhields with their jave- 
lins, and difplaying from the pretorium a peculiar flag, 
called by Plutargh (in Fab. Max. and in Pomp.) a red 
mantle, Czfar alfo mentions this flag in his B. Gallico, 
L ii. c. 20. In the moment of onfet, a fhout was raifed 
by the whole army, for the double purpofe of encouraging 
their fellows, and ftriking terror into the enemy. Similar 
to this was the cuftom which prevailed among the Greeks, 
of finging the pxan, or hymn of combat, as they moved for- 
ward to the charge. 

The rigid fuperttition of the Jews at firft prevented them 
from fighting, or even from defendin +S on the fab- 
bath-day ; but fatal experience of the inconvenience of the 
latter precept, induced them, in their wars with the princes 
of the 5 sang vaca dynafty, to difpenfe with its obferv- 
ance. It was, however, in confequence of the averfion they 
ftill retained to a violation of that holy day, that Pompey be- 
eame matter of Jerufalem by affault, without any effectual 
refiftance. Dion. Caff. lib. xxxvii. 

The Romans did not carry their regard for religion fo far. 
They had indeed their peculiar days, called “ preliares 
dies,” wherein alone it was /aw/ful to join battle; and others 
whereon it was unfit, called “ dies atrni;’’ but lefs fcrupulous 
than the Hebrews, thefe latter were only obferved in refpect 
of attacking. No day was too facred for them to defend 
themfelves in. (Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 6,) We obferve 
frequent inftances of their engaging by night. It was b 
pight that Scipio deftroyed near Utica the armies of A{f- 
drubal and Syphax (Liv. xxx. c. 5.); and the decifive 
battle between Pompey and Mithridates (Plut. in Pomp.) 
was fought by moonlight. 

The Athenians were prohibited, by the ancient laws of 
their country, from drawing out their forces for battle till 
after cll day of the month; and Lucian, fpeaking of 
the Lacedzmonians, relates, that by the ftatutes of Lycur- 
gus, they were not to fight before the full-moon. A fimilar 
cultom prevailed among the ancient Germans, who reputed 
it an impiety to engage in the wane of the moon; and Ca:- 

far intimates that his victory over Arioviltus was owing to 
ae PmeeA having, contrary to the religious notions of his 
ox. IV. 


countrymen, fought during the decreafe of the modn. The 
barbarians were intimidated with the apprehenfion, and 
afforded Cefar an eafy conqueft. To ufe his own words: 
® Acie commiffa impeditos religione hofte vicit.” Cef. 
de Bel. Gal. lib. i. 

An idea of the manner in which warlike operations were 
carried on, and battles fought, among nations in their primi- 
tive barbarous itate, has been given under the article 
Arrack. We fhall not here repeat what has been already 
faid on that fubject. 

Authors are fond of quoting the battle of Thymbra, be- 
tween Croefus and Cyrus (Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. vi, Vii.), as 
the firft general engagement ever fought. But as it is only 
related in the Cyropedia, a work whofe hiftorical veracity 
has been feverely called in queftion, and as its recital is at- 
tended with circumftances of the moft romantic catt, we hall 
content ourfelves with barely mentioning it, and pafs on to 
inftances better authenticated, and lefs embellifhed by the 
marvellous. : 

At the battle of AZarathon (Herod. Erat. fect. 107. 
117.) the Greeks, conducted by Miltiades the Athenian, 
demonttrated the poffibility of compenfating by difcipline, 
valour, and military fkill, for any inferiority in numbers. A 
manceuvre not without its faults, but novel in the art of war 
as then underftood, obtained for them a victory as fplendid 
as extraordinary ; and which we may rank as the earlieft in 
profane hiftory, of which any particular account: has beew 
tran{mitted to us. 

The battle of P/atea, from thenumerous forces engagedon 
either fide, beft deferves the denomination of a pitched battle. 
(Herod. Calliope, fect. 61—74.) Itwas fought upon the true 
ancient model. Hurry and confufion reigned predominant. 
Greeks and Perfians engaged in two feveral places, without 
any attempt at co-operation, or the fmalleft exertion of mili- 
tary genius on the part of their commanders. Inthe true lan- 
guage of Homer, here ‘* man was op ofed to man, and 
fhield met fhield;’? and the Greeks feem to have fairly 
atchieved this aftonifhing conquelt by excelling their adver- 
faries in the vulgar qualities of bodily ftrength and brutal 
courage. 

After toiling through the heav and fanguinary period of 
the Peloponnefian war, where, though convinced at every 
page of the rapid imprevement of the Greeks in tactics, we 
do not meet with any of thofe general or important contelks,, 
the fubject of the prefent article ; and after taking a curfory 
examination of the maffacre of Cynaxa; we at length arrive 
at the battle of Leuéra. (Plut. in Pelop. Xenophon. 
Hellen. lib. yi. Diod. Sic. lib. xv.) This brilliant engage- 
ment, between numbers comparatively trifling, deferyes from 
a {cientific reader more attention than that of Plataa, as it is 
indifputably the firft occafion on which victory was obtained 
aie in confequence of an able difpofition, The famous 
column of Epaminondas, which obliged 24,000 Laced. 
monians, the bravelt troops in Greece, to yield the honour of 
the field to 6,000 Thebans, has been repeatedly cited with 
admiration by the moit learned authors, and imitated by the 
firft military geniufes, on various occafions. 

The battle of Mantinea, the next inftance worthy of par- 
ticular obfervation, was won by the fame eneral (Kenoph. 
Hellen. lib. vii.) on the very fame princip e. The Lacedx- 
monians, though conduéted by their king Agefilaus, one of 
the ableft leaders of his age, fuffered themfelves to be again 
deflroyed, by the precife difpofition which had already proved 
fo fatal to them at Leuétra. The Spartan glory, by thelofs 
of this battle, fuflained a blow it never afterwards recovered. 

Epaminondas, whofe genius had made the braveft foldiers in 
at Cmcet fhriuk before weaker nerves, meaner Spirits, and 
Cc ‘ inferior 
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‘ inferior numbers, expired on the field he had immortalized 

‘no lefs by his perfonal exploits, than his able arrangements 

‘before the attion. Henceforth pitched battles are more 

noe diftinguifhed by matterly ftrokes of general- 
ip. 

_ The formidable phalanx, then alate invention, no lefs than 

his own military talents, fecured to Philip of Macedon his 
‘Mportant trrumph at Chzronea. (Diod. Sic. lib. xvi. 
th. 86.) The three great battles of Alexander againit 
Darius were gained but with little difficulty, owing to the 
fuperior tattics of the Greeks. Thofe of Iffas and Arbela 
in particular (Arrian. Alex. iii. fe&. 15. Quin. Curt. lib. iv.) 
were only flaughter. When we read that in the latter, with 
the lofs of only 1200 of his own men, the Macedonian de- 
ftroyed, according to the leaft exaggerated accounts, 40,000 
of the Perfians (Arian fays 300,000), it is pretty plain that 
the refiftance was but nominal, and that the conquerors 
had little more trouble than to do execution on their ene- 
Mies. 
' The Grecian hiftory, fabfequent to Alexander, is replete 
with inftances of pitched battles s but of which little or no 
particular account has been left us. We are for the moft part 
im the dark with refpeé to the order obferved in drawing up 
the rival armies, and the manceuvres which a¢celerated or re- 
tarded a victory. ‘The abrupt termination of the hiftory of 
Diodorus Siculus, deprives us of any details refpeGting the 
battle of Ipfus, except the brief and unfatisfa€tory account 
of Plutarch (in Dem.). The number of the flain alone leaves 
us fometimes a little room to judge of the importance or the 
obitinacy of a confli&. 

Polybius, however, has left us (lib. ii.) a full and interefting 
account of the decifive engagement at Se/lafia; which, for 
a time, completely fubjeCted the Grecian ftates to the power 
of Macedon. Here again the phalanx determined the for- 
tune of the day, and demonftrated the fuperiority of its clofe 
and impenetrable order, over the more loofe and fhallow bat- 
talions of their antagonifts. 

Among the Romans we fhall find ftill further occafion to 
remark the rapid improvement of ancient ta¢tics. Guided 
by Polybius and Livy, we perufe with peculiar intereft the 
account of battles fought for the maftery of the world, per- 
petually differing in fituation, in fuccefs, and in confequenccs. 
That of Tunis, in particular, between Regulus and ‘Xan- 
thippus, calls ftrongly upon the attention. We are not 
dazzled by a long lift of numerous forces and barbarous 
auxiliaries, fatigued by a repetition of defultory attacks and 
repulfes, or bewildered amidit a feries of complex manceuvres. 
Two armies, nearly equal in numbers, of {mall ftrength, 
but fupereminent valour, headed by renowned generals, en- 
counter on a fpot of ground eafily furveyed by the eye of 
Imagination. We remark their feveral difpofitions. “The 
fimple narrative of the hiftorian points out clearly and fatis- 
factorily the faults or advantages of thofe difpofitions, the 
miftaken rafhnefs of the Roman, and the confummate gene- 
ralfhip of Xanthippus; and befpre we enter upon the viciffi- 
tudes of the action, we are fully convinced that the errors 
committed by Regulus mutt ultimately lead to his total de- 
feat. Polyb. lib. i. 

_ The march of Hannibal into Italy furnifhes us with 
feveral inftances of pitched battles, various in their nature, 
important in their confequences, and interefting in deferip- 
tion. Far from being fatigued with following the brave 
Carthaginian through a continual fcene of flaughter, we con- 
fider and admire his condué, feel for his difficulties, eagerly 
accompany him in the field of carnage, and take a lively in- 
tereft in his proceedings, The three famous engagements of 
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the lake Thra/ymenus (Polyb. ib. Liv. lib xxii. Te&. 4— 
7.)3 and of Canne (Polyb. ib. Liv. xxii, feet. 44—p5z.) 5 
rifing in importance one above the other, chiefly arreft our 
‘attention. We find that previous to every one of thefe, the 
arrangements made by Hannibal were fuch as almoft to en- 
fure factele, A feries of artful movements was conftantly 
employed to draw the Romans into the fnares prepared for 
them; and their commanders, deftitute of the genius it was 
neceflary to oppofe to fo formidable an enemy, rufhed, as it 
were, blindfold upon their ruin; though pofleffed in each of 
the contefts we have juit named of every advantage of num- 
bers, refources, and, we may even add, of valour. ‘The talents 
of a fingle man reduced thofe advantages to nothing. Their 
numbers were converted into an hindrance to themfelves, 
their refources were intercepted or rendered ufelefs, and 
their valour, degenerating into defpair, precipitated them 
madly upon certain deftruction. 

No action was ever more obftinately fought, or as a 
pitched battle deferves more confideration, than that of 
Zama (Liv. lib. xxx. feet. 32—35. Polyb. Fragm. lib. xv.), 
where the fortune of a Scipio finally triumphed over the 
Carthaginian republic. Without more than barely naming 
it here, we refer the reader for a more particular account 
of that celebrated affair, to the article Zama. 

From this time, Roman difcipline and valour reigned 
triumphant in: every finger with foreign nations. Yhe 
armies of Antiochus, Perfeus, and Mithridates, were de- 
ftroyed, for the moft part, with fcarcely an effort ; and the 
battles they ventured in defence of their dominions are only 
miferable inffances of the infetiority of mere courage, fup« 
ported by tenfold numbers, to the cool and fteady bravery 
of veteran foldiers, dire€ted and managed by the talents of 
an experienced general. 

But however cheaply the legions of Flaminius, of L. Sci- 
pio, of P. milius, and of Lucullus, had earned their lau- 
rels, a harder tafk was impofed on thofe who, under Comelius 
Sylla, and Julius Czfar, turned their arms againft their own 
countrymen. They had to engage with troops equally cou- 
rageous, expert, and ftri€tly difciplined; with menwho, under 
Marius and the great Pompey, had exterminated the hordes of 
the favage Cimbri, and had fubjugated the eaftern world; in a 
word, with Romans. Three pitched battles, thofe of Phar- 

Salia, Thapfus, and Munda, fignalized this bloody period, and 

gave ample fcope for the exertion of the utmoft talents of the 
matchlefs Czfar. Yet in the laft of thefe engacements, 
that confummate general confefled, that he contended not 
for vi€tory, but for his life ; a fatisfaCtory evidence of the 
defperation with which it was fought. Plut. in Cef. 

The two battles of PAilippi are equally famous. Few 
have been more decifive in the event, or more diftinguifhed 
for the uncommon perfeverance and obftinacy with which 
they were contefted. 

In the age of Tacitus, we find the military fcience of the 
Romans brought to perfeétion. Similar to the train of 
artillery which modern generals carry into the field, the army 
of Vitellius at Cremona planted its balilte to play upon 
the enemy, and with fhowers of immenfe ftones, {wept them 
away by whole ranks. (Tacit. Hitt. lib. ii. fe&. 23.) This 
battle, and the fubfequent ftorming of the adverfe camp by 
the legions of Vefpafian, give us a perfect infight into the 
mode of warfare as then practifed. Tacit. ibid. fe&. 21 

ee the lower ages of the empire we meet with very few in- 
ftances of confliéts, remarkable either for their long duration 
or for any celebrated manceuvres put in execution by rival 
generals. Nations relapfed faft, even in this deftruGtive fci- 
ence, into their original barbarifm. Armies were no longer 

compoled 
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compdfed of troops regularly trained and inured to fervice, 
but of cowardly a unlisiplined lunderers, to whom vic- 
tory or defeat was alike the fignal for difbanding, on whofe 
exertions therefore but dependence could be placed, 
and from whofe fucceffes little or no benefit could be derived. 
Numbers foon became, as formerly, the criterion of advan- 
tage. War teemed with fanguinary combats, productive of 
trifling confequences. Courage fupplied the place of gene- 
ralfhip ; fury and carnage, “y difcipline. 

Never did a feries of pitched battles follow each other in 
more rapid fucceflion, than during the period fubfequent 
to the firit irruption of the Arabs into the more civilized 
provinces of Afia. Thefe enthufiaftic followers of their 
prophet, iffuing from a peninfula of contemptible extent 
when compared to the empires they fo madly attacked, dared 
to match their owa puny forces again{t the united efforts of 
the Roman and Perfian monarchies. As we accompany 
them in their progrefs, the moft incredible victories crowd 
upon and harafs our refleCtions. It is true, that among 
thefe engagements, fo general, fo bloody, and fo decifive, 
we do not find the flighteft trace of difcipline or generalfhip. 
A religious fury, altogether irrefiftible, compenfated with 
the Arabs the want of both thefe requifites. Aiznadin, 
Kadefia, and Yermouk, are lafting monuments of Moflem 
glory ; but they do not convey the leaft information to the 

ilitary reader, or recompenfe in intereit the attention he 
may beftow in perufing them. 

alike barren, dry, and uninterefting, are the details of 
moft of thoie battles fought between the time of Charle- 
magne and the beginning of the feventeenth century. Whe- 
ther we perufe the murderous annals of the Crufades, where 
all Europe and Afia feem mingled in reciprocal carnage ; 
or the dlefs combats of the Italians in the days of Ma- 
chiavel, when, after fighting a whole day, armies have fe- 

arated without the lofs of a man on either fide (Machiav. 
ift. Flor. lib. vii.) ; we are alike difgufted with the want 
of circumftances to excite our attention. 

Creffy, Poictiers, and Agincourt are names venerated 
with reafon by every Englihman; but fetting afide any 
eonfideration of the {plendid carnage which attended them, 
gad examining them in a military point of view, how little 
fhall we find to extol, how much to cenfure. In all the 
three cafes, the Englith armies were brought into the moit 
imminent danger by the boyith imprudenee of their leaders, 
who marched them, as it were blindfold, into the heart of 
an enemy’s country, without taking the {malleft pains, either 
to fecure the neceflary fupplies of provifions, or to enfure 
a retreat. Not to be behind hand in imprudence, the 
French generals, although certain of ftarving their antago- 
nifts into a furrender merely by an inconfiderable delay, had 
three times fucceffively the infanity to march up and attack 
the Englith, ftrongly and advantageoufly ss and on 
ground too where not a fourth of their own numbers was 
capable of acting. Untaught by experience, they loft the 
three battles by exaétly the fame fault; and in all 
three (the contefted tradition of the artillery ufed at Crefly 
alone excepted), we find no reafon to commend the milita 
{cience of our anceftors. Indeed, at Poictiers, the Black 
Prince poflefled fagacity fufficient to line the hedges on both 
fides of a narrow way with archers, for the purpofe of an- 
noying the French gens d’armes as they advanced through 
it to the attack: a ftratagero not fo commendable as 
that of Nevil, earl of Salifbury, at the petty fkirmith of 
Bloreheath, in the reign of Henry VI. (Holinthed) ; an af- 
tair as much furpaffing Poicticrs in a taétical confideration, 
as inferior in the bloody lift of the killed, and the confp- 
quences that enfued upon it. 


In proportion as we approach nearer to modern times, we 
view the military feience making fafter ftrides towards im- 
provement. The invention of gunpowder effected by degrees 
an important change in the mite art of war. The arms and 
order of the battalions underwent a total alteration. The 
cavalry, formerly the main dependence of an army, info- 
much that no perfon of family would ferve in any other ca- 
pacity than as a horfeman, became a mere appendage to the 
infantry, who, fince the invention of five-arms, have gene- 
rally decided the event of battles. The mufquet and bayo- 
net are now fubftituted for the pike and {word ; and armies, 
like fortified places, muft be approached in form, and bat- 
tered down by artillery, while the moft complete defeat is 
rarely attended with worfe confequences than the lofs of 
the furrounding territory. 

About the year 1630, the entrance of Guftavus Adol- 
phus and his Swedes into the German empire, and the great 
events which fignalized the war of thirty years, render mi- 
litary hiftery more intereiting. The celebrated battles 
of Leipzick and Lutzen, where the firft modern ufe was 
made of the column, now the chief inftrument of the gain 
of victories, are remarkable epochs. On thofe days the hard- 
earned laurels of Tilly and of Walftein faded in a moment 
before the comprehenfive genius of Guitavus, who, by his 
fkilful difpofitions bought, though with his life, the title of 
the firft general of his age. A fucceflion of heroes, Wei- 
mar, Bannier, Torftenfon, and Wrangel, adopted and im- 

voved upon his maxims. Condé and Turenne profited anew 
= the example ; and a fucceflion of victories obtained under 
their aufpices, rendered the arms of Louis XIV. during 50 
years invincible. 

On entering upon the hiftory of the war of 1690, we are 
f{urprized at the rapid improvements in that part of the mi> 
litary art, the fubjeét of the prefent article. The engage- 
ment of Steinkirk prefents a remarkable inftance a the 
recovery of an affair judged entirely defperate. The battle 
of Landen fhews us an army entrenched behind a number 
of fortified villages, driven from all its defences, and carried 
as it were by ttorm. The bayonet, ufed firft by Catinat at 
the action of Marfaglia, added a new and terrible weapon 
of offence to the infantry, and by degrees entirely fuperfeded 
the ufe of the pike. The reader will now obferve armies 
more numerous and more regularly fubfifted than formerly, 
plans of attack and defence more ingenious and counected, 
artillery more formidable and better os and a degree of 
method in military operations not before practifed. 

In the war of fucceffion, or that which took its rife from 
the feparate claims of the houfes of Bourbon and Auftnia to 
the Spanith monarchy, the three great battles of Hochftedt, 
of Ramillies, and of Turin, immortalized by the abilities 
and fplendid vi¢tories of Eugene and Marlborough, claim 

articular attention. ‘I’o enlarge upon each under the pre- 
ent article, would tre{pafs too much on the boundaries af. 
figned to us; we therefore refer the {cientific reader to the 
heads Hocustept, &c. where he will find a fuccing 
account of thofe engagements, illuflrated by the criti- 
cal remarks of an excellent military judge, M. de Feu- 
uieres. 

Of all the battles fought by Charles XIT. in his nine years? 
war with the Ruffian empire about the fame period, that of 
Pultowa alone is v4 Hi in a tactical point of view, 
Narva, Duna, Clifflow, &c. furnifh but let tranfitory 
inftances of fuccefsful rafhnefs in a military madman. The 
battle, or rather five battles, of Lefno on the Sofla, fought 
by general Lewenhaupt again{ft the whole forces of the 
Czar, are interefting in fo far as they difplay the aflonifhing 
cefources of Swedish valour. : 
Cz Trom 
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From a tranquillity of fifty years, hardly interrupted by 
the fhort conteit for the fucceffion of Poland, Europe was 
arouzed by the war of 1740. With wonder we behold a 
nation, hardly betore reckoned in the number of her powers, 
a nation of joldiers, ftart into energy; and, headed by a 
monarch who to the moft confummate generalfhip joined 
the qualifications rarely found in military men, of love for 
the {ciences, and genius for their improvement, perform the 
moft aftonifhing and romantic exploits. It would be fuper- 
fluous to follow the Pruffian hero through his career of 
vi€tory and glorious diftrefs, or to enumerate the various 
means and manceuvres by which he triumphed at Friedberg, 
at Prague, at Liffla, at Zorndorff, and at Torgaw, over the 
firmnefs and difcipline of Auttrian forces, the talents of a 
Daun, and the enterprize of a Laudohn. Nor have we room 
to enter into details of his defeats at Kolin, Hochkirchen, 
and Cunnersdorff; defeats which only throw additional luf- 
tre on his tranfcendent abilities. 

It feemed impoffible for human genius to furpafs the 
bounds prefcribed by the immortal Frederic to modern tac- 
tics. His hand had modelled armies into mere machines, 
liable to be direéted with promptitude at the pleafure of 
the mover.’ The fyftems pra¢tifed in the Pruffian and 
Auttrian {chools, feemed to defy alteration or improvement ; 
and the art of drawing up armies in order of battle particu- 
larly was reduced to certain rules, adapted to all fituations, 
and which enfured every prefumptive means of fuccefs. 

A revolution, the efteéts of which have been feverely felt 
in the moft remote corners of the elobe ; a revolution, which 
has fhaken the religious and political opinions of the moft 
powerful nations, arrived to overturn monarchies, to change 
the face of Europe, and to convert it into one vatt 
theatre of war. The military art did not efcape the ge- 
neral influence, When the armies of Pruffia and Auitna, 
numerous, valiant, and bred up in the fchools of Frederic 
and Laudohn, poured their united forces upon the French 
republic, oppofed only by raw levies, undifciplined, half 
armed, and conducted by generals, many of whom knew 
nothing of fervice by experience ; what refources could we 
fuppofe a nation to poffefs, capable of counterbalancing 
fuch difadvantages! But with amazement we view the difci- 
plined invaders, at the end of the firft campaign, driven 
back with fhame and defeat. We view the beit officers in 
Europe in a difgraceful retreat before mere novices in the 
art of war. We view enthufiafm fupply the place of com- 
manders, of numbers, and of difcipline. 

One general battle had fubjugated Belgium to the dif- 
pofal of France, when the treachery of a general not only 
occafioned the lofs of that country, but endangered the 
frontier of the republic itfelf, then covered only by a difor- 
ganized army. Neverthelefs, during a long and bloody 
campaign, the forces of almoft the whole of Europe united 
ftrove in vain to break through the firft line of the border- 
ing fortreffes. T"he fcene was foon totally changed. The 
-collected energy of a nation, overbearing all oppofition, re- 
pelled the attack ; retaliated invafion ; and by feven of the 
mott brilliant campaigns recorded in hiftory, atchieved fuch 
important, rapid, and extenfive conquefts as almoft exceed 
eredibility. 

We muft not place to the fole account of enthufiafm 
thefe wonderful fucceffes. Enthufiafm alone, though backed 
by {till greater numbers, muft ultimately have proved infuf- 
ficient, when oppofed to difciplined troops and fkilful gene- 
rals. ‘The art of war gradually afflumed a new face. To the 
maxims of the German fchool, others fucceeded {till more 
prompt, more energetic, and peculiarly adapted to the na- 
tion which carried them into execution. To the excellence 
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of their artillery, their {kill in the art of managing the bay- 
onet, and the incredible rapidity with which they have 
executed the different modes of charging in column, as well 
as to the extraordinary talents of their felf-taught generals, 
the. French owe chiefly their fucceffes in the late war. Un- 
der fome future article we fhall hazard fome obfervations on 
their mode of engaging. 

In a war fo produttive of bloody and general engage- 
ments as the lait, it would be fuperfluous to dwell on parti- 
cular inftances. Never m one campaign did fo many bat- 
tles take place as in 1794, when from the beginning of 
April forwards hardly a day paffed without fome defperate 
confli@. In point of confequences, we mutt affign the firit 
rank to Jemappe, Tirlemont, Haguenau, Fleuzus, Muillefi- 
mo, Arcole, Marengo, and Hohenlinden; but if we only 
confider the flaughter on both fides, Lodi, Verona, Stock- 
ach, Novi, and Zurich ftand pre-eminent. A few remarks 
upon thefe, with fome other affairs of principal confequence, 
will be found under their proper heads. : 

When we confider the immenfe refources required to 
maintaia a large army, and the inconvenience with which 
the movements of more unwieldy bodies are ftill attended, 
we fhall find room to commend the lefs extenfive feale on 
which we carry on our wars, compared to that of more an- 
cient times. Indeed the armies, which we are affured have 
been brought forth to battle in the earlier ages, almott ftag- 
ger our belief. Sefoftris is fad (Dod. Sic. i.) to have led 
600,000 foot, 24,000 horfe, and 27,000 armed chariots, on 
his famous expedition into Upper Afia. The fame hiftorian 
{wells the armies of Ninus and Semiramis to two aud three 
millions of men. We are told in fcripture that Zerah, a 
barbarous potentate, invaded the kingdom of Judah witha 
million of his fubjeéts, who were totally exterminated by 
the Jewifh monarch Afa; nor are the accounts of the num- 
bers engaged at mount Zemaraim on both fides, and the 
carnage of the Ifraelites on that occafion lefs marvellous. 
(II. Chron.) Darius, in his Scythian expedition marched 
at the head of feven hundred thoufand of his fubje&ts (He- 
rod. lib. iii). Xerxes mvaded Greece with a fleet of more 
than 1300 triremes, and a land army of 2,100,000 men. 
According to Herodotus (lib. vii.), the whole of his fea 
and land forces numbered above five millions Thefe num- 
bers, immenfe as they are, will hardly appear exaggerated, 
when we reflect on the hofts afterwards brought into the 
field by the Goths and Huns, and the formidable {warms 
of Croifes in the middle ages. The laft Darius, when he 
engaged Alexander at Iffus, muftered in his army fix hun- 
dred thoufand men ; and fome hiftorians make his forces at 
the battle of Arbela amount to a million. 

The eafe with which thefe immenfe hofts were defeated by 
comparatively trifling numbers of Greeks, gives us the moft 
mean idea of their bravery and military {kill. We mutt ex- 
cept the inftance of Platea, where the victory was obtti- 
nately difputed, and the carnage confequently dreadful. 
There are few inftances upon record of a battle fo completely 
decifive. Of 300,000 men, of whom the Perfian army con- 
fifted at the commencement of the aétion, not four thoufand 
efcaped the deftruGtion of that fatal day. (Herod. ix.» 

The Romans, although they fometimes kept very nume- 
rous forces on foot in different parts of their dominions, 
feldom employed above forty thoufand men im the fame ar- 
my. In their war with the Cifalpine Gauls, fubfequent to 
the firft Punic, they levied between feven andeight hundred 
thoufand troops; but thefe all ated in feparate corps. One 
of the largeft armies they ever brought into the field, was 
that defeated, or rather deftroyed, at Canne by Hannibal. 
It confifted of 76,000 foot and 7,200 horfe, of ail : ae 
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only about 3000 efcaped death or captivity. This defeat, 
terrible as it was, was fome years after revenged by the 
flaughter of 60,000 Carthaginians on the banks of the Me- 
taurus. (Polyb. lib. ii & in. Livy.) 

We thudderat the cruelties which fometimes accompanied 
the triumphs of Rome over her more barbarous and undifci- 
plined enemies. L. Scipio deftroyed 50,000 Syrians at 
Maguetia. Marius, in his conteit with the Teutones, took 
or exterminated above 300,000 of them. Ina fecond bat- 
tle, agaiuft the Cimbri, he flew 120,000, and captured half 
that number. In three battles again{t the generals of Mi- 
thridates, Sylla cut in pieces 200,000 men. The bloody 
defeats he futtained from Lucullus, during the fiege of Cy- 
zicus, coft the fame Mithridates three hundred thoufand of 
his forces. On one oceafion, Julius Cefar annihilated an 
army of 368,000 Helvetii; on another, he extirpated up- 
wards of 430,000 Germans, who had croffed the Rhine in 
- of new {ettlements. or Plut. in Mar., Sylla, & 

ucull. Cf. de Bell. Gall.) 

In the civil wars of the Romans themfelves, we find in- 
ftances, confidering the inferior numbers of the troops en- 

ged, of flanghter equally dreadful. In the battle before 
the Colline gate of Rome, Telefinus, a general of the Ma- 
rian faction, commanded 79,000 men againit Cornelius Sylla; 
12,000 of thefe being taken, were chiefly maflacred in cold 
blood after the action: all the reft perifhed either on the 
field or in the flight by the {words of their implacable coun- 
trymen. In jultice to Cefar we muit obferve, that his tri- 
umphs over the Pompeian party were in a great meafure 
exempt from thele atrocities. (Plut.in Sylla. Eutrop.) 

It is the well-founded remark of a judicious and elegant 
writer, that our European battles appear only as fkirmithes, 
when compared to thofe which have deluged the plains of 
Afia with blood. (Voltaire, Effai fur Pel rit et les mecurs 
des nations) In the year 1218, fatally diltinguifhed as be- 
ing the epocha of the firft irruption of the Moguls and Tar- 
tars into the fouthern provinces of Afia; the deftroyer 
Ghengis-Khan marched to the fiege of Otrar at the head of 
| eatiog combatants. Mohammed, the reigning fultan of 

arazm, oppofed him with an army 400,000 ftrong. The 
weaker 
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arty was defeated, and the Tartar conqueror com- 

is Sanaiaaty career by the deftruction of 150,000 
of his enemies. This firft chaftifement only paved the way 
for others ftill more terrible. In following the great Khan 
through the dreadful fcenes tranfcribed by De la Croix from 
the belt Eaftern authorities, we are fhocked at the unheard 
of feverities exercifed upon fuch cities as mott incurred his 
anger by an obftinate refiftance. The particulars of fuch 
tragedies would but difguft the reader. To feleét a few of 
the moft remarkable inftances:—At the ftorming of Ka- 
razm, Mohammed’s capital, 200,000 perfons were maffacred, 
and half that number fold for flaves; go,o00 were fhot to 
death with arrows in cold blood on the plains of Nefa; 
1,747,000 were butchered in the two cities of Nifhabtir and 
Tus, and their dependencies; 1,600,000 in the diftrict of 
Herat ; and in the laft battle fought by Ghengis Khan 
againft the rebels of T’angut, 300,000 are reported to have 
perifhed. To difmifs this fubjeét, the Chinefe records in- 
form us, that in the firft fourteen years of the Mogul empire, 
the numbers of perfons deftroyed by Ghengis Khan amount- 
ed to the dreadful total of eighteen millions and upwards. 
(Petit de la Croix, Hift. de Gheng. Khan, Par. 1710. 
Mod. Univ. Hift. vol. iv.) 

The fubfequent wars of the Moguls abound with exam- 
ples of bait eansl enormity. In the fiege of the capital 
of the Chinefe empire by Oktay Khan, a million of people 
were flain on both fides. Timur Bek, who carried on his 
expeditions upoo the fame plan as Ghengis, could bring 


800,000 men at once into the field, with whom he fo com- 
pletely defeated at Ancyra 400,000 Turks under Bajazet, 
that not a fortieth part efcaped the common deftruétion. 
In a word, it is in Afia that war has always been waged on 
the moft sigantic {cale. 

Lefs oody in their conquefts, and more generous in 
their difputes, the armies, which during the two laft centu- 
ries have heen fet on foot by European nations, were com- 
paratively trifling in number. The battle of Malplaquet, 
where 220,000 men were engaged on both fides, is moft re- 
markable for the number of the combatants ; thofe of Hoch- 
ftedt and Prague for the deftruGtion of the human {pecies.. 
At Hochttedt, the French and Bavarian army, which before 
the aétion muftered 60,000 men, was reduced to one-third of 
that number. ‘The battle of Prague coft the king of Pruf- 
fia, by his own confeffion, 18,000 of his beft troops, while 
the Auftrians loft 24,000 men. 

Tt is with forrow we are obliged to remark, that the car- 
nage on feveral occafions, during the laft unhappy contelt, 
has been unexampled in the hiftory of modern war. Upon 
the Rhine, in particular, the lofs on both fides, towards the 
latter end of December 1793, is computed at 80,000 
men. 

The following concife lift of the moft remarkable aad 
decifive battles which have taken place (chiefly in Europe) 
from the earlieft ages, may not prove wholly unacceptable, 

Bre. 
Marathon, between the Greeks and Perfians, fought 490 


Himera, in Sicily, between the Greeks and Carthagi- 
nians, 480 
Platwa, Greeks and Perfians, 479 
Mycale, in Ionia, 479 
Eurymedon, 470° 
In Egypt, between the Athenians and Perfians, 460 
Of the Affinaros, in Sicily, between the Athenians and 
Syracufans, 413 


Cynaxa, in Perfia, 
Coronea, between Agefilaus and the forces of the The- 

ban alliance, 394 
Leuéira, where the Spartans were entirely defeated by 


Epaminondas and the Thebans, 371 
Mantinza, 303 
Cheronza, 338 
Of the Granicus, 334 
Iffus, 333 
Arbela, or Gaugamela, which fubverted the Perfian 

empire, 331 
Of the Hydafpes, between Alexander and Porus, 327 
Ipfus, in Phrygia, 201 
Beneventum, in Italy, between Pyrrhus and the Ro-  , 

mans, ‘ 274 
Agrigentum, in Sicily, between the Romans and Car- 

thaginians, 262 
Tunis, in Africa, do. 255 
Panormus, in Sicily, do. 251 
OF the Macar, in Africa, between Hamilcar Bareas and 

the revolted mercenaries, 239 
Trebia, in Italy, between Hannibal andthe Romans, 218 
Of the lake Thrafymenus, do. 217 
Canne, do. one of the mofl complete defeats men- 

tioned in hiftory, 216 
Sena, on the Metaurus, where the army of Afdrubal 

was cut off by Nero, the Roman conful, 207 
In Spain, between Scipio and Aldrubal the fon of 

Gifco, 206 
Zama, Hannibal totally defeated by Scipio, 202 
i. ig between L. Scipio and Antiochus, 190 
Pydna, between Perfeus and P. Aimilius, 168 


Nepheris, 
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Nepheris, decifive of the third Punic war, , 147 
Cirta, in Numidia, between Marius and Jugurtha, 106 


Near the Rhone, where the Romans fufta ned a terrible 
defeat from the Cimbri and Teutones’ 

Aque Sextie, between Marius and the Teutones, 

Vercellz, in which Marius totally exterminated the 
Cimbri, 

Cheronza, between Sylla and the army of Mithri- 


105 
102 
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dates, 86 
Orchomenus, do. 85 
Before the gates of Rome, between Sylla and the Sam- 

nite Telefinus, 82 
Cabira, between Lucullus and Mithridates, 71 
‘Tigranocerta, between Lucullus and Tigranes, 69 
Carrhx, Craffus defeated by the Parthians, 53 
Pharfalia, between Czfar and Pompey, 48 
Philippi, 42 
Adium, 31 

YAK IDE 
Bedriacum, between the legions of Otho and Vitellius, 69 
Cremona, between the generals of Vitellius and Vefpa- 

fian, 9 
Lugdunum, in Gaul, between Severusand Albinus, 198 
Chalons, between /Etius and Attila, in which 300,000 

perfons fell on both fides, 451 


Aiznadin, in Syria, 634 

Kadefia, in Fars, which fubverted the empire of the 
Saffanides in Perfia, 634 

Yermik, in Syria, where the Saracen general Khaled 


totally defeated the Greeks, 636 
Fontenay, in France, S41 
Hattings, 1066 
Afcalon in Paleftine, between the Croifes and the 

Saracens, 1192 
Bouvines, 1214 
Otrar in Tartary, 1218 
Of the Indus, between Ghengis Khanand Jalalo’ddin, 1221 
Bannockburn, 1314 
Creffy, 1346 
Peictiers, 1356 
Angouri, between Bajazet and Tamerlane, 1402 
Agincourt, 1415 
Towton, 1461 


Bofworth, between Henry VII. and Richard III. 
which finifhed the war between the houfes of York 


and Lancafter, 1485 
Flodden, 1513 
Marignano, between Francis I. and the Swils, 1515 
Pavia, between Francis J. and Charles V. 1525 


Mohatz in Hungary, which decided the fate of that 
kingdom, 

S. Quintin, 

Nieuport, by prince Maurice over Albert, 

Prague, by the duke of Bavaria over the Eleétor Pala- 
tine, 

Leipzick, by Guftavus Adolphus over count Tilly, 

Lutzen, memorable for the death of Guftavus Adol- 
phus, 

Nordlingen, where the Proteftant league in Germany 


1526 


1557 
1600 


1620 
1631 


1632 


was totally defeated, 1634 
Breittenfeld, near Leipzick, 1642 
Edgehill, 1642 
Rocroy, 1643 
Nafeby, 1645 
Jancowitz, 1645 
Worcetter, 1651 
Before Vienna, which was relieved in confequence, 1683 


AD. 
Boyne in Treland, 16go 
Fleurus, 1690 


Staffarda, in which the Savoyards were defeated by 


Catinat, 1695 
Salankemen, where the Turks were totally defeated by 

prince Lewis of Baden, 169% 
Aghrim in Ireland, 169 
Steinkirk, 1692 
Landen, 1693 


Zentha on the Tibife, memorable for the total defeat of 


the Turks by prince Eugene, 1697 
Narva, 1700 
Cliffow, 1702 
Hochftedt, 2 Aug. 1704 
Ramillies, 12 May, 1706 
Turin, 27 Augult, 1706 
Almanza, 14 April, 1707 
Pultowa, 30 June, 1709 
Malplaquet, 11 Sept. 1709 
Denain, 1712 
Peterwaradin, 5 Aug. 1716 
Belgrade, 16 Aug. 1717 
Parma, 18 June, 1734. 
Guattalla, 8 Sept. 1734. 


Molwitz (the firft defeat given to the Auftrians by 
Frederic III.), 30 March, 1741 
Czaflow, 6 May, 1742 
Fontenoy, a memorable battle, 30 April, 1745 

Friedberg in Silefia, where the king of Pruffia totally 
defeated the Auftrians, 24 May, 1745 
Rotto-freddo in Italy, 3rt May, 1746 
Culloden, 16 April, 1746 
Prague, 6 May, 1757 

Kolin (the firft defeat fultained by the king of Pruffia), 
18 June, 1757 

Plaffey, which laid the foundation of thefuture power of 
the Britifh nation in Bengaland Hindoftan, 23 June, 1757 


Rofbach, 5 Nov. 1757 
Breflaw, 22 Nov. 1757 
Liffa, 5 Dec. 1757 


Zorndorff (in this battle the king of Pruffia totally de- 
feated the Ruffians with terrible flaughter), 25 Aug. 1758 
Hochkirchen, 14 O&. 1758 
Minden, 1 Aug. 1759 
Cunnerfdorff (the king of Pruffia here fuftained a com- 


plete defeat from the Ruffians), 12 Aug. 1759 
Torgau, 3 Nov. 176 
Freyberg, decifive of the feven years’ war 29 O&. 176 
Choczim, 30 April, 1769 
Foczan, 1789 


Jemappe, in which the Auftrians were defeated by 
Dumourier, and loft in confequence all their poffef- 
fions in the Netherlands, 6 Nov. 1792 

Tirlemont, where Dumourier was defeated by the prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg, and the Netherlands fubfequently 
recovered, 18 March, 1793 

Between Dietz and Louvain, fought by the fame 
generals, with fimilar fuccefs, 22 March, 1793 

Haguenau, 8 Dec. 1793 

In the neighbourhood of Landau (the Auftro-Pruffian 
army was almoft deftroyed by the republican generals 
Hoche and Pichegru), from the 22 to the 27 Dec. 1793 

Moucron (Gen. Clairfait was again defeated by Pi- 
chegru), 29 April, 1794 

Fleurus {the prince of Cobourg was defeated by Jour- 
dan. This battle ultimately decided the fate of the 
Netherlands), 26 June, 1794 

Liege; 
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Liege, between Jourdan and Clairfait, 17 and 18 Sept. 1794 


On the Roer between the fame generals, (Gen. Clairfait 

was overthrown in beth thefe a€tions,) rit to 3d O&. 1794 

atenotte, 10 April, 1796 
Millefimo, i7 April, 1796 
Dego, 18 April, 1796 
Bridge of Lodi, it May, 1796 
Ettingen, 9 July, 1796 
Near Nuremberg, 22 Aug. 1796 
Caftiglione, 15 Aug. 1796 
Roveredo, 4 Sept. 1796 
Arcole, 5, 6, and 7 Nov. 1796 
5. Marco, 13 and 14 Jan. 1797 


Before Mantua (Gen. Provera and his whole divifion 
laid down their arms), 16 Jan. 1797 


On the Tagliamento, 16 March, 1797 
Tarvis, 25 March, 1797 
Stokach, 25 March, 1799 
Verona, 26 and 30 March, 1799 
Magnan, 5 April, 1799 
Of the Adda, 27 April, 1799 
Zurich, 4 June, 1799 
On the Trebia, 17, 18, and 19 June, 1799 
Novi, 16 Aug. 1799 
Zurich, 24 Sept. 1799 
Engen, 3 May, 1800 
Mokkirch, 5 May, 1800 
On the Rifs, 9 May, 1800 
Ulm, z1 May, 1800 
Marengo, 14 June, 1800 


Hohenlinden, 3 Dec. 1800 

The chief view of the great commanders of modern times 
has been, till of late years, rather to harafs, or ftarve an 
enemy, by frequent alarms, by cutting off his fupplies of 
provifions, carrying off his baggage, feizing his pofts, &c. 
than to ftake their fortune and reputation on the event of a 
day; a at et deciding the fate of a campaign, and 
not unfrequently of the war. It is therefore a rule never to 
venture a general ation without important reafons, or when 
abfolute neceffity leaves no other choice. 

Reafons for feeking and engaging the enemy are, a de- 
cided fuperiority in number or quality of forces; difcord 
amon i nailing of the oppofite army, when aétuated 
by different intereits ; an obvious incapacity on their part, 
demonftrated by a negleé of the ordinary precautions in en- 
camping, or on a march, the neceffity of relieving a con- 
fiderable place befieged by the adverfary ; an apprehenfion 
of the total ruin and difperfion of an army, unlefs prevent- 
ed by fuccefs in a general engagement; an intelligence of 
reinforcements coming to the enemy, whofe junétion would 
render him fuperior, and change the ftate of affairs ; a parti- 
cular advantage obtained in es preceding action, which, 
however indecifive, has given the enemy a {mart check, and 
procured an evident fuperiority ; or in fine, the obligation 
of putting all to the rifk of a battle. 

Pre moft proper reafons for avoiding it are; the having 
lefs to hope for rom a victory, than to fear from an over- 
throw; inferiority, either in number or courage of the 
troops ; an expeétation of freth fuccours, or the junétion 
of a confiderable detachment ; the impoffibility of bringing 
the enemy, too advantageoufly pofted, to an engagement 
on fair terms, or of forcing him in his entrenchments; or 
the profpeét of ruining his army by temporifing, and de- 
clining battle. See Action. 

But a refolution to engage being once taken, in confe- 

uence of one or other of the reafons above recited, the next 
objec to be confidered is the means of carrying it into exe- 
cution with the ftrongeft prefumption of fuccefs. ‘Thofe 


meafures are partly preparatory to the affair; but the moft 
important and effential chiefly take their rife out of the dif- 
ferent circumftances of the aétion itfelf, and are thofe which 
almott always determine its fuccefs. 

Preparatory to fighting, a general fhould carefully obferve 
the following particulars. He fhould form the order of bat- 
tle according to the ftrength and quality of the troops of 
which his own army is compofed, always having an eye 
towards counteracting the difpofition in which it is ex- 
pected to find the enemy. The general officers fhould be 
affigned their refpeCtive pofts, and copies of the order of 
battle carefully fent to Frch as have a feparate command, 
who mutt be refponfible for its obfervation in every refpect. 
All the troops mutt be perfeétly armed and equipped ; the 
proper number of cartridges diftributed previoufly to the 
battle; waggons loaded with ammunition, and arms fta- 
tioned in the rear of thofe battalions, which, it is prefumed, 
will have the hotteft fire to fuftain ; and a freth referve pro- 
vided at the park of artillery ; as well to give out before and 
during the action, if wanted, as after it is over, when there 
are generally many miffing. ‘ime, if poffible, fhould be 
allowed to the troops to reit and refrefh themfelves, before 
the engagement. Phyficians, furgeons, and medicines mutt 
be provided, and rather more in number than may be deem- 
ed barely fufficient. The army mutt be totally difencum- 
bered of. the heavy baggage, and the remainder lodged ina 
place of fafety at fome diftance. The advantages of fun . 
and wind, however trivial, are not to be negleéted. The 
foldiers fhould likewife be infpired with the defire of fight- 
ing, and a certainty of victory ; inflamed with the hope of 
plunder and good quarters ; and the officers reminded of 
glory and of rewards, 

Thofe occafions of conquering which commonly only pre- 
fent themfelves on the day of battle are, taking advantage of 
the ground ; itri& obfervance of the difpofition already con- 
certed, and, fhoulda correction prove neceflary, the makin 
of it without confufion, and with the knowledge of all thofe 
officers, who, from their fituations, fhould become apprifed 
of it. The artillery is to be planted along the line, accord- 
ing to the nature of the country ; and every opportunity 
narrowly watched of gaining an advantage, either by ex- 
tending the wings to turn, if poffible, the flanks of the 
enemy ; or by clofing and prote¢ting, to draught fufficient 
troops from them for a grand attack where the enemy may 
appear moft feeble. Should the march to the enemy be 
made by night, or little probability offer of finifhing the 
conteft before dark ; the word fhould be given tothe whole 
line before they march. If the advance 1s made in line, due 
care fhould be taken to preferve the equality of the wings, 
and the requifite diftance between the lines ; frequent halts 
fhould be made to give the artillery time to fire and load, 
and the ranks to recover their order. Frequent warnings, 
above all, fhould be given the foldiers to receive the 
enemy’s fire, and abftain from returning it till they have 
drawn their adverfaries’ ammunition from them : for troops 
who have parted with their fire will moft infallibly give way 
on feeing an opponent advance, ready to pour in a heavy 
volley upon them. If, however, both parties purfue the 
fame maxim, the only expedient is, to march up clofe to the 
enemy, give in a general difcharge upon them, and prevent 
its being returned by immediately having recourfe to the 
bayonet, under cover of the fmoke, which feldom fails to 
produce an important effec. 

Ifthe advancing army, by reafon of the diftance it has to 
march, or the inequality and clofe nature of the ground,-or 
defiles, it muft cals, cannot come at the enemy in front, the 
approach muft be made in a fufficient number of columns, to 
admit the formation in order of battle, out of diftance of be- 
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ing charged when in column. ‘The general officers who con- 
duct thefe columns fhould alfo carefully obferve the motions 
of each other, fo that the heads of their divifions may at 
leat preferve a front ; and that, when arrived at the ground 
where the army is to deploy into line, the movement may be 
executed with diligence and caution, and at too great a dif- 
tance to be attacked by the enemy before all the battalions 
are drawn up in the pre-concerted order. 

The commander in chief fhould poft himfelf where he may 
beft and moft conveniently remark the effe& of the firlt 
charge, and whence he may with the leait difficulty difperfe 
his orders, either to fuftain the troops who may have broken 
the enemy, or to replace fuch as have themfelves been 
thrown into diforder. For both thefe purpofes he fhould 
make ufe of the fupernumerary forces ftationed between the 
two lines, or of thofe of the referve, as he may judge moft 
advifable. . Every other general officer fhould be at his par- 
ticular ftation, either to lead to the charge, or to remedy the 
diforders which may arife in the brigade entruited to his 
¢ommand. 

If the battle becomes general and bloody, and fuccefs in- 
clines to neither fide, the commander in chief fhould direé& 
his principal effort againft that part of the line where the 
enemy’s refiftance is moft obftinate ; and in this cafe he 
fhould himfelf haften to the {pot, to animate the troops by 
his prefence, and induce them to charge, under his eye, with 
greater vigour. If fuccefs is complete throughout the firft 
line, andit entirely overthrows that of the enemy, the princi- 
pal attention of the general, and of the other officers, fhould 
be employed to reftrain the foldiers, prevent them from leaving 
their colours to follow up the flyers, and, committing the 
purfuit to fome detached corps of cavalry and infantry, to 
march in good order, at a fteady pace, to fuitain thefe de- 
tachments, and affail the fecond line of the enemy. The 
artillery fhould always accompany the firft line, in the order 
already diftributed, in cafe the nature of the ground allows 
of it. The remainder of the army fhould follow the move- 
~ ment, always obferving, without confufion, the diftance be- 
tween the two lines appointed by the order of battle. 

Should the firft line give way, or be thrown into diforder 
by the enemy, the battalions are to retire through the inter- 
vals left between thofe of the fecond line, behind which they 
are to halt and rally. Great care is here neceffary to be 
taken by the officers, that inftead of pafling through the in- 
tervals, the routed troops do not direétly rufh in upon the 
ranks of the fecond line, and either carry them off in the ge- 
neral flight, or throw them into fuch confufion and diforder 
as it may be impoffible to repair before the enemy are upon 
them. 3 

On the firft line’s giving way, the fecond fhould march up 
briflly to its relief, and charge furioufly upon the enemy 
without giving him time to repair the diforder into which the 
a@uon and puriuit mutt of courfe have infome meafure thrown 
him. By executing this with promptitude and determina- 
tion, it is often ealy to retrieve the ground which has been 
loft, and to defeat and render ufelefs the enemy’s firft line, 
already confiderably weakened and-deranged by the former 
attacks. It is the fooner effected, as the enemy’s fire which 
does moft execution is thrown away ; the fubfequent dif- 
charges, from the great hurry of loading, being of little con- 
fequence, in comparifon with the firft. The great mifchief 
is, that the fecond line, on feeing the firft give way, are 
ufually flruck with a panic which magnifies the enemy, and 
on his nearer approach, either betake themfelves to flight, 
er make but a faint refiftance. 

If, on the other hand, the victory ftill remains conftant, 
and the adverfe fecond line is overthrown, the general iy chief 
Should vfe fill greater care than formerly to prevent his fol- 


diers from difperfing, left they fhould be charged and routed © 
by the firft line of the enemy, which may have retired and 
rallied behind their fecond. He fhould pufh the beaten 
troops, ilill keeping his men in good order, and in line, till 
their confufion is general, He muftthen progreffively aug- 
ment the number of his detached forces ; without, however, 
once fuffering any individual to quit his colours. unlefs com- 
manded, It is at this moment that he fhould employ his 
referve, and the different corps which have not been en- 
gaged, to purfue the enemy, prevent them from railying, 
and, /a/? of all, to make prifoners, which the men fhould 
never be iuffered to do during the combat, or even to think 
of the booty, till the victory is abfolutely gained, and the 
enemy fo f{cattered and at a diftance, as to leave no longer 
any-fear of their turning upon the different detachments em- 
ployed in the purfuit. The general may then, for the reft 
of the day, fuffer his foldiers to collect the booty. If, in full 
purfuit, the detachment fall in among the enemies’ baggage, 
they mutt not be fuffered to difband inftead of following up 
their advantage. Their officers muft with extreme attention, 
feverity, and even blows, if milder methods are of no avail, 
puth them forward till they have got clear of the baggage, 
employ them only in taking the enemy prifoners, or cutting 
them down, and leave the pillage for the re{t of the troops. 
The firft care of a general after the gain of a battle, fhould 
be to pay proper attention to his wounded, and vifit, or at 
leaft fend to yilit, the principals among them ; to learn what 
valiant actions have been performed in different parts of the 
field ; and to praife in general the whole army, particularly 
thofe who moit deferve it. He fhould colleét the trophies 
of his conqueit, fuch as the prifoners, colours, ftandards, 
kettle-drums, and artillery, taken from the enemy ; give, 
without delay, a firit account of his victory to his court, and 
follow it up byanother and more circumftantial detail, accom- 
panied by the colours and ftandardshe has won. Then, af- 
ter burying the dead, difburthening his camp of the wounded 
of both parties, the prifoners, artillery, and other fuperfiui- 
ties, and fuffered the army to take a little repofe, in the exe- 
cution of all which the leaft poffible delay fhould be made, 
the victorious general may apply himfelf to derive from his 
fuccefs every advantage which time or place can furnifh, in 
the execution of the plan already concerted or refolved on. 
But as the fortune of war is changeable, and notwith- 
dtanding every poffible precaution taken to enfure fuccefs, a 
defeat will fometimes happen, the whole care of a general, 
as well as his officers, fhould fuch an unforefeen event take 
place, muft be exerted to prevent an entire rout. The com- 
mander fhould have this poffibility always prefent to his mind. 
His own experience and fagacity, pointing out to him the 
critical moment preceding the lo{s of a battle, will alfo teach 
him to take all thofe meafures proper for diminifhing the dif- 
order of a flight. A laft effort may be made with fuch 
troops as yet remain unbroken, to giye time to thofe al- 
ready routed to re-aflemble and rally in the rear, and thus 
fecure an orderly retreat. A polt may be occupied impreg- 
nable to the enemy ; or a defile be fecured through which 
the defeated army may pafs, and re-form behind it in fafety. - 
As the lofs'‘of the battle generally involves that of the bag- 
gage, fhould it accompany the troops, and almoft always 
that of the artillery, the general fhould only remain in the 
firft pofition to which he has retired for fafety, as long as 
may be neceffary to colleét the remainder of his forces, after 
which he may conduét them to a fortified camp, and there 
repair his loffes, as well with cannon and arms brought from 
the adjacent garrifons, as by the fuccours which may arrive 
tohim. If the lofs is fo ferious as to threaten that of fome 
confiderable place, he fhould throw the beft of his infantry 
into the garrifen, and keep the field with the cayalry, in 
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®rder to mcommode the enemy if he form the fiege; or 

him in awe, and prevent him from dividing his forces, 
if lus objeét is only to penetrate into the country, afd lay it 
under contribution. ; 

If the conqueror, on account of his lofs in the engage- 
ment, finds his infantry too much weakened to undertake a 
heavy fiege ; fhould he be difabled from attempting it for 
want of heavy artillery and ammunition; or fhould he de- 
rive no other profit from his victory than that of difconcerting 
his enemy’s projeéts, remaining mater of the open country 
‘during the reit of the campaign, or procuring his*men quar- 
ters upon hoilile territory ; the vanquifhed general ought 
after the firlt retreat, to occupy a defenfible pofition in the 
vicinity of fome large town, whence he may procure thofe 
accommodations his defeat may have deprived him of ; fuch 
as, cordials and medicines for the fick, frefh baggage in 
lieu of that loft, &c. He fhould encourage his treops, with- 
out again facing the conquerors till he has repaired his loffes 
by the arrival of new fuccours, new arms, freth ammunition, 
and artillery, has cured the wounded, and finds himfelf 
ftrong enough to oppofe the enemy, and prevent his efta- 
blifhment in advantageous quarters. 

Bland, Military Difcipline—Memoire de Feuquieres, 
c. Ixxx. 

Battce was alfo a term formerly ufed to denote a body 
of forces drawn up in order of battle, and amounts to the 
fame with what is otherwife called Barration. 

In this fenfe we meet with the length or depth of the 
Battle ; the front, rear, and flanks of the Battle. 

Barres, length of the, is the number of foldiers in rank, 
or the fpace from the left flank to the right. 

Barttre, depth of the, is the extent of a file, or num- 
ber of men from front to rear. 

Battre, fine of. See Live. 

Batrce array, the fame with order of Battle. 

Battre, order of, fignifies the difpofition of -the fqua- 
drons and battalions of an army, into one or more lines, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, either for the purpofe 
of engaging an enemy, or being reviewed by the general. 

The Egyptians, whofe priority in civilization and in com- 
municating the arts to the reft of mankind is univerfally al- 
lowed, were naturally, although they ranked many great con- 
querors among their firft monarchs, a pacific nation. We 
haye no authorities to enable us to judge of the progrefs 
they had made in the art of war ; but from the fanciful ac- 
‘count of the battle of Thymbra, given by Xenophon in his 
Cyropzdia, we may fairly prefume that they ufually fought 
in large and deep battalions, forming acomplete {quare. On 
the above occalion he mentions twelve of thefe unwieldy 
bodies, each confifting of ten thoufand men, and who formed 
the chief dependence of Crecfus againit the army of Cyrus. 

A people fo particularly favoured and proteéted by hea- 
ven, as the ancient Jews, little needed the afliftance of hu- 
man invention, when, onany emergency, a new miracle was 
always ready to infure them fuccefs againi their enemies. 
We find, therefore, nothing in the facred feriptures that can 
‘give us an idea of any order of battle obferved among them ; 
although the regular divifion of their numerous forces under 
David, who diftributed them into twelve main bodies accord-. 
ing to their tribes, and each of thefe into thoufands, or regi- 
“ments, into hundreds or companies, into tens, and even 
into threes, induces us to imagine, that they would not en- 
titely forget fuch minutiw in the field. The Jewith writers, 
followed by the author of the “ Differtation fur la tact? 
“que des Hebreux,” affirm, that they arranged their armies 
in one fingle line, of confiderable depth, fometimes between 
‘twenty and thirty in‘file. Along the front of thefe were 
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placed the light armed men, viz. the moft expert archers, 
ipearmen, and Mngers, who began the onfet by a warlike 
fhout, and with cafting thick fhowers of darts and {tones 
agaiuft the enemy’s front, in order to canfe terror-and con- 
fufion, and {top the rufhing in of the chariots, which among 
the Canaanites were very numerous, by wounding the horfes 
and drivers. This is the more probable, as it is a method 
commen to moft of the Afiatic nations. Anc. Univ. Hift. 
vol. iii. p.184. 

The order of battle deferibed by Xenophon (Cyropzdia) 
to fiave been ufed by Cyrus at the aétion of Thymbra, 
though perhaps a vifionary one as applied in the text, may 
ferve to give an idea of the method generally ufed by the an- 
cient Perfians in drawing up their armies, with which Xeno- 
phon muft have been well acquainted. The cavalry, in the 
fituation which it is indifpenfably neceflary for them to ob- 
ferve, were potted on the wings. The heavy armed infantry,, 
carrying, befides the pike, a {word for clofe combat, andi 
drawn up twelve deep, formed the firft line. The fecond 
contiited entirely of light armed, avho threw their darts over 
the heads of the former, and annoyed and difordered the 
enemy in theirapproach. The tnird line, deftined to the 
fame purpole as the fecond, was compofed entirely of archers; 
their bows which were extremely well bent and ftrung, cars 
rying far beyond the front ranks, fo as to exceflively incom- 
mode the enemy. © With thefe were fometimes intermixed 
flingers, who threw large flones with great effe&t. For this 
purpofe the Rhodians afterwards fubitituted leaden balls. 
The fourth line, confifting of heavy armed, and fimilar to 
the firft, was intended to fupport the preceding ones, and 
prevent them from giving way. It alfo ferved as a rear-guard 
and a corps-de-referve to repulfe the enemy who {fhould 
penetrate fo far. The Perfians alfo made ufe of moveable 
towers, ereéted on large carriages, each drawn by fixteen 
oxen, and containing twenty men, who threw ftones and 
darts. Thefe were placed in line in the rear of all the army, 
behind the corps-de-referve, and favoured the rallying of 
thofe troops which were pufhed and thrown into confufion 
by the enemy. They placed likewife great reliance in 
armed chariots, which they drew up fometimes in front of 
the battle, and fometimes upon the flanks, when in fear of 
being enveloped. 

Such was the extent of the military {cience of thofe na- 
tions, who under Xerxes threatened Europe and the Weft 
with fubjugation. But we fee no occafion on which they 
knew how to profit by the advantage of the ground to pe 
the war, when neceffary, into adifficult country, to make ule 
of defiles and ambufcades, either for the purpofe of coverings 
themfelves from the attacks of the enemy, or of annoying 
him on his march ; or to protraét an unequal campaign by 
avoiding a decifive aGtion with a fuperior antagonift, and ré- 
ducing him to diftrefs for want of forage and ammunition: 
Neither do weobferve that they paid the requifite attention tb 
the fupporting of their flanks by rivers, moraffes, or heights, 
when it ould have heen advantageous by giving them an 
equal front to an army much more numerous, and puttin 
them out of danger of being furrounded. Rollin, Hitt. An- 
cienne; liv. iv. ch. 4. phe 

The Perfians made fome alterations in this fyftem ; but 
they were far from being judicious. Artaxerxes Mnémnon 
at the battle of Cunaxa, threw all his forces into one line, 
for the purpofe of furrounding or outflanking thofe of his 
brother Cyrus; but he preferved the clumfy order of [quare - 
battalions, whofe unwieldinefs rendered it impoffible for them 
to take advantage of a fuccefs with the neceflary prompti- 
tude, to retreat with facility, or manwuvre with any effect. 


The difpofition of Mnemnon the Rhodian,. in-vppofing the 
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paflage of the Granicus by Alexander was lefs faulty, He 
formed two lines; the firft of cavalry to affail and diforder 
the Greeks as they attempted to gain the bank of the river ; 
and the fecond, at fome diftance, of infantry, with the in- 
tention, no doubt, of fupporting the firft; but, however 
judicious this arrangement might have been, he wanted ge- 
nius-or inclination to profit by it, and tamely fuffered the 
Macedonians to reach the-fhore, defeat the cavalry oppofed 
to them, and form their phalanx undifturbed for the attack 
of his heavy-armed foot, without ftirring from his polition, 
or cafting a fingle javelin. It is impoflible to read, with- 
out indignation, the unfoldierlike: details of the pompous 
march of Darius, and the extreme folly, as well as ignorance, 
confpicuous in the order of battle he made his armies obferve 
at Iffus aud Gaugamela. His awkward evolutions on the 
former occafioa, difordered his forces before the commence- 
ment of the action. In the latter inftance he preferved the 
ruinous arrangement of his infantry by nations, in huge 
¢quare battalions ; he intermixed them with corps of horfe nd 
Iefs unwieldy ; and, not content with having committed 
faults fo inexcufable, he furpaffed them both by another. 
The nature of the ground, not allowing his immenfe army to 
extend itfelf upon a fingle front, feemed to point out the ne- 
cefiity of a fecoud line, or at leait a corps-de-referve. He 
indeed drew up, behind his centre, feveral immenfe batta- 
lions for which he had no room in front ; but fo clofe to the 
firft line, that when thefe gave way, the referve, inftead of 
fupporting, ferved only to augment their diforder. Againit 
fuch an enemy, it is by no means furprifing that Alexander 
fhould have been, with inferior forces, fo completely fuc- 
cefsful. Xenoph. Anab. lib. i. Arrian. in vit. Alex. lib. 1. 
& ii. 

We now turn to the Greeks, who, of all people of anti- 
quity, the Romans excepted, were the beit judges of war- 
like affairs and military condué ; but we cannot eafily excufe 
them for the overfight they almoft conftantly committed in 
the drawing up of their whole army on one front, and trufting 
to a fingle effort the fuccefs of the day. Their infantry 
confifted of two kinds of foldiers. The heavy armed, who 
carried large bucklers, lances, and fwords, and-in whom 
eonfifted the principal ftrength of the army ; and the arch- 
ers and {lingers who were generally diftributed along the 
front of the line, and employed their ftones, darts, and ar- 
rows, to diforder the ranks of the enemy. Having made 
their difcharges, they retired round the flanks into the rear 
of the heavy armed, whence they continued throwing their 
darts during the reft of the action. As for the heavy armed, 
or Hoplites, we fhall follow, Thucydides in defcribing their 
difpofition, according to the Lacedemonian fyftem, that 
nation being then reckoned the moft expert among the 
Greeks in military knowledge. Their battalions confilted 
of four leffer divifions, each confifting of 128 men, and fub- 
divided into four others, each of 32 men. The effective 
force of every large corps thus confifted of 512 foldiers, who 
were ufually drawn up in {maller ones of four men in front, 
and eight in file. We find feven of thefe regiments engaged 
at the firlt battle of Mantinea, during the Peloponnetian 
War. The depth of the files was, however, often altered, 
when judged neceffary by their commanders. 

The Lacedemonians never made ufe of cavalry before the 
Meffenian war, on which occafion they were convinced of 
the impracticability of carrying on their operations in a flat 
country without it. Even then they rarely exceeded the 
number of fix hundred, and thefe were chiefly compofed of 
the inhabitants of a little diftridin Laconia called Sciritis, 
a circumftance from which they derived their appellation of 
Skirites. They were always drawn up on the left flank of 
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thearmy, a poft they claimed by right, Sé averfe were the 
Greeks in general to the ufe of cavalry, that in the mott 
flourifhing periods of the Athenian republic, they never 
muttered above 1,200 1n their army. 

The Greek taGticiansof the middle ageshaveexhautted their 
imaginations in forming fanciful orders of battle, principally 
for the cavalry. Minute geometricians and theoretical fol- 
diers, they have confidered the art of war in a light entirely 
mechanical ; and employing their pencils at random, have 
given us upon paper fuch plans and difpofitions as only could 
exift in their own ideas, and could only originate in their 
ignorance. of the practical part of the {cience. It is hence 
we derive the rhomb, the wedge, the orbicular, oval, and 
angular manner of difpofing their forces, mancuvres per= 
haps of ufe in exereifing a fquadron, but not to be adopt- 
ed in the field without imminent and inevitable danger. To 
form a proper eftimation of ancient tadtics, we fhould con- 
fult the writings of thofe celebrated characters, who only 
recount what they have in perfon feen, and themfelves per- 
formed. Such are Xenophon, Polybius, Julius Czxfar, and 
Arrian. In reading them we trace the military art among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to its higheft pitch of per- 
fection. The principal offenhve and defenfive operations of 
a campaign in the open country, or of a fiege, are developed 
with order and perfpicuity, and the images they prefent to 
us are diftin&tly imprinted on ourimagination, Vhucyd. lib. 
ii.—Rollin, Hift. Anc. liv. x. ch. 2.—Potter. Archzol. 
tom. ii. lib. 3. ch. 9.—/Bhian. tat. ch. 18.—Guifchardt 
Memoires Milit. in difc. prelim. " 

Philip and Alexander put the laft hand to improving the 
order of the Greek infantry in the creation and ettablifhment 
of their formidable phalanx. For a particular account of 
its formation and evolutions, we muit refer the reader to the 
article PHavanx. For feveral ages, this was the order of 
battle which moft prevailed among the nations of the then 
known world. ‘The Carthaginians, the Syrians, the Egyp- 
tians, adopted its ufe. We find the generals of Mithridates 
employed it againit Sylla, and the barbarous Helvetii and 
Germans in their contefts with Julius Cafar. But the dif- 
ficulty of preferving the necefiry unifon and order in fo large 
and numerous a body; and the want of a fecond line to fup- 
port it when obliged to give way, were glaring defects in its 
difpofition, and it was therefore eventually forced to give 
place to the more convenient and f{cientific arrangement of the 
Roman legion. 

A Roman legion arranged in order of battle, confifted of 
thirty manipuli, of various ftrength according to the’ efta- 
blifhment of the legion. Suppofing it of 5000 men, each 
manipulus of the Hattati and Principes was compofed of 140 
foldiers ;—thofe of the Triarii only of 60; the remnant of the 
troops were Velites, or hght armed... Livy, in deferibing the 
war with the Latins, gives the following account of the or- 
donnance of the legion. The Fiaftati, drawn up in fepa- 
rate manipuli, formed the firft ime. The Principes, chiefly 
old experienced foldiers, were placed behind the former, but 
with intervals between their companies fufficiently wide to 
receive the Haftati in cafe they fhould be obliged te retreat. 
The Triarii, all veterans, who befides the fhort {word com- 
mon to all the levionaries, were armed with long pikes, com- 
pofed the third line 3 their intervals being fo extended as to 
enable them to receive both the Principes and Haftati with- 
in them without any diforder, and ftill facing the enemy. 
Tf therefore the Haftati found themfelves unable to fuftain the 
charge, they retired gently within the Principes, and joining 
with them, renewed the combat. If thefe proved too weak 
for refiftance, both retired amidft the’ Triarii, where rallying, 
they foymed a new line, and charged with more vigour than 

ever, 
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ever, If again defeated, the battle was loft: the Romans 
had uo further refource. Livy, lib. vii —Machiavel, art. 
di Guer.. lib. iti. ch. i. 

Thefe fucceffive retreats are no where mentioned except in 
Livy as above ftated ; and prejudiced as we are in favour of 
the military {cience of the Romans, we find it difficult to 
conceive the practicability of their execution. Livy has, in 
fact, much miftaken the itention of the difpofition in quin- 
cunx of the ancient legion. Its fole defign was to enable 
the army to form with facility in that order of battle which 
the fituation of the enemy, or nature of the ground, might 
render moit applicable. At the moment which preceded 
the charge, the manipuli of the fecond line, marching brifkly 
up into the intervals of the Hattati, formed a continued 
front, ten files in depth, and equal to that of the enemy. 
The Triarii remained as a corps-de-referve. It was thus, as 
we fhall inconteitably prove in ouraccount of thofe actions, 
that the Roman infantry were arranged at the Zredia and at 
Cazne. It was thus, with fome little variation, that they 
foughtat Zama. Neither was it unufual with them to dif- 
pofe their manipuli according to the principles of the column, 
as in the battle of Tunis, and that between Scipio and Af- 
drubal the fon of Gifco, in Spain. Where there was but 
little to fear from the impetus of the enemy, the intervals of 
the Haitati were filled up by the Velites ; the Principes re- 
maining at their pofts in a fecond line ; but, oppofed to the 
clofe and heavy order of the Macedonian phalanx, a dire@ly 
different difpofition was obferved. The manipuli of each line, 

referving their intervals, and acting as feparate corps, haraf- 

ed the enemy by defultory attacks, obliged them to abandon 
their united order, in which fituation only they were invin- 
cible, and penetrating the phalanx in every dire€tion, obtained 
aneafy triumph. Guifchardt, Memoires Militaires, ch. iv. 
. Ass to the Velites, and in later times the archers and 
flingers, they were not drawn up in this regular manner ;_ but 
difpofed of either before the front of the Haftati, or fcat- 
tered up and down among the void {paces of the firft line, 
‘or finally, placed in two bodies on the wings. Thefe always 
began the battle, fkirmifhing in flying parties with the fore- 
moit troops of the enemy. If they were repulfed, which 
was ufually the cafe, they fell back to the flanks of the army, 
or retired through the intervals into the rear. When they 
retreated, the Ha ftati advanced to the charge. The auxi- 
liary forces generally compofed the two points of the battle, 
and covered the whole body of the Roman infantry. Asto 
the cavalry, it was pofted on the wings, fighting fometimes 
on foot as well as on horfeback ; and here we find fome rea- 
fon to arraign the judgment of the Romans, who never 
allotted a proportion of more than 300 cavalry to each legion 
whatever might be the nature of that country which was the 
theatre of the war. They made no difference between the 
plains of Lombardy and the mountains of Liguria ; and in 
the Alps maintained the fame number of fquadrons, as in the 
fertile valleys of Apulia. i 

But the order of battle in quincunx was in pee of time 
abandoned by the Romans. The tactics of Cafar widely 
differ from thofe of Scipio and Almilius Paulus; and the 
march and order obferved by Metellus in his Numidian war 
egainft Jugurtha, tranfmitted to us by Salluft, are the lait 
traces we find in hiftory of the difpolition which proved fo 
fatal to Hannibal, to Philip, and to Perfeus. he mani- 

uli with intervals ; the three lines of Hailati, Principes, and 
riarit, differing in arms and in numbers, difappear, and 
about the age of Marius, the legion aflumes a new form. 
Inftead of thirty companies, we then find it divided into ten 
cohorts, equivalent to our battalions, fince they each con- 
filled of from five to fix hundred men, drawn up ina fingle 


line, with a depth of eight or fometimes nine in file, The 
legions of Vefpafian, according to Joiephus, were drawn up 
fix deep. This laft arrangement continued to be obferved 
without alteration during the flourifhing ages of Rome ; but 
as we advance nearer to modern times, we perceive their mi- 
litary art decline in its perfection, in proportion to the 
decay of their greatnefs. Under Leo and Mauritius it is as 
difficult to recognize the tadtics, as the empire of the Czxfarss 
The difficulty of afcertaining the period of thefe fucceflive 
alterations has deterred thofe authors who have been moit 
capable from undertaking the office ; and finding it eafier to 
fuppofe that Livy and Plutarch have furnifhed us with fufti- 
cient information on the fubject, they have concurred with 
thofe writers to miflead and perplex us., Salluit. bell. Jug. 
—Cefar,—Jofeph. de bell. Jud.—Guifchardt, prel. dife. 

For further obferyations on the difcipline and conttitution 
of the ie eh fee the article Leciox. 

Fora long fucceflion of barbarous ages, we find nothing 
to intereit us in military tactics. Imitating in arude degree 
the order of battle pointed out to them by their anceftors, 
the weitern nations from the fifth to the fifteenth century, 
fought in large bodies, divided into an indefinite number of 
lines or wards, in every one of which the infantry, inte- 
rior in itrength aud importance of fervice, compoted 
the centre, flanked by the heavy armed cavalry, who always 
decided the fate of battles. It is in vain to fearch for mili- 
tary feience in thefe periods, and we {hall therefore pafs them 
over with all poffible rapidity. “er 

The introduction of artillery and fire-arms neceflurily in- 
troduced analteration inthis fyftem. The cavalry ceafed to 
be the arbiters of fuccefs, and declined rapidly in their im- 
portance. The deftructive effect of the newly invented en- 
gines rendered it impoffible to avoid making a material change 
in the order of the battalions. Their depth was gradually 
decreafed. The method of engaging in wards was abolifhed, 
as expofing numbers of troops to be facrificed without occa- 
fion ;_ and two lines with a corps-de-referve were in time 
thought quite fufficient for the purpofe of action, The 
front of the army was proportionally extended, and embraced 
a greater extent of country. The advantages of ground, 
before judged in comparifon trivial, were now eagerly fought 
after. Generals became from neceffity taCticians, and by 
little and little, continually improving, fometimes flowly, 
fometimes with rapidity, the military art afflumed the face it 
wears in our times; under the au{pices progreflively of a 
Guftavus, a Condé, an Eugene, a Marfhal Saxe, and a 
Frederic the Great, whofe names will never be forgotten by 
the lateft pofterity. 

Under the articles Cocumn and Line, to which they of 
right belong, we thall attempt to illuftrate and compare the 
French and Pruffian fyitems of the order of battle as now 

ractifed by beth thefe nations ; and accompany them with 
inftances from among the number which have of late years 
fallen under our infpection. 

Barre, ina Naval fenfe, denotes an engagement be- 
tween two fleets, {quadrons, or even fingle fhips. See Ex- 
GAGEMENT. The ancients had divers forms of fea-battles; 
as the half-moon, circle, and forceps. In all thefe, not 
only the fhips engaged each other, and by their beaks and 
prows, and fometumes their fterns, endeavoured to dah in 
pieces, or overfet and fink each other, but the foldiers alfo 
annoyed the enemy with darts and flings, and, on their nearer 
approach, with fword and {pears, boarding each other by 
laying bridges between the thips. 

By way of preparation they took down their fails, and 
lowered their matts, and fecured whatever might expofe them 
to the wind, choofing rather to be governed by their oars. 
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Barrier, Line of. See Line. 

Barrie, Square. See Square BATTALION, 

Battve, Attainder by. See ATTAINDER. 

Barrze royal, in Cock-fighting, denotes a fight between 
three, five, or feven cocks all together ; fo as that the cock 
which ftands longeft gets the day. h : 

BarTTuE-AxE, an ancient military weapon, which, at dif- 
ferent periods, formed a principal part of the offentive 
armour. 

Homer never afcribes this weapon to any but the barba- 
rians, for the battle-axe was not ufed in war by the politer 
nations. Enftathius tells us, it was the favourite weapon of 
the Amazons. The only inflance where Homer has placed 
it in the hands of a warrior occurs in the thirteenth book of 
the Iliad, when Pifander fights Menelaus; it is there called 
Afun, and is defcribed with fingular minutenets. 

: i 2 un gordo: devo xmAny 
Aginy euxarnov, erative aude TENE Key 
1.611. 

The T:acxv:, mentioned in the fifteenth book, 1.710, was 

perhaps not very different : 
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Oks: 3n rerexerwi, nob alunos paxorre. 

Something of this kind, it feems, was in ufe among the 
BaGtrians, when they attended Xerxes’ expedition: befide 
bows and arrows, we are told they were armed with a fort 
of hatchet, called Sagaris: (Herodotus, Polymnia Ixiv.) 
The Lycians had axes and daggers: (Ibid. xcii.) and the 
Egyptians huge battle-axes. 

At the fiege ofthe Roman capitol, by the Gauls under 
Brennus, we find one of the moft diftinguifhed warriors 
armed with a battle-axe (Plut. Camillus) : and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, many centuries afterwards, defcribing a body 
of Gauls, furnifhes them all with battle-axes and fwords. 
From Tacitus, it fhould feem, the ancient Germans had clubs, 
but no fuch weapons as thofe we are {peaking of: and the 
only inftance in his writings where /ecuris occurs as an im- 
plement of combat, is where the Othonians are particularly 
defcribed as ftriking on the helmets of their antagonifts with 
their axes. (Waciti Hit, II. xi.) In fhort, it was even 
then never ufed but among the Roman auxiliaries. 

The introduGtion of the battle-axe into this country has 
been frequently attributed to the Danes ; but proofs of its 
earlier ufe among us are not wanting, and there are initances 
known where it has been found even among the fepulchres 
ofthe ancient Britons. Mr. Rooke, in the Archeologia of 
the Antiquary Society (vol. x.p.1 13.) bas deferibed a frag 
ment of an ancient battle.axe found among fome Druidical 
remains in a barrow at Alpatria in Cumberland, June 1789. 
And in the fame volume (pl. xl.) are two reprefentations of 
the old Galwegian bill, or battle-axe, found in a mofs near 
Terreagles, the teat of Marmaduke Maxwell Conttable, efq. 
of Nethdalein Ireland. Others lrave been found among the 
barrows on the downs of Wiltfhire, and m the north of 
Scotland. ; 

That it was ufed ia the early Saxon times, we have the 
authorityof feveral manufcripts of the ninth century; and the 
French writers have recorded a particular mttance of its ufe 
in France, fo far back as the year 510. Clovis, they fay, 
bribed the minifters and captains of Ragnacharius to deliver 
up both him and his brother : and when the prifoners were 
brought before him, he firft reproached them for fuffering 
themfelvesto be chained, and then dilpatched them with his 
battle-axe. See Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 42. 

The battle-axe, however, was more ufed by the Danes 
than any other of the Northern nations: and they were, in 
courfe, more expert with it. At the battle of Stamford, 
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O&. 24, 1066, between Haroldking of England, and Harold 
Harfager of Norway, when the Norwegians were obliged 
to retire, and the Englifh begun to purfue them with great 
eagernefs, a total:ftop was put to their purfuit for feveral 
hours by the defperate boldnefs of a fingle Norwegian, who 
defended the pais of Stamford-bridge with his battle-axe ; 
he killed more than forty of the Englifh, and was himlelf 
flain only by ftratagem. (Hen. Hunt. |. vii. p. 217.) The 
battle-axe principally in ufe among the Anglo-Saxons apsears 
to have been the Lipennis, or double-edged axe ; the gi/arma 
is f{uppofed to have been the bipennis with a longer handle 
or halbert : and the po/e-axe, with an edge on one fide, and 
a fharp point on the other, probably came in with the 
Normans. 

During the middle period of our hiftory we read but little 
of this weapon, though the Welfh infantry at the battle of 
Agincourt, 1415, found it particularly ferviceable in dif-~ 
patching thofe whom the archers had wounded with their 
arrows. One of the laft inftances of its effeétual fervice was 
at the battle of Tewkibury, during the quarrel of the Rofes, 
when the duke of Somerfet clave lord Wenlock’s head. 

Towards the fixteenth century, it feems to have been gra- 
dually difufed, though one inftance occurs where a piftol 
‘placed in its handle befpeaks a wifh in the warriors of that 
period to improvevits ule. (See Arms.) It was perhaps moft 
ferviceable when our knights were completely cafed in ar- 
mour ; and has fince degenerated into the halbert or partifan. 

BATTLEMENTS, inthe Military drt, indentures, or 
notches in the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, in 
form of embrafures, for the fake of looking through themy 
-&c. much affected in the old fortification. 

BATTOCHES, or Barrocues. See Barracks. 

BAT TOLOGY, from Bzrio:, battus, babbler, and rzya 
I /peak,in Grammar,amultiplying of words without occafion, 
or a needlefs and fuperfluous repetition of the fame words, or 
things. 

BATTONI, or Batonr, Pompero, in Biography, an 
eminent Italian painter of the Florentine fchool, was born 
at Lucca in .1708. He was the fon of a gold{mith, and 
brought up to that bufinefs ; but difcovering a ftrong pre- 
dileGtion for painting, he was fupported in the Roman 
{chool by a fubfeription ; andat Rome he employed himfelf 
‘in ftudying the antique, and copying the works of Raphael, 
and likewife in forming a ftyle of his own, from a diligent 
obfervation of nature. Having diftinguithed himfelf both 
asa defigner and a colourilt, he was engaged in the execution 
of many important works, and painted altar-pieces and 
other pictures for various churches in Rome, Milan, Brefcia, 
Liucea, Parma, Meffina, and other cities ; as wellas hiltory- 
piecesfor private perfons. One of his moft admired works, 
is a holy family, purchafed for a large fum by the grand 
duke of Ruffia. Battoni, however, acquired his principal 
faine asa portrait painter. Befides three popes, he painted 
feveral of the Imperial families of Auftria and Ruffia. In 

‘recompence for 2 pitture, which commemorated the inter- 
yiew of the emperor Jofeph with his brother at Rome in 
1770, he received feveral magnificent prefents ; and he, with 
all his male ifflue, was eanobled by the emperor. By the 
beautiful daughter of the furveyor of the Farnefe palace, 
whom he married in early life, he had feveral children ; and 
two of his daughters were highly celebrated for their tatte 
and proficiency in mufic. As to his character, he was fimple 
and modeft, fincere, triendly, and charitable ; much attached 
to religion, and very afliduous in the exercife of his pro- 
felfion. He feldom appeared in public, preferring a retired 
life, partly on account of the defects of his education, and 
partly by reafon of the awkwardnefs of his figure, which ap- 
proached 
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proached to deformity, Ass a painter, he acquired eminence 
_ by the native-foree of his genius; and he had no rival but 
lies pea furpafied him in knowledge and learaing, whilit 
he was inferior to him in natural talents.  Battoni, having 
completed his ygth year, died in1787. Pilkingtow. Biog. Dict. 
_BATTOON, or Baroox. See Baston. 

BATTORY, a name given by the Huns 7 owns to their 
magazines or factories abroad: the chief of which are thofe 
at Archangel, Novegorod, Berghem, Lifbon, Venice, and 
Antwerp. 

BATTOW, .in Geography, a village on the weil coat of 
Africa, S. E. from Cape C, vallos, on the weit fide of a 
{mall river oppofite to Zeno, or Swiso, on the ealt fide. 
About half a league eaft, are two rocks lying uader water, 
and the breakers over them are feen at fea at the diltance 
of aleague, and ferve to point out the Cape and Road. 
N. lat 5°. W. long. 8° 30’. 

BATTRE cua Mesure, Fr. to beat time, in Ju/ic. 
‘There are variova ways of marking the meafure and accents 
in mufic: by dividing each bar into 2, 3, or 4 equal 
parts with the motion of the hand, the foot, a dafon, ora 
roll of paper. In common time of 2 minims or 2 crotchets 
in a bar, called binary meafure, the hand is merely moved 
dows and up. In time of 4 crotchets ia a bar, the French 
frequently mark each portion of it, by beating the hand 
down to the firlt crotchet, moving it to the left for the 2d, 
to the right for the 3d, and lifting it op for the laft. In 
triple time, or ternary meafure of 3 minims, 3 crotchets, or 
3 quavers, it is ufually beaten, 2 down and one up, or the 
1ft down, the 2dto the left, andthe 3d up. 

The beating time is of great antiquity. The ancient 
Greeks had various ways of regulating the accents of fong, 
and fteps of the dance. See Ruyrum and Greek Music. 

The Italians often beat the two firft portions vf a bar, and 
lift the hand up for the reft, both in common and triple 
time. 

At the Opera, concert-fpiritual, and even at private con- 
certs (formerly ) there was a perfon at Paris, armed with a 
truncheon (La‘on de Me/ure) like a general, whom Rouffeau, 
in his Dictionary, ridicules, and fays that he had. been very 
aptly called the Bucheron, or wood-cutter ; though when 
he wrote his mufical articles for the Encyclopedic, the Italians 
and other nations, fill had a Corj/la to regulate the meature 
in the numerous bands employed in their churches when 
there was a gran Funzione im celebration of fome faint or 
holy time. But it was in‘England. at the Commemoration 
of Handel in Weltmisiter-abbey, that, in the moft numerous 
band that ever was aflembléd in modern times, a Corypheus 
was fir difpenfed with. See Time, Measure, Assis & 
Tests, Bar, Accent, & Batrura. 

BATTUS, Lieven, in Biography, was born at Ghent, 
about the year 1540; but his father being obliged to remove 
to Roftock, on account of the troubles about religion, when 
he was only ten years old, he was put under the belt matters 
that place could afford, and he fo well profited by the in- 
ftrudtion he received, that in 1559 he was appointed teacher 
in mathematics: In this office he continued until the year 
1565, when the country being at once afflicted with war aud 

plague, he went firlt to Padua, and then to Venice, 
avhere he was admitted: doétor in medicine. Returning to 
Rotteck, he-praétifed medicine with fo much fuccefs and 
reputation, that he was appointed profeffor in that {cience, 
in which poft he died, April tsg1. Some fmall medical 
tracts, left by him in maith; were publifhed in the Ma- 
cellanea of enry ‘Suretius, at Frankf. 1611, 8vo. His 
fon, Conrad Battus, following in the fteps of his father, re- 
turning from his travels, took the degree of doctor in medi- 
cine at Bafle, in 1604, but falling down fairs, at his brother’s 
heoufe at Roflock, foon after his return there, he received 
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4 wound in his groin, from a knife he had in his pocket, 
which occafioned his death. He alfo left fome thort effays 
on medical fubjects, which were publifhed with his father’s, 
in the Mifcellaaea. 

Bartus, Cuarces, a Flemifh writer of fome eminence, 
who flourifhed about the end of the 16th century, pub- 
lihed in 1598, a tranflation of the works of Guillemeau, 
into his own language, folio, Dordretch, and in 1615, the 
works of Ambrofe Para, folio, Amiterdam, with numerous 
plates engraved on wood ; alfo a manual for furgeons, with 
a treatife on wounds of the head, from Hippocrates, 12me. 
Haller. Bib. Chirurg. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

Bartus, ia Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, an order of penitents at 
Avignon, and in Provence, whofe piety carries them to ex- 
ercife fevere difcipline upon themfeives, both in public and 
private. 

BATTUSZANL ia Geography,a town of European Tur- 
key, in the province of Moldavia, 44 miles N.N.W. of Jafly. 

BATTUTA, Ital. a bar in Mufic, or thofe portions of 
a mufical compolition, where the time is Leaten, or marked, 
with the hand or foot. The Crufca dictionary detines bat- 
tuta; quella mifura di tempo che da il maeftro della mufica, 
in Jattendo w cantori. Varchi, who died in 1566, and who 
is quoted in the Crufca as authority for the ufe of this term, 
fays ; quanta noia, e faltidio n’ apportino coloro agli occhi, 
e agli orecchi, i quale che non ballano a tempo, 0 non can- 
tano a baftuta, What pain and uneafy fenfations do thofe 
give us, who neither dance nor fing in time ! ma 

Amendue parlarino in rime, canzoni, e altre {pezie di dire 
con mi/ura di piede, e di tempo fillabitati. Both pronounced 
in rhyme, fongs, and other {pecies of poetry, in meafured 
feet, and poetical numbers. This paflage is cited from a | 
MS. of 1400. 

It isnot eafy to imagine how mufic, in many parts, could 
be compofed in /core, with bars or vertical lines drawn , 
through them all, whence theterm /core was derived ; nor 
what kind of bars could contain the quantity of a maxima, 
equal to eight femibreves, unlefs we fuppofe that femibreves 
were fung or played as quick as quavers dre now. See Time, . 
Accent, Agsis, and Measure. 

The moft ancient kind of time-table that has occurred in. . 
the courfe of our refearches, confifted of only four feveral 
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Among Italian muficians we frequently find the words 
a baituta, which import in time or meafure, after recitative or 
an “ad libitum.” Accordingly, a in the Italian mufical 
language, when it precedes afubilantiye, has the power of in. 
BATU-PU RUDAN, fluéius lapidei ( /a/ent.) in Natural 
Hijlory, one of the fynonyms of Mannerora Lanyrin- 
THicA. Gmel. 
BATUA, Butua, Buthoe, or Buthoue, in Ancient Geo-~ 
aroplys atown of Dalmatia, now Bupoa, which fee, 
Satwa, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, in the 
empire of Monomatapa, extending from the sn gat 
ie 
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‘the Moon to the river Magnico, whofe prince is a vaffal of the 
‘emperor. It is famous for its gold mines. 

BATUDA, a method of {ihing mentioned in fome 
Middle Age Writers, wherein the fifh are driven by beating 
the water with poles, till flocking into one place, they are 
the fooner caught. 

BATUECAS, Los, in Geography, a people of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Leon, and dioceie of Coria, inhabiting a 
valley called * the valley of the Batuecas,’? encompafied by 
mountains that are almoft inacceffible, between Salamanca 
to the north, Coria to the fouth, the river Tormez to the 
eaft, andthe rock of France to the weft. Thefe people are 
fuppofed to be the remains of the ancient Goths, who took 
refuge in this valley among high mountains in their efcape 
from the Moors. Others fay, that their anceftors were an- 
cient Spaniards or Iberians, who retired hither at the time of 
the invafion of the Goths. They are diftinguifhed by their 
barbarifm and rufticity to fuch a degree, that the Spaniards 
proverbially denominate an uncivilized perfon, one who comes 
from the valley of Batuecas. 

BATURIN, a town of the Ukraine, on the river Defna, 
belonging to the Ruffians, and fituate in the diftri@ of Nef- 
chin, which forms apart of Leffler Ruffia. It was deftroyed 
by the Ruffians in 1708 ; but the caftle has been twice re- 
built, and the town in fome degree repaired. 

BATUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of CeramByx, found in 
India and South America.. The thorax is wrinkled and {pi- 
Bous: wing-cafes bidentated: antenne long, with hooked 
prickles. Zinn. This is Capricornus niger. Mu/. Petrop. 

BATUSABER, in Geography, the capital of the kingdom 
of Yohor, in the fouthern extremity of the peninfula of Ma- 
lacca, fituated about 6 leagues from the fea, on the river 
Yohor or Jor, in a marfhy fituation, fo that its {mall wooden 
houfes are raifed upon poles about 8 feet from the ground. 

BATZ, or Barzen, in Commerce, a copper coin mixed 
with fome filver, and current at different rates, according to 

‘the quantity of alloy, in many parts of Germany and Swit- 
zerland. 

B. AV. See CuardAcrer. 

BAVANY, or Bowany, in Geography, a river of Hin- 
dooftan, which rus into the Cavery, 7 miles north of Er- 
road in Coimbetore. N. lat. 11° 25’. E. long. 77° 50’. 

BAVARIA, Cirecre or, called Bayern by the Germans, 
one of the circles of Germany, derives its name from the 
duchy of Bavaria, which is the moft confiderable part of it, 
and is bounded on the eaft by Auftria and Bohemia, on the 
feuth by Carinthia and Tyrol, on the weft by Suabia and 
Franconia, and on the north by the Upper Palatinate, which, 
if confidered as belongieg to it, verges towards Upper Sax- 

ony. The dominions of the eleCtor of Bavaria and the Pa- 
hatinate, for thefe eleGtorates are united, are computed to 
contain 16,176 fquare miles, and 1,934,000 inhabitants. 
Hoeck eftimates Bavaria at 1,339,900, and the Palatinate 
at 305,000. See Pararinatre. Bufching diftributes the 
zo ftates of the circle of Bavaria into ecclefiaftic and 
laic. To the former he refers the archbifhopric of Saltz- 
burg, the bifhoprics of Freifingen, Ratifbon and Paffau, to- 
gether with the priory of Berchtolfgaden, and the abbies of 
St. Emeran, Lower and Upper Muntter, all which three lie 
mm the city of Ratifbon. ‘The latter are compofed of the elec- 
torate of Bavaria, the duchies of Neuburg and Sulzbach, 
the landgravate of Leuchtenberg, the princely county of 
Sternftem, together with the counties of Haag and Orten- 
burg, and alfo the lordfhips of Ehrenfels, Sulzburg, and 
Pyrbaum, Hohenwaldeck, Brieteneck, and the imperial city 
of Ratifbon. Of this circle, the ele€tor of Bavaria, and 
the archbifiop of Saltzharg, are joint fummoning princes. 
The diets, though ufually held at Ratifbon, are fometimes 


Lope. es! dae 
fummoned to Wafferburg, Landfhut, and Muldorf. When 


the military force of the empire, iu time of peace, was fettled 
in 1681, at 40,cco men, the number required to be fur- 
nifhed by this circle was 800 cavalry, and 1494 infantry ; 
and towards the 300,000 florins granted in 1707, it paid 
18,252 florins, gkruitzers. The elector of Bavaria is the 
military commander of the forces of the circle. 

Bavaria is part of the Rhetia Vindelicia and Noricum of the 
ancients, and is f{uppofed to have derived its name from the 
Bott, a warlike people that migrated from Gallia Celtica, 
crofled the Rhine, and firit fettledin Bohemia. About the 
time of the emperor Auguitry:, they were expelled the coun- 
try by the Marcomanni, and removed into Noricum ; and 
their fettlement was called “ Bojer”? or “ Bayerland :”? in 
Latin, « Bojaria,” or “ Bajoaria,’’ whence, in procefs of time, 
was formed Bavaria. In the 6th century, when the empire 
of the Franks was divided among the four fons of Clovis, 
Bavaria became fubje& to the dominion of the Auftrafian 
kings, and was governed by dukes. In the gth century, 
princes of the Francic family aflumed the flyle of kings of 
Bavaria, while Lieutpold in 889, was the firlt duke; and his 
progeny extend to the prefent day, though interrupted in 
946, when, Berthold dying without children, the emperor 
Otho gave Bavaria to his brother Henry of Saxony. © In 
107!, Welph, fon of Azo of Efte, became duke of Bavaria, 
which, in 1138, pafled to the houfe of Auftria; but in 1154, 
it reverted to the houfe of Welph, in the perfon of Henry 
the Lion. In 1180, it finally returned to the firft family, 
by the fucceffion of Otho of Wittlebach, a defcendant of 
Arnulph, fecond duke of Bavaria, A.D. 907. After the 
family had been unjuftly deprived for more than two 
centuries, the Palatinate and Bavaria have recently been in- 
habited by a branch of the family of Deux Ponts, the fon 
of the elector being now nominal duke of Deux Ponts. 

Bavaria, Duchy or Eladorate of, comprehends the greater 
part of the circle, and is divided into Upper and Lower Ba- 
varia, and the Upper Palatinate. The length from north to 
fouth is fomewhat iaterrupted, but may be about 150 Bri- 
tifh miles, and the breadth about 120. The duchy is 
bounded on the north by Bohemia and the Upper Palati- 
nate ; on the eaft by Auftria, and the bifhoprics of Saltz- 
burg and Paffau; on the weft by the duchy of Neuberg, 
the marquifate of Burgau, and the bifhopric of Augiburg ; 
and on the fouth by the county of ‘T'yrol, and the bifhopric 
of Brixen. Upper Bavaria is, for the moft part, mountain- 
ous, cold, and barren, producing little corn and lefs wine; but 
it is covered with foreits, interfperfed with large and {mall 
lakes, and abounds in cattle, wild fowl, game, baths, medi- 
cinal fprings, and falt works. It is alfo enriched with mines 
of filver and copper, lead andiron. It has alfo many quar- 
ries of marble. Lower Bavaria, being much more level, is 
more fertile, and produces plenty of grain, patturage, and 
fruit. The mountains of Upper Bavaria may be contidered 
ag branches of the Alps. The chief rivers of this duchy are 
the Danube, the fer, the Inn, the Lech, the Nab, the 
Atmuhl, and the Regen. Its large inland lakes are 16, 
and its-{maller ones 160. Render, in his “ Tour through 
Germany,”’ (Vol. ii. p. 290.) reckons 33 cities, befides Mu- 
nich the capital, 80 market towns, 8000 villages and ham- 
lets, 39,949 taxable farms, 12,000 folitary houfes, 6000 
uninhabited farm-houfes, 180,000 hearths, 3,050 churches, 
548 chapels, 908 parifhes, 12 collegiate foundations, and 142 
convents. Upper Bavaria is divided into two governments 
or regenicies ; that of Munich, and that of Burkhaufen. The 
principal towns of the former are Munich, Pfaffenhaufen, 
Abentperg, Ingolftadt, Donawert, Friedberg, Landeberg, 
Weilheim, Tolz, Wafferburg, Traunftein, and Reichenhall. 


‘Thofe of the latter, are Burkhaufen, Oetting, Tro{burg, 
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Uttendorf, Friburg, Ried, and Scharding, Lower 
varia is alfo divided into two governments; that of Land- 
fhut, comprehending, befides othertowns, Landihut, CEr- 
ding, Dingeliing, Teifbach, Hals, Rotteaburg, Moiburg, 
ade Ofterhofen; and that of Straubing, the chief places of 
which are Straubing, Pogen, Cham, Kelheim, Stadt-am- 
Hoff, and Meckéador he itates of the duchy coofilt 
of the clergy, nobility, and burgefles, of which a committee 
affembles at Munich whenever it may be neceffary: but be- 
fore the acceffion of the houfe of Deux Ponts, the admini- 
ftration had become the moft lethargic of any in Germany ; 
and on this account the political importance of Bavaria has, 
jn fome meafure, declined ; and in the dangerous confli& 
‘that has fubjilted, and may ftill fubfift between France and 
Anftria, it may be difficult for this power to preferve a 
fhadow of independence. By the fifth fecret article of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, October 17, 1797, the French re- 
"public engages to employ its influence, that his majefty the 
emperor fall receive the archbifhopric of Saltzburg, and that 
of the circle of Bavaria which lies between the archbi- 
fhopric of Saltzburg, the river Inn, Salza, and Tyrol ; in- 
cluding the town of Wafferburg, on the right bank of the 
Inn, with an arrondifflement of 3000 toifes. 

The eftablithed religion of Bavaria isthe Roman catholic ; 
and no other is even tolerated : and thus the {pirit of indultry 
is very materially checked and reftrained. The clergy, both 
fecular and regular, are very rich; but the peafants are 
wretched in the extreme, their chief fubfiftence arifing from 
the herds of fwinethat are fedonacorns and crabs in the woods 
and foreits. The regular military force ‘s eftimated at 12,000. 
“The principal manufa€tures of the country are thofeof coarfe 
woollen cloth, filk and woollen ftuffs, velvet, tapeftry, ftock- 
ings, clocks, and watches. The principal exports are wheat, 
cattle, wood, falt, and iron. Befides the mines of filver and 
copper near Podenmais, in the bailliage of Viechtach, and 
of lead at Reichenthal, the chief mineral riches of Bavaria 
confiit in the falt fprings at T'raunftein, which pervade moun- 
tains of faline earth, tke thofe at Hallein, in the archbifhop- 
‘ric of Saltzburg, and occupy many people in produétive in- 
duftry, There are other {prings at Reichenthal. Thefe 
Jatter {prings are 20 in number; but falt is only made from 
4 of them: for which purpofe part of the water proceeding 
from them is conveyed by pipes to the cauldrons at ‘Traun- 
ftein, which is about 3 leagues diftant. The falt annually 
made from thefe {prings amounts to 250,000 quintals. 

* The title of the elector is “ By the grace of God, duke of 
Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alfo of the Upper Palatinate ; 
Palfgrave of the Rhine, arch-fteward of the holy Roman 
empire, and elector and landgrave of Leuchtenberg.”? He 
has 5 hereditary officers, viz. a maffer of the houfhold, a 
fteward, marthal, cup-bearer, and hunt{man. The Bava- 
rian order of Sy. George was revived in 1729, by the elector 
Albert. The knights of the order are ftyled “ defenders 
‘of the immaculate conception of the bleffed Virgin Mary,” 
and are required to produce unqueftionable stl of the no- 
‘bility of their anceftry for 8 generationsin both lines. The 
‘elector is grand matter ; and its enfign is a crofs, enamelled 
“blue, with a St. George in the middle ; on the reverfe of 
“which is the name of the reftorer of the order in a cypher 
furmounted with the cle¢toral cap, and bearing at the 4 
angles the letters I. V. P. F. which fignify “ juftus velut 
palma florebit,” i.¢. the righteous fhall flourith like a palm- 
tree. The crofs is worn pendent to a broad fky-blue ribbon, 
with a black and white border. The eleétorhas the fifth feat in 
the ele€toral collég#, and feveral votes at the diets, both of 
the empire and the circle, in the colleges of the princes and 
couvts, His ofdinary revenue, including the tolls on all 
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the veffels which pafs up and down the Danutke, and other 
pavigable rivers, with that which arifes from the monopoly _ 
of curn, falt, beer, tobacco, and mines, together with his own 
domain, is fuppofed, by fome, 2 amount to 700,000]. per 
ann. Bufching and baron Reifbach eftimate it at 800,000]. 
Render at 1,031,2501. and others at 1,166,G6ool. 

The Bavarians are little diftinguithed in literature ; but 
they are a vigorous race, adapted to the fatigues of war. 
They have, hwvever, an univerfity at Ingolitadt, and an 
Academy of Sciencesat Munich. Baron Reifbach (Trav. i, 
107-)givesavery unfavourable account of their corporeal form 
and general difpofition and character. 'The charaéteciftic of a 
Bavarian, he fays, is a very round head, a little broad chin, a 
large belly, anda pale complexion; fo that many of them ap- 
pear like caricatures of men! They have large fat bellies, fhort 
clubbed feet, narrow fhoulders, a thick round head, and 
fhort necks ; and they are heavy and awkward in their car- 
riage. But thewomen are, in general, extremely beauti- 
ful, well fhaped, of clear tranfparent complexions and much 
more lively and graceful in their geftures than the men. ‘The 
chief ornament of the men is along broad waifteoat, itrangel 
embroidered, from which their breeches hang low and loofe. 
The women difguife themfelves with itays in the thape of a 
funnel, covering the breaft and fhoulders, aad hiding the, 
whole neck. He fays, that no pen can deferibe the ridicu- 
lous mixture af debauchery and devotion, which is exhibited 
every day ; and he adds, that the propenfity to featting, in- 
dolence, and beggary, which prevails in Bavaria, is coun- 
tenanced and fanctioned by the example of the priefts. In- 
dolence, he fays, is the prevailing character of the Bavari- 
ans: and Bavaria well delerves the character given of it by 
an officer of Gafcony, of being the greateft brothel in the 
world. With their indolence, intemperance, and devotion, 
they unite, according to his account, acertain ferocity of 
temper, which often occafions quarrels, mutual abufe, and 
feeies of blood. The Bavarian peafant, fays this writer, 
is gruff, fat, dirty, lazy, drunken, and undifciplined; but he 
is brave, economical, patriotic, and fuch a flave to his 
word, that when it has once been given, it is never violated. 
Confiderable benefit, however, has been derived from the 
laudable plans for deftroying mendicity and encouraging in- 
duitry, propofed and carried into effeét at Munich by 
count Rumford. See Municu. 

By the plan of indemnities, agreed upon between the Firft 
Conful of France and the emperor of Ruffia, in purfuance of 
the 7tharticle of the feed gh asaevills: it was agreed to pro- 
pofe that the indemnities to the archduke, grand duke, fhould 
be for Tufcany, and its dependencies, the archbifhopric of 
Saltzburg, the provoftthip of Berchtol{gaden, the bifhopricof 
Trent, that 6f Bitieen, and part of that of Paffau, fituate 
beyond the Iltz and the Inn, on the fide of Auftria, except 
the fuburbs of Paffau, with a radius of 500 toifes, and the ab- 
beys, chapters, and convents, fituate in the abovementioned 
diocefes. ‘Thefe principalities were to be taken out of the 
circle of Bavaria, and incorporated in the civcle of Auttria, 
and their ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tions, both metropolitan and 
diocefan, were to be allo feparated by the limits of the two 
circles ; Muhbldorf to be united to Bavaria,, and its equiva- 
lent in revenue taken from thofe of Freifingen. To the ack? 
Palatine of Bavaria were to be afligned, for the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts, the duchy of Juliers, the palatinate of the 
Rhine, the marquifate of Berg-op-z0om, the feignory of Ra-~ 
uenftein, and others fituate in Belgium and Alface ; the bi- 
fhoprics of Paffau, with the refervation of the part of the 
archduke ; of Waltzbourgh with the refervations herein- 
after mentioned : of Bamberg, of sift eae of Freifingen, 
and of Auglburg; the provollhhip of Kempten; the + 
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perial cities of Rothenbourgh, Weiffenbourgh, Windfheim, 
Schweinfort, Gochfheim, Sennefelt, Allt nanieay Kempten, 
Kaufbeuren, Memmingen, Dinkelfbuhl, Nordingen, Ulm, 
Bofsfingen, Buchorn, Waugen, Leutkirch, Raven{fbourgh, 
and Alfchfhaufen ; the abbeys of St. Ulric, Itfee, Wengen, 
Soeflingen, Elchingen, Urfburg, Rochenbourgh, Welten- 


haufen, Ottobeuren, Kaiferfhemm. By the treaty of 
Prefburg, 26 Dec. 1805, the eleétorate (now the new 


kingdom) of Bavaria acquired the margraviate of Burgau 
and various other territories. 

Bavaria, Palatinate of. See Upper PavaTinaTeE. 

BAVAY, Pau, Ignatius De, in Biography, born at 
Bruffels in 1704, applied himfelf early, and exclufively, to 
the ftudy of chemiilry, in which his father had wafted a 
confiderable patrimony. At length, in 1735, he went to 
Loyain, where, at the end of twa years, he was admitted 
Door in Medicine. He now retumed to Bruffels, and ac- 
quired fo much reputation by his fuccefs in his practice, that, 
in 1746, when the French were in poffeffion of the city, he 
was made phyfician to the military: hofpital there. In 1749, 
the French having evacuated Bruffels, he was appointed De- 
monttrator in Anatomy, but being oppofed by the principal 
phyficians, and his practice condemned, probably on account 
of his profefling to cure fome dijealee by a noftrum of his 
invention, he went to Dendermond, where he continued 
for fome time. Returning again to Bruffels, he-died there, 
Feb. 20, 1768. His works are, * Petit Recueil D’Obfery- 
ations en medecine fur les vertus de la confection tonique, 
refolutive et diuretique,’’ Bruxelles, 1753, 12mo. *‘ Methode 
courte, aifee, peu couteufe, utile aux medecins, et abfolument 
neceffaire au public indigent pour le guerifon des pleufieurs 
maladies.’’? Bruxelles, 1759, 12mo. The principal ingre- 
dients in his medicine, are faid to be {quills and Florentine 
orris. Eloy. Dict. Hilt. 

-Bavay, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the North, and chief place of a canton in the diftict 
of Avefnes. The place contains 1455 and the canton 9266 
inhabitants.; the territory includes 145 kiliometres and 20 
communes, N, lat. 50° 25’. E. long. 3° 45’. 

BAUBEE, a term ufed in Scotland for a halfpenny. 
Johnfon. 

BAUBIGNY sin Geography, a town of France, 15 league 
from Paris. 

BAUBIS, in Zoology, a French name of'a race of run- 
ning dogs, called c ‘hiens Nor mans, or dogs of Normandy. 

BAUBULA, in Geography, a river of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Aomapons which runs into the Xalon, about a 
league below Calataiud. 

BAUCIDIAS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of Greece 
im the Saronic gulf. Pliny. 

BAUCONICA, a town of the Vangiones, in Gallia 
Belgica, g miles from Mogontiacum, and 11 from Borbi- 
tomeum ; fuppofed to he Oppenheim, which fee. 

BAUD, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, "atid chief place of a canton inthe diftriG 
of Pontivy, < 2 leagues fouth of Pontivy. The place con- 
tains 6:15 and the canton 13,007 inhabitants ; the territory 
includes 2424 kiliometres and 4 communes. 

BAUDANVILLER, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Meurte, and chief place of a canton in the di- 
fri of Blamont, 13 league fouth of Blamont. 

BAUDEKIN. See Batpacuin. 

BAUDELOT, Cuarres-Cmsar, in Biography, was 
born at Paris in 1648, and ftudied firft at Beauvais, and 
then at Paris. He was, againit his inclination, bred to the 
law, and pleaded as counfellor of the parliament of Paris 
for ese time with fuccefs. But he afterwards devoted 
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himfelf to the fludy of antiquities. Having had an oppo- 
tumty, in a journey to Dijon, to vilit the libraries and 
cabinets of the place, he began to make a collection of 
books and medals ; and he was thus led to write a book 
* On the utility of “Travelling,”? 2 vols. 12mo, 1686; the 
fubjeét of which was inferiptions, medals,, {tatues, bas 
reliefs, and other relics of antiquity. It palfed through 
feveral editions in French, and was tranflated into Englith. 
This work introduced ern into an. acquaintance Och 
the moft celebrated antiquaries of Europe, and was the 
means of his admiflion into the academy ot Ricoverati_at 
Padua. In 1705, he was made ‘a member of the academy 
of Belles Lettres; and he had the charge of the valuable 
cabinet of the duchefs of Orleans. He was the author 
of feveral diflertations on fubjects of Medallic hiltory aad 
autiquitics; and he is fatd to have compofed the firlt 
travels of Paul Lucas. He died im 1722, with the cha- 
racter of a mild, modeft, and benevolent maa. Nouy. Dict, 
Hitt. 

BAUDERON, Brice, born at Charolles, about the 
middle of the fixteenth century, diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
knowledge in pharmacy, to which he applied with fuch 
fuccefs, that a Pharmacopecia, publifhed “by him in 1588, 
became the ftandard book for many years in France. 
It was founded on the Pharm.  Lyonenfis, and of 
Du Boys, with the obfervations of Catalaaus on diftilled 
waters. Philemon Holland tranflated it into Latin, and 
publifhed it in London, in folio, 1639, and at the Hague 
in 1640. It has been fince many times reprinted, both 
in French and Latin. He alfo publithed «© Praxis de 
febribus, et de {ymptomatibus in morbis internis,’ 7 4to, I 1620, 
Paris. In the preface to this book he fays, he is now 80 
years of age. He died three years after, 1623. His fon, 
Gratian Bauderon, who was brought up to the fame pro- 
feffion as his father, died in1615, aged 35 years. Haller 
Bib. Med. Praé&t. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

BAUDIER, Micuaet, hiftoriographer of France un- 
der Lewis XIII. was born of a noble family in Languedoc, 
He was the author of many works containing valuable in- 
formation, collected with greater induftry than tafte or genius. 
The principal are, “© A general Hiftory of the Seraglio and 
Court of the grand Signior,’’ 8vo. Paris, 1633; ‘ A gene- 
ral Hittory of the religion of tae Turks, with the lite of 
their prophet Mahomet, and the four firft Caliphs,” &c. 8yo. 
1636; “A Hiltory of the Adminiftration of Card. d’Am- 
bole, muufter of ftate under Louis XII. ;” Paris, 1634, 
4to ; ‘ Hiltory of Marfhal de Thoiras,’”’ Paris, 1644, fol, 
and 1666, 2 vols. r2mo. He left m MS. ahiftory of Mar- 
garet of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. of England, which is 
faid to have been tranflated and publifhed as an original work 
in England.  Baudier was attached to the polite arts, and 
made a colleGtion of medals and curiofities, uch as his for- 
tune would allow. The time of his death is not known. 
Nouv. Diét. Hitt. 

BAUDIUS, Dominic, a learned philologift, was 
born in 1561, at Lille, in Flanders, and retired with his pa- 
rents, who were of the reformed religion, from the perfecu- 
tion of the duke of Alva, to Aix-la-Chapelle. After hay- 
ing ftudied at Leyden, Geneva, Ghent, and other places, 
he fettled at Leyden, where he applied with affiduity to the 


dtudy of jurifprudence, and was made doétor of laws in 


1555. He vitited England, and then travelled into France, 
where he obtained feveral diftinguifhed patrons, and refided 
for 10 years. In 1602, he was nominated profeffor of elo- 


quence at Leyden, and he alfo deliveredJectures in hiftory 


and jurifprudence. In 1611, the States: made him joint , 
hiftoriographer with Meurfius, and as fuch he wrote in. po- 
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lithed Latin, a“ Hiftory of the Truce”? He alfo acquired 
t reputation, both as a ; 
guage. Towards the clole of his he incurred the 
difpleafure of prince Maurice, byhis harangues in favour of 
peace ; and he offended many perfons by his political and 
religious fentiments, as well as by his moral condu@t, which 
was not fuch as to fecure refpect. His poems indicate an 
with claffical abufe and defa- 
mation ; and particularly aeaiate the enemies of Scaliger. 
Moreover, he was boaftful, vain, importunate, and felfifh: 
and his licentioufnefs, both with regard to wine and women, 
involved him in much difgrace. He died at Leyden in 
1613. His poems, which manifeit gravity and fonoroufnels 
of diction and elevation of fentiment, were firlt collected and 
printed in 1587 ; and a more complete collection was printed 
at Leyden in 1607, and reprinted at Amiterdam, and cther 
places. The ‘ Letters” of Baudius, publifhed after his 
death, are more efteemed for their ftyle, than his poems. 
He alfo publithed “« Harangues,”’ and fome other pieces, all 
in Latin. Gen. Dic. 2 
BAUDOBRICUM, or Bauposaica, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a place of Gallia Belgica, upon the banks of the 
Rhine, fouth of Confluentes. The machines of war, called 
Balifte, were under the condué& of a prefeét refiding in this 
place; and the head-quarters of the general were at Mogonti- 
acum, or Mayence.—- Baudobricawasalfoanother place of Bel- 
ica Prima, ncrth-eaftof Augu revirorum, now Boppari. 
BAUDOUIN, Francis, atin Baldwinus, in Bio- 
graphy, an eminent civilian and man of letters, was born at 
Arras in 1520, fudjed at Louvain, and in his youth refided 
at the court of Charles V. At Geneva he became intimate 
with Calvin, and embraced the reformed religion. In France 
he conformed to the religion of the country, and taught the 
law at Bourges from 1538 to 1545. In Germany he de- 
livered lectures at Strafburg, Heidelberg, and other places, 
avowing himfelf a proteftant ; but by joining Caffander ina 
project for bringing about a coalition of religions, he excited 
the lafting difpleafure of Calvin and Beza, and others of the 
reformed party. He enjoyed the favour of cardinal Lorrain, 
the inveterate enemy of the Calvinilts, and is fuppofed to 
have induced Antony, the weak king of Navarre; to aban- 
don them. By that prince he was patronized, and ap- 
pointed his delegate at the council of Trent. Upon the 
death of Antony in 1562, he was invited to Douay and Be- 
fangon, and finally fettled at Paris, where his reputation, 
acquired by feveral learned works which he had publifhed, 
rendered his lectures popular among perfons of the firft dif- 
tinétion. The duke of Anjou afterwards Henry III. withed 
to engage his pen in the juftification of the maffacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s ; but to this prince he delivered his fenti- 
ments like an honeft man, and was fo much efteemed by him 
that he appointed him one of his counfellors of ftate. Whilft 
he was preparing to follow Henry to Poland, he was feized 
with a fever, which terminated his life at the college of 
Arras in Paris in 1573. He was diftinguifhed by his exten- 
five knowledge, admirable memory, and perfuafive eloquence. 
Notwithftanding the juft reproach which he incurred by 
his verfatility in religion, fo that he was opprobrioufly deno- 
minated an “ Hermaphrodite,”” he rt to have been a 
man of moderate and tolerating principles, and whillt he con- 
demned the feverities exercifed againit the proteftants in the 
Low Countries, he alfo cenfured the unjuftifiable zeal of 
Calvin in the perfecution of Servetus. His Latin ftyle was 
pure and elegant, and he left feveral works on the civil law, 
and alfo inecclefiaftical hiftory and controverfy, which have 
been much efteemed. Gen. Diet. Nouv. Diét. Hilt. 
BAUDRAND, Micuatt Axrory, Wisse 
her, was born at Paris in 1633. en he hi 
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finithed his ftudies, he accompanied cardinal Antonio Bar- 
berini as his fecretary to Rome ; and upon his return to 
France, he was employed in revifing Ferrarius’s Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, which he enlarged by one half, and publifhed 
at Paris in 1671, fol. By his travels in Germany, and his 
vilit to England, he was furnifhed witha variety of obferva- 
tions that were uleful to him in the compilation of his geo- 
graphy. Upon hisreturn to France in 1677, he compoied 
his Geographical DiGionary in Latin, intitled « Geographia 
ordine literarum difpofita ;?? Paris 1682, 2 vols. fol. After 
a journey to Rome in 1691, he applied himfelf at Paris to 
thecompletionof his French Geographical Dictionary, which 
he was prevented from publifhing by his death in the year 
1700. This work was publifhed at Paris in 1705, in folio, 
but it is faidto be a corruption rather than a tranflation of 
the Latin Ditionary, printed in1682. Gen. Dié&. 
BAUDROYE, in Jchthyology, the name of the angler, or 


Springfrog Loruius Piscatorius)in Camperad. Parif.&c. 


BAUERWITZ, or Pauawirz, in Geography, a town of 
Silefia, in the province of Jagendorf, on the river Zinna, 10 
miles N.W. ee Ratibor. The neighbourhood is a rich 
corn country. 

BAUGE, in Commerce, a drugget manufaGtured in Bur- 
gundy, with thread, fpun thick, and coarfe wool. 

Bauce’, in Geography, a town of France, and principal 
price of a diftriét in the department of the Mayne and Loire, 
eated on the river Coefnon, 6 leagues E.N.E. from Angers. 
The place contains 5003, and the canton 13,935 inhabitants; 
the territory includes 230 kiliometres and 17 communes. 
N. lat. 47° 31’. E. long. 0°. 10’. 

BAUGY, a town of France in the department of the 
Cher, and chief place of a canton in the diftri@ of Bourges. 
The ,place contains 723, and the canton 7933 iwhabitants : 
the territory includes 2624 kiliometres and 17 communes. 

BAUHIN, Joun, in Biography, born at Amiens in 1511, 
was early fent by his father to learn the practice of me- 
dicine and furgery, under an uncle of the fame name at Paris. 
Here he had opportunity of hearing the lectures of Fer- 
nelius and Sylvius, and of feeing the pra¢tice of Tagault, 
then in high reputation. Under thefe celebrated mafters he 
made fuch progrefs, that when only feventeen years of age, 
he was taken into the fervice of Catherine Queen of Navarre, 
and made her phyfician, Reading about this time the tran= 
flation of the Nos Teftament into Latin by Erafmus, and 
becoming thence a profelyte to the reformed religion, to 
avoid perfecution he came to England, but at the end of 
twelve months, being aflured of protection, he returned to 
Paris. Here however he was foon laid hold of, accufed of 
herefy, and committed to prifon, whence, at the end of 
eighteen months, he only efcaped with his life, through the 
interceffion of his patronefs, queen Catherine. Removing 
from Paris he went to Antwerp, where for fome time he 
taught and practifed medicine and furgery: but the perfecu- 
tion againit the favourers of the new doctrines commencin 
there, he fled with his family to Bafle: Here he was at fir 
employed by Frobenius, the famed printer, in correcting 
the prefs, until after giving the ati proofs of his pro- 
ficiency in medicine, # was admittéd to practice, and foon 
acquired confiderable celebrity, and in 1580, was made dean 
of the faculty. He died in 1582, aged 71 years. ‘I'he only. 
work left by him, is ‘ Queftiones tres medice, totidemque 
conclufiones ;” printed at Bafle, in 1558, fol.: probably an 
academical exercife, Athenwx Baurice. ~ 

Bauutn, Joun, fon of the former, born at Lyons, in 
bau fhewing early a difpofition to the ttudy of botany, 
after going through the preliminary exercifes, was fent by 
his father, when only twenty yeara of age, to accompany. 
the celebrated Gefner in hisvxcurfions over the greater part 
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of Franee, Germany, Italy and Swifferland. In this jour- 
ney he colleéted a prodigious number of plants, which formed 
the bafis of his principal work, the * Hiftoria Plantarum,”’ 
which he even then had in contemplation, as appears by his 
correfpondence with Gefner, carried on long after his return, 
but which was not publifhed until feveral years after his 
death. Having accomplifhed the principal objeét of his 
travels, he firft fettled at Bafle, where in 1566 he was 
eleéted profeffor in rhetoric. Some time after he removed 
toYverdun, and at length, on the invitation of the duke of 
Wirtemberg, to whom he was made principal phyfician, he 
went to Montbelliard, where he continued to refide the re- 
maining forty years of his life. Though botany engaged 
the greater part of his time and attention, yet he was not un- 
mindful of other parts of natural hiftory, as appears by his 
account of the medicinal properties of the principal mineral 
waters of Europe, particularly of the waters at Boll, in the 
principality of Wirtemberg, written at the command of the 
duke, to which he has added defcriptions of thofe com- 
plaints in which mineral waters are mifchievous; and his 
«« Hiftoria memorabilis luporum aliquot rabidorum, qui circa 
annum 1590, apud Monpelgartum, multorum damno, pub- 
licé graflati funt,”? publifhed at Montbelliard, 1591, 8vo. 
He died in 1613, aged 72 years. His correfpondence with 
Gefner, principally on botanical fubje&ts, with his book * De 

lantis a divis fan@ifve nomen habentibus,” was publifhed 

y his brother Gafpard, at Bafle, 8vo, 1591, parvum libel- 
lum, Haller fays, et quafi fpecimen fecuturi operis. In 1593, 
he publifhed at Montbelliard alfo, in 8vo. “ De plantis ab- 
finthii nomen habentibus.”” The prodromus of his great work 
was publifhed at Yverdun, in one volume 4to. in 1619, under 
the names of J. Bauhin and Henry Cherler, his brother-in- 
law, who had contributed to its perfection. In this f{peci- 
men, Haller fays, you fee the rudiments of a natural claffi- 
fication of plants. The “ Hittoria plantarum nova, et abfolu- 
tiffima, cum auétorum confenfu et diffenfu, circa eas,”” upon 
which the author had beftowed above forty years’ labour, 
twas at length publifhed at Yverdun in 1650 and 1651, in 
three volumes in folio, under the care of Dr. Chabré. Not- 
withftanding the numerous errors in this book, many of 
which Haller fays fhould be imputed to the editor, who 
was but indifferently qualified for the taf he had under- 
taken, it is a noble and valuable work, and defervedly places 
the author in the firft rank among the improvers of botany. 
Haller’s Bib. Botan. Gen. Biog. 

Bavuin, Gasparp, born at Bafle in 1560, twenty years 
later than his brother John, having the advantage of 
his brother’s experience to guide him in his inquiries, made 
proportionally early advances in knowledge. After paffing 
through the neceflary preliminary ftudies, under Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, Sev. Pinus, and other celebrated ana- 
tomifts at Padua, Montpellier, and Paris, and having col- 
te€ted in his travels a large number of plants, many of them 
unnoticed by his brother, he returned to Bafle in 1580, and 
was admitted doctor m medicine. In 1582, he was made 
Greek profeffor, and in 1558, profeflor of anatomy and bo- 
tany, of which he is called in his epitaph the Phenix. He 
was afterwards made profeffor of the practice of medicine, 
archiater, or principal phyfician to the city of Bafle, dean 
of the faculty of medicine, and re€tor of the univerfity, which 
diftinguifhed honours he cantinued to hold to the time of his 
death, which happened in 1624. 

Indefatigable in Itis attention to the duties of his feveral 
offices, he difcharged them with fuch regularity as to fecure 
to him the affe€tion of his pupils, who materially affifted him 
in colle€ting plants, neceflary in cémpleting his botanical 
works, to which alfo his correfpondents in different parts of 
Enrope largely contributed. 
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Notwithfanding the number and variety of his offices, 
much of his time muft have been employed in compofing and 
preparing for the prefs his numerous publications on ana- 
tomy and botany ; and though great additions and improve- 
ments have been made in our knowledge in thofe {ciences 
fince his time, many osour author’s works are flill confulted, 
and held in eltimation, A few of the titles to his principal 
works follow ; for the reft, fee the Bib. Anat. and Bot. of 
Haller. « Franc. Roufietti 1. de partu cefareo, e Gallico in 
Latinum tranf.”” 4to. 1586, Bafle. ‘Two years after he re- 
publithed this werk with an appendix, containing additional 
cafes of women who are faid to have undergone the operation 
and recovered ; to which is alfo added a defcription of the 
valve of the colon, of which he claimed the difcovery. ‘The- 
atrum Anatomicum, infinitis locis auétum, Francof.” 1621, 
ato. including feveral fmaller works on anatomy, publifhed 
by him before at various times. ‘¢ Vive imagines partium 
corporis humani zneis formis expreffe, ex theatro anatomico 
Caip. Bauhini defumpte ;”? Bafle 1620. The figures are 
principally from Velfalius and Euftachius; fome are proper 
to the author. In this work alfo are contained other difco- 
veries in anatomy made by the author. ‘ De hermaphrodi- 
torum monitroforumque partium natura,’ Oppenheim, 1618, 
8vo. In 1598, he publifhed ‘* Matthioli opera, que extant 
omnia,” fol, Franc. in which there are many plants Haller, 
fays, not before defcribed. ‘ Pinax theatri botanici, feu 
Index in Theophrafti Diofcoridis, Plinii, et botanicorum 
qui a feculo fcripferant opera,” &c. Bafilee 1623, 4to. a 
work extremely ufeful to perfons confulting the older bota- 
nical writers. ‘¢ Catalogus plantarum circa Bafileam nafcen- 
tium,”’ Bafil 1622, 8vo; the largeft catalogue extant, 
Haller fays, of plants growing in a fingle diftnct. 

Bauuin, Jouw Gasparn, fon of the former, born 
March 12th 1606, after being well inftructed in the Latin 
and Greek languages, and initiated in the knowledge of bo~ 
tany, anatomy, and other branches of medicine under his 
father, went to Paris in 1624, where he continued two years, 
attending the {chools of the moft celebrated mafters there. 
He afterwards vifited England, Leyden, Padua, and various 
other places ; the fame of his aaceftors procuring him an eafy 
introduction, wherever he went, to the moit diftinguifhed 
perfons. Returning to Bafle in 1628, he was made do&tor 
in medicine, and two years after profeffor in anatomy and 
botany, which offices he held for thirty years. In 1660, 
he was was made profeffor in the practice of medicine, and 
was feveral. times appointed dean of the faculty, and reGor 
of the univerfity. He died July 14, 1685. 

Notwithitanding the numerous honours conferred upon 
him, he does not appear to have contributed much to. the 
improvement of the fcience he profeffed, having only left 
three differtations of little note or value. ‘“ De petite, de 
morborum differentiiset caufis, et de Epilepfia.”’ 

BAUHINIA, fo named by Plumier in honour of the two 
famous botanifts, John and Cafpar Bauhin, in Botany. Lin. 
gen. 511. Reich. 554. Schreb, 697. Plum. 13. Juff. 351, 
Clafs and order, decandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. lomentace + 
leguminate Jufl. Gen. Char, Ca/. perianth oblong, gaping 
longitudinally on the lower fide, reclining on the other, gaping 
alfo five ways at the bafe, with five cohering leaflets above, 
deciduous. Cor. petals five, oblong, waved with attenu- 
ated refle&ted tops, expanding; the lower ones a little larger, 
the upper ones more diftant, all with claws placed on the 
calyx. Stam filaments 10, declining, fhorter than the co- 
rolla ; the tenth much the longeft ; anthers ovate, always on 
the tenth, feldom on the refit. Pi/, germ oblong, fitting on 
a pedicel; ftyle filiform, declining ; {tigma obtufe, rifing. 
Per. legume long, fubcolumnar, one-celled. Seeds many, 
roundifh, compreffed, placed according to the length of the 

: legume, 
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Eff. Char. Cal. five-cleft, deciduous. Pet. expand- 
ing, oblong, with claws, the upper one more dittant, all ir- 
ferted into the calyx. Legume. Species, 1. B. /eandens, 
climbing mountain ebony. Folium linguz, Rumph. Amb. 

.t. 1. Clematitis Indica, Ray Suppl. 328. n. 13 & 14. 
faga-mu-valli, Rheed. Mal. 8. 57. t. 30, 31.“ Stem cir- 
rhiferous.” Rifing with many flender ftalks, which put 
out tendrils and faften themfelves to the neighbouring trecs; 
leaves alternate, heart-fhaped, on long foot {talks, fix inches 
long, three and a half broad in the middle, deeply cut into 
two-pointed lobes, each having three prominent longitudinal 
ribs; flowers at firft whitifh, turning to a yellowifh colour; 
fruit fender and flat, containing fix or eight flat bony feeds, 
black with a filvery border. A native of both Indies, not 
producing flowers in England. The feeds were fent to Mr. 
Miller from Campeachy, probably before the year 1752.—2. 
B. aculeata, prickly, ftalked mountain E. “ ftem prickly.” 
An ere& inelegant fhrub, about a man’s height ; trunk and 
branches prickly, leaves roundifh, with two roundifh blunt 
lobes ; cloven to one-third of their depth, fmooth with nine 
nerves; petiole thicker and callous at both ends, from the 
bafe of which proceeds on each fide a fharp fhort prickle, 
‘diftilling when young nectareous drops; flowers large, white, 
and having an unpleafant {cent ; rifing, in Jamaica, to the 
height of fixteen or eighteen feet, and plentiful there and in 
the other fugar iflands of America; the flowers are fucceed- 
ed by pods, about three inches long, containing two or three 
fwelling feeds ; the pods are glutinous, and thefe, as well as 
the bruifed eavehadiiene a ftrong balfamic {cent ;' called in 
America the Indian favin-tree, frat its {trong odour, which 
fomewhat refembles the common favin. It is frequent about 
Carthagena in woods; cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1752.— 
3. B. divaricata, dwarf mountain E. “leaves {mooth, lobes 
divaricated, acute, two-nerved ; petals lanceolate.” A low 
fhrub, feldom rifing more than five or fix feet high, dividing 
into feveral branches ; corolla, white, and flowers ina fimple 
ight raceme ; having an agreeable fcent, appearing dur. 
ae pe teft part o a and extn one er the 
chief beauties of the hot-houfe: the pods are taper, about 
four inches long, and contain four or five dark-coloured feeds. 
A native of the north fide of Jamaica, where it grows plen- 
- tifully; cultivated by R. J. Lord Petre, before 1742; flower- 
‘ing from June to September.—4. B. ungu/ata, ** leaves ovate, 
lobes parallel,”’ differing from the others in its more oblong 
leaves, entire at the bafe, cloven ta the mxidle into two 
firaight parallel lobes, and having nine nerves. The calyx is 
long, ftreaked, and of a grey colour; the petals are fubulate, 
ftamens alternately fhorter ; legume very long, pendulous. It 
rifes to the height of twenty fect, with a {mooth ftem, dividing 
gnto many fmall branches, terminated by loofe bunches of 
white flowers, which are fucceeded by very long, narrow, 
eompreffed pods, each including eight orten feeds. A native 
of America; the feeds were received by Mr. Miller from Cam- 
hy.—5. B. variegata, variegated mountain E. Arbor 
Thome, Zanon. hit. 26. t. 15. Chovanna-Mandaru ; 
1 Rheed. Mal. 1. 57.t. 32. ‘ Calyxes one-leafed, burfting ; 
petal feffile, ovate; lobes of the leaves ovate-obtufe.”” It rifles 
with a {trong item, upwards of twenty feet high, dividing 
into many ftrong branches ; flowers large, in loofe pahicles, 
at the extremity of the branches, of a purplifh red colour, 
marked with white, and the bottom yellow ; pods about fix 
inches long, and 3 of an inch broad, each containing three 
or four compreffed feeds. Growing naturally in both Indies, 
and introduced here b Mr. Bentick in 1690.—6.B. purpured, 
purple mountain E. Chovanna-Mandaru; 2. Rheed Mal. 1. 
69. t. 33. “ Leaves fubcordate, two-parted, rounded, to- 


ment iderneath.”? A tall tree, differing from the fore- 
Boing fn having larger leaves, more deeply cut,-and more 


contrated on the fides; the calyx is yellowifh green, and 
red; the corolla of a very red purple, and one petal out of 
the five ftreaked with white on the claw within and without; 
all lanceolate and diftant ; legumes larger than thofe of any 
other fort, being one and half or two {pans long, and an 
inch broad. A native of the Eaft Indies, where it flowers 
through the year. Introduced here in 1778.—7. B. tomen- 
tofa, downy mountain FE. Mandaru Maderafpatenfe. Pluk. 
Alm, 240. t. 44. f..6. Canfchena-pou, Rheed. Mal. 1. 63. 
t. 35. ‘ Leaves cordate, lobes femi-orbiculate tomentofe.’’ 
This grows to the height of two fathoms, with a trunk nearly 
fix inches in: diameter, and divides into many branches ; 
leaves fmaller than thofe of the foregoing, rounded, cloven 
half way, feven-nerved and blunt, with rounded lobes; hav- 
ing a ftrong fcent if rubbed during the night, when the lobes 
are clapped together; the calyx of the flowers green and 
bell-fhaped, the corolla yellowith white; one of the petals 
having a dufky red purple {pot at the claw ; ftamens yellow- 
ih white; flowers without fmell. A native of the Eatt 
Indies. Cultivated, fays Ray, by Compton bifhop of Lon- 
don, in 1687.—8 B. acuminata, fharp-leaved mountain E. 
Velutta-Mandaru, Rheed. Mal. 1. 61. t. 34. “ Leaves ovate, 
lobes acuminate femi-ovate.’’ This rifes to a man’s height, 
with a trunk as thick as his arm; leaves more deeply cut, 
longer, contra&ted into a cufp or point towards the end, nine- 
nerved, lefs divaricated ; flowers bell-{haped, pure white, with- 
out fcent ; petals rounded and blunt; ftamens white ; legumes 
f{maller than in the others, being four or five inches long, an 
inch broad, {mooth, with a round broad back. A native 
of the Eaft Indies.—9. B. marginata, « {tem prickly, leaves 
cordate with round lobes, tomentofe underneath ;”? feldom 
rifing more than ten feet high, dividing into many branches, 
armed with fhort crooked fpines; leaves alternate, heart- 
fhaped, with two roundith lobes 3 flowers:two or three toge- 
ther at the extremity of the branches, large, of a dirty 
white colour, and fucceeded by flat pods, each containing 
two or three feeds —10. B. rotundata, “ {tem prickly, leaves 
fubcordate, two-parted, rounded, flowers {cattered;” rifing 
twenty feet high, with a {trong upright ftem, fending out 
branches towards the top, armed with {pines in pairs, {trong 
and crooked; leaves like the former; flowers large and 
white, fucceeded by long flat pods, narrow, and each includ- 
ing five or fix feeds. This and the preceding are natives of 
Cathagena in New Spain.—11. B, aurita, long-eared moun- 
tain E. Leaves fubtranfver feat the bafe, lobes lanceo- 
late, porreéted, three-nerved; petals lanceolate.” Culti- 
vated by Mr. Miller, in 1756, and flowering in September. 
—12. B. porreéa, fmoothbroad leaved mountain EL. “ Leaves 
cordate, lobes porrected, acute, three-nerved, petal lanceo- 
late.” Atree rifing about fifteen feet high, with feveral 
{traight trunks, thick as a man’s leg, covered with a whitifh 
bark, dividing into many branches and twigs; leaves three 
inches long and two broad, yellowith-green, {mooth, with 
feven or more ribs, and fome tranfverfe; the petioles an 
inch long; the flowers at the ends of the twigs, on pe- 
dicels half an inch long; petals long, red-white varice 
rated or {lriated; Rien Thos and white; legumes five or fix 
inches long, brown. Growing on the hills in Jamaica. T’he 
wood very hard, and veined with black, whence the name of 
ebony. Cultivated by Mr. Miller, in 1739, and flowering in 
July—13. B. candida, white-leaved mountain E, “ Leaves 
cordate, pubefcent underneath, lobes, ovate, obtufe; . ca- 
lyxes attenuated upwards and elongated.’”’? A native of the 
Lat Indies, introduced by Dr. P. Rufflel in. 1777 5 flower- 
ing in Muy and June. There are many other fpecies 
both from the Eall and Weft Indies, not yet fufficiently 
determined. The whgle genus. needs farther inveltiga- 
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Propagation. —Ali thefe plants, being natives of hot coun- 
tries, will not thrive in England out of the bark-ftove. 
They are propagated by feeds, procured from their native 
countries, which fhould be brought over in their pods. 
Thefe muft be fown in pots filled with light frefh earth, and 

- plunged into a moderate hot bed of tanner’s bark ; and if 
the feeds be good, they will come upin fix weeks, andin a 
month after they fhould be carefully fhaken out of the feed 
pot, without injuring their roots, and each of them planted in 
a feparate {mall pot filled with light loamyearth, ard plunged 
again into the hot-bed, fhading them till they have taken 
frefh root, and then admitting frefh air to them every day in 
warm weather. In autumn they mutt be placed in the bark- 
ftove, and treated like other tender exotics, giving them but 
little water in winter. As thefe plants frequently flower in 
winter, they deferve a place inthe ftove. Martyn’s Miller’s 

“Dict. 

BAVINS, in War, faggots made of birch, heath, or 
other fort of brufh-wood, that is both quickly fired and 
tough, 2! or 3 feet long, with the brufh-ends all laid one 
way, and the other ends tied with two bands. ‘They are 
dipped and fprinkled with fulphur, like reeds, excepting 
only that the brufh-ends only are dipped, and fhould be clofed 
together before they are f{prinkled, to keep them more clofe, 
in order to give a ftronger fire, and to keep the branches from 
breaking off in fhifting and handling them. See Fascines. 

BAULA, in‘\Ancient Geography, a diftict of Italy in 
Campania, between Baiw and the Lucrine lake, formed ac- 
cording to Tacitus, by the fea ; and the feat of many coun- 
try houfes. 

BAULAS, in Geography, atown of Syria, 50 miles 
ea{t of Damafcus. 

BAULEM’s Kill, a weftern water of Hudfon’s river, 84 
miles below Albany. 

BAULOT, or Beautiev, James, in Biography, of 
mean and obfcure parentage, was born in the province of 
Burgundy, in 1651. Becoming acquainted with Pauloni, 
an Italian itinerant lithotomift, he travelled with him, as 
an affiftant, for fome years ; but having at length, from ob- 
fervation, acquired the art of cutting for the ftone and of 
curing ruptures, he feparated from him, and foon became 
celebrated for his {killin both thofe arts. Though illiterate, 
and totally unacquainted with anatomy, yet he is faid to have 
confiderably improved on the method of operating ufed by 
his mafter ; and even to have approached very near the mode 
now followed by the moft celebrated furgeons. Following 
the fteps of Pauloni, he vifited in turn all the principal cities 
on the continent. In 1697, he went to Paris, where he at 
firft operated with fuccefs, but failing in fome cafes, he went 
to Geneva, Aix-la Chapelle, and Amflerdam:; in each of 
which places he was much reforted to ; for having both im- 
proved his inftruments, and his mode of ufing them, he was 
now generally fuccefsful. He next went to Strafburg, where 
he cut fuccefsfully a great number of patients, then to Ve- 
nice, Padua and Rome, every where acquiring additional 
fame and reputation. He was of a fingular difpofition, and 
wore a fort of monkifh habit, whence he became generally 
known by the title of Friar James. He at length fettled ina 
village near Befangon, where he died, 1720, being fixty-nine 
years of age. In gratitude for the numerous cures he had 
performed at Amfterdam, the magiftracy of that city caufed 
his portrait to be engraved, and a medal to be ftruck, bearing 
forimprefs his buft | Haller Bib. Chirurg Gen. Biog. Dic. 

BAULTE, in Geography, a river of Pruffia, which runs 

Snto the Frifch Haff, a little below Frauenkurg. 

. BAUM, in Botany. See MeEtissa. 
Baum, Baffard. See Mexirris. 
Baum, Molucca. See Morvucce tra, 
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Baum, Moldavian and Turkey. See DracocrrHatum. 
BAUMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Ethiopia 
near Egypt. Pliny. 
AAUMAZE, an ancient town of Afia, in Mefopotamia,, 
feated, according to Ptolemy, on the Euphrates. 
BAUMAN, a remarkable cave in Lower Saxony,. about 
18 miles from Goflar; which has a narrow entrance, but 
within is {pacious, and has many winding paths. The pea- 
fants traverfe it in fearch of bones, which they fell for uni- 
corn’s horns. Some fay that it extends as far as Goflar; 
and ikeletons have been found in it, fuppofed to be thofe of 
men who have been loft in its devious windings. 
BAUMANNIANA, in £ntome/ogy, a ipecies of Pra- 
Lana (Zortrix) that inhabits Auitria. The anterior wings. 
are yellow, with two ferruginous anaftomifing bands bor- 
dered with filver: pofterior one interrupted. Labricius. 
BAUME, Antuony, in Biography, chemif{t and apo- 
theeary, bornat Senlis, February 26th, 1728. Applying 
early and diligently to the ftudy of chemiftry and pharmacy, 
he was foon diftinguifhed for his {uperior attainments in thole 
arts. In 1752 he was received into the company of apothe- 
caries at Paris, and in 1773 made a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. He was alfo feveral years leurer in 
chemiftry, an office he filled with diftinguifhed credit to 
himfelf, and advantage to his pupils. In 1757 he publithed, 
ia conjunction with doctor Macquer, ‘ Plan d’un Cours de 
Chymie experimentale et raifoneé, avec un difcours hifte- 
rique fur la Chymie ;”? 8vo. Paris. ‘* Elemens de Pharmacie 
theorique et pratique ;”’ Paris 1762, 8vo. ‘* Manuel de 
Chymie, ou expofé des operations,” &c. Paris, 1763, 8vo. 
Thefe two works have paffed through feveral editions. He 
alfo publifhed «© Memoires fur les Argilles, ou refearches et 
experiences chymiques et phyfiques {fur la nature des terres 
les plus propres a lagriculture, et fur les moyens de fertilifer 
celles qui font {fteriles,’’ Paris, 8vo. 1770, which was well 
received. Eloy. Did. Hitt. : 
Baume, St. in Geography, amountain of France in the 
department of Var, between Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon. 
It is much frequented from a fuperftitious notion that Mary 
Magdalen died in this place, 
Baume Bay. See Barsam Bay. : 
BAUMER, Joun Wittiam, in Biography, a German 
naturalift and phyfician, was born at Rheweiler in 1719, 
Studied philofophy and medicine at Jena and Haile, and after 
having been fettled as a clergyman, in 1742, at Krautheim, 
returned to Halle to ftudy medicine, and in 1748, took the 
degree of door in that fcience. He afterwards became 
firtt profeffor of medicine at Erfurt, where he diedAugutt 4, 
1788. His principal works are “« Natural Hiftory of theMi- 
neral Kingdom, particularly in regard to Thuringia.”? Gotha 
1763, 1764, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘‘Hiftoria Naturalis lapidum pretio- 
forum omnium,”’ &c. Frankfort, 1771, 8vo. ‘* Fundamenta 
politiemedice,’? &c. ‘Frankfort and Lipf.” 1777, 8vo. 
«‘Fundamenta Geographie et Hydrographie Subterranee.?? 
Gif. 1779, 8vo. and “ Hiftoria Naturalis Regni Mineralogt- 
ci, and nature ductum tradita.”? 1780, 8vo. Gen. Biog. 
BAUMES, Les Dames, or Baumes Les Nones, in 
Geography, atown of France and principal place of a diftri& 
in the department of Doubs, on the river Doubs, 5 leagues 
N. E. of Befancon, and 83 N. of Pontarlier. The place 
contains 2300 and the canton 8927 inhabitants ; the territory 
includes 205 kiliometres and 33 communes. It derives its 
origin from an abbey of cannonefles, which is faid to have 
been founded in the 5th century, by St. Romain, abbot of 
Condat. Others affert that it was founded in the 7th cen- 
tury. About 5 miles from this town is fhewn-a remarkable 
cavern, in which, after def{cending 300 paces, is found the 
gate of a grotto, twice as large as that ofa city, _ The grotto 
as 
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.is 35. paces deep and 60 wide, and covered with a kind of 


vaulted roof, from which water continually drops. In this 
grotto is a {mall brook, that-is fuid to be frozen in fummer 
and not in winter. When the peafants obferve a mit rifing 
from this cavern, they predié rain on the following day. 
BAUMGANS, in Orni hology, the name of the bernacle’ 
fe; Anas Bernicua, in Frifch. Hift. Birds. 
BAUMGARTEN, A cexanper Gorrties, in Bio- 
graphy, an eminent philofophical writer, was born at Berlin 
in 1714, and educated at Halle. Here he diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his private lectures in philofophy ; and after having 
officiated for fome time as extraordinary profeffor he was in- 
vited in 1740 to be profeffor of philofophy at Frankfort on 
the Oder. His conftitution, being naturally feeble, was much 
impaired before the year 1751, by clofe application to ftudy, 
and his infirmities were aggravated by the lofs ofa great part 
of his property, during the bombardment of the Brtrefs of 
Caftrin, whither he had'fied for fhelter. In 1760, his health 
being in fome degree reftored, he refumed his labours with 
new ardour ;. but in 1762 he was carried off by a ftroke of 


-the apoplexy; having eftablifhed the charaGer of an acute 


and found philofopher, who united to an extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the {ciences, a diftinguithed accuracy of judgment, 
and an agreeable cheerfulnefs of temper. 
works are  Melophyfica;”? Halle, 1739, 1743, 8vo, pub- 
lifhed in German by Meyer, with many alterations, and re- 

ublifhed by profeflor Eberha ‘ Ethica Philofophica:’’ 
Halle, 1740, 1751, 8vo. “ retica.”? Frankf. in Oder. 


* 1750, 1758, 8vo. and * Initia Philofophie Practice Prime ;”’ 


Frankf. 1760, Svo. Gen. Biog. 

Baumcarten, SteGmuunp Jacos, brother of the above, 
was born in 1706 at Welminfladt on tne Ohra, and having 
ftudied at Halle became ptofeffor of theology. He died in 
1757, leaving numerous writings on tt al fubjeéts, and 
many tran{lations of French and Englith works into German. 
Gen. Biog. 

BaumcGarren, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
archduchy of Auittria, 6 miles welt of Feltfburg. 

Baumcarreén, 2 town of Bohemia, in the circle of Chru- 
dim, 3 miles weit of Politzka. 

BAUMHOLDER, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Rhine, and Duchy of Deux Ponts, 1o miles weit of 
Lautereck, and 25 north of Deux Posts. Since theFrench 
revolution, it is the chief place of a canton in the depart- 
ment of Sarre, and diftri& of Berkenfeld. The place con- 
tains 665 and the canton 6411 inhabitants; the territory 
comprehends 33 communes. 

BAUMSWALDT, a foreft of Pruffia, on the borders 
of Lithuania, about 10 leagues long and 7 wide. 

BAUNACH, a town oP Gata: in the circle of Fran- 
conia, and bifhopric of Bamberg, near the river Mayne; 
+ miles north of Bamberg. This 1s alfo the name of a canton 


7 ; : : 
of Swabia, fo called from the river Baunach, which runs into 


the Mayne. ; 

BAVOSA, in Ichthyology, a wame given by the Italians 
to a fpecies of Ray, called by modern naturalifls Raja Oxy- 
rinchus, which fee. 

BAVOTA, Pacavita, in ancient Geography, a town of 


Ttaly, in ia. 
. Fe AT WR, or BOUWER, Joun Witrtam, in 
Biography, an eminent painter of landfeapes aud architecture, 
was born at Strafburg in1610. After having been the difci- 
le af Frederick Brendel, he went to Rome for improvement; 
t though he poffefled great genius and a fertile imagination, 
and refided for a con fiderable time in and about Naples and 
Rome, where he devoted himfelf entirely to architecture and 
landfca he retained the German tafte in all his figures, 
oa 4 “S 


the fludy of nature or the antique ; fo that he 


His principal . 
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never arrived at a grandeur of defign.. However his pencil 
was light, his compofition good, and his general expreffion 
beautiful, though his figures were ame heavy. His 
paintings in water-colours on vellumare held in the highett 
ellimation. For the duke of Bracciano, at whofe court he 
refided for feveral years, he finifhed fome charming per{pec- 
tive views of gardens, with ftatues and fountains, and a num- 
ber of elegant buildings, with many figures, coaches, cattle, 
and horfemen; and he generally diftinguifhed people of dif- 
ferent nations by their appopriate drefs. This artift alfo en- 
graved a great number of plates from his own defigns. His 
engravings from the Metamorphofes of Ovid are generally 
preferred to the refit. They are flightly etched, and re- 
touched with the graver. ‘The figures are {mall, and incor- 
rectly drawn. The back grounds are dark and heavy, and 
the trees are deftitute of that lightnefs and freedom, which 
would render the effeét agreeable. His pieces of architec- 
ture are well executed, and the perfpeétive finely preferved. 
In his ftyle of engraving he feems, in fome degree, to have 
imitated Callot, and the nearer he approaches it, the better 
are his produétions. The Metamorphofes confit of 150 
middling-fized plates. Baur died at Vienna in 1640. Pilk- 
ington and Strutt, 

BAURAC, an ancient name for nitre, but in fome places 
ufed in a refrained fenfe, as not fignifying every thing that 
was called by that name, but only one of two different falts 
that were confufedly called nitre. 

The Arabians give the name Jaurach to tincar or tincal, 
which when refined is called borax, but when it is rough, in 
little cry{talline maffes like the {mall cry {tals of fal gem, mixed 
with earth or other impurities, it is agava diftinguifhed by 
the name of fincal. Neumann, p. 227.. See Natron. 

BAURINKEL, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weitphalia, and county of Lingen, 6 miles N. E. 
of Lingen. 

BAUSCH, Leonarp, in Biography, a phyfician of 
Schweinfurd, in Franconia, acquired paddies reputation 
by his commentaries on the works of Hippocrates, publifhed 
1594, folio, at Madrid. His fon, John Laurence Baufch, 
born at Schweinfurd, September zoth 1605, after the ufual 
{chool education at home, vifited the principal feminaries in . 
Germany, France, and Italy, and was made doétor in me- 
dicine at Altdorf in 1630. He had the merit of forming a 
fociety of phyficians, in 1652, who met at ftated periods, 
and communicated fuch obfervations in philofophy and me- 
dicine as occurred in their praétice, and Eemed deferving of 
being preferved. This, in time, gave birth to the Academia 
Natura Curioforum, of which he was the firft prefident, and 
in 1671 they began to publith their memoirs, under the title 
of “ Mifcellanea Curiofa Medico-Phyfica, Academia. Na- 
ture Curioforum,” gto. The fociety {till continue. their 
meetings, and have publithed near feventy volumes of the 
Mifcellany, Haller Bib.«Med. Pra&. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

BAUSCHWITZ, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in 
the pricipality of Neyf#e, 8 miles E. N. E. of Neyfze. 

BAUSK, or Baurko, a town of Courland feated on 
the river Mufa, on the frontiers of Poland, It was taken 
by the Swedes, under Guftavus Adolphus, in 1625, and by 
the Ruffians under Czar Peter, in 1705, after a bloody bat- 
tle between the Ruffians and Swedes,. N. lat. 56° 30’. E. 
long. 24° 44’. 

AUSSET, a town of France, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the department of the Var, and diftrict of Toulon. 
The place contains 2980 and the canton 12,285 inhabitants, 
the territory includes 270 kiliometres, and 5 communes, 

BAUTSCH, a town in Moravia, in the circle of Prerau, 
18 miles N. of Prerzu. 

BAUTZEN, or Bupiszix, the capital of Upa J 
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fatia, in Gerfany, fituate in the circle of Budifztn, on the 
river Spree, fubje& to the eleGtor of Saxony, and fortified 
by a citadel, called the Caftle of Ortenburg, ftanding on a 
high rock, and feparated from the town by a ditch and ram- 
parts. This citadel was founded before the town, which had 
its rife in the oth century. This town had formerly a con- 
fiderable manufacture of linen, hats, ftockings, and gloves, 
and alfo of glazed leather, cloth, fuftian, &c. It has fre- 
quently fuffered much from fire. It was taken by the Pruf- 
fians in 17573; and after their retreat, taken poffeffion of by 
the citizens. The Lutherans aid Catholics are allowed the 
free exercife of their religion. NN. lat. 51° 10’. E. long. 
14° 42’. 

BAUX, Les, or Bautx, in Latin Baltium, a town of 
France, in the department of the mouths of the Rhone, 
and chief place of a canton in the diftri@ of Tarafcon, 
feated on a hill, having a itrong caftle, formerly an indepen- 
dent barony, and afterwards a marquifate. N. lat. 43° 42’. 
E. long. 5° o’. 

Baux J/land, a name given by captain Marchand to a 
{mall ifland of the Pacific ocean; being one of the group 
ealled Hergeft’s iflands near the Marquefas, and denominated 
by Hergett, Sir Henry Martin’s Jfland; which fee. 

BAUZELY, Sv. a town of France, in the department of 
Aveyron and diftriG of Milka. The place contains 823 
and the canton 5850 inhabitants: the territory includes 
242% kiliometres and 12 communes. 

BAWD, a perfon who keeps a place of proftitution, or 
makes a trade of debauching women, and procuring or con- 
ducting criminal intrigues. Some think the word is derived 
from the old French baude, bold or impudent; though Ver- 
itegan has a conjeéture which would carry it higher, viz. 
from athe, anciently written bade. In which fenfe, bawd ori- 
ginally imported no more than bath-holder, as if bagnios had 
anciently been the chief feenes of fuch proftitution. The 
Romans had their male as well as female bawds; the former 
denominated /enones and proagogi, among us paxders ; the 
latter, /ene. 

By a law of Conftantine, bawds were to be punifhed by 
pouring melted lead down their throats. 

BAWDER, in Geography, a river of England, which 
runs into the Tees, about 3 miles N. N. W. of Barnard- 
caftle in the county of Durham. 

BAWD-MONEY, in Botany. See /Eruusa Meum. 

BAWDSEY Haven, in Geography, afmallbay or an- 
choring place near the fouth point of the coaft of Suffolk, 
formed by the ocean, and the mouth of the fmall river De- 
ben, about a league to the eaft of Languard fort. 

BAWDY-House, a houle of ill-fame, to which lewd 
perfons of both fexes refort for the purpofe of licentious 
and criminal indulgence. Honfes of this kind, under the 
denomination of brothels and ftews, are licenfed in fome 
countries; and in England they were privileged by patent, 
regulated by ftatute, and tolerated as a neceffary drain for 
corruption, from the reign ct Henry II. to the laft year of 
Henry VIII. when they were fuppreffed by found of trum- 
pet; and their fuppreffion was perhaps attended with 
greater folemnity than that of the convents. heir fup- 
preffion, however, failed to extirpate lewdnefs; and Lati- 
mer (Sermons, p. 43:), whofe fermons are replete with a 
barbarous eloquence, inveighs bitterly at its fubfequent pre- 
valence. In 1650, the repeated act of keeping a brothel, and 
alfo of committing fornication, was upon a fecond conviction, 
made felony without benefit of clergy. But at the reftora- 
tion, when hypocrify deviated into the extreme of licentiouf- 
nefs, it was not thought proper to renew a law of fuch un- 
fafhionable rigour. ‘The keeping of a bawdy-houfe is cog- 
nizablet by the temporal law, as a common nuifance, not 
‘Sly becaufe it endangers the public peace by drawing to- 
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a lodger, who keeps only a fingle room for the ule of 
bawdry, is indictable for keeping a bawdy-houle. (1 Salk. 
382.) Perfons reforting to a bawdy-houfe are punifhable 5 


and they may be bound to their good behaviour. But ifa * 
perfon be indicted for keeping or frequenting a bawdy-houfe, 
it muft be exprefsly alleged to be fuch a houfe, and that the 
party knew it, and not by fufpicion only. (Poph. 208.) A 
man may be indi¢ted for keeping bad women in his own 
houfe. (1 Hawk. P. C. c. 61. § 2.) A conftable, upon 
information that a man and woman are gone to a lewd 
houfe, or about to commit fornication or adultery, may, if 
he finds them together, carry them before a juflice of 
peace without any warrant, and the juftice may bind them 
over to the feffions. (Dalt. 214.) Conftables may enter 
bawdy-houfes, call others to their affiftance, and arreit the 
offenders for a breach of the peace. In London, they 
may carry them to prifon; and by the cuftom of the city, 
whores and bawds may be carted. (3 Init. 206.) By ftat. 
25 Geo. I]. c. 36. made perpetual by flat. 28 Geo. II. 
c. 1g. if two ighabitants, paying {cot and lot, fhall give no- 
tice to a conflable of any perfon keeping a bawdy-houie, 
the conftable fhall go with them before a juftice of peace, 
and fhall, upon the oath of fuch inhabitants, that they be- 
lieve the contents of fuch notice to be true, and their enter- 
ing into a recognizance of 201. each, to give material eyi- 
dence of the offence, enter into a recognizance of 30]. to 
profecute with effet fuch perfon for fuch offence at the 
next feflions, The conftable fhall be paid his reafonable ex- 
pences by the overfeers of the poor, afcertainable by two 
juttices; and upon conviction of the offender, the overfeers 
fhall pay the two inhabitants rol. each. ‘A conftable, ne- 
glecting his duty, forfeits 201]. Any perfon appearing as 
ma{ter or miftrefs, or as having the eare or management of 
any bawdy-houfe, fhall be deemed the keeper of it, and lia- 
ble to be punifhed asfuch. A wife may be indicted and fet 
in the pillory with her hufband, for keeping a brothel; for 
this is an offence refpeéting the domeftic economy and go- 
vernment of the houfe, in which the wife has a principal 
fhare ; and it is fuch an offence as the law prefumes to be 
generally conducted by the intrigues of the female fex. 
t Hawk. P Cr2,.3- 

BAWLING, among Hunters, is fpoken of the dogs, 
when they are too bufy before they find the feent goed. 

BAWN, or Bay, derived from the Teutonick Jawen, to 
conttruét and fecure with branches of trees, in Antiquity, an 
area inclofed with thick ditches of earth {quare or circular, 
impaled with wooden ftakes or the branches of trees, and 
furrounded with a deep trench. This was called in Irifh 
daingeau, a word of Celtic origin. Numerous remains of 
fuch fortreffes are found not only in yarious parts of Ireland, 
but alfo in Britain, Germany, Sweden, and almoft every 
country of Europe. The Infh gave great trouble to the 
Englifh for many centuries by fortifying pafles between the 
bogs and mountains in this manner, fo that it was a tedious 
work to cut through them, and make the roads paflable. 
This was called pla/bing a pafs, from the Franco-Gallic word 
plaffer, which, like dawen, fignifies to entwine ; and it con- 
fifted in fecuring the top of the vallum with flicks interlaced 
with branches. Before the Englifh invafion, each family of 
the Iriih is fuppofed by Mr. Ledwich, to have lived ina mud 
cabin furrounded by adawa. ‘The Englith introduced ¢attles, 
in which they-were imitated by the natives. In courfe of 
time, dawa came to fignify an inclofure with a wall, inftead 
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of plafhed ftakes § and we find queen Elizabeth and James I. 

iring thofe to whom grants were made, to coaftrud 
salion with dawns, or courts round them, for the protection 
of their families and tenants. When the grant was not very 
con le, a bawn with a houfe within it was fufficient. 
Of the latter kind was Hamilion’s Lawn, in the county of 
Armagh, which is mentioned in Dean Swift’s works, and 
which now gives name to a village in that county. This 
was built of lime and ftone, eighty feet fquare, with two 
round towers for flankers, and two ftories high, vaulted, 
the wall itfelf being thirteen feet high. Withia the bawn 
was a houfe of lime and ftoae, thirty-fix feet loag and 
twenty feet broad. Farther particulars may be found in 
Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, p. 188—196. 

BAWOROW, in Geegraphy, a town of Red Roffia, in 
the palatinate of Lemberg, 64 miles eaft of Lemberg. 

BAWT, a town of Perlia, in the province of Irak- 

i, 80 miles north of Iipahan. 

WTRY, a market-town in the weft riding of York- 
fhire, and upon the confines of Nottinghamihire, in Eng- 
land, is feated on the high road to Scotland, and coniilts 
principally of one broad fireet, well furnifhed with inns. 
It is 9 miles from Doacaiter, and 152 north from London. 
The river Idle induces a confiderable trade from Derbyihire, 
of mill and grind-flones, as well as of lead and iron ware 
from Sheffield, which are conveyed hence to Hull aud other 

sof the country. The ogee is held on Wednefday 
and Saturday; and the town alfo three annual fairs. 
Its houfes are 174, inhabited by 798 perfons.. N. lat 53° 
27’. W. long. 1° 

BAXA Terra, or Barrer Bay, lies on the weft coatt 
of Africa, 4 leagues fouth of the river Oro, which is in 
N. lat. 23° 30’. It is large, and has in feveral places good 
anchorage, efpecially on its northern fide. 

BAXAS Bauia, lies on the coaft of Brafil, in South 
America, 30 leagues E. and E. by S. from the fand-bank of 
Tortugas, on Turtle harbour. It has good anchorage, hard 
ome and deep water; and it is well fheltered by a fand* 

ok from the north wind, and by the land from all other 
winds. 

Baxas, Das, Punta, denoting a cape of fhoals, is alow 
point, 12 leagues fromthe former, and 18 from Tor- 
tugas. 

BAXEADORE, Carr, is fituated in the ifland of Lu- 
conia or Manila, in N. lat. 18° 44’. E. long. 120° 35’. 

BAXIOS, Araxos, or Abaffes, are two cluflers of 
rocks on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland of Ceylon, called 
the Great and the Little Bafles. The former ts in N. lat. 
G 10’. E. long. 81° 50’; and the latter in N. lat. 6’ 25’. 
E. lon. 82? 10°. 

BAXOS pz Asroruos. See Annoruos. 

Baxos de Baabua. See Aprojos. 

Baxos de /a Candelaria, a fhoal or reef of rocks, in the 
Pacific ocean, fo called by Mendana in 1567, and lying, 
by M. Fleurieu’s calculation, near S. lat. 63°. and E. long. 
from Paris 1573°. 

Baxos, Cape, or Low Cape, is tne ealk point of the en- 
trance into the river Seftoe, on the coaft of Africa. It lies 
welt of both cape Formofa and Palmas ifland, 2 leagues di- 
ftant from the latter. On the eait of this cape are feveral 

us rocks, fome of which are uuder water, and fhould 
therefore be carefully avoided by the trading hips that na- 
vigate in thefe parts, 

Baxos Caper lies alfo on the coaft of Africa, caftward 
of the river Volta, 2 leagues from the Quatre Montes, or 
hills fo called that are clofe together. 

BAXTER, Ricuann, ia Biography, an eminent divine 
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among the non-conformifts of England, was born at Rows 
ton, a fmall village in the county of Salop, in1615. His. 
father was a {mal! fteeholder of exemplary character, whos 
though belonging to the eftablifhed church, was charged 
with puritanifm on account of his religious demeanour. 
Under his inftru@tion and example, Baxter manifetted early 
indications of that contemplative and pious difpofition for 
which he was afterwards fo diftinguifhed. In his youth he 
enjoyed few advantages for education; the fchoolmaiters 
whom he attended being men of little learning and loofe 
morals. But under the tuition of Mr. Wickitead, chaplain 
to the council at Ludlow, he had accefs to an excellent li- 
brary; of which he availed himfelf about a year and a half very 
much to his improvement. Atthis time his views were directed 
to the profeflion of a minifter. However, in 1633, Mr. Wick- 
ftead prevailed upon him to relinquifh this object, and to feek 
his fortune at court. Accordingly he was recommended to fir 
Hen. Herbert, matter of the revels; but difguited with the 
mode of living which this fituation prefented to him, he 
foon retired into the country, and refumed his purpofe of 
profecuting his ftudies for the miniftry. Being appointed 
mafter of the free fchool at Dudley, his health declined ; 
and under the impreflion produced by the immediate pro- 
fpeét of diffolution, and by the perufal of feveral practical 
treatifes, he acquired that deep and fettled fenfe of religion 
which formed the ruling and permanent principle of his fu- 
ture life. Being more than ever determined to engage in 
the minifterial office and having at this time no fcruples 
againit conformity to the church of England, he was or- 
dained in 1638; though he afterwards condemned his pre- 
cipitance in complying with the laws of fub{fcription without 
due examination; and he frequently preached at Dudley and 
in the neighbouringvillages, much to the fatisfaction of thofe. 
who heard him. Te objected, however, to fome of the ce+ 
remonies of the church, and he foon began to entertain 
doubts concerning the lawfulnefs of conformity. What led 
him and feveral others to ftudy the cafe of epifcopacy, and 
to think unfavourably of the eftablifhment, was the impofi- 
tion of the “ et cetera’? oath, which expreffed an univerfal 
approbation of the doétrine and difcipline of the church of 
Iingland, and a determination never to attempt any altera- 
tion in its government. Mr. Baxter demurred againit taking 
this oath; and though he would have fubmitted to the ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdiétion that was actually eftablifhed, he could 
not confcientioufly declare his approbation of it, and his 
determination to fupport it to the extent which this oath 
required. In 1640, he was invited by the principal inhabi- 
tants of Kidderminiter to refide with them asa preacher ; 
and this place became the fcene of his minifterial fervices for 
about fixteen years. Such, indeed, was the fuccefs which at- 
tended them, that he was eminently ufeful in reforming the 
morals of the diffolute, and in promoting in the town and 
its neighbourhood a ffrict Aan to religion. About two 
years after his fettlement at Kidderminiter, the civil war 
commenced; and on this occafion he took part with the 
parliament, and recommended the protetlation prefcribed 
by it, tothe people. He was thus reduced to the neceflity 
of leaving this town, and of repeatedly changing his refi- 
dence, till at length hefettled at Coventry, where he preached 
regularly once a week both to the foldiers of the garrifon and 
to the people of the town. After the battle of Naleby, he be- 
came chaplain to the regiment of colonel Whalley, and at- 
tended it at feveral fieges, though he was never prefent in 
any engagement; fo that the ftory of his having killed a 
man in cald blood, and robbed him of a medal, was an un- 
founded and feandalous fabrication. During thefe times of 
confufion, Mr. Baxter was a zealous friend to regular go- 
vernment both in church and flate; and it is faid that 
too 
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took great pains to reprefs the fectaries. The accidental 
circumitance of a protufe bleeding at the nofe, which re- 
duced him to a ftate of great languor, was the occafion of 
his being feparated from the army in 1647, and-of prevent- 
ing that fervice to his country, which might have been ex- 
pected from a perfon of his principles and moderation. 
However, he refifted.to the utmof of his power, the-mea- 
{ures of thofe who afterwards ufurped the government of 
the kingdony; he oppofed taking the covenant, preached 
arainit the engagement, and diffuaded the foldiers from 
fizhting againit the Seots troops who came into the -king- 
dom with Charles Il.; and therefore the charge alleged 
againit him, of his having been a trumpeter of rebellion, is 
altogether without foundation. When Cromwell affumed 
the jupreme power,-he boldly and openly declared, that he 
difliked his ufurpation ; and in a private conference exprefsly 
told him, that in his opinion the ancient monarchy was a 
blefling. To that form of government, Baxter always avowed 
his attachment ; and ina fermon preached before the par- 
lament on the 30th of April-1660, the day preceding that 
oa which they voted the king’s return, he maintained, that 
loyalty to their prince was a thing effential to all true pro- 
teitants of whatever perfuafion. About the fame time he 
preached a thank{giving fermon at St. Paul’s, on occafion of 
the fuccess-of general Monk ; and this circumftance refutes 
the charge-of his having diffuaded his excellency from con- 
curring in, or bringing about that change. 

After the reftoration, Baxter was made one of-the king’s 
chaplains, and was always treated by him with peculiar re- 
ipect. To his majefty he {poke wit’ the fame freedom which 
he had ufed with the protector Cromwell. He ftrongly 
reprefented the great importance of tolerating thofe pious 
men who entertained doubts concerning the ceremonies and 
difcipline of the church; and he obferved, that the late 
ufurpers had fo well underftood their own intereft, that 
they had found the way cf doing good to be the moft ef- 
fe€tual means to promote it ; and therefore he befought the 
king that * he would never fuffer himfelf to be tempted to 
undo the good which Cromwell or any other had done, be- 
caufe they were ufurpers that did it ;?? and on the contrary, 
“‘that he would rather outgo them in doing good.”” At 
the Savoy conference he was one of the commiilioners, and 
was employed in compiling the reformed liturgy. Having 
declined the preferment of the bifhopric of Hereford, 
which was offered him, he wifhed to retire to his friends at 
Kidderminiter, and to officiate among them in the humble 
ftation of a curate, but was not permitted. Difappointed 
with regard to the object of his withes, he preached for fome 
time occafionally in London; but the act againit conven- 
ticles obliged him to retire firft to Acton, and then to Tot- 
teridge. During the perfecution of the non-conformilts, he 
preached, as opportunity offered, and the fate of the times 
allowed, either more openly or more privately; and he 
was fometimes a fufferer for his zeal, and fometimes unmo- 
lefted. After the indulgence of 1672, he chiefly refided in 
London, and exercifed his miniftry, either occafionally on 
flatedly, but not without interruption and moleftation. To 
the fufferings attendant on his profeffion were added the in- 
firmities of a feeble conftitution, and frequent bodily difor- 
ders, together with the lofs of the greateft part of his for- 
tune, in confequence of the fhutting up of the exchequer in 
1671, and by the penalties inflicted upon him for the exer- 
cife of his miniftry ; but he bore all thefe evils with fingular 
fortitude and patience. In 1684, he was treated with pe- 
culiar feverity. . Although he was fo ill as not to be able to 
ftand, a warrant was granted againft him, in order to his 
being bound to his good behaviour; and the conftables who 
avere entrufted with its execution, watched him fo inceflantly,. 


¢ 
that they prevented him pafling from his fludy to his bed= 
chamber; and by thus depriving him both of food and 
fleep, at length effe€ted their purpofe, though they were 
not empowered to break open doors, and took him away to 
the Seffion’s-houfe, where he was bound in the penalty of 
4ool. to keep the peace; and he was brought up twice 
afterwards, though he kept his bed during the greateft part 
of the time. In 1685, he was committed to prifon by a war- 
rant fromiord chief-juttice Jeffries, for his paraphrafe on the 
New Teltament, which was charged with being hoftile to 
epifcopacy, and brought to trial fer fedition. In the courfe 
of this trial, he was treated. with all the brutal infolence 
and tyranny, to the exercife of which that ruffian of the 
law, Jeffries, was accuitomed; reviled by his judge in 
the groffeit terms, aud prevented from obtaining the full 
defence of his counfel; and at lait found guilty on the 
molt frivolous grounds, and fentenced to pay 500 marks, 
to lie in prifon till he paid it, and to be bound to his 
good behaviour for feven years. From this heavy penalty, 
however, after a confinement of feveral months, he was 
releafed, in 1686, by king James, and allowed to remain in 
London, notwithftanding the provifions of the Oxford aét. 
From this time he lived in a retired manner, neither inter- 
fering in the concerns of his party, nor taking any part in 
thofe addrefles which fome of his brethren prefented to 
James II. on his indulgence. He perfilted, however, in the 
performance of his minitterial duties, till increafing weaknefs 
confined him to his chamber. The clofe of his life corre- 
{ponded to the uniform tenor of it ; the approaches of dif- 


folution were regarded by him with pious refignation ; and: 


he died, with the tranquillity and hope appropriate to his 
exemplary character, on the 8th of December 1691. Urged 
by extreme pain to wifh for areleafe, he checked himfelf by 
faying, ** It is not fit for me to prefcribe ; where thou 
wilt, when thou wilt, and how thou wilt.”? To one who 
afked him in his ficknefs how he did, he seplied, « Al- 
moft well.” In 1662, Mr. Baxter married the daughter 
of Francis Charlton, Efg. a diltinguifhed yagiftrate of the 
county of Salop; a woman of great piety, who entered 
thoroughly into his views concerning religion, and cordially 
approved all the facrifices which he made from a confcien- 
tious regard to duty. She accompanied him in prifon, and 
fubmitted, without repining, to all the hardfhips confequent 
upon the perfecution which he fuffered. She died 10 years 
before him. ; 

“¢ Richard Baxter was a man whofe whole foul was en- 
gaged in his profeflion. Ardent piety towards God, and 
zeal for the beft interefts of his fellow-creatures, were the 
active {prings of his conduét ; and few men have ever devoted 
more time and labour to thofe objects. He paffed a life of 
much contention and obloquy ; but at this cool diftance, 
no candid enquirer can miftake his true character. His 
early ftudies in divinity were not, perhaps, the beft adapted 
to form a theologian. They confifted chiefly of the fchool- 
men and metaphyficians of a dark age, and gave him a turn 
to fubtleties of diftin@tion, which made him ftand apart in 


_fome theoretical points from all his contemporaries. Yet, 


in practical religion, the devotional warmth of his temper 
allied him to the pious of all denominations, and infpired 
him with an enlargement of mind, ‘which fet him above the 
differences refulting from petty controverfies. He was a 
mott voluminous writer, and his works are fufficient to make 
a library of themfelves. Above 145 diftiné treatifes of his 
compofition have been reckoned up ; of which 4 were fo- 
lios, 73 quartos, and 49 o€tavos, befides feveral others of 
a fmaller fize. They comprife bodies of theology, praétical 
and theoretical, befides a vaft number of tracts on particular 
topics.”? His practical works have been colle&ted together 

in 
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an.4 vols. in folio. His income, it is faid, which was not 
“great, was inerea’ed by the profit which he made. of his 
writings, for which he fometimes received 60 or So I. a year 
~ef the bookfellers. But this money he feems to have em- 
_ployed for charitable purpofes. Of his numerous works fome 
of the principal were his “ Methodus-Theologie,” printed 
“in Latia in 1674, folio; his Enelith body of practical divi- 
mity, publifhed in 1673, folio, under the title of « The 
Chrittiaa Dire&ory,”&c. ; “ Gildas Salvianus, or the Re- 
dermed Pattor,”? 8vo. 1656, much efteemed by many di- 
vines; “¢ Univerfal Concord,” 12mo. 1658, giving an ac- 
gount of the terms upon which all Chriftian churches 
may hold communion; “ Reafons for the Chriftian. Re- 
ligion;”? 1667 ; “* Catholic Theology,” fol. 1675, intended 
to reconcile the differences between the Arminians and 
the Calvinitts ; A Treatife of Epifcopacy,? 4to. 1681 ; 
“ A Treatife of Univerfal Redemption,” 8vo. 1694. 
‘The moft popular of his praétical pieces were his “ Saints’ 
Everlaiting Reft,” and his Call to the Unconverted,” 
ef which latter 20,000 were fold in one year, and it was 
tranflated into all the European languages, and into the 
Indian tongue. To thofe which we have enumerated, we 
may add his “ Reformed Liturgy,” his « Poor Man’s 
Family Book,” his “Dying Thoughts,” an@his « Para- 
hrafe on the New Teftament.”” The firft book he pub- 
ifhed was his ** A phorifms of ification”? and the “ Co- 
yenants,”’ printed in 1649; and the laft in his life-time, 
« The Certainty of the world of Spirits,” printed in 1691 ; 
fo that he was an author 42 years. One of his works is 
«© A Narrative of hisown Life and Times;”? “ which, though 
a rhapfody,” fays Mr. Granger, ** compofed in the manner 
of adiary, contains a great variety of memorable things, 
and is itfelf, as far as it goes, a hiftory of non-conformity.”” 
Mr. Baxter was diftinguifhed not only asa praéticel, but alfo 
as acontroverfial writer ; and under this latter character, he 
particularly oppofed the Antinomians. Few perfons have 
fuffered more rancorous abufe than Mr. Baxter ; and few 
have been more highly refpeéted both by his cotemporaries 
and poiterity. Amon his friends and admirers we may 
reckon fome of the molt diftinguifhed charaéters of the age 
in which he lived, of whom many were members of the efta- 
blifhment, fuch as chief juftice Hale, fir John Maynard, Dr. 
Barrow, bifhop Wilkins, bifhop Patrick, and bifhop Bur- 
net. The great chief juftice Hale honoured ‘him with an in- 
timate friendfhip, gave a high encomium of his piety and 
learning to all the judges, and when he was in prifon, on 
the Oxford aét, left him a legacy in his will, and feveral 
large books, in his own tend coi pr, on the matter of 
their converfations. Dr. Barrow has tettified concerning his 
works, that “ his practical writings were never mended, his 
controverfial feldom confated.” ~ Bifhop Wilkins affirms, 
“that he has cultivated every fubjeG@t which he has handled ;”” 
and he ufed to fay of him, “that if he had lived jn the 
primitive times, he had been one of the fathers of the 
church. | Bithop Burnet’s teftimony is fomewhat qualified. 
s Baxter,’ fays he, ** was a man of great picty, and, if he 
had not meddled in too many things, would haye been 
elteemed one of the learncd men of the age. He hada 
very moving and pathetical way of writing, and was his 
whole life long a man of great zeal and much fimplicity ; 
but was moft «unhappily fubtle and metaphyfical in every 
thing.” Baxter was one of the laft divines, whofe name has 
dittinguifhed a particular denomination or defcription of 
perfons. See Baxreatans. Calamy’s Life of Baxter. 
Bieg. Brit. Gen. Biog. 
Baxter, Witrtam, an eminent philologift and antiqua- 
—_ ee nephew and héirof Richard Baxter, and 
or. IV. 


born of parents in moan circumftances at Llanlugany, an 
obfcure village of Sh-opfhire, in 1650, We derived his 
pedigree, like a true Cambro-Briton, through a long fories 
of anceilors from John Baxter, who, in the reign of Heary 
VL, fettled at Shrewlbury ; and he fhews, that the name 
Baxter fignifies originally a baker, in Saxon “ Beeefter,” 
and that it was given to that family, becaufe they were 
bakers to the ancient princes of Wales, in which poft, ca- 
cording to the cuftom of the ancient Celtes and Greeks, 
the nobleit.perfons were employe, 

In his infancy and youth, his education was fo much 
negle&ed, that when he was fent to Harrow fchool in 
Middlefex at the age of 18, he knew hot one letter, nor 
underftood one werd of any language but Welfh. But 
fuch were his tale: ts and application, that he foon became 
diftinguifhed by his extenfive knowledge. In 1679 he 
publifhed a Latin grammar, entitled “De Analogia, feu 
arte Latine lingue commentariolus,” &c. 12mo. ‘Thus 
qualified for the profeflion of a {ehoolmafter, to which he 
devoted himfelf, he employed the greateft part of his life 
in this occupation. Tor fome years he kept a boarding 
{chool at ‘Tottenham High-crofs in Middlefex ; and he 
was aftewards elected maiter of the Mercers’ fchool in 
London. Having acquired great celebrity asa fcholar, 
and in the profecution of antiquarian refearches, and dif- 
tinguifhed, perhaps, more by his learning than his judg- 
ment, he died in 1723. In 1695 he publifhed a new and 
correct edition of “ Anacreon,”? with notes, which was re- 
printed with confiderzble additions and improvements in 
1710. His abufe of T'anaquil Faber, a former editor of 
Anacreon, was amply retorted upon himfelf by J. Corne- 
lius de Pauw, in his gto. edition of the fame poet, pub- 
lithed at Utrecht in 1732, who held his comments in great 
contempt. His edition of ** Horace,” pe in 1701, and 
reprinted with improvements in 1725, has obtained a more 
latting reputation. Dr. Harwood pronounces this the beft 
edition ever publifhed, and the learned Gefner has teftified 
his approbation of it, by making it the ground-work of his 
excellent edition’ Bentley, famed for the feverity of his 
criticifms, in {peaking of it, calls Baxter “ Vir recondite 
eruditionis.”? In 1719 Baxter publifhed his di€tionary of 
Britihh antiquities, under the title of  Gloffarium Antiqui- 
tatum Britannicarum five fyllabus etymologicus antiqui- 
tatum yeteris Britannie atque Iberniz, temporibus Roman. 
orum,” 8vo. Byhis fkill in the Britifh or Welfh tongue, 
and by means of etymology, he profeffes to core& Cam- 
den, and to add about z0o names of ancient places and 
rivers omitted in his Britannia; of this work, a fecond 
edition was publifhed, after the author’s deceafe, in 1733. 
His gloflary of Roman antiquities, proceeding no farther 
than the letter A, was publifhed in 1726 by Mr. Mofes 
Williams, under the title of ** Reliquix Baxteriane,” &ce. 
and republifhed in 1731, with the title “ Gloffariam Anti- 
quitatum Romanorum,” &c. Lond. 8yo. Baxter -alfo 
wrote four letters on  fubjeéts of antiquity, inferted in the 
firft volume of the ¢ antiecloih” He left behind him 
notes on Perfius and Juvenal, and was the tranflator of 
fome of Plutarch’s lives «*done into Englith’ by feveral 
hands. Biog. Brit. 

Baxter, Andrew, an ingenious metaphyfician and phi- 
Jofopher, was the fon of a merchant at Aberdeen, and born 
there in 1686 or 1687. Te was educated in King’s col- 
lege in that city, and afterwards undertook the care of 
private pupils, fome of whom were perfons of rayk and 
fortune. About the year 1730, he publifhed in gto. his 
celebrated work, entitled, “ An Enquiry into the Nature 
ofthe Human Soul; wherein the Immateviality of ie 
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Sou! is evinced, from the principles of Reafon and Philo- 
fophy.”? This work, which was reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 
in 1737 and in 1745, was much applauded by fevéral per- 
fons of eminence, and particularly by bifhop Warburton, 
whe, in his * Divine Lyegation,” {peaks of it as containing 
*‘the juiteft and precileit notions of God and the Soul,?? 
and as one of the moft finifhed of the kind, that the pre- 
fent times, greatly advanced in true philofophy, have pro- 
dueed.’’? Of the author’s fentiments, fee fome account under 
the articles Dream, Sout, and Vis Jnertie. In 1741 
Mr. Baxter went abroad with one of his pupils, and fettled 
for fome time at Utrecht, where he became acquainted 
with feveral literary perfons, and whence he made feveral 
excurfions into Flanders, France, and Germany. Upon 
his return to Scotland in 1747, he refided till his death at 

Vhittingham, in the fhire of Eaft Lothian. His work 
entitled ** Matho, five Cofmotheoria Puerilis,’? was drawn 
up for the ufe of his pupils, and firft printed in Latin, and 
afterwards greatly enlarged, and publifhed in Englifh, in 
2 vols. Svo. The fecond edition of this work was 
publifhed in 1745, and the third in 2 vols. 12mo. in 
1765. The delignof this work was to deduce the prin- 
ciples of natural religion from the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world. A miitake in the aftronomical theory, which 
the author did not live to re@tify, as he had intended, had 
difgufted fome readers; and therefore, in the third edition, 
the conference that was chiefly affeéted by that error, was 
fuppreffed, and the vacancy fupplied by another. In 1750 
the author publifhed «an Appendix to the firft part of his 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul,” vindicating it from 
fome objections, which was dedicated to Mr. Wilkes, with 
whom he formed an intimate acquaintance abroad. In this 
year Mr. Baxter, after having endured great fufferings 
from the gout, anda complication of diforders, with exem- 
plary patience, clofed his life about the fixty-third year of 
his age. He left behind him feveral unfinifhed MSS. on 
philofophical fubjects, and one in a complete ftate, con- 
cerning the controverfy between the Englifh and foreign phi- 
lofophers on the fubject of the force of bodies moving in 
free {paces, which however was never publifhed. 

Mr. Baxter’s learning and talents are fufficiently dif- 
played in his writings. His application was fuch, that he 
fometimes fat up whole nights reading and writing : and 
yet his difpofition was cheerful and fociable. In conver- 
{ation he was modeft and unaffuming ; and in the difcharge 
of the focial and relative duties of life, his condu&t was ex- 
emplary. His mind was poffeffed with the moft reveren- 
tial fentiments of the Deity, and the general tenor of his 
life was conformable to the rules of virtue. He was econo- 
mical without parfimony., Such was his difintereftednefs, 
that ke declined confiderable offers of preferment, which 
he might have obtained if he had taken orders inthe church 
of England. His knowledge of the modern languages 
was extenfive ; fo that he could write and {peak in French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, and Spanifh. By his wife, whom 
he married in 1724, and who furvived him ten years, he 
had one fon and three daughters. Biog- Brit. 

BAXTERIANS, in Ecck/fiafical Hiffory, derive their 
appellation from Mr. Richard Baxter, a nonconformiit 
minifter ; of whom we have already given an account. His 
theological fyftem has been called Baxterianifm ; and thofe 
who embrace his fentiments in divinity, are called Baxterians. 
The Baxterians have endeavoured to {trike into a middle 

ath between Calvinifm and Arminianifm ; and to unite 
both thefe fchemes.. They profefs to believe in the doc- 
trines of election, efe@ual cal ing, and other tenets of Cal- 
nioiim ; and confequently, fuppofe, that a certain number, 
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determined upon in the divine counfels, will infallibly be 
faved. This they think neceflary to fecure the ends af 
Chrift’s interpoiition. But then, on the other hand, they 
reject the doétrine of reprobation, and admit that owr 
bleffed Lord, in a certain fenfe, died for all ; and that fuch 
a portion of grace is allotted to every man, as renders it 

his own fault, if he doth not attain to eternal happinefs. If 
he improves the common grace given to all mankind, thig 
will be followed by that {pecial grace which will terminate 

in his final acceptance and falvation. Whether the Baxtey 
rians are of opinion, that any befides the ele, will adually 

make fuch a right ufe of common grace as to obtain the other, 

and, at length, come to heaven, we cannot afluredly fay, 

there may poffibly bea difference of opinion upon the fube- 
ject, as they approach nearer to Calvinifm or Arminianifm, 

Mr. Baxter appears, likewife, to have modelled the doctrines 
of juttification, and the perfeverance of the faints, in a man- 

ner which was not agreeable to the rigid Calvinifts, Some 
foreign divines in the 17th century itruck nearly into the 

fame path ; and, particularly, in France, M. le Blanc, Mr 

Cameron, and the celebrated Monf. Amyrault. For a cone 
fiderable time the non-conformit clergy in England were di-+ 
vided into fearcely any but two dotrinal parties, the Calvi- 
niftsand the Baxtenans. Of late the Baxterians have been 

lefs numerous. However, they are itill a confiderable body ;: 
and feveral perfons are fond of the name as a creditable one, 

who probably go fartherthan Mr. Baxter did. The name, 
however, like other theological diftinctions, will probably, 
in a courle of time, fink into difufe, till"it is either wholly 
forgotten, or preferved merely in the records of hiftory, 
Biog. Brit. Art. Baxrer. 

BAY, in Botany. See Laurus. 

Bay, Loblolly. See Gorconia.. 

Bay, Rofe. See Nexium. 

Bay, Dwarf Rofe, and Mountain Rofe. 
DENDRUM. 

Bay, Sweet Flowering. See Macnouta, 

Bay Plum. See Psipium. 

Bay, in Building, denotes any kind of opening in walls; as 
a door, window, or even chimney. 

Bay windows are the fame with what we otherwife call 
bow windows: 

Bay, in Geography, denotes a little gulf, or an arm of the 
fea, {tretching up into the land; being larger in the middl3 
within, than at its entrance, which iscalled the mouth of the 
bay. The largeit and moit remarkable bays are thofe of Bile 
cay, Bengal, Hudfon’s, Panama, &c. 

Bay of d/l Saints. See Ari Sarnts.. 

Bay of Antcngil. See Anroncit. 

Bay, Baffin’s. See Barrin, 

Bay of Cancale. See Cancaure.. 

Bay, Chequitan. See CHEQUITAM. 

Bay of Chefapeak. See CussaPear. 

Bay of Fires les on the eaft coaft of New South Wales 
or New Holland, in the Pacific ocean, to the north of S* 
Patrick’s Head. The north point of the bay is called Edy fx 
tone, and the fouth point St. Helen’s. A {mall rocky ifland 
is near the middle of its entrance, on each fide of which is am 
open paflage. 

Bay of Fre/fh Water, Ves. fouth of Afsenfion bay in the 
north part of the gulf of Mexico. N.lat. 30°.W.long. 93°, 

Bay of Fundy. See Funny. 

Bay of Good Fortuxe, lies on the north coaft of Chaleur 
bay, which isa large bay of the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
on the north eait coalt of Nova Scotia in. North America, 

Bay, Hudfon’s. See Hupson’s, 

Bay of Jnlets,a bay on the fouth ea coat of New Hols 

land, 


See Ruope~ 
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Jand, between cape Palmeriton and cape Townfhend. 
S. let. 21° 30’. to 22° 30°. W. long. 209° 36. to 210° go. 
Bay of Z/lands lies on the coat of Nova Scotia, on the 
continent of North America, about 6 leagues fouth-weit 

m cape St. Mary. 

a “ Tfucndeinelio a bay on the northern ifland of New 
Zealand in the fouth Pacific ocean, lying on the north-eatt 
coat between cape Brett and cape Pococke, This bay is 
large and deep, and has many finall iflands in it. The beft 
entrance into the bay is on the weil fide; within it are feveral 
leffer bays. S. Lat. 35° 12’. E. long. 174° 57’. ‘ 

Bay of J/landsisalloa bay on the fouth coatt of the ftraits 
of Magellan, towards the weiternentrance, W. by N. from 
Upright bay, and E. by S. from the bay of Difappoiut- 
ment. A ae of {mall iflands lies in the entrance, and in 
the eaft part of the bay: but the beft entrance is between 
the weiternmo ft of the two iflands off the point of Cape Up- 

ight, anda {mall ifland farther weit, where a fhip may have 
ai e, and anchor in 20 fathoms in foft mad, near the 
weft coait of the cape, in S. lat. 53" 9’. W. long. 75° 32’. 

Bay of J/les is an extenfive bay of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, on the welt coait’ of Newfoundland, about 8 or g 
leagues to the S. W. from la Belle bay, and 14 or 15 leagues 
- to N..N. E. from Porta porte The centre of the bay lies in 
about N. lat. 49° 5. W. long. 58° 15’. 

Bay of [fle is *ifo a bay — ae the weit end of 
the north coaft of South Georgia ifland, in the fouth Atlan- 
tic ocean. 

Bay of S*. Louis, lies on the Labrador coaft, and has 
cape St. Louis on the north, and cape Charles on the fouth. 
It has many {mall iflands; the largelt of which is Battle 
ifland, in the mouth of we bay. ¥ he middle of the bay is 
in’N. Jat. 52° 23’. W..long. 23. ' 
é- Bay rp ie Fende, lies of ie ei fide of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the ftateof New York, 17 miles above Crown-point, 

Bay of Rocks is afpacious bay of the Arabian fea, which 
forms a part of the Indian ocean, and lies on the fouth-eaft 
coaft of Arabia, with good anchorage for thips. ; 

. Bay of Seven Wlands Ves W.N.W. from Moifie river, and 
about 18 leagues to N. N. E. from Trinity point, on the 
north fhore of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Bay of Shoals. See Baxas Bahia. 

Bay of St. Spirit, isa large bay of the Indian ocean, on 
the fouth-eaft coaft of Africa, on the north of the ifland and 
cape of Unhafa. It is fufficiently {pacious to receive a flect 
of thips, and is fo called fromthe river St. Spirit, or Manica, 
which falls into this bay. 

Bav, among Yarmers, is that part of the barn where the 
mow is placed. ey 

Dax, in Hydraulics, fignifies a pen, or pond-head, made 
up 4 great height, to keep in a ftore of water for driving the 
vr of a forge or furnace of an iron-mill, by the ftream 
that comes thence through a paflage, or flood-gate, called 

e pen-flock. 

y ‘f mit in Manege. The word bay is formed from the 
Latin Jaius, or badius, and that from the Greek Bass, a palm- 
branch, fo that Ladius or bay properly denotes calor phaniceus, 
Hence alfo, among the ancients, thofe now called bay horfes, 
were denominated equt palmali. 

The bay is the moft ufual colour among horfes. It isa 
ftrong and perha s invariable charaéter in this colour to be 
attendedwith a black mane and tail, which the chefnut or any 
other colour that approaches it never is. The bay is alfo 
moft frequently attended with black legs and feet up to 
the knees and hocks: the feet, however, are often se gk 
to the white in horfes of this colour, which is not with us 
efteemed fo handfome as when entirely black. There are 
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feveral kinds of bays, as light bay, dark bay, 
golden bay, dappled bay, &c. 
AY @ mirroir, the fame as APPLE day. 

Bay, among Sport/men, is applied to ftags, boars, foxes, 
&e, and alfo to dogs when they turn head againit one ano- 
ther. Thus whena itag has been fo long purfued, that he 
is almoft exhauited, he turns round, and facing the hounds, 
defends himfelf with his antlers, and keeps the hounds at 
bay, till the fport{men come up, draw off the dogs, and fave 
his life. Whenua itag takes /or/, that is, takes to the wate:, 
he will defend himfelf, and keep the hounds fora long time 
at day, provided that he fathoms the lake or river fo well as 
to keep the hounds {wimming, without going out of his own 
depth, but if he is obliged to {wim at the time, he is up or 
quite tired, and being furrounded by the dogs, he is inevi- 
tably drowned. In fox hunting, when the fox is fuppofed 
to have entered the earth, the place of his retreat is foon 
difcovered by the terriers, “laying well at him,’’ provided 
he has not turned in the earth; but if he has, the terrier and 
the fox are face to face, and are both baying, or keeping 
each other at day ; and the conteft terminates with digging 
out the fox. 

Bay falt. ee daurt. 

Bay yard, is a denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly 
with woollen yarn. 1oandi1 W. Il.c 10. 5G. Il. 
¢.21. See Yarn, &c. ; 

BAYA, in Geography. See Bara, and Bayya. 

Baya, low, marthy land on the Gold coatt of Africa, with- 
out any towns or people near the fhore ; 4 leagucs W. S. W. 
from the river Volta, and 8 leagues E. and E. N. E. from 
Ningo ground. 

Baya, in Ornithology, Indian grofbeak, or Loxia Indica, is 
rather larger than a {parrow, with yellew brown plumage, 
a yellowifh head and feet, a light-coloured breatt, aie 
conic beak, very thick in proportion to his body. This 
bird is very common in Hindooftan ; and is deferibed as fur- 
prifingly fenfible, faithful, and docile ; never voluntarily de- 
ferting the place where its young are hatched, notaverfe from 
the fociety of mankind, and eafily taught to perch on the 
hand of his matter. Ina ftate of nature the baya builds his 
neft on the higheft tree which he can find ; generally on the 
palmyra sar fig-tree, preferring that which overhangs 
a well or rivulet, forming it of grafs in the fhape of a large 
bottle, fufpending it on the branches fo as to be firm and yet 
to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
downwards, to fecure it from birds of prey. This bird is 
taught with eafe to fetch a bipee of paper, or any {mall thing 
which his mafter wants, fa ring be dropped into a deep 
well, anda fignal given to the bird, he will fly down with 
allonifhing celerity, and bring it up to his mafter with ap- 
parent exultation; and it is confidently afferted, that if a 
for or any other place be fhewn to him once or twice, he 
will carry a note thither immediately, on obferving a proper 
fignal. They are alfo trained by the youthful libertines of 
Benares to pluck off the pieces of gold called ticas, placed by 
way of ornament between the eye-brows of their mittrefles, 
which they bring in triumph to their lovers. The baya’s 
natural food is grafshoppers and other infe@ts; but it fub- 
fifts, when tame, on pulfe macerated in water. The female 
lays many beautiful eggs, refembling large pearls: theirwhite, 
when boiled, is tranf{parent, aud the flavour of them is exqui- 
fitely delicate. Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p, 109. 

BAYAGARES, in Geography, atown on the ifland of 
St. Domingo. 

BAY AMO, called alfo §t. Salvador, atown inthe eaftern 
part of the ifland of Cuba, having the town of Almo to the 
well, and St. Barbara to the fouth, It lies on the eaft fide 
F2 of 
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of Efteto river, about 20 miles from the fea; and it cives 
name to a channel, that runs between the numerous imall 
iflands and rocks, called “ Jardin de la Reyna, or Queen’s 
gardens,’? on the north-weft, and the fhoals and rocks that 
line the coaft on the fouth-eatt fide of it, from the bold 
point called Cabo de Cruz. 

BAYARD, or Baragrp, in fome Old Writers, is anap- 
pellative for ahorfe. Hence the phrafes, blind bayard, ba- 
yard’s watering, bayard’s green, &c. 

BAYDER, in Geography, a {mall town of the Crimea 
or Taurida, which gives name to the delightful valley, called 
by the natives the ‘*Tauric Arcadia,” the ‘ Crimean 
Tempe,” &c. which is watered by two gentle murmuring 
ftreams. Jt is of an oval form, about zo miles long, and 
furrounded byhigh mountains, covered with beautiful woods, 
intermixed with odoriferous flowering fhrubs. It contains 
a number of Tartar villages, romantically fituated and inha- 
bited by the families of fhepherds and hufbandmen. 

Bayner, Cape. See Bayapor. 

BAYEN, Perer, in Biography, a French chemift, was 
born at Chalonsin 1725. In1749, he ferved under Charas 
in pharmacy. He gave analyfes of the mineral waters of 
France; and he wrote memoirs on marbles, ferpentine ftones, 
porphyries, granites, jafpers, fchifts, and iron fpar. He 
doubted the exiftence of the phlogifton of Stahl; and by 
operating on mercurial precipitates, he found that what are 
called metallic oxides owe their {tate, when obtained by cal- 
cining metals, to the abforption of one of the conftituent in- 
gredients of atmofpheric air. This chemiit alfo difcovered 
the fulminating property of metals, when mixed with a very 
little fulphur; aud he fhewed that tin was not neceflarily 
contaminated by arfenic ; that what is uled by potters con- 
tains copper and antimony, by which it is rendered hard; 
zinc, by which it is whitened; bifmuth, by which it is ren- 
dered fonorots; and lead, in order to diminifh the price. 
Bayen died at the age of 72 years. Mem. del’Inftitut. Na- 
tional, &c. vol. ii. 

BAYER, Gorruies Siec¥rigp, acelebrated philolo- 
gift, was born at Konigiberg, in Prufiia, in 1694, and itu- 
died, chiefly, the languages, firft in his native city, and after- 
wards at Dantzig, Berlin, and Leipfic; at which latter 
place he took the degree of matter of artsin 1717. “On his 
return to Konig{berg in the following year, he was appointed 
librarian of the public library. In 1726 he removed to Pe- 
terfburg, became profeffor of the Greek and Roman anti- 
quities in the Academy of Sciences, and acquired an exten- 
five knowledge of the Chinefe and other A fiatic languages. 
In 1730 he was chofen member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin and in 1731 invited to be profeffor of eloquence 
at Halle; which he was not allowed toaccept, but continued 
in Ruffia witha confiderable increafe of falary. He died at 
Peterfburg in 1738. His numerous differtations on differ- 
ent fubjects are inferted in Lilienthal’s «‘Sele@. Hiflor. & 
Liter.”? the “ A&ta Eruditorum,” and the “ Comment. 
Acad. Petropol.” &c. His ‘ Mufeum Sinicum,’? pub- 
lifhed in 1732, in 2 vols. 8vo. is a work of great learning and 
ingenuity. Gen. Biog. 

BAYER, Jouwn, a Germanaftronomer, flourifhed at the 
clofe of the 16th and commencement of the 17th centuries ; 
but the time and place of his birth are not afcertained. 
Some have fuppofed that he was the grandfather of the fub- 
ject of the preceding article, and that he was bornat Augf- 
burg. It was at Augfburg, however, that he publifhed, in 
1603, his excellent and ufeful work, entitled ‘ Uranome- 
tria.”” ‘This is a large celeftial atlas, confifting of folio 
charts of all the conitellations, with a nomenclature, col- 
teed from all the tables of aflronomy, ancient and medern, 
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improved by his own ufeful invention of denoting the ftars ix 
each conftellation by Greek letters, in alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the magnitude of each. ‘The ftars are thus as 
eafily diitinguifhed as if each of them had an appropriate 
name ; and the utility of this mode of claffification has been 
fo much approved, that it has been retained, fince Bayer’s 
time, in all the atlafles, catalogues, and celettial globes 
through the {cientific world. This valuable work was gra- 
dually improved and augmented by the author himfelf. In 
the year 1627 Julius Schiller, a civilian, proje€ted by the 
fuggeition of Bayer, and publifhed his Uranographia, under 
the title of “ Ceelum Stellatum Chriftianum ;”? in which he 
rejected the heathen names, characters, and figures of the 
conftellations, and inferted in their ftead others taken from 
the {feriptures. Accordingly he placed the twelve apoftles 
in the zodiac; and he deduced the fouthern conftellations 
from the Old Teftament, and the northern ones from the 
New Teftament. This innovation, however, tended to em- 
barrafs aftronomers, and was never adopted. The ancient 
names were therefore rettored in the later editions of the 
Uranometria of 1654.and 1661. Montucla, Hilt. des Math. 
tom. ii, p: 333. See Cararocue. 

BAYERSDORE, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia, and principality of Bayreuth, 
feated on the Rednitz, with a tribunal of juitice and a large 
fynagogue; 4 miles north of Erlang. 

BAYETTE, in Schthyolagy, a French name of the {pe- 
cies of Si/urus obferved by Sonniniin the Nile, and figured 
pl. 27 of his “‘ Voyageen Egypte.’”’ Tt is the fame kind 
which Forfkall calls Silurus bajad. It grows toalarge fize, 
but its flefh is not much efteemed. 

BAYEUSX, in Geography, atown of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diftriét, in the department of Calvados. Be- 
fore the revolution it was the capital of Beflin, in the pro- 
vince of Normandy, the feat of a governor and the fee of a 
bifhop, whofe diocefe included 611 parithes. The cathedral 
is much admired. The principal commerce is leather. It 
is feated on the river Aure, about 4 miles from the fea. The 
place contains 9970 and the canton 15,261 inhabitants, in 
a territory of 80 kiliometres, including 19 communes. N. lat. 
49° 16' 30”. W. long. 0° 42' 51”. 

The celebrated tapeltry of Bayeux, which flill exifts, and 
is publicly exhibited at {tated periods in the cathedral of the 
city, is a very curious monument of the ftate of the art of 
embroidering at the time of the Norman conqueft. It is a 
web of linen, nearly two feet in breadth, and 442 in length, 
embroidered with the hiftory of that memorable expedition, 
from the embafly of Harold tothe Norman court in 1065, 
till his death in the following year. The fcenes of this buly 
period are fucceffively exhibited, and confitt of many hundred 
figures of men, horfes, beafts, birds, trees, honfes, caitles, 
and churches, with infcriptions over them explanatory of 
their meaning and hiftory. This work is underftood to have 
been performed under the direétion of Matilda, confort to 
William 1. and was not improbably executed by the hands of 
Englifhwomen, whofe fuperiority in performances of thiskind 
was then univerfally acknowledged. The entire contents of 
this tapeltry are reprefented ina feries of engravings, which 
may be feen in Montfaucon, tom. 1 & 2; and Ducarel, 
Anglo-Norman Antiquities, App. No. 1. 

BAYF, or Bair, Lazare De, in Biography, was the 
fon of a gentleman of Anjou, and having ftudied under Bu- 
dzeus and others, he purfued the profeffion of the lawat Paris; 
and afterwards travelled into Italy, and learned Greek under 
Mufurus, a Candiot, at Rome. Upon his return he devoted 
himfelf to literature, and retired to his own eftate at Ar jou. 
In 1531 he was fent by Francis 1. as ambaffador to Venice; 
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in 1539 he was deputed on public bufinefs to Germany; and 

_ after i return was made matter of requeits, and had alfo 
the abbacies of Grenetiere and Charroux. The precife time 
of his birth and death is unknown. Asa writer he feems to 
have been the firft who introduced the Greek tragedy among 
his countrymen, by his tranflations of the “ EleCra,”’ of 
Sophocles, and the “* Hecuba,”’ of Euripides, into French 
verie. He was alfo the author of two learned treatifes, “De 
re veitiaria, ect de vaiculis,” Bafil, 1526, 4to. and “ De re 
Navali,”” Par. 1536, 4to.; and he tranflated fome Lives of 
Plutarch. Moreri. f 

Baxr, Joan Antuoxy. See Barr. 

BAYJA, Beja or Bata, in Geography, a town of 
Africa, ia the kingdom of Tunis, not far from the froxtiers 
ot the Algerines, is fuppofed to be the ancient * Vacca” 
of Safluft, the “Oppidum Vagenfe” of Pliny, and the 
«« BATA” of Plutarch ; and it isat this day, as it was formerly, 
a place of great trade, being the chief mart of the sa 
kingdom, particularly for corn, which is fupplied in fuch 
abundance by the plains of Bufdera, along the banks of the 
Mejerda, that the Tunifians fay proverbially concerning it, 
that if there was another fuch town fox plenty of corn, it 
would become as common and cheap as End. Tt has alfo 
every fummer a public fair, to which the moft diflant Arabian 
tribes refort with their flocks, their manufactures, and their 
families. However, the inhabitants, {ubject to the oppreffive 
exactions of government, and the frequent incurlions of the 
Arabs, who are numerous and powertul in its vicinity, are 
extremely poor, and a great part of their ground remains 
uncultivated. It is feated on the declivity of a hill in the 

to Conftantina, about 10 leagues from the northern 

, and 36 W.S.W. from Tunis; and has the conveni- 
ence of being well watered. On the fummit of the hillisa 
citadel of no great dtrength. The walls, which are raifed 
out of the materials of the old Romaa Vacca, are ftill entire, 
and have fome ancient infcriptions. N. lat. 36° 42’. E. 
long. 9° 25’. Shaw’s Travels, p. 92. 

DAYLE, Perre, in Biography, an eminent critic and 

ilofopher, was the fon of a proteftant minifter at Carla, 
in the county of Foix in France, where he was born in 1647. 
Whilft he purfued his ftudies, firft under his father, and 
afterwards in the proteftant academy at Puylaurens, whither 
he was fent in 1666, his application was fo intenfe and un- 
intermitting as to injure his health. His reading was very 
extenfive; but his favourite authors were Plutarch and 
Montagne. From Puylaurens he removed in 1669 to the 
univerfity of Touloufe, with the hope of enjoying fuperior 
advantages for improvement, and of making more rapid pro- 
grefs. Here he attended the philofophical letures that 
were read in the college of the Jefuits; and bis difputes 
with a popith priclt, who lodged in the fame houfe with 
him, ferved to increafe the fcruples which he had already 
begun to entertain agaiaft the proteftant religion, and at 
length to induce him tu avow himfelf a Roman Catholic. 
This change of opinion, which feemed to be on his part 
the refult of inquiry and of conviction, although produced 
by its which maturer cxamiuation would difcover 
tobe inadequate, manifelted an ingenuity of mind. How- 
ever it fo grieved and offended his father, that he withdrew 
from him the neceflary means of fubfiltence. In thefe def- 
titute circumflances, he was generoufly relievedby the bifhop 
of Rieux, who mutt unqueltionably have been gratified by 

the accefhon of fuch a convert. Upon further inquiry 
Bayle found, that he had been too precipitate in abandon- 
ing his saan and he therefore determined to leave Tou- 
loufe after having continued there about eighteen months, 
and to renounce the errors into which he had been betrayed. 
Having made his ab uration in the prelence of his eldefk 
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brother.and fome other minifters, he immediately fet out 
for Geneva, in order to profecute his fludies. Here he 
foon found reafon for relinquilhing the philofophy of Ari. 
totle, to which he had been zealoufly attached, and to adopt 
that of Defcartes. His reputation introduced him to 
an acquaintance with feveral perfons of eminence at Geneva, 
and particularly with Mr. James Bafuage ; between whom 
and Bayle an intimate friendthip fubfifted as long as they 
both lived. At this time Bayle acquired the means of fup- 
ort by private tuition; but diffatisfied with this mode of 

life, which did not fuit the independence of his {pirit, nor 

correfpond to his defire of further improvement, he withed 
to exchange it for fome fituation better adapted to his 
genius and views. After a few years employed in this 
way an opportunity offered for gratifying his wifhes. In 
the ‘peta of 1675 he removed to Paris, and undertook the 
tuition of Meffrs. de Beringhen, brothers to a counfellor in 
the parliament of Paris. From this city, however, to 
which his wifhes had been direéted, he om removed, at 
the defire of his friend Mr. Bafnage, in order to offer him- 
felf as a candidate for the vacant profefforthip of philofophy 
in the proteftant univerfity of Sedan. His views were fa- 
voured by Mr. Jurieu, the profeffor of divinity, who favoured 
Bayle, partly becaufe he was anxious to exclude another 
candidate. Bayle evinced a decided fuperiority to the 
other competitors in a public difputation, and having fe- 
cured his election, began his letures, Nov. 11, 1675. By 
the affiduity with which he difcharged the duties of his 
public office, and by the amiable temper which he manifefted 
in private life, he gained great reputation, and many friends 
at Sedan; and he devoted his hours of leifure to compoli- 
tions of the critical kind, which habituated him to that 
accuracy and depth of reafoning, that afterwards coniti- 
tuted his diftingui‘hing excellence. The firft work, which 
he committed to the prefs, was his Obfervations on the 
comet that made its appearance in December 1680; the 
firlt edition of which was printed at Rotterdam in 1682, 
without a name, and under the aflumed character of a 
Roman catholic, under the title of « Lettre a M. L. A. D. 
C. docteur de Sorbonne,” &c. and Cologne was the pre- 
tended place of publication. In this treatife, afterwards 
called “ Penfées fur la Comete,”? &c. maay delicate quef- 
tions are difcufled, relative to fuppofed miracles wrought, 
and prefages given among the heathens, to the comparifon 
of the mifchiefs of atheifm with thofe of idolatry, and to 
other points which afforded a range to the author’s {pirit 
of free inquiry. In 1681 the univerfity of Sedan was fup- 
prefled by an arbitrary edi& of Lewis XIV.; and ae 
Bayle, deprived of his profeflorfhip, was reduced to the 
neceflity of fecking fome new employment. Att this time, 
the magiftrates of Rotterdam eftablifhed a “ Schola Illuf- 
tris ;”” and Bayle was appointed profeffor of philofophy 
and hiftory ; and at his recommendation Jurieu was cn- 
gaged as profeffor of divinity. In December 1681, Bayle 
entered on his new office. In the next year he publithed 
a criticilm on Maimbourg’s ‘ Hiftory of Calvinifm,’’ in the 
form of letters, under the title of “Critique Generale de 
lV’ Hittoire du Calvinifme de M. Maimbourg.”? This work 
written in a lively manner, and with a vein of raillery, was 
read with pleafure by perfons of the reformed religion, and 
it was particularly agreeable to the prince of Coudé, who 
was no friend to Ye ae Although it was publicly 
condemned at Paris, it became popular in Holland, anda 
new edition of it, with enlargements, was {peedily publithed. 
Jurieu had alfo publifhed a refutation of Maimbourg ; but 
being much lefs popular than Bayle’s, the author began to 
seyard his brother profeflor with a confiderable degree of 
jealouly. 
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jealoufy. Tn 1684 Mr. Bayle was induced, by the freedom 
ef the prefs in Holland, to print feveral controverfial works, 
that were fent him from France ; and particularly * A col- 
leGtion of fome curious pieces relative to the philofophy 
of Defcartes,”” with a preface, giving an account of thele 
pieces, and containing fome reflections on the inquifitorial 
power exercifed in France oyer books on {cientific topics. 
_ In this year he began his monthly literary journal, entitled 
“Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres,” which was 
written ina manner that ferved not only to fupport, but to 
increafe the reputation which he had already gained. About 
this time he declined an offer of the profefforfhip of philo- 
fophy at Franeker, though it was propofed very much to 
augment the falary which he received at Rotterdam. His 
*« Nouvelles Lettres de ) Auteur de la Critique generale de 
VY Hiltoire du Calvinifme de M. Maimbourg,” which was a 
continuation or fecond part of his former work, and 
rinted in 1685, excited much lefs attention than the firlt, 
‘Having given an opinioa in favour of M. Malebranche in 
his account of Arnauld’s book written againit him, he was 
engaged in a difpute with the latter; and in 1686 he had 
a correfpondence with Chriftina, queen of Sweden, con- 
cerning a letter of her majefty’s, which he had mentioned 
jn his journal, and: which condemned the perfecution fuf- 
fered by the prote{tants in France. This letter, he had 
faid, was “the remainder of the Proteftant religion in her.” 
This expreffion had given fome flight offence to the 
queen, and Bayle addrefled to her a letter of apology, 
in an ample reply the queen declared her fatisfaction with 
his excufes; and adds, “I willlay a penance upon you 
which is, that for the future you fend me all the curious 
books, in French, Latin, or Italian, upon all kinds of {ci- 
ences and all forts of fubjeéts, provided they be worth read- 
ing.” Her majefty made no exception of romances or fa- 
tires, and particularly requefted books of chemiftry, and 
the author’s journal. Bayle was much affected by the re- 
vocation of the ediét of Nantes, and the cruelties exercifed 
againit the proteftantsin France for the purpofe of inducing 
them to abjure their religion. Upon this conduét he made 
fome juit and pointed refleGtions in his journal ; and in 1686, 
he publifhed a pamphlet, entitled, «Ce que c’eft que la 
France toute Catholique fous le regne de Louis le grand,” 
or, a character of France, become entirely catholic under 
Louis the great. It was publifhed without his name; and 
contained very fevere cenfures on the treatment which 
the proteftants received, as well as on the iniquity and 
folly of all attempts to procure convertion by force. This 
was foon followed by his famous work, intitled, “ Commen- 
tarie Philofophique,”’ &c.; or, a Philofophical Commentary 
on the words ** Compel them to come in.””?_ This work was 
an elaborate defence of toleration, which formed the firft 
part of it; and in the fecond the author anfwers all the ob- 
jections againft it. It was followed in the next year by a 
third part, containing a confutation of St. Auguitin’s apo- 
logy for perfecution. The free fentiments expreffed in this 
work gave offence to Jurieu ; and though he was ignorant 
of the author, who had taken pains to conceal his name, he 
wrote a treatife againft it, Bayle’shealth was fo much im- 
paired by the application devoted to the compofition of his 
commentary, and probably alfo by the yexation occafioned 
by his controverfy relating to queen Chriftina, that he found 
it neceffary to difcontinue his literary journal, in the condu& 
of which he had obtained numerous teftimonies of approba- 
tion, not anly from private perfons, but from feveral focie- 
ties of learned men, and particularly from the French Aca- 
demy and the Royal Society of England. His fituation alfo 
at Rotterdam became unpleafant to him, on account of 


the quarrelfome difpofition of Jurien and fome other eircume 
ftances; and he withed to leave it: but difappointed in his 
views of a removal to Berlin, he was under a neceffity of 
continuing at Rotterdam. In 1688, Bayle publifhed a 
fourth part of his philofophical commentary, in which he 
examined and confuted the perfecuting principles main- 
tained by Jurieu in his two treatifesintitled ‘* Vrai Sy{fteme de 
PEglife,*? and “ Droits des deux Souverains.’? Another 
circumftance alfo occarred which ferved to widen the breach 
between them. Jurieu, in his interpretation of fome of the 
{cripture prophecies, had prefaged the approaching triamph 
of the proteftants in France, and he had publifhed fome free 
opinions, with a view of preparing the people for this great re- 
volution, on the right of fubjects to refitt by force of arms the 
tyranny of fovereigns over their confciences. Among other 
books that were written in order to counteract the effect of 
Jurieu’s publication, the moft remarkable was a treatife, in- 
titled, ‘* Avis aux Refugiez,”’ or Important Advice to the 
Refigees, concerning their approaching return into France, 
and printed in 1690. The author perfonated a catholic, 
and his name was concealed; but Jurieu, attributing it to 
Bayle, was much incenfed, and took occafion to attack his 
religious and political charaéter, publicly accufed him before 
the magiftrates of Rotterdam, and attempted to get him 
difmiffed from his profefforfhip. Bayle made a fpirited de- 
fence, and his caufe was efpoufed by feveral able writers. 
The magiftrates conducted themfelves with impartiality and 
moderation ; at.d the difpute fubfided. Although Mr. Bayle 
denied his having been the author of the above mentioned 
treatife, therei reafon to believe that the fufpicions and 
charges of Jurieu and others were not unfounded. Bayle 
had been accuftomed to write under fictitious characters, and 
on oppolite fides of the fame queition ; and this is a circum- 
ftance which has been alleged, and not without reafon, 
againit his charaéter, Befides, it is not unlikely that na- 
tional prejudice and early attachment might have induced 
him to vindicate the rights and interefts of the French mo- 
narchy. However this be, he was afterwards fufpeéted of 
being concerned in an intrigue to bring about a feparate 
peace between France and the United States; and king 
William, dreading the coafequences of this project of peace, 
gave orders to the magiftrates of Rotterdam to deprive him 
of his profeflorfhip and of his penfion. ‘This event took 
place in November 1693 ; and Mr. Bayle, declining offers 
that were made him of entering into new engagements, 
lived in retirement. 

The project of his ‘¢ Critical Di&tionary’’ had been an- 
nounced in 1690: andin 1692, his plan, under the title of 
“ Projet et Fragmens d’un Dictionaire Critique ;” but asit 
was difapproved by the public, he commenced the work, as 
it has fince appeared, ona new plan. Accordingly the firft 
volume appeared in Auguft 1695. Such was the favour- 
able expe¢tation entertained concerning this work, that the 
duke of Shrewfbury, an Englifh nobleman, diftinguifhed by 
his talents as well as by his high rank and employments, ex- 
preffed a wifh to have it dedicated to him, and by means of 
Mr. Bafnage offered Bayle 200 guineas as an acknowledg- 
ment for this diftin@tion. Mr. Bayle declined the offer, and 
maintained his independence, The fecond volume, which 
completed the firft edition, thongh it has fince appeared in 
a more enlarged form, was printedin 1697 ; and the fale of 
the whole was uncommonly rapid and extenfive. Whilft 
Bayle profeffed to fupply the numerous defeéts of Moreri’s 
dictionary, and to corre¢t its errors, it feems to have been 
his real purpofe ‘to make his dictionary a kind of common 
place for a!l the critical and philofophical knowledge, all 
the curious information as to fact, and all the fubtlety of 
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“argumentation he had fpent his life in acquiring.’”? The text 
is concife ; but the notes, which contain much valuable in- 
formation; are {pun out to a tirefome and unintereiting 
length. This dictionary, generally fo well received, and 
containing a variety of unexceptionable matter, difplayed 
freedoms of feveral kinds, both as to fentiment and diction, 
which were not likely to efcape cenfure. Jurieu, the avowed 
and inplacable antagonift of Bayle, attacked it from the 

refs, and endeavoured to procure its condemnation from 
the ecclefiaftical aflemblies. The confiftory of the Walloon 
church of Rotterdam contented itfelf with the detail of fe- 
veral objections againtt particular articles, for which indeed 
no fatistactory apology can be offered ; but fatisfied with 
Mr. Bayle’s promife of amendment in a fecond edition, they 
proceeded no further. In 1702, Mr. Bayle publifhed a fe- 
cond edition, with many additions. In the following year 
he wrote a volume entitled, “* Réponfe aux Quettions d’un 
Provincial,’’ containing aa entertaining and in{tructive vari- 
ety of hiitorical, critical, and literary obfervations, to which 
he added a fecond and third volume in 1705, and a fourth in 
1706. In 1704, he publifhed “ A Vindication of his 
Thoughts on Comets,” which involved him in new difputes, 
particularly with the ingenious and learned Le Clerc. With 
his fame his adverfaries multiplied ; and attempts were made 
to prejudice lord Sunderland, the Englifh minifter of ftate, 
again{t him, and to procure his exclufion from the United 
States, as a man who was not only an enemy to religion, but 
chargeable with treafon againit the government. The {torm, 
however, wasdiverted by theinfluence of lord Shaftefbury. He 
was offered at thistimea liberal provifion and hofpitable refuge 
by feveral perfons of diftinction in England; but he declined 
all thefe generous propofals. The decline of his health made 
him averfe from changing his fituation ; and towards the 
clofe of the year 1706, fe was reduced by a pulmonary 
diforder, which was hereditary, to a very weak ftate. The 
approaches of death were regarded by him with philofo- 
phical firmnefs, nor did he intermit his literary labours to 
the laft period of his life. Inthe morning of December 
28, 1706, when his landlady entered his chamber, he afked 
her in a faint voice if his fire was kindled, and immediately 
expired ; having attained the age of fomewhat more than 
59 years. 

By his panegyrifts, Mr. Bayle’s talents, paring: and 
powers of reafoning have been undully extolled ; by his ad- 
verfaries they have been no lefs unjuftly degraded. M. le 
Clerc, who belongs to the latter clafs, and whofe judgment 
is evidently biaffed by prejudice, has not allowed him the 
merit to which he is unqueftionable entitled. He reprefents 
him as fo ignorant of geometry, that, according to his own 
confeffion, he could never underftand the demonttration of 
Euclid’s firft problem, aad as having written in the latter 
period of his life againft the evidence of mathematical de- 
monftration. Asa reafoner, he faye, he had no fettled prin- 
ciples, and he argued only with a defign to puzzle the un- 
learned readers. His arguments, he adds, contain much 
more froth and empty words than found reafoning. He 
was unacquainted with the books written in England upon 
seen Pulephy: and underftood ony a little of the 
philofophy of Des Cartes. He had perufed only a few 
tranflations of Englith books upow metaphyfical fubjects. 
His knowledge of divinity was derived from his cheatin 
from fermons, or from a bevy French books. In ecclefiafti- 
cal antiquity, and in that of Greece and Rome, he was in- 
differently killed ; law and phyfic were to him hidden trea- 
fures ; and his knowledge of modern hiltory was partial and 
smperfect. He had collected with great Jabour a thoufand 
literary trifles and inconfiderable circumftances ; and though 
he wrote in a very agreeable manner, it was only when he 


was not in apaffion, Saurin fays of him, that he was one 
of thofe extraordinary men, whofe oppofite qualities leave 
room to doubt whether we ought to look upon him as the 
belt or the worlt of men. On the one hand, he was a great 
philofopher, knowing how to diftinguifh truth from talfe- 
hood, and perceiving at one view all the confequences of a 
principle and their conneétion ; and on the other hand, a 
great fophilt, confounding truth with falfehood, and deduc- 
ing falfe inferences from his affumed principles. On the one 
hand, a man of learning and knowledge, who had read all 
that can be read, and remembered all that can be remem- 
bered ; and on the other, ignorant, or feigning ignorance, 
with regard to the moft common fubjects, propoling diffi- 
culties which have been a thoufand times folved, and urging 
objections which a {chool-boy could not make without bluth- 
ing. On the one hand, attacking the moft eminent men, 
opening a large field for their labours, and giving them a 
great deal of trouble to yanquifh him; and on the other, 
ufing the worft authors, to whom he was layith of his praifes, 
and difgracing his works by fuch names (meaning probably 
Brantomeand Rabelais)as a learned mouth neverpronounced. 
On the one hand, free at leait in appearance, from all the 
paflions which are inconfiitent with the {pirit of Chriftianity, 
grave in his difcourfes, temperate in his diet, auftere in his 
manner of living; and on the other, employing all the 
ftrength of his genius to overthrow the foundations of mo- 
ral virtue, and attacking as much as lay in his power, chaf- 
tity, modeity, and all the Chriftian virtues. On the one 
hand, appealing to the throne of the moit fevere othodoxy, 
going tothe pureft {prings, and borrowing his arguments 
rom the leait fufpected writers; and on the other, following 
the paths of heretics, propofing again the objections of the 
ancient herefiarchs, lending them new arms, and collecting 
together in one age all the errors of pat ages. The elo- 
quent preacher clofes this detail with the following benevo- 
Tent withes ; “* May that man, who had been endowed with 
fo many talents, be acquitted before God of the ill ufe he 
made of them! May that Jefus, whom he fo often attacked, 
have expiated his fins !”” 
Voltaire, {peaking of his Critical Dictionary, fays, It 
is the firft work of the kind in which a man may learn to 
think.’? He cenfures, however, thofe articles which con- 
tain only a detail of minute fa¢ts, as unworthy either of 
Bayle, an intelligent reader, or potterity. In placing 
him,”? adds this author, “ among the writers who do ho- 
nour to the age of Louis XIV, although a refugee in Hol- 
land, I only conform to the decree of the parliament of 
Touloufe ; which, when it declared his will valid in France, 
notwithitanding the rigour of the laws, exprefsly faid, « that 
fuch a man could not be confidered as a foreigner.” “ With- 
outacountry, or a patron, oraprejudice,”’ fays Gibbon in his 
« Mifcellaneous Works,’’ * Bayle claimed the liberty, and 
fubfifted by the labours of his pen.”” The inequality of his 
voluminous works is explained and excufed by his alternately 
writing for himfelf, for the bookfellers, and for pofterity; and 
if a fevere critic would reduce him to a fingle folio, that relic, 
like the books of the Sibyl, would become {till more valua- 
ble. The ancient paradox of Plutarch, continues this writ~ 
er, that atheifm is lefs pernicious than fuperttition, acquires 
a tenfold vigour when it is adorned with the colours of his 
wit, and pointed with the acutenefs of his logic. His  Cri- 
tical Diétionary”’ is a yalt repofitory of facts. and opinions, 
and he balances the falfe religions in his fceptical feales, till 
the oppofite quantities, adopting the language of algebra, 
annihilate each other. ‘The wonderful power which he fo 
boldly exercifed of affembling doubts and objections had 
tempted him jocofely to affume the title of the sPrrnyrertn 
Zw: the cloud-compelling Jove ; and in a conyerfation with 
the 
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the ingenious abbé, afterwards cardinal, de Polignac, he 
freely difclofed his univerfal Pyrrhonifm. ‘ I am truly (faid 
Bayle) a proteftant, for I proteft indifferently againit all 
fyftems and all fe&s.” 

Upon the whole we may obferve, that in private life Mr, 
Bayle was fober and temperate, modeft and nnaffuming, 
Gifinterefted and fincere. As a writer, his fentiments were 
fluctuating and {ceptical, and he is not unjuftly placed at the 
head of modern feeptics. Although he often takes pleafure 
in propagating his doubts, and perplexing his readers with 
a contrariety of opinions, yet ke frequently combats hurtful 
prejudice and unwarrantable dogmatifm. In many articles 
of his Dictionary, it does not appear to what country, fe, 
or perfuafion he belongs ; and this circumftance has been re- 

arded by fome perfons as conftituting a qualification for 
hiftorical difcuffion. For the prurieucy of his ideas, for his 
notorious want of delicacy, and for his difpofition to iutro- 
duce offenfive topics, his moft partial advocates will find it 
difficult to devife an apology. The pernicious tendency of 
his {ceptical fyftem, with regard to religion and fociety, is 
well expofed by lord Lyttleton in his ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead,”’ Dial. 24. Works, vol. ii. p. 315. _‘* Youhave en- 
deavoured,”? fays this excellent writer, perfonating Locke, 
«and with fome degree of fuccess, to fhake thofe founda- 
tions, on which the whole moral world, and the great fabric 
of focial happinefs, entirely reit; how could you, as a phi- 
lofopher, in the fober hours of refle¢tion, an{wer for thisto 
your confcience, even fuppofing you had doubts of the truth 
of a fy ftem, which gives to virtue its fweeteft hope, to impeni- 
tent vice its greateft fears, and to true penitence its beft con- 
folations; whichrettrainseventhe leaftapproaches toguilt, and 
yet makes thofe allowances for the infirmities of our nature, 
which the ftoic pride denied to it, but which its real imper- 
feCtion, and the goodnefs of its infinitely benevolent Creator, 
fo evidently require??? As tohis ftyle of writing, it 1s na- 
tural and lively, but not always correét, and inclining to 
prolixity ; and his manner is rather fatirical and humourous, 
thaninflammatory. The beit editions of his Dictionary are 
thofe of 1720 and 1740. The Englifh tranflation of Mr. 
de Maizeaux is reckoned a good one, A new and accurate 
tranflation of Bayle’s dictionary is incorporated in the ‘* Ge- 
neral Dictionary, Hiftorical and Critical,’”’ with refleGtions 
on fuch paflages of Mr. Bayle, as feem to favour {cepti- 
cifm and the Manichee fyitem. Maizeaux’s Life of Bayle. 
Gen. Di&. Gen. Biog. 

Bayue, Francis, many years profeffor in medicine and 
-philofophy at Touloufe, and author of numerous learned 
and ingenious works, died September 24th, 1709, aged 87 
years. The mojit efteemed of his productions are, “ De 
Menitruis Mulierum,”? ‘¢*Sympathia partium corporis hu- 
mani cum utero, ufu lactis ad tabidos,” &c. Tolof. 1670. 
ato, He attributes the menftrual flux toa fermentation oc- 
curring periodically in.the mucous finufes in the uterus, 
diltending and opening their mouchs, which collapfe and 
lofe as foon as the fermentation fubfides ; a notion as philo- 
fophical as the periodical plethora of Friend. “Diilertationes 
phytice fex,”’ Tolof. 1677, r2mo. “The third differtation 
is on phytfiognomy, in which the author had faith, as well 
as in the power of the imagination of the mother, in marking 
and mutilating the foetus in utero,  Difcours fur l’expe- 
rience et Ja raifon,”? Paris, 1675, 12mo. He here afferts 
the fuperiority of experience over theory in medicine. “ Hif- 
toire d’un enfant qui a demeuré 25 ans dans le ventre de fa 
mere,’’? Tolof. 1678, 12mo. The foetus was found uncor- 
rapted, furrounded by a firm cruft.or fhell, For the titles 
ef the remainder of this author’s works, which were col- 
le€ied and publifhed in four yolumes, gto. inthe year 1701, 
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Baye, in Fortification, the {pace outfide the ditch of 
our ancient fortrefies, commonly furrounded by ftrong pal- 
lifades, and fometimes by a low embattled wall, 

Bayry, Lewy, in Biography, an Englifh bifhop in the 
reign of James I., was born at Carmarthen, in South Wales, 
and educated at Oxford. Being an eminent preacher, he was 
appointed one of the king’s chaplains, and promoted to the 
fee of Bangor in 1616. In 1621 he was committed to the 
Fleet, probably on account of his concern in prince Henry’s 
match with the Infanta of Spain. He died in 1632, and was 
buried in the church of Bangor. This prelate was the author 
of a famous piece called “*The PraGtice of Piety,’ which has 
been fo popular that the edition of 1734 was the sgth. It was 
tranflated into Welfhand alfointo French in 1733; anda com- 
plaint was alleged againft it, that the common people regard- 
ed its authority as equal to that of the Bible. Biog. Brit. 

BAYNA, in Geography, a town of Hungary, inthe Bo- 
dok diftri&, the inhabitants of which are principally farmers 
and hufbandmen. 

BAYNES, a town of France, in the department of the 
Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié of 
Bayeux, 37 learues W.S.W. of Bayens. 

BAYNET, a town and bay on the fouth fide of the 
ifland of St. Domingo, 44 leagues from Petit Guave, on 
the north fide of the ifland, and about $ leagues welt of 
Jackmel. ‘N. lat. 18° 37’. 

BAYON, a town of France, in the department of the 
Meurte, and chief place of a canton in the diftri&t of Lune- 
ville, feated on the Mofelle. The place contains 793 and the 
canton 7657 inhabitants, on a territory of 195 kilometres 
including 25 communes. N. lat. 48°30’. E. long. 14° 42". 

BAY OWA, a fea-port town of Spain in Gallicia, fituated 
ina {mall gulf, near the mouth of the Minho, with a con- 
venient harbour. The coaft near it abounds with excellent 
fifh; and the land, watered by many fprings, is fertile. 
N. lat. 42° 15’. W. long. 9° 30’. 

Bayona Bay and J/lands, lie on the fouth part of the 
great bay of Vigo, and to the eait of cape Paffelis, on the 
weit coaft of Spain, in the Atlantic ocean. The bay forms 
the harbour of the town of Bayona. The two iflands are 
fituated a little to the weft of northfrom the town. They 
were anciently called “Infule Deorum,” or the ifles of the 
Gods. A large rock, with many {mall ones about it, lies 
at the fouth end of Bayona iflands. 

BAYONET, in the Miltary Art, fignilies a fhort broad 
dagger, ufed by all modern armies, fince the fword has been 
laid afide, as a neceflary appendage to the infantry. The 
origin of the term is not correétily known ; but is moft pro- 
bably derived from having been firft manufa€tured at the 
city of Bayonne, or originally invented by an engineer of 
that place. 

Bayonets were formerly made with a round handle, 
adapted to the bore of a firelock, fo as to be fixed there 
after the foldier had difcharged his piece. They are now 
conftru€ted with iron hardles and rings which go over the 
muzzle of the firelock, and are {crewed fait; thus enabling 
the foldier to fire and load with his bayonet fixed, and ready 
to-aci, if neceffary, againft horfe. This is particularly of 
fervice to dragoons and fufileers, after they have expended 
all their powder and ball. 

The ufe of the bayonet faftened on the muzzle of the 
firelock was a great improvement, firft introduced by the 
French, and to which, according to the chevalier de Felard, 
(Comm, fur. Polyb. vol. i. p. 135. edit Paris,, 1727), they 
owed in a great meafure their victories obtained in the war 
of 1689. ‘To its neglet in the next war, the fame writer 
attributes moft of the lofles they fuitained. It is to marfhal 
Catinat, the French are indebted for the great fuperiority 
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they poffefs in the management of this weapon. During 
greater part of the feventeenth century, one-half of a bat- 
talion was armed with pikes, the other carried mufquets ; 
but the feeble effect of thefe laft, and the frequent mifling 
fire from the aukward ufe of matchlocks, fuggetted the im- 
provement of firelocks with bayonets, which unite the two 
arms in the moit effectual manner. 

The battle of Marfaglia, in 1693, was the firft occafion 
on which Catinat put this improvement in practice, againtt 
the Spaniards and Savoyards, The French infantry marched 
boldly up to the enemy, received their fire, and without re- 
turning a fhot, charged furioufly with their bayonets. The 
laughter was horrible, and the route of the allies complete. 
The fame method was adopted by marfhal Tallard at the 
battle of Spires in 1703: and by the duc de Venddme at 
the battle of Calcinato in Italy, in 1705. Oa both occafions 
fuccefs wasthe fame asin the former initaaces. Of late the bay- 
onet has come into very general ufe ; and battles of importance 
have been gained by it without the difcharge of a mufquet. 
The late king of Pruffia, although he relied greatly on the 
running fire which he taught his troops to practife with 
fuch terrible effe&t, yet highly recommended the charge 
with the bayonet as the mott effectual means of throwing a 
wavering enemy into irreparable diforder. 

But the French, whofe natural genius feems particularly 
adapted to the ufe of this weapon, have not only invented, 
but have alfo employed it with the moft aitonifhing fuccefs. 
In the laft war, the favourite maxim of their pee inftead 
of lofing time by cannonading, and firing onthe enemy with 
mufquetry, has been to bring the iffue of the affair as early 
as poffible to the point of the bayonet. The battles of 
Jemappe, Haguenau, and sn in particular, not to 
mention many others, were almott exclufively gained by it ; 
and the Spaniards, throughout the dreadful contefts between 
their own and the French forces, at the conclufion of the 
campaign of 1794, were uniformly defeated by the ufe of 
the bayonet alone. 

BAYONNE, in Geography, a pleafant fea port town, on 
the weltern coaft of France, in a corner of the bay of Bif- 
cay. It is the chief place of a diftrict in the department 
of the lower Pyrenées, and fituated at the conflux of the rivers 
Adour and Nive, about a league from the fea, with a good 
harbour, and having a narrow and dangerousentrance. ‘The 
Adour divides the Fburb from the citadel, and through the 
town itfelf. hows the river Nive. A wooden drawbridge, 
which admits veffels to pafs, conneéis the fuburb with the 
town. The ftyle of the buildings at Bayonne is principally 
Spanith, with balconies at every window, and arcades be- 
fore the houfes. From the “ place de la Liberté,””’ which 
is furrounded by very neat houfes, and appears very gay, a 
gate leads to a pleaiant promenade on the Adour. The 
trade of this town is very confiderable, on account of its vi- 
cinity to Spain, and of the great quantity of wines which 
are brought hither from the adjacent country, and which 
the Dutch have been accuftomed to take in exchange for 
{pices and other commodities. Matts are alfo brought from 

¢ Pyrenées by means of the Nive, the Gave of Oleron, 
and ma Adour, to Bayonne, whence they are fhipped to 
Breit, and other ports. The common people generally fpeak 
the old bifcayan or bafque language. At Bayoane, and in 
the neighbouring country, the young women are very beau- 
tiful, combining with a tall flender thape great fymmetry of 
features, a fair complexion, and black lively eyes. Betore 
the revolution Bayonne was the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of 
Auch. In 1784, it was declared a free port. It is di- 
vided into the N.E. and N.W. cantons, the former con- 
taining 10,088 inhabitants in 5 communes, and the latter 
ya 50 - apy Each canton includes 65 kiliometres. 
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The population of the place is faid to amount to 13,190 
perfons. N. lat. 43°29’ 21”. W. long. 1° 30’ 6”. 

BAYS, in Commerce, a kind of coarfe, open, woollen 
ftuff, having a long knap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and 
fometimes not frized, according to the ufes for which it is 
intended. 

This ttuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 
two treddles like flannel.—It is chiefly manufa@tured about 
Colcheiter, and Bocking in Effex ; and in Flanders, about 
Lifle and Tournay, &c. 

This manufacture was firft brought into England, toge+ 
ther with that of fays, ferges, &c. by the Flemings, who 
fled hither from the perfecution of the duke of Alva, about 
the fifth year of the reignof queen Elizabeth, and had after. 
wards peculiar privileges granted them by the 12 Car. Il. 
in 1660. The exportation of bays was formerly much 
more confiderable than it is now, as the French manufa&tu- 
rers have learned to imitate them, and have fet up manufac 
tures of their own at Nifmes, Montpelier, &c. However, 
a confiderable quantity of bays is ftill exported to Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. Their chief ufe is ‘for the religious, 
and for linings in the army ; the looking-glafs makers alfo 
ufe them behind their glaffes, to preferve the tin or quick- 
filver ; and the a to line their cafes. 

The breadth of bays is commonly a yard and half, yard 
and three quarters, ortwo yards ; by forty-two, or forty- 
eight in length: thofe of a yard and three quarters are moft 
proper for the Spanifh trade. 

Bays, in Geography, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t 
of Mayenne, 34 leagues E.S.E. of Mayenne. The place con- 
tains 2,100, and the canton 14,470 inhabitants; in an 
extent of 1924 kiliometres and g communes. 

BAZA, or Bazar, in Commerce, fine {pun cotton, which 
comes from Jerufalem, whenceitis alfo called Jerufalemcotton, 

Baza, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Carniola, 7 miles S.5.W. of Feldes. 

Baza, or Baca, a town of Spain, in the province of Gra- 
nada, between Guadix and Huefcar, fuppofed to be the an- 
cient Batti. N. lat. 37° 31’. W. long. 2° 31’. 

BAZADOIS, a diilrict of the province of Guyenne, be- 
fore the revolution, fituated between Agenois, Condomois, 
and Guyenne. The foil is fandy and unproduétive. 'The 
capital is Bazas. 

BAZAR, or Basar, in Commerce, a denomination amone 
the Turks and Perfians, given to a kind of exchanges oF 
places where their fineft ftufls and other wares are fold, 
They are alfo called bezc/ins. 

The word bazar feems of Arabic, or rather of Perfian and 
Turkih origin, where it denotes /ale, or exchange of goods, 

Some of the eaftern bazars are open, like the market- 
places in Europe, and ferve for the fame ufes, more particu- 
larly for the fale of the more bulky and lefs valuable commo- 
dities. Others are covered with lofty ceilings, or even domes 
pierced to give light; and it is in thefe the jewellers, gold. 
{miths, and other dealers in the richer wares, have their fhops. 

The bazar or maidan of Ifpahan is one of the finet places 
in all Perfia, and even furpaffes all the exchanges in Europe ; 
yet, notwithitanding its magnificence, it is excelled by the 
bazar of Tauris, which is the largeft that is known, having fe- 
veral times held thirty thoufand men ranged in order of battle. 

At Conttantinople there are the old and the new bazar, 
which are large, fquare buildings, covered with domes, and 
fultained by arches and pilafters; the former chiefly for 
arms, harneffes, and the like; the latter for goldfmiths, 
jewellers, furriers, and all forts of manufaétures. For an 
account of the bazars of Aleppo, fee Avepro. 

Bazan, or Bazaar, atown of Hindooftan, zo miles N.E. 
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of Attock, feated near the Indus, Nilab or Sinde river. N. 
lat. 33° 45’. E. long.71° 18". 

BAZARUTO, or Bocica #flands, lie off the fouth-eaft 
coaft of Africa, in the Indian ocean, oppofite to Asuca bay. 
S. Jat. 21° 55’. E. long. 34°30’. 

BAZAS, a city of France, and principal place of a dif- 
tridt, in the department of the Gironde, before the revolu- 
tion the capital of Bazadois, and fee of a bifhop. It is 
feated on arock. The place contains 4215, and the canton 
9,862 inhabitants, ia 13 communes and a territorial extent 
of 210 kiliometres. N. lat. 44° 26’. W. long. 0° 30’. 

BAZEILLE, Sr., a town of France, in the department 
of the Lot and Garonne, in the diftri& of Marmande, + 
league N. W. of Marmande. 

BAZGENDGES, in Natura! Hiffory, the name of a 
fubflance ufed by the Turks, and other eaftern nations, in 
their fearlet dyeing: they mix it for this purpofe with co- 
chineal and tartar, the proportions being two ounces of 
the bazgendges to one ounce of cochineal. 

The bazgendges feem to be no other than the horns of 
the turpentine tree in the eaftern parts of the world ; and 
it is not only in Syria that they are found, but China alfo 
affords them. Many things of this kind were fent over 
to M. Geoffroy at Paris from China, as the fubftances 
ufed in the fearlet dyeing of that country, and they all 
proved wholly the fame with the Syrian and Turkifh baz- 
gendges, and with the common turpentine horns. The 
lentifk or maftic tree is alfo frequently found producing 
many horns, of a like kind with thefe, and of the fame 
origin, all being owing to the pucerons, which make their 
-way into the leaves, and breed their young there. Reau- 
mur’s Hift. of Infeéts, vol. vi. p. 37. 

BAZIEGE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton, 
inthe diftriét of Villefranche, 4 leagues S.E. of Touloufe. 

BAZIN, Niccovas, in Biography, a French phyfician 
and corrre{ponding Member of the accademy of Sciences at 
Paris, graduated at Strafbourg, where he afterwards refid- 
ed, and acquired confiderable reputation as a practitioner 
in medicine,. though his attention was principally turned to 
the fludy of natural hiftory, which he enriched with the 
following valuable produétions. ‘¢ Obfervations {ur les plan- 
tes, et fur leur analogie avec les infectes,”’ Strafbourg, 1741, 
8vo. He believed that plants refpired, and that the juices 
abforbed by them for their nourifhment were digefted, or 
concoéted in the root, prior to their diftribution. « Hif- 
toire des Abeilles,’’? 2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1744. ‘‘Lettreau 
fujet des animaux, appellés polypes,”? 1745, 12mo. He died 
in March 1754. Hall. Bib. Bot. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

BAZIRA, in Ancient Geography, now Bijore, a diftri 
of a territory adjoining to the country of the Affaceni, or 
A ffacant, correfponding ¢o the prefent Sewad or Sowhad, be- 
tween the rivers Bijore and Penjekoreh in Hindooftan. When 
Alexander had taken Maflaga, the capital of the Affaceni, 
by affault, he fummoned Bazira, the capital of the next ad- 
jacent territory; and the modern diftmét of Bijore prefents 
itfelf in a pofition that anfwers moft unequivocally to that 
of Bazira; and the fimilartty of their names is no lefs fhrik- 
ing. See Bryore. 

BAZIRGION, a town of Perfia, ia the province of 
Lariftan, 57 miles eaft of Lar. 

BAZIUM, a promontory of Egypt, on the weftern coaft 
of the Red Sea. Ptolemy. 

BAZOCHE, or Basocue, in Law, formerly a royal 
kind of junifdiGion exercifed among the clerks of the palais, 
er courts of juftice at Paris. It was adminiltered in the 
name and by the authority of the king of Bazoche, roi de la 
Bazoche, by virtue of an ancient grant of the kings of France; 
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the elder among the clerks were the officers; and hewho pre. 
fided was the chancellor. This court only took cognizance 
of caufes among the clerks, or between clerks and artificers 
for goods bought, or work done. The freedom theyexercifed 
with regard to private characters in their inquifition and re- 
monitrances, occafioned feveral arrets to reftrain their power, 
and prehibit their holding pleas without leave. 

A colle&ion of ftatutes, ordonnances, regulations, monu- 
ments, and prerogatives of the kingdom of Bazoche, was 
publithed at Paris in 1654, 8vo. 

Bazocue, La, in Geography, a townof France, in the de- 
partment of the Eure and Loire, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Nogent le Rotrou, 5 miles S.E. of Authon. 

Bazocues, Jes-Gallerands, a town of France, chief 
place of a canton, in the department of the Loiret; the place 
contains 1,046, and the canton 11,289 inhabitants, in 26 
communes, and a territory including 305 kiliometres. 

Bazocues fur-Hoée/ne, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Orne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Mortagne, 9 miles N.W. of Argentan. The 
place contains 1,349 and the canton 7,229 inhabitants, in 14 
communes, and ona territory of 1224 killometres.—Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Aifne, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri& of Soiffons, 4 leagues E. 
of Soiffons. 

BAZOGE, La, atown of France, in the department 
of the Sarte, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri€t of 
le Mans, fix miles N. of le Mans. 

BAZOUGERS, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Laval, 22 leagues S.E. of Laval. 

BAZOUGES ta Perouse, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ille and Vilaine, and chief place of a can= 
ton, in the diftriét of Dol, 3} leagues S.S.E. of Dol. 

BDELLIUM, 63:d%00», an aromatic gum, brought from 
the Levant, of fome ufe, both asa medicine and a pertume, 

The word is fuppofed to have been formed of the Hebrew 
M73: bedollach, which the Englith tranflators render by 
the appellation édellium. It is allo writen bedellium, bedello, 
piellium, petallium, megalium, and telinum. 

There is much uncertainty concerning both the plant and 
the place of its produétion, which is {uppofed to be in Afri 
ca. We find mention of the name both among the ancient 
naturalilts, and in Scripture; but it is doubtful whether any 
of thefe be the fame with the modern kind. As for the 
Scripture bdellium, Wwe know very little of it. Mofes de- 
f{cribes manna as of the colour of bdetlium; and Jofephus ex- 
plains the paflage, by faying it is the gum ofa tree refembling 
the olive tree ; and that the manna wherewith the Jews were 
ted in the defert refembled this drug.—But Scaliger and 
others fet afide this explication, and own they do not know 
what the bdellium mentioned in Scripture is. 

The bdellium of the moderns is a gum-refin in irregular 
brittle maffes, of a deep brown when broken, interfperfed 
with more tranfparent parts; and mixed with {mall twigs 
and other accidental impurities Its external appearance 
a good deal refembles myrrh The {mell of this gum-re- 
fin is fomewhat fragrant, and its tafte fomewhat bitter and 
pungent. It grows foft and tenacious when chewed. It 
burns with eafe, giving a fragrant {moke and a crackling 
noife. It is partly foluble in alcohol, and partly in wa- 
ter, or completely (the impurities excepted) in diluted 
fpirit. By Neuman’s experiments only about one-fixth 
is pure relfin. The watery folution is fea-green, the f{pi-: 
rituous red. Diftilled with water it impregnates the li-. 
quid with its flavour, but it does not yield any fenfi~ 
ble quantity of effential oil, when only a moderate quan- 
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_ + Bdellium was formerly employed asa ftimulating remedy, 

chiefly for external application, and is {till fetaibedl in fome 
of the warm plaftersof the Paris difpenfatories. It is entirely 
difufed here, and feldom to be fen in the fhops. It re- 
fembles myrrh in its properties, but lefs in degree, and is 
very defervedly neglected. Murray. Lewis. La Grange 
Elem. de Pharm. 

BEACH Fork, in Gengraphy, a branch of Salt river, 
which rifes in Nelfon county, Kentucky, in America. On 
this river is found a fine clay, which it is thought might 
be manvfactured into good porcelain. 

BEACHY-HEAD,, isa bold promontory which projects 
into the Englifh chansel on the Suffex coait, between 
Hattings and Shoreham. This commanding headland 
confifts of alternate itrata of chalk and flint; though 
the latter is only feen in thin layers or veins. ‘It is efteem- 
ed,” fays Camden, “ the higheft cliff of all the fouth coaft 
of England ;”’ and on its fouth fide is a large femicircular 
intrenchment. It is divided into feven cliffs, and fo called 
byfeamen. The coat round this head is very dangerous in 
ftormy weather, particularly when the wind fets in from 
S.S.E. or S.W. From this promontory to Arundel, the 
countryalong the coakt rifes into high hills, which are known 
by the name of South-downs, and celebrated for their fheep 
walks. Beachy-head is memorable for the defeat of the 
Englifh and Dutch fleets near it by a fuperior force of the 
French, June 30th, 1690. N. lat. 50°44’ 30”. E. long. 0° 
1g' 40”. See Easrsouxne. 

Beacuy-Heap, lies alfo on the eaftern coaft of South 
America, in Patagonia, about $.S.W.from Port Julian, and 
N.N.E. from cape Fairweather. S. lat. 50° 21’. W. long. 
67°40". 

"BEACON, a fignal for the better fecuring of the king- 
dom againtt foreign invafion. 
_ Different methods have been taken in different coun- 
tries, both anciently and of later ages, to convey the no- 
tice of any impending danger to diftant places with the 
greateft expedition. But no kind of fignals has more ge- 
nerally prevailed than that of fires in the night. That 
this was practifed among the Jews we learn from the fa- 
cred writers. Hence the prophet Ifaiah, in allufion to 
that cuftom, threatens them that they fhould be left « as 
a Beacon upon the top of a mountain, and as an enfiga 
ona hill.” (chap. xxx. 17.) And in the like manner Je- 
remiah alarms them by faying, “ Set up a fign of fire 
in Beth-haccerem, for evil appeareth out of the north, and 
deftruction ;” (chap. vi. 1.) And as to other coun- 
tries, Ariftotle (de Mundo) informs us, that thefe fignals 
were fo difpofed on towers through all the territories of 
the king of Perfia, that in the {pace of twenty-four hours 
he Pei receive advice at Sufa and Ecbatana, his two 
capital cities, of any commotions or difturbances that 
might be raifed in the moft diftant parts of hisdominions. But 
the Grecks, as Thucydides relates, made ufe of torches 
for fignals, which by a different management ferved cither 
to give notice of the approach of an enemy or the arrival 
ofa friend to their affiltance. Tor as the fcholiaft fays, 
in the former cafe “ the torches were fhook by thofe 
who h-ld them, and in the latter they were kept fleady,” 
. (lib. ai, c. xciv. lib. iii. c. xxi.) Among the Greeks rail 
were called Qjuxzo; and their ufe is particularly defcribed 
in the Agamemnon of Aifchylus. The like cuftom of 
noéturnal fires obtained alfo among the Romans, as ap- 
from Cicero, where, fpeaking of the mifconduét of 
perves, when governor of Sicily, he fays, “ Non enim 
fictit antea confuetudo erat predonum adventum fignifica- 
bat ignis ¢ fpecula fublatus; fed flamma ex ipfo incen- 
dio navium, et calamitatem acceptam et periculum religu- 
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um nuntiabat : (lib. v.in Verrem, § 91.) Wherefore fignals 
of this fort are called by Pliny “ ignes prenuntiativi’’ Nat, 
Hitt. lib. xi. § 73.) which he diftinguithes from the Phari, or 
light houfes, that were placed upon the coatts for the direc- 
tion of fhips ; the latter of which were conftant, but the for- 
mer only occafional. 

Eftablifhed fignals were repeated, fays Charnock, in his. . 
“© M rive Architeéture,” by means of beacons or light- 
houfes erected in proper pofitions, from mountain to moun- 
tain, through a chain of {tations, which are faid to have com-. 
maaded an extent of more than 500 miles ; fo that even the 
inhabitants of Conitantinople were capable of being inform- 
ed, within the fhort {pace of a few hours, of any motions 
that might be attempted by their Saracen enemies in Tarfus. 

In our own country, the name of beacon is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon decnian, to fhew by fign or beckon. It 
was ufually placed upona high ground, and fometimes ona 
tumulus. From lord Coke we learn (Fourth Inttit. c. xxv. 
p- 184.) that before the reign of Edward the third, beacons 
were but {tacks of wood fet up on high places, which were 
fired when the coming of an enemy was defcried; but in 
his reign pitched boxes were fet up inftead of them. In 
time of danger a watch was kept at them, and horfemen 
called hobbelars were {tationed by -moit of them to give no- 
tice of an enemy’s approach. , 

Beacons are alfo marks and figns erected on the coafts, 
for the guidance and prefervation of marivers at fea by night. 
as well as by day. he ereétion of beacons, light-houtes, 
and fea-marks, both for alarming the country in cafe of the 
approach of an enemy, and for the direction and fafety of 
fhips, is a branch of the royal prerogative. or this pur- 
pofe the king hath the exclufive power, by commiffion un- 
der his great feal, to caufe them to be ereéted in fit and 
convenient places, as well as upon the lands of the fubject as 
upon the demefnes of the crown; which power is ufually 
veited by letters patent in the office of lord high admiral. 

Nevertheleis it muft be underftood that the power of 
ereéting beacons was occafionally given to individuals, and 
limited by grants from the crown, whence, or for fome at- 
chievements performed in times of danger, the beacon is worn 
as a creft in the arms of feveral families, as Belknap, Butler, 
Mountford, Sudley, and Shelly of Michell Grove, one or 
two of whom obtained efpecial grants which empowered 
them to ercét and maintain beacons at their own expence. | 

The care of thefe, when erected by the crown, was com- 
mitted to one or more of the adjacent hundreds ; and the 
money due or payable for their maintenance, called beconagi- 
um, was levied by the Sheriff of the county upon each hun~ 
dred. (Archzxologia, vol. i. part 1. Hutchins’s, Hitt. of 
Dorfet. vol. i. p.lix. Camd. Brit. Edit. 1609. p. 196.) 

By ftat. § Eliz. c, 13. the corporation of the Trinity 
houfe are empowered to fet up any beacons or fea-marks 
wherever they thall think them neceffary : and if the owner 
of the land or any other perfon fhall deftroy them, or fhall 
take down any fleeple, tree, or other known fea-marly lie 
fhall forfeit 1007. or in cafe of inability to pay it, fhall be 
ipfo facto outlawed. 

BEACONAGE, money paid towards the maintenance 
of a beacon. A {uit for beaconage of a beacon ftanding on 
a rock in the fea may be brought in the court of admiralty, 
the admiral having an original jurifdiétion over beacons, 
1 Sid. 158. 7 

BEACON Hixzt, in Geography. See Hakwicn. 

BEACONSFIELD, a {mall market town of Bucking- 
hamfhire, in England, at the diftance of 23 miles N.W. 
from London. he town is built on high ground, whence 
fome antiquaries have inferred, that it derived its name from 
a beacon formerly occupying thisfpot. ‘The fubitratum no 
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which it ftands is chiefly gravel, and the houfes are built 
with flints or brick, there being no ftone quarries in this 
part of the county. Beaconsfield has little claim to popu- 
lar attention, there being no particular hiftorical events or 
antiquities attached to it. Here are a {mall weekly market 
on Wednefdays, and two annual fairs. Seated on the great 
public read between London and Oxford, it derives fome 
advantages from travellers ; but it has been particularly 
noted in the literary annals of this country, by the con- 
tiguous reiidences of Edmund Waller the poet, and Edmund 
Burke the politician, both of whom poffeffed eftates near 
Beaconsfield, and the memories of both are commemorated by 
tufcriptions at the parifh church. See Wat er, and Bur KE. 

About three miles ealt of Beaconsfield is Bul/frade, a feat 
of the duke of Portland. This ducal refidence was for- 
merly in the poffeffion of the Bulftrode family, but reverting 
to the crown, was given by king William I1f. to William 
Bentinck, who had long been the conftant attendant and 
faithfnl fervant of that monarch, and who was created by him 
earl of Portland in 168g. From him it deicended to the 
prefent nobleman, who has made confiderable additions and 
improvements to the houfe and grounds. ‘The former isa 
large irregular brick building, feated on a ligh knoll, in the 
centre of a fine park which abounds with venerable trees, 
and is diverfified with that variety of furface, which con{ti- 
tutes the foundation of the pifturefque. ‘his park contains 
about Soo acres, and in the eaftern part of it is a large cir- 
cular entrenchment enclofing an area of twenty acres. See 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. 1801. 

BEAD, Bacvuette, Fr. in drchitedure, a little round 
moulding, the diminutive, or rather the vulgar name of af- 
tragal. ‘This moulding is generally found in the cornices 
of antique buildings, where it is uniformly carved with orna- 
ments, fometimes in the fhape of a flring of beads, fome- 
times a twilted ribbon or arope. See Plate XXI. of dr- 
chitedure. Plain beads are very much ufed in modern join- 
ers? and plaifterers’ work, as the mouldings of doors, {hrut- 
ters, {kirtings, impolts, and cornices. 

Bean, in Affaying, the {mall lump or mafs of pure metal 
feparated from the /coriz, and feen diftinét and pure in the 
middle of the coppel while in the fire. 

Thus, in feparating filver from its ore by means of lead, 
the filver remains in form of a bead, when the lead, that had 
before aflfited in the operation, is reduced to /corie. In 
this procefs, the bead of filver muft be taken out of the 
coppel as foon as it is feen pure and fine, left growing cold, it 
{hould be conglutinated to the coppel or litharge. This bead, 
when rightly made, is always porous underneath. Cramer. 

Braps are more particularly ufed among us for a fort 
of glafs necklace, made in imitation of the colour and 
figure of pearl. ; 

Beans are alfo ufed in fpeaking of thofe glafs globules 
vended to the favages on the coaft of Africa, thus denomi- 
nated, becaufe they are ftrung together for the convenience 
of traffic. ; 

The common black glafs of which beads are made for 
necklaces, &c. is coloured with manganefe only; one part 
of manganefe is fufficient to give a black colour to near 
twenty of glafs. Lewis’s Comm. Phil. p. 422. See Ar- 
TIFICIAL PEARLS. 

Beaps, in areligious fenfe. See Cuarirr. 

Beav-Roll/, among the Romifh priefts, a lift or. catalogue 
of {uch perfons, for the reft of whofe fouls they are obliged 
to rehearfe a certain number of prayers, &e. which are told 
by means of their beads. i 

Brap-Makers, called by the French paternoffriers, are 
thofe employed in the making, ftringing, and felling of beads. 
At Paris there are three companies of paternofiricrs, 
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or bead-makers ; one who make them of glafs or eryftal; ane 
other in wood and horn ; anda third in amber, coral, jet, &e. 

Beav Proof, or Double nah terms ufed by our diltillers, 
to exprefs that fort of proof of the ftandard ftrength of 
fpirituous liquors, which confiits in their having, when fhaken 
in a phial, or poured from on high into a glafs, a crown of 
bubbles, which itand on the furface fome time after. This 
is efteemed a proof that the f{pirit confilts of equal parts of 
rectified {pirits and phlegm. 

This isa fallacious rule as to the degree of ftrength in 
the liquor ; becaufe any thing that will increafe the tena- 
city of the fpirit, will give it this proof though it be under 
the due ftrength. Our malt diftillers fpoil the greater part 
of their goods, by leaving too much of the ftinking oul of 
the malt in their {pirit, in order to give it this proof, when 
fomewhat under the ftandard ftrength. But this is a great 
deceit on the purchafers of malt {pirits, as they have them 
by this means not only weaker than they ought to be, but 
ftinking with an oil, which they are not eafily cleared of 
afterwards, 

On the other hand, the dealers in brandy, who ufually 
have the art of fophifticating it to a great nicety, are in 
the right when they buy it by the ftrongeft bead proof, as 
the grand mark of the beft ; for being a proof of the brandy 
containing a large quantity of its oil, it is, at the fame time, 
a token of its high flavour, and of its being capable of bear- 
ing avery large addition of the common {pints of our owa 
produce, without betraying their favour or lofing its own, 

We value the French brandy for the quantity of this 
effential oil of the grape which it contains, and that with 
good reafon ; as it is with us principally ufed for drinking 
as an agreeably flavoured cordial: but the French them- 
felves, when they want it for any curious purpofes, are as 
careful in the rectification of it, and take as much pains to 
clear it from this oil, as we do to free our malt fpirit from 
that navfeous and feetid oil, which it originally contains. 

No judgment can be formed of brandies by the bead 
proof as to their mixed or adulterated, or their pure ftate, 
farther than that they are hkely to be moft pure when they 
have the greateft proportion of this oil, in regard to mix 
tures of other fpirits. There are many occalions where 
we want {pirit, merely as {pirit, and where any oil, whether 
{weet or ftinking, muft be equally improper. Shaw’s Eff. 
on Dittillery. 

Brap Tree, in Botany. See MeEuta. 

BEADLE, or Beperz, Bedellus, fignifies a meffenger 
or apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear and an- 
fwer in the court ta what is alledged againit them. 

Beapte is alfo ufed for an officer in univerfities, whofe 
place it is to walk before the matters at all public procef- 
fions, &c. with a mace. The office of church and parith 
beadles is well known. 

Spelman, Voffius, and Somner, derive beadle from the 
Saxon bidel, a public crier ; im which fente bifhops, in fome: 
ancient Saxon manufcripts, are called deadles of God, Det 
bedelli. "The tranflator of the Saxon New Teitament ren- 
ders exaGor by bdele ; and the word is ufed in the fame 
fenfe in the laws of Scotland. 

Beapve of the Fore/?, is an officer, that warns alf the 
courts of the forefts, and executes procefs, makes all pro- 
clamations, &c. 4 Inft. 313. 


BEAGLE, in Zoology. See Canis Famiriaris, and 
Doc. 

Beagles are of divers kinds; asthe /outhern beagle, fome= 
thing lefs and fhorter, but thicker than the deep-mouthed 
hound ; the fleet northern, or cat beagle, {mall and of a finer 
fhape than the fouthern, anda harder runner. From the 

two, 
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two, by croffing the ftrains, is bred a third fort held pres 
ferable to either. 

To thefe may be added a ftill fmaller fort of beagles 
fearce bigger than lap-dogs, which make"pretty diveriion 
in hunting the coney, or even fmalk hare in dry weather: 
but otherwife unferviceable, by reafon of their fize. Bea- 

les, both rough and fmooth, have their admirers among 
y oh their tongues are mufical, and they go fatter 
than the fouthera hounds; they run fo clofe to the ground, 
as to enjoy the fcent better than taller dogs, efpecially 
when the atmofphere is low. In an inclofed country they 
sre faid to do beit, as they are good at trailing or default; 
and for hedge-rows ; but they require a clever hunt{man, 
for out of eighty couple ia the field, during a winter’s 
{port, fearcely four couple are to be depended upon. Of the 
two forts, the wire-haired, as having good ihoulders and 
being well filletted, are preferred. Smooth haired beagles 
are commonly deep hung, thick-lipped, with large nottrils, 
bat often fo foft and bad quartered, as to be fhoulder-{hook 
and crippled the firft feaion they hunt ; among them are 
frequently feen crooked legs, like the Bathturn{pit; and after 
two hours running many of them are difabled. Their form 
and fhape fufficiently denote them not defigned for hard 
exercife. Daniel’s Rural Sports, vol. i. p. 378. ¢ 

BEAK, Roflrum, in Ornithology, the bill of a bird ; 
from the form and ftruéture of which, Linnzus divides this 
whole family or general clafs of animals into fix orders. See 
Bian and Ornituorocy. 

Beak, in Architedure, a little fillet left on the edge of 
a larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pen- 
dant chin, anfwering to what Vitruvius calls the menium. 

Beak, or Beak-Head of a = is that part without the 
fhip before the forecaitle, which is faftened to the ftem, 
and is fupported by the main knee: this is ufually carved 
and painted, and, befides its ufe, makes the becoming part, 
or grace of a fhip. 

Phe beak was anciently made of wood, but fortified with 
brafs, and faitened to the prow, ferving to annoy the 
enemies’ veflels. Its invention is attributed to Pifeus, an 
Htalian. The firft beaks were made long and high; but 
afterwards a Corinthian, named Ariftu, contrived to make 
them fhort and ftrong, and placed fo low as to pierce the 
By the help of thefe, great 
havoc was made by the Syracufans in the Athenian fleet. 
Pott. Archzol. lib. iii. c. i7. : 

Beax was alfo ufed for one of the ancient battalia, or 
forms of ranging an army for battle, particularly ufed by 
the Macedonians, : 

Beax is alfo applied to the flender crooked prominences 
of divers bodies, bearing fome analogy or refemblance to the 
beaks of birds. 

Ia this fenfe we meet with beaks of thoes, roffra calceorum, 
for long peaked toes, in ufe of old. Du-Cange. 

Among Furriers beak denotes a little horfe-thoe, turned 
up, and fattened in upon the forepart of the hoof. 

It is ufed to keep the fhoes faft, and not liable to be 
firuck off by the horfe, when by reafon of any itch, or 
being much difturbed by the flies inhot weather, he ftamps 
his int violently on the ground. 

BEAKED, Becqué, in Heraldry, is uled when the beak 
or bill of a fowl is of a different tinéture from the body. 

In this cafe, they fay Jeaked and membered of fuch a 
tinéture. 

BEAKING, in Cock-fighting, expreffes the fighting of 
thefe birds with their bills, or holding with the bill, and 
ftriking with the heels. 

BEAL, in Geography, a river of Ireland, which runs in- 
to the Shannon near Atkeaton, in the county of Limerick. 
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BEALE, Mary, in Biography, a female portrait pain- 
ter in the reign of king Charles [I., was the daughter of, 
Mr. Cradock, minifter of Walton upon Thames, and was 
born in Suffolk in 1632. Although fhe was not inftruged in 
the rudiments of painting by fir Peter Lely, as fome have 
fuppofed, the diligently copied the works of that great 
matter, as well as thofe of Vandyke. She painted in oil,, 
water-colours and crayons ; and by copying fome pictures. 
of Italias matters, improved her tafte and pencil, and 
acquired much of their air and ftyle, which appear in her 
portraits. She was little inferior to any of her contempo- 
raries with refpeét to colouring, ftrength, force, or life ; 
and the worked with a great body of colours. Her pers 
formances were held in igh eltimation by fir Peter Lely. 
Amiable io her conduét, and affiducus in her profeffion, fhe 
was very much encouraged and employed, both by the 
clergy and by feveral perfons of rank, whofe portraits fhe 
painted. It appears, that in one year fhe received for 
pictures 429 1., and that fhe and her hnfband devoted abont 
two fhillings in the pound of their income to charitable 
purpoles. In the MSS. of Mr. Oldys, Mrs. Beale is cele- 
brated for her poetry as well as her painting. She died 
Dec. 28, 1697 ; and left two fons, Charles and Bartholo- 
mew, both of whom exercifed the art of painting ; but the 
latter relinquithed painting, and ftudied phyfic under Dr. 
Sydenham, and practifed at Coventry, where he and his 
father died. | Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iii 
Biog. Brit Pilkington. 

BEALNABRUCH,, in Geography, thename ofa riverin 
the county of Galway, provinceot Connaught, Ireland, which 
rifes in Joyces country near the Killeries, north of the moun- 
tain of Beannebcola or the twelve pins, and flows through 
a mountainous country into Lough Corrib, near the bafe of 
the ftupendous Ben Levagh. ‘The valley through which it 
runs is pretty well peopled. A great error iscommitted in 
Roque’s and all the old maps, in reprefenting this river as 
flowing into Rounditone bay, and affording a fecond outlet 
to Lough Corrib, initead of carrying into ita large fupply . 
of water. Dr. Beaufort’s Map and Atenas. 

BEALSLURG, a {mall town of America, in Nelfon 
county, Kentucky, on the eaft bank of Rolling fork, con- 
taining twenty houfes, and alfo a tobacco warehoufe ; 15: 
miles W.S.W. from Bairditown, and 890 from Philadelphias 
N. lat 37° 42’. W. long. 85° 50’. : 

BEALT. See Buitrn. 

BEAM, in Architefure, is any piece of timber ofa re&tan~ 
gular fection of equal depth and thicknefs throughout its 
length, applied in an horizontal pofition in various Parine 
in a building, for the purpofe of refilting fome {train either 
in a longitudinal or tran{verfe direétion, fuch as to prevent 
the rafters of roofs from pufhing out adjacent walls upon 
which they reft, orto fultain a fuperincumbent part of a walb 
inftead of an arch. This word, however, is not much ufed 
technically, and only in combinationwith other words, which 
denote its pofition or ufe. When a beam is placed. at the 
bottom of a pair of rafters it is called “a'l'ie-beam;”? but if 
placed in a higher fituetion it is called “a Callar-beam.” 
When a beam is placed over piers of mafonry or wooden 
potts to fupport a fipetmduntione wall, itis called a “breaft- 
fummer,” or “fummer-beam.”?” When a beam is placed 
acrofs a floor to fupport the ends of joifts and fhorten their 
bearings, it is called a “ girder,” or “girding-beam.” See 
Carrenray. 

Some of the beft authors have confidered the force or 
ftrength «£ beams, and brought their refiftance to a precife 
5, ta Fe ; particularly M. Varignon and M. Parent. See 
Srrenctu of Timpgr. 

Beam of a Plough, in Agriculture, a name given by our 

2 farmers 
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farmers to the great timber of the plough, in which all the 
other parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 

This is ufuaily made ofath, and is ftraight, and eight feet 
Jong in the common plough: but in the four-coultered 

longh, it is ten feet long, and its upper part arched. The 
head of this beam lies on the pillow of the plough, and is 
raifed higher, or funk lower, as that pillow is elevated or 
depreffed by being flipped along the crow-ftaves, Near the 
middle, it has an iron collar, which receives the tow-chain 
from the box, and the bridle-chain from the ftake or gallows 
of the plough is fixed in it a little below the collar. Some 
inches below this, there is a hole, which lets through the 
coulter; and below that there are two other {mall ones, 
through which the heads of the retches pafs. Thefe are the 
irons which fupport the fheat, and with it the fhare. Far- 
ther backward {till is a larger perforation, through which 
the body of the fheat paffes ; and behind that, very near the 
extremity, is another hole through which the piece called 
the hinder-fheat pafles. See Proucu. 

Beams of a fhip, are the large, main, crofs timbers, 
ftretching from fide to fide, which hold the fides of a fhip 
from falling together, and which alfo fupport the decks and 
orlops of the fhip. 

The main beam is that next the main maft; and from it 
they are reckoned by firft, /econd, and third beam. The great 
beam of allis called the mid/hip-beam. 

There are ufually twenty-four beams on thelower deck of 
a fhip of 74 guns, and on the other decks additional ones in 
proportion, as the fhip lengthens above. 

Beam, onthe, in Sea Lanzuage, denotes any diftance from 
the ‘hip ona line with the beams, or at sight angles with 
the keel. Any objeét that lies eaft or weft, when the fhip 
{teers northward, is faid to be on the ftarboard or larboard 
beam. 

Beam, before the, fignifies an arch of the horizon compre- 
hended between the line of the beam, and that point of the 
compafs which fhe ftems. See Aparr. 

Beam, on the Weather, fignifies on the weather fide of the 
fhip. 

Beam, Camber. See CAMBER-BEAM. 

Beam of an Anchor. See ANCHOR. 

Beam of a balance, is that piece of iron or wood, fome- 
what bigger towardsthe middle than at the ends, where there 
are holes through which run the ropes or ftrings which hold 
the {cales : the beam is divided into two equal parts, by a 
needle placed over it perpendicularly : and the centre of 
motion muft be placed a little above the centre of gravity, 
that the beam may reft exactly in an horizontal pofition. 
See BALaNnce. 

Beam, or Roller, among Weavers, is a long and thick 
wooden cylinder placed lengthways on the back part of 
the loom of thofe who work with the fhuttle. The 
threads of the warp, of linen or woollen cloth, ferges, on 

ther woollen iluffs, are rolled upon the beam, and unrolled 
as the work goes on. That cylinder on which the fluff is 
rolled as it is weaved is alfo called the beam or roller, and is 
placed on the fore part of the loom. 

Beam, in Heraldry, is wled to exprefs the main horn of a 
hart or buck. 

Beam, among Hunters, denotes the main ftem of a deer’s 
head ; or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops; 
the little ftreaks of which are called circles. 

Bram isalfo ufed for a fiery meteor in the fhape of a pil- 
lar; and for aray of the fun. 

Beam compaffes. See Compasses. 

Beam feathers, in Falconry, the longeft feathers of a 
hawk’s wing. 


Beam filing, in Building, the filling up the vacant fpace 
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between the rifing plate and roof, with ftones, or bricks,, 
laid between the rafters on the raifing plate, and plaiftered on 
with loom; this is frequent where the garrets are not par-: 
geted, or plaiftered. 

Beam free. See Cratzcus Aria. 

BEAMINSTER. See BeminsteEr. 

BEAN, in Botany. See Vicia Faba. - 

Bean, faba. The medicinal and dietetic qualities of beans 
are faid to be nutritive, but flatulent: the pods yield a wa- 
ter held good again&t the gripes in children. Some have ufed 
the horfe bean as a fuccedaneum to coffee ; which in princi- 
ples it much refembles; only that it contains but half the 
quantity of oil. Mr. Boyle has feveral experiments of beans 
treated pneumatically to fhew the great plenty of air they 
afford, on which their fatulency depends. This air, which 
beans contain in a fixed fate, 1s extricated during their di- 
gettion in the flomach, in greater quantity than can be again 
abforbed, and upon that account thefe, and other legumina, 
have been at all times noted for occafioning flatulency, and:, 
fometimes colic pains. The expanfion of beans in growing, 
Mr. Boyle alfo found fo confiderable that it would raife a 
plug clogged with above a hundred pounds weight. Boyle’s 
Works abr, tom. 1. p. 285. tom. il. p. 615, &c. 

Beans with proper management make one of the fineft of 
all baits for fifh. The method of preparing them for this 
purpofe is this: take a new earthern pot glazed on the in-” 
fide ; boil fome beans in it, fuppofe a quarter of a peck : 
they muit be boiled in river water, and fhould be preyioufly. 
fleeped in fome warm water for fix or feven hours. When 
they are about half boiled, put in three or four ounces 
of honey, and two or three grains of mufk: let them, 
boil a little on, then take them off the fire, and ufe them 
in this manner: feek out a clean place, where there 
are no weeds, that the fifh may fee and take the beans at the 
bottom of the water. Throw in fome beans at five or fix 
in the morning, and in the evening for fome days. This 
will draw them together, and they may be taken ina cafting 
net in great numbers. ; i 

The ancients made ufe of beans in gathering the votes 
of the people, and for the election of magiitrates. A‘ 
white bean fignified abfolution, and a black one con- 
demnation. Beans had a mytterious ufe in the /emuralia 
and parentalia ; where the matter of the family, after wafh- 
ing, was to throw a fort of black beans over his head, 
fill repeating the words, “I redeem myfelf and family by 
thefe beans.”? Ovid gives a lively defcription ef the whole 
ceremony in his Faiti, lib. v. ver. 435. Abftinence from 
beans is faid to have been enjoined by Pythagoras, for which 
prohibition various reafons have been affigned. Some have 
{uppofed that it was intended to reftrain his difciples from 
intermeddling in trials and verdiéts which were decided by 
throwing beans intoan urn. Others founding their opinion 
on the double fenfe of the word xveuo:, which fignified 
both a beanand the common tefticle, explain it by ab{tain- 
ing from yvenery. Clemens Alexandrinus grounds the ab- 
flinence from beans on their tendency to render women bar- 
ren ; which property is confirmed by Theophraftus, who 
extends the fame effet even to plants. Cicero fuggelts 
another reafon; viz. that beans are very injurious to mental 
tranquillity. Hence Amphiaraus is faid to have forborne tlie 
ufe of beans, before Pythagoras, that he might be better pres 
pared for divining by dreams. The Egyptian priefts held 
it acrime to look at beans, judging the very fight unclean, 
The flamen dialis was not permitted even to mention the 
name. Lucian introduces the fame philofopher in hell, fay- 
ing, that to eat beans, and to eat our father’s head, were 
equal crimes. After all, both the genuinenefs of the pre- 
cept, and the reality of any fuch abitinence among the an- 
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cient. Pythagoreans have been difputed. Some attribute the 
precept to Empedocles, a difciple of Pythagoras. Ariitox- 
enus, an ancient writer cited by A. Gellius, (1. iv. c. 11.) 
introduces Pythagoras faying, that he eat more frequently 
of beans than of any other pulle, on account of their gentle 
loofening the belly, Accordingly he is faid to have per- 
mitted the ufe of them, betaul he believed them to be 
wholefome, but his difciples have forbidden them, becaufe 
they thought them, as Fieceeries alfo did, productive of 
flatulency, and otherwife prejudicial to health. Thus, a pro- 
hibition, which was at firft a civil regulation, or falutary 
advice, affumed the authority of a facred law. 

Beax, Bog. See MENYANTHES. 

Bean-caper. See Zycoruytuum. 

Bean-cod, in Navigation, a {mall filhing velel or pilot 
boat, ufed by the Portuguefe, which rigs with one matt, 
fimilar to the Zurtan; which fee. 

Bean—flour, in Antiquity, called by the Romans /omen- 
tum, was of {ome repute among the ancient ladies as a cof- 
metic, wherewith ta imooth the {kin, and take away wrinkles. 


Bean-fy, in Natural Hiflory, the name given by authors 
to avery beautiful fly, of a very beautiful purple colour, 
frequently found on dean-flowers. It is produced from the 
worm or maggot called by authors mida. 

Bean, in dgriculture, afort of pulfe, of which there are 
Several kinds: but thofe beft adapted to field culture are 
the {mall forts, fuch as the common horfe-bean, and the tick- 
dean.. The large forts, or garden-beans, as the Wind/or, 
Long-pod, and Mazagon, have alfo teen occafionally employ- 
ed in the field, with fuccefs, in fome of the fouthern diltricts, 


Beans conftantly prefer a ftrong moift foil, and on fuch, 
where proper culture is given, they moftly afford an abun- 
dant produce. Tick-beans are fuppofed by fome farmers to 
be more produétive than horfe beans ; but the latter grow 
higher in the flem, and produce a more flagnated ftate of 
the air, or fmother the land more, cgafeabently are the moit 
fuitable for the ftronger forts of foil. 
* The author of the Agricultural Survey of Middlefex ob- 
ferves, that beans are a crop which thrive well in almoft any 
foil that is rather ftrong, fuch as medium-loams, fandy-loams, 
clayey-loams, and chalky-loams; on clay, marl, chalk, and 
fach like cool fubfoils. And the author of the Synoplis of 
Hufbandry remarks that the proper time for planting beans 
is towards the latterend of January, or early in the pitied 
ing month ; though this bufinefs may be continued to ad- 
vantage till the middle or latter end of March, if the weather 
had prevented their being got in at an earlier feafon; but in 
general it is beft to embrace the firlt opportunity of fowing 
them after Candlemas, as they often mifcarry if the feafon 
be procraftinated beyond that time, efpecially if a dry fum- 
mer fhould fucceed. In purchafing beans for feed, care 
fhould be taken to choofe Bch as are hard and bright, with- 
out being fhrivelled in their appearance. 

Mr. Donaldfon, in his view of the prefent ftate of huf- 
bandry, obferves, that the ordinary mode of preparing land 
for a crop of beans, is to give one ploughing only which is 

enerally performed in the {pring, immediately before the 
eed is fown. 

Beansare for the moft part fown broad-caft, either on the 
ftubble, before plonghing, oron the new turned-up furrows. 
Sometimes beans are fown or planted in the bottom of every 
fecond or third furrow, and earls horfe and hand-hoed. 
In a few diftrifts they are fown with a drill-machine, and at 
fuch diftances in the rows as to leave fufficient fpace, either 
for hand-hoeing, when that only is intended, or for horfe 
aad hand-hoeing, when it is purpofed that both thefe opera- 
tions fhould be performed. It will at once appear obvious, 
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he thinks, that either of thefe laft-mentioned methods is 
preferable to fowing the feeds broad-cait, as a better oppor- 
tunity is not only aiforded of cleaning the ground properly, 
but a more abundant return, anda produce of fuperior qua- 
lity infured. 

‘The {pring feed time in general commences with the fow- 
ing of beans. In the fouthern diftri¢ts, they are fown in 
ordinary feafons fo early as the middle or towards the end 
of February ; and in the northern parts of Scotland fo late 
as the beginning of April. ‘The month of March may, how- 
ever, as has been obferved, be confidered as the general bean 
feed feafon. 

The firft of the above writers thinks, that on land which 
is inclined to moifture the preparation for this crop fhould be 
as follows: Early in autumn lay on the manure, and imme- 
diately plough the land into ridglets of two feet fix inches 
wide; in which ftate let it lie until the feafon for planting, 
when the feed may be dibbledin, one row of beans into the 
middle of each ridglet, at the diftance of about three inches 
from bean to bean. ‘They fhould be immediately covered ; 
which may be done by children, with a garden rake or hoe, 
or, fhould the furface of the land be dry and crumbly, a horfe 
and a bufh harrow would do as well. In moft places, he ob- 
ferves, it is advifeable to fet a boy with a rattle to frighten 
away the rooks until the beans have attained fome growth. 
The diltance between the rows will not prevent the crop 
from completely covering the ground, efpecially if the land 
was manured for them, as they will branch out fideways, 
three or four ftout items from each root. They fhould be 
early planted, in order to their getting fufficient root-hold 
of the land, and procuring fhade againit the hot weather feta 
in. It is alfo fome fecurity saint the black dolphin, which 
is the greateft enemy the bean is ever attacked by. They 
require a foil that can feldom be worked without damage 
during the winter and {pring ; confequently it ought to be 
manured and gathered into one bout ridges in the autumn. 
The fhape of thefe ridges keeps the land more dry through 
the winter than any other, and prevents exceflive rains from 
wafhing away the manure, which had been previoufly folded 
by the plough into the centre of fuch ridges ; in which ftate 
it fhould lie, as has been already obferved, until the feafon 
for fowing ; when the land thus prepared will be fo dry as 
to admit of dibbling every fair day ; which fecures to the 
farmer the advantage of choofing his feafon. He dunged, 
he fays, about ten acres in September 1793, and ploughed 
the land into ridges of two feet and a half wide, burying the 
dung in the middle of them. The land lay dry through the 
winter, and he dibbled one row of beans into the middle of 
each ridge during the firft week of February 1794. My 
neighbours, fays RS ona fimilar foil, who ploughed into flat 
ridges of about fifteen feet wide, could not get their feed in 
till March. The enfuing fummer was uncommonly dry : 
my beans being fo unufually wide apart, admitted the plough 
and hoe to work as freely between the rows as a ftubborn 
foil would allow. The Biante tillered or branched till they 
completely covered the intervals, and the field appeared as 
completely cropped as though it had been fown broad-calt. 
When my neighbours’ plants, fays he, were beginning to 
pod, mine were half fet. The whole were alike attacked 
by the black-fly, which reduced their crops to a bufhel or 
two per acre, while I had twenty. 

Mr. Young, however, remarks in the Survey of Suffolk, 
that it is there uncommon to give more than one earth for 
beans, and generally improper, as they love a whole firm fur- 
row, and never thrive better than on a layer. 

There are many different methods, Mr. Bannifter fays, of 
raifiag crops of beans. In fome counties they fow this pulfe 
by broad-calt, which is by no pneans an eligible way, fince 
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much of the feed will be left above ground, anda great part 
ef that which is covered by the harrow will not be covered 
toa proper depth; and many other objections might, he 
thinks, be urged againit this method of fowing beans at 
random, of which it 1s not one of the leaft, that fuch irre- 
gular fown crops are in great danger of being injured by 
weeds, which cannot foeat:ly be extricated when the beans are 
fown at random as when they are planted regularly in drills. 

In fome diftricts, as Middlefex, Surrey, &c. the method 
is, to plant this pulfe in rows ftricken out bya line, by which 
a great faving is made in the article of feed, a circumftance 
which is thought to compenfate for the extraordinary charge 
of thismode of hufbandry ; and thus far it may be fairly ac- 
knowhdzed, that the method of planting beans by the dib- 
ble is greatly to be preferred to that of fowing the feed at 
candom. The economy of this agricultural procefs he thus 
explains: the rows are marked out one foot afunder, and the 
feed planted in holes made two inches apart ; the lines are 
ttretched acrofs the lands, which are formed about fix feet 
over, fo that when one row is planted, the fticks to which 
the line is faftened are moved by a regular meafurement to 
the diftance required, and the fame method purfued till the 
field iscompleted. ‘The ufual price for this work is gd. per 
peck, and the allowance two bufhels per acre. Great con- 
fidence mult neceflarily be repofed in the people who tranfa& 
the bufinefs of planting beans by the dibble, who, if inclined 
to fraud, have it in their power to deceive their employer by 
throwing great part of the feed into the hedge, from which 
their daily profits are confiderably enhanced, their own la- 
bour f{pared, and every difcovery effetually precluded, till 
the appearance of the crop, when the frequent chafms in the 
rows will give fufficient indications of the fraud; and by 
this time perhaps the villainous authors of the mifchief may 
have efcaped all poffibility of detection, by having conveyed 
themfelves from the feene of their iniquity. Such is the 
method of planting beans by the dibbler; but the neateft and 
moft expeditious way of fowing this pulfe, efpecially the field 
bean, is, heobferves, that purfued bythe Kentifh farmers. The 
ufual courfe in that county, is to plough up the oat or barley 
grattens, which are defigned for beans, foon after the wheat 
feafon is finifhed, in which condition the fallows are to lie 
till towards Candlemas, or later, as the {tate of the weather, 
or the farmer’s occafion may require, and then to ftrike out 
the furrows. 

About eleven furrows to a row’s breadth is the ufual 
width of fetting out the rows, though fome prefer a wider 
f{pace, whilft others ftrike them ftill narrower ; and this dif- 
ference in the width of the rows is the caufe why the farmers 
vary fo effentially in refpeét to the quantity of feed to be 
fown on the fame given {pace of ground ; for, whilft fome 
will content themfelves with an allowance of two bufhels per 
acre, others will throw a fack of beans upon the fame 
compafs of land. When the furrows are ftruck at the dif- 
tance mentioned before, two bufhels and a half of middle- 
fized tick-beans are fufficient to feed an acre, and on good 
land (for if the ground be not either rich in itfelf, or ren- 
dered fertile by art, it is of little confequence to attempt the 
cultivation of this crop,) a perfon, in his opinion, ftands a 
much fairer chance for a crop when the beans are thinly 
planted, than when a more liberal quantity of feed isallowed; 
for, when beans {tand fo very thick in the rows, they never 
pod fo kindly as when the ftalks are lefs crowded; and al- 
though the crop of haulm may be more abundant, the in- 
creafe will not be adequate to the large bulk of ftraw. 

In Suffolk, according to Mr. Young, beans have been 
dibbled by fome a row on every flag ; by others, on every 
other flag. He has found it more advantageous to plant in 
cluilers four or five beans ia every hole ; and eight or nine 


inches from hole to hole, which admits of much better hoe« 
ing than when more thickly fet. Dibbling, fays he, is the 
beit and mott effective method of cultivating beans. In the 
Synoptis of Hufbandry it is further obferved, that in Kent 
{ome people make ufe of a drill plough at bean feed time ; 
but as this pulfe, efpecially the larger ticks, are very une- 
qual in fize, they cannot be let out of the hopper with fuf- 
ficient regularity ; for by this mequality in fize, many yards 
of ground in the length of a furrow will be left vacant from 
the cafual obftruétion of a large bean, and when this is re- 
moved, numbers of a fmaller fize crowd to the chafm, and 
fhoot out of the hopper fora confiderable {pace, till another 
large bean intervenes to obftruét the paflage, and thus the 
crop makes avery unfightly appearance in the rows, and at 
the time of harveit is very unequal ; the injury in large fields 
being not inconfiderable : for, in thofe parts of the furrows, 
where no beans had been fown, an mcreafe cannot be ex- 
pected; and thofe which are huddled together by a quart 
or more in afpot, will, from the thicknefs of their growth, 
in courfe come to little. Some farmers are fo nice as to pick 
and cull their feed before it goes into the hopper, in order 
to render the beans more even, and prevent the injury above 
mentioned: but this isa very tedious practice, and after all, 
he believes, very feldom anfwers the expence. The beft me- 
thod of fowing this crop, according to this writer, is from 
an inftrument called a box, which is held by a man who fol. 
lows the ftriking plough, and who, by fhaking the box filled 
with beans, drops them with regularity in the furrow, keep- 
ing even pace withit; fo that by two men, and two orthree 
horfes to the ftriking plough, a man to box, and a boy and 
two horfes to harrow down the ground after the plough, 
three acres may be finifhed off in a day, and the whole con- 
duéted with regularity. 

The writer of the Agricultural Survey of Middlefex 
thinks that beans fhould be manured for, and kept perfetly 
clean while growing, by ploughing, horfe or hand-hoeing, 
and hand-weeding ; and that where they are fo managed, 
they are an excellent preparation for either wheat or oats. 
They have a tap root, and hence they are more likely to 
fucceed after crops that have fibrous roots; though he never 
heard that they would not grow after any crop. They are 
generally fown after wheat, barley, or oats; and ought, as 
has been already obferved, to be planted on ridglets, efpeci- 
ally on wet and thin-fkinned foils. 

In the Synopfis of Hufbandry it is recommended as a 
good method to roll and harrow beans in the latter end of 
March. Bythe roll, faysthis writer, the clods are broken 
fo as to afford frefh nourifhment to the roots; and the har- 
rows following this operation pulverize and loofen the fur- 
face, which had been flattened and baked down by the rains 
in the preceding month, by which the beans are confiderably 
affifted in the future progrefs of their growth. Soon after 
this the crop fhould be edge-hoed, and afterwards braked ; 
which method of braking 1s a piece of hufbandry peculiar to 
the county of Kent, and in every refpe& claims the prefer- 
ence to that of hoeing the whole {pace between the rows; not 
only becaufe the braking is performed at an inferior expence, 
but it is likewife more efficacious, as well for extirpating the 
weeds that may have {prung up between the rows, as in 
furthering the advances of the beans in growth, by loofening 
the foil, and conveying frefh earth to the ftalks. This ope- 
ration of braking may be continued at the interval of three 
weeks or a month, from the beginning of May till the crop 
becomes in bloom. When it is propofed to earth up the 
beans, this may be effected with great facility by fixing a 
{mall block of wood on the frig of the brake ; the manner 
of doing which is familiar to every Kentifh ploughman; and 
according to the diameter of this block, the earth may be 
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thrown to different heights on the bean flalks, as they ad- 
Vance in growth. 

In dry fummers when eaiterly winds prevail, beans are very 
apt to be ftricken with the dolphin fly, an infeét which in 
avery fhort {pace of time will deitroy the produce of a whole 
field. In this cafe it has been found very beneficial to take 
off the tops with a fcythe, as the dolphin generally effects 
its firft lodgment in the upper part of the ftalk. Where 
this pulfe is fown broad-cait, there remains no other way of 
cleanfing the field, than by cutting up the weeds witha hook, 
or by turning in a flock of fheepin May, where the ground 
is very foul, as this animal will devour the weeds, and leave 
the beans untouched. From this very partial method of 
weeding, it may fairly be concluded little benefit can ac- 
crue, and that the gratten will be abundantly flocked with 
weeds at harveit, and the ground be totally unfit for fowing 
with wheat: and, indeed, the praétice of fowing bean grat- 
tens with wheat is neverattempted in thofe countries where 
this method of fowing beansat random prevails; and here, 
therefore, the bean a pea grattens generally come in courfe 
the next year for a fallow. 
be recommended. 

It is remarked in the Survey of Middlefex, that beans are 
feldom ripe enough to cut till the latter end of Auguit, and 
the proper time is when the 4ids are turning black, about 
ten days before they would begin to open at the ends, 
Though in fome parts of the field the kids may not be fo 
black as in others, this fhould not prevent their being cut ; 
for they will ripen and harden after that is done, by cei 
the fheaves upright, and leaving them in the field for a a 
or tendays. If they are cut long before they are ripe, they 
will fhrink and fhrivel ; and if toe ripe, they will hed con- 
fiderably ; though there is much lefs danger in reaping them 
too early, than in letting them ftand too Tongs Thofe that 
are over-ripe fhould be cut with the dew on them, and car- 
ried tothe barn in the fame ftate; the green parts of the 
crop sin, cut in the middle of the day. When the inten- 
tion is to fow wheat or tares after beans, they ought to be 
fet up fo as to occupy as little {pace as poflible, that the 
vacant ground may be immediately prepared for the next 
crop. The writer of the Synophis of Hufbandry afferts, 
that after a growing fummer, and on land which is in good 
heart, there will be many green pods when the crop is upon 
the whole fit for the hook ; for the ftalks having run to a 
great length, and being very replete with moifture, the up- 
per part of the leaves, pods, and ftalks, will appear to be 
mn a growing ftate long after the pods on the lower part 
of the ftalk are fully pened. 1 wait the ripening of 
thefe upper pods would be very ill-judged, as by this de- 
lay t part of the crop would be loft, from the fheddin 
of thofe which were already come to maturity. The bell 
method, therefore, is to cut the beans when the major 
part have ripened, and by fuffering the fhocks to remain 
fome time in the field, the upper part of the ftalks will be 
fufficiently withered, fo as to prevent any ill effeéts from 
their humidity, when laid in the barn or flack ; nor will the 
beans from thofe unripened pods be of any injury to the 
fample. At harveft time, the fame author informs us, that 
in Kent thofe beans which were fown broad-caft are mown 
with a feythe, and carried loofe into the barn; a praétice 
which is fraught with many inconveniences; but that in 
Middlefex, where the beans are planted in rows with a dib- 
bler, as before mentioned, the intervals are carefully cleanfed 
during their growth by means of a hoe; and to this pur- 
ony the farmers are under the neceffity of employing a num- 

r of hands; the Kentifh method of cleaning the intervals 
by ms eee not having yet beenintroduced into that county; 
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fince the whole ground between the rows mutt be flat-hoed. 
At harveit, the talks are cut with a hook, bound “into 
fheaves, and fet up four together ; and as a fubititute for 
ftrings, itis ufual to fowthe headlands with peafe, the haulm 
of which anfwers the purpofe of bands to tie up the fheaves. 
The Kentifh mode of hufbandry is greatly to be preferred, 
he thinks, to that of the Middlefex farmers, as is evident 
from the confideration of the comparative difadvantages 
which attend a crop raifed and managed according to the 
latter method, with the fuperior benefits of the former. At 
feed-time the planting by a dibbler isinfinitely more tedious 
and expenfive than that of dropping the feed into the fur- 
row after the flriking plough; and in the courfe of hufban- 
dry required to cleanie the intervals, the {everal flat-hoeings 
caufe a far heavier charge than what attends the braking 
and edge-hoeing ; and aiter all, the ground is not fo well 
prepared for a wheat feafon at Michaelmas, a method of 
hufbandry generally purfued by the Middlefex farmers. One 
reafon may be afligned, he fays, why the Kentifh hufbandry 
has not yet been adopted by the Middlefex farmers; and 
this is from the nature of the land in that county, which in 
many parts is a deep heavy clay, fo that on thefe adhefive 
foils the /wing-plough is generally ufed, and the ground di- 
vided into partitions, or (as they are termed) lands, to guard 
againit the contingency of a wet feafon. But furely, fays 
he, this foil might be worked with a turn-reft-foot plough, 
and by proper drains be fecured from the ill effects of a 
moift time; and the field being thus laid on a level, the 
rows might eafily be itruck out, and the fubfequent brakings 
be executed to advantage during the fummer, as ufual with 
the Kentifh farmers. It is added, that in thofe parts of 
Kent where the round tilth hufbandry is purfued, the farm- 
ers are particularly attentive to the feveral operations of 
hoeing and braking the ground durin the growth of the 
beans; for, as the land in that county is of a nature fo fer- 
tile as not to require the intervention of a fummer fallow, 
they {pare no pains in the cultivation of their bean and pea 
unds, in order to render it as clean and well pulverized 

as poflible by means of the hoe and brake, fo that this latter 
inftrument is fearcely ever out of the field, from the begin~ 
ning of May till the time when the beans are advanced to 
that height, as to obftruct the working of it ; by which the 
round becomes fo intimately divided, that every particle of 
{oil in the interfpace is expofed to the beneficial influence 
of the fun and air, and at harvett {carcely a weed is percep- 
tible throughout the crop. In, order to deftroy iat few 
weeds may remain in the rows, and to give that part of the 
ground its due fhare of pulverization, and to cleanfe it from 
the bean haulm, a plough is fet to work foon after harvelt 
to {puddle the gratten: and for this purpofe a plate of iron 
is fixed acrofs the fhare at about four or five inches from the 
point, and the fame axle-tree and wheels are made ufe of 
that were before employed for ftriking out the furrows ; and 
with this plough and two horfes three acres of ground may 
be fpuddled in a day, by fetting the fhare point in the inter- 
val, fo that the iron or fin may embrace a row on each fide ; 
and when the whole field is thus fpuddled, the harrows and 
roller are to fueceed, by which the haulm and weeds will be 
completely extricated at a trifling charge, and the ground be 
laid in readiness for ploughing the feed furrows, at which 
time thofe beans or Keke which may have been fhed will 
have vegetated, and are deftroyed by the plough; fo that 
the farmer may, from this mode of hufbandry, be not lets 
confident of growing a clean fample of wheat, than if his 

und had been fummer fallowed. 

On thin, chalky, or gravelly grounds, notwithftanding 
what has juft been urged of a effects of fpuddling, he 


oblerves 
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obferves that it would perhaps be more prudent to omit that 
work, left it might contribute towards loofening the foil be- 
yonda due medium; for on thefe foils the chief aim fhould 
be to clofe them as much as poffible, that at wheat feed- 
time the furface may be perfeétly tight ; and therefore to 
roll and harrow the bean and pea ground on fuch foils, ia 
order to rid the field of the haulm, &c. and when it has lain 
fome time, to plough the feed furrows, are the whole procefs 
neceflary to prepare it for the fucceeding crop of wheat: 
and this fhows, he thinks, the neceflity of fowing with this 
grain or with peafe that part of the farm which is moft free 
from weeds, and in the beft heart; not only that thefe pulfe, 
both of them (efpecially beans) require to be fown on good 
land, and onfuch as has been improved by art, but likewife 
that the grattens may be fo perfectly clean, as not to require 
the operation of fpuddling. In Kent, they cut their beans 
with a hook, and bind them into fheaves with rope-yarns. 
Thefe fheaves are fet up in fhocks of various forms, either 
five on each fide, in the manner of wheat fhocks, or ina 
circular form, four fheaves to the fhock. The expence of 
cutting, binding, and fetting up is from 4s. to 6s. or 75. 
per acre, according to the degree of goodnefs in the crop. 
Some farmers, im fuch years when the hops have failed, 
cut up the bind, andreferve it as a fub!titute for rope yarns 
to tie up their bean fheaves. But though this practice may at 
firft fight bear the appearance of frugality, it will be found 
eventually to be the moft expentfive : as the cutting the hop- 
vines at that feafon will be apt to caufe them to bleed, 
to the infinite prejudice of the ttocks ; and thus the future 
crops may be hazarded by a premature remoyal of the bind- 
ing thofe years when, from the failure of the hops, it fhould 
feem to be of no further ufe. Mr. Marfhall, however, re 
commends the pulling beans in preference to cutting ; for, 
he fays, the benefit the foil receives will more than pay for 
the extra labour in clearing. Another advantage arifing 
from their being pulled, is the ftubbornnefs of the roots 
keeping the mow open, and admitting a circulation of air. 
And he fays in another place, that by experience he found 
pulling up by hand far preferable to cutting with fickles ; 
as they may be pulled up not only much falter, but much 
cleaner from weeds and grafs than when cut, befides leaving 
the land in a ftate greatly fuperior. The waite is alfo lefs, 
fo much fo as to lofe fearcely a bean; and the bean ftalks 
are immediately ready to bind and fet up; aud by the roots 
lifting them from the ground, the air acquires a free circula- 
tion. The work is alfo eafierto the labourer, who ftands more 
upright, and the powerrequired ismuch lefs, efpeciallyin dry 
weather. By itriking the roots of each handful againit the 
foot, the mould is almoft wholly difengaged from the fibres. 
The {oil in the drills, inftead of being bound by the roots, 
and encumbered by the itubble, is left as loofe asa garden, and 
the furface free from obftructions; and if thoroughly hoed, is 
as fit as a fallow to be fowed with wheat on one ploughing. 

Beans are every where an uncertain crop, confequeatly 
the average produce difficult to eitimate. In Kent, Mr. 
Young thinks, they probably exceed four quarters; but 
in Suffolk he fhould not eltimate them at more than 
three: yet five or fix are not uncommon. According to 
Mr. Donaldfon, a crop of beans, taking the ifland at large, 
may be fuppofed to vary from fixteen to forty bufhels ; but 
that a good average crop cannot be reckoned to exceed 
twenty. And in Middlefex, Mr. Middleton tells us, that 
bean crops vary from ten to eighty bufhels per acre. They 
are rendered a very precarious crop by the ravages of my- 
riads of fmall black infects of the fame fpecies. The /ady- 
birds are fuppofed either to generate or feed on them, as 
they are obfervedto be much among them. Mr, Foot fays, 


the average produce is from three and a half to four quar+ 
ters per acre. 

It is aflerted, bythe author of the Synopfis of Hufbandry, 
that bean ftraw, if well harvefted, forms a very hearty and 
nutritious diet for cattle in the winter-time ; and that both 
oxen and horfes, when not worked, will thrive on it. Sheep 
are alfo very fond of browfing on the pods ; and the cavings 
are very nutritious manger meat for horfes. But'in Middle- 
fex the ftraw is generally employed in bedding the farmer’s 
horfes and other cattle, and in littering the farm yards, 
where it is picked over by young flock ; though fometimes 
a load is fold for 20s. or 25s. delivered in. When the 
bean-ftraw and the caving-chaff ave made ufe of as a fodder 
for cattle, they fhould always be newly threfhed, as in that 
ftate they are much more nutritious than when they have 
been kept fome length of time. 

Crops of this kind are for the moft part applied to the 
purpoie of feeding horfes, hogs, and other domettic ani- 
mals. In the county of Middlefex all are given to horfes, 
except what are preferved for feed, and fuch as are podded 
while green, and fent to the London markets. When pigs 
are fed with beans, it is obferved that the meat becomes fo 
hard as to make very ordinary pork, but good bacon. It is 
alfofuppofed that the mealmen grind many horfe-beans among 
wheat, to be manufactured into bread. And Dr. Darwin 
remarks in his Phytologia, that a itrike or bufhel of oats 
weighs perhaps forty pounds, anda {trike or buthel of peas 
and beans fixty pounds; and that as the fin of peas and 
beans is much lefs in quantity than that of oats, he fuppofes 
there may be at leait fifteen pounds of flour more in a ftrike 
of peas and beans than ina {trike of oats. There is alfo 
reafon to believe, he fays, that the flour of beans is more 
nutritive than that of oats, as appears in the fattening of 
hogs ; whence, according to the refpective prices of thefe 
two articles, he fufpeéts that peas and beans generally 
fupply a cheaper provender for horfes than oats, as well as 
for other domeftic animals. But as the flour of peas and 
beans is more oily, he believes, than that of oats, it may in 
general be fomewhat more difficult of digeftion ; hence, 
when a horfe has taken a ftomach full of peas and beans 
alone, he will be lefs a@tive for an hour or two, as his 
ftrength will be more employed in the digeftion of them, 
than when he has taken a ftomach full of oats. Hence it 
may be found advifable to mix the bran of wheat with the 
peas and beans, a food of lefs nutriment but of eafier di- 
geftion ; or to let the horfes eat before or after them the 
coarfe tuflocks of four grafs, which remain in moift paitures 
in the winter; or laitly, to mix finely cut ftraw with 
them. 

Bean, in Gardening. See Vicia. 

Bean-Goofe. See ANAs. 

Bean, Jenatius’s, SeelGnatius’s Bean. 

Bran, Kidney, or French, in Botany. See PHASEOLUS. 

Bean, Kidney, Tree. See Guycine. 

Bean, Malacca, the anacardium orientale, is afruit of a 
fhining black colour, of the {hape of a heart flattened, with 
a very thick pedicle occupying almoit the whole bafis. For 
the characters of the plant that produces it, fee AVICENNIA 
Tomeniofa ; and for its qualities, fee AnacarDIuM. 

Bean, Molucca, a name given by fir Robert Sibbald in 
his Prodromus, and by Mr. Wallace in his defcription of the 
Orkney iflands to a fort of fruit frequently caft on fhore in 
the north-weit iflands of Scotland, efpecially on the coafts 
moft expofed to the waves of the great ocean. They are 
called by fome Orkney beans, and are not the produce of 
that ifland, or indeed of any other part of Europe, but of 
America. Sir Hans Sloane procured four fpecies of ee 
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little injured by the fea, and found on examination that 
three of them were the common produce of the ifland of Ja- 
maica; where he had himfelf gathered them, and defcribed 
them in his catalogue and hiftory. 

The firit fort was a kind of kidney bean, and the plant 
which produces it is deferibed by fir Hans under the name 
of the great perennial kidney bean, with a great crooked 
lobe. It is alfo figured inthe Hortus Malabaricus by the 
name of perim kakuvali, and fir Robert Sibbald alfo cails it 
aux Indica ex qua pyxides pro pulvere flernatario parant. ‘This 
is a native of the Eait and Welt Indies, and is fometimes 
found thrown on fhore in the county of Kerry in Ireland, 
and in fome other plaves. A fecond kind of fruit thrown 
on fhore inthe Orkneys, is a very common fruit in Jamaica; 
known there by the name of the horfe-eye bean; it has 
this name from its refembling the eye of fome large animal, 
by reafon of a Ailus or welt as furrounds it. This is de- 
{cribed by many authors, and.among the reft by fir Hans 
Sloane, in his catalogue of Jamaica plants ; and is found in 
many other of the hotter parts, both of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. <A third kind of fruit found on thefe fhores, is that 
called by the peuple of Jamaica the afh-coloured nickar nut; 
it has this name from its colour, and from its being perfeétly 
round, of the fhape of a nickar, or marble, fuch as boys play 
with. This is alfo common in the Eaft and Weft Indies. A 
fourth kind is alfo a Jamaica fruit, with the hiftory of which 
We are not yet wii acquainted; nobody has feenit growing, 
but the fruit itfelf is preferved in many of the collections of 
the curious, and has been figured and defcribed by Clufius 
and others under the name of a round exotic fruit ngid with 
four rifing nerves. 

Thefe are the principal kinds of fruits thus toffed on fhore 
with us; but how the produéts of Jamaica, or other parts 
of America, fhould be brought to the fhores of Scotland 
and Ireland, feems difficult to determine on any certain 
foundation. It iseafy to conceive, that when they grow by 
the fides of rivers, they may fall off from the trees into 
them, and be thence conveyed into the fea. It is likewife 
eafy to fee, that when they are thus floating on the furface 
of the fea, they may be carried about by the winds and 
currents to a confiderable diftance; but their motion this 
way muft naturally be poet by the main continent of 
America, and they muft be forced through the gulf of Flo- 
rida, or the canal of Bahama, going thence conftantly ealt, 
and into the North American ba. This is eafily conceived 
by a fimilar faét which happens every day ; which is, that a 
kind of fea lentil, called fargaffo, which grows very plenti- 
fully on the rocks about Jamaica, is wafhed off from thence, 
and carried by the winds and currents, which for the moit 
part go impetuoufly the fame way, toward the coatt of Flo- 
rida, and thence into the North American ocean, and is 
there found floating on the furface. Thus far it is eafy to 
trace our fruits from their native foil: but how after this 
they fhould be forwarded to us is unaccountable, unlefs we 
fuppofe, that as fhips when they go fouth expect a trade 
eafterly wind, and when they come north expect and gene- 
rally find a wefterly wind, for at leaft two parts in three of 
the year; fo thefe fruits being brought north by the current 
from the gulf of Florida, are put into the way of thefe weit- 
erly winds, and by them conveyed to the coafts af Scotland 
and Ireland. Philofoph. Tranfaét. N° 222. p. 300. 

By the fame means that thefe beans came to Scotland, it 
is reafonable to believe that the fame winds and currents 
brought from America thofe feveral things towards the 
Azores and Porto Santo, which are recorded by Ferdinand 
Columbus in the life of his father; which gave this bold ad- 
xenturer the firit notion that there was fuch a place as Ame- 
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ticae Among the things he mentions as wafhed afhore in 
this manner, was a piece of wood very ingenioufly wrought, 
but evidently without the help of iron tools. This was taken 
up by a Portuguefe pilot, four hundred and fifty leagues 
from fhore, off cape St. Vincent, after a weft wind which 
had blown violently for many days: after this fuch another 
piece of wood was taken up on the fhore of Porto Santo, 
after fuch another long and violent welt wind. Large 
canes, vaftly {uperior to any of the growth of the then known 
parts of the world, were alfo found thrown on the fame 
fhores, and the fruits of pines which did net grow in any 
known part of the world; and finally the bodies of two 
men appearing to be of a different nation from any of the 
known people, and two of the canoes, were driven on fhore 
on the ifland Flores, one of the Azores. All thefe things 
having been found only after {trong and continued’ welt 
winds, it appeared very evident, that there muft be land 
fomewhere to the weit, where fruits and men were to be 
found ; aud that thefe men had no knowledge of our arts, 
by their want of iron. From thefe conjectural conclufions 
{prung the greateit difcovery of modern times. 

Bean Sfal/ks. The afhes of bean italks make good and 
clear glafs. 

Bean Tree, Erythrina. 

Bean Tree, Jlinding. See Mimosa. 

Bean Trefoil. See Anacyris, and Cyrisus. 

Bean is alfo ufed by fome Anatomifls to denote the glans 
of - penis, on account of its figure and refemblance to-that 
pulfe. 

Beaw is alfo improperly ufed for a weight, containing the 
third part of a {cruple. 

BEANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, placed 
by Ptolemy in Babylonia. 

BEAR, in Afronomy, a name given to two conttellations 
called the Greater and the Lefer Bear, or Urfa major and 
minor. ' 

The pole ftar is faid to be in the tail of the Lefer Bear ; 
this ftar is never above two degrees diftant from the north 
pole of the world. See Ursa. 

Bear, or Bere, in Agriculture, is a {pecies of barley 
cultivated in Scotland and Ireland, and the northétn parts of 
England. It yields a large return, but is not efteemed fo 
good for malting as the common barley. 

Bear, in Zoolocy. See Ursus. 

Bear, Ant. See Tapir, and ANT-EATER. 

Bear, Polar. See Porar Bear and Ursus. 

Bear, Sand, is fuppofed to be a variety of the badger, 
or Ursus JMeles, and the fame animal which naturalifts have 
defcribed under the name of the “fow-badger.”” Its colour 
is a yellowifh white ; its eyes are {mall, and its head thicker 
than that of the common badger ; its legs are fhort, and on 
each foot are four toes, reat with fharp white claws. It 
is almoft without hair, very fenfible of cold, and burrows 
in the ground. 

Bear, Sea. See Sea-Bear. 

Bear’s Fie/h, was much elteemed by the ancients: even 
at this day the paw of a bear falted and fmoaked is ferved 
up at the tables of princes. 

Bear’s fleth is wacker’ one of the greateft rarities among 
the Chinefe; infomuch that, as Du-Llalde informs us, the 
emperor will fend fifty or a hundred leagues into Tartary, 
to arog them for a great entertainment. The flefh is 
reckoned fuch a dainty among the inhabitants of Kamt- 
fhatka, that they feldom eat it alone, but ufually invite a 
number of gueits to partake of the delicious repaft. The in- 
teftines alfo, when cleanfed and properly feraped, are worn by 
the fair-fex ag masks to guard their faces from the fun-beame, 
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which being refleéted from the fnow, are generally found to 
blacken the fkin; by which means the Kamtfhadale ladies 
preferve a fine complexion. The Ruffians of Kamtfhatka 
make window-panes of thefe inteftines, which are as clear 
and tranfparent as thofe made of Mufcovy glafs. Of the 
fhoulder blades of the bear are made fickles for cutting 
grafs; and the heads and the haunches are hung up by the 
Kamtthadales, as ornaments or trophies, on the trees about 
their dwellings. 

Bear’s Grea/fe, is efteemed by fome a fovereign remedy 
again{t cold diforders, efpecially rheumatifms. Some have 
alfo employed it with fuccefs in the gout, and againft tu- 
mors and ulcers. To be good, it mutt be newly melted, 
greyifh, glutinous, of a ftrorg difagreeable {mell, and a mo- 
derate confiftence. ‘That which is too white is adulterated 
with common tallow. It is now much ufed by hair-dreffers, 
and is faid to be of fervice in thickening the hair, and for 
other purpofes. 

The inhabitants of Kamtfhatka hold in high eftimation 
the fat of the bear, as a very favoury and wholefome nou- 
rifhment ; and when melted and thus rendered fluid, it fup- 
plies the ufe of oil. 

Bear’s Skin, makes a fur in great efteem, and on which 
depends a confiderable article of commerce, being ufed in 
houfings, on coach-boxes, &c. In fome countries, cloaths 
are made of it, more efpecially bags wherein to keep the 
feet warm in fevere colds. Of the fkins of bears? cubs are 
made gloves, muffs, and the like. It is ufed in Ruffia for 
beds, covertures, caps, gloves, and collars for their fledge- 
dogs. Thofe who traverfe the ice for the capture of marine 
animals make their fhoe-foles of bears’ fkin, which prevents 
the danger of flipping. A light black bear fkin is one of 
the moft comfortable and coftly articles of the winter ward- 
robe of a man of fafhion at Peterfburgh or Mofcew; and 
even the fmall white hand of a belle is flipt into the large 
bear muff, which covers the half of her elegant fhape. The 
exportation of bear-fkins forms a very confiderable article of 
Ruffian commerce, independently of thofe that are ufed for 
home confumption. 

Bear Garden, a place where bears and other beafts are 
expofed a$ a public {pectacle to be baited. See Bartine. 

Bear, hunting and killing of the. The bear is in a variety of 
re{pects fo-ufeful an animal in Ruffia and northern coun- 
tries, that the inhabitants have devifed feveral ingenious me- 
thods of taking and deflroying them. The moit ufual way 
of killing this animal is with fire arms, and {pears or darts. 
The Laplanders knock them down with clubs, as they can 
cafily overtake them in running with their fnow-fhoes; but 
they are generally firft fhot, and then difpatched with fpears. 
In fome parts of Siberia, the hunters erect a f{eaffold of fe- 
veral balks laid on one another, which falling down, crufhes 
the bear, on his flipping upon the trap placed under it. 
Another method is to dig pits, in which is fixed a fmooth, 
folid, and very fharp-pointed poft, which rifes about a foot 
above the bottom. ‘The pit is carefully covered with fods, 
and acrofs the track of the bear is ftretched a thin rope with 
an elaitic bug-bear. As foon as the bear touches the rope, 
the wooden bug-bear ftarts loofe; and the feared animal, en- 
deavouring to fave himfelf by flight, falls with violence 
into the pit, and is killed by the pointed poft. If he efcape 
this fnare, at a fmall diftance, perhaps, feveral caltrops (fee 
Catrrop) and other inftruments of annoyance await him, 
amongit which a fimilar terrific log is ereéted, and where the 
perfecuted beaft, the more he {ftrives to get free, fixes him- 
felf more firmly to the fpot at which the blood-thirfty hunter 
les in ambufh for him. The Koriaks find out a crooked tree; 
which is grown up in the form of a gibbet, and at the 
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bent fummit of it they attach a noofe, with a bait fufpended 
toit. The hungry bear, thus allured, eagerly climbs up 
the tree, and on his moving the branch, the nooie draws to, 
gether, and the animal remains fufpended to thetree. But 
the method adopted by the inhabitants of the mountainous 
parts of Siberia to make this ferocious animal kiil himfelf is 
more fingvlar and ingenious. They faftena very heavy block 
to arope, terminating at the other end witha loop. This is 
laid near a {teep precipice on the path which the bear ufually 
takes. On having his neck inthe noofe, and finding that he 
cannot proceed on account of the clog, he takes it up ina 
rage, and to free himfelf from it, throwsit down the precipice, 
which of courfe pulls him after it, and he iscommonly killed 
by the fall. Should this accidentally not be the cafe, he 
drags the block again up the acclivity, and renews his ef- 
forts, till with increafing fury he either finks to the ground, 
or kills himfelf by a decifive plunge. 

The white or polar bear (Ursus Maritimus) lives on the 
coait of the Frozen ocean, and in fome of the eaftern and 
northern ifles, where the chace of him is a collateral occu= 
pation of the mariners who vifit thefe coafts for the capture 
of the morfe. Black bears are fo numerous in Kamtfhatka, 
that they are feen roaming about the plains in troops, and 
muit long fince have been exterminated, if they were not 
here more tame and gentle than in any other part of the 
world. In f{pring, they defcend from the mountains where 
they have wintered, to the mouths of the rivers for catching 
fifh, which fwarm in all the ftreams of that peninfula, If 
the fifh are plentiful, they eat only the heads; and when 
they find nets laid in any place, they dexteroufly drag them 
out of the water, and empty them of the fifth. “Towards au- 
tumn, when the fifh go up the rivers, they advance with 
them gradually to the mountains. When a Kamtfhadale 
efpies a bear, he endeavours to conciliate his friendfhip at a 
diitance, accompanying his geftures by courteous words. 
Indeed they are fo familiar, that the women and girls, when 
they are gathering roots and herbs, or turf for fuel, are ne= 
ver difturbed in their employment, even in the midit of a 
whole dreve of bears ; and if one of thefe animals comes up 
to one of them, it is merely to take fomething out of their 
hands. ‘They have never been known to attack a man, ex- 
cept when they are roufed from their fleep, and they feldom 
tura upon the markfmen whether they be hit or not. Not- 
withftanding this gentlenefs of the bear, its utility renders it 
a valuable object of prey. When the hunter and the bear 
meet, the conteft is generally bloody, but it generally termi- 
nates to the advantage of the artful huntfman. Armed with 
{pears and clubs, the Kamtfhadale goes in queit of the peace~ 
ful bear in his calm retreat; who, thinking only of his de- 
fence, takes the faggots brought by his purfuer, and choaks 
with them the entrance into his den. The mouth of the ca- 
vern being clofed, the hunter bores a hole through the top, 
and then with the greateft fecurity {pears his defencelefs foe. 
Tooke’s View of Ruiffia, vol. ii. p. 442, &c. 

Dr. Barton, in his ** Fragments of the Natural Hiftory of 
Pennfylvania,’’ informs us, that the bears migrate in great 
numbers, every autumn acrofs the Miffifippi, proceeding 
fouth, perhaps to the mountains of New Mexico, in fearch 
ofa milder climate. In the {pring they return again by the 
fame route. This migration of the bears is particularly ob» 
ferved at Manchar, on the Miffifippi. 

Bear leading, to fhew tricks, is an ancient practice, 
which we find prohibited in the canons of the church. Du- 
Cange. 

Bear wards urfarii, were a kind of fervants in great 
families among the Romans, who had the care of breeding 
and feeding thofe animals. Pitife. Lex. Ant. tom. it 
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Ps: t11o. Our nobility had formerly officers of this kind. 
he annual falary of one of them belonging to the fifth earl 
of Northumberland was twenty fhillings, Northumb. Houfe- 
hold Book. 

Bear-Tribe, in Geography, one of the tribes into which 
the American Indians of the Six Nations are diftributed. 
See Six-NatTioxs. 

Bear, Order of the, was a military order-in Swifferland, 
erected by the emperor Frederic II. in 1213, by way of ac- 
knowledgment for the fervice the Swils had done him, and 
in favour of the abbey of St. Gal. To the collar of the or- 
der, which wasa gold chain interlaced with a chaplet of oak- 
leaves, hung a medal of gold, on which was reprefented a 
bear raifed on an eminence of earth; ora bear fable on a 
gfound vert. 

Bear-terry, in Botany. See Arsurus. 

Bear-dind. See Convotvutus. 

Bear’s breech. See Acantuus. 

Bear’s ears. See Praimura Auricula. 

Bear’scers fanicle. See VERBASCUM. 

Bear’s foot. See Hervevorvs. 

Bear-a-hand, a naval term, fynonymous with make hafte, 
or difpatch. See Bearinc. ; 

Bear’s Bay, in Geography, or Little Port, lies at the eat 
end of Anticofti ifland, at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence, in North America. 

Bear’s Bay, or White Bear Bay, is avery deep bay on 
the fouth coait of the ifland of Newfoundland, towards its 
weit end. 
~ Brar’s Cape, the fouth-eaft point of St. John’s ifland, near 
Nova Scotia, in North America. N. lat. 45° 53’. W. long. 
62° 40’. 

Bear Cove, lies on the eaft fide of the fouth-eaftern cor- 
ner of the ifland of Newfoundland, at the head of which is 
the fettlement of Formofe. It isa good fifhing-place for 
boats. Reneau’s rocks are fituated between Bear-Cove and 
Freth-water bay on the fouth, 32 miles northerly from cape 
Race. 

Bear Creek, a water of Tenneffee river. 
CHAPPO. 

Bear’s Grafs Creel, a {mall creck on the eaftern fide of 
Ohio river, uorth of the town of Louiiville, in Kentucky, 
and near it. A canal is propofed to be cut from this creek 
to the rapids of the Ohio, which would render the naviga- 
tion of this river fafe and eafy.: The country on the fide of 
this creek, between Salt river and Kentucky river, is rich 
and beautiful. 

Bear Jfland, an ifland near the entrance of Bantry bay, 
in the county of Cork, Ireland. It is about fix miles long, 
and is very coarfe, mountainous, and rugged, but is of great 
ufe in rani this noble bay from the fury of the fouth- 
weft winds, fo that veffels within the ifland may ride fecure. 
N. lat. 51° 35°. W. long. 9°45’. The whole bay was for- 
merly called Bearhaven; but this name is now confined to 
that part between the ifland and the peninfula of Bear, on 
which is the fmall town of Caftleton. Smith’s Cork. Beau- 
fort. See Bantry. 

Bean, and Bastey, the name of a barony in the weftern 
part of the county of Cork, Ireland, which is very moun- 
tainous, and with the adjoining parts of Carbery and Muf- 
kerry, is the pooreft and leatt improved part of the county. 

Bear, North, a {mall ifland in St. Jaines’s bay, Hudfon’s 
bay. N. lat. 54° 40’. W. long. 80 >,—Another fmall ifland 
* in the fame bay is called South Bear. N. lat. 54° 35. W. 
long. 80%. : 

fixae; or Cherry Ifland, lies on the coalt of Greenland, 
N. lat. 74° 28" E. long. 17° 58°. 
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Bear Lake, Great, is fituated in the north-welt part of 
North America, near the Arétic circle, in N. lat. 65°, and 
W. long. 121°; and a river flows from it in a W.N. W. 
courfe, called Great Bear river, which runs into Mackenzie’s 
river. 

Bear Lake, Black, lies in New South Wales, North-wett ° 
from Cumberland houfe. N, lat. 53° 30’. W. long. 107° 30’. 

Bear Lake, White, lies due welt from another {mall lake 
called Bear lake, both in N. lat. 48° 15’; and the former in 
W. long. 98° 30’. Thefe lakes are faid to give rife to the 
river Miflitippi. 

Bears, White, Point-of, the eaft point of St. Peter’s ri- 
ver, on the coalt of Labrador, in North America, fo called 
from the great number of bears that were feen there. N, 
lat. 51° 55. W. long. 55° 30. . 

Bear’s Port, ove of the ports on the coaft of Nova 
Scotia, in North America, between port and cape de 
l Heve to the north-eait, and cape Sable, the fouth-weft 
point of Nova Scotia. 

Bear River, ariver of the north-welt part of North Ame- 
rica, which runs into the Unjigah, or Peace riyer, in N. lat. 
56°12’. W. long. 119° 28’. 

Great Bear River. See Bear Lake. 

Bear Rocks, New, are fituated about fouth by weft from 
the extreme weil point of the ifland of Jamaica. N. lat. 16° 
20’. W. long. 78. 55’. 

Bear Sound, or Barfund, lies on the welt coalt of Weft 
Greenland: N. lat. 62” 20’. W. long. 49°. 

Bear Zown, a town of America, in Caroline county, 
Maryland, about 7 miles north of Greenfburg, and about 
15 fouth-eaft from Chetter-town. 

Bear, ¢o, denotes to bring forth young, orto producefruit. 

BEARALSTON, in Geography. See BEERALSTON. 

BEARD, Joun, in Biography, an energetic Englifh 
finger, and an excellent actor, was brought up in the king’s 
chapel. He knewas much of mulic as was neceflary to fing 
a fingle part at fight; and with a voice that was more power- 
ful than fweet, he became the moft ufeful and favourite 
finger of his time, on the ftage, at Ranelagh, at all concerts; 
and in Handel’s oratorios he had always a capital part ; be- 
ing by his knowledge of mufic the moft fteady fupport of the 
chorufles, not only of Handel, but in the odes of Green and 
Boyce. Having married for his fecond wife a daughter of 
Rich, the patentee of Covent-garden theatre, upon the death 
of his father-in-law, he became manager of that play-houfe, 
and difcontinued all public finging; which a deafnefs that 
had been long Commit rendered neceflary. His firft niar- 
riage was with a lady of ous a filter of the late Earl of 
Walgrave, to whom he was a very indulgent and tender huf- 
band; and he proyed himfelf to be a man of honour and prin- 
ciple in every tranfaétion of his life. ‘There were fo much in- 
telligence and humour in his acting and finging comic parts 
on the ftage, and Scots and Irifh ballads in private, as well 
compenfated for deficiencies of voice. He was clofely united 
by friendfhip to Dr. Boyce, in the performance of whofe 
mufic he manifelted a zeal and even a partiality which were 
not difcoyerable for that of any other compofer, He died 
in 1791+ 

Bean, in Geography, a town of France, in the Ce art- 
ment of Nievre, and chief place of a canton in the diflriét of 
Decize, on the Loire; 10 miles S. E. of Nevers, 

Bean, in Phyfiology, the hair growing on the chin, and 
adjacent parts of the face; chiefly of adults and males.. 

Various have been and {till are the ceremonies and cuftoms 
of different nations with regard to the beard: Kingfon affures 
us, that a confiderable branch of the religion of the Tartars 
confifty in the management of their beards ; and that they, 
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waged a long and bloody war with the Perfians, and declared 
them infidels, though, in other refpeéts, of the fame faith 
with themfelves, merely becaufe they would not cut their 
whifkers after the mode or rite of the Tartars. The Spar- 
tans, f:o.n the aze of 20 years, fufiered their hair and beards 
to grow: the hair being deemed an ornament, which became 
the freeman and warrior. A Spartan being once afked why 
he wore fo long a beard, replied, « Since it is grown white 
it inceffantly reminds me not to difhonour my old age.” 
Neverthelefs, as they were accultomed to obedience, even in 
things the moft indifferent, the ephori, when they entered 
on office, proclaimed, by found of trumpet, a decree, com- 
manding the people to fhave their upper lips, and to fubmit 
to the laws. ‘The Egyptian priefts {haved the head, chin, 
and whole body. Accordingly, moft of the Egyptian figures 
are without beard. However, Herodotus informs us, that 
in time of calamity, they fuffered their beard and hair to 
grow. The Affyrians had long beards; and Chryfoftom 
obferves, that the kings of Perfia had their beards woven or 
matted together with gold thread; and fome of the firit 
kings of France had, in the fame manner, their beards matted 
and knotted with gold. The Africans wore long beards, as 
may be feen on the medals of Juba. The Greeks, if tradition 
may be credited, wore long beards from their heroic times. 
Cedrenus informs us, that at Conftantinople, in the therme of 
Zeuxippus, there wasa ftatue of Homer with a long beard. 

Athenzus, from Chryfippus, observes, that the Greeks 
always wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and 
that the firft who cut it at Athens ever after bore the addi- 
tion of xoecn:, /haven, on medals. Plutarch adds, that Alex- 
ander commanded the Macedonians to be fhaven, lea{t the 
length of their beards fhould give a handle to their enemies : 
however this be, we find Philip, his father, as well as Amyn- 
tas and Archelaus, his predeceffors, reprefented on medals 
without beards. The Greeks continued to fhave the beard 
till the time of Juftinian, under whofe empire long beards 
came again into fafhion, and fo continued till Conftantinople 
was taken by the Turks. "The Greek philofophers diftin- 
guifhed themfelves from the vulgar by their long beards. 
According to Laertius (1. vi.) Antifthenes was the firft of the 
philofophers who fuffered his beard to grow. This cuftom, 
however, among the philofophers, was not invariable, for the 
{choliaft of Ariftophanes (Nub. 120.) pretends, that the an- 
cient philofophers fhaved their beards. The Roman philo- 
fophers affected to preferve the fame diftinGive charaéters of 
the mantle and long beard. 

Thus Horace defcribes them : 

———-—‘“‘ Tempore quo me 
Solatus juffit fapientem pafcere barbam.”’ 
Sermon. I. ii. fat. tii. v. 34. 

Aulus Gellius and Lucian exprefs themfe]ves in a fimilar 
manner. Perfius feems to have been fo convinced of the 
beard’s being the fymbol of wifdom that he thought he could 
not beftow a greater encomium on Socrates than calling him 
*¢ Magiftrum barbatum.”? The Sicilians, and the Etrufcans, 
adopted the cuftoms of the Greeks. The latter exhibited 
all their deities with a beard, except Vulcan, but on the me- 
dals of the former their kings appear without a beard. 

The Romans for a long time wore beards and long hair. 
Cicero, in his oration for Ccelius, (c. 14.) mentions the 
** barba horrida, quam in ftatuis antiquis & imaginibus vi- 
demus.”” Livy (v. 51.) fpeaking of the fenators, who re- 
mained in Rome, after the entrance of the Gauls, fays that 
they wore a very long beard: “ barbam, ut tum omnibus 
promifla erat.”? Scipio Africanus appeared with a long beard 
in his interview with Mafiniffa. Hence Ovid calls the an- 
gient Romans “ intonfi;”? thus, 


«“ Hoc apud intonfos nomen habebat avos.”? Fst. ii. 26 

Juvenal alfo (Sat. xvi.) defcribes them in the fame manner. 
s¢ Et credam dignum barba, dignumque capillis 
Majorum.” 

Pliny obferves, that the Romans did not begin to fhave 
till the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinins brought over 
a number of barbers from Sicily ; he adds, that Scipio Af- 
ricanus was the firft whe mtroduced the mode of {haying 
every day. The philofophers, however, retained the beard; 
and the military men wore it fhort and frizzled, as we fee it 
upon the triumphal arches, and other monuments. In time of 
grief and affliction they fuffered their beard and hair to grow, 
as was the cafe with M. Livius in his retirement from Rome, 
and with Auguftus after the defeat of Varus. The Greeks, 
on thecontrary, in time of grief, cut their hair and fhaved their 
beards, (Seneca Benef. v. 6.) which was alfo the cuitom 
among {ome barbarian nations. Accordingly, the cuftom of 
letting the beard grow is a token of mouraing in fome coun- 
tries, and of fhaving it in others. The firft fourteen Roman 
emperors fhaved,-till the time of the emperor Adrian, who re- 
tained the mode of wearing the beard. Plutarch tells us he 
did it to hide the fears in his face. 

Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius wore a beard under 
the character of philofophers. The fucceffors of Juftinian 
re{umed the habit of wearing beards, and the latter Greek 
emperors had them of an extraordinary length. The ancient 
Britons in the time of Cefar fhaved the reft of the body, 
except the head and upper lip: ‘¢ Capillos ac barbam radere 
preter caput, et labrum fuperius.’’ Bell. Gall. 1. v. c. 14. 
Diodorus Siculus and Tacitus inform us, that the ancient 
Germaiis fhaved the beard, except that on the upper lips; 
and, among the Catti, a nation of Germany, a young man 
was not allowed to {have or cut his hair till he had flain an 
enemy. Tac. de Mem. Germ. 31. Among the Jews it was 
reckoned ignominious to fhave a perfou?s beard. 2 Sam.x. 4. 
Strabo relates,- that the Indian philofophers, the Gym- 
nofophifts, took great pains to attract the veneration of 
the people by the length of their beards. The Goths 
and Franks wore only a muttache, called by Plutarch 
pusaxe, and by the Latins “crifta.”? While the Gauls were 
under their fovereignty, none but the nobles and Chriftian 
priefts were allowed to wear long beards. When the 
Franks made themfelves matters of Gaul, they affumed the 
fame authority as the Romans; the bond{men were exprefsly 
ordered to fhave their chins; and this law continued in force 
till the entire abolition of fervitude in France. In the time 
of the firft race of kings, along beard was a fign of nobility 
and freedom; and the kings were emulous to have the largeft 
beards. Eginard, fecretary to Charlemagne, {peaking of 
the lait kings of the firlt race, fays, they came to the aflem- 
blies in the field of Mars, in a carriage drawn by oxen, and 
fat on the throne with their hair difhevelled, and a very 
long beard. 

It is not eafy to fix with precifion the time when the 
beard was firft {haven among the young Romans. It was 
fometimes when the toga virilis was affumed, according 
to Suetonius (Calig. 10.) Macrobius (Somn. Scip. i. 6. 
fays, it was about the age of 21. Auguftus did not fhave be- 
fore the age of 25. Hence young men with a long down, or 
« lanugo,”” upon the chin, were called ¢ juvenes barbatuli,”? 
or “bene barbati.”? The firft growth of the beard was 
confecrated to fome god, ufually to the Lares. Nero con- 
fecrated his ina golden box, fet with pearls, to Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus. ‘The day on which the young men, among the 
Greeks and Romans fizf{t fhavedthe beard, was a feftival ; vifits 
of ceremony were paid them ; and they received prefents from 
their friends. To this purpofe, Juvenal fays, Sat. iii. sit 
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Tile metit barbam, crinem hic deponit amati ; 
Plena domus libis genialibus.”” 

Slaves, among the Romans, wore their beard andhair long; 
when manumitted they fhaved the head ia the temple of Fe- 
ronia, and put on a cap, or “ pileus,’’ asa badge of liberty. 
Thofe who efcaped from fhipwreck, fhaved their heads ; and 
perfons acquitted of a capital crime, cut their hair aad shaved, 
and went to the capitol to return thanks to Jupiter. 

Perfons of quality had their children fhaved the firft time 
by others of the fame, or greater quality, who by this means 
became godfathers, or adoptive fathers of the children. An- 
ciently, indeed, a perfon became god-father of the child by 
barely touching his beard ; thus h ftorians relate, that one of 
the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was, that 
Allaric thould touch the beard of Clovis to become his god- 
father. 

As to ecclefiaftics, the difcipline has been very different 
on the article of beards : fometimes they have been enjoined 
to wear them, from a notion of too much effeminacy in fhav- 
ing, and that a long beard was more fuitable to the ecclefi- 
altic gravity ; and fometimes again they were forbid it, as 
imagining pride to lurk beneath a venerable beard. The 
Greek and Romifh churches have long difputed together 
about their beards ; fince the time of their feparation, the 
Romanitts feem to have given more into the practice of fhav- 
ing, by way of oppofition to the Greeks; and have even made 
fome exprefs conititutions “de radendis barbis.”” The 
Greeks, on the contrary, efpoufe very zealoufly the caufe 
of long beards, and are extremely fcandalized at the beard- 
lefs images of faints in the Roman churches. 

By the ftatutes of fome monatteries, it appears, that the 
lay-monks were to let their beards grow, and the priefts 
among‘them to fhave ; and that the beards of all that were 
received into the monatteries were blefled with a great deal of 
ceremony; and there are ftill extant the prayers ufed in the 
folemnity of confecrating the beard to God, when an eccle- 
fiaftic was fhaven. ; 

Le Comte obferves, that the Chinefe affeét long beards ex- 
travagantly ; but nature has balked them, and only give them 
very little ones, which, however, they cultivate with great 
care; the Europeans are itrangely envied by them on this 
account. 

The Ruffians wore their beards till within thefe few years, 
when the czar Peter enjoined them all to fhave; but, not- 
withflanding his injunétion, he was obliged to keep on foot 
a number of officers to cut off by violence the beards of {uch as 
would not otherwife part with them. Tor enforcing his 
regulation, which was violently oppofed, he laid a tax on 
long beards, and many fubmitted to it rather than part with 
their beard, which was univerfally held to be an ornament 
to the perfon. Superftitious Rifieans even thought it to be 
an external charaéteriftic of the orthodox faith ; and thofe 
who were too poor, or too-parfimonious, to pay the tax for 
retaining the beard, religioufly preferved the beard that was 
fhorn of, and had it depofited in the coffin with them on 
their deceafe, that they might prefent it to St. Nicholas, 
on his refufing to admit them, as beardlefs chriflians, into 
the kingdom of heaven. As a proof of the high eltimation 
in which the beard was held in Ruffia in early times, it is a 
law in the Novgorodian code, that whoever inde hair from 
another’s beard fhall be mulé&ted four times as much as for 
cutting off a finger. ; Zz 

In the 1oth century, king Robert of France, the rival of 
Charles the fimple, was not more famous for his exploits than 
for his long white beard, which he fuffered to hang down on 
the outfide of his cuirafs, to encourage the troops in battle, 
and to rally them when defeated. Upon the death of the 


freat Henry IV. of France, who was fucceeded by a beard- 
fs youth, the beard was proferibed. © Louis XIII. afcend- 
ed the throne of his glorious anceftor without 2 beard ; and 
his courtiers immediately reduced their beards to whifkers, 
and a fmall tuft of hair under the lower lip. The duke of 
Sully, however, though he encountered ridicule, would never 
adopt this effeminate cuftom, Whifkers continued in fafhion 
in tha commencement of the reign of Louis XIV. who, as 
well as his courtiers, were saider wearing them; fo that 
they were the ornament of ‘Turenne, Coadé, Colbert, Cor- 
neille, Moliere, &c. 

In Spain, Philip V. afcended the throne witha fhaved 
chin ; and the courtiers imitated the prince, and their ex- 
ample was followed bythe people. The change, however, 
produced lamentations and murmur. Hence arofe the 
Spanith proverb, denoting, ‘* Since we have left our beards, 
we have loft our fouls.” The Portuguefe, whofe national 
character is much the fame, have imitated them in this re- 
fpect. Accordingly we read, that in the reign of Catherine 
queen of Portugal, when the brave John de Caftro had taken 
the Caftle of Diu, in India, he was under the neceflity of 
borrowing from the inhabitants of Goa a thoufand piftoles 
for the maintenance of his fleet ; and that as a fecurity for 
the loan, he fent them one of his whifkers, telling them “all 
the gold in the world cannot equal the value of this national 
ornament of my valour;,and I depofit it in your hands as a 
fecurity for the money.”? The inhabitants of Goa, it is faid, 
generoufly returned both the money and his whifkers. 

We have already obferved, that the ancient Britons, in 
the time of Czfar, fhaved the body, except the head and the 
upper lip ; the hair of which they, as well as the Gauls, al- 
lowed to grow to a very inconvenient length. The Anglo- 
Saxons, on their arrival in Britain, and for a confiderable 
time after, allowed their beards to grow, as well as their 
near neighbours the Longobards, to whom in every refpeét 
they borea near refemblance. After the introduction of 
Chriitianity, their clergy wereobligedto fhave their beards, in 
obedience to the laws, and in imitation of all the weftern 
churches. "This diftinétion between the clergy and the laity 
fubfilted for fome time ; and a writer of the Peckth century 
complains, that the manners of the clergy were fo corrupted 
that they could not be diftinguifhed fromthe laity by their ac- 
tions, but only by their want of beards. By degrees the 
Englifh laity began to imitate the clergy fo far as to fhave all 
their beards except their upper lips, on each of which they 
left a lock of hair; by which they were diftinguifhed from 
the French and Normans, who fhaved their whole beards, 
The Normans had as great an averfion to beards as they had 
a fondnefs for long hair. Among them, to allow the beard 
to grow, was an indication of the deepeft diftrefs and mifery. 
They not only fhaved their beards themfelves, but when they 
had authority, they obliged others to imitate their example. 
It is mentioned by fome of our ancient hiftorians, as one of 
the moft wanton aéts of tyranny in William the Conqueror, 
that he compelled the Englifh, who had been accuftomed to 
allow the hair of their upper lips to grow, to fhave their 
whole beards. ‘This was fo difagrecable to fome of that peo- 
ple, that they chofe rather to abandon their country than 
refign their whifkers. In the fourteenth century long beards 
were in fafhion, and continued to the fixteenth century ; fo 
that in the reign of Mary I. the beards of bifhop Gardiner 
and cardinal Pole, appear in their pourtraits to be of a moft 
uncommon fize. The lawyers, however, had a regulation 
impofed upon thigimportant feature. ‘T’owards the clofe of 
the fixteenth century, the beard was much leffened, and gradu- 
ally dwindled into muftachios or whilkers : and in procefs of 
time the practice of fhaving the whole face became univerfal. 
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Among the Turks, it is ‘more infamous for any one to 
have his beard cut off, than among us to be publickly whipt, 
or branded with a hot iron. They who ferve in the feragho 
have their beards fhaven as a token of fervitude; and when 
they are fet at liberty, they permit it to grow. With them 
and the Perfians the beard is a mark of authority and liber- 
ty ; and the want of muitachios and beards difcriminates flaves 
and women. Hence, it is faid, arifes the unfavourable idea 
which they form on the firft fight of an European. There 
are many in that country who would prefer death to this 
kind of punifhment. The Arabs make the prefervation of 
the beard a capital article of religion, becaufe Mahomet never 
cut his. The Moors of Africa hold by their beards while 
they fwear, in order to give validity to their oath, which 
after this formality they rarely violate. 

The Turkith wives kifs theirhufbands’ beards, andchildren 
their fathers’, as often as they come to falute them. The men 
kifs one another’s beards reciprocally on both fides, when they 
falute one another in the ftreets, or come off from a journey. 

The Jews wear a beard onthe chin, but not ontheupper lip 
or cheeks. Mofes forbids them to cut off entirely the angle 
of extremity of their beard; that is, to imitate the Egyptian 
fafhion, who left only a {malltuft at theextremity of the chin; 
whence the Jews tothis day fuffer a little filletof hair to grow 
from the lower end of their ears to their chins, where, as well 
as on their lower lips, their beards form a pretty long bunch. 
In time of mourning the Jews negleCted to trim their beards, 
that is, to cut off what was {uperfluous on the upper lips and 
cheeks. In time of great affliCtion they alfo plueked off the 
hair of their beards. 

It has been advanced by feveral hiftorians and travel- 
lers, that the Indians of America differed from other males 
of the human fpecies in the want of one very characteriftic 
mark of the fex, viz. that of a beard. From this general 
obfervation, the Efquimaux have been excepted ; and hence 
it has been fuppofed, that they had an origin different from 
that of the other natives of America. Mr. Caufland, after 
ten years refidence at Niagara, in the midit of the Six Na- 
tions, with frequent opportunities of feeing other nations of 
Indians, affirms, that they do not differ from the reft of men 
in this particular more than one European differs from ano- 
ther ; and as this imperfeétion has been attributed to the In- 
dians of North America, equally with thofe of the reft of 
the continent, he inclines to think, that the affertion is as 
void of foundation in one region as it isin the other. Allthe 
Indians of North America, fays this writer, except a very 
{mall number, who, from living among white people, have 
adopted their cuftom, pluck out the hairs of the beard; and 
as they addiét themfelves to this practice from its firlt ap- 
pearance, it may be fuppofed, that to a fuperficial obferver, 
their faces will feem {mooth and beardlefs. As farther proofs 
that they have beards, he alleges that all of them have an 
inftrument which they ufe for plucking out the hairs ; 
that when they negleét this for fome time, hairs fprout up, 
and are feen upon the chin and face; that many Indians 
allow tufts of hair to grow upon thelr chins or upper lip ; 
and that feveral of the Mohocks, Delawares, and. others, 
who live among white people, fometimes fhave with razors, 
and fometimes pluck their beards out. Accordingly, colonel 
Butler affirms, that the men of the Six-Nation Indians have 

all beards naturally, which is alfo the cafe with refpedt to 
all other nations of North America, which he has had an 
opportunity of feeing: but that it is the general practice of 
the Indians to pluck out the beard by the roots from its ear- 
lieft appearance; and hence their faces appear {mooth. The 
fame fact is confirmed by Captain Brent. Phil. Tranf. 
wol. Ixxxvi. p. 229. &c. 


BEARD, anointing the, with unguents, is anancient pratice 
both among the Jews and Romans, and {till continues in ufe 
among the Turks ; where one of the principal ceremonies 
obferved in ferious vifits, is.to throw fweet-fcented water on 
the beard of the vifitant, and to perfume it afterwards with 
aloes wood, which fticks to this moiiture, and gives it an 
agreeable {mell, &c. 

In Middle age Writers we meet with adlentare barbam, 
ufed for ftroking and combing it to render it foft and 
flexible. 

The Turks, when they comb their beards, hold a hand- 
kerchief on their knees, and gather very carefully the hairs 
that fall; and when they have got together a certain quan- 
tity, they fold them up in a paper, and carry them to the 
place where they bury the dead. 

Bearn, plucking the, was practifed to Cynics by way of 
contempt. The Stoics, as wellas Cynics, affected to be in- 
fenfible to injury, and their patience was tried by this prac- 
tice. Socrates was not exempt from this fpecies of infult 
and perfecution, as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius. 
Horace fays to a perfon of this defcription : 

66, Vellunt tibi barbam 
Lafcivi pueti.”’ Sermon. Sat. 3, 133. 
And Perfius (Sat. i. 133.) 
«¢ Si Cynico barbam petulans Nonaria vellat.’’ 
The fame fatyrift reprefents Jupiter as offering his beard to 
be plucked by Dionyfius the tyrant : 
“Idcirco ftolidam prebet tibi vellere barbam 
Jupiter.” 

Some authors alfo fpeak of mortgaging the beard, barbam 
hypothecare. Du-Cange. 

Bearp, touching the, was an action anciently ufed by fup- 
plicants, and by thofe who made vows. An initance of this 
is found in Homer (Il. K. 454.): and Pliny (i. 45.) fays, 
that the ancient Greeks had a cuftom of touching the chin 
of a perfon, whofe compaifion they wifhed to excite; the 
chin being fubftituted for the beard. Inttances of a fingular 
kind occur in the Oreftes and Hecuba of Euripides. To 
touch any one’s beard, or cut off a fmall part of it, was 
among the ancient French, the moft facred pledge of pro- 
te€tion and confidence. For a long time all letters, iffuing 
from the fovereign, had, for greater fatisfaction, three hairs 
of his beard in the feal. A charter of 1121, {till extant, 
concludes with the following words: ‘Quod ut ratum et 
ftabile perfeveret in poflerum, prefentis feripto figilli mei ro- 
bur appofui cum tribus pilis barbe mez.”” 

Brarp, fale, barba falfa, was an artificial one. Ina gene- 
ril court of Catalonia, Leld in 1351, it is exprefsly enjoined, 
s* Ne quis barbam falfam feu fidam audeat deferre vel fabri- 
care.” Du-Cange. 

Hottoman has given an elegant dialogue de barba, firft 
printed by Plantin in 1536. 

Bearp, or wader-beard, called alfo chuck, of a horfe, is 
that part under the lower mandiblefon the outfide, and above 
the chin, which bears the curb of the bridle. 

Bearb, old-man’s, in Botany. See CLEMATIS. 

Bearp of a Comet, denotes the rays which the comet 
emits towards that part of the heavens to which its proper 
motion feems to dire& it. hus, the beard of the comet is 
diftinguifhed from the fai/, which is underftood of the rays 
emitted fowards that part from which its motion feems te 
carry it. It is called beard from fome fancied refemblance 
it bears to the beard of a man; or becaule it is projected 
before the comet. 

Bearp, in Conchology, the byflus of the pinna, the mu/cle, 
&c. anaflemblage of threads or hairs of a itout texture that 
hangs from the body of the animal, and by means of which 

it 
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it faftens itfelf to ftones, or any other heavy fubftance ; the 
hairs of the beard terminating in a fpu fubitance, that 
adheres very tenacioufly to the fmoothett furfaces. The 
thread of this kind of byffus is fometimes woven as an object 
of curiofity into gloves, ftockings, &c. and in point of dura- 
bility at leaft, cannot be inferior to any other material that 
could be employed for that purpole. Some notice is taken 
of this among ancient writers, who fpeak of it as a kind of 
filk. See Sirk. 

BEARDED, barbatus, denotes a perfon or thing with 
a beard, or fome refemblance thereof. 

In Middle Age Writers, this is fometimes expreffed by 
malibarbis, q. d. barba in malis feu genis. 

The faces on ancient Greek and Roman medals are gene- 
rally bearded. Some are denominated pogonati, as having 
long beards, e. gr. the Parthian kings. Others have only a 
Janugo about the chin, as the Seleucide family. Adrian was 
the firlt of the Roman emperors who nourifhed his beard : 
hence all imperial medals before him are beardlefs: after 
him, bearded. 

The medals of gods, and heroes, in vigorous youth, re- 
prefent them beardlefs, except Jupiter, and a few others. 

The Romans paid their worfhip to a bearded Venus, Ve- 
nert barbate, fuppofed to have been of both fexes; a ftatue 
of whom was alfo found in the ifle of Cyprus. The reafon 
of reprefenting the goddefs of beauty with a beard is vari- 
oufly gueffed at by the learned. 

Bearpep women have been all obferved to want the men- 
ftrual difcharge; and feveral inftances are given by Hippo- 
crates, and other phyficians, of grown women, efpecially 
widows, in whom, the menfes being {topped, beards appear- 
ed. Eufebius Nieurembergius mentions a woman, who had 
a beard reaching to her navel. Bartholin {peaks of a bearded 
woman at Copenhagen, who partly, in virtue thereof, pafled 
for an hermaphrodite. 


Bearpepn brothers, fratres barbati,in LEcclefiaflical Writers, 
are thofe otherwife called fratres converfi in the order of 
Grammont and the Ciltercians. They took this denomina- 
tion becaufe they were allowed to wear their beards con- 
trary to the rule of the profeffed monks. 

Bearpep hufk, among Florifs, a hufk which is hairy on 
the edges, as is that of the rofe, &c. 

BEARDING, in Carpentry, denotes diminifhing any 
piece of timber from a given line on its furface, to make 
the thicknefs lefs on the edge. __ 

Brsrvinc of wool, in the Banepa: See Woot. 

BEARDSTOWN, in Geography. See Barnpstown. 

BEARER, in Architedure, any fublidiary or interme- 
diace fupport in aid of the principal fupports, as the fmall 
joilts or brackets which bear a gutter or the covering board 
of a cornice, the piers and blockings under the joints of a 
ground floor: or the joifts, &c. which bear any thing inde- 
pendent of or unconnedied with the building, as the bearers 
of aciftern, of a vat, of a platform. 

Bearers, geflanter,in Middle Age Writers, are fometimes 
ufed for a child’s goffips, becaufe they hold the infant in 
their arms, and prefent him to the prielts in the ceremony 
of baptifm. Du-Cange. 

Bearers of a bill of exchange, denote the perfons in 
whofe hands it is, and in favour of whom the laft order or 
indorfement was made. See Birt of Excuance. 

When a billis faid to be payable to bearer, it is underftood 
to be payable to him who firft offers himfelf after it be- 
comes due. To be paid a bill of this kind, there needs 
neither order nor transfer; yet it is good to know to whom 
it is paid. 

Vou. IV. 
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Bearers are more particularly ufed for thofe who carry 
the dead to their graves. 

In a fenfe fomewhat different from this, we alfo fay pa/!- 
bearers, &c. 

The ancients had peculiar orders or officers of bearers, 
called by the Greeks xomielas; by the Romans, /eéficarii. 
The we/pillones, or bajuli, were a lower fort of bearers, ap- 
pointed for perfons of inferior rank. 

Bearers, in Horticulture, denote the fruit branches, or 
fuch as bear fruit. i 

The bearers, or bearing branches of an apple-tree, and 
the like, are found to be rougher, and fuller of afperities in 
their bark, than the other branches. 

Bearers, in Heraldry, fee Surprorters. 

Bearer, Cro/s. See Cross. 

Bearers, in Law, denote fuch as bear down and op- 
prefs others, and/are faid to be the fame with maintainers. 
By itat. 4 Edw. IIL. c. rp. juftices of aflize fhall enquire of, 
hear,and determine maintainers, bearers, and confpirators,&c. 

BEAR-HAVEN, in Geography a commodious harbour 
formed by the ifland of Bear, near the mouth of Bantry bay 
in the county of Cork, Ireland, into which fhips of war and 
merchantmen often put for fhelter ; but the adjoining village 
of Caftletown affords them few refources, and no accommo- 
dation. Beaufort’s Memoir. 

BEARING, in Geography and Navigation, the fitua- 
tion of one place from another, with regard to the points of 
the compafs; or the are of the horizon, that lies between 
the meridian of a place and a line pafling from that place to 
another; or the angle which a line drawn through the two 
places makes with the meridians of each. 

In other words, the bearing of an object in navigation, 
is the rhumb on which it is feen ; and ae bearing of one 
place from another is reckoned by the name of the rhumb 
paffing through thofe two places. In every figure relating 
to any cafe of plain rate the bearing of the line not pro- 
ceeding from the centre of the circle or horizon, is found by 
drawing a line parallel to it from the centre and towards the 
fame quarter. * 

To find the bearing of any two places, e. g. cape Clear, 
and the ifland of Saint Michael’s, one of the Azores, by the 
plain chart ; lay a ruler by the two places, take the neareit 
diftance between the centre of the compafs, and the edge of 
the ruler ; and in this pofition, flide one point of the compaffes 
along the ruler, and theother point will run along the point of 
the compafs, fhewing the bearing, which in this cafe is S.W.; 
that is, St. Michael’s liesto the S.W. of cape Clear, or cape 
Clear to the N. E. of St. Michael’s. See Saitinc. 

To find the bearing of any two given places on the globe ; 
lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both 
places, the beginning, or 0°, being on one of them, and 
obferve, while the quadrant lies in this pofition, what rhumb 
of the neareft fly, or compafs, runs moftly parallel to the 
edge of the quadrant, and that rhumb fhews the bearing 
fought, nearly. 

The bearings of places on the ground are ufually deter- 
mined from the magnetic needle; in the managing of thefe 
lies the principal part of furyeying ; fince the bearing and 
diftance of a fecond point from the firft being found, the 
place of that fecond is determined ; or the bearings of a third 

oint from two others, whofe diftance from each other ig 
ook: being found, the place of the third is determired ; 
inftrumentally we mean ; tie to calculate trigonometrically, 
there muft be more data. Mr. Collins gives the folution of 
a problem in the Philofophical Tranfactions, where the dif. 
tances of three objects on the fame plane being given, and 
the bearings from a fourth place in the fame plane ob. 
[ ferved, 
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ferved, the diftances from the place of obfervation to the 
refpective objects arerequired. See SuRVEYING, 

Beanine, inthe Sea Larguage.- When a thip fails towards 
the fhore, fhe is faid to bear in with the land,—-When a fhip 
that was to windward, comes under another fiip’s ftern, and 
fo gives her the wind, fhe is faid to bear under her dee. —If 
a fhip fails into a harbour with the wind large, or before the 
wind, fhe is faid to bear in with the harbour, &c. 

In conding they fay, bear up the helm, that is, let the thip 
go more large before the wind—dear up round, that is, let 
the fhip go between her two fheets, direGily before the wind 
—bear a hand, i. e. make hatte, j 

They alfo fay a fhip dears when, having two flender a 
quarter, fhe will fink too deep into the water with an over 
light freight, and therefore can carry but a {mall quantity 
of goods, t P * ; 

Bear fail well, to, is faid of a fhip when fhe isa fiff- 
guided fhip, and will not couch downon a fide, witha great 
deal of fail. 

When a fhip is faid to dear out her ordnance, it is meant, 
that her ordnance lies fo high, and fhe will go fo upright, 
that in reafonable ighting weather, fhe will be able to keep 
out her lower tier, and not be forced to {hut in her ports. 

A thip is {aid to overdear ancther, when it is able, in a 
great gale of wind, to carry out more fails, viz. a top-fail, 
more, or the like. 

Bearine of is alfo ufed by Seamen generally in bufinefs 
belonging to the shipping, for thru/? of. 

Thus, in hoitting any thing into the thip, if it hath hold 
by any part of the fhip or ordnance, or the like, they fay, 
bear it off from the foip’s fi'de.—So if they would have the 
breech or mouth of a piece of ordnance, or the like, put 
from ore, they fay, bear off or bear about the breech. 

Bearinc up, or bearing away, is improperly ufed to de- 
note the aét of changing the courfe of a {hip, in order to 
make her fail before the wind, after fhe had failed fome time 
with a fide wind or clofe-hauled. 

Bearine alfo exprefies the fituation of any diftant ob- 
je&, eftimated from fome part of the fhip, according to her 
pofition. In this fenfe, the cbject muit be either a-head, 
a-ftern, on the beam, before the beam, abaft the beam, on the 
lee or weather bow, and on the lee or weather quarters. 

Bearine of a piece of timber, in Carpentry, denotes the 
fpaceeither between the two fixed extremes thereof, when 
it has no other fupport ; which is called bearing at length: 
or-between one extreme, anda poit, brick wall, or the like, 
trimmed up between the ends to fhorten its bearing. 

Joifts are not to bear above ten feet length; nor fingle 
rafters more than nine feet. 19 Car. Il. c. 3. 

Brarine of an arch or vault, denctes the effort which 
the ftones make to burit open the piers, or piedroits. 
© 'This amounts to the fame with what the French call 

pouffée. 

Bearines, in Heraldry, a term ufed 4 exprefsa coat of 
arms, or the figures of armories, by which the nobility and 
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gentry are diftinguifhed from the vulgar, and from one an- 


ether. See Arms. 

BEARING of an organ pipe, denotes an error or variation 
from the juft found it ought to yield. See TEMPERATURE. 

Be arinG pains, m Midwifery. The pains in labour or 
child birth are faid to be bearing pains when they force the 
child downward. 

Bearinc down of the womb, vagina or anus. When 
the uterus defeends from the upper part of the pelvis, and 
prefles upon or pafles through the os externum, it is called 
a bearing down (procidentia) of the womb. In this cafe 
the uterus is included in a duplicature of the vagina, to the 


which yield good wine. 
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upper part of which it is attached, Women who are trous 

led with the whites (fluor albus) or who have borne chil- 
dren, particularly if the perineum was injured, or torn, at 
the time of the birth of any of them, are moft fubje& to 
this complaint. It manifeits itfelf at firft by a fenfe of 
dragging or bearing down of the part; fome time after, 
there is a difficulty in making water, the uterus lying on, 
and covering the meatus urinarius. In this flage of the 
complaint, on paffing a finger into the vagina, it mects the 
os uterl, immediately on getting through the os externum. 
If not now remedied, the uterus continues defcending, until 
it frees the os externum, and hangs down between the thighs ; 
and if ftill negleGted, the part protruded goes on increafing, 
from the fize of a nut to that of a large pear, and in fome 
cafes the uterus, covered with the vagina, has heen found 
hanging down beyond the middle of the thighs, and of the 
fize of the body of a Florence flafk. When a fold of the 
yagina only defcends, and paffes through the os externum, it 
is called a bearing down (procidentia) of the vagina. A 
fimilar indifpofition affe&ts the reCtum, a fold of the gut being 
forced through the fphinter ani, whenever the freces are 
voided. ‘This complaint is particularly incident to weakly 
children, though adults are not unfrequently affected with it. 
A\s in all thefe cafes there is a relaxed tone of the fibres, the 
cure is to be effected by the exhibition of fuch things as 
ftrengthen and increafe the tone and elaiticity of them, by 
the Peruvian bark and chalybeats, the ufe of the cold bath, 
exercife, air, aitringent applications to the parts, as decoc- 
tions of oak bark, pomegranate fhclls, ballauttine flowers, red 
rofe leaves, &c. to which a portion of red port wine is to be 
added, and the medicine fo prepared is to be injeéted into the 
vagina or rectum, and comprefles{foaked in it, applied to the 
parts externally, taking care in the mean while that the body 
be kept moderately open. When the womb is the part 
beariug down, in addition to thefe remedies, after returning 
the womb to its proper fituation, a peflary 1s to be introduced 
into the vagina and worn there to prevent its defcending 
again. See Pessary; fee alfo Procipentia Uteri, Va- 
ging, et Ani. 

Bearinc claws, among cock fighters, denote the foremot 
toes, on which the bird goes ; andif they be hurt or gravel- 
led, he cannot fight. 

Bearinc of a flag; is ufed in refpe& of the ftate of his 
head, or the croches which he bears on his horns. 

If you be afked what a ftag dears, you are only to reckon 
the croches, and never to exprefs an odd number : as, if he 
have four croches on his near-horn, and five on his far, you 
mult fay be bearsten ; a falfe right on his near horn: if but 
four on the near hora, and fix on the far horn, you mutt fay 
he bears twelve; a double falfe right on the near horn. 

BEARN Srone, fee PHospuorus. 

Bearn, in Geography, was a province of France, before 
the revolution, at the foot of the Pyrenées, about 16 leagues 
long and 12 broad; bouaded on the eaft by Bigorre, on 
the north by Armagnac, Turfan, and Chalofie, on the wett 
by Dax, a part of Soule, and Jower Navarre, and on the 
fouth by the Pyrenées. he plain country is very fertile, 
producing flax and indian corn, and the mountains are co- 
vered with fir-trees, and within them are mines of copper, 
lead, and iron, and the leffer hills are planted with vines, 
The Spaniards are fupplied from 
hence with-horfes and cattle, and alfo with linen, of which 
there is in this province a confiderable manufactory. The 
principal rivers which bear the name of Gaves, are the Gave- 
Bearnais, and the Gave d’Oleron. Bearn forms now the 
department of the Lower Pyrenées; and its capital is Pau. 

BEAST, in Zov/ogy, an appellation given to aie 
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footed animals, fit for food, labour, or fport. See Brute, 
and Zootocy. 

Authors make this difference between “ beafts of the fo- 
ref”? and “ of chafe,”’ that the firit are * filveftres tantum,” 
the latter “ campettres tantum.”  Beafts of the forett?? 
make their abode all the day time in the great coverts and 
fecret places of the woods ; and in the night feafon they re- 

ir into the lawns, meado-rs, paitures, aud pleafant feed- 
ing-places: whence their devominatioa “ filveitres,” q. d. 
beaits of the wood. 

« Beaits of the chafe’? refide all the day time in the fields, 
and on the mountains afar off, to prevent furprife; but 
on night’s approach, they feed, as the reft, in meadows, 
&c. whence their appellation ‘* campeftres,”? q. d. beats 
of the field. 

In our Statute books, “ beafts of chafe’”? are five; the 
buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe.  Beatts of the forett,” 
called beafts of venery, are the buck, hind, boar, and wolf; 
and “ beafts and fowls of the warren” are, the hare, coney, 
pheafant, and partridze. See Game. 

No other, according to Manwood, are accounted beatts 
or fowls of warren, than hares, coneys, pheafants, and par- 
trid Lord Coke is of another opinion, diftinzuifhing 
beaits of the warren, from fowls of the warren. Under the 
former he includes hares, coneys, and roes; the latter he 
divides into filuzfres, campzfires, and aquatiles. To the firft 
belong the pheafant, woodcock, &c. to the fecond the par- 
tridge, quail, rail, &c. to the third the mallard, hern, &c. 
Coke on Littleton, p.233. 

Beast of burden is underftood of all a rupeds employed 
in carrying goods on their backs. o this clafs belong 
elephants, dromedaries, camels, horfes, mules, affes, and the 
fheep of Mexico and Peru. 

Beast, in Games of Chance, a game at cards, played thus ; 
the beft cards are the king, queen, &c. of which are formed 
thre: heaps, denominated the king, the play, and the troilet. 
‘Three, four, or five may play; and to every one are dealt 
five cards. Before the play every one flakes to the three 
heaps. He that wins mott tricks takes up the heap called 
“the play = he that has the king takes up the heap, fo called ; 
and he that has three of any fort, as three fours, three fives, 
three fixes, &c. takes up the troilet heap. 

Beast at ombre, is where the player or perfon that under- 
takes the game, lofes it to the other two; the penalty of 
which is a forfeiture equal to the ftake played for. 

BEASTAN, ia Geography, atown of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Segeftan, 80 miles S.W. of Kin. 

Beasts, rother, fee RoTHER. 

BEAT, in Fencing, denotes a blow or ftroke given with 
the fword. There aretwo kinds of beats, the frit erform- 
ed with the foible of a man’s {word on the foible of his ad- 
yerlary’s, which in the fchools is commonly called baterie, 
from the French batre, and is chiefly ufed in a purfuit, to 
make an open upon the adverfary. The fecond and belt 
kind of beat is performed with the fort of a man’s fword 
upon the foible of his adverfary’s, not with a fpring, as in 
binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat ; and 1s therefore moit 
proper for the parades without or within thefword, becaufe 
of the rebound a man’s fword“has thereby from his adver- 
fary’s, whereby he procures to himfelf the better and furer 
opportunity of rifpoiting. 

EAT, Sr., in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
artment of the upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrié& of St. Gaudens, on the Garonne. All the 
hoafes are built of marble, the neighbourhood fupplying no 
other materials. It is feated between two mountains, clofe 
to the town on each fide. The place contains 1056 and the 
canton 9588 inhabitants: the territory includes 2474 kilio- 
metres and 25 communes. N. lat. 42° 50’. W. long. 1° 6. 
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Beart, Sr., mountains of, are mountains of Swifferland 
in the canton of Berne, near the lake Thun; the rocks of 
which are calcareous and rugged, and containing in a few 
places broken petrifactions. Some of thefe rocks are per- 
pendicular, and even impending, and are marked at different 
elevations with furrows, occafioned by the waters of the lake, 
which in former periods was probably feveral hundred feet 
above its prefent level, 

Bear, in Horology. See Bears. 

Beat, in the AZanege. A horfe is faid to beat the duit, 
when, ut each ftroke or motion, he does not take in ground 
or way enough with his fore-legs, Heis more particularly 
faid to beat the dult at terra a@ terra, when he does not 
take in ground enough with his fhoulders, making his 
flvokes or motions too fhort, as if he made them all in 
one place. He beats the duit at curvets, when he does 
them too precipitantly and too low. He beats upon a 
walk, when he walks too fhort, and thus rids but little 
ground, whether it be in ftraight lines, rounds, or paffings. 

Bear upon the hand, fee Cuack. 

Beat of the Drum, inthe Military Art, is differently per- 
formed, according to the purpofes defigned by it, Notice 
is hereby given of any fudden change ; foldiers are fummoned 
to repair to their arms and quarters ; and the varicus move- 
ments before and after, and during the engagement, are de. 
noted by different beats of the drum: 

The chief beats or beatings on the drum are, the general, 
the afembly, the chamade, the march, the reveille, the retreat, 
&c. See Deum. 

Beart, in Mufic, is a grace marked thus :' " or thus =e 
Its effect is juit the contrary of a tranfient fhake in ra- 
pid movements, where it can neither be prepared nor turn- 


“ 
ed. It confifts merely of three notes : Ge =f 
ws 
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tranfient fhakes: 


Explained. 
BEATA, in Ghurch Hiflory. See Mass of the Beata. 
Beara, Cape, is at the fouth point of the ifland of St. 

Domingo or Hifpaniola. N. lat. 17° 42’. Wo long. 72° 2’. 
Beata Jfland, is about 14 leagues S.W. by W. fiom the 

cape. 

BEATER is applied, in AZatters of Commercey to divers 
forts of workmen, whofe bufinefs is to hammer oy flatten 
certain matters, particularly metals. In this fenfe we mect 
with plafler-beat:r, cement-beater, mortar-beater, &c. 

Beaters, gold, are artifans, who, by beating gold and 
filver with a hammer on a marble, in moulds of vellum and 
bullocks’ guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit for gilding or 
filvering of copper, iron, {teel, wood, &c. 

Gold-beaters differ from flatters of gold and filver, as the 
former bring: their metals into leaves by the hammer; 
whereas the latter only flatten it by prefling it through a 
mill, preparatory to beating. See Gorp-beating. 

There are alfo tin-beaters employed in the looking-glafs 
trade, whofe bufinefs it is to beat tin on large blocks of mar- 
ble, till it be reduced to thin leaves, fit to be applied with 
quickfilver behind looking-glafies. See Foutatina. 

Bearer is alfo ufed for an inflrument wherewith to gra- 
vel walks and alleys in gardens even. Lt is a piece of wood 
half a yard long, fix inches thick, and eight or nine broad, 


having a haadle fixed obliquely in the middle. 
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© BEATIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in 
Betica, fouth-eaft of Caftulo, and near it. 

BEATIFIC Visron. See Vision. . 

BEATIFICATION, in Eledricity, a term ufed by pro- 
feffor Boze to denote an electrical experiment, by which he 
incircled the head of a perfon ftrongly electrified, and ftand- 
ing on alarge cake of pitch, with a luminous glory, refembling 
that with which painters ornament the heads of faints. The 
fecret of this experiment, which occafioned many fruitlefs 
and expenfive trials to the firft eleétricians in Europe, con- 
fifted in the ufe of a fuit of armour decked with iteel, in 
various figures ; and the glory was produced by rays ifluing 
from the edges of the helmet. 

BEATIFICATION, inthe Romith Church, the a&t by which 
the pope declares a perfoa happy after death. 

Beatification differs from canonization ; in the former, the 
pope does not aé as a judge in determining the ftate of the 
beatified, but only grants a privilege to certain perfons to 
honour him by a particular religious worthip, without incur- 
ring the penalty of fuperftitious worthippers ; but in canoni- 
zation; the pope fpeaks as a judge, and determines ‘* ex ca- 
thedra’’ upon the flate of the canonized. 

Beatification was introduced when it was thought pro- 
per to delay the canonization of faints, for the greater af- 
furance of the truth and manifeftation of the rigorous fteps 
taken in the procedure. 

The ceremony of beatification is a previous one to that 
of canonization; and cannot be performed till 50 years 
after the death of the perfon thus honoured. On this occa- 
fion, certificates or atteftations of the character and miracles 
of the perfon for whom this honour is intended, are produced 
and examined by the congregation of rites. An advocate, 
called by the people the devil’s advocate, is employed to 
conteft the claims of the candidate ; and it is the bufinefs of 
an advocate, engaged on the other fide, to obviate and re- 
fute the cavils of the adverfary. As foon as the faint’s claim 
is confirmed, he is admitted into all the privileges of beati- 
fication by the pope’s deeree. His relics, if any fuch are 
found, become henceforth entitled to the veneration of all 
good Chriftians ; his images are crowned with rays, and a 
particular office is fet apart for him ; and the day of his be- 
atification is diftinguifhed by the grant of indulgences and 
,emiffion of fins. 

It’is remarkable, that particular orders of monks affume 
to themfelves the power of beatification. Thus Octavia 
Melchiorica was beatified with extraordinary ceremonies by 
the Dominicans, for a legacy of 7000 dollars to the order. 

BEATING, among Sport/men, denotes the noife which 
hares make in Rutting-time. 

The ha.eis faid to deat, the hart to bell, &c. 

Beatinc, Puusarion, in Medicine, is applied tothe 
reciprocal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulfe. 
See PuisaTion. 

Beatiuc of the heart. See Parrirarion. 

Beatine Flax, or Hemp, is an operation in the dreffing of 
thefe matters, contrived to render them more foft and 
pliant. 

Vihen hemp has been fwingled a fecond time, and the 
hurds laid by, they take the ftrikes, and dividing them into 
dozens and half dozens, make them up into large thick rolls, 
which being broached on long ftrokes, are fet in the chim- 
ney corner to dry; after which they lay them in a round 
trough made for the purpofe, and there with beetles, beat 
them well, till they handle, both without and within, as 
pliant as poffible, without any hardnefs or roughnefs to be 
felt : that done, they take them from the trough, open and 
divide the {trikes as before, and if any be found not fuf 
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ficiently beaten, they roll them up, and beat them over as 
before. : 

Beating hemp is a punifhment inflifted on loofe and difor- 
derly perfons. ‘ 

BearinG, in Book-Binding, denotes the knocking a book 

in quires on a marble block, with a heavy broad-faced ham- 
mer, after folding, and before binding or ftitching. On 
the beating of it properly, the elegance and excellence of 
the binding, and the eafy opening of the book principally 
depend. 
- BeatinG, inthe Paper IWorks, fignifies the beating of 
paper ona ftone with a heavy hammer with a large fmooth 
head and fhort handle, in order to render it more fmooth 
and uniform, and fit for writing. 

Beatinc the Wind, was a practice in ufe in the ancient 
method of trial by combat. If either of the combatants 
did not appear in the field at the time appointed, the other 
was to beat the wind, or to make fo many flourifhes with 
his weapon ; by which he was intitled to all the advantages 
ofaconqueror. Du-Cange. 

BeatinG the Hands or Feet, by way of praife or appros 
bation. Sce AppLause. 

Beatinc Zime, in Mufic. See Batrre ra Mesure. 

Beatina, in Navigation, the operation of making a pro- 
grefs at fea again{ft the wind, in a zig-zag line or traverfe, 
by fteering alternately clofe-hauled on the larboard and flar- 
board tacks. See Tackinc. 

Beatine, Drubbing, or Stripes, make one of the moft 
ancient as well as univerfal fpeeies of punifhment. Among 
the Romans it obtained, under the denomination of ver- 
berare, fufligare, flagellare, pulfare, Sc. In the Eaft it 
{till prevails under the name of daffonado. 

Some diftinguifh between pu//ation and verberation, as if 
the latter imported a beating with pain, the former without ; 
but this diftinétion is not always obferved. 

Bearina, in the Enolith Laws. See Battery. 

Beatine inthe Flanks, a diltemper to which black cattle 
are fubject, and is an indication of a great inflammation ia 
the bowels. 

Bearina, in Hufbandry. See Burnine of Land. 

BEATITUDE, imports the fupreme good, or the 
higheft degree of happinefs human nature is feenan of. 

In which fenfe, it amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwile called blefedne/s and fovereign felicity; by the 
Greeks called evdzipone ; and by the Latins /ummum bonum, 
beatitudo, and beatitas. 

BeatitubeE, among Divines, denotes the beatific vifion, 
or the fruition of God in a future life to all eternity. 

Beatitupe is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the thefes con- 
tained in Chrift’s fermon on the mount, whereby he pro- 
nounces J/effed the poor in fpirit, thofe that mourn, the 
meek, &c. 

Beatitupe was alfo a title anciently given to all bifhops ; 
but of later days reftraine| to the pope. © 

It appears to have been fometimes alfo given to lay- 
men. 

BEATON, Beton, orBeruune, Davin, in Biography, 
primate of Scotland, and cardinal of Rome, was defcended 
from a family originally of France, and the nephew of arch- 
bifhop James Beaton, his predeceffor in the primacy. He 
was born in 1494; and having pafled through the ordinary 
difcipline of the fchools, and of the univerfity of St. An- 
drew’s, he was fent to France by his uncle, for the comple- 
tion of his education. In the univerfity of Paris he ap- 
plied with diligence to the ftudy of the civil and canon 
laws, and alfo of divinity, in order to qualify himfelf for the 
fervice of the church. At the proper age, he entered into 
holy orders; but, notwithitanding his clerical character, he 
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was employed in feveral affairs of importance by John duke 
of Albany, regent of Sco:land, and appointed refident at the 
_ court of France in 1519. In 1523 his uncle, being promoted 
to the archbifhopric of St. Andrew’s, refigned the rich 
abbacy of Arbroath in his favour, and having obtained from 
the pope a difpenfation for holding it two years without 
taking the habit, he returned to Scotland in 1525, aud took 
his feat in parliament as abbot. Having ingratiated him- 
felf with the young king, whom he had ferved in France 
during his minority, he was promoted in 1528 to the high 
office of lord privy-feal, In this capacity he obtained the 
king’s confidence ; and in 1533 he was entrufted with an 
important commiflion which required his return to France, 
where he was eminently inftrumental in maintaining the at- 
tachment of James to the French intereft, and where he 
was employed in negociating feveral important concerns be- 
tween the two courts, and in demanding for his matter, 
Magdalen, the king’s daughter, in marriage. During his 
flay at the French court, he gained the efteem of kin 
Francis I. to fuch a degree, that he granted him fevera 
fingular favours ; invefting him, in 1537, with all the privi- 
leges of a native of France, and conferring upon him, in 
the fame year, the valuable bifhopric of Mirepoix. King 
James having efpoufed the princefs Magdalen at Paris in 
1537, the abbot of Arbroath accompanied them to Scotland; 
and after her death, in the fame year, he was deputed to 
negociate a fecond marriage for the king with Mary, 
daughter of the duke of Guife, whem he conduéted to Scot- 
land in 1538, where their nuptials were celebrated at St. 
Andrew’s. In this year he was advanced by pope Paul ITI. 
who withed to attach the clergy of Scotland and England 
to the fee of Rome, tothe dignity ot cardinal. Upon the 
death of his uncle foon after, he fucceeded to the primacy, 
and exercifed the fingular powers with which he was invefted 
in evincing his attachment to the religion and interefts of 
Rome, in conduéting a very fevere inquifition into heretical 
doétrines, and in cauiing profecutions to be inftituted againft 
feveral perfOns, of whom fome were men of family and dif- 
tinction. It is faid, that he had prefented to the king a 
‘roll of 360 of the chief nobility and barons, as fufpeéted of 
herefy, and if the king’s death had not prevented the exe- 
cution of his fanguinary purpofes, thefe, and perhaps many 
more, mult have fallen facrifices to his perfecuting power, 
which his majefty did not feem difpofed to controul. 
At the inftigation of the cardinal, James undertook 
the iavafion of England, and at Solway Mofs the royal 
army was totally defeated in 1542; but this unexpected 
difafter proved fatal to the vie and he died foon after- 
wards. The cardinal was the only perfon of authority who 
was prefent with him in his aft moments; and he is aceufed 
of having forged a will, in which the king appointed him 
together with three other noblemen, to the regency of the 
kingdom, during the minority of queen Mary. This fact is 
confidered as unqueftionable by the generality of modern, 
as well as the more early hiftorians. But the Englifh in- 
tereft prevailed, and the earl of Arran was declared to be 
regent. Upon this Cardinal Beaton was apprehended and 
confined; but ina little while, he contrived by his political 
ability and influence not only to be liberated, but to be ap- 
poiated high-chancellor of the kingdom. The commiffion 
of legate “a latere,’’ which he foon afterwards obtained 
from the court of Rome, empowered him to proceed in 
his favourite defign of extirpating heretics. In the execu- 
tion of this defign, he caufed feveral perfons to be condemned 
and executed ; and among the reft, Mr. George Wifhart, 
the moft famous proteftant preacher in Scotland, who was 
burnt at St. Andrew’s in 1646; the cardinal himfelf, as it 
has been alerted on the authority of Buchanan, being 
feated at a window as a {petator of the tragedy. This 
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execution produced great difcontent and murmur amongtt 
the adherents of the proteftant religion ; and as the forms 
of law had not been duly regarded, they meditated a re- 
venge, The cardinal, himfelf, however, apprehended. no 
danger ; and fo prevalent was his intereft at this time, that 
the earl of Crawford was gratified by marrying his eldett 
fon to the cardinal’s natural daughter; for notwithitand- 
ing his profeffion and high rank in the church, Beaton, 
without difguife, kept a concubine, by whom he had feve- 
ral children. In lefs than three months after the death of 
Withart, the event which this good man denounced, and as 
fome have faid, without fafficient realons, predicted, hap- 
pened to the cardinal. A confpiracy was formed againtt 
his life by fome perfons whom he had difobliged; and they, 
accompanied by a {mall number of attendants, furprifed the 
caftle of St. Andrew’s, in which the cardinal lodged, rufhed 
into his chamber, and difpatched him with their fworde. 
One of the confpirators, James Melville, exprefsly imputed 
his revenge to the cardinal’s perfecution of Wifhart. ‘This 
event happened in the latter end of May 1646, and proved 
fatal to the ancient religion, and to the French intereft in 
Scotland. 

Beaton’s charaéter is fufficiently marked in the hiftory of 
his life. Pofleffed of talents, which qualified him for the high 
rank to which his ambition afpired, and which he occu- 
pied both in the church and the flate, he efpoufed and 
promoted the interelt of Rome, as the moit effe@tual me- 
thod of feciring his advancement. Dr. Robertfon, in- 
deed, afcribes his fupport.of the Romith fuperttition, and 
his enmity to the reformers, merely to political motives ; 
but there is reafon to imagine, more sae Sais when we 
confider the period in which he lived, that a real bigotry 
in favour of popery might blend itfelf with the principles 
and views of ambition and policy. It is certain, however, 
that his ambition was unbounded, that he was haughty and 
violent in his temper, that his infolence was carried to the 
higheft pitch, and that his charaéter, upon the whole, was 
extremely deteftable. His violence, as a perfecutor, mult 
ever caufe his memory to be held in abhorrence, by thofe who 
have any feelings of humanity, or any regard for religious 
liberty. He appears to have had little learning, being pre 
vented from acquiring it by his early and continued appli- 
cation to public bufinefs; and his morals were unbecoming 
his flation. Biog. Brit. Robertfon’s Hilt. of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 97, &c. 

BEATORUM, Insuva, in Ancient Geography, aname 
given to one of the Oafes (See Oasis) of Africa, calied an 
land, becaufe it was furrounded with fand, like an ifland in 
the fea, and denominated “ infula Beatorum,’’ becaufe, ac- 
cording to Strabo, it abounded with water, wine, and other 
neceffaries of life, though encompaffed by vatt fand$ deferts. 
Some have fuppofed that this Oafis was a diltrié of the 
*Oafite nomi,” about feven days journey weil of Thebes. 
Others fuppofe that it was fituated in the “ Regio Ammo- 
niaca,”’ and that it was the fite of the temple of Ammon, 
which was amply fupplied with fountains and vegetation, 
and afforded a very pleafant habitation, Ulpian fays, that 
it was a place of banifhment for real or pretended criminals, 
whence, as it was furrounded by fand, there was no proba- 
bility of efeape. 

BEATS, in Horology, are theaudible rokes which atooth 
of the laft wheel in a clock or watch movement makes 
againft its pallet, to maintain the vibration of a pendulum, 
or ofcillation of a balance. The interval between two fuc- 
ceflive beats, in a clock or watch with an ordinary efcape- 
ment, is equal to one vibration or ofcillation, but is not 
exactly contemporary with it, becaufe the latter is counted 
as commencing at one of the extremities of its are; where, 
as the former begins at fuch other degree of it, as the 

nature 
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nature of the efeapement determincs: a vibration here im- 
plies either one direét or one retrograde pailage through the 
whole arc of a pendulum, and an ofcillation one dise@ or 
one retrograde motion of a balance through its whole arc. 
Fience, in a common clock or watch, the words beat, vi- 
bration, and ofcillation, are fynonymous terms, when ap- 
plied as the meafure of the {malleit fubdivifion of time ; 
there being a ftroke of the lait wheel at fome part of every 
vibration or ofcillation: but iu thofe aftronomical and marine 
time-pieces which have detached efcapements, there is but 
one beat in two vibrations or ofcillations, the alternate ftrake 
of the piece which unlocks the detent being ufually filent ; 
in thefe machines, therefore, the beats are flower by one 
half than in ordinary ones, notwith{tanding the movements, 
or mechanifm of wheels and pinions, may be the fame in 
both, and the vibrations or ofeiations fimilar. In any horo- 
logi-al machine, the number of vibrations or ofcillations 
which it makes in an hour, is the value of its train, which 
may be thus determined, viz. ‘ Divide double the product 
of all the wheels, by the exaG produ of all the pinions, 
and the quotient will be the train univerfally ;”’ the great 
wheel and its pinion, however, being ufed only to regulate 
the period of going after winding up, and to communicate 
motion, are leit out of the calculation. The reafon why 
the product of all the wheels is required to be doubled, is, 
that one tooth of the laft wheel does not completely efcape 
its pallet in lefs than two fucceflive vibrations or ofcillations 
in any efcapement. The beats of a pocket watch are a very 
convenient meafure of {mall portions of time, and might be 
applied to many ufeful purpofes with advantage, particu- 
larly if they were each an exact fraction, fuch as % or 
1 of the fecond, which they might as eafily be as other- 
wife. (Vid. Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 4g—and 189. 
and vol. v. p. 46, 4to. Series.) In the beit time-pieces or 
chronometers for determining the longitude, this circum- 
ftance is attended to, and the trains are ufually either 14,400 
or 18,000, namely, either four or five ofcillations; 1. e. 
either two, or two and a half beats per fecond, by reafon of 
their efeapements being detached. If the fame attention 
were pid to the trains of common pocket watches, the 
frequency of their beats would fit them for nice obfervations 
in jome of the departments of philofophy, and give them, 
in this refpeét, a preference even over more accurate inftru- 
nents with lefs frequent beats: but at present, the only at- 
tention that is paid by the makers to the value of the train 
of acommon watch is, that, for a fmall balance, it may be a 
quick one, and foz a large balance a flow one ; or, in other 
yords, that the momentum of the balance fhall not be too 
much controlled by the maintaining power, which necef- 
fary provilion might be equally attended to, if the beat were 
made an exaét fraGtional portion of afecond. In any watch 
the whole train or vibrations in an hour divided by 3600, 
the feconds in an hour, will give the vibrations per fecond 

* of that watch. See Crocx-Movement, Dean-Bear, 
EscaPrEMENT, &c. 

Beats, in Mufic, are certain pulfations of two conti- 
-nued founds, as in an organ, that are out of tune, oc- 
eafioned by warring vibrations that prevent coincidence 
in any two concords. This phenomenon, which was firft 
difcovered by M. Sauveur, has not only been defcribed by 
Dr. Smith in his “ Harmonics” but made the foundation of a 
fyftem of temperament. ‘In tuning mufical inftruments, 
(fays he, Sect. IV. Prop. X.) efpecially organs, it isa 
known thing, that while a confonance is imperfect, it is not 
fmooth and uniform as when perfe&t, but interrupted with 
very fenfible undulations or eats; which, while the two 
founds continue at the fame pitch, fucceed one another in 
equal times, and in longer and longer times, while either of 
the founds approaches gradually to a perfect confonance with 
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the other; till at laft the undulations vanifh, and havea 
fmooth, uniform, confonance,”? 

Thefe beats, the fame author obferves, are of ufe in 
tuning an organ to any defired degree of exattnefs. 

The work of Dr. Smith, though excellent, is far too 
profound for the perfons mott in want of it: the organ and 
harpfichord tuners are feldom mathematicians ; and to com- 
prehend the doétrines laid down in this book, would re= 
quire as much fcience as Newton’s ¢ Principia’’. 

The beats of two diffonant organ pipes, refemble the 
beating of the pulfe to the touch: and, like the human 
pulfe in a fever, the more diffonant are the founds, the 
quicker they beat, and the flower as they become better in 
tune ; till at length they are loft in the coincident vibratious 
of thetwofounds. See Visxarion, TEMPERAMENT, and 
Tunine. 

BEATTIE, James, L.L.D., in Biography, a celebrated 
moral lester nd and poet, was born Nov. 5, 1735, in 
the county of Kincardine, in North-Britain. His father 
was in a flation of life no higher than that of a little farmer, 
a clafs of men fubject to much hardfhip and indigence in 
Scotland. He was, however, poffeffed with that laudable 
fpirit which fo frequently in that country raifes native 
genius from obfcurity ; and he beftowed upon his fona lite- 
rary education, firit in the parochial {chool of his neighbour- 
hood, and then in the college of New Aberdeen, The 
youth was affifted in his progrefs through the ftudies of the 
latter, by the liberality of a brother, (his father having 
died when he was 7 years ef age,) and by one of thofe 
{mall exhibitions which have been annexed to it for the 
encouragement of learning ; and it is fuppofed that he fup- 
ported himfelf in the intervals of the feflions by teaching 
at a country {choo]. For fome confiderable portion of his 
early life, it is known that he acted as a fchoolmafter, in 
Kincardinefhire. Atlength he removed to Aberdeen, and 
engaged as ailiftant to the matter of the principal grammar- 
{chool, whofe daughter he married. 

The talent which firft made him known to the world 
was that of poetry, which he had cultivated from his youth. 
in 1761, he publifhed a volume of “ Original Poems and 
Tranflations,”” which in 1765 was followed by “The 
Judgmentof Paris.” hefe performanceswere characterifed 
by richnefs and elegance of language and melody of verfifi- 
Gation ; but rather denoted a refined tafte in poetry, than 
a powerful and inventive genius. They probably brought 
the author into notice at the place of his refidenee, but 
feem to have excited little attention among readers in general. 

One of the fruits of his rifing reputation was to obtain for 
himthe patronage of theearlof Errol, whorefidedinthe neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen. Befides other benefits, the influence 
of this nobleman acquired for Mr. Beattie the honourable 
fituation of profeffor of moral philofophy and logic in the 
marifchal college of Aberdeen. In this capacity he next 
appeared before the public as the author of a philofophical 
work, entitled «An Effay on the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth, in Oppofition to Sophiftry and Scepticifm,’’ 8vo. 
1760. The progrefs made about this time by Mr. Hume’s 
principles, efpecially among his countrymen, could not fail 
of exciting alarm among the friends of revealed religion. 
How long Beattie had ranked among thefe, does not clearly 
appear. An admired poem of his, “The Hermit,’ in its 
firit form itrongly expreffes that doubt of a future exif- 
tence which could not be banifhed from heathen philofe. 
phy ; and in a poem hereafter to be mentioned, he warmly 
congratulates himfelf on having e/caped ‘* From Pyrtho’s 
maze and Epicurus’ fty.”” ‘There is a vein of acrimony 
and exafperation in all his allufions to the feeptical philofo- 
phy, which renders not improbable the report of a perfo- 
nal offence received by him from Hume; though there is 
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no reafon to doubt that when he wrote his book, he was 
very fi ly inpreffed with the danger of the tenets he 
oppofed, a that he ever after remained zealoufly attached 
to the caufe of revelation, The author in this work is re- 
as a philofophical difciple of Dr. Reid, admittin 
an inftinétive principle of the perception of truth, a 
founding it upon that faculty of common fen/e, which acts in 
a fimilar manner upon all, or a great majority, of mankind. 
As he wrote with more eloquence and 2 more popular 
manner than Dr. Reid, his performance was much read, 
and gained him a number of very refpectable friends and 
admirers. It is allowed, that he has aa ne detected 
many of the fophilms of Hume, and has brought together 
many ingenious and ufeful thoughts on this {ubjeét ; but 
the ern tion of its philofophy has by fome, efpecially by 
Dr. Prieltley, been treated as fhallow and fuperficial ; and he 
has been cenfured for the arrogance which he has difplayed 
towards thofe of oppofite opinions, and for the readinefs 
with which ‘he has imputed to them ccnfequences fubver- 
five of morality. Tideed, many parts of his book favour 
more of the rhetorician than the philofopher. Thefe de- 
feéts, however, did not render teh acceptable an attempt 
from a layman to ferve the caufe of religion; and among, 
the friends Beattie acquired on the occalion, were lords 
Mansfield and Lyttelton, bifhops Hurd and Porteus, Dr. 
Johnfon, and Mrs. Montague. The influence of lord 
Mansfield obtained for him a penfion of 200l. from his 
majefty’s privy-purfe. 

n the year 1771, his fame as a poet was extended 
throughout the kingdom by the publication of the firit 
part of “ The Minftrel.” The fubject of this piece, 
is the feigned birth and education of a poet. The term 
wih is not very happily applied to the character de- 
feribed ; nor are the famed * Gothic days’? in which he is 
placed to be recognized in real hiftory: but there is great 
beauty in the delineation of the native poetical difpotition 
aflizned to him, and in the invention of circumftances by 
which it is nourifhed. ‘The ftanza is that of Spenfer, 
which is sarap with fingular dexterity, and made to 
produce a melody of verfification fcarcely exceeded in the 
range of Englifh poctry. The fecond part of this poem, 
which appeared in 1774, contains the maturer education of 
the young bard, and enlightens his mind with the leffons 
of hiftory, philofophy, and fetence. There are many fine 


“ftrains in this part, which, however, deviates from the 


original conception ; and the work is left a fragment, 
probably becaule its plan was found to involve unavoidable 
incongruities. The * Miuftrel,’? whatever be its defects, is 
probably the performance on which Beattic’s future fame 
will chiefly depend; and it may be regarded as having taken 
fecure poffeffion of a place amid the moft approved poetry 
in the language. 

Mr. Beattie vifited London in 1771, and was reccived 
with t cordiality by his admirers. The degree of 
L.L.D. was conferred upon him by his college at Aberdeen 
in 1770, and he repeated his London journey in 1773, in 
confequence of which he obtained the penfion above mention- 

_ ed. A new edition in 4to.of the  Effay on Truth,” was pub- 
lithed in 1776, by a private fub{cription among his friends, 
conduéted on the mott liberal principles, and to the volume 
wereadded three effays on fubjects appertaining to polite litera- 
ture, which had been read before a private feety at A.ber- 
deen. In the Effay on Truth, fome corrcétions were made, 
and fome harfh refleétions were foftened and modified. The 
other pieces difplayed much refined tafte, found judgment, 
and acquaintance with the beft authors, ancient and modern. 

Dr, Beattic, in 1783, publithed a quarto volume confilt- 
ing of © Differtations, Moral and Critical.” hefe are de- 
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tached effays on various fubjeéts, which formed a part of a 
courfe of lectures read by the author in his profeffional capa- 
city. Many ufefuland curious topics are difcuffed in them, 
without any pretenfions to extraordinary fubtlety and acute- 
nefs, but in a mode calculated to improve the heart as well as 
the underitanding. ‘The work is not free from fomewhat 
of the warm and dogmatical manner which chara@erifes 
the aie on Truth; and though not unworthy of the 
writer’s fame, it appears to have made little addition to it. 
The applaufe given by the bifhop of London to a fketch 
of manulcript lectures to young perions on the evidence of 
Chriftianity, induced Dr. Beattie to draw up and publifh, 
in 1786, a work entitled ‘* Evidences of the Chriftian Re- 
lizion, briefly and plainly ftated,”? 2 vols. 8vo. This was 
eltcemed a plain, elegant, and popular view of the fubject 
wellcalculated for its intended purpofe. In 1790 he publifhed 
a fummary of his leétures under the title of «* Elements of 
Moral Science.”? ‘The firit volume contains a very a¢curate 
examination and arrangement of the perceptive faculties 
aud active powers of man. He has alfo given a curfory 
view of what is called Natural Theology. The fecond 
volume, publifhed in 1793, comprehends much mifcellaneous 
information in ethics, economics, politics, and logic, includ- 
ing rhetoric, towards the latter part of his life. It was the 
lait publication of the author, whofe time was much occupied 
with the duties of his ftation, and with focial and domettie 
concerns; of which oneof the deareft to his heart was theedu- 
cation of his eldeit fon, James Hay Beattie, a youth of very 
extraordinary endowments and uncommon moral excellence. 
He was fo fuccefsfully trained by his father, as to be made 
his afliftant in the profefforial chair at the age of, nineteen ; 
and he was become the moft intimate friend and beloved 
companion of his revered pavent, when he fell into a decline, 
which carried him off in 1790, at the age of 22. Dr. 
Beattie had fortitude enough to be the editor of a {mall 
yolume of the youth’s compofitions, in verfe and profe, 
to which he prefixed a memoir on his life and chara&er,; 
highly interefling and unaffeétedly pathetic. This griev- 
ous lofs was followed in 1796 by that of his younger fon, 
Montague Beattie, in his eighteenth year. ‘The unhappy 
father was unable, withall his refources, to bear up under 
this accumulated forrow. The latter years of his life were 
a blank of exiflence, which terminated at Aberdeen, on 
Auguft 18, 1803, in the 68th year of his age. Dr. 
Beattie was amiable and exemplary in every department of 
private life, and fulfilled the duties of his public {tation in 
fuch a manner as to confer honour and credit upon the 
univerlity of which he was a profeffor. He was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

BEATUS Ruenanus, a learned man of the 16th cen- 
tury, whofe father, Anthony Bilde, affumed the name of 
Rhenanus from Rheinach, the place of his birth, was born 
at Schletilad in Alface, in 1485. He purfued his tkudies 
at Paris and Strafburg, and from thence proceeded to Bafil, 
where, in 1514, he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Erafmus, and applied to the Greek language under J. Conon 
of Nuremberg, and became a corrector of the prefs to the 
celebrated Frobenius. At the age of 35 he returned to 
Schletitad. He firlt publithed the two books of the « Hif. 
tory of Velleiuts Paterculus,” and firft caufed the works of 
Tertullian to be printed from two MSS. which he bor- 
rowed from two monalteries in Germany. His notes to 
Tertullian were cenfured by the Spanifh inquifition, and 
placed in the Index of prohibited books, becaufe they con- 
tained fome free reflections on the fenfuality of the clergy 
in his time. Rhenanus was a may of extenfive learning, 
particularly in the Greck language, church hiftory, and the 
antiquities of Germany. Scaliger fays, that he contributed 

greatly 
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greatly to revive ancient literature, and Scioppius bears 
very honourable teitimony to his talents asa critic. 'To- 
wards the clofe of his life he was affliéted with a diabetes, 
and obtaining no relief from the baths of Baden in Swifler- 
land, he died at Strafburg in 1547. He was no lefs dif- 
tinguifhed by his integrity and modefty, and his mild and 
conciliating temper, than by his great learning. He pro- 
tefled great regard for Luther, and detefted the tyranny 
which the clergy exercifed at that period; but he never 
openly declared in favour either of Luther or of any other 
reformer. Although he was no lefs difpleafed than Eraf- 
mus with the errors that had blended themfelves with re- 
ligion, he was an enemy to fchifm, and withed, by prudent 
reformation, to preferve the unity of the Chriftian church. 
Of his works, written in Latin, which were numerous, we 
fhall only mention his * Obfervations on Pliny’s Natural 
Hiftory,”’ his «* Notes on Livy,” his «* Preface and Anno- 
tations to Tacitus,” his “ Epiftle prefixed to Erafmus’s 
edition of the Works of Origen,” his ** Preface tothe Works 
of Erafmus, and his ** Origines Gothice :”? to which we may 
add his beft work, entitled « De rebus Germaniz libri tzes,”’ 
printed at Ulm in 1693, with the annotations of James 
Otto. Jortin’s Life of Erafmus. Gen. Biog. 

BEAU, Cuarues Le, was born at Paris in 1701, and 
‘became profeflor of rhetoric in the college des Graffins, 
then profeflor in the college-royal, fecretary to the duke of 
Orleans, and perpetual fecretary and penfionary of the 
academy of inferiptions. Like Rollin, he united the charms 
of eloquence with protound erudition, and was no lefs, than 
this eminent profeflor, beloved by his pupils. His moft 
contiderable work was his « Hiftory of the Lower Empire,” 
in French, 22 vols. r2mo., which is written in a correét and 
elegant ftyle. He alfo wrote feveral learned differtations 
in the * Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres,” and 
fome ‘¢ Hiftorical Eulogies,” on the academicians. His 
private character was amiable, and he was much efteemed 
for his worth and generofity. He died at Paris in 1778. 
His younger brother, Jon Lewrs Le Beau, was profeflor 
of rhetoric in the college des Graffins, and member of 
the academy. He publifhed a difcourfe on the condition of 
fortune moft fuitable to a man of letters; and an edition 
ef “ Homer, Greek and Latin,’? 2 vols. 1746, and of 
‘* Cicero’s Orations,” 3 vols. 1750; both with notes. 
Nouy. Dict. Hitt. 

Breau Port, in Geography, a {pacious and commodious 
harbour on the S. E. part of the Falkland iflands, capable 
of accommodating a large flect of fhips in perfect fafety. It 
is almoft furrounded by the land, has good anchorage, and 
fufficient depth of water. 

BEAUBASSIN Bay. See CuicGnecro. 

Beausassin Bay, is alfo a bay on the fouth coaft of the 
flrait of Maghellan, at the S. E. angle ofthe ftrait, where 
it extends to the W. It is nearly oppofite to Wallis’s har- 
bour on the north coaft, is a fpacious bay, and has an open 
entrance. 

BEAUCAIRE, a town of France, and chief place of 
a canton in the diftrict of Nimes and the department of the 
Gard, on the right bank of the Rhone, oppofite to Tarafcon, 
with which it has a communication by a bridge of boats. 
‘This town carries on a confiderable commerce in wool, filk, 
{tuffs, fpices, drugs, leather, cotton, &c.; andit has an an- 
nual fair which lalts for fix days. The part of the Rhine 
is well conftru€ted. The principal building is the collegiate 
church. The place contains 7943 and the canton 16,853 
inhabitants: theterritory includes 162 kiliometres and 4 com- 
munes. N. lat. 43° 48’. E. long. 4° 30. 

Beavucaire pe Pecuiton, FRAncts, in Biography, a 
polite fcholar of the fixteenth century, was defcended from 
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an ancient family of the Bourbonnois, and born in 1514. 
In confequence of his literary reputation, he was appointed 
preceptor to cardinal Lorrain, the fecond fon of the firft 
duke of Guife, and attended him to Rome. On his re- 
turn, he was promoted to the bifhopric of Metz, and at- 
tended his patron to the council of Trent, where he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his eloquence. He was likewife of 
fingular fervice in refcuing the fathers of-the council from 
the perplexity occafioned by different opinions concerning 
marriage ; forhe drew up a decree, framed in terms fo- 
ambiguous as to be accommodated to the variety of opi- 
nions that were held, and by the different fenfes in which 
it might be interpreted to fatisfy all parties. However, he 
gave offence to the votaries of the papal power by main- 
taining the independence of the epifcopal order, and his opi- 
nion on this point was difavowed by the cardinal of Lorvain. 
In 1568 he refigned his bifhopric to Lewis, cardinal of 
Lorrain, and retired to his caitle of La Chrete in the Bour- 
bonnois. Here he employed himfelf in compofing a “ Hif- 
tory of his own Times,” which was written in Latin, and 
comprifed the events from the year 1462 to 1567. This 
work was difcontinued about three years before his death, 
which happened in 1591. It remained in MS. for feveral 
years, the author having declined the publication of it for 
fear of giving offence ; but being found in his library by 
Philip Dinet, he printed it at Lyons in 1625, in folio. It 
is deemed a well-written, and upon the whole, a faithful 
hiltory ; though too favourable to the houfe of Guife, and 
very hoftile to the Hugonot party. Beaucaire, fome time 
after he had taken poffeffion of his fee, engaged in a con- 
troverfy with the Calvinifts upon the future ftate of chil- 
dren dying unborn. Gen. Dict. 

BEAUCE, or Beausse, in Geography, thename given be- 
fore the revolution toacountry of France, part of Orleannois, 
now the department of Eure and Loire, which was fo fertile 
in every part, as to be called the granary of France. Its 
capital was Chartres. 

BEAUCHENES Istanp, a {mall ifland to the S. 
of Falkland iflands, in S, lat. 53°, and W. long. about 

Bo) 30's . 
2 BEAUCEAST WES: alow Of Piencein, the ale: 
partment ofthe Ardeche, 24 leagues S.S.W. of Valence. 

BEAUCHIEF Aszey, was fituated in a pledfant val- 
ley, on the north fide of Derbythire, in England, with- 
in a fhort diftance of the town of Sheffield. This celebrated 
religious houfe was founded by Robert Fitz-Ranulph, lord 
of Alfreton, between the years 1172 and 1176, for regular 
canons of the premonitratenfian order. Since the diffolution 
of monatteries, 26th of Henry VIII. this abbey has contin- 
ued to crumble by the decay of time, and only a part of 
the chapel remains to mark the character of this once 
proud pile. See Pegg’s Hiftory of Beauchief Abbey, 

to. 
z BEAUDUN, a town of France, in the department of 
the Var, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Bar- 
jols; 12 miles N. E. from Barjols. 

BEAVER, in Zoology, the Englifh name of Castor 
Fiser, Linneus, which fee. Pennant calls Sorex Mos- 
cHatus of Pallos, the Long nofed beaver. 

Braver, Bever, and in Latin Fiber, Caflor & Cafforius, 
Joun, in Biography, a benedictine monk, in Weltminiter 
Abbey, flourifhed about the beginning of the 14th century. 
He is reprefented as a perfon of ingenuity and induftry, and a 
great mater of the hiftory and antiquities of England, to 
the ftudy of which he particularly devoted himfelf. He 
wrote, ‘¢a Chronicle of the Britifh and Englifh Affairs,” 
from the coming in of Brute tohis owntime, which remains in 
MS. in the Cottonian library; and alfoa book “* De Rebus 
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Cznobu Weltmoranienfis.”? He is commended by Leland 
and Bale, and cited with refpe@ by Stow ia his Survey of 
London and Weitminfter. Biog. Brit. 


Beaver, Creek, ia Geography, a creek of North America, . 


which runs into lake Erie, at the eait end about 7 miles 
3S. E. from Fort Ene. __ 

Beaver Creek, Big, falls into the Allegany river,” after 
having received feveral branches from the north-eaft, about 
28 miles N. W. from Pittiburg. It rifes in the fouth, runs 
north about 6 miles, thence 12 more north-eaft to the Salt 
Lick town; then by the Mahoniog town and Salt Springs, 
34 miles fouth-eafterly to the Kifh-kuth town, from which 
to its mouth are 22 miles foutherly. Its whole courfe is 
about 74 miles. 

. | Beaver Dam, atownfhip in Pennfylvania, on the weit 
fide of Sufquehannah river. 

Beaver Eater, in Zoology. See Guiutton. - 

Beaver [fland, in Geogruphy, anifland in the lake Michi- 
gan. N. lat. 45° 26. W. long. 85° 20’. 

Beaver /ndianz, nations of North America, fituate north 
of Slave lake, in N. lat. about 62°, and W. long. about 120°. 

Beaver Aill, isa fouth-eaft arm of the Popachton branch 
of the Delaware. Its mouth is 174 miles eaft from the 
Cook Houfe, and 244 N. W. from Kufhichtun Falls. 

Beaver Lake, alake of North America, forming a part of 
the Safkafhawin river, in N. lat. 54° 40°. W. long. 102° 50’. 
To the north of it ata little diftance is the fource of Churchill 
river; to the fouth is Cumberland-houfe ; and not far from 
it are a number of houfes belonging to the Hudfon’s bay 
company. 

Beaver River, a river of North America, which rifes in 
a lake called Beaver lake and the adjoining hills, in about 
N. lat. 54° 40’. W. long. 111° 15°, and difcharges itfelf 
into la Cros lake, in N. lat. 55° 15’. and W. long. 108° 30’. 

BEaver-RAT, in Zool See Mus Corpus. 

Beaver /tin, the fur or fkin of an amphibious animal 
called the raffor, or beaver, fometimes found in France, Ger- 
many, and Poland, but moft abundantly in the province of 
Canada in North America, and the uninhabited wilds of Si- 
beria. The kin of the beaver has hair of two kinds: the 
lower hairs immediately next to the fkin are fhort, impli- 
cated together, and as fine as down; the upper grow more 
{paringly, and are thicker and longer: ‘The latter is of little 
value; but the flix or down is wrought into hats, {tockings, 


and caps. 
———-** The beaver’s flix 
Gives kindlieft warmth to weak enervate limbs, 
When the pale blood flow rifes through the veins.” 
Dyer’s Fleece. 
The merchants diftinguifh three kinds of caftor, though 
allequally the ikins of oe fame animal ; thefe are neay cq/flor, 
dry caftor, and fat caflor. The new caflor, called alfo winter 
caflor, and Mufcovite caffor, becaufe ordinarily referved to 
fend into Mufcovy, is that taken in the winter huntings, 
‘This is the beft, and moft efteemed for rich furs, as having 
loft none of its hair by moulting. In the year 1794 the im- 
portation of beaver fkins into the port of St. Peierfburg 
amounted to the value of 332,350 rubles; a circumftance, 
which, as Mr. Tooke obferves, ought to be a matter of con- 
cern to every true Ruffian, as it naturally {trikes us with fur- 
prife, that a country fo richly flocked with wild animals of 
every kind fhould be dependant on foreign induftry in this 
clafs of its neceffaries. Dry caflor, or lean caflor, is the re- 
fult of the fummer huntings, when the beaft is moulted, 
and has loft part of its hair; this being much inferior to the 
former, is little ufed in furs, but moftly in hats. J'at caflor, 
ufually called o/d-coat, or coat-beaver, 1s that which has con- 
—— : — fat, unétuous humour, by fweat exhaled 
oL. . 
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from the bodies of the favages, who have worn it for fome 
time; this, though better than the dry, is yet only ufed 
for hats. 

Its chief ufe is in the compofition of hats, furs, &c. Be- 
fides this, in 1669, an attempt was made to employ it ia 
other merchandizes; accordingly, a manufaGory was {ettled 
in the Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they made 
cloths, flannels, dnclites &c. of ca/lor, with a mixture of 
wool, The manufaGiure fourifhed for a while, but foon de- 
cayed, it being found by experience that the ftuffs lof their 
dye when wet, and that when dry again they were harfh and 
fff as felts. 

After the ha'r is cut off the fcia to be ufed in hats, the 
pelt or fkin itfelf is ufed in various works, viz. for the covers 
ing of mails and trunks, in flippers, &c. 

Beaver is chiefly imported by the Hudfon’s-bay company, 
from the northern parts of America, where the amimal 
abounds. Beaver fkins are alfo procured in confiderable 
abundance on the weitern coaft of North America. See Fur. 

Beaver’s Town, in Geography, lies between Margaret’s 
creek, an upperN. W. branch of Mufkingum river, and the 
north branch of that river; at the head of which north branch 
there is only a mile’s portage to Cayahoga river. Beaver’s 
town is diftant about 85 miles N. W. from Pittfourg. 

BEAUFET. See Burrer. 

BEAUFORT, Henry, in Biography, cardinal and bi- 
fhop of Winchetter, was the natural fon, legitimated by par 
liament, of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swineford, who 
afterwards became his third wife. Having been educated at 
Oxford and Aix la Chapelle, he was advanced, at an early 
period of his life, to high ftations both in the church and 
the ftate. In 1397 he became bifhop of Lincoln, in 1399 
chancellor of the univerfity of Oxford, and dean of Wells, 
in 1404 lord high chancellor of England, and in 1405 bifhop 
of Winchefter. During the reigns of hisb rother, Henry IV., 
and of his nephew, Henry V., he does not feem to have pof- 
feifed much political importance: but he lived in great {plen- 
dour, and acquired immenfe wealth, fo that he was able to 
lend Henry V. 20,000]. to aid his expedition into France, 
and thus to divert him from his defign of attacking the re- 
venues of the church. Upon the death of Henry V. he was 
appointed one of the guardians of his fon Henry VI. during 
his minority ; and in 1424-he was again made lord chancellor 
of England. In 1425, the diffenfions that fubfifled between 
him and the protector, Humphry duke of Gloucefter, rofe 
to fuch a height, that Beaufort thought it neceflary to ap- 
peal to his nephew, the duke of Bedford, then regent of 
France, and to requelt his prefence for bringing about an 
accommadation. Upon the arrival of the regent an affembly 
of the nobility was convened at St. Alban’s; but their in- 
terpofition proving ineffectual, the decilion of the contelt 
was referred to the parliament held at Leicefter in 1426. 
The duke of Glouceiter produced fix articles of accufation 
againft the bifhop, of which he was acquitted; and the difpu- 
tants being enjoined to cultivate mutual friendihip, departed 
with outward appearances of perfect amity. ‘Ihe regent, 
however, in order to ify his brother, the prote¢tor, took 
away the great feal from the bifhop. In 1428 the duke of 
Bedford returned to France, and'was accompanied by Beau- 
fort to Calais, where he was invefted with the dignity of 
cardinal, with the title of St. Eufebius, conferred upon him 
by pope Martin V. He was alfo honoured by the fame pope 
with the character of legate; but on his return to England, 
he was forbidden the cxervife of it by royal proclamation. 
As he was likewife appointed the pope’s legate in Germany, 
and general of the crufade agaiuit che Huflites, or heretics of 
Bohemia, he obtained from parliament the grant of afum 


of money, and a body of forces, for the more fuccefsful exe- 
K cution, 
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cution of his office. Having embarked with his troops for 
France, he was obliged, for fome time, with reluctaice on 
his own part, to employ them under the duke of Bedford ; 
and he then proceeded with them to Bohemia, where he re- 
mained for fome months, till he was recalled by the pope. 
In 1430 he accompanied king Henry into France. under the 
title of the king’s “ principal counfellor,”? and performed 
the ceremony of crowning the young monarch in the church 
of Notre Dame, at Paris. The honours, however, which 
he received during ‘his abfence, were, in his eflimation, an 
inadequate compenfation for the mortification refulting from 
the duke of Gloucefter’s fuccefsful attempts for humbling 
his pride, and reftraining his power. He not only procured 
an order of council, prohibiting any of the king’s fubjects 
from accompanying the cardinal, if he fhould leave the king 
without his permiffion ; but he attempted to deprive him of 
his bifhopric, as inconfiftent with the dignity of a cardinal. 
On his return, and for his more effectual fecurity againil thefe 
hoftile attempts, he obtained, by the interceflion of the 
houfe of commons, letters of pardon for all offences com- 
mitted by him contrary to the ftatute of “ provifors,’? and 
othera&ts of “ premunire.’”? ‘This pardon was renewed five 
years after, viz. in 1437, for all crimes whatfoever. Not- 
with{tanding thefe precautions, the duke of Gloucefter, in 
1442, drew up fourteen articles of impeachment againit him, 
and prefented them with his own hands to the king, who 
referred the matter to his council. ‘The examination of thefe 
articles was attended with fuch delay, that the protector 
dropped the profecution, and the cardinal efeaped. The 
caufe of the prote€tor’s inveterate enmity againit the cardi- 
nal is faid to have been the part which he had taken in infti- 


‘gating certain perfons to accufe and perfecute his duchefs 


for treafon, witchcraft, and other notorious crimes. 

Cardinal Beaufort died in 1447, about a month after the 
duke of Gloucefter, in whofe murder, it is fuppofed, he was 
concerned. ‘Ihe remorfe and horror occafioned by the re- 
fleGtion on this event, in the near approaches of his own 
death, were “‘ more,” fays Hume, ‘ than could naturally 
be expected from a man hardened, during the courfe of a 
long life, in falfehood and politics;” and they are exhibited 
in very impreflive charaters in the reprefentation of his laft 
fcene by Shakefpeare, in the laft fcene of the third a& of 
the “ Second Part of King Henry VI.” 

«¢ Tf thou be’eft death, I'll give thee England’s treafure, 

Enough to purchafe fuch another ifland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain.’? 
Again, 

« Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

Dy’d he not in his bed? where fhould he die? 

* Can I make men live, whether they will or no ? 

Oh! torture me no more: I will confefs 
Alive again? Then, fhew me wheve he is ; 

Ill give a thoufand pounds to leok upon him— 

He hath no eyes, the duft hath blinded them : 

Comb down his hair; look! look! it ftands upright, 
Like lime-twigs fet to catch my winged foul. 

Give me fome drink, and bid th’ apothecary 

Bring the flrong poifon that I bought of him.” 

The cardinal was buried at Winchefter. He died rich, 
and left large fums for pious and charitable purpofes, in 
various parts of the kingdom; and he ordered 10,000 mafles 
to be faid for his foul. Haughty and turbulent, and fond 
of pomp and power, he is allowed to have been a faithful 
and able fervant of the crown. Mr. Hume defcribes him asa 
prelate of great capacity and experience, but of aa intriguing 
and dangerous character. Hume’s Hift. vol. iii. p. 135. 
173- Biog. Brit. 

Beavurort, Marcarer, diftinguifhed by her munificent 


encouragement cf literature, was the daughter of John 
Beaufort, duke of Somerfet and grandfon of John of Gauut ; 
fhe was born at Bletfhoe, in Bedfordfhire, in 1441. Her 
firft hufband was Edmund earl of Richmond, by whom fhe 
had one fon, Henry VII. king of England. Her fecond 
hufband was Sir Henry Stafford, fecond fon of Henry duke 
of Buckmgham; and her third, Thomas lord Stanley, after- 
wards earl of Derby, by neither of whom fhe had any iffue, 
Waving all pretenfions to the crown in favour of her fon, 
fhe devoted her life to exercifes of piety and charity, and 
derived her chief pleafure from relieving the indigent and 
diltreffed. She kept conftantly in her houfe twelve poor 
people, whom the lodged, fed, and clothed. She extended 
her patronage to the ftudents of both univerfities, and to 
men of learning throughout England. In 1502 fhe inftitut- 
ed two perpetual public lectures in divinity, one at Oxford, 
and the other at Cambridge, which ftill fubfift under the 
name of Margaret profefforfhips. At Cambridge fhe eftab- 
lifhed a perpetual public preacher, whofe duty ‘it fhould be 
to preach, at leait, fix fermons every year, at certain churches 
in the diocefes of London, Ely, and Lincoln ; and the alfo 
founded a perpetual chantry at Winbourn minfter, in Dorfet- 
fhire, for teaching grammar But her nobleft inftitutions 
were the colleges of Chrift and St. John in Cambridge, the 
former founded in 1505, for one matter, twelve fellows, and 
forty-feven fcholars, and the latter in 1508, for a matter 
and fifty fellows and fcholars, which being begun jutt before 
her death, was finifhed by her executors. It is, therefore, 
with juttice, that Gray has made this lady the principal objeé 
of his eulogy, in his ode on the inftallation of the duke of 
Grafton as chancellor of Cambridge. ‘ 

«* Foremoft, and leaning from her golden cloud, 

«¢ The venerable Margaret fee! 
“© Welcome, my noble fon,’’ {he cries aloud, 
« To this, thy kindred train, and me; 
« Pleafed in thy lineaments we trace 
se A Tudor’s fire, and a Beaufort’s grace.?” : 
Her piety and devotion were no lefs exemplary, thouch 
partaking in a great degree of the fupertftition of the times, 
than her charity. She died in June 1509, and was interred 
in the chapel of her fon Henry VII. in Weitminfter Abbey. 
She is the reputed author of the tranflation of two devotional 
pieces from the French, and alfo of rules and orders for the 
prudence and attire of noble ladies at funerals. Biog. Brit. 
Beaurorr, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 

partment of the Mayne and Loire, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€ ef Baugé. The place contains 5990 and 
the canton 15,125 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 
200 kilicmetres and 7 communes. The caftle of Beaufort 
gives the title of duke to the noble family of Somerfet, li- 
neally defcended from John of Gaunt, duke of Laneéatter, 
and the houfe of Lancatter obtained this caftle from Blanche 
of Artois, queen of Navarre, wife to Edmund Crouchback, 


fecond fon of king Henry III., and firft earl of Lancatter. ° 


N. lat. 47° 26’. W. long. 0° 3’. 

Brsurort, a town of France in the department of the 
Drome, 2 leagues N. E. of Crett. 

Braurort, a townof Italy in Savoy, on the river Oron, 
30 miles E.N. E. of Chambery. By the late French ar 
rangement, this is the chief place of a canton in the departs 
ment of Mont Blanc, and diftritt of Moutiers. The place 
contains 2070 and the canton 7357 inhabitants: the terri- 
tory includes 182% kiliometres and 4 communes. N. lat. 
45° 40’. Ey long. 6° 48'. 

Beaufort, a difkri& of the lower country of South Ca- 
rolina, lying on ‘the fea-coaft, between Combahee and Sa- 
vannah rivers. It 1s 69 miles long and 37 broad, and divided 
into four parifhes, containing 18,753 inhabitants, of whom 
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ol are whites. The norte part of this diftri& 
; pl 9 large forefts of cyprefs; ihe lands are fit for 


raifing rice, indigo, &c. It fends twelve reprefentatives 
and four fenators to the legiflavure of the ilate. The amount 
of taxes is, 3,0221. 2s. 1d. fterling. 

Beavrorv is the chief town of the above-mentioned dif-, 
triét, ‘fituated in the ifland of Port Royal, at the mouth of 
Cooiawhatchie river. It is a pleafant though {mall town, 
having fixty houfes, and about 200 inhabitants, diftinguifh- 
ed by their hofpitalityand politenefs. It has a fine harbour, 
and is likely to become a coniiderable town. _ Its fitiation is 
healthy, and it is diftant about 73 miles S. W. from Charlef- 
ton. N. lat. 32° 26’. W. long. 80° 55’. : 

Beavrort, a tea-port town of North Carolina, in the 
county of Carteret, and diftri€& of Newbern, on the N. E.+ 
fide ot Core found. It contaius about 20 houfes, a court- 
houfe, and gaol; and the county-courts are held here. It 
is diftant 55 miles S. E. from Newbera, and about 27 from 
Cape Look-out. N. lat. 34° 47’. W. long. 77° 20. 

ae Hfland. See Port-Royat. 

BEAUGENCY, or Baucency, a town of France, and 
chief*place of a canton in the diilriG& of Orleans and the de- 
partment of the Loiret, feated on the Loire, over which is 
a bridge of 22 arches, and trading in wine and brandy ; 4% 
leagues S. W. from Orleans. ‘The place contains 4842 and 
the canton 11,784 inhabitants on a territory of 140 kilio~ 
metres, including 7communes. N.Jat.47° 48’. E. long. 1°46’. 

BEAUJEU, a town of France, ia the department of the 
Rhone, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& of Ville- 
franche, fituate at the foot of a mountain on the Ardiere, 
formerly the capital of the Beaujolois; 4 leagues N. N. W. 
of Villefranche, and 7 E. N. E. of Roanne. The place 
contains 1600, and the canton 12,867 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 2524 kiliometres including 11 communes. N, lat. 
46° 10. E. long. 4° 40’. 

BEAUJOLOIS, a {mall but fertile province of France : 
before the revolution, now forming part of the department 
of Iére, 10 leagues long, and 8 wide, fituated between the 
Lyonnois, Burgundy, the Saone, and Loire. 

AULIEU, a pleafant village in the New Foreft, 
Hamphhire, is diitinguifhed in the monattic hiftory of Eng- 
land, fora large abbey, which was founded and endowed here 
by king Jobn, in 1204, for monks of the Ciftercian order. 

ye remains of this abbey are now confiderable ; and the 
walls, which formerly inclofed an area of nearly twenty 
acres, are moftly flanding. The abbot’s houfe, now called 
the Palace, has been fitted up and much modernized by the 

redeceflor of the late duke of Montague. This abbey pof- 
Ped the privilege of fanduary, and confequently gave re- 
tion S protection to many villains and felons. Among 
others Perkin Warbeck, in the year 1498, having raifed the 
fiege of Exeter, and retired hs his army to Taunton, fled 
by night to this monaftery, where he and feveral of his com- 
panions regiftered themfelves fanétuary-men. Henry VII. 
was prevailed on from {eizing him by force, but offered his 
life, if he would furrender himfelf. ‘This he complied with, 
and was brought to London, where he was confined in the 
Tower, and afterwards hung at Tyburn for feditious prac- 
tices, Rapin’s England, a i. Tour round Southampton, 
12zmo. 

Beaurieu, atown of France, in the department of the 
Correze, and chief place of a canton in the diltriét of Brive, 
on the Dordogne, 17 miles fouth-eaft of Brive. The place 
contains 1937 and the canton 966c inhabitants ; the terri- 
tory includes 1324 kiliometres and 14 communes.—,Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Indre and Loire, 
feated on the Indre, oppolite Loches, andscoutaining about 
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1500 inhabitants.—A Ifo, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Loiret, 4 leagues S. E. of Gien. 

Beauwieu fous fa Roche, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Vendée, and chief place of a canton in the’ 
diftri& of Sables d’Olonne, 4} leagues N. N. E. of Sables 
d’Olonne. 

BEAULON, atown of France, in the department of the 
Ill and Vilaine, and chief place of a canton in the diftri@ 
of Redon, 4 leagues S. W. of Rennes. 

BEAULY, is the name of a river in Invernefsthire, Scot 
land. It is formed by the junction of three fmallftreams, 
Which concentrate near Erklefs caitle, whence the united 
waters flow eallerly, and after forming the falls of Kilmo- 
rack and cther fine cafcades, they are difcharged into an 
arin of the fea, The frith, or mouthof the river, is fix miles - 
in length and two in breadth. The banks of this river are 
richly diverfified with fome fine natural woods, and various 
combinations of bold rocky f{cenery. At one place, the 1i- 
ver divides, forming the little ifland of Agaifh, which is of 
an oval figure, about one mile and a half in circumference, 
and rifes gradually about 100 feet above the level of the wa- 
ter. The Beauly is noted for its falmon fithery, whofe reats 
have lately produced 6311. per annum. 

BEAUMAN’S, or Bauman’s Jfland, a clutter of 
three iflands, fo called from the name of the captain who 
difcovered them, part of Roggewein’s archipelago, fituated 
inthe great Equinotial or Pacific 6cean, in about S. lat.12° 
W. long. 155" 10’. The difcovery of thefe iflands has been * 
afcribed by feveral geographers to Roggewein ; and he 
named them, in 1721, Beauman’s iflands. His own words 
are thefe: “ we difcovered three iflands at the fame time in 
the 12th degree of latitude, of a very agreeable appearance ; 
we found them flocked with fine fruit-trees, herbs, vegeta- 
bles, and plants of every defeription. The iflanders, who 
came to meet our veffels, offered us all forts of fifhy cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and other excellent fruit. Thefe iflands muit 
be well-peopled, the beach being on our arrival covered 
with many thoufands of men and women, the greater part 
of the former carrying bows and arrows. “All the inhabit- 
ants are white, and only differ from Europeans by fome of 
them being much fun-burnt. They feemed good ‘kind of - - 
people, lively and gay in converfation, kind and hamane to- 
wards each other, and nothing of the favage in their man- 
ners. Their bodies were not painted like thofe we had be- , 
fore feen; they were clothed from the wailt to the ancle 
with fringes of filken fluff artfully wrought; their heads , 
were covered with hats of the fame kind, very fine aud 
broad, to proteé&t them from the heat of the fun. Some of 
thefe iflands were ten, fourteen, and even twenty miles in, 
circumference. We called them Beauman’s iflands, from the 
name of the captain of the fhip Tinhoven, who firlt faw 
them. It muft be confefled (adds the author) , that this is 
the moft civilized and honeft nation we have met with in the 
ifands of the South fea. All the coafts of thefe iflands 
have good anchorage, in from 13 to 20 fathoms water.’? , 
See the extraét from the hiltsrical account of Roggewein’s, 
voyage, written in French, in 1739, by a German of Meck- , 
lenburgh, who was on board Roggewein’s fleet, in La Pe- 
roufe’s Voyage round-the World, vol. ii. p. 192. Eng. ed. 
The other fuitess of iflands of Roggewein’s archipelago, 
marked in the hydrographical charts annexed to Marchand’s 
Voyage, are Roggewein and Growing, fituated alittle tothe, 
north of Beauman’s iflands, and nearly in the fame longitude. 
Some have fuppofed Beauman’s iflands to be the fame with 
thofe which Bougainville has called “ Navigator’s iflands;”” 
but neither the hiftory of the inhabitants, nor the geogra- 
phical pofition of the ands, warrant this fuppofition, 
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BEAUMARCHEZ, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Gers, 7 leasues welt of Auch. N. lat. 43° 
35. W. long. o° ¥. 

BEAUMARIS, or Beaumarsn, the principal and 
county town of the ifle of Anglefea, North Wales, is fitu- 
ated on the weftern bank of the river Menai, which forms 
a fine {pacious bay oppofite the town. The caftle, inti- 
mately conneéted with the early hiltory and foundation of 
this town, owes its origin to Edward I. who, having ereét- 
ed two magnificent fortrefies at Caernarvon and Conway, 
deemed it neceffary to raife ancther at this place, for the 
purpofe of enforcing obedience and fabjeétion among the 
conquered Britons of Anglefea. The foundation of this 
ftrudture was laidin 1295, ina place called Bonover Maxih, 
which afterwards afflumed the compound French terms dea, 
fair, and marais, marfo. "The favourable fituation of the 
caitle enabled the engineers to make {uch a foffe or ditch 
round it, as might be conttantly filled with water from the 
bay, anda canal was alfo cut between the river and caitle, 
that {mall veflels might carry their freightage immediately to 
the walls of the latter. This fortrefs being complete, the 
reyal founder appointed fir William Pickmore, a Gafcon, ihe 
firft governor, who was alfo nominated captain of the town. 
The fame perfon (one initance excepted) was always ap- 
pointed to thefe two offices; and his annual-falary was forty 
pownds as conftable, and twelve pounds three fhillings and 
four-pence as captain. The cattle ard town were guarded 
by 24 foldiers, at four-pence a day each. Other perfons 
had proportionable pay, yet from every man’s falary a cer- 
tain {um was deduéted monthly towards the payment of iti- 
nerant preachers and teachers, and for letters and intelli- 
gence. The caftle becoming very burthenfome to the peo- 
ple, occafioned many contentions between the inhabitants of 
the town and thofe of the fortrefs. Battles fometimes en- 
fued. One of them called the black fray, happened on a 
market-day, in the time of Henry VI. and it produced 
great flaughter. The hiftory of thefe fortreffes prefents a 
continued feries of oppreffion and irritation; and it feemed 
a grand policy of the Englifh governors to exclude the 
Welth from thofe ftrong holds, and their dependart towns, 
which they had wrefted from the fubjugated Cambrians. By 
a rental of the borough property of Beaumaris, taken even 
fo late as 1608, there appear ouly feven Welth names, and 
one burgage in the tenure of a Welfhman. The caftle was 
given by Henry IV.to Percy, earl of Northumberland, forlife; 
and Richard IIE. granted the conftablefhip and captainfhip 
of the eaftle and town to fir Richard Huddleftone, knight. 
From the time of fir Rowland Villeville, alias Brittayne, the 
reputed bafe fon of Henry VII., and conftable of the caftle, 
the garrifon was withdrawn till 1642, when ‘Thomas Chea- 
die, then conftable, replenifhed it with men and ammunition. 
{t was then held for Charles I. whofe throne was in danger. 
The gentlemen of this town and ifland being warm partifans 
for the monarchy, determined to oppofe the parliamentary 
forees which had affembled at Conway, and had deputed five 
commiffioners to manage their bufinefs. The iflanders re- 
fufing to furrender on fummons, were invaded by about 1500 
men, horfe and foot, whofe fuperior difcipline and courage 
foon routed and conquered the royalifts. On the 2d of 
OGober 1648, the town and cafile furrendered to general 
Mytton: colonels Bulkeley and Whitely were made prifon- 
ers; and the habitants agreed to pay to their conquerors 
7000l. within fourteen days. The caftle is now the property 
of the crown. It ftands in the grounds of lord Bulkeley, at- 
tached to the eaft end of the town, and covers a confiderable 
fpace of ground. Though partly in ruins, yet its outer walls, 
feveral towers, and many parts remain, to characterife its di- 
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menfions and architeCture. It is ferrounded by a foffe, with 
an entrance to the eaft between two embattled round and 
fquare towers. Within thefe is the principal body of the 
caftle, which is nearly of a fquare form, having a round 
tower at each angle, and another in the centre of each face. 
The area is an irregular o€tagon, about 57 yards from north 
to fouth, and 60 frem eait to welt. In the middle of the north 
fide is the hall, twenty yards long and twelve wide. What 
was formerly the porter’s lodge is now ufed as the bridewell. 
A gallery of communication extended round the buildings 
of the inner court; and in different receffes of this were 
{quare holes, which feemed to have opened into dungeons 
beneath. The two eaitern towers ferved alfo as dungeons, 
the defeent to which was dark and narrow. Qn the eaftera 
fide of the caftle was a {mall chapel, fome of which remains. 

The town of Beaumaris is not very ancient ; nor do we find 
any particular records of it previous to the erection of the caf- 
tle, fooaafterwhich it aflumed fome confequeace, and Edward 
I, furrounded it with awall, made it a corporation, and endow- 
ed it with certain privileges. In the 27th of Henry VIII. 
Anglefea, with eleven other counties of Wales were impri- 
vileged and {ummoned to fend members to parliament, but 
no return was made from this county till the 33d of Henry 
VIII. when Newborough, nowa poor decayed village, fent 
one member. Since the 2d of Edward VI. Beaumaris has 
been regularly reprefented by one member, and the right of 
voting was velted, in 1729, in a mayor, two bailifis, and 
twenty-one capital burgeffes. Though this town has not an 
exteniive trade, yet it has a cuftom houfe for the cafual re- 
ception of goods, a large town-hall with affembly-room, a 
free {chool, alms-houfe, and a handfome church or chapek 
with a lofty fquare tower. The free fchool and alms-houfe 
were founded by David Hughes; the firft in 1603, and the 
latter in 1613. Here are a weekly market on Saturday, and 
four annual fairs. It is fituated 59 miles W. by N. from Chef- 
ter, and252 N.W. of London. x. Lat. 53°14’. W. long. 4°15’. 

The Bay of Beaumaris forms a fine expanfe of water be- 
fore the town, and fhips can ride fafe at anchor in fix or 
feven fathom water, even when the tide is out. From this 
to the oppofite fhore at Aber is a diitance of about four 
miles, yet the channel at low water does not occupy above 
one mile. The remainder is a uniform bed of fand, called 
Traeth-Telayan, or the Lavan fands. 'Thefe, the Welth 
fuppofe, were anciently quite free from water, and formed 
a habitable part of Carnarvonfhire; which Mr. Pennant ad- 
mits, and endeavours to prove, by fhowing that the fea has 
made great encroachments at Abergeley, and that feveral 
bodies and roots of oak trees have been found in a tra@ of 
hard loam at a confiderable diftance from the prefent fhores. 

About one mile from Beaumaris ftand fome fhattered re- 
mains of Ldanfaes, which Camden called “a famous reli- 
gious houfe in times patt,”’ and belonged “ to the friars mi- 
nors, unto whom the kings of England fhewed themfelves 
very bountiful patrons, as well in regard to the friar’s holi- 
nefs, as alfo becaufe (that I may fpeak out of the public re- 
cords of the kingdom) were buried a daughter of king John, 
a fon of a king of the Danes, the bodies alfo of the lord 
Clifford, and other knights and fquires, who in the time of the 
noble and renowned kings of England were flain in the wars 
againft the Welfh.”” This monattery, ereted by Llewelyn 
ap Jorwerth, was confecrated, in 1240, by Howel, bifhop of 
Bangor; and in a few years afterwards burnt in the infur- 
rection of Madoc. At the diffolution, Henry VIII. fold 
the convent and its poffeffions to one of his courtiers. The 
family of Whyte (now extin&) afterwards became poffeffed 
of it, and built a refpeGable houfe, whieh has fince been 
enlarged, modernized, and the grounds much improved. It 
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is now one of the feats of fir Robert Williams, Bart. Near 
this place a fevere battle was fought, in 819, between the 
Welth and the Saxons under their leader Egbert, who had 
invaded the ifland, and given it then, for the firft time, the 
name of Angle-fea. ‘The Saxons at firft proved victerious, 
but were ftrongly oppofed by Merfyn Frych, the Welth 
pe who after fome fevere battles expelled the invaders 
rom this ifland. 

Two miles north of Friars are the remains of the priory 
of Penmon, confitting of little more than the ruinous refec- 
tory and part of the church. This priory for Benediétine 
monks was endowed, if not founded, by prince Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth before 1221. 

Near Penmon is a <e// furrounded with a wall and ftone 
feats, having two doors or entrances. This was a facred, 
_ Baptifmal, or holy well. About a quarter of a mile dittant 
is an ancient crofs, fix feet high, the fhaft of which is curi- 
oufly ornamented with fculptured chequered work. At 
the diftance of about one mile: from the fhore is Ynis Seiriol, 
or Seiriol’s ifland, now called Prieft-holme. This was once 
appendant to the monaftery of Penmon ; and the remains of 
a {quare tower ftill mark its religious appropriation. This 
ifland is fometimes called Puffin ifland, from its being much 
frequented by birds of that name. From the beginning of 
April to the beginning of Auguft, immenfe numbers of thefe 
and other fea-fowl refort to thisfpot. To the weft of Prieft- 
holme are three fmaller iffands, called Ynis Llygod, or the 
Moufe iflands. 

In the chanuel which waters thefe iflands, the large oy {ters 
called the Penmcn are taken by the dredge, and great quan- 
tities are pickled, packed in {mall cafks, and fent to different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Baron-hill, the feat of lord Bulkeley, is finely feated on 
an eminence, overlocking the town, caitle, &c. The ori- 

inal manfion of this family in Wales was Court mazwr, 
in Caftle-ftreet, Beaumaris. The prefent manfion was built 
by fir Richard Bulkeley, for prince Henry, fon of James [. 
Phe houfe has fince been enlarged ard greatly improved 
by its prefent pofleffor, under the direétion of Mr. S. Wyatt. 
The grounds of this domain are fingularly fine and beactiful, 
and the various profpects of fea, mountain, and fylvan fee- 
nery, are highly grand and interefting. 

Aboutfeven Filles font Welvot Beaumaris is Plas-Newydd 
an élegant modern manfion, built in a caftellated ftyle, be- 
longing to the earl of Uxbridge. The houfe is large, com- 
modious, and handfome, and the ancient woods around it 
give it a venerable character. Clofe behind the houfe are 
two Cromlechs, the largeft of which has been long defig- 
nated by the name of “ Cromlech of Mona.’”’? See Crom- 
Lecu. Seeaninterefting poem called “ Beaumaris Bay,” with 
notes: “ A Tour round North Wales,” by the Rep: W. 
Bingley; and “ Mr. Pennant’s Tours in North Wales.” 

EAU-MASS. See Mass. 

BEAUME Cave. Sce Baume. 

BEAUMEILLE, Lavrent-Ancriyiet pe LA, in 
Biography, a modern French writer, was born in 1727, at 
Valleraugues, in the diocefe of Allais. Having been invited 
to Denmark to undertake a profefforfhip of French Belles 
Lettres, he ed his courfe by a “ Difcourfe,”’ printed in 
175t. But the climate being too fevere for his conftitution, 
he quitted Denmark with a penfion and the title of counfel- 
lor. In his return by way of Berlin, he wifhed to form an 
acquaintance with Voltaire, of whofe writings he was a paf- 
fionate admirer ; but their irritable difpofitions produced a 

rrel, which admitted of no reconciliation, and which pro- 
Read perfonalities equally difreputable to both. On his ar- 
rival at Paris, in 1753, his publication, entitled “ Mes Pen- 
fées,”’ caufed him to be confined in the Baftile; and foon 
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after his liberation he was committed to the fame prifom on 
account of his ‘* Memoirs of Maintenon.”? After his fecond 
liberation, he retired into the country ; but in 1772, he was 
called back to Paris to occupy the pott of king’s librarian, 
from which death removed him in confequence of a diforder 
of his breait, in November 1773. The principal of his 
works are “ A Defence of the Spirit of Laws ;”? «* Mes Pen- 
fees,” a fatirical work; “ Mem. of Mad. Maintenon,” 6 
vols. r2mo. foon followed by 9 vols. of her “ Letters ;” 
« Letters to M. de Voltaire,” 1761, 12mo. upon the perufal 
of which Voltaire acknowledged, “the rafeal has a great 
deal of wit ;”? « Thoughts of Seneca,” Latin and French ; 
and “ Commentary on the Henriade,” 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. 
He left lome MSS. He is faid to have been of an open 
and frank temper, but hatty, captious, and addiéted to fa« 
tire. Nouv. Diét. Hitt. 

BEAUMENIL, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Eure, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Bernay ; 2 leagues S. S. E. of Bernay. The place 
contains 448 and the canton 9330 inhabitants, ona territory 
of 190 kiliometres containing 21 communes. 

BEAUMES, a town of France, chief place of a can- 
ton in the department of Vauclufe and diftriét of Orange. 
The place contains 1373 and the canton 5452 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 1224 kiliometres and g communes. 

BEAUMETZ-LES-LOGES, a town of France, ini 
the department of the Straits of Calais, and chief place of 
a canton in the diftri&t of Arras ;, 2 leagues S.W. of Arras. 
The place contains 318 and the canton 10,683 inhabitants: 
the territory includes 1874 kiliometres and z9 communes. 

BEAUMONT, Etre pz, in Biography, was born at 
Charenton, in Normandy, in 1732, and admitted an advocate: 
ia 1752, in which profeffion he did not fucceed for want of 
voice. Upon his retirement from the bar, he became a writer,. 
and addrefied a variety of eloquent pieces to the magittrates: 
and to the public. His memoir in behalf of the unfortunate 
Calas family produced a permanenteffeét. Thiswasfucceeded 
by many others, no lefs interefting and pathetic. Beaumont’s 
imagination was lively, but like other perfons of the fame 
ealt, he was liable to dejection. He was lord of Caen, ins 
Normandy, where he snftituted an interefting fettival, called 
“« Fete des bons gens,’”? or the good folks’ feaft.. He died 
at Paris, in 1785. 

The wife of the preceding, Mapame Exte pu Brave 
MONT, was born at Caen in 1730, and is known with repu- 
tation by her “ Letters of the Marquis de Rofelle,”’ 12mo. 
a novel, which exhibits a faithful picture of the manners and 
charaéters of the courtiers of the day, and of their fyco- 
phants and dependants. In fociety fhe was beloved and re- 
{pected by reafon of the amiablenefs of her difpofition, the 

olite eafe of her manners, the foundnefs of her underftand- 
ing, and the extent of her knowledge. She died at Paris in 
1783. Nouv. Diét. Hitt. 

Beaumont, Peancts, aneminent dramatic poet, was the: 
fon of Francis Beaumont, one of the judyes of the common 
pleas, and born at Grace-Dieu, in Leicefterthire, an ancient 
feat of the family, in 1585 or r586. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and afterwards admitted a ftudent in the Innev 
Temple, where his devotion to the Mufes diverted his atten- 
tion from the ftudy of the law. Beaumont and Fletcher 
were fo intimately conneéted, and wrote fo much in concerty, 
that it is difficult at this diftance of time to aflign to each his 
appropriate part in the numerous compofitions, tragic and 
comic, which have been publifhed under their common 
names. Tradition reports, and probably with truth, that 
Beaumont was peculiarly diftinguifhed by judgment, which 
was commonly employed in correéting nd retrenching the 
fuperfluities of Fletcher's wit. It appears, however, from 
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an exarpination of Beaumont’s diftinc: produétions, and par- 
ticularly his little Mafque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s 
Inn, and alfo a poem entitled the “ Hermaphrodite,” that 
he was by no means deftitute of poetic imagination and in- 
vention, and that his verfification is elegant and harmonious. 
Beaumont was eiteemed fo accurate a judge of plays, that 
Ben Jonfon, who expreffed his affetionate regard for him 
ina copy of verfes, fubmitted all his writings to his cenfure, 
and is thought to have availed himfelf of his judgment in 
correéting, 1f nbt in contriving, all his plots. He died be- 
fore he had attained the age or 30 years, in March, 1615 ; 
and left a daughter, who. was in pofieflion of feveral poems 
of her father’s writings, but they were all loft at fea in avoyage 
from Ireland, where fhe had lived for fome time in the 
duke of Ormond’s family. Belfides the plays in which he 
was jointly concerned with Mr. Fletcher (for an account of 
which fee Frutcuer), he wrote the dramatic piece above 
mentioned, entitled, «A Mafque, &c.’’ “ A Poetical Epif- 
tle to Ben Jonfon,’? * Verfes to his Friend Matter John 
Fletcher upon his Faithful Shepherdefs,”’ and other poems, 
printed together in 1653, 8vo. The elder brother of the 
preceding, fir John Beaumont, was diitinguifhed by his poeti- 
cal talents, and was the author of feveral pieces which had 
confiderable merit. .A volume of his mifcellaneous poems 
was publifhed by his fon in 1629. Gen. Dict. Biog. But. 

Bsaumont, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Pont ’Evéque, 6 leagues E. N. E. of Caen. 
—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of the Céte 
d’Or, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€ of Is-fur- 
Tille, 16 miles N. E. of Dijon. —Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Channel, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftriét of Valognes, 8 miles weit of Cherburg. 
The place contains 538 and the canton 9493 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 1924 kiliometres, including 20 communes. 
—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of Puy-de- 
Déme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, 2 miles fouth of Clermont.—Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Seine and Oife, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri& of Pontoife, on the Oife, 
33 miles north of Paris.—Alfo, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Dordogne, and thief place of a canton, in 
the difttiGi of Bergerac, 34 leagues weit of Belvez. The 
place contains 1505 and the canton 7124 inhabitants ona 
territory of 170 kiliometres and 14. communes.—Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Sarte, and chief 
place ofa canton, in the diitrict of Mamers, 5 leagues N.E. 
of Le Mans. The place contains 2402 and the canton 
14,720 inhabitants: the territory includes 175 kiliometres 
and 15 communes, A 

BEaumont en Argonne, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Sedan, 33 leagues 8. S. E. of Sedan. 

Beaumont-Les-Forges, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Nyevre, and chief place ofa canton, in the di- 
ftri& of La Charité on the Nyevre, 13 miles north of Nevers. 

Beaumont on Gatinois, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Mame, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Nemours, 4 leagues S.W. of Nemours. 

Beaumont de Lomagre, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftritt of Caftel-Sarrazin, 5 leagues N. W. of 
Grenade. The place contains 3700 and the canton 11,177 
inhabitants; the territory includes 200 kiliometres and zo 
communes. 

Beaumont Le Roger, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, and chief place of a cantor, in the di- 
trict of Bernay, 27 leagues E. of Bernay. The place coa- 
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‘ 
tains 1406 and the canton 13,685 inhabitants: the territory 


includes 2274 kiliometres and 26 communes. N. lat. 49° 5’... 


I. long. 0° 41’. P 

Beaumont fur Ve/lc, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the di- 
{tri of Reims, feated on the Vefle, 8 miles S.E. of Reims. 
—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of Jemappe, 


and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Charleroy.° 


The: place contains 1376 and the canton 7458 inhabitants : 
on a territory of 1774, kiliometres, including 10 communes. 

BEAUNE, a town of France, in the department of-the 
Mayne and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét 
of Baugé, 3 leagues éaft of Angers, and 3 weit of Bauge. 


—Alfo, a town of France, .and principal place of a diftmét, — 


in the department of the Cote d’Or, 7 leagues fouth of 
Dijon. 
inhabitants ; on a territory. of 300 kiliometres. The northern 
canton includes. 13 and the fouthern 16. communes. N. lat. 
47 - E. long. 4° 50'.—Alfo, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of Pithiviers. The place contains 2057 and the can- 
ton 14,845 inhabitants : the territory includes 250 kiliome- 
tres and 24 communes. / ‘ 


BEAU-PLEADER;, or Bew-pLteaper in: Law, a. 
writ on the ftatute of Marlbridge, 52 Hen. IDI. c.11. where-_ 


by it is provided, that no fine fhall be taken of any man in 
any court for fair-pleading, i. e. for not pleading aptly and to 
the purpofe. And beau-pleader is as well in refpe&t of vis 
cious pleadings, as of the fair-pleading, by way of amend- 
ment. 2 Init. 122. 

BEAUPRE’, in Geography, an ifland in the Pacific 
ocean, fo called after the name of Beaupré, engineer-geo- 
grapher to the expedition fitted out for fearch of La Peroufe, 
lying weft of the new Hebrides, in S. lat. 20° 14’. E. long. 
161° 27. It is very low, and about 1500 toifes lous. 

BEAUPREAU, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mayne and Loire, and chief place of a diftric, 3 leagues 
S. of St. Florent. The,place contains 1640 and the canton: 
11,250 inhabitants: the territory includes 260 kiliometres 
and 1¥ communes. 


BEAUQUESNE, a town of France, in the fae tes 


of the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Doulens, 2 leagues S. E. of Doulens. : 

BEAURAING, a town of France, in the department 
of the Sambre and Meufe, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftrict of Dinant; the place contains 452 and the can- 
ton 667 habitants: the territory includes 257! kiliometres 
and 33 communes. 

BEAUREGARD, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Dordogne, 4 leagues fouth of Periguenx.— 
Alfo, a town 'of France, in the department of Puy-de-Déme, 


3 leagues eait of Clermont-Ferrand.—A Ifo, a townof France,. 


in the department of Lot, 5 leagues E.S.E. of Cahors. 
BEAUREPAIRE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diitri& of Louhans, 24 leagues eaft of Louhans. The 
place contains 817 and the canton 8405 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 1224 kiliometres, including 7 communes.—A Ifo, 
a town of France, in the department of the Ifere, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftrict of Vienne, 3 leazues S:E. 
of Vienne. The place coxtains 1800 and the canton 9850 
inhabitants: ona territory of 195 kiliometres including 14) 
communes, ; 
BEAURIEUX, a town of France, in the department. 
of the Aifme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of, 
Laon, 34. leagues N. W. of Reims, 
BEAUSOBRE, Isaac pz, in Bingraphy, a learned 
French Calvinift minifter, was Born at Niort in Swifferland, 
in 


The place contains 5344. and the canton 23,090° 
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in 1659, and defcended froma family of Provence, origi- 
nally named Boffart, aud changed into Beaufobre on their 
retreat into Swifferland from the maffacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. Having completed his education at the proteitaut 
collere of Saumur, he declined the profeffion of the law, in 
which he was tempted to engage by flattering profpeéts, 
and determined to devote himfeif to the Ckriftian miniftry. 
Accordingly*he was ordained at the age of 22 years, and 
ferved a church in France for 3 or 4 years; but when his 
place of worthip was fhut up, his zeal prompted him to 
break the king’s feal, which was affixed to the doors; and 
on this account being condemned to an “* amende honora- 
ble,” he left his country, and took refuge in Holland. 
Under the patronage of the princefs of Orange, he was ap- 
ointed chaplain to her daughter, the princefs of Anhalt 
Deffau 5 and in 1686, fettled at Deflau, where he had lei- 
fure to profecute his ftudies. In 1693, he publifhed the 
firit refult of his theological acquifitions, under the title of 
st A Defence of the Reformed,” which was very favourably 
received by his party. In1694, he obtained a very advan- 
tageous fettlement among the French refugees at Berlin, 
which was the place of his refidence for the remainder of his 
life. Here he fuitained feveral offices of diltinStion among 
his brethren, and difcharged the duties conneéted with them 
in a manner honourable to himfelf, and fatisfaCtory to them. 
At the fame time he was afliduous in his application to his 
ftudies, and thus acquired that extenfive erudition, for'which 
he was fo eminent. The firlt work which he undertook, 
and which occupied many years of his life, was ‘« A Hiltory 
of the Reformation.” This work, which he left in manu- 
{cript for the prefs, was publifhed at Berlin in 2 vols. large 
Svo. in 1784, 1785, under the title of “ Hiftoire de la Re- 
formation, ou Origin et Progrés du Lutheranifme dans 
PEmpire, &c.” i. e. A Hiftory of the Reformation, or an 
Account of the Origin and Progrefs of Lutheranifm in the 
Empire, and in the States where the Confeffion of Aug{burg 
was received, from the year 1517 to 1530. Although the 
origin and progrefs of Lutheranifm be the principal objects 
of this work, in the difcuffion of which the: author has 
availed himfelf of the materials contained in the excellent 
hiftory of Seckendorff, it contains alfo details and illuftra- 
tions of feveral politico-ecclefiaitical tranfactions, that are 
not to be found in Seckendorff, or in any other writer known 
tous. It alfo comprehends very curious and ample details re- 
lative to the progrefs of the reformation in France and Swif- 
ferland, and the charaéters, learning, and writings of thofe 
who ftood foremott in maiataining or oppofing the dotrines 
and remonttrances of the reformers. Beaufobre was alfo 
employed with his rae. the learned I’Enfant by the 
court of Berlin in a French verfion of the New Teflament. 
This work, of which St Paul’s epiftles fell to the fhare of 
Beaufobre, was publifhed in 1718, inz2 vols. gto. with an 
ample preface at notes, and was wellreceived. Beaufobre 
was one of the principal members of the new fociety, deno- 
minated ‘* Anonymous,’ and contributed feveral pieces to 
the * Bibliothéque Germanique,”” of which journal he was 
the dire€tor as long as he lived. His papers are “ A Dif- 
fertation on the Adamites of Bohemia ;” “ A Differtation 
onthe ftatue of Paneades ;” “ On the Virgin Queen of Po- 
Jand;” and “Converfations on Images.’’ But the moft elabo- 
rate and efleemed of his works is his “* Hiltory of Mani- 
cheans and of Manicheifm,’ in 2 vols. gto. French; the firlt, 
publifhed at Amfterdam, in 1734, and the fecond, after his 
death, in 1739, to which is annexed a poithumous differtation 
fur les Nazarenes, Laufanne, 1745. To the character of 
this work, very generally applauded by the learned for the 
extent of its erudition and the Gusrulasity of its candour, 


we fhall fubjoin the following teRimonies. The celebrated 
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hiftorian Gibbon fays of it (Hift. Decl. &c. vol. viii. p. 260, 


note): * This isa treafure of ancient philofophy and the- 
ology. The learned hiftorian {pins with incomparable art 
the {yftematic thread of opinion, and transforms himfelf by 
turns into the perfon ofa faint, a fage, or an heretic. Yet 
his refinement is fometimes exceffive : he betrays an antiable 
partiality in favour of the weaker fide, and while he guards 
againit calumny, he does not allow fufficient feope for fuper- 
{tition and fanaticifm.”? ‘The candid and impartial Lardner 
(Works, vol. iii. p. 539.), after acknowledging his obliga. 
tions to Beaufobre, from whom however he benabiuslly 
differs, fays of this work, that « it contains not only a la- 
boured hiftory of the Manichees, but likewife feveral enter- 
taining and ufeful digreffions concerning the opinions of the 
heathen philofophers, and the molt early Chriftian feéts 3’? 
and he clofes with exprefling a with, “ that fome learned 
man might have fufficient leiture aod encouragement to give’ 
us ahandfome. edition of it in Englifh.?? “ As for me,” 
fays Beaufobre himfelf (Hit. Man. t. ii. p..730.) whom 
heaven has preferved from the: fpirit of the church, who 
knew no greater good than freedom of thought, nor any 
more delightful employment than the fearch of truth, nor 
greater pleafure than that of finding and {peaking it, I have 
ie ecclefiaftical hiftory with as little prejudice as pof- 
ble.”” 

In the compofition of his fermons, Beaufobre employed 
much timeand care, and they contained much original matter, 
moral and theological, and a fund of the moft Hisakice ora- 
tory. His talents for preaching, and his powers for converfa- 
tion, continued unimpared to his feventy-ninth year. He was 
eminently a polifhed fcholar, and adorned a perfon, natu- 
rally agreeable and prepoffefling, with all the acquired graces 
of good company. ‘The qualities of his heart were no lefs 
diftinguifhed than the faculties of his underftanding. He 
was kind, generous, chearful, and difinteretted, always ready 
to perform acts of friendfhip, and deteiting every degree of 
malevolence and flander. He enjoyed life without interrup- 
tion from the weaknefies of advanced age to his 8oth year, 
and died on June 5th, 1738. Beaufobre was twice married, 
and Jeft children by both wives, of whom Charles Lewis 
was pallor of a church in Berlin, and made himfelf known 
by fome learned works ; and Leopold was colonel of a regi- 
ment in the Ruffian fervice. Tour yolumes of poithumous 
fermons were printed at Laufanne, in 1755. Mem. fur la 
Vie, &c. de Beaufobre, prefixed to the fecond volume of his 
Ait. du Manicheifm, 

BEAUSSET, Lz, in Geography. See Bausser. 

BEAUTY, in a general and popular fenfe, denotes that 
quality, or affemblaye and union of qualities in the objects of 
our perception, whether they be material, intelleétual, or 
moral, which we contemplate with emotions of complacence 
and pleafure ; and it is referred by many writers to a prin- 
ciple or faculty, called by fomé an “internal fenfe,’? and 
by others “ tafte.”” Ngee thefe articles.) In amore. ftriét 
and philofophical fenfe, beauty may denote that fentiment 
or feeling which is excited in the mind by objects of percep- 
tion, that are adapted to infpire love, or Moe fimilar paffion, 
or to give pleafure. 

The word Beauty, according to Dr. Hutchefon, (En- 
quiry prey, Beauty, &c. p. 7.) fignifies the idea raifed 
in us; and afenfe of beauty denotes our power of receiving 
this idea, which he denominates an internal fenfe. "This 
ingenious writer confiders beauty as original or abfolute, and 
comparative or relative. By the former, however, he does 
not underftand any quality fuppofed to exift in the objeét, 
which fhould of itfelf be beautiful, without relation to any 
mind which perceives it; for beauty, he fays, like other 
names of fenlible ideas, properly denotes the scala of 
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fome mind; and, therefore, by abfolute beauty he means 
only that beauty which we perceive in objects without com- 
parifon to any thing external, of which the object is fup- 
pofed to be an imitation or pi¢ture ; fuchas that beauty per- 
ceived from the works of nature, artificial forms, figures, and 
theorems. Whereas comparative or relative beauty is that 
which we perceive in objects, commonly confidered as imi- 
tations or refemblances of fomething elfe. The general 
fource of our ideas of beauty, according to this writer, is 
uniformity amidft variety ; and what we cail beautiful in ob- 
jects feems to be ina compound ratio of uniformity and va- 
riety, fo that where the uniformity of bodies is equal, the 
beauty is asthe variety, and vice verfa.. This pofition he 
iluitrates by a number of examples deduced from different 
figures, from the works of nature, from the inward ftructure 
and outward form of animals, and the proportion of their 
parts to each other, from the harmony of found, from theo- 
rems or univerfal truths, and from the works of art. Rela- 
tive beauty is founded, as he conceives, on a conformity, ora 
kind of unity between the original and the copy; and ‘for 
obtaining this fort of beauty it is not neceffary that there 
fhould be any beauty in the original ; for an exact imitation 
may {till be beautiful, though the original is altogether def- 
titute of beauty. A fenfe of beauty from uniformity amidtt 
variety.is, in his opinion, univerfally prevalent among man- 
kind; and for the truthof the fact, he appeals to experience. 
The fame ingenious writer deduces all our ideas of virtue 
from an implanted fenfe, called « Moral fenfe;’? (which fee}; 
and he deferibes moral good and evil by the efleéts accom- 
panying the perception of them. 

Dr. Price, in his inquiry into the origin of our ideas of 
beauty and deformity of aétions, (fee « Review of the prin- 
cipal Queftions in Morals,” ch. i, and ii.) diftinguifhes be- 
tween our perception of right and wrong, and our percep- 
tion of beauty and deformity, in confidering the ations of 
moral agente. He obferves that, in contemplating fuch ac- 
tions, we have both a perception of the underltanding and a 
feeling of the heart ; and that the latter, or the effeéts in us 
accompanying our moral perceptions, depend on two caufes; 
partly on the pofitive conttitution of our nature, but princi- 
pally on the effential congruity or incongruity between mo- 
ral ideas and our intelle€tual faculties. * Placet fuapte na- 
tura-virtus,’’ Seneca. ‘ Etiamfi a nullo laudetur, natura 
-e{t Jaudabile.’? Tully. He apprehends, that the above-men- 
‘tioned author was led to derive all our ideas of virtue from an 
implanted fenfe, in confequence of not duly confidering the 
difference between the “ honeftum,” and « pulchrum,” the 
“© Mixcuov,?? and “ xxAov,”? of aétions; or of not carefully dif- 
tinguifhing between the difcernment of the mind and the 
fenfations attending it in our moral perceptions. With him 
the reéitude of an aétion is the fame with its gratefulne/s to 
the obferver ; and wrong, the contrary. But what, fays 
this writer, can be more evident, than that right and pleafures 
«vrong and pain, are as different as a caufe and its efiect; 
what is underftood and what is felt ; abfolute truth. and its 
agreeablene/s to the mind. Mr. Balguy indeed (fee his 
«¢ Traéts on the Foundation of Moral Goodnefs, p- 61.””) 
is of opinion, that all beauty, whether natural or moral, is 
a fpecies of abfolute truth ; as refulting from, or confifting 
in, the neceflary relations and congruities of ideas. As to 
meral beauty, fays Dr. Price, one would think, that the 
author juft cited muit mean, though his neaning is not very 
intelligible, that it denotes a real quality of certain aGions. 
But the word beauty feems always to refer to the reception 
of pleafure ; and therefore the beauty of an aétion, or cha- 
racter, mult fignify its being fuch as pleafes us, or having an 
aptne{s to pleafe when perceived. Nor canit be juit to con- 
eeive more in the aétion itfelf, or to affirm more of it, than 


this aptnefs, or that objective goodnefs or reGitude on which 
it depends. Beauty and lovelinefs are fynonymous; but an 
object /elf-lovely can only mean an object, by its nature, fitted 
to engage love. It may be added, that the epithets beauti- 
fu! and amiable are, in common language, confined to actions 
and charaéters that pleafe us highly, from the peculiar de- 
gree of moral worth and beauty apprehended inthem. AIL 
virtuous aétions muft be pleafing-to an intelligent obferver ; 
but they do not all pleafe to the degree neceflary to entitle 
them to thefe epithets, as they are generally applied. “Thefe 
obfervations are applicable, as Dr. Price thinks, witha little 
variation, to natural beauty; the general fenfe of which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hutchefor, is uniformity amid{t variety. 
If we afk, why this pleafes? The proper anfwer is, that by 
its nature it is adapted to pleafe. ‘There feems, as Dr. P. 
obferves, no more occafion in this cafe to have recourfe to an 
implanted fenfe than in the former. Regular objects contri- 
bute towards producing the complacency of our minds, and 
the preference we give them, becaufe they are more eafily 
viewed and comprehended by the mind ; becaufe order and 
fymmetry give objects their ftability and ftrength, and fub- 
ferviency to any valuable purpofe ; and becaufe regularity 
and order evidence art and delign. Brutes are incapable of 
the pleafures of beauty, becaufe they proceed from a com- 
parifon of objeéts, and a difcernment of analogy, defign, and 
proportion, to which their faculties do not reach. ach? 4, 

To Dr. Hutchefon’s theory of beauty, which afcribes it 
to uniformity amidit variety, it has been obje€ted, that, 
though it accounts in a fatisfactory manner for the beauty of 
many figures, yet when we endeavour to apply this principle 
to beautiful objeéts of fome other kind, as to colour or 
motion, it will be found irrelative. And even in external 
figured obje¢ts, it is not juit, that their beauty is in propor- 
tion to their mixture of variety, with uniformity, as many 
are highly beautiful and pleafe us much, which have no va- 
riety at all, and others which poffefs variety to a degree of 
intricacy. With.refpeét to the opinion, that natural beauty 
is a real quality of obje&s, it may be obferved, that it feems 
impoflible for any one to conceive the objects themfelves to 
poilefs more than a particular order of parts, and certain 
powers, or an affinity to our perceptive faculties, thence 
arifing : and if we call this beauty, then it is an abfolute 
inherent quality of certain objeéts, and equally exifting, 
whether our mind difcerns it-or not. However, order and 
regularity are, more properly, the caufes of beauty than 
beauty itfelf. ‘ 

Beauty, fays another ingenious writer, (fee Reid’s Eflay 
on the Intelletual Powers of man, ch. iv.) 1s found in things 
fo various and fo very different in nature, that it is difficult 
to fay, wherein it confifts, or what can be common to all 
the objects in which it is found. Of the objects of fenfe 
we find beauty in colour, in found, in form, i motion, 
There are beauties of fpeech, and beauties of thought ; 
beauties in the arts, and inthe fciences ; beauties in actions, 
in aifeGtions, and in charaGters. In things fo different, and fo 
unlike, is there any quality, the fame in all, which we may 
call by the name of beauty? Why then fhould things fo 
different be called by the fame name? They pleafe, and 
are denominated beautiful, not in virtue of any one quality 
common to them all, but by means of feveral different prin= 
ciples in human nature. ‘The agreeable emotion, excited 
by them, and called beauty, is produced by different caufes. 

towever, though there be nothing common in the things 
themfelves, yet the kinds of beauty, which feem to be as 
various as the objeéts to which it is afcribed, muit have fome 
common relation to us, or to fomething elfe, which leads us 
to give them the fame name. All the objects we call beau- 
tiful, agree in two things, which feem to concur rob 
enfe 
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fenfe of beauty. Firft, when they are.perceived, or even 
imagined, they produce a certain agreeable emotion or feeling 
in the mind; and fecondly, this agreeable emotion is ac- 
companied with an opinion or belief of their having fome 

rfe€tion or excellence belonging to them. “Whether the 
pleafure we feel in contemplating beautiful objeéts may have 
any neceffary connetion with the belief of their excellence, 
or whether that pleafure be conjoined with this belief, merely 
by the good pleafure of our Maker, Dr. Reid does not de- 
termine. Beautiful objets excite an emotion of a foothing 
and enlivening kind, that fweetens the temper, allays angry 
paflions, and promotes every benevolent affeCtion, and ait 
es to other agreeable emotions, fuch as thofe of love, 

Ope, and joy- “ There is nothing,” fays Mr. Addifon, 
*€ that makes its way more dire€tly to’ the foul than beauty, 
which immediately diffufes a fecret fatisfa€tion and com- 
placence through the imagination, and gives a finifhing to 
any thing that is great and uncommon. The very firft cif- 
covery of it ftrikes the mind with an inward joy, and {preads 
a chearfulnefs and delight through all its faculties.”” This 
agreeable emotion, produced by beautiful objects, is accom- 
panied with an opinion or judgment of fome perfection or 
excellence of thofe objeéts, adapted by its nature for pro- 
ducing that emotion ; and this, according to Dr. Reid, is a 
fecond ingredient in our fenfe of beauty. To affert, fays 
this writer, that there is in reality no beauty in thofe objects, 
in which all men perceive beauty, is to attribute to man fal- 
lacious fenfes ; and thus to think difrefpeétfully of the Au- 
thor of our being ; who has diffufed over all the works of 
nature a profufion of beauties, which are real, and not fan- 
ciful, and thoufands of which our faculties are too dull to 
perceive. This author diftinguifhes our determinations with 
regard to the beauty of objeéis into two kinds, viz. inftinc- 
tive and rational. In the former cafe, objets ftrike us at 
once, and appear beautiful at firft fight, without any reflec- 
tion, and without our being able to fay why we call them 
beautiful, or being able to fpecify any perfe&ion which 
ome: our Jide Whereas our rational judgment of 


uty is grounded on fome agreeable quality of the object, 
which is ¢ inGtly conceived, and may be {pecified. Beauty 
itfelf be diftingoifhed into original, and derived. It is 


natural and agreeable to the ftrain of human fentiments and 
of human language, fays Dr. Reid, that in many cafes the 
beauty which originally and properly exifts in the things 
fignified, fhould be transferred to the fign; that which isin 
the caufe to the effeét; that which is in the etd to the 
means; and that which is in the agent to the inftrument. 
E.G. Thebeauty of good breeding is not originally in the 
external behaviour in which it confits it is derived from 
the quélities of mind, which it expreffes ; and though there 
inay be good breeding without the amiable qualities of mind, 
its beauty is fill derived from what it naturally expreffes. 
Good breeding is the piéture ; thefe agreeable qualities are 
the original ; and it is the beauty of the segital that is re- 
fieéted to our fenfes by the picture. 

As to the ufe of the term beauty, fome have extended it 
fo a8 to include every thing that pleafes a good tafe ; and 
others have reftricted it to the objeéts of fight, when they 
are either feen, remembered, or imagined. But the latter 
fenfe is much too limited, as there aré beauties of various 
kinds, that are not objects of fight, fuch as thofe of mufic, 
compofition, character, affe€tions, and actions ; and as per- 
fons may be competent judges of feveral forts of beauty, who 
are deprived of the facalty of fight. It may be obferved, 
that as the proper obje&t of admiration is grandeur, beauty 
is the proper objeé of love and efteem: and this couneétion 
of beauty with real perfeGiion was a capital doctrine of the 
Socratic fchoo). It is often afcribed to Socrates in the dia- 
logues of Plato and of Xenophon. We may, therefore, jullly 
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afcribe beauty to thofe qualities that are the natural ebjeéts. 
of love and kmd affeCtion: of this kind are thofe moral vir- 
tues, which ina peculiar manner conititute a lovely character; 
fuch as innocence, ntlenefs, condefcenfion, humanity, na- 
tural affeCtion, public fpirit, and the whole train of the foft 
and gentle: virtues: qualities which are amiable from their 
very nature, and on account of their intrinfic worth. There 
are alfo many intellectual talents, which excite our love and 
efteem of thofe who poflefs them, fuch are knowledge, good 
fenfe, wit, humour, chearfalnefs, good tafte, excellence in 
any of the fine arts, eloquence in dramatic action, and alfo 
excellence in every art’of peace or war that is ufeful to fo- 
ciety. There are likewife talents or accomplifhments, which 
we refer to the body, that have an original beauty and come- 
linefs ; fuch as health, flrength, and agility, the ufual at- 
tendants of youth, fkillin bodily exercife, and fkill in tne me- 
chanic arts. Dr. Reid is of opinion, that beauty originally 
dwells in the moral and intellectual perfections of mind, and 
in its ative powers, and that from this, as the fountain, all 
the beauty which we perceive in the vifible world is derived. 
This was the opinion of the ancient philofophers above, 
named; and it has been adopted by lord Shaftfbury and Dr. 
Akenfide among the modertis. 
«¢ Mind, mind alone! bear witnefs earth and heav’n, 
The living fountains in itfelf contains 
Of beauteous and fublime. Here, hand in hand, 
Sit paramount the graces. Here, enthron’d, 
Celeitial Venus, with divineft airs, 
Invites the foul to never-failing joy.”” AKENSIDE, 
But neither mind, nor any one of its qualities or powers, is 
an immediate object of perception to man. Thefe are per- 
ceived through the medium of material objects, on which 
their fignatures are impreffed. The figns of thefe qualities 
are immediately perceived by the fenkes, and by them re- 
flected to the underftanding: and we are apt to attribute to 
the fign the beauty which is properly and originally in the 
thing fignified. Thus, the Invilible Creator Pack itamped 
on his works fignatures of his divine wifdom, power, and be- 
nignity, which are vifible to all men. The works of men in 
fcience, in the arts of tafte, and in the mechanical arts, bear 
the fignatures of thofe qualities of mind, which were em- 
ployed in their produétion. ‘Their external behaviour or 
conduét in life exprefles the good or bad qualities of their 
minds, In every {pecies of aiimals we perceive by vifible 
fizns their inftinéts, appetites, affections, or fagacity ; and 
even in the inanimate world, there are mavy things analo- 
gous to the qualities of mind; fo that there is hardly any 
thing belonging to mind, which may not be reprefented by 
images taken From the objects of fenfe; and, on the other 
hand, every object of fenfe is beautiful, by borrowing attir 
from attributes of the mind. Thus, the beauties OF elie 
though invifible in themfelves, are perceived in the objects of 
fenfe, on which their beauty is impreffed. Thus alfo, in 
thofe qualities of fenfible objeéts to which we afcribe beauty, 
we ditcover in them fome relation to mind, and the greatell 
in thofe that are moft beautiful. The qualities of inanimate 
matter, in which we perceive pi are found, colour, form, 
and motion: the firft being an objeét of hearing; and the . 
other three of fight. Thefe feveral qualities are particularly 
illuftrated by Dr. Reid, with a view of evincing the beauty . 
that refpeétively belongs to ‘hem. Every beauty in the 
vegetable creation, of omhigh we form any rational judgment, 
exprefles fome perfeétion in the object, or fome wife contriv- 
ancé in the sithor. In the daicist kingdom we perceive fu- 
erior beauties, refulting from life, fenfe, activity, various 
inftinéts and affections, and in many cafes, great fagacity ; 
which are attributes of mind, and poffefs an original beauty. 
In their manner of lifé we obferye, that oe poflefs powers, 
outward form, aid inward a exatily adapted to it s 
an 
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and the more perfe€tly any individual is fitted for its end and 
manner of life, the greater is its beauty. But of all the ob- 
jects of fenfe, the moft ftriking and attraGtive beauty is per- 
ceived in the human fpecies, and particularly in the fair fex. 
In the following well-known paflage of Milton, this great 
poet derives the beauty of the firft pair in paradife from thofe 
expreflions ef moral and intelle¢tual qualities, which appeared 
in their outward form and demeanour. 
‘© Two of far nobler fhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere€&t! with native honour clad, 
In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all, 
And worthy feem’d, for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker, fhone 
‘Truth, wifdom, fanGtitude fevere, and pure: 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d, 
Whence true authority in man; though both 
Not equal, as their fex not equal feem’d, 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d, 
For foftnefs fhe, and {weet attractive grace,’ 
The author of ‘ Crito,” or «* a Dialogue on Beauty,” 
confidered in its reference to the human {pecies, and particu- 
Yarly to the female fex, afcribed to the author of ‘* Polyme- 
tis,’’ and republifhed by Dodfley, in his colleétion of  Fu- 
gitive Pieces,’’ reduces this {pecies of beauty to the four 
heads of colour, form, expreflion, and grace : the two former 
of which may be called the body, and the two latter, the 
foul of beauty. As for the beauty of colour, if we allow 
for aflociations and prepoffeffions arifing from difference of 
climate and peculiarity of conititution, that have great in- 
fluence on the internal fenfe, as well as on thofe fenfes that 
are external, and confequently on the judgment, it feems to 
depend, according to the common eftimate of mankind, on 
that quality, as it expreffes perfect health and livelinefs, and 
in the fair fex, foftnefs and delicacy; nor can any thing be 
called deformity but what indicates difeafe and decline. 
The beauty of colour, therefore, is derived from the perfec- 
tion which it expreffes. ‘‘ Venuftas et pulchritudo corporis 
fecerni non poteit a valetudine.”? Cicero. The moft beauti- 
ful form or proportion of parts, according to this author, is 
that which indicates delicacy and foftnefs in the fair fex; 
and in the male, either ftrength or agility ; fo that the beau- 
ty of form lies altogether in expreffion. With regard to ex- 
preffion, he obferves, that this has greater power than either 
colour or form; and that it is only the expreffion of the 
tender and kind paflions that gives beauty; that all the 
cruel and unkind ones add to deformity ; and that, on their 
account, good nature may very properly be faid to be the 
beit feature, even in the fineft face. Modetty, fenfibility, 
and fweetnefs, blended together, fo as either to enliven or 
correct each other, give almoft as much attraction as the 
paflions are capable of adding to a very pretty face. It is 
owing to this force of pleafingnefs, which attends all the 
kinder paffions, fays this author, that lovers not only feem, 
but really are, more beautiful to each other than to the reft 
of the world; and in their mutual prefence and intercourfe 
there is, as a French writer has well expreffed it, a foul upon 
their countenances, which does not appear when they are 
abfent from one another, or even in company that lays a 
rejtraint upon their features. The laft and nobleft part of 
beauty is grace, which this auger thinks to be incapable of 
an accurate definition (fee Grace). All the ingredients 
ef beanty, enumerated and defcribed by this ingenious au- 
thor, terminate in expreffion: they expre!s either fome per- 
fe€tion of the body, asa part of the man, and an inftrument 
ef the mind, or fame amiable quality or attribute of the 
mind itfelf. 
Dr. Blair (LeGures,, vol. i. p. 101, &c.), in his enume- 
ration of the feparate principles of beauty, in each of 
shofe clafles of objects, which molt remarkably exhibit 


it, begins with colour, as affording the fimpleft inftance 
of beauty. With refped to this he obferves, that neither 
variety, ner uniformity, nor any other principle which he 
knows, can be affigned as the foundation of beauty ; and 
that it can be referred to no other caufe but the ftructure of 
the eye, which determines us to receive certain modifications. 
of the rays of light with more pleafure than others. As this 
organ varies in different perfons, they haye their different re- 
{peétive favourite colours. In fome cafes, he thinks it pro- 
bable, that affociation of ideas has influence on the pleafure 
which we receive from colour. Green, for inftance, may 
appear more beautiful, by being connected in our ideas with 
rural profpe¢ts and fcenes; white, with ipnocence ; blue, with 
the ferenity of the fky. Independently of {uch aflociations, 
thofe colours, chofen for beauty, are, generally, delicate, 
rather than glaring. Figure opens to us forms of beauty 
more complex and diverfified. Under this head, regula~ 
rity is firft noticed as a fource of beauty. Thus a circle, a 
{quare, a triangle, or a hexagon, pleafe the eye, by their 
regularity, as beautiful figures. But regularity is not the 
fole, or the chief foundation of beauty in figure. On the 
contrary, a certain graceful variety is found to bea much 
more powerful principle of beauty. Regularity, according 
to this author, expreffes beauty chiefly, if not folely, on ac- 
count of its fuggefting the idea of fitnefs, propriety, and 
ule, which have always a greater connection with orderly and 
proportioned forms, than with thofe which appear not con- 
itruGted according to any certain rule. Nature, the moft 
graceful artift, hath, in all her ornamental works, purfued 
variety with an apparent neglect of regularity. Mr. Ho- 
garth, in his ‘* Analyfis of Beauty,’? publifhed about the 
year 1753, enumerates, as elements of beauty, fine/s, vartetys 
uniformity, fimplicity, iniricacy, and quantity ; and he obferves, 
that figures bounded by curve lines are, in general, more 
beautiful than. thofé bounded by ftraight lines and angles. 
The beauty of figure principally depends, in his opinion, 
upon two lines which he has felected. One of them is the 
“¢ waving line,’’ fomewhat in the form of the letter S: and 
this he calls the “‘line of beauty,”’ which is found in fhells, 
flowers, and fuch other ornamental works of nature, and is 
alfo common in the figures defigned by painters and feulp- 
tors for the purpofe of decoration. he other line, which 
he calls the ‘* le of grace,” is the former waving curve, 
twilted round fome folid body, and exhibited in twifted 
pillars and twifted horns, and in the cerling worm of a com- 
mon jack. Variety plainly appears, in the inftances whiclr 
he mentions, to be fo material a principle of beauty, that 
he defines the art of drawing: pleaiing forms to be the art of 
varying well; and, according to him, the curve line, which 
is fo much the favourite of painters, derives its chigf advan- 
tage from its perpetual bending and variation from the {tiff 
regularity of the ttraight line. AZoston, fays Dr. Blair, fur- 
nifhes another fource of beauty, diftinG from figure; being of 
itfelf pleafing, fo that bodies in motion are, ‘* ceteris pari- 
bus,”? preferred to thofe at reft. But the quality of bean- 
tiful belongs to gentle motion, fuch as that ef a bird gliding 
through the air, and that ofa fmooth running itream. In ge- 
neral, motion in a ftraight line is lefs beautiful than that in an 
undulating dire€tiony and motion upwards is alfo commonly 
more agreeable than motion downwards. ‘The eafy curling 
motion of flame and fmoke is an obje& fingularly pleating, 
and exhibits an inftance of Mr. Hogarth’s waving line of 
beauty. This artift obferves, that, as all the common and 
neceflary motions for the bufinefs of life are performed in 
ftraight or plain lines, all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in waving lines. Dr. Beattie, in his «* Dif- 
fertations Moral and Critical,’’ has introduced, in his digre!- 
fion on beauty, fome ingenious remarks on this fubject. 
After obferying that cuftom hasa perpetual influence in de- _ 
termining 
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termining our notions of beauty, he proceeds to prove, that 
from affociations founded on habit, many, or perhaps molt 
of thofe pleaiing emotions are derived, which accompany the 
perception of what in things vifible is called beauty. With 
regard to the beauty or aunkwardneifs of motion, he obferves, 
that the one will be found to pleafe, and the other to dif- 
pleafe, chiefly on account of certain difagreeble ideas fuggeit- 
ed by the former, and of certain difagreeable ones affociated 
with the latter. Motions, that imply eafe, with fuch an 
arrangement and proportion of parts in the moving object, as 
may give reaion to expect its continuance without injury, 
are generally plealing, at leaft in animals, efpecially when 
they betoken a fort of perfection fuited to the nature of the 
animal. But motions, that betray infirmity, unwieldinets, 
imperfeGiion, or the appearance of danger, cannot be called 
beautiful, becaufe they convey unpleafing ideas. Thefe ob- 
fervations are illuitrated by a variety of appolite inftances. Ci- 
cero (de Off. 1. i. § 36.) blames every motion that alters the 
countenance, quickens the breath, or betrays any difcompo- 
fure. Rouffeau obferyes, that in running, a woman is detti- 
tute of that grace which attends her on other occafions. 
Perhaps, fays Beattie, the jutting out of her elbows, the 
natural effe& of her endeavouring with lifted hands to fecue 
the moft delicate part of the human frame, may give to her 
motion the appearance of timidity and conftraint. Or, per- 
haps, fhe may fail in this exercife, merely becaufe, according 
to our manners, fhe cannot be much accultomed toit. See 
Dancisc. 

It is not eafy to convey, in fo few words, fo many charm- 
ing ideas of beauty, in its feveral varieties of colour, fhape, 
attitude, and motion, as Gray has combined in the follow- 
ing image: 7 

“* Slow melting ftrains their queen’s approach declare ; 

Where’er fhe turns the graces homage pay : 

With arms fublime that float upon the air, 

In gliding ftate fhe wins her eafy way : 

O’er her warm cheek, and rifing bofom move 

The bloom of young defire, and purple light of love.”” 
But to retura from this Scie. Dr. Blair obferves, that 
though colour, figure, and motion, be feparate principles of 
beauty ; yet in many beautiful objectsthey all meet, and render 
the beauty bothgreater, and more complex. Thus, in flowers, 
trees, animals, we are entertained at once with the delicacy of 
the colour, with the gracefulnefs of figure, and fometimes 
alfo with the motion of the object. Perhaps, the moft com- 
plete affemblage of beautiful objeéts is prefented by a rich 
patural landfcape, compofed of a fufficient variety of objects ; 
fields in verdure, f{cattered trees and flowers, running veater, 
animals grazing ; to which may be added fome productions 
of art, which {uit fuch a fcene, as a bridge with arches over 
a river, {moke rifing from cottages in the mid{t of trees, and 
the diftant view of a fine building, feen by the rifing fun. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more complex 
than any which has yet been confidered. It includes the 
beauty of colour, arifing from the delicate fhades of the com- 

lexion ; and the beauty of figure, arifing from the lines 
which form the different features of the face. Dut its chief 
beauty depends upon a myfterious expreffion which it con- 
veys of the qualities of the mind; of good fenfe, or good 
humour; of {prightlinefs, candour, benevolence, feofibility, 
or other amiable difpofitions. 

Another diftin@ {pecies of beauty arifes from defign or 
art, or from the perception of means being adapted to an 
end; or the parts of any thing being well fitted to anfwer 
the defign UF che whole. Tns is altogether different from 
the perception of beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, 
or any of the caufes already mentioned. This fenfe of beauty 
in fitnefs and defign, has an extenfive influence over many 


pf our ideas, It is the foundation of the beauty which we 


difcover in the proportion of doors, windows, arches, pillars, 
and all the orders of architeétare. We fhall here obferve, 
that Mr. Perrault diftinguifhes two kinds of beauty in archi- 
tecture. The one he calls “ pofitive,”? and “ convincing,’? 
fuch as the richnefs of the materials; grandeur of the ftruc- 
ture, neatnefs of the workmanthip, fymmetry, &c.; the other 
he calls “ arbitrary,”” which depends ou the will, and which 

would admit of having their proportions changed without 

deformity. Thefe rs pleafe by the conneétion or affocia- 

tion of their ideas with others of a different kind, which 

pleafe of themfelves: they owe their beauty to that pre- 

poffeffion of the mind, by which a thing, whofe value we do 
know, infinuates an elteem for others which we do not know. 

Thus, he obferves, there are many things in architecture, 

which reafon and good fenfe would judge deformed, which, 

however, cuflom ion not only made tolerable, but even 

beautiful, by their being always joined with other beauties 
that are pofitive. Being at firft pleafed with viewing them in 

company, and merely on that account, we at length become 

ples ed with them alone; and thus we frequently become 

ond of faults, and fall in love with deformity. Our fenfe of 
fitnefs and defign holds fo high a rank among our percep- 

tions as to regulate, in a great degree, our other ideas of 
beauty. In an epic poem, a hittory, an oration, or any 

work of genius, we always require, as in other works, a fit- 
nefs, or adjuftment of means, to the end which the author 

is fuppofed to have in view.- 

Beauty, as it is applied to writing or difcourfe, denotes 
all that pleafes, either in ftyle or fentiment, from whatever 
principle that pleafure flows; and a beautiful poem or ora- 
tion means, in common language, no other than a good one; 
or one well compofed. Beauty, befides this indefinite fenfe 
of it, is alfo ufed to fignily a certain grace and amenity in 
the turn either of ftyle or fentiment, for which fome authors 
have been peculiarly diftinguifhed. In this fenfe it denotes 
a manner neither remarkably fublime, nor vehemently 
paffionate, nor uncommonly fparkling; but fuch as excites in 
the reader an emotion of the gentle placid kind, fimilar to 
what is excited by the contemplation of beautiful objects in 
nature, which diffutes over the imagination an agreeable and 
pleafing ferenity. Addifon was eminently a writer of this 
character ; and it belongs alfo to Fenelon, the author of the 
Adventures of Telemachus, Virgil, among the ancients, is 
diflinguithed, in his general manner, by beauty and grace, 
rather than fublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more of 
the beautiful than Demofthenes, whofe genius led him wholly 
towards vehemence and ftrength. 

The ingenious Mr, Burke, in his * Philofophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,’* 
excludes from the number of real caufes of beauty, the pro- 

ortion of parts, fitnefs, or that idea of utility which confifls 
in apart’s being well adapted to anfwer its end, and alfo 
perfection ; and he obferves (p- 210.) that beauty is, for the 
greater part, fome quality im bodies, acting mechanically 
upon the human mind by the intervention of the fenfes. The 
qualities of beauty, as they are merely fenfible qualities, 
which he enumerates, are the following: they fhould be 
comparatively finall, fmooth, various in the direction of their 
conftituent parts; thefe parts fhould not be angular, but 
melted, as it were, into each other; they fhould be of a deli- 
cate frame, without any remarkable appearance of tlrength 5 

the colours fhould be clear and bright, but not very ttron 
and glaring; and any glaring colour that is introduced thould 
be Breriibed with others. Thefe are the feven properties 
upon which, according to'this author, beauty depends ; pro« 
perties that operate by nature, and are lefg liable to be al- 
tered by caprice, or confounded by a diverfity of tattes, thaa 
any others, ‘The phyfiognomy alfo, fays Mr. Burke, has a 
confiderable thare in beauty, cfpecially ia that of our own 
LZ {pecion. 
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pecies. The manners give a certain determination to the 
countenance, which being obferved to correfpond pretty re- 
gularly with them, is capable of joining the effects of certain 
agreeable qualities of the mind to thofe of the body. So 
that fo forma finifhed human beauty, and to give it its full 
influence, the face mutt be expreflive of fuch gentle and ami- 
able qualities as correfpond with the foftnets, fmoothnefs, 
and delicacy of the outward form. For Mr. Burke’s mode 
of illuftrating and confirming his theory of beauty, the reader 
js referred to his work above cited. 

Dr. Sayers, in his «¢ Difquilitions, metaphyfical and lite- 
rary,’”’ Svo. in 1793, has given a new analyfis of beauty, con- 
ducted on the principles which were applied by Dr. Prieitley 
in his “¢ Leétures on Oratory and Criticifm,”? and by Mr 
Allifon in his “* Eflays on Tate,” to the explanation of the 
intellectual pleafures, namely, the’doéirines of the Hartleyan 
{chool. His argument, fimmed up in a few words, is as 
follows: that individual of a clafs of objects is juftiy to be 
efteemed more beautiful than the reft, with the whole of 
which, or with its component parts (when properly under- 
ftood), the greater number of the excellencies of its clafs 
are_univerially affociated. The fame may be afferted of any 
{pecies of objects, when compared with any other fpecies of 
its kind; and that object may be juftly elteemed a “ {tandard 
of beauty,’’? with the whole appearance, or with the compo- 
nent parts of which (when properly underitood), all the ex- 
cellencies of its kind are “univerfally”’ affociated. 

Braury, in the Arts of Defign. Whatever of beauty or 
perfeéiion becomes an objeé of contemplation to our minds, 
whether it be purelymental or perceived through the medium 
of our fenfes, muft be derived from the beautiful and perfect 
itfelf, and may be traced back towards its Divine fource. 
However diverfified, it proceeds from this fource, and direéts 
us where to feek the principles and perfeCtion of all fcience 
and art, of all things metaphyfical, phyfical, and moral, 
which by their mutual conneétion and harmony declare their 
common relation and origin; therefore what is called beauty 
in the arts of painting and {culpture muft be fought for in its 
principles, metaphytical, phytical, and moral. In this re- 
fearch we fhould do well to take thofe philofophers for our 
guides, who were the oracles of Greece, in the times when 
painting and feulpture attained their higheit excellence. In 
the dialogue between Socrates and the feulptor Clito (Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, )» Socrates concludes “ that ftatuary 
mutt reprefent the actions of the foul by form.’? And in the 
former part of the fame dialogue Parrhafias and Socrates 
agree, that the good .and evil qualities of the foul may be 
reprefented in the figures of man by painting. Plato, in his 
dialogues, reafons to the {ame purpofe, and declares, that the 
good and beautiful are one. 

Axiftotle (De Mor. |. iv. c. 7. t. iit. p. 49. De Poet. c. 7. 
t. li. p. 658.) obferves, that beauty is order in grandeur. 
Order fuppofes fymmetry, fitnefs, and harmony ; and in 
grandeur are comprifed fimplicity, unity, and majefty. How- 
ever, in his catalogue of virtues and their families, as well as 
of the oppofite vices and their families, Ariftotle concurs with 
Plato inacknowledging therelation between beauty and good- 
nefs, evil and deformity. Indeed, it has been one of the great 
objects of philofophy, through all the ancient fchools, to trace 
and demonitrate not only the likenefs but the identity of 
beauty and goodnefs’ Among the Platonifts and the Py- 
thagoreans, malignity was abandoned, goodnefs or the jutt, 
and intellect or wifdom cultivated, becaufe by this means, 
man is elevated to a nearer approach-to the divinity. 
Fortitude and temperance were the virtues of the ftoics and 
early epicureans, becaufe the one raifes man above common 
fears and wants, and the other gives him better health and 

enjoyment of his faculties. ‘Thefe conclufions are convincing, 
and their illultrations may be drawn in great abundance from. 


the hiftory and condition of the human race. Does any one 
f{upply the wants of his fellow creatures, and raife them from 
diltrefs to a ftate of comfort ? In performing thefe and fuch 
good acts his expreffion is fo tender, and his manner fo gentle, 
that all prefent fympathize in his feelings, and love the be- 
nefaétor. If any one fhews a magnanimous contempt of 
danger in a good caufe, or manfully refilts the temptation to 
an evil aé, in fo doing his features and manner exprefs dig- 
nity and fortitude, which infpire the beholders, with awe and 
refpect. We look with delight on the florid complexion of 
a perfon in high health, but with concern and difeult ata 
pallid colour and flaccid fkin, becaufe they are figns of dif- 
eafe anddecay. Weare pleafed to fee a ftout and well made 
perfon, becaufe fuch a figure befpeaks great ftrength and 
agility. We are likewife pleafed to fee a more flender figure of 
agreeable and harmonious proportions, becaufe in it fufficient 
{trength is united with varied elegance of attitude. Hence, as 
almoit every circumftance of our exittence furnifhes examples 
to thefame purpofe, might we not define the beauty of the hu- 
man perfon in the following terms?  Goodnefs, or virtue and 
wifdom, in a human form beft fuited to their expreffions and 
exertions.”” It would be as abfurd as prefumptuous for us to 
attempt entering the councils of Infinite Wildom to difcover 
why the figure of a man was made fuch as it is and no other. 
We might as well enquire why fuch a particular number of 
worlds were made in or out of our fyftem fubjeé& to fuch laws 
of gravity, motion, and revolution? But taking man as he is, 
whether we confider the faculties cf his foul, the component 
parts of his body, orthe combined operations of both, themind 
isoverwhelmed with the ftupendous and wonderful ftructure of 
the parts, and the harmony, beauty, and utility of the whole. 

Whilft we are confidering beauty in the works of painting 
and {culpture, it will be proper to remember that the word 
by which the Greeks exprefled this quality was KAA’OS, 
fair, handfome, beautiful, which applied extenfively to almoft 
any being or thing giving pleafure in confequence of its 
goodnefs. According, therefore, to this ufe of the term, we 
fhall inveftigate human beauty in both fexes, and their feveral 
diitinétions of charaéter. The human figure is wonderfully 
fuited to its various offices and employments, as well in its 
internal ftru€ture as in its outward form. The mechanical 
powers, the geometrical figures, the motion and veiet of 
fluids, and the operations of chemiftry, are continually en- 
gaged in its f{upport and renewal ; uniting an accumulation 
of force with a fimplicity of operation truly wonderful, 
and contributing in their effeéts and appearances to the 
beauty of the outward form, which inthe prefent inquiry is 
to be the object of attention. The head contains the brain, 
which fends nerves to all parts of the body and limbs, and 
the organs of four fenfes; this is the fuperior member of the 
figure, and from its elevated ftation, by means of the under- 
{tanding and will, directs and determines the aéts of all the 
inferior parts. "The body, which contains in its cavity thofe 
parts which fupply the animal funétions, is alfo a centre from 
which, and upon which, the five extremities act. The arms 
are fupported on the body ina manner moft favourable to 
all exertions of ftrength, and with their hands are fo formed, 
that thefe exertions may be alfo employed in the moft diffi- 
cult and curious labours. The legs ftrongly fupport the 
fuperftructure ; when clofed refembling two pillars, when 
extended, like the triangular arch, and when neceffary, 
fwiftly conveying the perfon from place to place. It is pro- 
per to make thefe general remarks, becaufe, as we proceed, 
we fhall find how diltinguifhing an ingredient utility is in the 
compofition of beauty. After this flight view of the advan- 
tageous complication of powers and fimplicity of operation 
in the human form, let us confider its beautiful effe&, ani- 
meted by goodnefs, and informed by wifdom; and as what 
has been faid in this part of the article relates to the arts of 

; defign, 
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defign, we fhall produce illuftrations from the antique fculp- 
ture and painting. —The ancients afligned the fill clafs of 
beauty to the fuperior’ divinities, the fecond to heroes, and 
the third to fauns. Other divinities and genii feem to have 
partaken more or lefs of thefe claffes. Mere portraits cannot 
be enumerated in either, becaufe they are but faithful repre- 
fentations of ordinary nature. Of the fuperior gods, the 
Saturnian family pofleis the rank of fublimity in the Kaaos 
or beautiful. | In the fice head of Jupiter (lately in the pope’s 
mufeum, now in the national callery at Paris;) the hair rifes 
from the forehead, and defcends in abundant flowing locks 
on each fide of his face and neck to the fhoulders; his fore- 
head is mufcular, expreflive of great ftrength ; his nofe and 
cheeks are correfpondent; his eyes and mouth exprefs bene- 
volence ; his wife and ferious brow, his placid countenance, 
and full beard, infpire reverence and awe. His figure is the 
mightieff of the fuperior gods. His right arm moderately 
raifed with his thunderbolt, or Jeanine on his fceptre, pre- 
fents the habitual a& of governing the univerfe. Winkel- 
man has judicioufly remerked, that the Greek {culptors pre- 
ferved the family refemblance in the Saturnian race, with as 
much exactnefs as if they had been real portraits ; therefore 
Jupiter’s-brothers {trongly partake of the fame character, 
excepting that Neptune’s countenance is more feyere and his 
hair more difturbed.  Pluto’s hair hanging over his forehead 
—_ a gloomy caft to his countenance, which is increafed 
y his more open and ftarting eyes. 1 

ferved, that fomething of the lion may be traced in the nofe, 
forehead, and hair of Jupiter, which adds might and magna- 
nimity to the benevolence, wifdom, and awful majefty of his 
charaéter. Inthe youthful beauty of Apollo, Bacchus, and 
Mercury, the fame benevolence and wifdom are exprefled, 
modified by their peculiar charaterittics and offices. Apollo 
is light and {trong in his make ; Bacchus more foft and luxu- 
rious, and Mercury more athletic. The peculiarity of Her- 
cules is magnanimity and unconquerable ftrength. The 
heroes have a more fimple chara¢ter throughout, approach- 
ing nearer to common nature. The fauns may be placed 
in the loweft clafs of beauty expreffed in the human k ure. 
Although their perfons are youthful, and rather rat ae 
their proportions are fhorter than thofe of the claffes above- 
mentioned; and fometimes their mufcles are turgid and 
tendinous, accommodated to their fylvan habits and activity ; 
their rounded faces have a portion of ruftic good nature ; 
but their united eye-brows, eyes placed diagonally to the 
nofe, {mall hollowed nofes, and grinning mouths, exprefs 
fome mixture of favage, fervile, and mifchievous difpofitions. 
The mof engaging and captivating {pecies of beauty exilts 
in the female fex ; and was reprefented in perfection by the 
Greeks in their fuperior claffes of flatues. The large eye 
and full wnder lip of Juno, give an air of haughtinefs to her 
countenance ; her limbs are ronnd and her figure is majeftic. 
Minerva’s figure partakes of Juno’s majefty ; but her face is 
not fo full, and has’an expreffion of abftra&ted wifdom. 
Venus is reprefented as an affemblage of female charms; 
her form is delicate, perfe&t, and elegant in the higheft de- 
; her motion gracetul, and her countenance ‘expréffive 

of love and fweetnefs. 
~The beautiful heads of antiquity are oval in the front 
3 in file, the low forehead and nofe form nearly 
one ftraight line; the lips are rather fall and the chin 
rounded. Juno has the largeft eye of the goddeffes, according 
to Homer’s epithet of “« Ox-eyed ;’’ the neck is rounded like 
a column ; the cheft is high and expanded ; in the male fub- 
je& the ebsomepy ie flat ; and, asWinkelman remarks, {uch 
as it appears a found fleep and good digellion;”’ the arms, 
defcending from full fhoulders, are tapered downwards to 
the wrift with avery gentle flattened hollow towards the 
inner elbow, to diitinguith the bend of the arm; the back 
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of the hand is one maf ; the fingers rather long and tapered, 
with Knuckles indicated in a manner almoit imperceptible ; 
the lower limb tapers more fentibly than the arm, becaufe 
the thigh is larger in its commencement; the knee-pan 
in youthful ftatues is nearly oval; and the inner fide of 
the tibia, or principal bone of the leg, is perceptibly marked 
by a curve of about 30 degrees; the great toe is large, and 
divided by a confiderable {pace from the lefler toes, which 
are ftraight, and not bent over each other like fuch as have 
been confined in fhoes. : 

In the female form, the limbs are more round and deli- 
cate: the knuckles of the hand and foot are exprefled by 
flight dimples; the fingers are more tapered ; and their 
outline determined by a long curve, a little reverfed towards 
the end. ‘lhe principal difference of relative proportions 
is, that the female figure fhould be about one ae fhorter 
than the male; each having eight heads in height. The 
female figure is alfo narrower in the fhoulders and loing 
and fomewhat broader from the os pubis to the extremities 
of the nates. The Greeks reprefented the goddefles with 
virgin bofoms. Winkelman, in his ** Monument inediti,’’ 
has treated largely on the beauty of the antique ftatues. 
Profeffor Camper, in his “ Principles of Defign,’’ has alfa 
given excellent obfervations and rules on the beauty and 
proportions of the human head and figure, abfolute as 
well as comparative. For his account of beauty, as exhi- 
bited in ancient feulpture and engravings, fee his treatife, 
entitled ‘¢ Verhandeling over het natuurlyk verfhilder wezen- 
ftrikken,” &c. or, on the natural difference of features in 
petfons of various countries and ages, publifhed by his fon, 
at Utrecht, 1792, gto. In his diflertation on the beauty 
of forms, fubjoined to his “ Leétures,”? publifhed by his 
fon at the fame ‘place and in the fame year, entitled “ Ro- 
den Voeringen,” &c. it is his obje¢t to prove, that no par- 
ticular form can, ab{traGedly confidered, conftitute beauty ; 
that the real bafis of beauty confiits in the means being 
adapted to the end; and that, exclufively of this, our ideas 
are influenced by cuftoms, national prejudices, implicit con- 
fidence in the tafte and opinions of others, &c. 

Proportion is an effential quality of beauty in the human 
form ; and ftriking coincidences are afforded in its relation 
to perfec geometrical figures, and the harmony of founds 
and numbers. A man, ftanding upright, can ftretch out 
his arms to a length equal to his height ; confequently his 
figure may be pended in a {quare; by ftretching the arms 
not fo much, and the legs a little, the figure may be con, 
tained in a circle, whofe centre is the top of the os pubis, 
The ancients divided the height of the tien figure into 
eight heads, and the face into three parts; five of thefe parts 
are the breadth of the loins ; three parts, or nofes, meafure 
the upper part of the thigh; two, the calf of the leg, and 
one, the ankle. A well proportioned figure meafures three 
equal parts from the top of the fhoulder to the {pine of the 
ium next the re&tus abdominis ; from thence to the top of the 
knee-pan; and from thence to the bottom of the inner ankle. 

The term grace, as a quality of beauty, however it may. 
have puzzled the moderns in its definition and application, 
was clearly underflood by the ancients. The graces or 
gratia of the Romans were the charities, of the Greeks. 
XAPI¥, is grace, beauty, fairnefs, endearing, agreeable, ele. 
gant; and the groupes, gems, &c. are comments which 
are fatisfaétory and convincing. The graces are three 
beautiful fillers, whofe innocence is their only garment, em- 
bracing each other in the gentleft manner. ‘The Greek 
Chriftians, have preferved the ancient fignification of this 
word in its application to all thofe endearing duties which 
preferve happinefs to, and beftow it on others; nor is it 
furprifing, that thefe characteriftics are given to women, 
becaufe all the milder and endearing virtues are {till more 
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amiable in the female fex. If by grace, the fucceffion anc 
yariation of undulating lines be intended, it is feen moft per- 
feGly in an elegant female figure moving flowly. It is remark- 
able, that man, of all creatures, prefents the moft perfect view 
of his figure in front. Quadrupeds, birds, and fifhes, are beft 
feen in profile, and we look on the backs of reptiles and in- 
feéts. Itis neceflary, to the moft advantageous appearance 
of man, that we fhould contemplate the affeGtions of his 
heart, and operations of his reafon continually beaming in 
his countenance ; the waving lines of his body, moving on 
the centre of gravity, and varied curves and angles formed 
by his limbs, perfect the whole of his figure, with an union 
of faculties mental and bodily, which reminds us that “‘God 
created Man in his own Image.” 

The various heads touched upon in the latter part of this 
article, will be treated of in the feveral articles of PaintTinG 
and ScuLprure. 

Wecannot forbear fubjoining the refleGtion with which Mr, 
Thomfon, (a late writer on the fubje& of beauty) clofes his 
detail of the various beauties of the female form. “If we 
fhould fee a perfon employ himfelf with a fledge hammer to 
dafh the enchanting form of the Venus de Medicis to pieces, 
break her lovely limbs, and deface her beauteous features, we 
fhould not hefitate a moment to pronounce him a favage 
barbarian, without tafte, feeling, or fentiment, though his 
frenzy was employed only ona fenfelefs piece of ftone; what 
then muft we think of the diabolical fayage, who exercifes 
the worlt of all cruelties (becaufe the moft lafting and affeét- 
ing both to body and mind,) on the moft beautiful and 
amiable of all creatures on this fide heaven ?—made ex- 
prefsly for his happinefs, folace, and delight, by firft cor- 
rupting and betraying her, and then bafely abandoning her 
to perifh with want, pain, wretchednefs, and mifery.” 
The fentiments of mankind, with regard to female beauty, 
have been very various in different ages and nations ; and it 
is not poffible to eftablifh a ftandard which fhall compre- 
hend all, without difcrimination; among the ancients, a 
{mall forehead and joined eye-brows were charming features 
in a female countenance ; and, in Perfia, large joined eye- 
brows are highly efteemed. In fome Indian countries, 
black teeth and white hair are neceflary ingredients in the 
character of a beauty; and in the Marian Iflands, it is a 
tapitdl object with ladies to blacken their teeth with herbs, 
and to’bleach their hair with certain liquors. Beauty, in 
China and Japan, is compefed of a large countenance, 
{mall, and half-concealed eyes, a broad nofe, minute feet, 
and a prominent belly. Some Indians of America and 
Afia, comprefs the heads of their children between two 
wooden planks, with a view to enlarge and beautify the 
face ; others comprefs them laterally, others deprefs the 
crown only, and others make the head as round as poffible. 
Every nation has ideas of beauty peculiar to itfelf; and 
almoft every individual has his own notions and tafte con- 
cerning this quality. The empire of beauty, however, 
amidft thele difcordant ideas, with refpect to the qualities 
in which it confifts, has been very generally acknowledged, 
and particularly in all civilized countries; and when it is 
united with other accomplifhments that tend to render 
females amiable, it contributes in no fmall degzee to give 
them importance and influence, to polifh the manners of 
fociety, and to contribute to its order and happinefs. 

BEAUVAIS, Bettovacum, and CzsaromMaGus, in 
Geography, a city of France, and capital of the department 
of the Oife, feated on the Therin ; and, before the revolu. 
tion, the capital of the Beauvaifis, and the fee of a bifhop. 
The architecture of the cathedral has been much admired, 
befides which it has feveral collegiate and parifh churches. 
‘The maaufacture of the city is a beautiful tapeltry, which 
has fupplied a confiderable branch of trade. It has alfo 
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produced great quantities of ferge and woollen cloth. This, 
city was unfuccefsfully befieged by the Englifh in 1443 
and by the duke of Burgundy in +472, at the -head of 
80,000 men. On the latter occafion, the women difplayed 
fingular courage under the conduct of Jane de Hatchett, 
whofe portrait is preferved in the town honfe; and in com- 
memoration of their brave defence, the women form the firit 
rank of a proceflion, obferved annually on the 1oth of July. 
This place contains in its N. E. and S.E. diftri€ts 13,000, 
and in its two cantons 19,390 inhabitants, ona territory of 
224 kiliometres. Its N.E. canton includes 7 and its S.E. 
canton has 4 communes. N. lat. 49? 26. E. long. 2° 45’. 

BEAUVAISIS, a {mall fertile diftri@ of France, bor- 
dered on the north by Picardy, on the weft by Vexin-Nors 
mand, on the fouth by Vexin-Frangois, and on the eait by 
Senlis ; now forming a part of the department of Oife. See 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVAL, a town of France, in the department of 
the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Doulens, one league S. of Doulens, 

BEAUVERAY, alittle town of France, in the diitrict 
called, before the revolution, Autunois, in the department 
of the Sadne and Loire, feated at the foot of a mountain, 
and fuppofed by fome to be the ancient Bibrade. 

BEAUVILLE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri@ of Agen, 3% leagues N. of Valence. The 
place contains 1794, and the canton 7672 inhabitants ; the 
territory includes 1224 kiliometres and 11 communes. 
N. lat. 442 17’. E.long. 0° 47’. 

BEAUVOIR, a townof France, in the department of 
Vendée, a chief place of a canton, in the diflrict of Les 
Sables d’Olonne; the place contains 1892 and the canton 
$537 inhabitants: the territory includes 230 kiliometres and 
5 communes.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department: 
of the Ifere, and diftriét of St. Marcelin, 5 leagues S. W. 
of Grenoble. 

Beauvoir fur Niort, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the two Sevres, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftrid of Niort, 24 leagues S. of Niort. The place. 
contains 301 and the canton 5133 inhabitants ; the territory 
includes 1574 kiliometres and +3 communes. 

BEAUVOISIN, Poxr pe, a town of France, in the 
department of the Here, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of La Tour du Pin, on the borders of Savoy, 11 miles 
W. of Chambery. It is feated on the {mall river Guier le 
Vif, which runs through it, and divides it into two parts. - 

BEAUZAT, a town of France, in the department of 
the Rhone and Loire, 1 3 league S. W. of Moniitrol. 

BEAUZE'E, a town of France, in the department of 
the Meufe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of 
Verdun, 44 leagues S.S.W. of Verdun. 

BEAUZELEY De Leveyou, St. a town of France, 
in the department of Aveiron, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diitri€t of Milhaud, 2 leagues N. W. of Milhaud. 

BEBE’, alarge village of Egypt, on the weft fide of the 
Nile, diftant about 3 leagues from Benifouef; the refidence of 
a kiafchef, and the iite of a mofque, anda convent of Copts. 

BEBELINGUEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Wurtemberg, feated on a lake from which proceeds the- 
river Worm. N. Lat. 48°45’. E. long. 9° 8’. 

BEBENHAUSEN, a convent in the diftriG of Wur- 
temburg, called Schonluck, at a fmall diftance N. E. of 
Tubingen ; the manor of which contains g parithes. In 
this convent is an academy, where ftudents are qualified for 
admiffion into the feminary at Tubingen. 

BEBENOWA, a townof Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw, 14 miles §.E. of Braclaw. 

BEBERACT, in Ancient Geography, Kaisunich, alake of 


Melope- 
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Mefopotamia, between mount Singara,andtheriverChaboras. 

BEBRE, in Geography, a river of France, which runs 

into the Loire, oppofite to Bourbon Lancy. 
_ BEBRYCES, in Ancient Geography, the firft inhabitants 
of Bithynia. The origin of thefe people, and the reafon 
of their name, are uncertain. A people of this appella- 
tion, mentioned by Silius Italicus, (1. iil. v. 420.) inhabited 
that part of Gallia Narbonnentfis, which was fituated be- 
tweert Spain and the Volex, or near the Pyrenées, and from 
them called Bebricia. 

BEC, Le, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Eure, 9 plas W.S.W-of Rouen. 

BEC Cresrix, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Seine, 3 leagues eaft from Havre. 

BECABUNGA, Brooxuine, in Botany. See Vero- 
NICA. 

BECAH, or Bexan, a Jewifh coin, being half a fhekel. 
In Dr. Arbuthnot’s table of redu&tions, the bekah amounts 
to 13 44d.; in Dr. Prideaux’s computation to 15. 6d. 

Every Ifraelite paid a hundred bekahs a head every year 
for the fupport of the temple. Calmet. 

BECALMING, in the Sea Language, is when any thing 
keeps the wind off or away from the veflel. 

Thus one fhip is faid to becalm another, when fhe comes 
up with her on the weather-fide: the like is faid of the 
fhore, when it keeps the wind away. A {hip is likewife 
faid to be becalmed, when there is no wind ftirring. 

BECANER, in Geography, atown of Hindoottan, feated 
on the Ganges, nearly call of Dehli. 

BECARDE, in Ornithology, a name under which Buf- 
fon defcribes fome birds of the Linnean genus Lantus: 
as for example, his becarde is lanius cayanus, Gmel. and 
becarde & ventre jaune, lanius fulphuratus of the fame author. 

BE’CASSE, Be’cassine, a generical term in Buffon’s 
Nat. Hit. for fome birds of the Scororax genus, in the 
Linnzan fyftem. 

BE’CASSEAU ou Cul-blanc, is alfo a name given by 
Buffon to the ériaga ochropus of Linneus. 

BECCA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a fine kind of refin colleéted from the turpentine 
and mattich-trees of Greece and Syria, and mixed together 
for ufe. It was much efteemed formerly, and not only 
ufed in the country where it was produced, but carried in 

t quantities to Mecca, and other parts of the Turkith 
Shion, where it was valued at a very great rate. 

BECCABUNGA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcu- 
L10, ofa black colour; wing-cafes rufous ; entirely bor- 
dered with black. Fabricius. In fize and appearance it refem- 
bles curculio cerafi; inhabits Sweden; feeds on the Leccabunga. 

BECCADELLI, Antonino, in Biography, called Au- 
tony Of Patermo, from the place of his birth; was born in 
1374 ftudied the law at Bologna, and entered into the fer- 
vice of the duke of Milan, who allowed him an honourable 
penfion. He alfo became profeffor of belles lettres and 
rhetoric in the univerfity of Pavia, and, in 1432, was ho- 
noured by the emperor Sigifmund, with the poetic laurel. 
When Alphonfo king of Naples left Milan in 1435, he 
took Antonio with him to his court; and from this time, 
he became the infeparable companion of this prince, who 
conferred upon him many honours and gifts, and intrufted 
him with many important commiffions. In 1451 he was 
deputed to folicit of the flate of Venice, the fuppofed arm- 
bones of the hiftorian Livy, which he obtained. Such in- 
deed was his veneration for Livy, that he is faid to have 
fold a farm in order to parchafe 4 copy of Livy, written 
by the hand of Poggio the Florentine. After the death 
of Alphonfo, Antonio became the fecretary and counfellor 
of his fon and fucceffor Ferdinand. He died at Naples in 
1471: leaving behind him ample teftimonials of his talents 
asa Latin writer, both im profe and verfe. For his work 
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De Didtis et fais Alphonfi regis Arragonum,’’ he re- 


ceived the recompence of a thoufand gold crowns ; which 
work has been F avekely reprinted, with additions. At 
collection of five books of his epiltles, two harangues, and 
fome verfes, was printed at Venice in 1453. His « Her- 
maphroditus,”” which wasa collection of {hort poems in two 
books, excited by its obfcenity loud clamours againit its. 
author; and was publicly burnt in feveral cities of Italy, 
together with the writer’s own effigy. Gen. Biog. 

Beccaperzi, Lupovico, was born of a noble family at 
Bologna in 1502, itudied at Padua, and accompanied car- 
dinal Pole in his legation to Spain. He affifted at the coun- 
cil of Trent, and was delegated by the papal court to 
Venice and Augfburg. In recompence of his fervices, he 
was promoted to the archbifhopric of Ragufa; but being 
appointed in 1563 to fuperintend the education of the fou 
of Cofmo I., grand duke of Tufcany, and expeéting the 
archbifhopric of Pifa, he renounced that of Ragufa. His 
expectations, however, were difappointed; and he was 
obliged to content himifelf with the provoftfhip of the cathe- 
dral of Prato, in which office he died in 1572. He was 
reckoned eminent as a man of Letters, and wrote in Latin 
the lives of the cardinals Bembo and Pole, and in Italian 
a life of Petrarch, efteemed more correé&t than any other. 
Nouv. Dig. Hilt. 

BECCAPFICO Canarino, in Ornithology, a name of 
motacilla curruca, in Olina. 

Beccarico, and Becfigue, are alfo names given by Olina 
and Buffon to motacilla ficedula. Linn. 

BECCAFUML, Domenico, in Biography, called Mica- 
rino and Mecherino, was the fon of a peafant near Sienna,. 
whofe aame was Pacio, born in 1484, and employed by his 
father in keeping fheep. _Beccafumi, a citizen of Sienna, 
whofe name he affumed, being prepofleffed with a favour- 
able opinion of his talents by obferving figures which ke 
drew, with his ftick upon the fand, whilft he was furrounded 
by his flock, took him under his patronage, and placed him 
under the inftruétion of a painter, called Cavanna; and 
after having been, as fome fay, the difciple of Pietro Peru- 
gino, or according to others, after having been employed 
In copying the pictures of this artift, he went to Rome, and 
made further improvement by ftudying the works of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo. After two years he returned 
to Sienna, and finifhed feveral pieces, not only in oil, but’ 
in diftemper and frefco, which gained him great reputation. 
But he was chiefly admired for his Pe fopamee on the 
pavement of the great church, which he wrought by com-~ 
bining ftones of different colours, with pitch poured in holes 
for the dark fhades, in fuch a manner as the light and 
fhadow of the objeét required. This kind of performance 
is faid to have been invented by one Duccio ef Sienna in 
1356; but it was brought to perfection by Beccafumi: 
i. had a fine invention ; his tafte was eleyant ; his ex- 
preffion good; and his colouring beautiful. He was alfo 
an excellent engraver on wood and metal, and alfo a founder. 
His ufual TE on his plates is a B divided in the middle by 
a horizontal line. This artiit died at Genoa in 1549. 
Pilkington and Strutt. 

BECCARIA, Casar Bonesana, marquis of, an emi- 
nent Italian writer, was born about the year1720. ‘To the 
fludy of philofophy he was attached from his infancy, and 
he availed himfelf of the light and intellectual freedom, 
which about his time Bind their way into Italy from 
France, England, and other countries. At Naples Geno- 
vefi taught the Italians how to ¢ink, and Beccaria diftin«~ 
guifhed him by the title of “ his learned and venerable maf- 
ter.’ At Milan alfo count Firmian was a. diftinguifhed ’ 
patron of literature and fcience, and a promoter of eve: 
reform, that had philanthropy for its bafis. With fuch. 
ciilightened’ men Beccaria co-operated by writing in 1767 
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his famous work, ‘ On Crimes and Punifhments,” which 
had an extenfive {pread, and produced a great change in the 
prevailing ideas on thefe fubjects. Voltaire, in his commen- 
fdries on this work, fays, that this fhort treatife is in morals 
what a fimple drug would be in medicine, which fhould be 
adequate to the cure of every difeafe to which the human 
body is liable. As the principles of government indireétly 
fiipported in this work were hoftile to abfolute power, they 
ficurted the charge of fubverting the legitimate fources 
of authority ; and the marquis owed his proteétion to the 
influence of count Firmian. Having efcaped the danger 
that threatened him, he diverted his attention from fpecu- 
lations of this nature to metaphyfical fubjects. Befides 
fome papers, contributed to a periodical work, entitled 
«© The Coffee-Houfe,” he publifhed “* Difquifitions on the 
Nature of Style,’’ maintaining that by nature all men pof- 
fefs an equal degree of genius for poetry and elocution, and 
by the obfervance of proper rules all would be able to write 
equally well. Beccaria was much-attached to men of let- 
ters, a patron to thofe who needed encouragement, and a 
cordial friend. He was charged, however, with venality in 
the exercife of an office of magiftracy which he held ; and 
hence his enemies compared him to lord Bacon, with refpe&t 
both to abilities and corruption. He died November 1794. 
Menth. Mag. 1798. Gen. Biog. 

Beccaria, GiaMBATTISTA, an eminent philofopher of 
the eighteenth century, anda monk oi the Ecoles-Pies, was 
a native of Mendovi in Piedmont, and became profeffor of 
philofophy and mathematics, firft ai Palermo, and then at 
Rome. His eftablifhed reputation occafioned his removal 
to Turin, where he occupied the chair of experimental phi- 
lofophy. In confeqtience of his appointment to the afice 
of ‘preceptor to the princes of Sardinia, he was introduced 
to the Sardinian court; but neither this employment, nor the 
honourcofinected with it, diverted him from the indefatigable 
profecution of his ftudies ; and the pecuniary advantages 
that refulted from the appointment were principally deyvo- 
ted to the increafe of his library and the improvement of his 
philofophical apparatus. Amidft the variety of his philo- 
fophical purfuits, his attention was pea engaged by 
experiments and inveftigations in electricity ; and in this 
department of fcience he acquired fingular reputation. For 
an account of his principal difcoveries and obfervations, 
fee ATMOSPHERE, and Evectricity. His chief works 
on this fubject were “ Dell?’ Elcttricifmo Artificiale et Na- 
turale,” Turin 1753, 4to.; of which an Englifh tranfla. 
tion was publithed, in 1776, 4to. and “ Lettere dell’ Elet- 
tricifmo,” Bologn. 1758, fol. He alfo publifhed eflays 
* On the caufe of Storms and Tempetts.”” “On the Meri- 
dian of Turin,’” and on other phytical and altronomical fub- 
jects. Father Beccaria, no lefs refpe€table for his virtues than 
his knowledge, died at-Turin in an advanced age, May 22, 
1781... Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

Beccarta, James BarTHOLOMEW, born at Bononia, 
in 1682, received the early part of his education among the 
Jefuits. Turning his mind to the ftudy of natural philofo- 
py he foon became diftinguithed for the variety and depth 
of his knowledge in phyfics, andin mathematics, of which 
he was made public profeifor, and, in conjunction with 
Morgagni, and other celebrated charaéters at Bononia, 
afliited in forming an academy there fot teaching mathe- 
matics, natural hiftory, chemiltry, anatomy, and medicine. 
He firit gave le€tures in natural hiltory, and in 1712, was 
appointed to the chair of medicine, which he alfo now prac- 
tifed with great fuccefs. On the death of Walfalva, he was 
made prefident of the inftitution, and in that poft intro- 
duced many ufeful regulations for the government of the 
academy, which ‘are fill continued. He was a frequent 
correfpondent with the Royal Society of London, of which 
hie was made an honorary member. Among ether commu- 
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nications from Becearia, which appear in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, are his ‘‘Obfervations on the Weather,’” “On 
the Ignis Fatuus,’’ and “ On the power fome perfons have 
enjoyed of fupporting life fora great length of time, with- 
out food.”? ‘This was afterwards publifhed at Padua, under 
the title of “ De jejuniis longis Differtatio,” fol. 1748- He 
died Jan. 1766, being 84 years ef age. Among his publi- 
cations are, “ Differtatio Meteorologica Medica, in qua 
aeris temperies et morbi Bononiz graflantes annis, 1729, et 
fequenti, defcribuntur.”” * De quamplurimis phofphoris 
nune primum dete¢ctis, Commentarius,”? Bonon, 4to. 1744. 
‘Scriptura Medico-legalis,” 1749. For the titles of his 
other compofitions, and of numerous unedited pieces, fee 
Gen. Biog. and Hal. Bib. Anat. 

BECCLES, in Geography, is a market and corporate 
town of Suffolk, in England, fituated onthe northera bor- 
der of that county joining to Norfolk. It is fifteen miles 
S.W. of Yarmouth, and 108 N.E. from London. Though 
not a borough town, Beccles has its corporation, confiiting 
of a portreeve, and thirty-fix other perfons, who are diftin- 
guifhed by the names of ¢qwe/ves, and /wenty-fours. From 
the twelves, the officer called portreeve is annually eleéted. 
The town confifts of feveral ftreets, which concentrate in a 
fpacious area, where the markets are held every Saturday. 
Here are a large handfome church, whofe tower is detached 
from it, and the ruins of another called Ingate church, which 
was formerly the parifh church. The church-yard, from its 
elevated fituation, commands many fine and extended views 
of the adjacent country, and the meandrings of the river 
Waveney which adjoins this cemetery. Here are a town-hall 
and gaol; the former is a fubflantial building, where the 
quarter feflions are held; and the latter has been lately. 
much enlarged and improved conformably to the Howar- 
dian plan. A public grammar fchool was founded here in 
1712, by Dr. Fauconberg, who endowed it with certain: 
lands for the maintenance of a clergyman, and to qualify 
youth for the univerfity. | Sir John Leman, knight, alfo 
founded-a free Englifh fchool in 1631, for the education of 
forty-eight boys ; alfo for a mafter and ufher, who are ap- 
pointed by truttees, being part of the corporation, On the 
north-welt fide of the town is a very large common field, 
containing nearly 1600 acres, where the inhabitants are al- 
lowed, under certain reftriGtions, to turn a number of horfes 
and cattle. Beccles fuifered by a deftruétive fire, which 
happened on the 29th of November, 1586, whenmorethan . 
80 houfes were confumed, with property calculated at 
20,000/. value. Itis rather a fingular circumftance, that nei- 
ther mail, nor turnpike roads, communicate with this town: . 
though it was fome time fince propofed at a public meeting _ 
to carry the turnpike road to Yarmouth through this place ; 
but the propofition was negatived by a confiderable. majo~ 
rity of theinhabitants. Here are three annual fairs. The 
number of houfes in the townfhip is 601; of inhabitants . 
2788, of which 1245 ave males, and 1543 are females, In 
the vicinity of this town are the following, befides other gen~’ _ 
tlemen’s feats. Raveningham Hall, fir Edmund Bacon, bart. 
—Langley Park, fv Thomas Beauchamp Proctor, bart.— ~ 
Benazre Hall, firThomas Gooch, bart.—Saterly Hall, Miles 
Barne, efq. ; Me Boy 


BEC-D’OISEAU, in Zoology, the name lately given by 


- French naturalifts to that moft tingular Auftralafian animal 


Platypus anatinus of Vivarium nature ; and Duck-billed pla- 
typus of Dr. Shaw. It isalfo called Ornithrhinchus paradoxis, 
by M. Blumenbach of Goettingen. See PLatyrus. & 
BECEDE, La, in Geography, a {mall town of France on’ 
the Aude, and chief place of a canton, inthe diftri& of 
Cafteinaudary, 13 league north of Caftelnaudary. 
BECE-AAL, in JSchthyology,a French name of the 
Eledrical eel, anguille eleGtrique. % 
BECHAN, in Geography, a river of North Ws 
on : ; ~~ which* 
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which runsyinto the Severn, 3 miles W.S.W. of Mont- 


omery. ‘ 
. BECHER, Joun Joacutm,i iography, an induftrious 
and f{uecefsful cultivator and improver of chemiltry, and an 
ingenious mechanift, was born at Spires in 1645. After paff- 
ing through the ufual preliminary itudies, he was made profef- 
for of medicine at Mentz, and foon after phylician to the elec- 
tor there, and to the ele¢tor of Bavaria. Acquiring confider- 
able reputation inthefe honourable poits, he wascalledte Vien- 
na by the emperor Leopold; where, befides attending to his 
medical duties, he was initrumenta! in forming a chamber of 
commerce, and in improving their manufactures. He is alfo 
faid to have projected the Pia of an Ealt India company 
there. But getting into difputes with fome of the dice 
about the court, he Ioit his influence, aud was obliged to 
leave Vienna. He then went to Mayenne, Munich, and 
Wourtzburg. From Wartzburg he was driven away, Haller 
fays, on being deteéted diffecting an human body, with the 
view probably of profecuting fome chemical experiments on 
fome of the humours, as he did not cultivate anatomy. At 
Haerlem, where he now went, he invented a machine for 
throwing filk; and, as-he tells usin his ‘ La folie fage, et 
In folie Bgelfe,” printed at Francfort 1682, made fome im- 
provement in the art of printing ; in what it confifted, is not 
however known. In the mean while he was not unmindful 
of the principal objeét of his ftudies, the advancement of the 
knowledge of chemiftry, as appears by a rapid fucceflion of 
publications on that fubjec&t. Getting again involved in dif- 
putes with fome principal perfons at Baal, and compelled 
to quit that place, he came to London, where he died in 
1635. That he was of a turbulent and reftlefs difpofition is 
evident by his frequent migrations, and by his conftantly 
lofiag the favour and proteétion of his patrons, whom he had 
made his debtors by his abilities and fervices. Becher gave 
a new turn to chemiftry, which he employed in analyfing 
and finding out the principles of natural bodies, and thence 
laid the foundation of the great improvements that have been 
made in that art. But he was fond of myfteries, and em- 
ployed no {mall part of his time and labour in his attempts 
totranfmute metals. That he thought this practicable, ap- 
pears by his “ Experimentum chymicum novuin, quo arti- 
ficialis et inftant metallorum generatio ct tran{mutatio 
ad oculum demonftratur;’? and his ‘ Thefes chymica, 
yeritatem et poffibilitatem tranfmutationis metallorum in 
aurum evincentes :’? but he was confcious-of having done 
more in the art than had everbeen done before, andtherefore 
probably thought hardly any thing impoffible. He had 
4 project for ax univerfal language, by which all men might 
make themfelves intelligible to each other: ‘ Character pro 
notitia linguarum upiverfali.” On this fubject he publifhed, 
in 1661, a Latin folio; and as he was the firft perfon who 
gave a complete treatife on this art, fince known under the 
name of paligraphy, he may therefore be confidered ag the 
iaventor. (See UniverfalCusnacter, and PasiGraruy.) 
His principal works are his ‘* Phyfica fubterranca,,”’ which 
has pafled through fevcral editions; ‘ Inftitutiones chy- 
micz,’’ Mogunt. 4to. 1662 ; “ Parnaffus medicinalis,’’ Ulm. 
1662, fol. For the titles of the reft of bis works, fee Eloy’s 
Die. Hitt. 

BECHERE Got, in Geography, alake of Caramania, in 
Afiatic Turkey, 40 miles W. of Cogni. 

BECHE Re LE, a town.of France, in the department of 
the Ife and Villaine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Montfort, 3 leagues WN. of Montfort, The place 
coutains 493 and the canton 10,994 inhabitants; the ter- 
ritory includes 120 kiliometres and 10 communes, 

BECHHOFEN, a fmall market town of Germany, in 
the principality of Onolzbach, feated on the river Wicfet, 
aad waving a {mall caftle. 
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BECHICS, formed of the Greek Bnk, SnxS, a cough, in 
the Materia Medica, medicines proper for relieving coughs, 
but thefe being of various kinds, the general term may mit- 
lead, and is therefore improper. ~< lene 

Becuic Pills. See Piurs. 

BECHIN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, and capital 
of a circle of the fame name. It is feated on the river Lua- 
nice, and its citadel lies on a fteep rock. The circle was 
miferably ravaged ane laid waite in the 30 years’ war, and the 
town was taken and burnt by general Bequoi in 1619. 
N. lat. 49° 14’. E. long. 15° 12. 

BECHTHEIM, a town of France, in the department of 
Mont- Tonnere, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Mayence. The place contains 1055 and the canton 13,135 
inhabitants : it includes 21 communes. 

BECHTOLSHEIM, a market town of Swabia, in the 
Rhenith circle of nobility, belonging tofour co-heirs, two of 
whom are Roman catholics, and two Lutherans. 

BECK, alittle river or brook, called alfo rivulet or rill. 

According to Verftegan, the original word is beée, which 
properly imports a {mall {tream of water iffuing from fome 
bourn or f{pring. 

Hence, fell-becks, little brooks fo called, on account of 
their ghaitlinels and depth, or rather from their being co-~ 
vered, or much concealed. See HeEvt.. 

Beck is chiefly ufed among us in the compofition of names 
of places originally fituate on rivulets; hence Welbeck, 
Bournbeck, &c. 

The Germans ufe beck in the fame manner. 

Becx, Davin, in Biography, an eminent portrait painter, 
was born at Arnheim in Guelderland in 1621, and became 
a difciple of Vandyck, from whom he acquired a fine man- 
ner of pencilling, and that fweet ftyle of colouring in which 
this maiter excelled, together with that rapidity oPexeauticn 
for which he was fo famous. He was appointed portrait 
painter to Chriftina queen of Sweden ; and by her recom- 
mendation, mott of the illuftrious perfons in Europe fat to 
him for their pi@ures. In his satan and behaviour he was 
handfome, agreeable, and polite ; and though he was much 
favoured by his royal miftrefs, he wifhed to vifit his friends 
in Holland, very much againft the queen’s inclination ; but 
as he foon after died in Holland, at the early age of 35, it 
was fufpected that he was poifoned. As he travelled through 
Germany, he was faddenly taken ill at an inn, where he 
lodyed, and the illnefs terminated in his apparent death, fo 
that he was laid outas acorpfe. His valets, who attended, 
regretted the event, and as they fat by his bedfide, relieved 
their forrow by drinking freely. One of them, in a itate of 
intoxication, fuggefted, that their malter was fond of a glafs 
while he was alive, and propoled to teftify their gratitude by 
giving hima glafs, though i. were dead. Accordingly they 
raifed his head, and endeavoured to put fome liquor into his 
mouth, Upon this Beck opened his eyes, and the feryant 
compelled him to fwallaw what remained in the glafs. The 
painter revived, and, by due attention, not only efcaped inter- 
ment, but perfeétly recovered. Jn teflimony of hia merit as 
an artift, he received from different princes nine gold chains, 
and feveral medals of gold ofa large fize. Pilkington. 

BECKEM, or Beckum, in Geogaaphy, a {mall town of 
Germany, in the circle of Weltphalia and bifhoprig of Mun- 
fer, feated on the Werfe, 17 miles S.S.E. of Muntter. Ia 
734 it was almoft wholly confumed by fire. 

SECKER, Danizt, in Biography, wasbornat Dantzick, 
in December 1594. He took his degree of doftor in medi- 
cine an Konigfberg, and was made profelfor of medicine there, 
and rector of the univerfity. Becker was avthor cf various 
medical works, but that which principally contributed to pre- 
ferve his name, is his “ De cultri¢oro Prafliaco, obfervatio 
et curatio fingularis,” or the extraordinary cure of the Pruf- 
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fian Rnife-fwallower ; fir ft publithed in 1636, and fince fre- 
quently feprinted. The fubje&t of the hiftory is a young 
man, aged 22 years, who endeavoured to excite vomiting by 
introducing the handle of a ‘knife, ten inches long, into the 
efophagus ; the knife flipping from his fingers, dropped into 
his ftomach; wheteit continued, occafioning much pain, about 
fix weeks. No probable means of relieving him, or of ob- 
taining the difcharge of the knife occurring, it was deter- 
tained, by his medical attendants, to make an incifion 
thréuch the integumelits of the abdomen into the ftomach, 
and to extraét the knife through the wound. The operation 
Was petformed, the knife taken ont, and the patientrecovered 
inate days. THe author relates feveral other cafes of per- 
fons who had received wounds, penctrating into the Romach, 
In fome, the wounds were completely healed ; in others, the 
edges of the wounds becoming callous, left fiftulous openings 
into the fomach, through which the food paffed, unlefs when 
covered with a comprefs. "This work was tranflated into 
Eniglith, and publifhed in 4to. by Dan. Lakin, in 1642, under 
the title of «A miraculous cure of the Pivffian fwallow 
knife.” Lakin added other cafes of wounds penetrating 
into the ftomach, which terminated in the fame ways, as 
thofe related by Becker. To both the Latin and Englifh 
‘editions engravings of the fubjeét are added. He died the 
14th of OGtober 1655. For the titles of his other works, 
none of which are of much eftimation; fee Haller’s Bib. 
Chirurg. et Anatom. His fon Daniel, who was educated 
under his father, after vifiting the principal fchools on the 
continent of Europe, was mace doétor of medicine at Straf- 
bourg, inthe year 1652; returning to Konigfberg, he was 
appointed profeffor in ordinary, and foon after phyfician to 
the ele€tor of Brandenburg. He died fuddenly Feb. 6th 
1670, and was fucceeded in his honours by his fon Daniel 
Chriftopher, but they neither of them left any works deferv- 
ing notice. 

BEcKER, BALTHASAR. See BEKKER. 

BECKET, Tuomas, an Englifh prelate, famous as 
the occafion of much political contention during his life, 
and as the objeét of much fuperftitious veneration after 
his ‘death, was born in London in 1119, ard profecuted 
his ftudies at Oxford, Paris, Bologna, and Auxerre. Du- 
ring the interval of his refidence at Paris and Bologna, he 
was introduced to Theobald archbifhop of Canterbury, who, 
being captivated with his graceful and winning addrefs, gave 
him two livings in Kent, and obtained for him two prebends 
in the cathedrals of Londonand Lincoln. As at this time he 
was only in deacon’s orders, he probably held thefe benefices 
by the pope’s difpenfation, which his patron might eafily 
have procured. After his return from Auxerre, where he 
compleated his ftudies, particularly in the civil and canon 
laws, he was employed by the archbifhop as his agent to the 
pope, in order to folicit the reftoration of the legantine pow- 
ers to the fee of Canterbury. Having eonduéted this nego- 
tiation with dexterity and fuccefs, he was deputed on an- 
other important commiffion, the obje€t of which was to ob- 
tain from the pope thofe prohibitory letters againft the co- 
ronation of prince Evftace, by which that defign was de- 
feated. Upon his return to England from this fuccefsful 
embafly, the archbifhop conferred upon him feveral new fa- 
yours, appointing him provoit of Beverley and dean of Haft- 
ings, with the ght of retaming his other benefices, and juft 
before the death of Stephen, invefting him with the archdea- 
conry of Canterbury. Immediately upon the acceffion of 
Henry II, to the throne, in 1158, he was appointed chan- 
vellor of England at the requeft of his patron, who thought 
no dignity or truft above his merit. The chancellor of 
“England, at this time, had no diftin court or judicature in 
which he prefided ; but he acted together with the jufticiary 
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and other great officers, in matters of the revenue, at the ex- 
chequer, and fometimes in the counties upon circuits. The 
great {eal being in his cuftody, he fupervifed and fealed the 
writs ard precepts that iffied in proceedings pending in 
the king’s court, and in the exchequer. He alfo fupervifed 
all charters which were to be fealed with that feal. In the 
council his rank was very high; and he had the principal 
direétion and condué of all foreign affairs, performing moit 
of that bufinefs which is now done by the fecrétaries .of 
ftate. Such was the office to which Becket wa’ raifed ; 
but the favour of his mafter made him greater thas evén 
the power of that office, great as it was initfelf Jn this 
ftation he paid his court fo fuccefsfully to his royal mafter, 
hot ouly by his dexterity in bufinefs, but alfo by his {plendid 
manner of living and agreeable converlation, that he became 
his greateft favourite, and his chief companion in his aniufe- 
ments. Employments and trutts ef all Kinds were heaped 
upon him without meafure or propriety. Befides the office 
of chancellor, and a feandalous number of ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices, he had royal caftles and forts committed to his cuftody, 
the temporalities of vacant prelacies, and the efcheats of 
great baronies belonging to the crown. 'Thefe revenues he 


expended without account or controul; and Henry repofed 


in him fuch a degree of confidence, that he feemed almoft 
to fhare the throne with the fovereign. It muit indeed be 
allowed that Becket poffeffed ina pre-eminent degree all the 
qualities that could moit powerfully engage the affeétions of 
a prince, who had a judgment capable of difcerning, and a 
heart formed to love extraordinary merit, but a temper that 
required fome delicacy of addrefs in thofe who approached 
him very nearly, and that yielded moft to thofe friends 
whofe character appeared moit congenial to hisown. The 
perfon of Becket was graceful and his countenance pleafing ; 
his wit was lively and Piccieae: his judgment acute, his elo- 
quence flowing and fweet, and his memory capacious and 
ready on all occafions. The time he had paffed in that 
{chool of the moft exquifitive policy, the court of Rome, had 
greatly improved and refined his underftanding. Nor was 
his capacity limited to the fphere of bufinefs. He made 
himfelf the king’s perpetual companion in moft of his plea- 
fures, and confulted his tafte fo naturally, and with fo much 
eafe, that in paying his court he feemed only to indulge his 
own inclinations. He occafionally laid afide the ecclefiafti- 
cal habit and chara&ter. Inan expedition with the king to 
France, he aflumed the military profeffion, headed a body of 
men in his own pay, and commanded at various fieges. In his 
manners there was a certain inexpreffible grace derived from 
nature and improved by art, which rendered his virtues more 
amiable, and even his vices agreeable. Thus his profufenefs 
and oftentation appeared like generofity and greatnefs of 
{pirit; nor indeed was he deititute of th. fe qualities, though 

he carried them far beyond proper bounds. His expence: 
was enormous, and Henry would have been jealous of it, 
as intended to acquire too much popularity, if he had not 
been pertuaded, by the addrefs of Beeket, that all his mac- 
nificence, in which the fon of a private citizen furpaffed even 

the greateft and moft opulent earls, was only defigned to do 

honour to his bountiful mafter, whofe creature he was, and 

upon whom his whole fortune muft abfolutely depend. Yet, 

amidft the luxury in which he lived for feveral years, and all 

the temptations of a court where gallantry reigned, he was, 

if the writers of his life may be credited, conitantly tempe- 

rate and invincibly chafte. 

At the time of the death of archbifhop Theobald, Becket’s 
patron, the king, was in Normandy ;*but as foon as he heard: 
of it, he refolved to raife his chancellor to the primacy, in 
hopes by his ‘means of governing the church in tranquil- 
lity. This advancement however was retarded for about a 
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year by the oppofition of the emprefs Maud, the king’s mo- 
ther, and of a. clergy and bithops of England. But Hen- 
ry’s refolution was fixed, and his fondneis for his favourite 
overcame all remonftrances; fo that Becket, being firit or- 
dained prieft, was confecrated at Canterbury, June 6, 1162. 
As foon as Becket found himfelf firmly feated in the archi- 
epifcopal chair of Canterbury, he fuddenly changed his whole 
mode of life, and from being the gayeft and moft luxurious 
courtier, he became the moft auitere and folemn monk. 
Without the king’s previous knowledge of his intention, and 
very much to his furprife and diffatisfa@tion, he refigned the 
office of chancellor. Before the king’s return to England in 
1163, he had received fo many complaints of the feverities of 
the new primate, that he became fenfible, when it was too 
late, that he had made a wrong choice. In his interview 
with Becket at Southampton, it was obferved by the whole 
court that his affe@ion was cooled; and he foon after 
manifefted his diffatisfaGtion with the condu& of the pri- 
mate, by obliging him, much againft his inclination, to 
refign the archdeaconry of Canterbury. In 1163, Becket 
attended a council, fummoned at Tours by pope Alex- 
ander III., where he was treated by the pope and car- 
dinals with particular refpeét; and where, it is probable, he 
was animated by the pope in his defign of becoming the cham- 
pion of the liberties of the church, and the immunities of the 
clergy. It is, however, certain, that foon after his return he 
pape to profecute this ie without his former referve ; 
and the zeal which he manifefted produced an open breach 
between him and his fovereign. Henry was determined to 
be the fovereign of all his fubjeéts, clergy as well as laity ; 
to oblige them to obey his laws, or to anfwer for their dif- 
obedience in his courts of juitice. Becket, on the other hand, 
maintained, that theclergy were fubjeét only to the lawsof the 
church, and were to be judged only in {piritual courts, and to 
be punifhed only by ecclefiaftical cenfures. In order to bring 
this queftion to a {peedy iffue, which the licentioufnefs of the 
c , and the atrocious crimes committed by fome of them 
at this time, rendered abfolutely neceflary ; a council of the 
clergy and nobility was fummoned at Weftminfter ; and at 
this council the king required that the archbifhop and other 
bifhops would confent to deliver te his officers a clerk, who 
‘was degraded for any crime, in order to his being punith- 
ed for it according to the lawe of the land. This re- 

ueft was reafonable; but the primate’s influence refifted 
the demand ; and the council broke up in confufion. Al- 
though Becket folemnly promifed and {wore, in the words 
of truth, and without referve, to obey the laws and cuf- 
toms, commonly called the “ conititutions of Clarendon,” 
which reduced ecelefialtics of all denominations to a due fub- 
jeGtion to the laws of their country, and reftricted the immuni- 
tiesof the clergy; hefoon began to exhibit figns of repent- 
ance, by extraordinary acts of mortification, and by difconti- 
nuing the performance of the facred offices of his funétion; 
and he obtained from the pope a bull, releafing him from the 
obligation of his oath, and enjoining him to refume the 
duties of his facred office. Tearful however of the king’s 
indignation, he determined to retire privately out, of the 
kingdom; but being prevented from making his efeape by 
contrary winds, he returned to Canterbury; and after- 
wards waited upon the king at Woodftock, to fupplicate 
forgivenefs for attempting to leave the me ee without 
his permiffion. The king received him without any other 
expreffion of difpleafure, be fides woe him, “if he had left 
England becaufe he thought it too little to contain them 
both ?”” This interview was foon fucceeded by frefh aggref- 
fions on the part of Becket, which induced the king to fum- 
mon a parliament at Northampton, Oct. 37, 1164, which 
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unanimoufly found the primate guilty of contumacy, in re+ 
futing to attend the king’s court when he was fummoacd, 
and ientenced him to forfeit all his goods and chattels. He 
was alfo required to reftore a fum of s00/. which the king 
had lent to him whea he was chancellor, and to render-aa 
account of 250,000 marks, which he had received from va- 
cant benefices. 'Thefe demands were of fo ferious a na- 
ture, that, though he appealed to the pope, many of his 
epifcopal brethren doferted him through fear, and urged 
hip to refign his office, affuring him that if he did not 
he would be tried for perjury and high treafon, The ba- 
rons likewife became loud and vehement in their clamours 
again{t him, fo that Becket thought it moft prudent to leave 
the kingdom, Accordingly he left Northampton at mids 
night, accompanied only by two monks, and travelling on 
foct and by night, he arrived at Lincoln, and from thence 
he paffed by water to a folitary ifland, where he remained 
till an opportunity offered of pafling over to Flanders. 
Some fay that he travelled to Sandwich, and hired a fifh- 
ing boat to convey him to Beulogne. However that be, 
he retired to the monaftery of Saint Bertin. Upon his 
retreat, the king confifcated the revenues of the archbi- 
fhopric, and fent ambaffadors to the king of France, and 
the earl of Flanders, diffuading thefe princes from afford 
ing Becket fhelter in their dominions. The ambafiadors 
met with a cold reception at the French court at Com- 
peigne, and were told by Lewis, who was a fuperftiticus 
bigot, and a great admirer of Becket, that he would pro- 
tect the perfecuted prelate with all his power. They then 
proceeded to Sens, where the pope refided, who, after ad- 
mitting them to an audience, and confulting his cardinals, in- 
formed them, that no anfwer could be given to their peti- 
tion till the archbifhop had been heard. Becket, as foon as 
he was affured of the favour and protection of the king of 
France, paid him a vifit at Soiffons, where he was affection- 
ately received, and urged ‘to accept an order on the royal 
trealury for every thing he needed during his flay in France. 
From Soiffons he proceeded with a numerous retinue for 
Sens, which he entered in a kind of trimmph, and here the 
pope treated him with the greateit refpect and kindnefs. 
At a folemn council of all the cardinals and prelates, he was 
feated at the pope’s right hand, and allowed to keep his feat 
while he explained his caufe. Having produced, in the 
courfe of an artful fpeech, a copy of the conttitutions of 
Clarendon, feveral of chia were dire@tly calculated to abridge 
the power of the pope and cardinals, the whole aflembly ex- 
prefled their abhorrence of them in the flrongeit terms, and 
at the fame time pafling the higheft encomiums on the arch- 
bifhop, declared that his caufe was the caufe of God and the 
church, and that he ought to be fupported. Becket, with 
aview of farther ingratiating himfelf with the pope, ‘refigned 
his archbifhopric into his hands, which, however, the pope, 
with the advice of his cardinals, immediately reftored ta 
him, appointing him a refidence in the abbey ot Pontigny in 
Burgundy. 

When the ambaffadors returned to England, and made 
their report, Henry was highly offended both with the pope 
and the archbifhop; and in token of his refentment prohi-« 
bited the payment of peter-pence, and commanded all clerks 
who prefumed to appeal tothe pope to be imprifoned. He 
alfo commanded all the goods Le peta of the archbi- 
thep, and of all the clergy wha adhered to him, to be f{eiz« 
ed; and proceeded to confifeate the eftates, and to banith 
the perfons of all the primate’s friends, retainers, and rela- 
tions, tothe number of about 400. Becket, during his 
refidence at Pontigny, employed himfelf in skoitstee of 
devotion, and alfo in a expottulatory letters to the 
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king and bifhops of England, in iffuing excommunications 
againft feveral officers of the crown, and in threatening even 
to excommunicate ‘the king himfelf. Notwithftanding a 
fpirited remonttrance addreffed to Becket by the Englifh 
prelates, he perfilted in his purpofe; and communicated it 
to the pope in a letter, which reprefented Henry as a cruel, 
impious, unrelenting perfecutor, who had tried and con- 
demned Chrift at Northampton, in his perfon. Henry was 
nich alarmed; and called a council of his barons and pre- 
lates at Chinon in Touraine, to confider what was to,be 
done for preventing his excommunication, or for guarding 
againit its confequences. After a long deliberation, it was 
thought the mott expedient to appeal tothe pope. In the 
mean while Henry fent orders to England to guard the fea- 
coafts, and to take other meafures of precaution. Although 
Becket was prevented by the interpofition of the king of 
France from executing hisdefign of excommunicating Henry, 
he excommunicated his minifters and chief confidents,and de- 
elared the impious conftitutions of Clarendon wull and void, 
abfolved all the bifhops of England from the unlawful oath 
they had taken to obey them, and excommunicated all per- 
fons who paid any regard to them. Upon thefe prefump- 
tuous proceedings Henry threatened to expel all the monks 
of the Ciftercian order from his dominions, if they any longer 
entertained his enemy, the archbifhop of Canterbury at Pon- 
tigny ; upon which he removed to Sens about Martinmas 
A.D. 1166, where an honourable afylum was provided for 
him by the king of France. The pertinacity of Becket 
rendered ineffectual for a long time all the efforts of the Eng- 
lith prelates, of the pope, and of the king of France, for 
terminating the contention between him and the king of 
England. At length, however, al! preliminaries for a recon- 
ciliation being adjufted by the papal nuncios, the archbifhop 
was conduéted in great ftate to an audience of his fovereign, 
July 22, A.D. 1170, ina meadow near Fretville, where the 
French and Englifh courts, with a prodigious multitude of 
people of all ranks, were aflembled. The conduct of the 
king on this occafion was fingularly condefcending; but 
Becket’s lofty and refentful temper was fo little imprefled by 
it, that he returned Henry’s civility and condefcenfion with 
complaints and remonftrances. After a promife extorted 
from the king to repair all the injuries which had been done 
to the church, the archbifhop"difmounted, in order to throw 
himfelf at his feet; but Henry prevented him, and flooped 
fo low as to hold his ftirrup, and affift him in re-mounting. 
This reconciliation, however, was far from being cordial, on 
the part either of Henry or Becket, and it was not likely to 
be permanent. Whilft the archbifhop was waiting at Whit- 
fand, a fea-port in Flanders, previoufly to his return to Eng- 
land, he fent over three bulls, one for fufpending the arch- 
bifhop of York, who had been employed in crowning the 
young king, and two for excommunicating the bifhops of 
London and Salifbury, who had affifted at this ceremony. 
This condu@&, which was inexcufable at the moment when 
he pretended to return in peace, excited againft him univer- 
fal indignation, and eventually proved the caufe of his ruin. 
On his reaching the Englifh fhore, attempts were made to 
prevent his landing, and he was infulted by fome perfons in 
arms, who commanded him in a threatening tone to abfolve 
the excommunicated bifhops. In his way to Canterbury he 
was accompanied by neat multitude of people, and enter- 
ed the city in a kind of triumph amidit the acclamations of 
his attendants. Soon after his arrival, application was made 
to him for abfolving the bifhops whom he had fufpended and 
excommunicated; and the young king, who concurred in 
the application, and who had iffued an order for this purpofe, 
was much incenfed a his refufal, more efpecially as the 
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cenfures which he had inflifted on thofe prelates who had 
affifted at his coronation feemed to call in queftion its vali- 
dity. In his progrefs from Canterbury to Woodilock, where 
the young king refided, he was attended on his approach to, 
London by prodigious crowds of people, and conduéted to 
his lodgings in Southwark with loud acclamations; in return 
for which he fcattered among the populace both money 
and epifcopal benediétions. Here his vanity was mortified 
by a meflage from the young king, forbidding him to 
proceed any further, or to enter any royal town or caftle, and 
commanding him to return immediately to Canterbury, 
and to confine himfelf within the precin@s of his church. 
After his return to this city, he found himfelf deferted by 
many of his friends, and received reports of the infults they 
fuffered, and the depredations that were committed upon 
his eftates, fo that he indulged gloomy apprehenfions, and 
faid to one of his chief confidents, * that he was now con- 
vinced this quarrel would not end without blood, but that 
he was determined to die for the liberties ef the church.’? 
When the excommunicated prelates arrived in Normandy, 
and implored the proteétion of the king from the difgrace 
and ruin with which they were threatened by the primate, 
the indignation of Henry was roufed, and in the moment of 
intemperate paflion, he exclaimed, “ fhall this fellow, who 
came to court on a lame horfe, with all his eftate in a wal- 
let behind him, trample upon his king, the royal family, and. 
the whole kingdem? Wiill none of all thofe lazy cowardly 
knights, whom I maintain, deliver me from this turbuleut. 
priedt ??? This pafflionate exclamation made too deep an im- 
prefiion on thole who heard it ; and particularly on four ba- 
rons, who formed a refolution, either to terrify the archbi- 
fhop into {ubmiflion, or to put him to death. Accordingly, 
having concerted their plan, they fet out for Canterbury by 
different routes and arrived at a caftle about 6 miles from. 
the city on the 28th of December, A. D. 1170; and on 
the following day they proceeded to the city, and getting 
admiffion into, the archbifhop’s apartment, they told him, 
that they were fent by the king with a command that he 
fhould abfolve the prelates, and others whom he had ex- 
communicated, and then go to Winchefter, and make fatif- 
faction to the young king, whom he had endeavoured to de- 
throne. Becket, after a violent altercation, in the courfe of 
which hints were given that his life was in danger if he did. 
not comply, perfifted in his refufal. Upon the departure 
of the barons, one of them charged his fervants not to let 
him flee; to which Becket, who overheard them, replied with. 
great vehemence; “flee! I will never flee from any man 
living. Iam not come to flee, but to defy the rage of im- 
pious affaffius.”? The barons, with their accomplices, find- 
ing their threats ineffectual, put on their coats of mail; and 
taking each a fword in his right hand, and an ax in his left, 
returned to the palace, but found the gate fhut. When 
they were preparing to break it open, Robert de Broce con- 
duéted them upa back ftair-cafe, and let them in through a 
window. A cry then arofe, “they are armed! they are 
armed !”? on which the clergy hurried the archhifhop almoft: 
by force into the church, hoping that the facrednelfs of the 
place would prote& him from violence. They would alfo 
have fhut the door; but he exclaimed ‘ begone, ye cowards : 
I charge you on your obedience, do not fhut the door. 
What, make a caftle of a church!”? The confpirators hav- 
ing fearched the palace, came to the church, and one of 
them exclaiming ‘¢ Where is that traitor ? where is the arch- 
bifhop?”? Becket advanced boldly, and replied, “here Lam, 
an archbifhop, but no traitor!—I am ready to fuffer in the 
name of him who redeemed me with his blood. God for- 
bid that I fhould fly for fear of your fwords, or Spike 
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fron julfice.” They once mote commanded him to take of 
the excommunication and fulpention of the bithops. He re- 
plied “‘no fatisfaétion has yet been made; nor will I abfolve 
them.”?  Then,”? faid they, ‘thou fhalt inftantly die ac- 
eording to thy defert.” I am ready to die,’’ replied 
Becket, “ that the church may obtain liberty and peace in 
my blood. But in the name of God, I forbid you to hurt 
any of my people.” ‘They row rifhed upon him, and en- 
Geavoured to drag him out of the church, with anintention, 
as they themfelves afterwards declared, to carry him in bonds 
to the King, or if they could not do that to kill him 
in a lefs facred place, But as he clung fait to one of 
the pillars of the choir, they could not free him from 
thence. During the ftruggle, he fhook William de 
Tracy fo roughily, that he almoit threw him down ; and as 
inald Fitzurfe prefled harder upon him than any of the 
others, he thruft him away, and called him * pimp.” This 
opprobrious language more enraged that violent man; he 
lifted up his {word againft the head of Becket, who, bowing 
his neck, and joining his hands together, in a pofture of 
prayer, recommended his own foul, and the caufe of the 
ehurch, to God, and to the faints of that cathedral. But 
Edward Grime, one of the monks of Canterbury, interpof- 
ing his arm to ward off the blow, it was almoft cut off ; and 
the archbifhop alfo was wounded in the crown of his head. 
He ftood a fecond ftroke, which likewife fell on his head, 
in the fame devout pofture, without a motion, word, or 
ay ; but after receiving a third, he fell proftrate on his 
ace; and all the aecomplices prefling now to a fhare in the 
murder, a piece of his fkull was ftruck off by one of them ; 
upon which another fcooped out the brains of the dead arch- 
bifhop with the point of a fword, and fcattered them over the 
pavement of the church. 

Thus was aflaflinated, in the 53d year of his age, and gth 
of his pontificate, A.D. 1170. Dec. 29, Thomas Becket; — 
“ a man,”’ fays lord Lyttelton, “ of great talents, of ele- 
vated thoughts, and of invincible courage; but of a moft 
violent and turbulent fpirit; exceffively paffionate, haughty, 
and vain-glorious ; in his refolutions inflexible, in his refent- 
ments implacable. It cannot be denied that he was guilty 
of a wilful and premeditated perjury; that he oppofed the 
neceflary courfe of public juftice, and aéted in defiance of 
the laws of his country, laws which he had molt folemnly 
peer and confirmed ; nor is it lefs evident, that 
during the heat of this difpute, he was in the highett degree 
ungrateful to a very kind mafter, whofe confidence in him 
had been boundlefs, and who from a private condition had 
advanced him to be the fecond man in his kingdom. On 
what motives he a¢ted can be certainly judged of by Him 
alone, to whom all hearts are open. He might be mifled by 
the prejudices of a bigotted age, and think he was doing an 
acceptable feryice to God, in contending, even to death, for 
she utmoft excefs of ecclefiaitical and papal authority. Yet 
the flrength of his underitanding, his converfation in courts 
and camps, amon ant whofe notions were more free 
and Larne aes the different colour of his former life, and the 
fuddennefs of the change which feemed to be wrought in 
him upon his cleétion to Canterbury, would make one fuf- 
peét, as many did in the times wherein he lived, that he only 
became the champion of the church from an ambitious de- 
fire of fharing its power ; a power more independent on the 
favour of the king, and therefore more agreeable to the 
haughtinels of his mind, than that which he had enjoyed as 
mimiter of the crown. And this fufpicion is increafed by 
the marks of cunning and falfenefs which are evidently feen 
in his conduét on fome occafions. Neither is it impoffible, 
that when firft he affumed his new charaéter, he might act 


the part of a zealot, merely or principally from motives of 

arrogance and ambition; yet afterwards, being engaged and 

inflamed by the covteft, work himfelf up into a real en- 

thufiafm. The continual praifes of kite with whom he 

aéted, the honours done him in his exile by all the clergy 

of France, and the vanity which appears fo predominant in 

his mind, may have conduced to operate fuch a change. He 

certainly fhewed in the latter part of his life a {pirit as fer- 

vent as the warmeit enthufialt’s; fuch a fpirit indeed as 

conftitutes herai/m, when it exerts itfelf in a caufe beneficial 

to mankind. Had he defended the eftablifhed laws of his 

country, and the fundamental rules of civil juttice, with as 

much zeal and intrepidity as he oppofed them, he would 

have deferved to be ranked with thofe great men, whole 

virtues make one eafily forget the alloy of fome natural imper- 

feétions; but unhappily his good qualities were fo mifapplied, 

that they became no lefs hurtful to the public weal of the 

kingdom, than the worlt of -his vices.” Mr. Hume clofes 

his account of the aflaffiuation of Becket with the following* 
concife fketch of his charaéter. He was “a prelate of the 

moft lofty, intrepid, and inflexible {pirit, who was able to 

cover to the world, and probably to himfelf, the enterpriles 
of pride and ambition under the difguife of fanétity and of 
zeal for the intereits of piety and religion.. An extraordi- 
nary perfonage, truly, if he had been allowed to remain in 

his firft ftlation, and had direéted the vehemence of his cha- 

rafter to the fupport of law and juttice ; inftead of being 

engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to facrifice all pri- 
vate duties and all public conneétions to ties which he ima- 
gined or repreferited as fuperior to every civil or political 

confideration. But no man, who enters into the genius of 
that age, can reafonably doubt of this prelate’s fincerity.” 

Another judicious hiftorian (Dr. Henry) fays of Becket : 

“« He was evidently a man of very great abilities, particu- 
larly of confummate cunning, undaunted courage, and in- 
vincible conftancy in the profecution of his defigns. But 
his fchemes were of a moft pernicious tendency, to emanci- 
pate the miaifters of religion from the reftraints of law, and 
to fubje&t his king and country to a foreign power. He 
was vain, obftinate, and implacable; as little affected by 
the entreaties of his friends, as by the threats of his enemies. 

His ingratitude to his royal mafter admits of no exeufe, and 
hath fixed an indelible ftain upon his charaéter. Though 
his murderers were highly criminal, his death was very fea- 
fonable, and probably prevented much mifchief and con- 
fufion.’? 

The refpeé paid to the memory of Becket, after his death, 
was extravagant beyond alt bounds, and remains on record as 
an evidence of the fuperftition and credulity which prevailed 
at the period in which it occurred. The Lite of England, 
to wale commands it was generally imputed, was repreiented 
as “ that horrible perfecutor of God, who exceeded Nero in 
cruelty, Julian in perfidy, and Judas in treachery ;’? and 
the pope was loudly called upon by the kings of France and 
many prelates to draw the {word of St. Peter, and to infli& 
fome exquifite punifhment upon him. But none exprefled 
greater ie and horror at this deed than Henry himfelf, 


‘who broke out into the loudeft lamentations, refufed to fee 


any company, or admit of any confolation for three days. 
He alfo difpatched an embafly to Rome to vindicate himtelf 
from the imputation of having been the caufe of it. All 
divine offices were fulpended a nearly a year in the church 
where it had happened ; and the church itfelf was, by order 
of the pope, re-confecrated. In 1173, Becket was canon- 
ized by a bull of pope Alexander ; and a particular colleé& 
was appointed to be ufed in all the churches of i a 
of Canterbury, for expiating the guilt of his murder. “if 
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the following year, king Henry, on his return to England, 
went to Canterbury, where he did penance, and under. 
went a voluntary dilcipline, walking barefoot to his tomb, 
pro(trating himfelf before it, and fubmitting to be fcourged 
by the monks, paffing all the day and night without any 
refrefhment, kneeling on the bare ftones, and beftowing 
great benefactions on the church of Canterbury, as a 
teftimony of his regret for the murder. His virtues were 
the fubjeéts of endlefs panegyric, and the miracles, ope- 
rated by his relics, were more numerous, more nonfenfi- 
cal, and more impudently attefted, fays Hume, than thofe 
which ever filled the legend of any confeflor or martyr. 
Gervafe of Canterbury informs us, that two large volumes 
of them were preferved in that church. In 1221, his body 
was taken up in the prefence of king Henry III. and a vait 
concourfe of the nobility and others, and depofited in a rich 
fhrine erected at the expence of archbifhop Stephen Lang- 
ton. This fhrine was enriched with prefents from all parts 
of Chriftendom; pilgrimages were performed to it for ob- 
taining the martyred prelate’s interceffion with heaven; and 
it has been computed that, in one year, above 100,000 pil- 
grims arrived in Canterbury, for the purpofe of paying their 
devotions at thistomb. “ It is indeed,” fays Hume, “a 
mortifying reflection to thofe who are actuated by the love 
of fame, 4o juflly denominated the laft infirmity of noble 
minds, that the wiieft legiflator and mott exalted genius that 
ever reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect 
fuch tributes of praife as are lavifhed on the memory of a 
pretended faint, whofe whole conduct was probably, to the 
laft degree, odious or contemptible, and whofe induitry was 
entirely devoted to the puriuits of objets pernicious to 
mankind.” Lyttelton’s Hift. Henry II. vol. i. p. 321, 
&c. vol. iv. p. 361, &c. 8vo. Hume’s Hitt. of England, 
vol. i. p. 447, &c. 8vo, Henry’s Hilt. of Great Britain, 
yol. v. p. 340, &c. 8yo. 

Becket, Wizxiiam, fon of Ifaac Becket, a furgeon 
of fome eminence at Abingdon, in Berkfhire, under whom 
he received his education, was born in the year 1684. At 
a proper age, he was fent to London, and was for fome 
years pupil to Mr. Jof. Bateman, furgeon to St. Thomas’s 
hofpital in Southwark. That he was diligent in cultivating 
his profeflion, appears by the early {pecimens he gave of the 
refult of what he had feen in praCtice: for in 1707, he pub- 
lithed a colleCtion of chirurgical obferyations, containing re- 
lations of fome curious cafes that had fallen under his notice; 
and in 17:2, ‘ New difcoveries in the Cure of Cancers ;” 
and foon after, a recital of the cafe of Dr. James Keil, the 
celebrated phyfician and mathemawcian, who died of a.cancer 
in his mouth. Becket had been accufed of mifmanaging 
this cafe, and therefore publifhed the account in vindication 
of his pra@tice. In his New Difcoveries, he pretends to have 
beea irequently fuccefsful in removing cancerous tumours, 
by means of a digeftive, the manner of preparing which he 
does net however difclofe. In a fubfequent edition of this 
werk, he gives the defeription of a medicine, which had 
been ufed fuccefsfully, it was faid, in eradicating cancers 
by the family of the Paines of Northampton. It confifts of 
yellow arfenic and bole armenic, mixed to the confiftence of 
a pafte with the pulp of an apple. it is called the red 
cauttic. A fimilar preparation has been fince ufed by Plun- 
ket and others. In 1721, he publifhed two letters addreffed 
to fir Hans Sloane, in which he refutes the current opinion 
of the efficacy of the royal touch in curing the evil, which 
was perhaps preparatory to his being elected fellow of the 
Royal Society. About this time he publifhed propofals 
for printing an account of the lives and writings of the moft 
erainent Britifh writers in medicine, in 2 vols. 8vo. which he 
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did not however complete. Dr. Milward, who had formed 4 
fimilar defign, is faid to have purchafed what manuf{cripts 
were left by him on this fubje&, of his executors; but nei- 
ther did he carry his intention into execution. It is proba- 
ble that, while making this fearch after ancient Britifh writ- 
ers, Becket met with accounts of the difeafe called a brenn- 
ing, and conceiving that to be a fymptom of the venereal 
difeale, he was induced to publith his three differtations on 
the antiquity of that complaint, which was known, he fays, 
before the difcovery of the Weft Indies by Columbus. 
Thefe were firft printed in the Philofophical Tranfadtions. 
Becket died at Abingdon in 1738. His works were col- 
lected together, and publithed in g vols. 8vo. in 1740, by 
the noted Mr. Edmund Curl. 

Becket, Isaac, a mezzotinto engraver of fome emi- 
nence, was born in Kent in 1653, was originally an appren- 
tice to a calico-printer, and obtained the iecret of feraping 
mezzotinto from one Loyd, a print-feller, with whom he 
lived for fome time. He afterwards conneéted himfelf with 
an engraver in mezzotinto, with whom he had been acquaint- 
ed at an earlicr period of his life, and who aflifted him, as he 
drew better and more expeditioufly than himfelf. His mez- 
zotintos are often clear and well feraped; but his middle 
tints are not fufficiently diftingnifhed, fo that his fhadows 
appear flat and heavy. One of his bef prints is engraved on 
a middling-fized upright plate, reprefenting Adrian Bever- 
land drawing from a ftatue, and having in the back ground 
monuments, pyramids, and feveral relics of antiquity. The 
time of his death is not known. Strutt. 

Becker, Str. Tuomas, Brotherhood of, in Commerce, a 
name given to the moft ancient company of Englifh mer- 
chants of which hiftory furnifhes any record, which was efta- 
blifhed about the end of the 13th century, and thus called in 
honour of Becket. The defign of this company was to ex- 
port the woollen cloth, which about that time began to be 
manufactured in confiderable quantities in England ; and as 
that manufaCture increafed, the trade of the brotherhood 
alfo increafed. Henry IV. A. D. 1406, incorporated this 
fociety by a charter, regulating their government and their 
privileges. By this charter, any merchant of England or 
Ireland, who defired it, was to be admitted into the com- 
pany on paying afmall fine. As this fociety was compofed 
of the native ‘{ubjects of the kings of England, it was fa- 
voured both by government and by the people, made gradual 
encroachments on the trade of the merchants of the ftaple, 
and at length ruined that-company. Anderf. Comm. vol. i. 
P: 233, 260, Kc. See STAPLE. 

Becker, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in Berk- 
fhire county, Mailachuietts, containing 751 inhabitants, 10 
miles eaft of Stockbridge, and 130 weit from Bofton. 

BECKETS, in the Marine, fignify large hooks, or cir- 
cular wreaths of rope, or wooden brackets, ufed to confine 
ropes, tackles, gars, or fpars, in a convenient place, till they 
are wanted. And fo put the tacks and fheets in the beckets, is 
to hang up the weather-main and fore-fheet, and the lee- 
main and fore-tack, to a little knot and eye-becket on the 
fore-maft, main, and fore-fhrouds, when the fhip is clofe- 
hauled, to prevent them from hanging in the water. Some 
beckets have an eye fpliced in one end, and a {mall walmut- 
knot crowned at the other, and fome have both ends fpliced 
together like awreath. ‘The noofe made at the breaft of a 
block, to make fait the flanding part of a fall-to, is alfo 
called a becket. 

BECKINGTON, Tuomas, in Biography, an Englith 
prelate of the 15th century, was born in the parifh of Beck- 
ington, in Somerfetfhire, towards the clofe of the 14th 
century, educated at Wykeham’s {chool, near Winchefter, 
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and finithed his ftudies at New College, Oxford, of whith he 
was admitted fellow in rg08. After feveral ecclefiaitical 
preferments he became dean of the arches about the year 
3429, and was employed by a fyuod held in St. Paul’s 
church, London, iu conjunétion with two other perfons, to 
draw up a form of law, by which the profecution of the 
Wickhiffites, or Lollards, was to be ae Pe Whilit he 
was tutorto king Henry VI. he wrote a book, preferved in 
manufcript in the Cottonian library, in which he {trenvoufly 
aiferted, in oppofition to the falique law, the right of the 
Kings of Engiand to the crown of France; and then gaining 
the ipecial favour and patronage of that prince, he was made 
fecretary ef tate, keeper of the great feal, and bifhop of 
Bath and Wells, to which he was confecrated in 1443. He 
is reprefented as having been well killed in polite learning and 
hiftory, and very~converfant in the holy feriptures; as a 
o¢ acher, and as a generous patron of ingenious and 
earned men, fo that he was called the Mecenas of his age. His 
works of munificence and charity were numerous. He tinifhed 
Lincoln college in Oxford; procured an endowment for 
New Ccllege, ia 1440; laid out a coniiderable {um of money 
in repairing houfes belonging to his fee; and erected the 
welt fide oF the cloifters at Wells, and alfo a conduit in the 
market place of that city. He died at Wells in 1465. A large 
eolleétion of his letters ispreferved in the library at Lambeth; 
and a volume of fermons and fome other treatifles are afcribed 
tohim. Biog. Brit. 
BECMARE, in Entomology, a genus of infes eftablith- 
ed by Geoffroy. See Ruinomacer. 
BECOUYA, in Geography. See Bexta. 
. BECSANGIL, a name ae given to a province 
of Afia, which is a part of Anatolia, bounded on the north 
by the Black fea, on the weit by the fea of Marmora and 
the Archipelago, on the fouth by Natolia Proper, and on 
the eaft by the province of Bolli. The capital is Burfa. 
BECTIVE, in the county of Meath, Ireland, where 
are confiderable ruins of an abbey which belonged to the 
Ciftercians, It was founded by Murchard O’Melachlin, 
king of Meath, in 1146; and being richly endowed, the 
abbot had a place among the peers in the aflemblies of par- 
liament, and wore a mitre. ‘The cloifters with a tower are 
almoft entire. It was pleafantly fituated on the banks of the 
Boyne, over which river there was a bridge ; and at prefent 
alittlevillage, called BeGive-bridge-end, has twofairsannually. 
Itis 3 miles from Trim, and about 24 Dublin. Mo- 
naflic Hibern. Ware’s Antiquities. 
BECTASSE, a feé&t among the Turks denominated 
from their founder Beétath, preacher to fultan Amurath. 
All the Janizaries belonging to the Porte are of the reli- 
pon Beétaffe, and pay 25 to have derived their origin 
the founder of this feét. Their habit is white; on 
their heads they wear white caps of feveral pieces, with tur- 
bans of wool twifted rope-rafhion. They obferve conflantly 
the nego of sh which they perform in their own allem- 
ey 


blies, and they make frequent declarations of the unity of 
BED, a place to ftretch and compofe the body 


on, forreft and fleep; made chiefly of feathers inclofed in a 
ticken cafe. Of beds there are feveral forts: as a feather- 
bed, a down-bed, a ftanding-bed, a fettee-bed, a. tent-bed, 
a truckle-bed, &e. 

In the firft and ruder ages of mankind, it was the uni- 
verfal praétice to fleep upon the tkins of beafts. ‘This was 
the cultom the Greeks and Romans, and alfo among 
the Celtic nations, and ancient Britons, ‘This cnftom pre- 
vailed till modern times among the common people in 
fome parts of Germany. Thefe thins, fome of which 
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are worn in'the day, were fpread at night on the floors of 
their apartments. In procefs of time, thefe fkins were 
changed for loofe rufhes and heath, and afterwards for 
ftraw, Pliny (1. viii. c. 48. I. xvi. c. 36.) fays, that the 
beds of the Roman geatry were generally filled with fea- 
thers, and thofe of the inns with the foft down of reeds. 
Straw was ufed even in the royal chambers of England, fo 
late as the clofe of the 13th century. Beds, filled with 
chaff, heath, or ftraw, are ufed by the common people in 
many parts uf Great Britain and Ireland, and alfo in France 
and Italy at thisday. Beds were for a long time laid upon 
the ground ; till at length the cuftom of raifing the beds on 
feet or pedeftals, which anciently prevailed in the Eaft, and 
which was introduced into Italy, was adopted in Britain, 
But till the materials of which beds are made, and the man- 
mer of dilpofing them, vary among different ranks, and in 
different nations. By the Englith itatutes, no beds are to 
be fold, except filled with one fort of ftuffing only ; e. gr. 
feather beds with ouly dry pulled feathers; and down beds 
with clean down alone. No fcalded feathers are to be mixed 
with the former; nor fen-down with the latter, on pain of 
forfeiture 3; _the mixture of fuch things being conceived as 
contagious for man’s bodyto lie on. Stat. 11 Hen. Vilcitg, 

Alfo bed quilts, mattraffes, and cufhions ftuffed with 
horfe-hair, fen-down, goat’s hair, and neat’s hair, which are 
dreffed in lime ; and which the heat of man’s body will caufe 
to exhale, and yield a noxious fmell, whereby many of the 
king’s fubjeéts have been deftroyed, are prohibited by the 
fame ftatute. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for re- 
pofe; as their e@us cubicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they 
flept ; their table-bed, or le@us difeubitorius, whereon they 
eat (for they always ate lying, or in a recumbent poiture),. 
there being ufually three Sebiis to one bed, whereof the 
middle place was accounted the moft honourable, as well a3 
the middle bed. See Trictintum. Thefe beds were un-- 
known before the fecond Punic war: the Romans, till then,, 
fat down to eat on plain wooden benches, in imitation of the 
heroes of Homer; or as Varro expreffes it, after the manner 
of the Lacedemonians and Cretans.. An innovation in this 
practice is afcribed to Scipio Africanus, who brought from 
Carthage fome of thofe little beds, called “ Punicani,” or 
“ Archaici,” which were of wood, very low, ftuffed only 
with hay or ftraw, and covered with the fkins of theep or 
goats, “‘hedinis pellibus ftrati.’” TThefe beds in Sede of 

elicacy differed little from the wooden benches; but when 
the cuftom of bathing prevailed, the prattice of refting 
themfelves more commodioully by lying along than by fit- 
ting down, was adopted. As for the ladies, it did not feem 
at firlt confiftent with their modefty to adopt the mode of 
lying ; accordingly they kept to the old cuftom all the time 
of the commonwealth; but, from the firft Cefars, they ate 
on their beds. As to the youth, who did not yet put on 
the toga virilis, they were long kept to the ancient difcipline. 
When they were admitted to table, they only fat on the 
edge of the beds of their neareft relations. Never, fays Sue- 
tonius, did the young Czfars, Caius and Lucius, eat at the 
table of Auguftus ; but they were fet “in imo loco,” or, 
as Tacitus expreflesit, “ad leGtifulcra.””’ From the greateft 
fimplicity, the Romans, by degrees, carried their dining beds 
to the moft furprifing magnificence. Pliny affures us, it was 
no new thing to fee them covered over with plates of filver, 
adorned with the fofteft mats, add the riche counterpanes. 
Hift. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. 11. Lampridius, {peaking of 
Heliogabalus, fays, that he had beds of folid filver; and 
Pompey, in his third triumph, introduced beds of gold. 
They had alfo theis /efus ucubratoriuz, ouwhichthey ftudied ; 
acd. 
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and a /tfus funebris, or emoriualis, on which the dead were 
carried to. the pile. See FunerAu. 

Bep of State. See Parape. 

Ben of Jujtice, Lit, de Juftice, in the French Laws, de- 
noted a throne on which the king ufed to be feated in parlia- 
ment. In this fenfe, he was faid to hold his lit de juflice, 
when he went to the parliament of Paris, and held a {olemn 
feflion, under a high canopy erected for the purpofe. The 
bed of juitice was only held on affairs relating to the ftate ; 
on which occafion, all the officers of the parliament appeared 
in red robes; at other times they wore black ones. | Several 
authors have treated exprefsly on the ceremonies of the bed 
of juftice. 

Bep of a great Gua, isa piece of plank laid within the 


cheeks of the carriage, on the middle tranfum, for the breech’ 


of the gun to reit on. 

Bep, or Stool of a Mortar, is a folid piece of oak, in 
form of a parallelopiped, bigger or le{s, according to the di- 
menfions of the mortar, hollowed a little in the middle to 
receive the breech aud half the trunnions. On the fides of 
the bed are fixed the cheeks or brackets by four bolts of 
iron. , 

In fhips, when the decks lie too low from the ports, fo 
that the carriages of the pieces, with the trucks, cannot 
mount the ordnance fufficiently, but that they lie too near 
the gunwale; the method is to make a falfe deck for fo 
much as the piece will require for her traverfing to raife it 
higher ; and this they call a bed. 

Bep, in Gardening, a {mall elevated plot-or compartment 
of ground, of three, four, or more feet in breadth, which 
is ufeful in the culture of many forts of plants, efpecially 
thofe of the {maller kinds. It is always an eligible practice 
to fow and prick out different forts of {mall slants on beds 
having narrow alleys between them, for the greater conveni- 
ence of weeding, watering, gathering, &c. as by this means 
fuch operations can be performed without trampling on the 
crops. Thus the ground intended for afparagus and ftraw- 
berries fhould be divided into four feet wide beds, with 
eighteen inches or two feet alleys between them. Onions 
are likewife cultivated to the beft advantage on four feet 
wide beds, having ten or twelve inch alleys; the different 
forts of lettuce and endive fhould alfo be fown and tranf- 
planted into feparate beds occafionally ; and alfo various 
forts of {mall plants, which can be more conveniently culti- 
vated on beds, or in borders of fimilar widths. arly ra- 
difhés are generally fown on beds, or fimilar compartments, 

"as being more convenient for the purpofes of covering them 
occafionally in frofty nights, and for weeding, thinning, wa- 
tering, and gathering them. 

All forts of plants that are particularly intended for 
tranfplantation, fhould be fown in beds or narrow borders, 
fo as to admit of itanding to weed, water, and draw the 
plants, without treading upon them; and for the fame rea- 
fon, all plants neceflary to be pricked out previoufly to their 
final tran{planting, fhould alfo be put out on fuch beds; as 
celery, cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, &c. Aromatic and 
medicinal herbs of all forts fhould alfo, forthe greateft part, 
be difpofed in beds with twelve or fifteen inch alleys between, 
or at leaft in borders of fimilar widths ; particularly mint, 
thyme, fayory, marjoram, fage, hy{lop, balm, penny-royal, 
tanfey, tarragon, feverfew, rue, &c. as this method of bed- 
ding all forts of fmali plants is not only more commodious 
for performing the neceffavy operations without injuring the 
plants, but has an air of uniformity which is conftantly to 
be obferyed in garden work. 

The moft proper dimenfions for beds of this fort, as has 
been obferved, is four feet or four feet and a half in width, 
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the length at pleafure, with intervening hallow alleys of 
from nine, twelve, or fifteen inches to two feet width, ac- 
cording to the different forts of plants, fo that a perfon in 
the alleys may eafily reach half acrofs them to do the necef- 
fary work without trampling the plants down, or treading. 
the furface of the ground hard. ; 

Where flower gardens are wanted to be diftin@ from the 
general pleafure ground, the {paces fhould be divided into 
regular parallel beds, of three or four feet in width} with 
eighteen inches or two feet wide alleys, efpecially when 
chiefly intended for the curious forts of bulbous rooted flow- 
ers, fuch as tulips, hyacinths, ranunculufes, anemores, and 
other choice forts, where, by being depofited together in beds, 
having intervening alleys, they admit of pafling between 
them, to perform the neceffary bufinefs of culture more ea- 
fily, as well as to view the plants when in flower. Many 
forts likewife appear to greater advantage in this way. 

The beds, in thefe cafes, fhould be neatly edged with 
box or thrift. See Eneinc. 

The grounds of nurferies intended for railing all forts of 
flowers from feeds, flips, cuttings, parting of roots, &c. 
fhould alfo be divided into beds of three or four feet in 
width. And in large nurferies for trees, the ground intended 
for the reception of cuttings of moft forts of hardy trees and 
fhrubs, fhould alfo be generally divided into three or four 
feet beds, having twelve or fifteen inch alleys between 
them. 

Beds in common fhould only be raifed a very little higher 
than the alleys, unlefs in cafes of too much ftagnant moif- 
ture, three or four inches higher than the level of the alley 
is moftly fufficient ; for when raifed confiderably, the alleys 
affume the appearance of trenches, and have a cifagreeable 
effe@. 

The earth of all forts of beds fhould be well broken down, 
aad laid as even as poffible in digging them over, being af- 
terwards raked into neat order on the furface 

Beds for raifing melons, mufhrooms, and the like, are 
commonly denominated ridges. 

Bens, in fpeaking of hops, denote the floors whereon 
they are {pread to dry. 

Bep of Corn, isa heap, flat at top, three or four feet 
high ; otherwife called a couch. 

Brp-algenfe, a name given by the Arab dfronomers to a 
fixed ftar of the firft magnitude in the right fhoulder of 
Orton. Bed-algemfe is ot a ruddy colour, by which it is 
eafily diftinguifhe 

Ben, ‘in Ma/fonry, denotes a courfe or range of ftones. 

Bep, Joint of the, is the mortar between two ftones 
placed over each other. ‘ 

Bep, in Sea Language, a flat, thick piece of timber laid 
under the quarters of cafks, containing any liquid, and 
{towed in the fhip’s hold. 

Bev of a River, the bottom of the channel in which 
the {tream flows. : 

Bens, in {peaking of minerals and foffils, fignify certain 
ftrata, or layers of matter, difpofed over each other. 

Beps, in the New Hufbandry, denote the {paces occu- 
pied by the rows of corn, in contradiftinction from the open 
{paces between them, which are called alleys. a 

BEDALACH, in the Materta Medica, a name given 
by fome writers to the gum bdellium; but particularly to 
that kind of it which was brought from Arabia, and was 
of a yellowifh colour, like wax. 

BED-CHAMBER.—Lards or Gentlemen of the Bep- 
Cuameer, are perfons of the firft rank, fourteen in num- 
ber, whofe office ufed to be, each in his turn, to attend a 
week in the king’s bed-chamber, lying by the king on a 

vate . pallet. 
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Met-bed all night, and to wait on the king when he cats 
$4 private. Their falary is roool. per annum. The firtt of 
thefe is called groom of the Storr.” There are alfo twelve 
grooms of the bed-chamber. : 

BED-MOULDING, in Archite@ure, isa tetm ufed by 
workmen to exprefs thofe members of a cornice which lie 
below the corona. A bed-mculding ufually confilts of thefe 
four members, an ogee, a lift, alarge boultine, and another 
hit under the coronet. < 

BEDA, or Bene, diftinguifhed by the epithet Venera- 
ble, in Biography, alearned monk of the eighth century, and 
one of the —— of his time, was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of outh, in the bifhopric of Durham, in 
672 or 673. At the age of feven years he was brought to 
the monaitery of St. Peter, founded near the place of his 
nativity about two years after he was born; ard the care of 
his education was entrufted with abbot Benedié, his fuc- 
ceffor Ceolfrid, and John of Beverly, for twelve years. 
Endowed with an excellent genius, and diftinguifhed by 
affiduous application, his progrefs in various branches of 
learning, during this period, was very confiderable. At the 
clofe of it, or when he had attained the age of 19 years, he 
was ordained a deacon by the laft mentioned preceptor, then 
bifhop of Hexham, and afterwards archbifhop ‘of York. 
About this time he feems to have removed from the monaf- 
tery of St. Peter’s at Weremouth, where he was educated, 
to that of St. Paul’s at Jirrow, near the mouth of the river 
Tyne, founded, as the former had been, by the abbot Be- 
nedi@. Here he was employed in the profecution of his 
own ftudies, and in aiding thofe of others who reforted to 
this monaftery for inftruétion. His whole life, which he 
{pent in this retreat, was devoted, as he himfelf informs us, 
to the exercifes of devotion in the church, and to thofe of 
teaching, reading, and writing. At the age of thirty, A.D. 
+02, he was ordained prieft by the fame perfon from whom 
he had received deacon’s orders. Although he lived in re- 
tirement, the fame of his learning and charaéter foon fpread 
over Europe; {fo that pope Sergius addrefled a letter to abbot 
Ceolfrid, in which he urged him to fend Bede to Rome. The 
death of the pope, which probably happened foon after this 
letter was written, prevented Bede from leaving his own 
sountry ; nor indeed does it appear, with fufficient evidence, 
that he ever quitted Northumberland, though fome have faid 
that he vifited the nniverfity founded at Grantchefter or Cam- 
bridge, and this faét they allege as a proof of the antiquity 
of this univérfity. Within the walls of the monaftery, in 
which he chofe to refide, he was indefatigable in the acqui- 
fition of kifowledre, and in the communication of it to 
ethers. It appears, from his numerous works on a variety 
of fubjeéts, that his knowledge comprehended every kind of 
literature and fcience that was known at the period in which 
he lived; and from otlier collateral evidence of unquettion- 
able authority, that he was jultly entitled to the appellations 
of "the wife Saxon,” and of Venerable Bede,”’ conferred 
on him by hi# contemporaries, and’ uniformly retained by 
‘pofterity. From his never having“accepted any preferment 
above the humble rank of an unbeneficed prieft, we may in- 
fer his fingular moderation; his letter addrefed to his inti- 
tate friend, the learned Evtert, archbithop of York, and 
contaming excellent advice, the refult “of fs experience, 
evinees the purity of his morals and the liberality of his fen- 
timents; and as he was rever canonized as a faint, and the 
legends of the time record no miracle performed by him, we 
inay reafonably conclud:, that enthufidfm and the fpirit of 
his order formed no part of his charaéter. He appears in- 
deed, as one’6f his biog phers fums up his accou: t of him, 
“to have poffeffed the rave affociation of learning with mu- 
“Vor. TV. : 
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defty, of devotion with liberality, and of high reputation in 
the church voluntary and honourable’ poverty.”’ 

The largeft and mott popular of Bede’s works is his hif- 
tory of the church, intitled, “ Ecclefiaitice Hittorie Gen- 
tis Anglorum libri quinque,”’ and firlt publithed in 731, the 
year to which he continued his hiltory of Chriftianity from 
its firft introduction into Britain. In colle@ing materials 
for this hiftory, he confulted feveral chronicles of the Eng- 
lith kings betore his time; he kept up a correfpondence in 
the feveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, and he had recourfe 
‘to various records and archives preferved in feveral monatte- 
ries; and his hiftory has been regarded as containing the 
mott authentic and comprehenfive account of the early ftate 
of Chriitianity in this country. The famous Milton, indeed, 
has objected to this hiftory, that it is deficient with regard 
to the civil affairs of the country, which are mentioned very 
curforily, and which form rather a calendar of dates, than 
a regular hiftory; but if it be duly contidered, that his ob- 
ject was the ftate of the church, aud not the fecular trap{- 
actions of the period which his hiftory comprehends, this oli- 
jection muit appear to be urged againit it without fufficient 
reafon. Milton himfelf confeffed, that he travelled with 
much worfe guides after he parted with Beda. The charge 
that has been alleged againft him, of partiality to the Saxous 
e Britons, feems to be lefs exceptionable. 
But the chief objection to which his hiitory is liable, is the 
diffufe account which he introduced of legendary miracles 
and of other trivial and abfurd circumftanves, exvraéted 
without fufficient difcrimination and with apparent credulity 
from the chronicles to which he had accefs; and yet, when 
we recolleét the period in which he lived, and confider, that 
the principal tranfactions of the church upon record coniilted 
of fuch fooleries and impottures, we may admit fome ape- 
logy for a writer who wifhed to approve himfelf a faithful 
hiftorian. ‘Without adverting to the cenfures of M. du Pin, 
which extend to the ftyle and fubjeéts of Bede’s works in 
general, and which are amply {tated and fatisfatorily obvi- 
ated in the Biog. Brit., it may not be improper to mention 
the objection urged by father Pezron againft the chronology 
of Bede. This father, who has taken great pains, after 
Ifaac Voflius and father Morin, to fupport the chronology 
of the Septuagint, informs us, that Bede was the firit who 
endeavoured, in the weftern church, to maintain the fhorter 
chronology of the Hebrew text; and archbifhop Uther, in 
his “ Sacred Chronology,” obferves that Bede was confi- 
dered as an heretic on account of this innovation. However, 
his computation was afterwards received, and fearcel any 
other was admitted in the weft till the three learned men 
above-mentioned appeared in defence of the contrary opinion. 
If Bede, therefore, was fingular in being an advocate for 
the Hebrew chronology, this fingularity affords evidence of 
his learning, penetration, and good fenfe. The author’s 
ecclefialtical hiltory is written in eafy, though not very ele- 
gant Latin; and as to the faults in his ftyle, which fome, 
and particularly Du Pin, ‘have cenfured, they will not ap- 
pear to be very great, if compared with contemporary 
writers; and to compare him with others is certainly unjatt. 
OF the Latin Srigital of this Hiftory there have been feveral 
editions with notes and commentaries ; particularly at Ant- 
werp in 1550, at Heidelberg in 1587, at Cologne in 
1601, at Cambridge in 1644, at Paris in 1681, and at Cam- 
bridge in 1722. A Saxon verfion attributed to king A}- 
fred, with learned notes by Abraham Wheelue, was printed 
at Cambridge in 1644; and an Englifh tranflation [ Dr, 
Stapleton twas printed at Antwerp in 1505. The defign of 
the latter tranflation was to fupport the popihh religion, and 
of courfe it is not deemed very faithful ; but the hiltory: of 
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Bede, even as he has given it in Englifh, might in many 
paflages be fhewn to be far enough from favouring the doc- 
trines-of the church of Rome. 

The laft literary labour of venerable Bede, was ** A, Tranf- 
lation of the Gofpel of St. John into the Saxon Language,” 
which he completed with difficulty on the day and hour of 
his death, which happened on the 26th of May, A. D. 735- 
The diforder of which he dicd was an afthma ; and he bore 
the pain that attended it with exemplary fortitude and. pa- 
tience, difcharging the duties of his office, and profecuting 
the works in which he was engaged, and which he withed 
to finifh, with unabated afliduity. _ During many fleeplefs 
nights, he is faid to have fung praifes to Almighty God ; 
and in the profpect of diffulution, he did not diffemble his 
apprehenfions of it, though he exprefled the utmoit confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, and was able, on a review of his 
conduét, to declare ferioufly that he had fo lived, as not to 
be afhamed to die. During an aét of devotion, and whilft 
he was pronouncing the laft word of it, he expired. It 
would be eafy to cite a great number of teftimonies to. the 
extent of Bede’s learning, as well as to the excellence of his 
charaéter. William of Malmefbury, after giving him an ex- 
traordinary character, tells us, “ that it was much more 
eafy to admire him in thought, than to do him juitice in ex- 
preffion.”” Bale affures us, that he was fo well fkilled in the 
writings of Pagan authors, that he had fcarcely an equal 
in that age, and that he learned natural philofophy and ma- 
thematics from the pureft fources, the Greek and Latm au- 
thors themfelves. Pits fays, that he was fo well verfed in 
all the branches of learning, that Europe fcarcely ever pro- 
duced a greater {cholar in all refpects ; that even, while he 
was living, his writings were of fuch authority, that it was 
ordered by a council held in England, and approved after- 
wards by the catholic church, that they fhould be publicly 
read in the churches; that from his earlieft years, he was re- 
markable for his piety and love of learning, alternating with- 
out interruption his prayers and his ftudies ; and that his in- 
tenfe application furnifhed him with a complete knowledge 
of poetry, rhetoric, natural philofophy, metaphyfics, aftro- 
nomy, arithmetic, mufic, geometry, cofmography, chrono- 
logy, hiftory, and the whole circle of the liberal arts, and 
all parts of mathematics, philofophy, and divinity. Camden 
reprefents him as the fingular light of our England ; and. 
many teftimonies in his favour may be found in the works of 
our hiftorians and antiquarians, fuch as Hollinfhed, Stowe, 
Speed, Selden, fir Henry Spelman, Stillingfleet, Mabillon, 
Warton, &c. 

Belides the Hiftory, the tranflation of St. John’s gofpel, 
and the letter to Egbert already mentioned, there are a 
great many works, both publifhed and in manu{cript, that 
have beeen attributed to Bede; fome of which, however, 
are of dubious genuinenefs. They are enumerated in the 
Biographia Britannica, Caye’s Hitt. Lit. and in the appendix 
to the fourth volume of Henry’s Hiltory. They compofea 
very mifcellaneous colle&tion of verfions and commentaries 
upon feveral books of the Old and New Yeftament, of le- 
gends, and theological differtations ; among which are fome 
of greater value on the {cripture chronology, and many ele- 
mentary compilations, for the ufe of his {cholars, on the fub- 
jeGs of arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, aftronomy, mufic, 
and natural philofophy. The firft general colleCtion of his, 
works appeared at Paris, in 1544, in 3 vols. folio; and again 
in 1544, at the fame place, in 8 vols.; at Bafil, in the fame 
fize and number of volumes, in 1563, reprinted at Cologne 
in 1612, and at the fame place in 1688. Several of Bede’s 
works have been feparately printed; and thofe treatifes, 
which are mentioned in his own catalogue of his works, an- 
pexed to his ecclefiaftical hiftory, were publifhed by the 
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learned and induftrious Mr, Wharton, from three manu. 
{cripts in the archiepifcopal palace at Lambeth, London, 
1693, 4to. Cave’s Hift, Lit. vol. i, p. 612, &c. Henry’s 
Hitt.vol. iv. p.26, &c. Wharton’s Hilt. Poetry, vol. i. dill. 2. 
Biog. Brit. Gen. Di&. 

Itis from the Leclefiaftical Hiflory of this worthy monk, 
that we know any thing concerning mufic in our country 
during the feventh and eighth centuries, the moit barbarous 
period of its annals. In his account of the conyerfion of the 
Saxons to Chriftianity, he {peaks of Jitanies and allelujahs be~ 
ing fung in the Gregorian manner, according to the Roman 
ritual, when bifhop Stillingfleet thinks that the goodnefs of 
the mufic was the principal incitement to the reception of 
the mafs by the Saxons, 

Bede was himfelf an able mufician, and ig fuppofed te 
have been the author of a fhort mufical traét, “De Mutica 
Theorica, et Practica feu Menfurata.”? Of the two parts of 
this treatile afcribed to Bede, the firft may have been written 
by him; the fecond, however, is manifeftly the work of a 
much moré modern author; for we find in it, not only the: 
mention of mufic in two or three different parts, under the 
name of difcant, but of inftruments never. mentioned in 
writers contemporary with Bede ; fuch. as the organ, viole, 
atola, Sc. A notation too of much later times appears 
here, in which the /ong, the breve, and /emibreve, are ufed,., 
and thefe upon five lines and {paces, with equivalent refts and. 
paufes. The word modus is alfo ufed for time in the fenfe to 
which the term mood was applied after it ceafed to mean sey. 
Upon the whole it feems as if this laft part of the tract at- 
tributed to Bede, was written about the twelfth century ; 
that is, between the time of Guido and John de Muris. 

Bede, however, informs us that, in 680, John, precen- - 
tor of St. Peter’s in Rome, was fent over by pope Aga-- 
tho to inftruct the monks of Weremouth in the art of © 
finging, and particularly to acquaint them with the manner. 
of performing the feftival fervices throughout the year, ac-- 
cording to that which was praétifed at Rome. And fuch was 
the reputation of his fkill, that ‘ the matters of mufic from, 
all the other monafteries of the north came to hear him 3: 
and prevailed on him to open fchools for teaching mufic in 
other places of the kingdom of Northumberland.” 

And it is from Bede’s information that we have any 
knowledge of the focial and domettic finging to the harp in 
the Saxon language, upon our ifland, at the beginning of 
the eighth century ; which is amply detailed in bifhop Pers. 
cy’s eflay on the ancient Englifh minftrels.. Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry. 

Bepa, or Bepr, Noet, a door of divinity in the uni« 
verfity of Paris, was a native of Picardy, and -flourithed in 
the beginning of the fixteenth century. His temper was 
violent and impetuous, and he was a great enemy to every 
kind of innovation and reform. Erafmus and Faber Stapu- 
lenfis, who were great promoters of literature, were the ob- 
jects of his vehement attack. Againit the feriptural para. 
phrafes of the former he wrote a book, in which Erafmus de-~ 
tected many mifreprefentations and calumnies ; and yet fuch 
was his influence among his brethren, that he induced the 
faculty of divinity to cenfure the works of his antagonift, 
In his oppofition to the defign of Francis 1. for obliging the. 
Sorbonne to concur with the other univerfities of France 
in giving a favourable opinion concerning the divorce of, 
Henry VIII. of England, he acted a more juftifiable part ; 
but he injured his character, and ruined his caufe, by his paf- 
fionate and turbulent behaviour, and involved himfelf in the 
crime of perjury. After having made the amende honorable, 
by publicly acknowledging that he had {poken againft trath 
and the king, before the church of Notre Dame, he was 
committed to prifon in 1535, and afterwards fentenced to 
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be banifhed to the abbey of mount St. Michacl, where he 
died in the year 1537. He was a furious perfecutor of the 
proteftants, and one of the chief promoters of the punith- 
meat of Lewis de Berguin, the proteitant martyr. His La- 
tin works were a treatife “* De unica Magdalena,”’ againit 
Faber, Paris, 1519 ; “Two books againft Faber’s Commen-. 
taries and Erafmus’s Paraphrafes,” Paris, 1526; “ An Apo- 
logy againit the fecret Lutherans,” Paris; and * An Apo- 
logy for the Daughters and Grand-children of St. Anne,” 
againft Faber. His works in French were “ A Reittitution 
of the Benediction of the Pafchal taper,”’ and “ A Con- 
feffion of Faith.”” Gen. DiG. Nouv. Dic. Hitt. 

Bena, a facred book of the religion and law of the 
Brahmins of Hindoottan, called alfo Vedam and Viedam, 
which fee ; fee alfo Baacumans, and SuasTau. 

BEDALE, in Geography, a market town of England. 
Tt is fituated in that divilion of the north riding of York- 
fhire called Richmondblhire, at the diftance of 6 miles from 
North Allerton, and 223 miles north of London. Seated 
on the bank of a {mall river, it enjoys a pleafant and fertile 
fituation ; but being at fome diftance from any public road, 
its principal trade is derived from a weekly market and five 
annual fairs. Thefe are abundantly fupplied with horfes ; 
the buying and felling of which are the chief bufinefs of many 
perions in this part of Yorkfhire. The reCtory of this town 
is very valuable ; and the church, which isa large handfome 
ftruéture, contains fome ancient monuments, one of which 
commemorates Brian Fitz Alan, the laft male heir of that 
family. A Roman road paffed through this town to Bar- 
hard caftle, &c. : and fome Roman éncampments are remain- 
ing on the high grounds between this town and Ripon. 
Here is a charity fchool ; and the townthip contains 226 
houfes, with 1005 inhabitants. 

BEDANG, a commentary on the Beda of the Brahmins 
of Hindooftan, called alfo Shafer or Shaffah ; which fee. 

BEDARIDES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Vauclufe and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Avignon. The place contains 1658 and the can- 
ton 6206 inhabitants: the territory includes 107! kiliome- 
tres and 4 communes. 

BEDARIEUX, atown of France, in the department of 
the Herault, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of 
Beziers, feated on the drbe, 54 leagues north of Beziers. 
The inhabitants carry on a manufacture of druggets and 
other woollen ftuffs. The place contains 3338 and the can- 
ton 8041 inhabitants: the territory includes 1424 kiliome- 
ters and 7 communes. N. lat. 43°27. E. long 3° 244 

BEDAS, Bepaus, or Vanpans, aname given to a fpe- 
cies of favages, who occupy a {mall diftrié in the northern 
part.of the ifand of Ceylon, and who feem to be (fays Buffon) 
of a peculiar race. The fpot which they inhabit is entirel 
covered with wood, where they concesl themfeélves in fuch 
2 manner, that it is difficult to difcover them. Their com- 
plexion is fair, and fomtimes red, like that of the Euro- 
peans. Their language has no analogy to that of any of 
the other Iadian languages. They have uo villages or houfes, 
and hold no intercourfe with the rett of hit in® Their 
arms are bows and arrows, with which they kill a number of 
boars, flags, and other animals. ‘They never drefs their 
meat, but je it with honey, of which they have great 
abundance. The wildeft of thefe woodland wanderers re- 

ize no authority, except that of their own chiefs; but 
3 without formally icknbwlediing the fovereignt of 
the king, furnifh him with ivory, wax, and deer. Such of 
them as {kirt the European territories, barter their atticles 
with the Cimglefe for the fimple things which their mode of 
life requires. To prevent themfelves from being furprifed or 
made prifoners, while carrying on this traffic, the method 
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they employ is curious: when they ftasd in need oF cloth, 
iron, knives, or any other articlés of fimith’s work, they 
approach by night fome town or village, and depofit, iu a 
place where it is likely to be immediately difcovered, a cer- 
tain quantity of their goods, along with a talipot leaf ex- 
preflive of what they want in return. Ona following night 
they repair again to the fame place, and generally find their 
expected reward awaiting them. For although they are ca- 
fily fatisfied, and readily allow the advantage to the perfon 
with whom they deal, yet if their requefts are treated with 
neglect, they will not fail co watch their opportunity of 
doing him amifchief. The Cinglefe, as they can afterwards 
difpofe of the articles afforded by the Bedahs, find the traffic 
profitable ; and in fome parts frequently go into the woods, 
carrying with them articles of barter. This trade, howevéry 
can only be carried on in the manner already deferibed ; for 
no native of the woods can be more afraid of approaching a 
ftranger than the Bedahs. Few will venture even to converfe 
with other natives ; but the wilder clafs, known by the name 
of © Ramba-Vaddahs,” are more feldom feen even by ftealth 
than the moft timid of the wild animals. The origin of this 
fmall tribe, who live in detached families, is unknown. 
Thefe Bedas, as well as the Chacrelas of Java, who are both 
fair and few in number, appear (fays Buffon) to be of Eu- 
ropean extraction ; and he conjectures, that fome European 
men and women have been formerly left on thefe iflands by 
fhipwreck or otherwife, and that, for fear of being maltreated 
by the natives, they and their defcendants contined themfelves 
to the woody and mountainous parts of their country, where 
they retain a favage life. See Ceyion. 

BEDASPES, in Ancient Geography, the name given by 
Ptolemy to the Hydafpes, or modern Behut, a river of Hin- 
dooftan. See Hypaspets, and Benur. 

BEDAT, Le, in Geography, a river of France, which 
rnns into the Allier, near Montferand. 

BEDBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, and electorate of Cologne, feated on the Erfit, 
14 miles weft of Cologne. N. lat. 51°. E. long. 6° 20. 

BEDDING, /e@oria, in refpect of horfes and other cattle, 
denotes itraw or litter fpread under them to lie on. 

Bedding, in {peaking of a roe, is ufed by {portfinen for 
the lodging of that beaft. A roe is faid to ded; a hart to 
harbour ; a fox to kennel. 

BEDE Point, in Geography, the eaftern cape at the 
mouth of Cook’s river, on the north-welt coat of North 
America, 

BEDEA, Bapean, or Barpean, the name of a valley 
near the Red fea, which, according to Niebuhr, is 6 Ger- > 
man miles from Suez, and where the fea (Bruce fays) is 
fomething lefs than 4 leagues broad, by 50 feet deep. 
This valley ends in a pafs between two'confidérable moun- 
tains, called Gewoube on the fouth, and Jibbel Attakah on’ 
the north ; and opens into the low {tripe of country which 
runs along the Red fea. The mouth of this valley, openin 
to the flat country and the fea, was called “ Pihahiroth ;’? 
and through this valley it has been fuppofed that the Ifraclites 
made their paflage from the purfuing army of Pharaoh to 
the Red fea ; ad it is added, that they encamped in the bay 
which terminated thisvalley, at Pihahiroth, oppofiteto Baar- 
Zeviox (which fee), betwixt Migdol and that fea. In 
thefe circumftances, fays Dr. Shaw, the Egyptians might 
well imagine, that the Ifraelites could hive no poflible 
way of efcape; inafmuch as the mountains of Gewoube 
would ftop their flight or progrefs towards the fouth, as 
thofe of Attukah would prevent their pafling towards the 
land ofthe Philiftines: the Red fea likewife lay before “Sem 
to the eaft; whilit Pharaoh clofed tip the vwley behind 
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them, with his chariots and horfemen.: This valley, adds 
Dr. Shaw, is called «’Yiah Beni Ifvacl,”’ i. e. ther road of 
the Ifraelites, from a tradition, that is ftili kept up by the 
Arabs, of their having paffed though it. It is alfo called 
«© Baideah,’? he Ae gies the new and unheard-of miracle, 
that was wrought near it, by dividing the Red fea, and de- 
ftroying in it Pharaoh, his chariots, and horfemen, Bruce 
obferves, that Dr. Shaw,- by interpreting “* Badeah’? as the 
“ valley of the miracle,” forcesan etymology, becaufe there 
was yet no miracle wrought, nor was there ever any in the 
valley. But “ Badeah,’?? he fays, means “ barren,”’ and 
“ uninhabited ;”? fuch as we may imagine a valley between 
ftony mountains, a defert yalley. ‘To his tranflation of 
«© Jibbel Attakah,*?? as the “mountain of deliverance,’” 
Bruce objeéts, that fo far were the Ifraelites from being de- 
livered, on their arrival at this mountain, that they were then 
in the greateft diftvefs and danger. Attakah means, accord- 
ing to this traveller, to ‘ arrive,” or “come up with ;” 
either becaufe they arrived within fight of the Red fea ; or 
it might more probably derive its name from the arrival of 
Pharaoh, or his coming in fight of the Ifraelites, when en- 
camped between Migdol andthe Red fea. Shaw’s Travels, 
p- 302. Bruce’s Travels in Abyflinia, vol. i. p. 232, &c, 

A late writer obferves, that this hypothefis of the paflage 
of the Ifraelites at Bedea, has been given up by our belt 
modern critics ; and the * Sinus Heroopolitanus,” or gulf 
of Suez, pitched upon as the fcene of a€tion. ‘The idea was 
firft fuggetted by Le Clerc, and fince adopted and defended 
by Michaelis, Niebuhr, and almott all the German comment- 
ators. Mr. Bryant, however (Obf. onthe Plagues of Egypt, 
p: 378-), till contends for Bedea, and calls the arguments of 
Niebubr prejudices and mifconceptions. ‘The writer, to 
whom we now refer, who excludes from this event every 
thing that was miraculous, contends, forthe pafs at Suez, 
or not far from Suez, where, he fays, at this day there are 
fhallows fordable at low water, and which might, in former 
times, have been frequently dry. Geddes’s Critical Remarks, 
vol. i, p. 225. See Suez. 

BEDEC, a town of France, inthe department of the 
Ille and Vilaine, and chief place of a canton, in the diftniét 
of Montfort, one league N. of Montfort. ; 

BEDEGUAR, inthe Muteria Medica, the name ofa fun- 
gus, orgall, growing uponthe rofe plant (rofa filveftris ), which 
belongs to the clafs of aflringents, as it is pofleffed of and 
celebrated for its aftringent power ; but it has hardly yet got 
a place in our difpenfatories, and we are quite unacquainted 
with its powers. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 36. 

BEDEL, or Bepeo, Bay, in Geography, lies in the gulfof 
the river of St. Lawrence, on the fouth-weft coaft of the 
ifland of St. John’s, in North America, and is fituated S. by 
E. from Egmont bay, on the fame coait of the ifland. 

BEDELL, Wizzram, in Biography, an eminent prelate 
of the Englifh church in Ireland, was born at Black Notley 
in Effex in 1570; and being defigned for the church, was 
educated at Emanuel college in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
Having been chofen fellow of his college in 1593, and taken 
his degree of bachelor of divinity in 1599, he removed to 
St. Edmundfbury in Suffolk, where he continued in high 
eftimation for his attention to the duties of his profeffion till 
he accompanied fir Henry Wotton to Venice, as his chap- 
lain. _ Here he became intimately acquainted with father 


Paul Sarpi, who'taught him the Italian language, into which 


he tranflated the Englifh common prayer book ; and in re- 

turn for the fayour conferred upon him by father Paul, he 

drew up an Englith grammar for his ufe, and aflifted him in 

his ftudies.’ During his ftay at Venice, he availed himfelf of 

the csfiftance of Rabbi Leo, in acquiring the knowledge of 

the Hebrew language, and of Rabbinical learning ; and by 
nly 6 
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his means he had an opportunity of purchafing a very fain 
MS. of the Old Teilament, which eoit, it is faid, its weight 
in filver, and which he prefented to Emanuel coliege. He 
alfo formed an-acquaintance with Antonio de Dominis, arch- 
bithop of Spalato, and communicated to him feveral correc- 
tions of his book ** De Republica Ecclefiaftica,” afterwards 
printed in London. Upon his leaving Venice, after a re- 
fidence of eight years, he received from father Paul, as tokens 
of his efleem and friendthip, his piéture, and feveral valuable 
books, together with a MS. copy of his famous hiftory of 
the council of Trent, his hiftories of the Interdi¢t and In- 
quifition, and a collection of letters. At Edmundfbury, 
where he fettled upon his return to England, he employed 
himfelf in tranflating the hiftories of the Interdi@ and Inqui- 
fition, and the two lait books of the hiftory of the council of 
Trent into Latin, the two firft having been tranflated by fir 
Adam Newton. In 1615, Bedell was prefented by fir John 
Jermyn to the living of Horingfheath, in the fee of Nor- 
wich ; but haying feruples about paying the fees of induc- 
tion, which he regarded as a fpecies of fimony, he declined 
accepting it ; however, he was afterwaads admitted without 
fees, and liyed in this parifh for twelve years unnoticed. To 
fuch a degree, indeed, washe difregarded, that when Diodati, 
a famous divine of Geneva, came to England, he difcovered 
his place of abode by mere accident. Bedell was introduced 
by Diodati to Morton bifhop of Durham, as the efteemed 
friend of father Paul, and was treated by him with peculiar 
refpect. In this ob{cure retreat he evinced his talents by the 
publication of fome letters which had paffed between him 
and James Wadefworth, formerly his fellow-collegian, but 
fince become a convert to popery, and a penfioner of the in- 


‘quifition at Seville, concerning the authority of the church 


of Rome. Thefe letters were dedicated to king Charles I. 
then prince of Wales, in 1624. In this work there was a 
paflaze which juftified refiftance to tyrannical princes. 
Wohilit the author lived, the paflage efcaped animadvertion ; 
before the treatife was reprinted in 1685, in order to be bound 
up with bifhop Burnet’s life of Bedell, it could not obtain 
the licence of fir Roger I’ Eftrange, till fome words were in- 
troduced which made the paflage appear like a reference to 
arguments that were ufed by others. ‘In 1627, Bedell was 
elected provoft of Trinity college, Dublin, which he was con- 
ftrained to accept by the king’s fpecial command. Upon 
his return to England, forthe purpofe of taking over his 
family, he had ferious thoughts of refigning his poft; but he 
was purfuaded to retain it by an encouraging letter from the 
primate, Ufher. He then engaged in the difcharge of the 
duties of his ftation with vigour and aétivity, and was emi- 
nently ufeful in compofing divifions among the fellows, efta- 
blifhing difcipline, and promoting religion by weekly fermons' 
onthe church catechifm, which he formed into learned lec- 
tures of divinity and morals. In this employment he con- 
tinued about two years, when, by the intereft of fir Thomas 
Jermyn, and the application of bifhop Laud, he was advanced 
to the fees of Kilmore and Ardagh. He was confecrated at 
Drogheda in September 1629, being then in the 59th year 
of his age. In this new ftation he had to encounter many 
difficulties ; but he determined to adopt plans of reformation, 
and to correct the abufes and diforders that had prevailed to 
a very great degree in his diocefe. In order to fecure fuc- 
cefs in his laudable defign, and the more effectually to abolifh 
pluralities, he fet an example of moderation by feparating 
the fee of Ardagh from that of Kilmore, though he had bee 
at a confiderable expence in recovering fome of its revenues 5 
thefe fees, however, have been fince re-united, and have fo 
continued. After the compromife of a difpute, which had 
occurred between him and lord Wentworth, afterwards lord 
Strafford, who was appointed lord deputy of Ireland in 1633, 
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on account of his having fubfcribed a petition addrefled to 
him forthe redrefs of certain grievances, Bedell proceeded 
without iaterruption in his epifcopal duties and reforms. In 
the exercife of his epifcopal funétions, he adhered ftriGly to 
the rubric; bat in cafes that depended on his own determi- 
nation, he appeared to be jealous of all approaches to fuper- 
ftition. He was extremely affiduous in preaching, eatechif- 
ing, and employing all means for difleminating religious 
knowledge ; and though he never perfecuted the papitts, he 
was the moft formidable opponent they had in Ireland. He 
converted feveral of their clergy by argument; and laboured 
to bring over the natives by ditperfing among them the {crip- 
tures, with popular tracts in their own language, and by 
cayfing the common-prayer in Irith to be read every Sunday 
in lis own cathedral. Bilhop Bedell feems to have confidered 
the theological differences that fubfiited among Proteftants 
in his time as of little moment ; and it was his wifh to pro- 
mote the well-intended project of Mr. Drury for effecting a 
reconciliation between the Calvinifts and Lutherans. 

The character of bho ga was held in fuch high efti- 
mation among the Irith, th: when the rebellion broke out in 
1641, the mof barbarous of them were known to declare, 
that he would be the laft Englifhman whom they would ex- 
pel the country. His houfe in the county of Cavan was an 
unmolefted afylum for many Proteftants who were driven 
from their own habitations; and he treated them with hofpi- 
tality and kindnefs, eebersing them at the fame time b 
prayers and religious difcourles, to prepare for the diftrefs 
that threatened them. His declared refolution not to difmife 


thefe refugees from his houfe, and to fhare the fate that, 


awaited them, occalioned his being removed, with his two 
fons and fon-in-law, to a ruingus caitle in the midtt of a lake 
where they fuffered much from the feverity of the weather. 
The bifhop and his fons were inceflant in preaching and 
praying with their diftreffed companions : and their piety in- 
fpired the bigotted and rude Inth who guarded them with 
fuch refpect, De they never difturbed their devotions. At 
length they were removed from this place to the houfe of 
an Irifh miniiter, and a convert to proteftantifm, where the 
bithop was feized ,with a fever, which terminated his life, 
February 7, 1641-2, in the 71{t year of his age. At the 
folemnity of his saterment, the Irth attended with great de- 
_ cency, and fired a volley over his grave; exclaiming in La- 
tin, ‘* Requiefcat in pace ultimus Anglorum! May the 
lat of the Englifh reit in peace!” Anda popith pricft 
who attended on the occafion, is faid to have paid him a 
tribute of refpeét and veneration, in the following wilh: 
« © fit anima mea cum Bedello! May my foul be with that 
of Bedell!” / 

The character of Bedell, delineated by Mr. Clogy, who 
refided in his family, and recorded in bifhop Burnet’s 
life of this prelate, appears to have been ina very eminent 
degree exemplary and amiable : fo that in the moft appro- 

rate fenfe of the terms, he was a primitive and apolto ical 

ithop. His venerable and fimple afpeét and habits. his in- 
defatigable zeal in pichapee his duty through all the viciffi- 
tudes of hislife; his profound and uuaffected learning, dif- 

layed however in various ways, and manifefted on a particu- 

rv oceafion at the table of the earl of Strafford, which pro- 
duced the witticifm of the primate archbifhop Uther, after 
the bifhop had continued long filent, according to his ufual 
manner, Broach him, and you will find good liquor in 
him;’? his charity and hofpitality, exhibited in the fa ply 
afforded by him to many poor Irith families, fome of hes 
he entertained at Chriftmas at his own table, and in the fea- 
fonable relief which the perfecuted proteftants obtained in his 
houfe; his detachment from worldly intereft, of which an 
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inftance, fele&ed from many more, has been given in the 
feparation of the fees of Kilmore and Ardagh ; his integrity 
and honour, and his pious refignation under all the evile of 
life, in the obfcurity of his humbler ftation, and amid the 
perfeeutions which he fuffered after the attainment of a 
higher rank ;—all thefe qualities, which have been amply 
illuftrated in the memoirs of his life, exalted his charater to 
the higheit degree of profeffional excellence. His bequetts 
at his death correfponded to the uniform tenot of his life ; 
for out of his very limited fortune he allotted fome legacy to 
every place to which he had any relation. He thus obtained 
the efteem of the moft bitter enemies of his faith and country, 
while he lived, and he has alfo fecured the veneration of 
pofterity, and left a model for the imitation of all his fue- 
cefiors. He ftudied and wrote much on the controverfy be- 
tween the papiits and proteftants, and he had compofed a 
large treatife in anfwer to the two quettions, addreffed by the 
former to the latter with a kind of triumph; “ Where was 
your religion before Luther? and, What became of your an- 
ceftors who died in popery?”’ But this treatife, which the 
bifhop intended to have printed, together with many other 
MSS., were loft in the confufion of the times. His Hebrew 
MS. Bible was preferved, and is now repofited in Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, to which the author bequeathed it. 

As bifhop Bedell objefted to burial in churches, partly 
becaufe it indicated fuperitition and pride, and partly becaufé 
the putrid -eflluvia of dead bodies annoyed the hving, he 
gave orders for burying his wife in the leaft frequented part 
of the church-yard of Kilmore, and direéted by his will that 
he fhould be placed near her. By his wife, who was of thé 
ancient and honourable family of L’?Eftrange, he had one 
daughter and three fons, of whom two furvived him; one pro- 
vided for by a {mall benefice of Sol. a year, befides the en- 
tailed eftate of the family in Effex, and the other by a {mall 
eftate of 601. a year, the only purchafe made by the father. 
Biog. Brit. 

BEDENGIAN, “in Botazy, a name given by Avicenna 
and Serapion to the poma amoris, or love-apples, a fort of 
fruit ufed in food by the Italians, and fome other nations, 
and feeming to be the third kind of the frychnos, or folanum, 
mentioned by Theophraitus. That author firft defcribes 
two kinds of this plant, the one cf which occafioned fleepy 
diforders, and the other threw people who eat of it into mad- 
nefs. After thefe, which he properly accounts poifonous 
kinds, he mentions a third, which was cultivated in gar- 
dens, for the fake of the fruit, which, he fays, is large and 
efculent. This is certainly the fame with bedengian, or poma 
amoris. . 

BEDER, in Ancient’ Geography. See Benr. 

Beper, in Geography, a fortified city of Hindooftan, in the 
territory of the Nizam, about 80 road miles N. W. of Hydra- 
bad ; was formerly the capital of a confiderable kingdom, 
and is now celebrated for the number and magnificence of 
its pagodas. N. lat. 18. E. long. 78°. 

EDFORD, Artur, in Biography, was the fon of 
Richard Bedford, and was born at Tiddenham in Glouce fter- 
fhire, 1668. Having received the rudiments of learning from 
his father, he was, in 1684, a the age of fixteen, admitted 
a commoner of Brazen Nofe college, Oxford, where he ac- 
quired fome reputation as an orientalift. In 1688 he received 
holy orders from the bifhop of Gloucefter. About this time 
he removed to Briftol, where the mayor and corporation pre- 
fented him to the vicarage of.Temple church. At Bnitok 
he ftaid a few years, devoting a great portion of his time to 
the feconding Mr. Collier’s attack upon the flage ; he was 
involved, indeed, in a very brifk controverfy with feveral of 
the greateft wits and ableft writers of the age, but ac dar 
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himfelf with fo much force and vivacity, as actually to pro- 
duce both repentance and amendment, and was a great caufe 
of that decorum which has for the moit part been obferved 
by the modern writers of dramatic poetry. From Briftol he 
wert to a fmall living in Somerfetthire, where he employed 
himfelf in a work on {cripture chronology, which, in confe- 
quence of fir I. Newton’s labour, he afterwards relinquifhed 
for a time, and was engaged to affifk in correcting an Arabic 
verfion of the Pfalter and New Teltament, for the benefit of 
the poor Chriftians in Afia. In 1719, he communicated his 
thoughts to Dr. Charlet, in regard to the foundation ofa 
Syriac profefforfhip at Oxford. The letter which contained 
them is a moft excellent production, and is printed at length 
in Mr. Ellis’s Hiftory of Shoreditch, where he became chap- 
lain to Afke’s hofpital, in 1724. About 1730, he renewed 
his attack upon the ftage, particularly directed againft a new 
playhoufe in Goodman’s fields, where Garrick made his firft 
appearance. T'rom this period, to the time of his death, we 
know few particulars of corfequence ; but the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1745, clofed a life that had been very ufeful. 
Befides many fingle fermons, and his traéts upon the play- 
houfe, his chief publications were, ‘¢ The Temple of Mu- 
fic:”? 1706, Svo. ‘ The abufe of Mufic;”? 1711, 8vo. 
«: Effay on finging David’s Pfalms ;”? 1708. “ Animad- 
verfions on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology ;” 1728, 8vo. 
«< Scripture Chronology ;”. 1730, fol. «¢ The Doétzine of 
Jutification by Faith, in Nine Queftions and Anfwers 5” 
1741, 8vo: and “ Hore Mathematice vacue ;’’ 1743, Svo. 
Beprorp, in Geography, the county town of Bedford- 
fliire, in England, is feated on the banks of the river Oufe, 
nearly in the centre of the county, at the diftance of 51 miles 
N.W. from London. It isa place of fome antiquity, and 
was called by the Saxons Bedan-ford, or Bedician Forda, 
fignifying the fortrefs on the ford. At the time of Offa, that 
powerful king of the Mercians, Bedford was probably of 
fome note, as this monarch directed his corpfe to be interred in 
a {mall chapel here, which, being feated on the river Oufe, 
was carried away by the floods during an inundation. In 
the year 572, a pitched battle was fought here between 
Cuthwolf the Saxon, and the Britons ; when the latter were 
defeated, and obliged to deliver up feveral of their towns to 
the haughty conqueror. During the Damifh wars, this town 
fuffered materially by the ravages of thefe plandering marau- 
ders; but in the year 911, they were feverely beaten, and 
driven from this neighbourhood. A iftrong Norman cattle 
was erected here by Pagan de Beauchamp, the third baron of 
Bedford, who fortified it with a deep intrenchment and lofty 
wall. «* While it ftood,’’ fays Camden, “ there was no ftorm. 
of civil war which did not burft upon it.”? King Stephen 
laid fiege to, and conquered this caftle; and, according to 
Camden, flauchtered the inhabitants; but other hiftorians 
affert that he granted them honourable terms. During the 
contelts between king John and his barons, it was feized by 
the latter, but reconquered again by the forees under Fulco 
de Brent, to whom it was given by the king as a reward for 
his fervices. This rebellious villain occafioned his own de- 
ftru€tion with that of the caftle, by oppofing Henry III. 
who laid fiege to the fortrefs, and after a conteft of fixty 
days, made himfelf mafter of this “‘ nurfery of fedition.”” 
De Brent was fent to London and imprifoned, but his bro- 
ther and twenty-four other knights were executed on the 
{pot. (For an account of this fiege, fee Beauties of Eng- 
and and Wales, vol. i. p. 6.) The embankments of the 
caftle form a parallelogram ; fome of which may be eafily 
traced ; but the walls are entirely rafed to the ground. 
The government of the town is vefted in a mayor; recorder, 
« deputyrecorder, an indefinitenumber of aldermen, twe bailifis, 


and thirteen common councilmen. The bailiffs are lords c€ 
the manor, and have the right of fifhing in Oufe for an extent 
of nine miles each way from Bedford. Henry III. granted the 
borough to the burgefles for 4ol. yearly; Edward I. feized it 
for the crown rents, which the burgeffes had negleéted to dif- 
charge. ‘The laft renewal of their charter was in the reign of 
James I]. when the mayor and aldermen were removed trom 
their refpective offices by a royal mandate, for riot electing 
two burgefles to ferve in parliament. The members were in 
confequence chofen by his majeity’s minifters, he right of 
eleétion is now vetted in the burgeiles, freemen, and inhabitant 
houfeholders not receiving alms, amounting to nearly 1400. 

This town is feated in a fertile tract of land, called the 
vale.of Bedford, which accompanies the Oufe, and produces 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, turnips, &c. The land on 
the north fide of the river is a ftrong clay, that on the fouth 
fide is much lighter, yet very productive, and its natural 
fertility is much increafed by the overflowing waters of the 
Oufe. This river flows through, and divides the town, which 
is connected by a ftrong old ttone bridge. -On the centre of 
this ftood the old town gaol, which was taken down about 
thirty-three years fince. The river was made navigable to 
Lynn in Norfolk, by a& of parliament. Bedford contains five 
diitinét parifhes, and an eqval number of churches, two of 
which are on the fouth fide of the river, and three on the 
north fide. Of thefe St. Paul’s is the principal for fize and 
architecture, having a handfome oétagonal itone fpire. It 
was cellegiate before the conqueft. Here are four meeting- 
houfes, appropriated to different religious feéts, befides one 
forthe Methodifts, and another for Moravians. To the latter 
is attached a dwelling-houfe for maiden ladies of this feét, 
called the fingle filters’ houfe. 

This town is dittnguifhed by many charitable endowments. 
The hofpital of St. John is fuppoted to have been founded in 
g80 by Robert Deparis, who was the firft mafter. It now 
confifts of a matter, who is rector of St. John’s, and ten poor 
men. St. Leonard’s hofpital was built and endowed towards 
the end of the reign of Edward I. The hofpital of Grey Friars 
was founded in the reign of the fucceeding monarch by the 
lady Mabilia de Paterfhall, who was buried in the cemetery. 
Mr. Thomas Chritty repaired the old town-hall, founded an 
hofpital for eigit poor people, and endowed a charity {choot 
for forty children. But the moft confiderable charity of this 
town, and one whofe augmented revenues have been aftonifh- 
ingly great,was bequeathed by Sir William Harpur,whose name 
and benevolence it perpetuates. This gentleman was a na- 
tive of Bedford, and made lord mayer of London in 1561. 
He purchafed for 18ol. thirteen acres and one rood of Iand 
lying in the parifh of St. Andrew, Holborn, London. This, 
with his dwelling-houfe in Bedford, he gave to the corpo- 
ration of that town, for the endowment of a fchool and for 
apportioning young women of the town upon marriage. 
The annual rent of the above land was only gol. at firit; in. 
1668 it was leafed for forty-one years at the annual rent ef 
ggl. A reverfionary leafe was granted for a further term of ° 
fifty-one years at the increafed rent of r5ol. A number of 
ftreets, rows, and courts, were then built on the leafed ground, 
and the annual rent is now 400o0l. which in three or four 
years is expected to increafe at leaft another thoufand. In 
confequence of this almofl unparalleled augmentation of reve- 
nue, the truftees have applied to parliament for two different 
acts, to extend the objects of the charity, and regulate the 
application of the receipts. The fchool endowed by it is 
fituated near St. Paul’s church, having over the door a ftatue 
in white marble of the founder, anda Latin infcription be- 
neath. Befides the above charities a houfe of induflry has 
lately been opened for the reception of all the poor of the 
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folidated parifhes. A new town gaol has lately 
he a and pein gaol is juit finithed ; towards the 
completion of which the late Mr. Whitbread left a legacy 
of socl, This town contains 800 houfes and 3948 inhabit- 
a Bedford was made a dukedom by Henry the fifth, who 
conftituted John Plantagenet, third fon of enry the fourth, 
the firlt duke. After being enjoyed by a Nevil, anda de Hat- 
field, it was beitowed on John Ruifell, in whofe family it 
mtinues. See Russe. i 
Vad tikee: about one mile from Bedford, was an abbey 
of benedictine nuns, founded by Judith, niece to the con- 
queror. At the diffolution its revenues Were valued at 
284l. 12s. 113d. The church of Elitow is a very fine an- 
cient building, with a detached tower. _This place gave birth 
to John Bunyan in the year 1628. His allegory of the Pil- 
grim’s Progrefs was written during confinement in the co unty 
gaol. See Bunyan. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. 
Beprorp,atownhipof America, in Hilliborough county, 
New Hamphhire, incorporated in 1750, and containing 898 
inhabitants. It lies oa the welt bank of Merrimack river, 
iles weft of Portfmouth. 
ST Siuvens, a towntfhip in Middlefex county, Maffachu- 
fetts, containing 523, inhabitants, 13 miles northerly from 
Botton. os ; } 
Beprorp, Nec, a flourifhing town of Briftol county, in 
Maffachufetts, containing 3313 inhabitants, : lying at the 
head of navigation on Accufhnet river, 58 miles fouthward 
of Bofton. N. lat. 40° 41’.. W. loug. 70° 52’. : 
Beprorp, a townthip of Welt Chelter county, in the 
ftate of New York, containing 2470 inhabitants, including 
38 flaves. It lies contiguous to Connecticut, 12 miles N. 
from Long Ifland found, and 35 from the city of New 
York. Inthe cenfus of 1796, it appeared to have 3>2 
ors. 1 
a, viral a town on the weft end of Long Ifland in New 
York, 4 miles N. W. from Jamaica bay, and 6 E. from the 
city of New York. A ; 
Beprorp, a village near the’ Georgia fide of Savannah 
river, 4 miles above Augutfta. f / ; 
Beprorp, a county of Pennfylvania, lying on Juniatta 
river, and having part of the ftate of Maryland on the fouth, 
and migsne ae county north and north-eaft. It contains 
13,124 inhabitants, including 46 flaves ; half of its lands is 
fettled, and it is divided into nine townfhips. Bedford, the 
chief town of this county, lies on the fouth fide of Rayftown 
branch of the fame river, 25 miles E. of Berlin, and 210 
W. of Philadelphia. It is regularly laid out, and has a ftone 
gaol, and a. market-houfe, court-houfe, and record-office 
built of brick. It was incorporated in 1795. N. lat. 40°. 
J. long. 78° so’. 
aoante a Rast of Virginia, is feparated from that of 
Amberit on the north by James river, and has Campbell on 
the eaft, Botetourt on the weit, and Franklin county on the 
fouth. It is 34 miles long, 25 broad, and contains 105531 
inhabitants, including 2,754 flaves. Its foil is good, and it 
is bly diverfified with hills and vallies. _, In fome parts 
chalk and gypfum have been difcovered. The chief town 
is New London. 
Bepnroan’s bay. See Toxaincron Lay. ; 
Beprorn, Cape, is more than So leagues E. by N. from 
the weft entrance of Baffin’s ftraits, and the S. E. point of 
James's ifland ; its latitude is more than 68°, and it forms 
one of the weftern limits of Davis’s ftraits. , 
Beprorn, Cape, is alfo the extreme north-calt point of 
the coaft of New Holland, opening to the fouth-weft into 
Endeavour river, in S, lat. 15° 18’. E. long. 145° 15’. The 


fea'to the eait and north is almoft every where full of fhoals 
and reefs, 

Beprorp Leyet, is the name given to a large tra&t of 
fenny, boggy land in England, which remained a {teril watte 
for many ages. It was calculated to contain 400,000 acres, 
diftributed through the feveral counties of Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
The chief part of this extenfive trac appears, from the va- 
rious phenomena noticed by different authors, to. have beea 
formerly a dry and cultivated land 3 but either from injudiciou’s 
embankments, which prevented the waters from the uplands 
ifuing at their proper outlets, or from f{udden and violent. 
convuliions of nature, it was reduced to the ftate ofa morafs ; 
where the waters, ttagnating and becoming putrid, filled the 
air with noxious exhalations ; and not only deftrayed the 
health of the inhab‘tants, but likewife impeded their en- 
deavours to obtain the neceffaries of life ; the country being 
almoit rendered impaflable even to boats, by the fedge, reeds, 
and flime with which it was covered. Che name given to it 
originated with Francis earl of Bedford, who haying larg® pof- 
feflions in the fens, mottly granted him by Henry the eighth, 
upon the diffolution of monatteries, engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with thirteen other gentlemen, to drain the wliole upon 
the condition of having 95,000 acres in the refult of fucceisful 
accomplifhment. Thefe terms were acceded to by the com- 
miffioners and the country at large, and in 1634 the king 
granted thefe adventurers a charter of incorporation. In the 
courfe of three years and a half this Herculean talk was . 
completed to the fatisfaGion of the commilfioners, who, 
with the king’s furveyor, fet out the allotted land to the 
corporation. Above 100,000l. was expended upon this 
work. The king, and fome perfons devoted to his intereft, 
afterwards ennatce the right of the earl of Bedford, and dif- 
poffeffed him of his property. Other perfons engaged in 
the concern, but the civil wars breaking out fruftrated all 
their fchemes, and in 1649, William earl of Bedford, the 
heir and fucceflor of Francis, was reftored by the convention- 
parliament to all the rights of his father. A new act was 
obtained to repair the decayed works, and exteufive Opera- 
tions were adopted. In 1653 the level was adjudged to be 
fully drained, and after the adventurers had expended 
400,000]. mores the 95,000 acres were confirmed to them, 
In 1697 the Bedford level was divided into three diftriéts, 
called north, middle, and fouth, having one furveyor for each 
of the former, and two for the latter. This diftribution, in~ 
tended for its better government, proved a caufe of confider- 
able oppofition and contention, and it was many years be- 
fore the whole was fettled in a fyftematic and equitable man- 
ner. To purfue the hiftory of thofe litigations, charters, 
and laws, originating in, and made for this great concern, 
would lead us into a narrative too extenfive for the limits of 
our work : we mutt therefore refer thofe perfons, defirous of 
further information, to the « Beauties of England and 
Wales,”’ vol. ii. and to a work recently publithed, entitled 
“* An hiftorical Account of the Bedford Level,’ with the 
laws, &c. relating to the fame, 8vo, 

That this valt tract was at fome former period dry habit- 
able land, is evident from the quantity of trees and various 
other natural and artificial fubftances that have been dug from 
different depths in various parts of it, Dugdale, in his « Hif. 
tory of Embanking,”’ ftates that many oak, fir, and other - 
trees, were found in draining the ifle of Axholm. Thefe were 
at the depths of three, four, and five feet from the furface, 
lying clote to the roots, which were in firm earth below the 
moor. The bodies or boles of the trees a peared to have 
been burnt afunder (not cut down with fae Or axes) ag 
the ends of them being coukd do manifetl The mpaerenn 
ying 
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lying in multitudes, and of an extraurdimary fize, being five 
yards in compafs, and fixteen yards long 3 aud fome fmaller 
of a great Jenoth, with a great quantity of acorns and fmall 
nutsnear them. Other authorsyelate timilar fats ; and Mr. 
Elfteb, in his <¢ Hiftorical Account of the Bedford Level,” 
dtates that in the year 1764 many roots of trees, ftanding as 
the trees had grown, were found near Bofton in Lincoln- 
fhire at the depth of eighteen feet below the thin pafturage 
furface. 'T'acitus, in his life of Agricolz,.relates, that “the 
Eritons complained of their hands and bodies being worn 
out and confumed by the Romans, in clearing the woods and 
embanking the fens.” his fentence feems particularly ap- 
plicable to the forementioned circumftances, and alludes to 
the period. when fome great operations of this nature were 
exacted from the enflaved Britons. The emperor Severus 
is faid to have been the frit who interfected the fens with 
cauleways: one of which is defcribed by Dugdale as ex- 
tending about 24 miles from Denver in Norfolk to Peter- 
borough. It was compofed of gravel three feet in depth and 
sixty"tect wide, and about five feet beneath the furface. In 
1635 fome workmen difcovered, at eight feet below the 
bottom of Wifbech river, a fecond {tony bottom, with feven 
boats lying in it covered with filt ; and at Whittlefea, on 
ligging eight feet beneath the furface, a perfect foil was 
found with fwaths of grafs on it ; as they lay when firft mow- 
ed. Near Boiten, at the depth of fixteen feet, were difcovered 
a finith’s forge, with many of bis tools, fome horfe fhoes and 
ther iron articles." Various other things have been found 
qt diilcrent times, and in different places, all tending to prove 
the extraordinary effeéts that nature has produced here in 
one of her revolutions. The caufe and time of this event are 
net recorded.. Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote in the 
time of king Stephen, ‘defcribes this part of the country as 
then “very pleaiaat and agreeable to the eye, watered by 
many rivers which run through it, diverfified with many large 
and {mall lakes, and adorned with many wocds and iflands.”? 

Villiam of Malmfbury, living in the firfl year of Henry II. 
defcribes the diftriét in glowing colours, as ‘¢a very para- 
dife ; for that in pleafure and delight it refembled heaven 
itself ; the very marches abounding in trees, whofe length 
without knots do emulate the ftars. There is not any qwa/le 
place in it; for in fome parts thereof there are apple trees ; 
in others vines, which either {pread upon the grounds, or run 
along the poles.” From thefe teftimonies it appears that the 
great inundation of the fens mui{t have occurred after the time 
ef the latter hiftorian. The firft attempt at drainmg them 
was in the reign of Edward I. ; fince which time numerous 
fchemes have been propofed, and tried to render this large 
tract of country fubfervient to agriculttre. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, one of the inland counties of Eng- 
land, bounded on the north by Huntingdonfhire and North- 
amptonfhire, on the weft by Buckinghamfhire, on the fouth 
by Hertfordthire, and on the eaft by part of the latter, and 
Cambridgefhire. Its limits are very irregular and artificial, 
having only two fhort {paces of the Oufe as natural bounda- 
ries on the ealt and weft. 

This part of the kingdom, with the diftricts now called 
Hertfordthire and Buckinghamfhire, were inhabited at the 
time of the Roman invafion, by a tribe of Britons called 
Cattieuchlani, whole chief or governor Caffivellaunus, was 
chofen by unanimous confent to lead them againit the arro- 
gant invading Cefar. In the year 310 the emperor Con- 
itantine divided this ifland into five Roman pyovinces, when 
Bédfordfhire was included in the third divifion, called Flavia 
Cefarienfis. At the eftablifhment of the Mercian kingdom 
it was made part of that government, and continued fo till 
the year 827, when, with the other divilions of the ifland, it 
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became fubje& to the weft Saxons under Egbert. Alfred 
haying fubdivided his kingdom into fhires, hundreds, and 
tythings, and marked the limits and name of each divifioa, 
this was called Bedeford{cire, fince contraéted to its prefent 
name. Its length is computed at 35 miles, and breadth at 
20. It contains an area of about 260,000 acres, which are 
divided into nine hundreds, containing ten market towns, 124 
parifhes, 58 vicarages, 550 villages, about 12,000 houfes, and 
nearly 64,000 inhabitants. 

The face of the country, though not characterifed by high 
bills and deep vallies, is confiderably divertified with fome 
inequalities of furface, and on the foutlern.fide isa range of 
chalk hills. : Beneath thefe is an extenfive tract of cold, tteril 
land. The.weltern fide of the county is moitly fandy and 
flat, yet, from the improvements adopted and recommended 
by the duke of Bedford, lord Offory, &c. the greateit part 
is appropriated to fome {pecies of agriculture. On the north 
and north-eaft the foilis a deep loam, famous from the {kill 
employed in its cultivation, for producing large crops of corn, 
particularly barley. A large proportion of the land in this 
county had long continued in open or common fields, but with- 
in the latt five or fix years great quantities have been inclofed, 
and farther inclofures are intended. The chief employment for 
the lower claffes of perfons in this county arifes from agricul- 
ture, making of lace, and the manufacturing of ftraw hats. 
In the two latter, numbers of women and children are con- 
{tantly oceupied, and from them derive a bare fubfiitence. 
There is no fuch thing as Zone Jace made in the county, and 
the fuller’s earth pits are all in Buckinghamfhire. Bedford- 
fhire is watered by the rivers Oufe and Ivel, and fome {maller 
ftreams. The former enters the county on the weftern fide, 
and after a devious courfe through many fine meadows, pailes 
through the town of Bedford, where it becomes navigable. 
Flowing eaftward it leaves the county at St. Neot’s, on the 
confines of Huntingdonfhire.. (See Ouse). The river Ivel 
rifes in Hertfordfhire, and paffing Baldock and Bigglefwade, 
falls into the Ouafe a little above Tempsford. 

Bedfordfhire is in the Norfolk circuit, in the province of 
Canterbury, and bifhopric of Lincoln. It is crofled by two 
Roman roads, the Watling-ftreet and the Ichnild-way, and 
contains {ome encampments attributed to that people: one 
at Sandy, near Potton, c7lled Salenz, and another near 
Dunttable, called Maiden-bower, fuppoted to be the magio- 
vinum of Antoninus. The duke of Bedford has a magnificent 
feat at Wooburn Abbey inthis county. Luton Hoo, the 
marquis of Bute’s; Ampthill Park, lord Offory’s ; and 
Wreit-houfe, lady Lucas’s, are very fine feats in the county. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. 

BEDIRUM, or Bepriron, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Africa, in the interior of Libya. Ptolemy. 

BEDKA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, in 
the Sangiak{fhip of Belgrade, feated on the Kolubra. 

BEDNORE, or Bippanorg, a fine province of Hin- 
dooftan, lying north-weft of the Myfore country, and deriv- 
ing its name from Bednore, the capital. Hyder Ally took 
pofleffion of this province about the year 1763; and it was 
afterwards comprehended within the dominions of his fon 
Tippoo Sultan, who ityled himfelf regent of Myfore, and 
who retained it till the time of his death in 1799, when, 
after the capture of Seringapatam by the Britifh troops, his 
dominions were diftributed among the conquerors. Part of 
Biddanore was affigned to the Mahrattas ; the fons and rela- 
tions of ‘Tippoo were removed into the Carnatic ; and a de- 
feendant of the ancient rajahs of Myfore, about five years 
old, was placed upon the throne, under certain conditions. 

Bepnore, a city of Hindooftan, and capital of the fore- 
mentioned province. N. lat. 13° 47’. E. long. 75° 7’. 
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‘Bepnore, Ranwy, a town of Hindooflan, feated on the 
“Toombuddra river, in the territory belonging, by the treaty 

of 1792, to the Mahrattas. N. lat. 14° 35’. E long. 75°42". 

BEDOWEENS or Bepourns, in Arabic Bedouai, form- 
ed of did, defert, or country without habitations, a denomi- 
nation given to a wandering tribe of Arabs, who retain the 
cuitomsandmanners of theiranceftors, the “ ArabesScenitz,” 
and who are faid to be defcended from Ifhmael. They 
originate from the deferts of Arabia, where they live in tents, 
and are feparated into diftiné tribes, fubject to their fcheiks, 
who direct and fuperintend in every tranfaction ; and they 
have migrated with their flocks and herds into Egypt and 
Syria, and other countries both of Afiaand Africa, inhabit- 
ing the vaft deferts which extend from the confines of 
Perfia to Morocco. They felect thofe fpots which afford 
them fprings and paftures, and they are in the itricteft fenfe 
@ race of rovers or wanderers, without any permanent abode. 

Although they are divided into independent communities, 
or tribes, not unfrequently hoitile to each other, they may 
ftill be confidered as forming oue nation. The refemblance 
of their language is a manifeft token of this relationfhip. 
The only difference that exifts between thei is, that the 
A ffican tribes are of a lefs ancient origin, being potlcrior to 
the conquett of thefe countries by the caliphs or fucceffors of 
Mahomet ; while the tribes of the deferts of Arabia, pro- 
perly fo called, have defcended by an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion from the remoteft ages. 

The Arabs, fays M. Volney, feem to be efpecially con- 
demned to a wandering life, by the very nature of their de- 
ferts. To paint to himfelf thefe deferts, the reader muft 
imagine afkyalmott perpetually inflamed, and without clouds, 
immenfe and boundlefs plains, without houfes, trees, rivulets, 
or hills, where the eye frequently meets nothing but an ex- 
tenfive and uniform horizon like the fea, though in fome 
places the ground is uneven and ftony. Almoft invariably 
naked on every fide, the earth prefents nothing but a few 
wild plants thinly fcattered, and thickets, whofe folitude is 
rarely difturbed but by antelopes, hares, locuits, and rats. 
Such is the nature nearly of the whole country, which ex- 
tends 600 leagues in Lipth, and 300 in breadth, and 
ftretches from Aleppo to the Arabian fea, and from Egypt 
to the Perfiangulf. The foil, however, varies confiderably 
in different places ; and this variety in the qualities of the 
foil is productive of fome minute differences in the condi- 
tion of the Bedowcens. In the more fterile countries, or 
thofe which produce few plants, the tribes are feeble and 
very diflant ; which is the cafe in the defert of Suez, that of 
the Red Sea, and the interior of the Great Defert, called the 
Najd. Where the foil is more fruitful, as between Damafcus 
and the Euphrates, the tribes are more numerous and lefs 
diftant from each other ; and in the cultivable diftri&ts, fuch 
as the pachalics of Aleppo, the Hauran, and the neighbour- 
hood of Gaza, the camps are frequent and contiguous. 
In the former cafe the Bedoweens are merely paltors, and 
fubfift only on the produce of their herds, and on a few 
dates and flefh-meat, which they eat, either frefh, or dried 
in the fun, and reduced to a powder. In the latter they 
fow fome land, and add cheefe, barley, and even rice to their 
fleth and milk. Such is ‘the fituation in which nature has 
placed the Bedoweens, to render them a race of men equally 
fingular in their phyfical and moral character. This fingu- 
sarity is fo ftriking, that even their neighbours, the Syrians, 
regard them as extraordinary beings; efpecially thofe tribes 
which dwell in the depths of the deferts, fuch as thofe of 
Anaza, Kaibar, Tai, and others, which never approach the 
towns. In general, the Bedoweens are {mall, meagre, and 
tawny ; more fo, however, in the heart of the defert, than on 
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the frontiers of the cultivated country ; but they are always 
of a darker complexion than the neighbouring peafants. 
They alfo differ among themfelves in the fame camp: the 
fatics, that is, the rich, and their attendants, were always 
taller, and more corpulent than the common clafs. Some of 
them are more than five feet five inches high ; though in 
general they do not exceed five feet two inches. This dif- 
ference can only be attributed to their food, with which the 
former are more abundantly fupplied than the latter. The 
Bedoweens of the lower clafs live in a {tate of habitual 
wretchednefs and famine: and it is an undoubted fad, that 
the quantity of food confumed by each of them does not 
exceed fix ounces aday. This abitinence is moft remarkable 
among the tribes of the Najd and the Hedjaz. Six or feven 
dates foaked in melted butter, a little frefh milk, or curds, 
ferve a man a whole day, and he thinks himfelf happy when 
he can add a fmall uantity of coarfle flour, or a little ball 
of rice. Meat is relerved for the greatetft feitivals, and they 
never kill a kid but for a marriage or a funeral. A few 
wealthy and generous fcheiks only can kill young camels, 
and eat baked rice with their victuals. In times of dearth 
the vulgar, half-famifhed, eat locutts, rats, lizards, and fer- 
pents, which they broil on briars. 

It has been already obferved, that the Bedoween Arabs 
are divided into tribes, which conftitute fo many diftin@ na- 
tions. Each of thefe tribes appropriates to itfelf a certain 
tract of land, and is colle&ed in one or more camps, which 
are difperfed through the country, and which make a fuc- 
ceffive progrefs over the whole, in proportion as it is ex- 
hauited by the cattle. Such is the law among them, that 
if a tribe, or any of its fubjects, enter upon a foreign terri- 
tory, they are treated as enemies and robbers, and a war 
enfues. Moreover, as all the tribes have affinities to each 
other by alliances of blood or treaties, leagues are formed 
which render thefe wars more or lefs general. As foon as 
the offence is made known, they mount their horfes, and feek 
the enemy ; when they meet, they enter into a parley, and 
the difpute is frequently compromifed ; if not, they attack 
either in {mall bodies, or man to man. They encounter 
each other at full {peed with fixed lances, which they fome- 
times dart, notwithftanding their length, at the flying ene- 
my; the victory is rarely contefted; it is decided by the 
firit fhock, and the vanquithed fly off at full gallop over the 
naked plain of the defert. The tribe which has been de. 
feated ftrikes its tents, removes by forced marches to a dif. 
tance, and feeks an afylum among its allies. ‘The enemy, 
fatisfied with their fuccefs, drive their herds further on, and 
the fugitives foon after return to their former fituation, Dif- 
fenfions, however, are often perpetuated by the flaughter 
that is made on thefe occafions ; and they have eltablifh- 
ed laws among themfelves, that the blood of every man 
who is flain muft be avenged by that of his murderer. This 
vengeance is called ‘ Tar,’ or retaliation ; and the right 
of exaéting it devolves on the nearelt of kin to the dscegitc. 
Tf any one negleéts to feck his retaliation, he is for ever dif- 
graced. He therefore watches every opportunity of re- 
venge. If his enemy perifhes in any other way, he feeks 
fatisfaétion by infliéting vengeance on the nearett relation. 
Thefe animofities are tran{mitted, as it were, by inheritance, 
from father to children, and never ceafe but by the extinc- 
tion of one of the families, unlefs they agree to facrifice the 
criminal, or purchafe the blood for a ftated price, in money 
orin flocks. Such being the condition of fociety, moft of 
the tribes live in an habitual flate of war ; and this circum- 
ftance, together with theirmode of life, renders the Bedoweens 
a military people, though they have made no great progrefs 
in war as am art. ‘heir camps are formed ina kind of irre- 
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gularcircle, compofed of a fingle row of tents, with greater. 
or Jefs intervals. Thefe tents, made of goat’s or camel’s 
hair, are black or brown, or itriped black and white, and 
thus differ from thofe of the Turkmans, which are white. 
They are ftretched on three or four pickets, only five or fix 
feet high, which gives them a very flat appearance ; fo that 
at a diftance one of thefe camps appears like a number of 
black fpots. To the colour of thefe tents, fays Dr. Shaw, 
there is a beautiful allufion, (Cant. i. 5.) ‘* 1 am black, but 
comely like the tents of Kedar.’ For nothing, adds this 
writer, can afford a more delightful profpeé than a large ex- 
tenfive plain, in its verdure, or even fcorched up by the fun- 
beams, with thefe moveable habitations, fituated in circles 
upon them, Thefe tents are the fame with what the ancients 
called *¢ Mapalia,” (Sil. Ital. 1. xvi. go. Lucan. 1. iv. 684.) 
and are reprefented by Salluft, (Bell. Jug. § 21.) as refem- 
bling the bottom of a fhip turned upfide down. The length 
of thefe tents is much greater than their breadth ; and they 
are entirely open on one of their long fides, that is fhel- 
tered from the wind, and on that which is expofed they are 
clofed. The tent of the fcheik is in fome of their encamp- 
ments diftinguifhed from the others merely bya large plume 
of black oftrich feathers placed upon its top. Each tent, 
inhabited by a family, is divided by a curtain into two apart- 
ments, one of which is appropriated to the women. In thefe 
tents the Bedoweens, when they take their rett, lie ftretched 
out upon the ground, without bed, mattrefs, or pillow ; 
wrapping themfelves in their hykes or blankets, and lying 
upon a mat or carpet, in any part of them, where they can 
find room. A number of thefe tents, from 3 ta 300, are ar- 
ranged ina circle, and called Douwar. The empty fpace 
- within the large circle ferves to fold their cattle every even- 
ing. As the fhade of trees is very agreeable in torrid regions, 
the Bedoweens in the defert take pains in feleGting fhaded fi- 
tuations for their encampments : but thofe of Egypt encamp 
on {pots deftitute of trees ; and when any happen to be there, 
it is no confideration with them in the pitching of their tents. 
‘They never have any entrenchments, their only advanced 
guards and patroles are dogs: their horfes remain faddled 
and ready for being mounted on the firft alarm ; but being 
ftrangers to all order and difcipline, thefe camps, always 
open to furprife, afford no defence in cafe ofanattack. Ac- 
cidents, therefore, frequently happen, and cattle are carricd 
off every day. ‘The tribes which live in the vicinity of the 
Yurks, are {till more accuftomed to alarms and attacks ; for 
thefe ftrangers arrogating to themfelves, in right “of con- 
quett, the property of the whole country, treat the Arabs 
as rebel vaflals, or as turbulent and dangerous enemies; and 
on this principle they never ceafe to wage fecret or open 
waragainftthem. ‘The Arabs, on their fide, regarding the 
‘Turks as ufurpers and treacherous enemies, watch every op- 
portunity to do them injury. On the flighteft alarm, the 
Arabs, confounding the innocent with the guilty, cut their 
harvefts, carry off their flocks, and interrupt their commu- 
nication and commerce. Thefe depredations produce a 
mifunderftanding between the Bedoweens and the inhabit- 
ants of the cultivated country, which renders them mutual 
enemies. Such is the external fituation of the Arabs. 

As to their internal conftitution, each tribe is compofed 
of one or more principal families, the members of which 
have the title of {cheiks, that is, chiefs or lords. One of thefe 
{cheiks has the f{upreme command over the others. He is 
the general of their little army, and fometimes aflumes the 
title of ‘ Emir,”? which fignifies commander and prince. 
‘The more relations, children, or allies he has, the greater is 
his influence. To thefe he adds other adherents, whom he 
attaches to himfelf by fupplying their wants. Befides, a 


number of {mall families, who, not being ftrong enough to 
maintain their own independence, and needing alliances and 
protection, range themfelves under the banner of this chief, 
Such an union is called ** Kabila,” or tribe. Thefe tribes 
are diftinguifhed by the names of their relpe€tive chiefs, or 
by that of the ruling family ; and when they fpeak of any 
of the individuals that compofe them, they call them the 
children’? of fuch a chief; as, e. g. ‘ Beni Temin,’’ 
«6 Oulad Tai,’’ the children of Temin and of Tai. 

The {cheiks and their fubjects are born to the life of thep-. 
herds and foldiers. The more confiderable tribes rear many 
camels, which they either fell to their neighbours, or employ 
in the carriage of goods, or in their military expeditions, 
The {maller tribes keep flocks of fheep. Among thofe tribes 
which apply to agriculture, the fcheiks live always in terits, 
and they leave the culture of their ground to their fubjects, 
whofe habitations are wretched tents. The peculiar diftinc- 
tions which charaéterife their different tribes refult from their 
different modes of living. The genuine Arabs difdain huf- 
bandry, as an employment by which, they would be de- 
graded. They maintain no domeftic animals but fheep and 
camels, except, perhaps, horfes. Thofe tribes which are of 
a pure Arab race, live on the flefh of their buffaloes, cows 
and horfes, and on the produce of fome little ploughing, 
The former tribes, diftinguifhed as noble, by their poffeffion 
of lands, are denominated *“¢ Abuel Abaar ;’’ and the fecond 
“ Mozdan,’’ which are efteemed a middle clafs, between 
genuine Arabs and peafants. Thefe are fometimes men- 
tioned contemptuoufly, becanfe they keep buffaloes and cows. 
The “ Mozdan,” tranfport their dwellings from one country 
to another, as pafturage fails ; fo that a village fprings up 
fuddenly in a fituation where, on a preceding day, was not 
to be feena fingle tent. The genuine Bedoweens, living 
always in the open air, have a very acute {mell ; and the 
fetid exhalations produced by cities are one caufe of their 
diflike of them. , So acute is their {mell, that, according to 
Niebuhr, if they are carried to the {pot from which a camel 
has ftrayed, they will follow the animal by {melling its 
track, and diftinguifh the traces of its footfteps from thofe 
of other animals that have paffed the fame way. Thofe 
Arabs who wander in the defert will fubfitt five days with- 
out drinking, and difcover a pit of water by examining the 
foiland plants in its environs. Like other people that lead 
an erratic life, they are addicted to robbery, and of courfe are 
formidable enemies to thofe who traverfe the deferts ; but 
they never murder thofe whom they rob, unlefs travellers in 
their own defence fhould chance to killa Bedoween, in which 
cafe the others are eager to revenge his death. Upon all 
other occafions they aét in a manner confiftent with their 
natural hofpitality. Of theirhofpitality Niebuhr has recorded 
feveral very pleafing inftances. The pillaging of the cara- 
vans, he fays, is not always owing merely to their propenfity 
for robbing, but their expeditions for this purpbfe are com- 
monly confidered by themfelves as lawful holtilities againft 
enemies, whe would defraud the natives of their dues, or 
again{t rival tribes, who have undertaken to prote@ thofe 
Wlegal traders. 

The government of the Bedoweens is at once republican, 
ariftocratical, and even defpotic. It is republican, as the 
people have great influence, and nothing can be tranfaGed 
without a majority : it is ariftocratical, becaufe the families 
of the fcheiks poffefs fome of the prerogatives which every 
where accompany power: and it is defpotic, becaufe the 
principal fcheik has an indefinite, and almoft abfolute autho- 
rity, which he may abufe; though the ftate of the tribes 
confines this abufe within very narrow limits; for if he 


fhould kill an Arab, it would be almoft impoffible for him to 
efcape 
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efcape punifhment, and the law of retaliation would be in 
force. His fubjects, haraffed by feverity, would abandon 
him and join another tribe ; his own relations would depofe 
him, and advance themfelves to his ftation. The dignity of 
icheik is hereditary, but not confined to the order of pri- 
mogeaiture; the petty {cheiks, who form the hereditary nobi- 
lity, chufe the grand {cheik out of the reigaing family, with- 
out confidering his immediate relation to his predeceflor. 
Little or no revenue is paid to the grand fcheik. In fact, 
the principal icheik in every tribe defrays the c of all 
who arrive at or leave the camp. His rank fubjeéts him to 
great expence by the entertainment of his allies, and of the 
principal men, who affemble to deliberate concerning eh- 
campments and removals, peace and war, and the litigations 
between individuals. To thefe he mutt give coffee, bread 
baked on the afhes, rice, and fometimes roa{ted kid or ca- 
mel. Ina word, he muft keep opentable. On his genero- 
fity depend his credit and his power. To provide for thefe 
fi, asian the fcheik has nothing but his herds, a few {pots of 
cultivated ground, the profits of his plunder, and the tribute 
he levies on the high roads, the total of which is very incon- 
fiderable. The mott powerful fcheiks among the Bedo- 
weens, though fometimes denominated princes and lords, 
may be compared to fubftantial farmers, whofe fimplicity 
they refemble in their drefs, as well as in their domettic life 
and manners. A {fcheik, who has the command of 500 
horfe, does not difdain to faddle and bridle his own, nor 
to him his barley and chopped ftraw. In his tent, his 
wile makes the coffee, kneads the dough, and fuperintends 
the. dreffing of the victuals. His daughters and kinfwomen 
wath the linen, and go with pitchers on their heads, and 
veils over their faces, to draw water from the fountain. 
Thefe manners agree precifely with the defcription in Ho- 
mer, and the a of Abraham in the book of Gene- 


The fimplicity, or rather poverty of the lower clafs of 
the Bedoweens, correfponds to that of their ehiefs. The 
whole wealth of a family confifts of moveables, of which 
the following is a pretty exa¢t inventory. A few male 
and female camels, fome goats and poultry, a mare with 
her bridle and faddle, a tent, a lance 16 feet long, a 
crooked fabre, a rulty mufket, with a flint or matchlock, 
a pipe, a portable mill, a pot for cooking, a leathern 
bucket, a {mall coffee-roafter, a ftraw mat, which ferves 
equally for a feat, a table, and a bed, fome clothes, which 
are put up in leather bags hung up in their tents, a 
mantle of black woollen, and a few glafs or filver rings 
which the women wear upon their legs and arms. But 
the principal and moft important article in the poffeffion 
of a Bedoween is his mare, which ferves in making his 
excurfions againft hoflile tribes, or feeking plunder in the 
country or on the highways, The mare is preferred to 
the horle, becaufe,as Volney, Chenier, and others fay, 
the does not neigh, is more docile, and yields milk, which 
occafionally fatisfies the thirft, and even the hungerof her 
maiter. 

The Bedoweens of the defert preferve their butter ina 
leathera bag; and their water in goat fkins. Their hearth 
confifts of a hole made in the ground, and laid with ftones ; 
inftead of an oven they ufe an iron par in preparing 
their bread, which is made into fmall cakes. In their 
excurfions, they carry with them a fupply of meal, and 
their other provifions are dates, milk, cheefe, and honey. 
They are drefled much like their brethren in Egypt, ex- 
cept tha: they wear fhoes of undreffed leather, and of a 
peculiar fhape; and that many of them walk bare-footed 
over the fcorching fand, which renders their fkin at length 


infenfible, Their women appear lefs thy and fcrupulous 
than the other females of the eaft, converfe more freely 
with ftrangers, and expofe themfelves with their faces un- 
veiled. 

The arts of the Arabs, whofe wants are few, confift in 
weaving their clumfy tents, and in making mats and but- 
ter. heir whole commerce only extends to the exchang- 
ing of camels, kids, itallions, and milk, for arms, cloth- 
ing, a little rice or cotton, and. money, which they bury. 
They are totally ignorant of all f{cience, and have not 
even any idea of aftronomy, geometry, or medicine. They 
have not a fingle book; and nothing is fo uncommon 
among the {cheiks as to know how to read. Their whole 
literature confifts in reciting tales and hiftories, in the 
manner of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. For fuch 
ftories they have a peculiar paflion ; and in the evening they 
feat themfelves on the ground, at the door of their tents, 
or under cover, if it be cold, and there, ranged in a circle, 
round a {mall fire of dung, with their pipes in their mouths 
and their legs crofled, after indulging for fome time in filent 
meditation, they amufe themfelves with the recital of tales 
of this kind. They have likewife, betides their love-ftories, 
their love-fongs, which have in them more nature and fenti- 
ment than thofe of the Turks and the inhabitants of the 
towns. 

It has beenobferved, that the Bedoweens, thoughtheircon- 
dition in the depths of the defert refembles, in many refpects, 
that of the favages of America, have not the fame ferocity. 
So that, accuftomed to endure hunger, they have never been 
addicted to the practice of eating human flefh; and their man- 
ners are in general much more fociable and mild. Volney attri- 
butes this difference of manners to the difference of their fitua- 
tion. The American favages have been induced by the nature of 
their country to become hunters rather than fhepherds; and - 
their habits have contributed to producé and cherifh a fero- 
city of character. But the Bedoweens, whofe naked plains, 
without water or forefts, are deftitute of fith or game, and 
poflefling the camel, have been determined to a pattoral life, 
and hence they have acquired manners which have influenced 
their whole charaéter. Finding at hand a light, but con- 
flant and fufficient nourifhment, they have acquired the ha- 
bit of frugality. Content with the milk of the camel and 
dates, they have not defired flefh; they have thed no blood; 
their hands are not accuftomed to flaughter; nor their ears 
to the cries of fuffering creatures, and they have preferved a 
fenfible and humane heart. Neverthelefs, when the Arab 
fhepherd became acquainted with the ufe of the horfe, his 
m-de of life was confiderably changed. The facility of 
pafling over extenfive tracts of country rendered hima wan- 
derer. He became greedy from want, anda robber from 


greedinefs: and fuch is his prefent charatter. A plunderer 


rather than a warrior, the Arab poffeffes no fanguinary cou- 
rage; he attacks only to defpoil; and if he meets with re. 
filtance, never thinks a {mall booty is to be put in competition 
with his life. To irritate him, you sae fhed his blood ; 
and then he is found to be as obitinate in his vengeance as 
he was cautious in avoiding danger. The f{pirit of rapine, 
with which the Arabs have been often reproached, is exer- 
cifed only towards reputed enemies, and is accordingly 
founded on the acknowledged laws of aloft all nations. 
Among themfelves they are remarkable for a good faith, a 
difintereftednefs, and a generofity, which would do honour 
to the moft civilized people. What can be more noble than 
the right of afylum fo refpe&ted among all the tribes? A 
ftranger, nay even an enemy, touches the tent of the Bedo- 
ween, and from that inftant his perfon becomes inviolable. It 
would be reckoned a difgracefi ifmesanes, an indelible fhauie, 
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to fatisfy even a juft vengeance at the expence of hofpitality. 
Has the Bedoween confented to eat bread and falt with his 
ueft, nothing can induce him to betray him, The power 
of the fultan himfelf would not be able to force a refugee 
from the prote@ion ofa tribe but by its total extermination. 
The Bedoween, fo rapacious without his camp, has no foon- 
er fet his foot within it, than he becomes liberal and gene- 
rous. What little he poffeffes he is even ready to divide ; 
and when he takes his repaft, he takes his feat at the door of 
his tent, in order to invite paffengers ; and this act of gene- 
rous hofpitality he regards as a matter of duty; and of 
‘courfe he himfelf takes the fame liberty with others. So far 
does this reciprocal generofity prevail, that one would ima- 
gine that Arabs pofleffed all their goods in common, Never- 
thelefs, they are no ftrangers to property ; but without that 
felfifhnefs which the increafe of the imaginary wants of lux« 
ury has given it among polifhed nations. Among the Arabs 
there exift a kind of equality in the partition of property, 
and a variety of conditions, which have appeared, fays Vol- 
ney, to the wifeft legiflators as the perteGtion of human 
policy. From this {tate of things, it becomes difficult for 
their {cheiks to form a faction for enflaving and impoverifhing 
the body of the nation. Each individual, capable of fup- 
plying all his wants, is better able to preferve his character 
and independence ; and private property becomes at once 
the foundation and bulwark of public liberty. This liberty 
extends even to matters of religion. Whilft the Arabs of 
the towns crouch under the double yoke of political and re- 
ligious defpotifm, thofe of the defert, or the Bedoweens, 
live in a ftate of perfeé freedom from both. On the fron- 
tiersof the Turks, indeed, the Bedoweensfrom policy preferve 
the appearance of Mahometanifm; but fo relaxed is their ob- 
fervance of its ceremonies, and fo little fervour has their devo- 
tion, that they are generally confidered as infidels, who have 
neither law nor prophets. ‘They feruple not to fay, that the 
religion of Mahomet was not made for them; for, they add, 
«¢ how fhall we make ablutions, who have no water? How 
can we beftow alms, who are not rich? Why fhould we fait 
in the Ramadan, fince the whole yearwith us is one continued 
faft? And what neceffityis there for us to make the pilgrimage 
'to Mecca, if God be prefent every where?”’ In fhort, every 
man aéts and thinks as he pleafes; and the moft perfec to- 
leration is eftablifhed among them. Volney obferves, that 
there are few polifhed nations, whofe morality is, in general, 
fo much to be efteemedas that of the Bedoween Arabs. If this 
be the fact, we mayreafonably afcribe it to a variety of circum- 
ftances altogether independent of that fingularity which he 
mentions in conneétion with it, and which ferve to counteract 
its effects. Among thefe Bedoweens, as well as the Turk- 
mans and Curds, religion is the freeft from exterior forms, 
infomuch that no man has ever feen among thefe claffes 
of people either priefts, temples, or regular worfhip. We 
can {carcely imagine, that even Mr. Volney himfelf, though 
we are not unapprized of his mode of thinking on the 
fubje&t of religion, would prefume to afcribe the excellence 
of the morality of thefe tribes to their total want or dif- 
ufe of all the outward means of producing and maintain- 
ing it; but he would probably fuggeft the inefficacy, 
im a moral view, of thofe forms and modes of worfhip 
which are eftablifhed and pra€tifed among the Mahometans. 
The manners of thefe people are preferved pure and fim- 
ple, and fuch as are defcribed in their ancient hiftories, 
as Sonnini obferves, by the abfence of luxury and fac- 
titious pleafures, bringing immorality in their train, which 
have made no attempt to fix their abode on the parched 
and barren {ands occupied by the Bedoweens. 
The Bedoweens, who live in tents in the defert, have never 


been fubdued by any conqueror; but thofe who have fettled 
near towns, and fertile provinces, are reduced, in fome mea. 
fure, to a ftate of dependence on the fovereiens of thofe pro- 
vinces. Such are the Arabs, in the different parts of the 
Ottoman empire; fome of whom pay a rent or tribute for 
the towns or paiturages which they occupy; and others 
frequent the banks of the Euphrates only in one feafon of 
the year, and in winter return to the defert. Thefe laft 
acknowledge no dependence on the Porte, neither are, 
properly fpeaking, {ubject to the Turks; but the police of 
the latter occafions frequent, but neither long nor bloody, 
wars among the Bedoweens. Whenever the Turks interfere 
in their quarrels, all the tribes combine to repulfe the com- 
mon enemy of the whole nation. Every grand fcheik con- 
fiders himfelf as abfolute lord of his whole territory, and 
accordingly exacts the fame duties upon goods carried 
through his dominions as are levied by other princes. 
‘The Europeans, therefore, are wrong in fuppofing the fums 
paid by travellers to the grand {cheiks to be merely a ran- 
fom to redeem them from pillage. The Turks, who fend 
caravans through the defert to Mecca, have fubmitted to 
the payment of thefe duties, paying a certain {um annually 
to the tribes who live near the road to Mecca; and thefe 
in return keep the wells open, permit the paflage of mer- 
chandife, and efcort the caravans. If the Bedoweens fome- 
times pillage thefe caravans, the haughty perfidious conduct 
of the Turkifh officers is always the firft caufe of fuch hof- 
tilities. The tribes of Bedoweens on the confines of the 
defert, are thofe who have preferved the national character 
in its greateft purity, and who have maintained their liberty 
unimpaired. Of thefe, that denominated ‘ Beni Khaled” is 
one of the moft powerful, on account of its conquefts and 
wealth, and the number of other tribes fubje& to it. It has 
advanced from the defert of Nedsjed to the fea, and con- 
quered the country of Lachfa. That of the tribe of ** Kiab’? 
inhabits north from the Perfian gulf, and rarely encamps. 
Thefe have poffeffions in the province of Chufiftan in Perfia, 
in which province there are five different contiderable tribes 
of independent Bedoweens. Thofe of the tribe ‘* Beni Lam,”’ 
inhabiting between Korne and Bagdad, upon the banks of 
the Tigris, receive duties upon goods carried from Baffora 
to Bagdad, and fometimes pillage caravans. ‘* The Monte- 
fidfi,’” or ‘¢ Montefik,”? are the moft powerful tribe north 
from the defert, with refpect to extent of territory and num- 
ber of fubaltern tribes, acknowledging their authority. 
They poffefs all the country on both fides of the Euphrates, 
from Korne to Ardje. The Arabs of this tribe often 
plunder travellers pafling between Helle and Baffora, and 
are frequently chattifed by the pacha of Bagdad, who de- 
pofes their {cheik, and fubititutes another in his room. This 
tribe derives its appellation from one Montefik, who came 
from Hedjaz, and was defcended from a family, illuftrious 
before the days of Mahomet. All thefe tribes, that live on 
the confines of the defert, are genuine Arabs, who breed 
fheep and camels, and live in tents. This, however, is the 
cafe with refpecét to the reigning tribes; though fome of 
the fubaltern ones have loft their nobility, by intermixing 

the pratice of agriculture with the habits of paftoral life. 
The rich plains of Mefopotamia and Affyria, which were 
once cultivated by a populous nation, and watered by fur- 
prifing efforts of human induftry, are now inhabited, or 
rather ravaged, by wandering Arabs. ‘The lands between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates are occupied by tribes prac- 
tifing agriculture, or “* Mozdan.”” All travellers complain 
of the robberies of the Bedoweens of Affyria. The reitlefs 
and thievifh difpofition of thefe people feems to increafe 
the farther they recede from their native deferts, and to ap- 
. proach 
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the country inhabited by the plundering Curds and 
urkmans, The pachas of Syria are as much interefted 
in guarding againft the depredations of the wandering Arabs, 
as the Tuskith | governors on the Perfian frontier. As it is 
of great confequence to the cities of Aleppo and Damafcus 
(which fee) that their caravans travelling to Bagdad or Baf- 
fora fhould be fuffered to pafs in fafety through the defert, 
_the pachas, in order to proteé them from infult and pillage, 
artfully venture to eine one tribe of Arabs againit the 
reft ; and with this view they give the title of Emir to the 
moft powerful fcheik in the neighbourhood. To him they 
Lo Ae annual fum, or the produce of a certain number of 
vi s, for guiding the caravans, for keeping the other 
Arabs in awe, and for levying the dues from thofe who feed 
their cattle on the pacha’s grounds. The moft powerful 
tribe near Aleppo, is denominated ‘ Mauali,”’ befides 
which, there are many other tribes, amounting to twenty, 
or more, who pay a trifling {um to the Emir Be liberty to 
hire out or fell their camels, and to feed their cattle through 
the country. Other tribes pay a tax for the privilege of 
hering falt in the ** Defert of Salt.” In the vicinity of 
lamafcus there are numerous tribes, one of which, named 
“« Abu Salibe,”’ it is faid, confiits folely of Chriftians. The 
greateit tribe in the defert of Syriais that called “ Anefe,”’ 
which is fpread into Nedsjed, and reckoned the moft nume- 
tous tribe in the heart of Arabia. The caravans of Turk- 
ith pilgrims pay the Bedoweens of this tribe a confiderable 
duty for their free paflage through the country ; when dif- 
fatisfied, they plunder the caravans, and they often make 
war on the pacha of Damafcus. The Bedoweens, who 
occupy thofe countries that are ufually comprehended 
under the appellation of “* Arabia Petrza,”’ or the deferts 
that lie between Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, properly fo 
called, are diftributed into feveral tribes which wander 
among dry fands and rocks, feeking fome few interfperfed 
fpots, that afford fcanty food for their cattle. The Arabs 
of Paleitine feem to be poor neglected hordes, who in- 
habit that barren and difmal country ; and the pilgrims that 
vifit the Holy Land have given exaggerated relations of 
the moleftations and injury which they have fuffered from 
them. 

Of the Bedoweens, there are feveral tribes, who arrive 
every year in Egypt after the inundation, from the heart of 
Africa, to profit by the fertility of the country, and who 
in the {pring retire into the depths of the defert. Others 
of thefe are ftationary in Egypt, w here they farm lands, 
which they fow, and annually chan ge. All of them ob- 
ferve among themfelves ftated limits, which they never pafs, 
on pain of war. They all lead nearly the fame kind of life, 
and have the fame manners and cuftoms. Ignorant and 
poor; they preferve an original character diftinct from fur- 
rounding nations. Pacific in their camp, they are every- 
where alfo in an habitual ft ate of war. Some of thefe, dif- 
perfed in families, inhabit the rocks, caverns, ruins, and fe- 
gueftered places where there ‘s water; others, united in 
tribes, encamp under low and fmoaky tents, and pafs their 
lives in perpetual journeyings, fometimes in the defert, fome- 
times on the banks of rivers; having no other attachment 
to the foil, than what arifes from their own fafety, or the 
fubfiftence of their flocks. The hufbandmen, whom they 

illage, hate them ; the travellers whom they defpoil, {peak 
ll of them ; and the Turks, who dread them, endeavour to 
divide and corrupt them. _ It is calculated that the different 
tribes of them in Egypt might form a body of 30,000 
horfemen ; but thefe are fo difperfed and difunite , that 
they are only confidered as rob and vagabonds, The 
young women among the Bedoweens of Egypt might be 


reckoned not deftitute of beauty, fays Sonnini; though 
they have a tawny hue, and indelible compartments, not 
eafily reconcilable to the eyes of an European, which they 
painfully mark on the lower part of the face with a need e, 
and a black dye. The men are, in general, very handfome. 
A fimple and uniform mode of life, uninjured by excefs, 
prolongs their exiltence to the period fixed by nature. They 
live to be very old, and at an advanced age, they are remark- 
able for their truly venerable and patriarchal phyfiognomy. 
Thofe, however, who are wandering, predatory, and wretch- 
ed, are for the moft part of a flender make and mean appear- 
ance. Some of the Egyptian Bedoweens have among them 
a tradition, that their anceftors were Europeans and Chrif- 
tians, one of whofe fhips having been wrecked on the coat 
of Egypt, the crew had been plundered, and reduced to 
the neceffity of living in the defert. The only remnant they 
have of the fuppofed Chriftianity of their forefathers is the 
fign of the crofs, which they traced with their fingers upon 
the fand. In the plans that have been adopted in Egypt, 
under Ali Bey, for preventing robbery and eftablifhing pub- 
lic tranquillity, the extermination of the Bedoweens has 
been a principal object. Several hordes fell vidims to the 
policy of the governor ; and whole tribes retired into the 
defert. However, the people of Egypt, far from approving 
thofe means of proteéting their property, murmured aloud 
at the fecarcity of camels, fheep, and other animals, with 
which the Bedoweens had been accuftomed te fupply them 
In great abundance, though it was their practice to fteal 
the property which they had fold. It has fince appeared, 
that the profperity of Egypt is intimately connected with 
the prefervation of the Bedoweens. 

To the above accounts of the Bedoweens, extraéted from 
modern travellers, we fhall fubjoin the defcription given of 
ie anceftors above 1800 years ago by Diodorus Siculus, 

Ae sie 

© The wandering Arabs dwell in the open country, 
without any roof. They themfelves call their country a 
folitude. They do not chufe for their abode places abound. 
ing in rivers and fountains, left that allurement alone fhould 
draw enemies into their neighbourhood. Their law or 
their cuftom forbids them to fow corn, to plant fruit-trees, 
to make ufe of wine, or to inhabit houfes. He who fhould 
violate thefe ufages would be punifhed infallibly with death, 
becaufe ys are perfuaded, that whoever is capable of fub- 
jecting himfelf to fuch conveniences, would foon fubmit to 
matters in order to preferve them. Some lead their camels 
to graze, fome their fheep. ‘The latter are the wealthiett ; 
for, befides the advantages they derive from their flocks, 
they go to fell in the feasts frankincenfe, myrrh, and 
other precious aromatics, which they have received in ex- 
change from the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, Extremely 
jealous of their liberty, at the news of the approach of an 
army, they take refuge in the depth of the deferts, the 
extent of which ferves them as a rampart. The enemy, 
in fact, perceiving no water, could not dare to traverfe 
them, whillt the Arabs, being furnifhed with it by means of 
veffels concealed in the earth, with which they are ac- 
quainted, are in no danger of this want. The whole foil 
being compofed of clayey and foft earth, they find means 
to dig deep and vaft cifterns, of a fquare form, each fide 
of which is the length of an acre. Having filled them 
with rain-water, they clofe up the entrance, which they 
make uniform with the neighbouring ground, leaving fome 
imperceptible token, known only to themfelves. T ey ac- 
cuftom their flocks to drink only once in three days, fo 
that when they are obliged to fly acrofs thefe parched 
fande, they may be habituated to apoit thirft.. As for 
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themfelves, they live on flefh and milk, and common and 
ordinary fruits. They have in their fields the tree which 
bears pepper; and a great deal of wild honey, which they 
drink with water. ‘here are other Arabs who cultivate 
the earth, They are tributary, like the Syrians, and refem- 
ble them in other refpects, except that they do not dwell 
‘tg houfes. Such are pretty nearly the manners of this 
people.’? Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. 
Niebuhr’s Trave!s through Arabia, &c. vol. ii. p. 158— 
183. Sonnini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
p+ 303- 317—322. 399. Savary’s Letters in Egypt, vol. ii. 


pr 274, &c. See Agasia. 
BEDR, or BeppeR Hovuneine, in Geography, a place 


of Arabia, 20 miles from Medina, and 40 from Mecca, 
lying in the high road of the caravan of Egypt. The fer- 
tile vale of Bedr is rendered famous by the battle fought 
between Mahomet and the Koreifh of Mecca, in the fecond 
year of the Hegira, A.D. 623. In this vale Mahomet 
was informed by his f{couts of the caravan that approached 
on one fide, and of the Koreifh, confilting of ioo horfe, 
and 850 foot, who advanced on the other. After a fhort 
debate, the holy prophet facrificed the profpeét of wealth 
to the purfuit of glory and revenge ; and a flight intrench- 
ment was formed to cover his troops, and a ftream of frefh 
water that glided through the valley. “*O God,’ he 
exclaimed, as the Koreifh defcended from the hills, «*O 
God, if thefe are deftroyed, by whom wilt thou be wor- 
fhipped on the earth? Courage, my children, clofe your 
ranks ; difcharge your arrows, and the day is your own.’ 
At thefe words he placed himfelf, with Abubeker, on a 
throne or pulpit, and inftantly demanded the fuccour of 
Gabriel and 3000 angtls. His eye was fixed on the field 
of battle: the Muffulmans fainted and were prefled: in 
that decifive moment the prophet ftarted from his throne, 
mounted his horfe, and calt a handful of fand into the air: 
“¢ Let their faces be covered with confufion.”? Both armies 
heard the thunder of his voice; their fancy beheld the 
angelic warriors ; the Koreifh tr.mbled and fled; feventy 
of the braveft were flain ; and feventy captives adorned the 
firlt victory of the faithful. The dead bodies of the Ko- 
reilh were defpoiled and infulted; two of the moft ob- 
noxious prifoners were punifhed with death ; and the ran- 
fom of the others,.400¢ drams of filver, compenfated in 
fome degree the efcape of the caravan. Herbelot. Bib. 
Orient. p. 180. _Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. ix. p. 300. 

BEDRIACUM, in Ancient Geography, a village of Italy, 
fituate, according to Tacitus, between Verona and Cre- 
mona, or about 16 miles from the confluence of the Adda 
and Po. Cluvier places it between Cremona and Mantua, 
and fuppofes it to have been the prefent Caneto, a large 
village on the left of the Oglio. M. d’Anville thinks that 
it was the place now called Cividale on the right fide of 
that river. It is famous for two battles fought within a 
month by Romans againft Romans, A. D. 69; in the firft 
of which the emperor Galba was defeated by Otho, and 
in the fecond Otho was defeated by Vitellius. 

BEDRIEGER, Groore Beprizcer, in Ichthyology, 
a name given by fome to the /parus infidiator of Pallas and 
Gmelin. Vide Ruy/ch, theatr. Se. 

BEDRIP, or Beprere, or Beperare, the cuftomary 
fervice which inferior tenants anciently paid their lord, by 
cutting down his corn, or doing other work in the field. 
The word is formed from the Saxon diddon, to pray, and 
repe, to reap, OY cut corn. 

BEDROLA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Arra- 
gon; 8 leagues from Sanguefa. 
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BEDSTRAW, in Botany. See Garium. 

BEDUSTA, in Ancient Geography, the ancient Hindoo 
name of the river Hydafpes, or the modern Benur. 

BEDWIN, Great, in Geography, is an ancient borough 
town fituated on the eattern fide of the county of Wilts, in 
England; at the diftance of 70 miles weft of London, 
and 17 miles north from Salifbury. It is an ancient bo- 
rough by prefcription, and fent members tovall the parlia- 
ments of Edward the firft. Durimg fome parts of the fub- 
fequent reigns, it intermitted fending; but from the gth 
of Henry V., two members have conftantly reprefented 
the borough. Thefe are ele€ted by about eighty perfons 
who poffefs freeholds, or inhabit ancient burgage-houfes. 
The town is governed by a port-reve, affifted by a bailiff, 
and fome inferior officers, all of whom are chofen by the 
former. Bedwin had formerly a market on Tuefday, but - 
this has been difcontinued for fome years, in confequence 
of its proximity to the larger market town of Marlborough. 

Dr. Stukely and fome other antiquaries have given to 
this place the honours of a Roman {tation, and a Saxon 
city ; but there is little proof or probability, that it was 
ever the former. There are fome entrenchments remaining 
on a hill fouth of the town, where it is faid Ciffa ereGed a 
caftle, and where he feated himfelf as viceroy of Wiltthire 
and Berkfhire. Towards the end of the feventh century, a 
fevere and deftructive battle was fought near this town, be- 
tween Wulfhere, king of Mercia, and /Efcuin, a powerful 
Saxon nobleman, when, as Mr. Turner in his Anglo-Saxon 
Hittory, chara¢teriftically obferves, ‘* mutual deftruction 
was more confpicuous, than the decifion of the battle.” 

The church of Bedwin is a large ancient ftru€ture, 
built moftly with flints, and fhaped in the form of a crofs. 
Among the monuments it contains, is one to fir John Sey- 
mour, who was father of the protector, and of the unfor- 
tunate lady Jane Seymour. According to the tradition of 
the neighbourhood, this lady was married to the tyrannic 
monarch at a place called Wolf-hall, near Bedwin, where fir 
John Seymour then refided. 

Here are two annual fairs. The parifh contains 316 
houfes, and 1632 inhabitants, moft of whom are employed 
in agriculture. The famous Oxonian phyfician, Dr. Thomas 
Willis, was born here. 

About two miles weft of the town is Tottenham park, a 
feat of the earl of Aylefbury. The houfe was built by the 
celebrated earl of Burlington, on the fite of an ancient pa- 
lace belonging to the marquis of Hertford, who was after- 
wards created duke of Somerfet. ‘Tottenham-park is part 
of the foreft of Savernake, which is the only private foreft 
in England independently belonging to a fubje&. It is a 
large tra€t of wild ground, profufely wooded, and contain- 
ing much fine old oak timber. 

BEE, Arts, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of the Hyme- 
nopterous order, in the Linnean claffification of infeéts ; 
in Phyfiology, and in Hufbandry, more commonly expreflive 
of the common honey-bee (apis mellifica), although likewife 
applicable to the various other {pecies of honey-bees ; and 
in a ftill more general fenfe to thofe which do not, as well 
as thofe which do, produce honey; thofe which live in 
focieties, as well as thofe which lead a life of folitude, or in- 
dependence from their kindred kinds ; all which have a cer- 
tain appearance and catt of character, which, in the common 
acceptation of the word, claim the diftinétive epithet of dee, 
or honey-bee, humble bee, wild bee, Se. 

The bee, or apis tribe, characterifed in the Linnzan 
fyftem as having, in common with other hymenopterous in- 
feéts, four membranaceous wings, and the female bein 
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armed with a fting. This genus comprehends an amazing 
number of diftinét fpecies, many of which are clearly afcer- 
tained ; fome are doubtful ; and many, if we may be allowed 
to reafon by analogy, are moft likely yet unknown. Upon the 
whole, there are fcarcely any genera of infects that compre- 
hend a greater number or variety of f{pecies than the apes. 
The majority of thofe correétly known have been already 
enumerated under the article Arrs, to which the reader is 

uefted to refer. The principal fubdivifions, or natural fa- 
milies of the genus under which they have been defcribed by 
Linnzus, and by various writers before and fince the time of 
that naturalift, will be alfo found there. Defcending from 
the minutiz of critical inquiry into the complicated charac- 
ters of thofe fubdivifions, it refts with us in this place to 
fpeak of the apes in another point of view :—as a race of 
animals highly entertaining, for their manners, habits, and 
inftinétive properties, to the naturalift ; important to the wco- 
nomift in rural life ; and familiar to every one by the trivial 
appellation of ‘a bee.” 

Under this head, the common honey, or domefticated bee, 
demands the firft confideration, as it will ferve to elucidate 
the peculiarities of the whole tribe, at leaft fo far as they 
are of material confequence in the concerns of human life. 
By the indifcriminate term of the common honey-bee, we 
comprehend what are individually named the queen bee, or 
female; male bee, or drone; and working bee, or neuter. 
The natural hiftory of the common bee has been more fully 
and impartially confidered than that of any other creature 
of the infeét tribe ; with the exception of the filk-worm, 
and the coccus employed in dyeing, there appears to be none 
more deferving of the regard paid to it. As an objeét of 
advantage, the honey-bee has been deemed, by the common 
confent of mankind in all ages, of fufficient confequence to 
be particularly attended to. We are not to forget the occa- 
fional recurrence of claflic writers of antiquity to the bee: 
the paftoral poets celebrate its praife ; nor was the cultivation 
of this ufeful creature overlooked even by the earlieft Bri- 
tons, of whom we poffefs any record. Its prefervation and 
its culture were recognized in their laws; the bee itfelf was 
confidered as a moft ferviceable domeftic, and the honey one 
of the greateft delicacies the bounty of heaven had granted 
them. Jn modern days, the importance of the bee has fuf- 
fered a very fenfible diminution in this country: ftillit is cul- 
tivated, and with advantage, by the thrifty agriculturift. 
But in the warmer regions of Europe, fuch as the fouth of 
France, Italy, and the neighbouring parts of Afia, its cnl- 
tivation is attended with more fuccefs than with us; the cli- 
mate of thofe countries, mild, invigorating, and abundantly 
produétive of luxuriant vegetation, is perfeétly congenial 
with the nature of the bee ; there it requires but little care 
from the hand of culture, and amply repays that little be- 
flowed with the fpontaneous produce of its induftry. 

Whilft we are {peaking on chis particular topic, it will not 
be thought fu Ws to advert toa few remarks that have 
lately fallen from the pen of M Latreille, an ingenious 
French naturalift, in an introductory difcourfe to the ttudy 
of bees publifhed laft year in Paris. “ Dans la grande férie 
des animaux appéles infeétes (fays that writer), il n’en eft 
pas dont Vhiftoire préfente une auffi grande richefle de faits, 
et une aufli prodigieufe fécondité de merveilles, que celle des 
abeilles. Sous Jes rapports de l’induftrie, ces infeétes font 
le chef d’ceuvre de la toute-puiffance du Créateur; et I’ 
homme lui-méme, fi fier de fes dons naturels, eft, en quelque 
forte, humilié 4 la vue de Vintérieur d’une ruche. Ceffons 
de nous extafier fur la cabane finguliere du caftor, fur la con- 
ftruétion ingénieufe du nid de quelques oifeaux ; tout cela 
eft oublié, lorfqu’on voit les travaux de Vabeille. Quoi! 


un animal, qui échappe prefque a la vue, dont l’orzanifation, 
comparée avec celle des étres des claffes fupérieures, elt fi 
imparfaite, fe réunit en fociété pour fonder une ville, s’y 
gouverner par des loix invariables, y vivre dans une harmonie 
que ni une population exceffive, ni la diverfité d’humeurs et des 
caractéres des individus qui la compofent, ne fauroient altérer! 
Quoi! une infeéte fi vil en apparence, travaillera fans relache 
pour raflembler atomes par atomes, les matériaux de fon ha- 
bitation, les pétrira, les bacticiede avec tant d’art, élévera ces 
fuperbes edifices, dont l’architeture a été le fujet des médita- 
tions des plus grandes géom¢etres, recoltera avec tant de peine 
cette liqueur fi agréable, cette efpece de near connu fous 
le nom de miel ; et votre ame ne feroit pas ravie d’étonne- 
ment! vous ne feriez pas en contemplation! L/abeille n’a 
pas feulement des droits a votre*admiration, elle en a aufli 
fur votre ceeur. Si elle travaille avec tant de zele, c’eft 
moins pour la converfation de fa fréle exiftence, que pour 
celle de fes femblables, pour la profpérité de l’etat.”_ In pur- 
fuing this lofty ftrain of comment, we are lefs inclined to 
admit the accuracy of his reafoning, than the energy of di€tion 
with which it is advanced. The philofophy of his argu- 
ments is loft in emphafis ; and that which requires cooluefs 
to difarm us of prejudices, is placed in a moft flattering and 
glowing light, more likely to miflead than to inform. We 
may reply to nearly all that he has faid in this refpe&, in 
the precife words of the late Mr. John Hunter, who, after 
ot ae inveftigation of the bee, its operations, and mode 
of life, has given his opinion, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, upon this point to the following effect.—* From thefe 
animals forming colonies, and from a vatt variety of effects 
being produced, and with a degree of attention and nicety that 
feem even to vie with man; man, not being in the leaft jea- 
lous, has wifhed to beftow on them more than they poffefs, 
viz. a reafoning faculty ; while every a¢tion is only inftiac- 
tive, and what they cannot avoid.or alter, except from ne- 
ceflity, not from fancy. They have been fuppoted to be le- 
giflators, even mathematicians: indeed, on a fuperficial view, 
there is fome fhew of reafon for fuch fuppofitions ; but peo- 
ple have gone much farther, and have filled up from their 
own imagination every blank, but in fo unnatural a way, 
that one reads it as if it were the defcription of a montter,”” 
The prevailing fentiments of this latter writer precifely cor- 
refponding with thofe of a well-known moralizing poet, may 
be {till more elegantly enforced ;— 

* * * * *# #* & The realm of bees 

* * * * * * * * *~~%* * * 

* % thefe, for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their feparate cells and properties maintain. 

Mark what unvaried laws preferve each fate ; 

Laws wife as nature, and as fix’d as fate.” 

Pore. 
To a certain extent this opinion is inadmiffible. The uner- 
ring laws by which the bees are governed, imply rather the 
inftinétive compliance of the creaturel with the appointed or- 
dinance of the Creator, than the refut of any reafoning fa- 
culty. We are “to look through nature, up to nature’s 
God.” We admire, we ave wrapt in aftonifhment at the 
wonderful order preferved amidft fuch a vait fociety of con- 
temptible animals: their fkill 1s worthy of our contempla- 
tion, their induftry of our imitation ; but when we hear of 
the prudence, the fagacity, or wifdom of a bee, compared, 
nay analyfed, by the fame criterion us the ftupendous powers 
of intelle& in man, the wild conjetures of the enthufiaftic 
obferver fink into contempt beneath the calm reflection of 
the mind, and beneath the pen of criticiim. Much as we are 
amufed with the perfeétion of its works, with the prevailing 
order, the policy, and affiduities of the bee, in its focial 
1 mode 
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mode of life, we cannot perceive the benefit likely to refult 
to the architeét, the geometrician, or the ftatefman, by 
making thefe the fubjects of their contemplation. ; 

Thus far we have proceeded only in a general manner ; in 
defcending to particulars, the fubject before us naturally 
divides itfelf into a variety of diftin€t branches, under every 
one of which it is neceflary the Bre fhould be confidered. 
The line of difcrimination is to be firft drawn between 
thofe which herd in focieties, and are moft conducive to the 
intereft of mankind: thofe which, living in focieties, are 
rather injurious than of utility; and thofe which are foli- 
tary, and of courfe, like the latter, live in a ftate of wild- 
nefs. Bees of the firft defcription confift only of a few 
{pecies; the {pecies of wild aflociated bees are rather more 
numerous; but the far greater number are folitary. 

While we are {peaking of thofe included in the firft clafs, 
our attention again reverts with much propriety to the com- 
mon bee, between which, and the other forts of honey-bees, 
the line of parallel is fo intimately connected, that they can- 
not eafily, and need not neceflarily be regarded {eparately. 
OF the common bee we are to confider the queen bee, male 
bee, and working bee; their ftructure and anatomy ; their 
economy, generation, prefervation, and varieties; the 
other analogous f{pecies productive of honey ; the general 
habits of thofe bees which live in focieties; and of thole 
which are of a folitary difpofition. 
Bees, fo far as it relates to the common honey bee, will 
fall under notice in the article Honry-Coms ;—Colonies of 
Bees, under Hive and Hivine ;—the /warming of Bees, 
their Wax and Honey, under their re{pective articles. 

Ber, Sexes of. There are in every hive or colony three 
forts of bees, which Linnzus calls regina (fcemina), fuci, 
(mares), and operarie ({padones). The firft is the gueen, or 
female ; the fecond the drones, or males ; and the laft the 
working bees, or neuters. The queen is larger than the 
others; fhe is armed with a fting, and has thirteen joints in 
the antennz, including the radicle ; thofe of the male have 
one joint move in the antennz ; the eyes in this fex are large, 
and it is deitityte of a fting: the working bees are armed 
with a powerful iting, and have fifteen joints in the antenne. 
And here it will be proper to obferve, that the circumftance 
of the antennz in the female and neuter bee, containing the 
fame number of articulations, were not obferved till lately. 
Linneus tells us the antennz of the female has ten joints, 
the male eleven, and the working bee fifteen; the difcovery 
to the contrary is due to Mr. Kirby; who, to ufe his own 
language, fays; ‘ In every one of thefe affertions, with 
due deference to a name fo great be it {poken, Linnzus is 
miftaken.”” } 

Bees, Strudure and Anatomy of. There is nothing parti- 
cularly ftriking in the ftructure of the bee. In their form 
they vary in different fpecies, and in different fexes, but ge- 
nerally {peaking they are uniformly bulky animals, having 
the head large, the eyes oval and conipicuous, the thorax 
broad and thick, as well as the body, and moit are com- 
monly covered with hair or down; the fexes diftinguifhable 
by the number of articulations in the antenne (being one 
more in thofe of the male than the female), and the mouth 
furnifhed with ftrong inffrumenta cibaria. ‘The jaws and hip 
of the apis mellifica are membranaceous at the tip, the for- 
mer bidentated ; as in other bees, the jaws open to the 
right and left, and ferve to carry out of the hives any thing 
that incommodes them. Too thofe which have no fling, the 
teeth of thefe jaws are of effential fervice in their wars 
with fuch as poffefs that formidable weapon ; and it is be- 
lieved, but on what foundation is uncertain, that the wounds 
inflicted by means of thefe teeth inevitably prove mortal to 


the other, or flinging bees, when they bite: The tongue 
in different kinds of bees is very different in fhape. It has 
been obferved, that in the more induttrious {pecies, this in- 
ftrument, when ftretched out, is fhorter than in the others ; 
be this as it may, the tongue of the common honey-bee is 
long, inflected, and extremely pliant ; by means of this, the 
bee not only procures itfelf neceflary fubfiftence, but it is 
alfo employed by the animal to colle& the honey, which 
we appropriate to ourfelves. The parts of which the tongue 
confifts in different bees are not uniformly diftinguifhed by 
the fame terms in the works of entomological writers. Pro- 
bofeis is that by which Mr. Kirby, after the example of 
Linnzus, when defining the Apis genus, calls the tongue, 
together with all the machinery that belongs to it, inclufive 
of the fheath or vagina. ‘his is more fully illuitrated in 
his difleGtions of the probofcis of the male, the female, 
and the neuter of the common honey-bee, wherein the ftruc- 
ture of this inftrument, and the feveral parts of which it 
confilts, are correctly diferiminated. It may not be altoge- 
ther irrelevant to our purpofe to follow this agreeable writers 
in fome degree, whillt explaining the itru€ture of the pro- 
bofcis or tongue. This part of the bee is faid to confit of 
feven pieces; Mr. Kirby {peaks of more, viz. the fulcrum, 
tubus, valvule, cardo, lora, palpi exteriores, palpi interi- 
ores, laciniz exteriores, lacinix interiores, and lingua. The 


The architedure of fulcrum is that part upon which the tube is feated, and has 


been noticed both by Swammerdam and Reaumur ; the lat- 
ter of whom calls it le pivot. Zudus is that part called by 
Fabricius the bafe of the tongue, and by Swammerdam and 
others the fheath of the tongue, including the bafe of that 
organ ; and in a certain meaiure an{wering the fame purpofe 
as the valvule. The latter, or va/wu/e, form the exterior fheath: 
of the tongue. As tothe cardo, cardines intervene between 
the valvule and the lora, and feem to perform the office of 
hinges. Reaumur mentions thefe as ‘ filets tendineux par 
les quels les tiges font attachées aleurs appuis.’’ Loraare fo 
named by Mr. Kirby from their ufe, which feems to be to 
let out or pull in the probofcis, being thofe parts which 
Reaumur calls ‘les leviers ;*? when the probofcis is extend= 
ed, the angle on which the fulcrum of the tube fits, is ob- 
ferved to point towards the breaft, but when retracted, its 
pofition changes, and it points towards the mouth. Pa/- 
pi exteriores are organs noticed in the rude fketch of 
the probofcis of the hive bee by Swammerdam, who does 
not, however, {peak of them. In this kind they are fmall, 
and confifting only of a fingle joint, efcaped the obferva- 
tion of Reaumur ; in fome bees they are large, and con- 
tain from one to fix joints. Palpi interiores ave thofe 
parts of the probofcis which Reaumur diftinguifhes by the 
term ‘barbes ;”” in the common bee, thefe confift only of 
two articulations ; in other fpecies they are known to con- 
tain a greater number. De Geer calls thefe little organs, 
“Jes petit barbillons.’? Lacinie exteriores are to be met with 
in almoft every family of the apis genus. Lacinie interiores 
are peculiar to the apis, and embrace and defend the tongue 
where it enters the tube; thefe are called by Swammerdam 
the third pair of joints or the probofcis ; Reaumur mentions 
them as “ piéces qui embraflent et fortifient la trompe ;” 
Latreille, in his Nomada: family, names them “ foies late. 
rales.” Lingua, or the true tongue, called fometimes by 
De Geer ‘le levre inferieur,”’ or inferior lip, is occafionally 
mentioned by Fabricius under the term ot labium, or lip. 
Roemer, in a work entitled ‘Genera InfeCtorum, &c.’? 
lays down the character of apis thus :—‘ Jaws dentated, 
with an infleéted probofcis, with two bivalve thells, in which 
the tongue is included.’ Latreille, ina work recently pub- 
lithed, divides the apis genus into two families , the frft, 
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correfponding with the me/itta of Kirby, has thefe charac- 
ters: ‘* Machoires et langue trés alongées, deux ou trois 
fois plus longues que la téte, dirigées en avant dans Pinac- 
tion, et dont la bafe refort inférieurement de la cavité ou 
elles font logées. Partie faillant de la langue évafée, a trois 
divifions plus courte que la gaine: celle-ci longue et cylin- 
drique.””?, The two Fabrician genera, Ay/eus and andrena, 
are arranged under this family; the tongue in Ayleus is 
thus deferibed, ‘* langue large; divifions du milieu échan- 
crée, dentelée, cilige.” In andrena, ** langue oblongue ; 
divifion au milieu en point renfendue.”? La gaine, or fheath 
of the tongue, is not invariably cylindrical in this divifion 
(melitta ) of “2 3 it is fometimes conical. 

In the family which includes the true apes of Kirby, the 
tongue is thus defcribed by Latreille: « langue tres pro- 
longée, etroite, lineaire prefque, cylindrique, un peu corid- 
cée, a papilles vers ’extrémité, fléchie a la fortie de la gaine.”? 
Nomada, apis, and eucera of Latreille are included under 
this head. His nomada is thus charaGerifed {till further : 
“ langue d’une piece avec deux trés petites foies latérales.”? 
Apis, “ langue de trois pieces (organes de la nutrition plus 
petits dans les males).”’ ucera, “ langue de cing pieces.” 
We have deemed it requifite to be thus minute in following 
the obfervations of Kirby, Latreille, and others, who have 
diffected and examined the ftructure of the probofcis in dif- 
ferent bees, with the aid of microfcopic glafles, for the pur- 
pofe of fhewing the fallacy of the commonly received opi- 
nion, that in the itructure of this organ mult be the 
fame. For inftance, we fee that in one family the tongue 
is very long, more than twice or thrice the length of the 
head, with the extremity opening into three divilions, the 
whole of which is contained within a fheath of a cylindrical 
form; in others this part is conical. Some have a large 
tongue, with the middle divifion of it loping, jagged, and 
ciliated, and the end truncated; again, others have an ob- 
long tongue, the middle piece of which is cleft or lacerated 
at the tip. In many, the tongue is very long, itraight or 
linear, Amott cylindrical and papillous at the extremity ; 
while the tongue in others contilts of a fingle piece, having 
two lateral lacinie of a {mall fize; and fometimes, on the 
contrary, the tongue is formed of five pieces; in the Ay/eus, 
andrena, and nomada families, the tongue is three-cleft, in 
apis five-cleft, and in eucera feven-eleft. 

In the formation of the probofcis, the purpofe for which 
nature has defigned this curious inftrument is very apparent. 
That of the common bee has been examined with attention. 
Firft, the theath or external parts are obferved to proteét 
and ftrengthen the organs of nutrition which they contain; 
the valves of the Mieath are difpofed on each fide of the 
tongue m pairs; with the tongue itfelf, which is pervious, the 
bee extra¢ts and gathers the ne¢tareous juices from flowers, 
which are fhortly after converted into honey. The two pieces 
of the exterior fheath are horny or membranaceous ; thofe 
of the inner fheath are placed higher above the bafe than 
the exterior ones. The probofcis is partly membranaceous, 
and partly of a griftly nature, and has the lower part formed 
in fach a manner that it is capable of confiderable diftenfion, 
by means of which the internal cavity may be prodigioufly 
enlarged, and rendered capacious enough to receive a great 
quantity of native honey. When the probofcis is fhut up, 
and inattive, it is very much flattened, and broader than it 
is thick. The lower and membranaceous parts of the trunk 
at the bafe have no hairs upon them, but are covered with 
little tranfparent protuberances that are placed in a po 
order, and at equal diftances from each other; thefe are 
fappofed to be glandules, and may have a confiderable thare 
in changing or preparing the honey that is fwallowed or 
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taken up by the probofcis. Down the middle of the pro. 
bofcis there is a tube of a much harder nature than the fides 
which becomes rather tapering towards the apex, where the 
probofcis is very thick fet with {mall hairs, which may 
ferve to keep it in a proper fituation when in ufe. 

The probofcis is not cylindrical, but rather a kind of 
convex blade, terminating to all appearance ina point; and 
the fheaths are fo contrived as to cover little more than the 
upper part of it. Thefe exterior fheaths lap over each other 
on the upper part, fo that the outfide of the probofcis is 
protected by a very ftrong double cafe ; a covering that was 
unneceffary for the under part, becaufe, when this inftrument 
is in ufe, the fheaths are opened, but when inactive, it is fo 
folded, that the under part is protected by the body of the 
bee. Within the exterior fheath, and near the bottom, are 
two levers, which are fixed to the end of the probofcis, and 
by the motion of which it is raifed or lowered. If a bee is 
attentively obferved when it alights upon a full blown flow- 
er, the activity and addrefs with which it employs this ap- 
paratus will prove highly entertaining. The tongue is firlt 
ere then lengthened, then fhortened, and continually 

ept in motion, bending and turning in every poffible direc- 
tion to adapt itfelf to the form of the flower. 

The fling of the Bre is a curious weapon, adapted to the 
induitrious habits of its life, which expofe it to a multitude 
of dangers. It istruly an inftrument in every manner calcu- 
lated for offentive or defenfive operations in the annoyance 
of its enemies. The wound which the bee inflicts with its 
iting is fevere, to its little antagonifts it oftentimes proves 
mortal, becaufe it not only {trikes deeply into their bodies, 
but conveys at the fame time a powerful poiion into the 
wound which it occafions. In the queen or female bee, 
the fting is longer as well as ftouter than in the working bee, 
and is bent a little under the belly. The female and the 
working bees are thofe only which are furnifhed with a {ting ; 
for the male, as before obferved, has none. The fting in 
both is put in motion by means of certain mufcles attached 
to its bafe, and contained within the abdomen, where alfo 
the glands for the fecretion of the poifon is concealed. This 
internal apparatus for the preparation of the poifon has been 
mifconceived: every writer, except the late Mr. Hunter, 
confiders it as a fin ip receptacle ; whereas it appears, from 
the obfervations of aime judicious anatomilt, to confitt not 
of one, but of two {mall duéts, although thofe two feem to 
unite into one: thefe are fituated in the region of the abdo- 
men among the air veflels, and when preffed, inject into the 
paflage of the fting the poifonous fluid drop by drop. The 
iting is apparently thick and folid at the Bales and at the ex- 
tremity remarkably acute ; fuch is its appearance to the com- 
mon obferver: but ftrictly {peaking, this 1s nothing more than 
the fheath or cafe in which the genuine {ting is contained; the 
latteris an apparatusconfilting of two extremely flenderbeard- 
ed darts, each of which has five or fix recurved teeth or 
barbs placed near their extremity, or, according to Derham, 
they amount to eight recurved teeth on each dart. The 
fheath is of an horny fubftance, round at the bafe, and on 
the fides grooved, ending in a fharp point, and has an open- 
ing near the tip, through which the two bearded darts are 
protruded beyond the fheath, when the bee is in the aét of 
ftinging. When the two barbed darts, of which the true 
fting confilts, are united, they eafily enter the fleth, and 
then opening a little, become for a moment mott fecurely 
fixed by means of the teeth with which they are befet, 
Some fay one of thefe darts is rather longer than the other, 
and fixes its beards, or teeth, firlt; and the other inftantly 
following, they penetrate alternately deeper and deeper, 
holding themfelves firmly in the fleth with their beards, 
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till the whole fting is buried in the wound, and the poifon 
injeGted. When once the bee has completely transfixed its 
fting into the flefh, the acrid cauftic liquor, called the poi- 
fon, is prefled from the glands in which it is fecreted, and 
pafling down the channels of the darts, difcharges its malig- 
nant contents into the wound, occafioning an acute pain and 
{welling of the part, the inflammation of which continues 
not unfrequently for feveral days after. Dr. Hunter, being 
defirous of afcertaining the force of this poifonous fluid, 
dipped needles into it, with which he pricked the back of 
his hand; the like experiment he tried on the fame part 
with needles that were not dipped into it, and found that 
the punétures occafioned by the former grew fore and in- 
flamed, while the others did not. 

But if the wound which the bee infli@s be painful to thofe 
who receive it, to the bee it is attended often with more fe- 
rious harm, for it inevitably proves fatal if by any acci- 
dent the fting is broken off in the act of inflicting it. Whea 
the creature {trikes its {ting deep into the flefh, and the per- 
fon ftarts, and difcompofes the bee before it can difengage 
itfelf, the fting is almoft certain of being broken off, and 
left flicking in the wound. On the contrary, if he has pa- 
tience to ftand quiet, the bee will bring the two flender darts 
clofe together, and withdraw the whole, in which cafe the 
wound is always lefs painful. A wafp is not fo liable to 
leave its fting in the wound as a bee; the beards of the 
darts being fhorter, and:the infe€&t more nimble and vigo- 
rous in its operations. When the bee means to fting, it 
flies about the objet of its anger very quickly, and by the 
velocity of its motions, feems to evade being ftruck or at- 
tacked to advantage, while preparing for the aflault. The 
found emitted at this time is alfo peculiar, and to thofe ac- 
cuftomed to bees, is perfeétly well underftood. “ The dan- 
ger of being ftung by bees (it has been faid), may be ina 
great meafure prevented by a quiet compofed behaviour. A 
thoufand bees will fly and buzz about a perfon without 
hurting him, if he will but ftand ftill and forbear difturbing 
them, even when near his face ; in which cafe he may ob- 
ferve them for hours together without danger; but if he 
molefts or beats them away, he ufually fuffers forit.”” In the 
« Edinburgh Medical Commentaries” it has been affirmed, 
that a perfon is in perfec fafety in the midft of myriads of 
bees, if he were to keep his mouth carefully fhut, and 
breathe gently through the noftrils only ; the human breath, 
it would feem, being peculiarly offenfive to their delicate 
organs: and merely with this precaution, it is faid, the hives 
may be turned up, and even part of the comb cut out 
while the bees are at work. 

Reaumur made ufe of no other remedy for the fting of 
the bee than to bathe the part affected with cold water, a 
remedy which in moft cafes will allay the pain and inflamma- 
tion only during the time of its application. Oil of olives, 
or fweet almonds, applied to it alleviates the pain. Lom- 
bard, a late French writer, in his ‘* Manuel neceff>ire au 
villageois pour foigner les abeilles,”” prefcribes a better re- 
medy. He recommends that the wound be preffed, to cleanfe 
it as much as poffible from the venomous fluid, and then 
rubbed with alkali, or with a little diluted quick lime, by 
means of which the properties of the poifon will be neutra- 
lized ; the wounded part, after the application of this re- 


medy, muft be well wafhed with cold water, when both the _ 


si and fwelling will be found to have received confidera- 
le relief. 

Bees, Voice of. The bee is capable of emitting either 
by the mouth or motion of the wings, a variety of founds, 
expreflive of its anger, fear, contentment, and other paffions ; 
a eircumftance hitherto but very flightly regarded by thofe 
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writers who have, in other refpeéts, entered moft minutely 
into the hiftory of this animal. Mr. Hunter, in his paper 
on the honey-bee, inferted in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
fays afew words on this fubje&t. Bees, he tells us, may be 
faid to have a voice; or at leaft, that they are able to form 
feveral diftin& founds. They give a found when flying, 
which they can vary according to circumiftances. | One ac- 
cuftomed to bees can immediately tell when a bee intends 
to make an attack by the found, moft likely of the wings, 
but that is not certain; it may iffue from the mouth. The 
bees may be feen {tanding at the door of their hive, with 
the belly rather raifed, and moving their wings, by which 
means a noife is occafioned. But they produce a noife in- 
dependent of that made by the wings; for if a bee be 
{meared all over with honey, fo as to caufe the wings to 
adhere together, the bee will be perceived to make a fhrill 
and peevifh found while the wings remain motionlefs. To 
afcertain this matter with a {till greater degree of accuracy, 
Mr. Hunter held a bee by the leg with a pair of pincers, 
and very clearly obferved that the creature made the fame 
peevifh noife while the wings were perieGly ftill, After 
this, he even cut the wings off, when the poor bee continued 
to make the fame noife as before. He immerfed the bee in 
water, but it did not then produce any noife, till it was 
much teized, when the fame found was heard as in the former 
inflance: during this experiment, he could obferve the 
water, or rather the furface of contact of the water with 
the air, vibrating at the orifice of an air-hole fituated at the 
root of the wing. ‘The fame writer remarks, that the bees, 
or fome kinds of them at leaft, make a noife the evening: 
before they {warm, which is a kind of ring or found refem- 
bling that of a {mall trumpet ; and by comparing it with 
the notes of the piano-forte, it feemed to te the tame with 
the lower 4 of the treble-—When the bees return from their 
daily excurfions in the fields, to their hives at evening, 
loaded with farina and honey, they are well known to fing 
or hum a foft melodious tone expreflive of their content- 
ment. Entomologifts are well aware that the found emit- 
ted by the bee 1s fufceptible of certain modulations. Some 
of thefe proceed undoubtedly from the motion of the wings, 
and vary in tone as they are moved with greater or lefs 
velocity, juft as we obferve in other infeéts furnifhed with 
tranfparent wings; and in fome degree throughout the 
whole of the infe&t race, with the exception of thofe which 
have very {mall wings, or are entirely deftitute of them. 
From the obfervation of Mr. Hunter on the emiffion of air 
from the lateral trachea, or air veffel in the fide, it would 
feem, that a certain found may be caufed by means of thefe 
little organs: the remark of this anatomift deferves more 
confideration than he appeared to be himfelf purfuaded of, 
fince we know that the finging of the cicade, a noify tribe 
of infeéts, proceeds not from the mouth, but from two 
lateral openings, one on each fide of the abdomen; the 
found being produced by means of a moft fingular internal 
organization, and tran{mitted through thofe openings at 
the pleafure of the creature. It is not unlikely, that many 
infeéts may be furnifhed with lateral organs for the purpofe 
of making a certain noife, although not exaétly of the fame 
ftruéture in the cicade, and certainly upon a much {maller 
feale. That a bee emits a found from the mouth, is alfo 
believed. A gentleman within our knowledge, who has 
made the manners of bees his particular ftudy, can with the 
utmoft facility declare the fex of any bee that may chance 
to pafs near him, by attending only to the motion and found 

emitted by it whilft in flight. 
Bees, dgeof. Writers are not agreed as to the duration 
of the term of life in the honey-bee. Among the ancients 
It 
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it wasthought to extend to nine or ten years. Virgil and 
Pliny limit it to feven. Some fuppofe that they are annual ; 
others, that they live many years, but the latter idea is almoft 
exploded at this time. On the other hand, although they 
may be confidered as annual, a few of the females certainly 
live through the winter, and lay the foundation for a new 
fociety in the enfuing fummer. In the month of Auguit, Mr. 
Hunter imagines the queen, or queens, to be impregnated 
by the males, and as the males do not provide for themfelves, 
they become burdenfome to the working bees, and are there- 
fore deftroyed as ufelefs, and throwa out of the hives. 
When the bees fet about the bufinefs of providing their 
winter ftore, every Operation ceafes, excepting that of col- 
leéting honey and bee-bread for the future fubfiftence of 
the colony. At this particular crifis, it would feem as if 
the males were confcious of their approaching danger, for 
they do not reft as before on the mouth of the hive either 
when going in or coming out ; activity is apparent in all their 
actions. ae this avails them little, nor does it avert, 
though it may protrac, their fate, fora fhort time: they 
are commonly attacked by the labouring bees, one, two, or 
three together, and feeming to be incapable of making any 
refiftance, or anxious to avoid the conteft, attempt only to 
enfure their fafety by haftening out of the way of their 
cruel enemies as f{peedily as poflible. The labourers do not 
iting the males, Mr. Hunter tells us, but only pinch, tor- 
ment, and pull them about, as-if to wear them out, and 
haften, by fuch violent treatment, the death of thefe hap- 
Jefs creatures, who would die naturally in the {pace of alit- 
tle time after. y 
Bees, Economy of. When we fpeak in a familiar"manner 
of the economy of bees, fuch as the fecreting of wax, the 
conttructin af honey combs, ranging the fields and gardens 
to colleét farina and ne¢tareous juices for the preparation of 
wax and honey; attending, nurturing, and feeding the 
maggots or larva, covering in the chrylalifes or pup, &c. 
the oe bee alone is meant, for the females and the 
males are only implicated in the common concern, fo far as 
relates to the well government of the colony, and generation 
of the future brood. Among thofe who have minutely 
treated on this fubjec&t, (the economy of bees,) many have 
related very wonderful and incredible circumitances ; the 
moral virtues (as it has well been faid) have all, at one time 
or other, been attributed to the bees. They have been 
celebrated for their prudence, induftry, mutual affection, 
unity, loyalty to their fovereign queen, public fpirit, fobricty, 
and cleanlinefs. The fagacity of bees in forefeeing rain, or 
cold has been often mentioned : this is not very queitionable : 
for a fhort time, at leaft, before we are fenfible of the altera- 
tion in the ftate of the weather, their conduét proves that they 
are not ignorant of it. Mr. Hunter frequently obferved 
their return home in great numbers before rain or cold 
was coming on, without being able to perceive himfelf, till 
fome time after, the change in the temperature of the at- 
mofphere. Bees require a confiderable degree of heat; the 
eggs mutt be kept warm, and neither the larve nor chryfa- 
Lis, it is aflerted, will live in cold of 60° or 70. “ Bees 
(fays one writer) feem to be warned of the appearance 
of bad weather, by fome particular feeling. It fometimes 
happens, even when they are very affiduous and bufy, that 
they ona fudden ceafe from their work: not a fiugle one 
ftirs out ; and thofe that are abroad hurry home in fuch 
prodigious crowds, that the doors of their habitations are 
too {mall to admit them. On this occafion, look up to the 
fky, and you will foon difcover fome of thofe black clouds 
which denote impending rain. Whether they fee the clouds 
gathering for it, as fome imagine, or whether (as is much 


more probable) they feel fome other effeéts of it upon their 
bodies, is not yet determined; but it is alleged, that no 
bee is ever caught even in what we calla fudden thower, 
unlefs it have been at a very great diftance from the hive, 
or have been injured by fome accident, or been fickly, and 
unable to fly fo faft as the reft.. Cold isa great enemy to 
them. To defead themfelves againft its effects during a 
hard winter, they crowd together in the middle of the hive, 
and buzz about, and thereby excite a warmth that is often 
perceptible by laying the hand upon the glafs window of 
the hive. They feem to underftand one another by the 
motion of their wings: when the queen wants to quit the 
hive, the gives a little buzz ; and all the others immediately 
follow her example, and retire along with her.’ 

Although many of the accounts that have been given of 
the bee are fabulous, an intimate acquaintance with them 
in their domeitic operations, has furnifhed many real facts 
that are as furprifing as thofe which are apparently, or per- 
haps wholly, groundlefs. It is not to be difputed, that at 
certain times, when they think their ftores likely to fall 
fhort, they make no f{cruple to kill and throw out of the 
hives their own offspring ; the larve and young bees of the 
male or drone kind, {carcely extricated from their pupa ftate, 
have been carried away and left to petifh. They may be 
jult in fome refpeéts in their own kingdom, and to thofe 
who are to be confidered as their fellow fubjeéts, but they 
rob and plunder itrangers whenever they have power and 
opportunity ; and they have frequently battles in commit- 
ting depredations on neighbouring colonies and hives, or in 
repelling the aggreffions of other invaders, in their own de- 
fence, which always terminate fatally to many of their 
number. This indeed does not often happen, except early 
in the f{pring, or late in autumn, when honey is {carce ia 
their hives, and there are no flowers abroad to furnifh them 
with more. In this cafe, when they have ranged the fields 
without fuccefs, they endeavour to {upply themfelves at the 
hazard of their lives, from the ftores PP other bees. How- 
ever, in all thefe confliéts, if the queen of cither hive that 
happens to be engaged is killed, the battle ceafes, aud both 
parties unite under the furvivor. 

The induftry and activity of bees in their domeftic la- 
bours, afford a very inftruétive and amufing {peétacle ; all 
are bufily engaged in their feveral departments. While 
fome are employed in gathering honey and wax, others re- 
pair the rotten combs; others carry out the dead, and 
cleanfe the filth ; others keep guard, placing themfelves in 
five or fix files eight or ten deep upon the floor of the hives, 
fo that all the bees when they erter mutt pafs between 
them ; fome are even faid to ferve for bridges or ladders 
for others to pafs over; and when they are tired with la- 
bour, they recruit themfelves with reft. For this purpofe, 
they form larger or {maller clufters in the following manner: 
each bee with its two fore-legs lays hold of the hinder legs 
of the bee that is next above it, and thus a chain is formed 
by the fucceflive application of one to another, aud_the 
firft bee fupports the weight of all the reft to the bottom of 
the chain. The larger clufters are only a multitude of 
thefe chains, of which there are fometimes an hundred to- 
gether. The bees, it is faid, never lay hold of any part 
of one another, except the legs. In this way, they likewife 
guard themfelves from the effeéis of cold, and continue for 
everal weeks together ina flate of torpidity. - 

Bees, we are told, when they begin to work in their 
hives, divide themfelves into four companies ;,one of which 
roves in the fields in fearch of farina for the wax ; another 
is employed in laying out the bottoms and partitions of the 
cells; a third in making the infide {mooth from the angles 
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and corners; and the fourth in colleGing and bringing food 
for the fupport of the reft, or in relieving thofe who return 
heavily laden. Neither of thefe four companies is kept 
conftantly to one employment; they often change the 
tafks afligned them: thofe that have been at work, for ex- 
ample, in the conftruétion of the cells, are permitted to go 
abroad, and thofe which have been in the fields already, 
are allowed to take their places in the hive. They are 
believed, and not without reafon, to have certain figns, by 
means of which they underftand each other, and one tinking 
inftance is adduced in proof of this: when any one of the 
bees is in want of food, the creature bends down its trunk 
to the bee from whom it is expeéted, the latter immediately 
opens its honey-bag, and lets fome drops of honey fall into 
the mouth of the other, which is at that time obferved open 
to receive it. Many other circumitances might be likewife 
mentioned, were they neceflary to confirm this idea. Thefe 
particulars relate almoit exclufively to the operations of the 
neuter or labouring bee: the males anfwering no other 
purpofe than fimply that of males in their fexual capacity ; 
and the queen or female breeder only attending to the dif- 
charge of her more important duties, the laying of eggs, 
and influencing, by her prefence, the working bees, to per- 
fevere in their refpeétive labours. 

Bees, Generation of. 'Thefe infets begin to breed in the 
upper part of the hive, in the cells adjoining to thofe which 
are filled with honey, and they defcend gradually into the 
lower parts, as the flowers which furnifh them with wax 
increafe in plenty. The cells defigned for the working 
bees, are commonly half an inch deep 5 thofe for the drones, 
three quarters of an inch ; and thofe intended to contain 
the honey only, {till deeper. The queen bee is generally 
concealed in the moft fecret part of the hive, and is never 
vifible, except when fhe happens to lay her eggs in fuch 
combs as are expofed to fight. When fhe does appear, 
fhe is always attended by ten or a dozen of the common 
fort, who form a kind of retinue, to follow and guard her 
wherever fhe goes. Before fhe lays her eggs, fhe examines 
the cells where fhe defigns to lay them; and if fhe finds 
they contain neither honey, wax, nor embryo, fhe introduces 
the pofterior part of her body into the cell, and fixes to the 
bottom of it a {mall white egg, which is compofed of a thin 
membrane, filled with a whitifh liquor. In this manner 
fhe proceeds on, till fhe fills as many cells as fhe has eggs 
to lay, which are generally many thoufands. Sometimes 
more than one egg has been depofited in the fame cell ; 
when this is the cafe, the warking bees remove the fuper- 
numerary eggs, and leave only one in each cell. On the 
firft or fecond day after the eggs are lodged in the cells, 
the drone bee is fuppofed by many to inje& a {mall quan- 
tity of whitifh liquid, whichin about the courfe of a day is 
abforbed by the egg. On the third or fourth day is pro- 
duced a maggot, which, when it is grown fo as to touch 
the oppofite angle of the cell, coils itfelf up in the fhape 
of a femicircle,-and floats ina certain liquid whereby it is 
nourifhed, and enlarged in its dimenfions: this liquid is of 
a whitifh colour, of the thicknefs of cream, and of an in- 
fipid tafte, like flour and water. The origin and qualities 
of this liquid are not correétly explained: fome have fup- 
pofed that it confifts of fome generative matter injected by 
the male or drone bee into each cell, in order to give fecun- 
dity to the egg: amore probable opinion is, that it is the 
fame with what feveral writers call the dee-bread 3; and that 
it is a mixture of water with the juices of plants and flow- 
ers, colle&ted merely for the nutrition of the young while 
they are ina weak and helplefs ftate. Whatever may be 
the nature of this aliment, it is certain the bees are very 
induftrious in fupplying the worms with it. The larva, or 
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maggot, is fed by the working bees for about eight or ten 
days, till one end touches the other in the form of a ring, 
and when it begins to find itfelf uneafy in its firft pofture, it 
ceafes to eat, and begins to unroll itfelf, thruiting the head 
forwards towards the mouth of the cell. The attendant bees, 
obferving thefe fymptoms of approaching transformation, 
defift from their labours in carrying food, and employ them- 
felves in faitening up the top of the cell witha lidof wax form- 
ed in concentric circles, and by their natural heat affift in 
cherifhing the brood, and hattening the birth. In this ftate, 
the larva extends itfelf at full length, and prepares a kind 
of filky covering, which forms a complete lining for the 
cell, and affords a convenient receptacle for the transform~ 
ation of the larva to the pupa itate. Some naturalifts fup- 
pofe, that as each cell is deitined to the fucceflive breeding 
of feveral larve, the whole web, which is compofed of many 
ciufts or doubles, is, in reality, a colleGtion of as many 
webs as there have been larve. M. Maraldi apprehends, 
that this lining is formed of the fkin of the larva, thrown 
off at its entrance into the nymph or pupa itate ; but it is 
urged by others, that if the cells are opened when recently 
covered by the bees, the larva within will be found in its 
own form, and deteéted in the act of {pmning its web ; and 
by means of glafles, it will be found compofed of fine threads, 
regularly woven together, like thofe of other {pinning animals. 

In the fpace of eighteen or twenty days, the whole pro- 
cefs of transformation is finifhed, and the bee endeavours to 
difcharge itfelf from confinement, by forcing an aperture 
with its jaws through the covering of the cell; the paflage 
is gradually dilated; fo that one of the maxille or jaws 
appears firlt; then the head, and afterwards the whole 
body ; this is ufually the work of three hours, and fome- 
times of halfa day. The bee, after it has difengaged it- 
ielf, ftands on the furface of the comb, till it has acquired 
its natural complexion, and full maturity and ftrensth, fo as 
to become fit for labour. The reft of the bees gather 
round it in this ftate, congratulate its birth, and offer it 
honey out of their own mouths. The exuvie, and feat- 
tered pieces of wax which are left in the cell, are removed by 
the working bees ; and the cavity is no fooner cleanfed, and 
fit for new fecundation, but the queen depofits another egg 
in it; infomuch, that M. Maraldi fays, he has feen five bees 
produced in the fame eell, in the-fpace of three months. The 
young bees, it is faid, are eafily diftinguifhed from the 
others by their colour: they are grey inftead of the yellow 
brown of the common bees, the reafon of which is, that 
their body is black, andthe hairsthat grow uponit are white; 
from the mixture of thefe that are feen together, refults 2 
grey ; but this colour forms itfelf into brownith by degrees ; 
the rings of the body becoming more brown, and the hairs 
yellower. 

Reaumur fuppofed, before the time of Linnzus, the queen 
bee to be the only female in the hive, and confequently, the 
mother of the next generation: that the drones are the 
males by which fhe is fecundated ; and that the working 
bees, or thofe which colleé& wax on the flowers that knead 
it, and form the combs and cells, and afterwards fill them 
with honey, are the neuters. 

Schirach, in his ** Hiftoire Naturelle de la Reine des 
Abeilles, &c.’? publithed in 1772, has advanced a different 
opinion upon this fubje&t. He fuppofes, that all the com- 
mon, or honey bees, are females in difguife, in which the 
organs that diftinguifh the fex, and particularly the ovaria 
are obliterated, or at leaft from their extreme minutenefs, 
have efcaped the obferver’s eye ; that every one of thefe 
bees, in the earlier period of exiftence, is capable of becom- 
ing a queen bee, if the whole community fhould think pro. 
per to nurfe it in a particular manner, and raife it to that 
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rank ; in fhort, that the queen bee lays only two kinds of 
eggs, thofe which are to produce the drones, and thofe 
from which the working bees are to proceed. ‘This author 
made his experiments not only in the {pring mouths, but 
even as late as November. He cut off from an old hive a 
na of the brood comb, taking care that it contained 
arve(or worms as they are termed) which had been hatched 
about three days. This he fixed in an empty hive, toge- 
ther with a piece of honey-comb for food to his bees, and 
then introduced a number of common bees into the hive. 
Ass foon as the bees found themfelves deprived of their 
queen, and liberty, a dreadful uproar took place, which lafted 
twenty-four hours. On the ceffation of this tumult, they 
betook themfelves to work, firft proceeding to conitrué a 
royal cell, and then taking the proper meafures for feeding 
and hatching the brood inclofed within them; fometimes, even 
on the fecond day, the foundations of one or more royal 
cells were to be perceived, which proved a certain indica- 
tion that they had eleéted one of the inclofed larve to the 
fovereignty. 

The final refult of thefe experiments feemed to be, that 
the colony of working bees being thus fhut up with a piece 
of brood comb, not only hatch, but at the end of eighteea 
or twenty days, produce from thence one or two queens, 
which, it was fuppofed, proceeded from the larve of the 
common working bee, and which had been converted by 
the colony into a queen, merely becaufe they wanted one. 
—From thefe, and other experiments repeated, Mr. Schi- 
rach concluded, that all the common working bees mutt 
be originally of the female fex ; although, if they are not 
fed, lodged, and brought up in a particular manner while 
in the larva ftate, their organs are not developed; and that 
it is this circumftance attending the bringing up of the 
queen, that allows the full extenfion in the female organs 
in the firft inftance, and produced afterwards that difference 
in her fize and afpeét, fo diffimilar to that of the working 


Mr. Debraw, an ingenious apothecary of Cambridge, 
made many experimental remarks on bees, which are in- 
ferted in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1776. He 
profeffes to have deteéted the impregnation of the eggs by 
the males, as well as to have difcovered the difference in fize 
among the drones or males, of which Maraldiand Reaumur, 
befides fome others, had conceived there might be two dif- 
tinét kinds. Mr. Debraw fays, he watched the glafs hives 
with indefatigable attention from the moment the bees 
(among which he took care there fhould be a large number 
of drones) were put into them, to the time of the queen’s 
laying her eggs, which generally happens the fourth or 
ileday, e obferved, that on the firft or fecond days, 
(always before the third) from the time the eggs are hoses 
in the cells, a great number of bees faftening themfelves to 
one another, hung down in the form of a curtain from 
the top to the bottom of the hive. They had done the 
fame at the time the queen bee depofited her eggs, an 
operation which feems contrived on purpofe to conceal 
what is tranfacting ; however, through fome parts of the 
veil he was enabled to fee fome of the bees inferting the pof- 
terior part of their bodies, each into a cell, but continuing 
there only a fhort time. When they had retired, it was 
eafy to difcover a whitifh liquor left in the angle of the 
bats of each cell which contained an egg. In a day or 
two this liquor was abforbed into the embryo, which, on the 
fourth day, affumes its larva ftatc, and is attended by the 
working bees, who bring it a little honey for nourifhment, 
and continue to feed it for the {pace of eight or ten days 
after its birth. When the bees find that the larva has at- 
tained its full fize, they defift from bringing any more food, 


knowing that the larva has no more oceation for it while in 
that ftate; but they have ftill another fervice to beftow 
upon it, in which they never fail to perform their duty : 
this is to fhut up the top of the cell in which the larva is én- 
clofed ; for eight days longer it remains within the cell 
after being thus immured, during which time a further 
change takes place ; the larva, which was before idle, begins 
to work as foon as the bees commence their operation of clof- 
ing up the cell; while the latter are employed in making 
the covering of wax, the larva is at work within the cell, 
which it lines with a fine filk. The larva thus concealed, 
voids its excrements, quits its fkin, and aflumes the pupa 
form 3 at the end of fome days, the young bee acquires fuf. 
ficient ftrength to quit the covering of the pupa, tear 
through the waxen enclofure of its cell, and proceed from 
thence a perfect winged infec. 

To prove itill further that the eggs are fecundated by the 
males, and that their prefence is neceflary at the time of 
breeding, Mr. Debraw made the following experiments: he 
left in the hive the queen, with only the common or work- 
ing bees, without any drones, to fee whether the eggs fhe 
laid would be prolific : for this purpofe, he took a {warm, 
and fhook all the bees into a tub of water, leaving them 
there till they were quite fenfelefs, by which means he was 
able to difcoyer the drones without any fear of being flung 
by the others; he then reftored the queen and working 
bees to their former ftate by {preading them ona brown 
paper in the fun, after which he placed them in a glafs 
hive, and they began very foon to work as ufual. The 
queen laid eggs, which to his great furprife were impreg- 
nated ; for he imagined he had feparated all the drones, or 
males, and therefore omitted watching them. At the end 
of twenty days, he found feveral of the eggs had, in the ufual 
courfe of changes, produced bees, while fome had withered 
away and others were covered with honey. Hence he 
inferred that fome of the males had efcaped his notice, 
and impregnated part of the eggs. To convince him. 
felf of this, he took away all the brood comb that was 
in the hive, in order to compel the bees to provide a frefh 
quantity, being determined to watch narrowly their motions 
after the new eggs fhould be laid in the cells. On the fe- 
cond day after the eggs were placed in the cells, he perceived 
the fame operation that was-mentioned before, namely, that 
of the bees hanging down in the form of a curtain, while 
others thru{t their pofterior end of the body into the hive. 
He broke off a piece of the comb in which were two of 
thefe infeéts, and found in neither of them any fling; (acir- 
cumftance peculiar to the drones ;) upon difleétion, with the 
affiftance of a microfcope, he difcovered the four cylindrical 
bodies whieh contain the glutinous liquor, of a whitith co- 
lour, a8 obferved by Maraldi in the large drones. He was 
therefore now under the neceffity of repeating his experi- 
ments, after deftroying the males, and even thofe which 
py is be fufpeéted to be fuch. 

e once more immerfed the fame bees in water, and when 
they appeared to be ina fenfelefs ftate, he gently preffed 
every one, in order to diftingufh thofe armed with a fling 
from thofe which had none, and which of courfe he fup- 
pofed to be males. He replaced the fame {warm in a glafs 
hive, where they immediately applied themfelves again to the 
work of making cells, and on the fourth and fifth day, very 
early in the morning, he had the pleafure to fee the queen 
bee depofit her eggs in thofe cells; he continued watching 
molt part of the enfuing days, but could difcover nothing of 
what he had feen before. 

The eggs, after the fourth day, were found in the fame 
flate as on the firft day, except that fome of them were 
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about noon; all the bees left their hive, and were feen at- 
tempting to get into a neighbouring one, on the {tool of 
which the queen bee was found dead, being, no doubt, flain 
in an engagement, ‘This event Mr. Debraw iuppofes to 
have arifen from: the defire of the bees to perpetuate their 
{pecies, to the concurrence of which the males were necef- 
fary, and that this confideration alone induced them to defert 
their habitation where no males were left, and to fix their reii- 
dence in a new one, where there was a flock of them. 

’ Yo be more fully fatisfied in this refpeét, Mr. Debraw 
took the brood comb which had been impregnated, and di- 
vided it into two parts ; one of which he placed under a bell 
glafs with honey-comb, for the food of the bees, taking 
care to leave a queen, but no drones among the bees con- 
fined in it; the other piece of brood-comb, he placed in an- 
other bell glafs with a few drones, a queen, and propor- 
tionable number of common bees. The refult was, that in 
the piece put into the firft glafs there was no impregnation, 
the eggs remaining in the {ame ftate as they were when firft 
placed in it, and on giving the bees their liberty on the 
feventh day they all flew away ; whereas in the other glafs, 
which contained the fecond piece of brood-comb, the very 
day after the bees had been put into it, the eggs were im- 
pregnated by the drones, and the bees did not fhew the leaft 
inclination to abandon their new habitation when the glafs 
was left open to allow them to efcape. 

Such are briefly the different opinions of thofe experienced 
obfervers of the bee, Reaumur, Maraldi, Schirach, and De- 
braw, whofe feveral ideas founded, as it mutt appear, upon 
the moft laborious, indefatigable, and minute iiveftigation, 
have met with many advocates. Ona fubje& of this intereit 
we ought not to aflume any opinion haftily, or inan affair fo 
mytterious, obtrude our own without a confiderable degree of 
caution. Some writers of no mean celebrity have treated, 
fince the time of thefe obfervers, upon the fame topic, 
whofe remarks deferve to be impartially confidered. ‘To the 
foregoing obfervations, and fome others made by Schirach 
in particular, the late Mr. Hunter has replied, in a paper 
written by him exprefsly on bees, and inferted in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions for 1792, of which we are to avail 
ourfelyes. ‘The experiments performed by Schirach, Mr. 
Hunter is difpofed to think imaccurate, and the refult in- 
ferred from them of courfe unworthy of credit : how far the 
arguments of the latter are likely to refute the obfervations 
of Schirach, remains to be decided, when we have confidered 
them in his own words. The criticifms of this anatomitt 
are introduced to notice, in {peaking of the queen bee. 
«c The queen bee, as fhe is termed, (fays Mr. Hunter) has 
excited more curiofity than all the others, although much 
more belongs to the labourers. From the number of thefe, 
and from their expofing themfelves, they have their ‘hiftory 
much better made out 3 but as there is only one queen, and 
fhe is {earcely ever feen, it being only the effeét of her labonr 
we can come at, an opportunity has been given to the inge- 
nuity of conjecture, and more has been faid than can well be 
proved. She is allowed to be bred in the common way, 
only there is a peculiar cell for her in her firft fiage, and 
Reaumur fays, “her food is different when in the maggot 
ftate ;”? but there is probably but one queen, and that the 
whole might not depend on one life, it is aflerted that the 
labourers have a power of forming a common maggot into a 
queen. If authors had given this as an opinion only, we 
might have pafled it over as improbable, but they have en- 
deavoured to prove it by experiments, which require to be 
examined ; and for that purpofe I fhall give what they fay 
on that head, with my remarks upon it.”’ 

Abttraéts from Schirach —‘‘ In twelve wooden boxes 
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were placed twelve pieces of the comb ; in each box was fhut 
up a handful of working bees. Knowing that when bees 
are forming a queen, they fhould be confined, the boxes were 
kept fhut for two days. When examined at the end of that 
period,” (fix boxes only were opened) in all of them 
royal cells were begun, one, two, or three in each, all of 
thefe containing maggots four days old. In four days, the 
other fix boxes were opened, and royal cells were found in 
each containing maggots five days old, furrounded by a large 
provifion of jelly, and one of thefe mag gots, examined in the 
microfcope, in every refpe€t refembled a working bee.”? 

« This experiment was repeated, and the maggots feleGted 
to be made queens were three days old; and in feventeen 
days there were found in twelve boxes fifteen lively hand- 
fome queens. Thefe experiments were made in May, and 
the bees were allowed to work great part of the fummer. 
The bees were examined one by one, but no drone could be 
difcovered, and yet the queens were impregnated, and laid 
their eggs.”” [Here is a wonder! queens laying eggs, 
(which we muit fuppoie Mr. Schirach meant we fhould be- 
lieve) and they hatched without the influence of the male. ] 

« The above experiment was repeated with pieces of comb, 
containing eggs only, in fix boxes, but no preparation was 
made towards producing a queen. 

«The experiment of producing a queen bee from a mag- 
got was repeated every month of the year, even in Novem. 
ber2’” 

« A maggot of three days old was procured from a friend 
enclofed in an ordinary cell, and fhut up with a piece of 
comb containing eggs and maggots. That, three days old, 
was formed into a queen, and all the other maggots and eggs 
were deitroyed. 

«« In above a hundred experiments a queen bee has been 
formed from maggots three days old. [The working bees, as 
all females, although the ovaria is too fmall for examination,’”? 
&c. Wide Phil. Tranf.] 

Mr. Hunter next proceeds to fpeak of another author who 
repeated the experiments of Schirach. ‘“ Wilhelmi (he fays) 
obierves that a queen cell, which is made while the bees are 
fhut up, is formed by breaking down three common cells 
into one, when the fides are repaired.” —** A young queen 
was put into a hive which had been previoufly afcertained to 
contain no drones, and whofe queen was removed, and yet 
the young queen laid eggs.’? [Probable.] In repeating 
Mr. Schirach’s experiment, he fhut up four pieces of comb 
with one maggot in each: after two days the maggots were 
all dead, and the bees had defifted from labour. [ There is 
no myftery in this: but did they hatch ?]—“ A piece of 
comb, from which all the eggs and maggots had been re- 
moyed, was fhut up with fome honey, and a certain number 
of workers: ina fhort time they became very bufy, and 
upon the evening of the fecond day 300 eggs were found in 
the cells. [This would fhow that labourers can be changed 
into queens at will, and that neither they nor their eggs re- 
quire to be impregnated ; if this was the cafe, there would 
be no occafion for all the puth in making a queen or a male. 
He repeated this experiment with the fame refult, and the 
bees were left to themfelves : they placed the queen maggots 
in the queen cells newly conftruéted, and others in male cells, 
the reft was left undifturbed. He again took two pieces of 
comb, which contained neither eggs nor maggots, and fhut 
them up with a certain number of workers, and carried the 
box into a ftove ; next evening one of the pieces of comb con- 
tained feveral eggs, and the beginning of a royal cell was 
empty.” 

Befides thefe fhort obfervations contained in the brackets, 
Mr. Hunter tells us he has his doubts refpecting the whole 
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of thefe experiments of Schirach, &c. from feveral circum- 
ftances that occurred in the courfe of his experiments. The 
three following faéts appear, in his mind, much againft their 
probability. Firft, a fammer’s evening in England is com- 
monly too cold for fo {mall a parcel of bees to be lively, fo 
as to fet about new operations ; they get fo benumbed that 
they could hardly recover in the day, and he fufpeéts, where 
theie experiments ade, it alfo was too cold ; and in- 
deed fome even are faid to have been tried in this country. 
Secondly, if the weather fhould be fo warm as to prevent this 
effe&t, then they are fo reftlefs that they commonly deftroy 
themfelves, or weary themfelves out; at leaft, after a few days 
confinement we find them moftly dead ; and, thirdly, the ac- 
count given of the formation of a royal cell, withoutmention- 
ing the above inconvenience, which is natural to the experi- 
ment, leads him to futpeét the whole to be fabricated. ‘To 
obviate the firft objection, which he found from experiment 
would prevent any fuccefs that might otherwife arife, he put 
parcels of bees with their comb, in which were eggs and mag- 
gots, (and in fome trials chryfalifes befides) into a warmer 
place, fuch as a glafs frame over tan, the furface of which 
was covered with mould to prevent the ill effects of the un- 
wholefome effluvia arifing from it ; but from knowing that 
the maggot was fed with bee-bread, or farina, he took 
care to introduce a cell or two with this fubftance, and alfo 
the flowers of plants that produce a great deal of farina, to- 
ther with fome honey for the old bees. In this manner 
is bees were preferved from the cold, and alfo provided with 
neceffaries ; but after being confined for feveral days, upon 
opening the doors of the hive, thofe which remained alive 
came to the door-way, walked and flew about, but gradually 
left it, and on examining the combs, &c. he found the mag- 
gots dead, and nothing like an operation going on. He 
chofe to have fome chryfalifes in the comb, fuppofing that 
if the bees died or flew away, thofe newly hatched afterwards 
from thofe chryfalifes, which would happen in a few days, 
not knowing where to go, might {tay and take care of the 
maggots that would be hatched from the eggs ; but to his 
furprife he found on opening the box that neither the eggs 
hatched; nor the chryfalifes came forth, all died; from which 
he began to fufpeét that the prefence of the bees was necef- 
‘or both. ‘* The queen, the mother of all, (he con- 
cludes with faying) in whatever manner produced, is a true 
female, and different from the labourers and the male.’? He 
defcribes the difference between the female and the male, ob- 
ferves that he believes a hive has only one queen ; and men- 
tions Riem, who afferts that there are fupernumerary queens, 
which he has feen killed both by labourers and the males. 
With due refpeé& to the memory of fo great a man, we had 
expected better reafoning, and 2 more copious and extenfive 
inveftigation of thismyfterious affair, from the penof Mr. John 
Hunter. After following him through his various remarks, 
we are almoft at a perfeét lofs to conceive their tendency. 
He ‘ets forwards with expreffing his doubts as to the accu- 
racy of Schirach’s experiments, who had, it feems, endea- 
voured to prove, that a queen bee might be reared from the 
humble condition of the larva of a common worker: the 
fuggeltion meets his ridicule, a {trong vein of which is ap- 
parent throughout his notes; and in the true fpirit of critical 
analyfis, he proceeds to examine the experiments by which 
this fuggeftion has been fupported. Some few inacvertencies 
of expreffion in the ftatement of particulars, are mentioned 
by him, and after relating two or three unfatisfatory experi- 
ments, made in order to invalidate the obfervations of Schi- 
rach, he tells us, that “the queen bee, the mother of all, in 
whatever manner produced, is a true female,” an inference 
fo logical, that no one would be inclined, we may prefume, 


to difpute it ; but furely it could require no matter of argu- 
ment, nor critici{m, nor feries of experiments, to prove, that 
the mother of all mutt be a female ; nay, ftill lefs was it in- 
cumbent upon him to fupport, by the ufe of many words, that 
this female was produced in fome manner or another $ this is 
apparent enough ; we need not be therefore folicitous to en- 
quire whether fhe is produced, but to know in what manner 
that production is accomplithed ; and here we are left in un- 
certainty. If Mr. Hunter was convinced thet the obferva- 
tions of Schirach were erroneous, he could not, we appre- 
hend, be ignorant of the maaner in which fhe is produced; 
or, if he was, he muft have been unauthorifed to cenfure 
Schirach. Jn a word, it ought to be acknowledged in can- 
dour, between the two parties, that we had expected, inthe 
outfet, Mr. Hunter would have fairly controverted the ar- 
gumeants of his opponent, but in the conclufion perceive, too 
evidently, that he is content to contradi& them only. 
But the experiments of Schirach have been found in many 
re{pects confiltent with the difcoveries of later naturalifts ; 
experience has proved that in many points he is corre@. It 
is almoft enough to fay that they are in part confirmed by 
Huber. The latter writer, after profefling his opinion, that 
there are no fuch creatures as mules or neuters iu the fociety 
of bees, endeavours to fhew that the working bees are all 
originally of the female fex ; and that each is confequently 
provided with an ovaria, or womb, which neither Swam- 
merdam, Reaumur, and perhaps no other before him, had 
ever feen, although they had conjeétured it muit be fo. He 
cites in proof of the pofition that they mutt be females, the 
difcovery of Schirach ; who, although he had not deteéted 
the ovaries, had feen the larve of the working bees con- 
verted into queens, when the neceffities of the ftate required. 
it; a fa& By which Huber had been occafionally himfelf a 
witnefs. Huber is perfuaded, that however {trange it may 
appear, it depends entirely on the manner in which the 
larva is treated while remaining in the comb, whether the in- 
dividual will become a perfeét female, fitted for the purpofe 
of perpetuating the race, the mother of the future {warm ; 
and of being invefted with the powers of fovereignty ; or 
be doomed to a life of labour as a common working bee. 
If the larva be intended for the latter condition, the egg is 
lodged within the confines of a narrow cell ; which, when 
the larva hatched from it attains a certain fize, effe&tually 
prevents the diftenfion of thofe organs of the ovaria that are 
neceffary to the great purpofe of rendering the creature 
prolific in the laft ftlage of being. Thus it happens, that 
utilefs the larva be allowed fufficient room for thefe organs 
to expand, they continue to be crippled, compreffed, and 
afterwards incapable of that expanfion which is abfolutely 
requifite in impregnation. Hence we perceive the motives 
for that efpecial care which the working bees beftow on the 
enlargement of the cells of thofe larva which any fortuitous 
accident may induce them to adopt for the female parent 
of the future brood. If the larva of a working bee is to 
be converted into a prolific female, the cell in which it has 
been lodged is broken into and made more capacious than 
before ; this permits the creature to attain its full and pro- 
per fize; the ovaria, no longer ftraightened by the compref- 
fion of its cell, affumes a new and more expanfive form ; 
and when the infect comes forth in the winged ftate, the 
fexual organs are found to have acquired that degree, of 
maturity which can alone render it capable of fulfilling 
the ordinary funétions for which they were defigned. There 
is alfo another caufe to which the barrennefs of the working 
bee is attributed, the quantity of aliment which it eceives in 
the Jarva form, At this time the creature is pent up within 
its narrow cell, and is allowed only a certain portion of the 
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patte deftined for food; the queens, on the contrary, are 
more liberally fupported ; they are cherifhed with the utmoft 
care, and their growth is promoted by every means poffible. 
There are fometimes feveral worms, or at any rate two or 
three reared in every comb for queens ; and for the recep- 
tion of which, if the royal chambers had not been before 
conitructed, feveral common cells are broken down to effeét 
an enlargement fuitable for the purpofe. Thefe larva are 
fupplied with what is called by fome the royal jelly, the 
powerful properties of which are fometimes oblerved to ope- 
rate on the larye of the common workers ; for when it hap- 
pens that the eggs and worms of fuch, contained within the 
cells adjacent to the royal chambers, receive by accident a 
quantity of this jelly, we are told they produce prolific 
working bees, although fuch are very rarely obferved ; but 
the reafon of which is obvious ; the queen bees are no foon- 
er hatched than they attack thefe prolific workers without 
mercy, and deftroy them. The fame fate, as is well known, 
attends all the queen.bees, with the exception of the queen 
bee eleét, who muit fupport her claim in the firft initance 
by conquering and deftroying her rivals, who would afpire 
to the fame honours: 

There have been many very ftrange conceits indulged re- 
{pecting the impregnation of the eggs of bees by the drones, 
or male bees. Among the ancients, as well as the moderns, 
it was, and is ftill believed, that the eggs are fecundated 
like thofe of fifhes by the males diffufing a prolific fluid 
over them, correfponding with the milt in the finny tribe. 
Butler, Swammerdam, Maraldi, &c. carried matters to a 

nuch higher pitch of extravagance ; they imagined even 
that it was fuflicient for the female to be for fome fhort time 
in the company of the males to become fruitful, conceiving 
that the fumes fhe would imbibe from them would vivify the 
eggs within her womb. Reaumur thought he difcovered the 
union of the drone with the female, as in moft other ani- 
mals; his obfervations are not however completely fatisfac- 
tory on this head, although his conjecture has received at 
length the fanGtion of indubitable authority. The difcove- 
ries of Huber prove him to have been in the right. Huber, 
diflenting from the abfurd conceptions of fome preceding 
writers, affirms that the intimate affiftance of the male is re- 
quired in this affair. He tells us, that the eggs are impreg- 
nated by the male, while in the ovaria of the female bees: 
and gives as a reafon why this connection of the fexes has not 
been obferved before, that itnever takes place within the hive. 
For this purpofe the bees refort intothe fields, firft the female 
efcapes from the hive upon a certain fignal, and the fwarm 
immediately follows. If in the firft flight the female 
be not impregnated by fome one of the male attendants, fhe 
returns to the hive, and takes a fecond flight precifely in the 
fame manner, but does not afterwards return without being 
fecundated. Huber fuppofes that this fingle confummation 
of its defire is fufficient to vivify all the eggs fhe may lay for 
the {pace of two years after, or even of thofe laid by her 
during life, which muft amount to many millions, fince fhe 
lays four or five thoufand at once, or even ten thoufand ina 
month. But the male, who contributes his affiftance to give 
life to this numerous brood, has never the pleafure of feeing 
his pofterity, for he dies in the accomplifhment of the duty 
impofed on him by nature ; the fexual organs remaining too 
firmly fixed in the body of the female to be withdrawn, he 
is deprived of them in his feparation from her, and left 
to perifh miferably. 

One of the mott perfuafive arguments in favour of Hu- 
ber’s idea re{fpeéting the working-bees being originally of 
the female fex, and not neuters, as is almoft univerfally be- 
lieved, may be drawn from the recent difcovery of Mr. 


Kirby, who found that the antennz in both the female and 
the neuter contain the fame number of joints. While we 
tacitly admitted the aflertion of Linnzus, that there were 
no lefs than five articulations more in the attenne of the 
neuter than the female bee, it required no {mall fhare of 
credulity to believe that fuch an aftonifhing difference in the 
formation of thefe organs could be produced by the mere 
effect of feeding the creature under the larva form in one 
particular manner inftead of another ; but this miftake being 
afcertained, removes one difficultly moit certainly, namely, the 
impoffibility of the working bee having been transformed 
into a queen, if it does not go very far to prove the fact it- 
felf. "here are, it muit be owned, however, fome other 
objeGtions of a fimilar nature, which full remain to be re- 
moved. Mr. Kirby, than whom we know no firmer advo- 
cate for the cpinion of the working bees being ftriGly neu- 
tral from their origin, does not appear to have been aware, 
when he corrected this miitatement of Linnezus, that his re- 
mark would tend, in one material pomt, to fupport an idea 
fo contrary to that which he entertains himfelf in this 
refpec. 

Mr. Wildman, who, from his conftant habit of rearing 
bees, was perfectly converfant with their attachment to the 
female, or queen bee, relates one curious particular ; the 
manner in which he could caufe a fwarm of bees to follow 
him, and alight in any particular fpot he might think pro- 
per. ‘“ Long experience,” fays this writer, “ has taught me, 
that as foon as I turn up the hive, and give it fome taps onthe 
fides and bottom, the queen immediately appears to know the 
caufe of this alarm, but foon retires again among her people. 
Being accuftomed to fee her fo often, 1 readily perceive her 
at firit glance ; and long practice has enabled me to feize her 
inftantly with a tendernefs that does not in the leaft endanger 
her perfon ; this is of the utmoft importance ; for the leaft in- 
jury done to her brings immediate deftruction to the hive, if 
you have not a {pare queen to put in her place, as I have too 
often experienced in my firft attempts. When poffeffed of 
her, I can, without injury to her, or exciting that degree 
of refentment that may tempt her to fling me, flip her into 
my other hand, and returntng the hive to its place, hold her 
there, till the bees, mifling her, are all on wing, and in the 
utmoft confufion. When the bees are thus diftreffed, I 
place the queen wherever I would have the bees to fettle. 
The moment a few of them difcover her, they give no- 
tice to thofe near them, and thefe to the reft; the know- 
ledge of which foon becomes fo general, that in a few 
minutes they all colle& themfelves around her, and are fo 
happy in haying recovered this fole fupport of their ftate, that 
they will leng remain quiet in their fituation. Nay, the 
{cent cf her body is fo attractive to them that the flighteit 
touch of her along any place or fubftance, will attach the 
bees to it, and induce them to take any path fhe takes.” 

Bees, Prefervation of. 'Vhe prefervation of thefe induf- 
trious and ufeful creatures deferves every confideration. This 
depends chiefly on fupplying them with a fufficient quantity 
of food, guarding them from their enemies, and defpoiling 
them of the produce of their labour without deftroying 
them. Befides the attention which fhould be beftowed upon 
the neceflities of bees, in the choice of an eligible fituation 
for the Apiary, it may be neceflary to feed them towards 
the clofe of autumn, in the winter, or in the fpring, when 
they have confumed their winter ftock. This fhould be done, 
efpecially in cloudy, mifty weather, when they go abroad 
but little, and when feveral days of bad weather immediately 
follow their fwarming. Mr. Thorley dire&s, that no hive 
fhould be kept which does not weigh twenty pounds ; and 
that the fupply fhould be given in quantities of honey, 
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which is their proper food, not lefs than a pound and a 
half or two pounds atatime. The honey fhould be firit 
diluted with water, or {mall beer, and then poured into an 
empty comb. A drone comb is the ftrongeft and beit for 
the ——s and im the evening, when the bees are quiet, 
the hive fhould be gently raifed ou one fide, and the comb 
put under it, the con of which will be conveyed away 
the next day into the magazines. 
Reaumur recommends a plate of liquid honey unmixed 
with water; croffed with ftraws, and covered with a paper 
full of holes, through which the bees will fuck the honey 
avithout daubing themfelves.. But care fhould be taken that 
the hive be well guarded from robbers, whenever it is pro- 
vided with a freth fupply. Tie winter quarters of the bees 
Mhould likewile be well fecured, both againit the weather and 
the enemies that would annoy them. Mild winters, as 
well as fevere cold, are injurious ; funfhine in winter tempts 
“them to go abroad, and expofes them to the fatal effeats of 
dudden changes either of cold or rain. Bees are moit likely 
to furvive in cold winters, becaufe they are then in a torpid 
itate, and require very little nourifhment, provided the api- 
ary be weli fecured from the keen effets of northerly and 
eaiterly winds; whereas a {mall degree of warmth enlivens 
them, when-they too often confume their winter ftock, and 
are left deftitute of food in a wet unfavourable fpring. 
When bees are chilled with cold, and to all appearance 
-dying with cold, and the cluiters of them are broken, fo 
that they-drop down in the hive, they may be recovered 
oftentimes by the means of heat. Some have advifed the 
application of hot or warm afhes to be laid about the hives, 
-or {prinkled over the clufters of bees which lie feemingly 
dead at the bdttom of the hive. A fuflicient warmth may 
be given them by putting them into an handkerchief, and 
reathing upon them, or by laying them before a fire. This 
»precaution fhould be taken immediately when the fymptoms 
-of difeafe are fhewn, otherwife their vitals may be impaired, 
-and the bees be irrecoverably loft. Reaumur made many at- 
‘tempts to preferve the bees from the ill effeéts of cold in the 
winter without removing the hives out of the places where 
they ftand in the fummer. With this view, he covered fome of 
the hives with ftraw, by means of tticks fixed round them, 
and reaching a few inches above the top; but the moft 
fuccefsful method he found to be that abieoktateaas them 
in large tubs, with earth or hay, contriving at the fame 
time to convey air to them through a {quare tube of wood 
two inches in width, and half an inch in depth, which paffed 
through the fide of the tub, and was of fuch a length 
“as to reach the mouth of the hive, projecting at the fame 
time three or four inches beyond the fides of the tub. Since 
the time of Reaumur many ingenious contrivances have 
been devifed to obviate this, and other objeCtions, againtt the 
hives that were formerly in ufe. A new kind of hive con- 
trived by M. Huber of Geneva, feems to have obtained ce- 
lebrity upon the continent atthistime. There are alfo others 
conftruéted by Palteau, Maffac, Boisjugan, Blangy, Saint 
de Foy, Ravenal, &c. well deferving the attention of the 
farmer... The agricultural committee in Paris has been re- 
cently engaged in the examination of the beft, moft acono- 
mical, ellireabedeces kinds of hives, when M. Lombard, 
a gardener near that city, prefented one for their infpeétion 
on a plan entirely new, under the name of * ruche willa- 
coife,? the contrivance of which was very much approved. 
or the fake of preferving the bees, duc attention fhould 
be paid to the fituation in which the hives are placed: they 
ought vo be ftationed in gardens ftored with Feet fernted 
plants, fruit trees, and the like. The hives fhould not be 
placed too near to thefe, becaufe they harbour vermin inju- 
= to ” bees, and ftill more, weeds muft not be allowed 
ou. IV. 


to flourifh clofe to the hives, fince they nourifh others far 
more detrimental to the bees than the former. 

It is‘no unufual circumftance for one colony of bees to 
attack and plunder the hive of another. This happens 
chiefly in the fpring and autumn. The moft effectual way 
to guard againft their incurfions, is to leflen the entrance 
into the hive, fo as to leave room for only two or three bees 
to pafs a-breait, or to {top up the hives that are attacked, 
till the rovers difappear; or if ftrangers have gained admit- 
tance, the proper inhabitants of the hive may be roufed to 
felf-defence by difturbing them with a bunch of ftinking 
madder faftened to the end of a {mall ftick, which will in- 
{tantly raife their refentment, and make them feize upon the 
robbers. This is indeed needlefs while the queen of the hive 
attacked is fate. 

Bees, Enemies of. In the domeftic ftate the bee has 
many enemies: but in a {tate of nature thefe are far more 
numerous. While in the apiary, wafps and hornets are 
among the mot formidable of thofe enemies; they will of- 
ten contrive to enter the hive, and build their nefts in it, and 
harafs the bees without mercy, till they leave their habita- 
tion, unlefs proper care be taken to prevent fuch encroach- 
ments. The fox is a dangerous enemy in the winter, as he 
is able to make a paflage into the hive, and devour the ho- 
ney. Rats are equally injurious; the houfe and field-mice 
fhould alfo be guarded againtt, by diminifhing the entrance 
into the hive, as the Succes on, when the bees become 
lefs able to defend themfelves. The hives may be placed in 
fuch a manner that it will be impoffible for the mice to reach 
them. Birds are bitter enemies to the bees; the {parrow, 
houfe-lark, and {wallows in particular. Toads and frogs will 
place themfelves at the entrace of the hive, and devour 
many. Spiders will expand their {nares near the hive, and 
entrs numbers. The {pecies aranea calcina lies in ambufh 
for the bees in the corolla of flowers, and faftens upon them 
when they come to fip the neétareous fluids. Ants of al- 
moft every kind penetrate into the hive, attack the young 
brood, and plunder the combs of the honey. The ftink of 
certain fpecies of ants is fo offenfive to bees, that they will 
quit their hives to avoid it, or if they remain, become fickly, 
Some larve, or caterpillars, are likewife exceedingly injurious 
to the bees, the honey, the comb, and hive. Phalena mel- 
lomella, or honey moth, too frequently fecures its refidence 
in the hive, and depofits its eggs; which hatching produces 
a larva of a pale flefh colour, that fubfilts entirely on the 
honey. ‘The eggs of another phalena, the wax moth, P. 
cerella, give birth to far more deltructive larva: than the for 
mer : for thefe no fooner burt from the eggs, than their ope- 
rations commence ; they attack the comb, which they per- 
forate ina variety of intricate paflages, burrowing and feed- 
ing as they proceed, till they reach the bottom of the cells in 
which the bees are lodged; here they remain in fecurity, and 
not uncommonly compel the colony of bees to leave their refi- 
dence. I'he old combs are thofe that are generally infefted b 
thiscreatnre. Athirdfort ofmoth, phalena/aciella, breedslike- 
wife in the honey-combs of fome bees. Hives of bees that 
have {warmed more than once, and {uch alfo as contain but 
little honey, are moft expofed to the depredations of thefe 
infeéts; for the half-exhaufted combs ferve to fhelter them, 
and the feanty flore of honey or wax fupplies them at leaft 
with food to the detriment of the colony. Bees are fubje 
alfo to a peculiar {pecies of pediculus, called the bee-loufe. 
Hives of bees that have {warmed more than once, and fuch 
as contain but little honey, are moft expofed to thofe 
troublefome vermin. The hives in this cafe thould be clean- 
ed at the farthelt once every week, and the ftools on which 
they ftand every morning, for the latter are likely to har- 
bour the larvz and moths, or other. infeéts, as well as the 
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hive. But thefe obnoxious creatures cannot be entirely ex- 
tirpated without taking away the infefted hive, removing 
the bees, and cleanfing it, before it is reftored te the former 
Ratton. ‘The lice of bees are of a flender thape, or filiform, 
and of a ferruginous colour, and may be deftroyed by firew- 
ing tobacco over the bees. In a wild ftate the common ho- 
mey-bee inhabits the cavities of hollow trees, where they 
‘are unavoidably expofed to a prodigious hoft of enemies. 
efpecially field and wood-mice of every defcription, rats, 
and birds. Of the bird tribe in particular, fome fpecies are 
fuppofed to feed exclufively on bees, fuch as the honey- 
buzzard (falco apivorus), the European bee-eater (merops 
apiafier), &c. woodpeckers, the kingfifher, and many others: 
they do not feed, indeed, exclufively on them, as is ima- 
gined, but they are formidable enemies to the bees in a wild 
. ‘tkate. The animals and birds which prey upon exotic ho- 
ney-bees are numerous likewife ; of this kind we might in- 
‘ftance the various fpecies of ant-eaters (myrmecophage), the 
black bear (ur/us ar@os), the honey cuckow (cuculus indica- 
‘tor), peacocks, &c. 

Bzes, Maladies of. Inthe {pring the bees are fubje& to 
a kind of dyfentery, which proves often fatal. The mat- 
ter which they void at this time, when fo affected, inftead 
of being of a reddifh yellow colour, is of a muddy black, 
and has an intolerable fmell. Columella fuppofed this an- 
nual diftemper to be occafioned by the bees extracting too 
freely the juices from the bloffoms of the fpurge and elm 
trees, or, as others believe, from the lime tree. There are 
writers who, diffenting from this opinion, attribute it to 
‘the quantity of new honey, of which they are known to eat 
to excefs at that feafon of the year. Again, others imagine 
that it is caufed only by their long ftay in the hive during 
‘the winter, when they are conftrained to feed on the coarfe 
‘wax, if their honey fails to afford them a fufficient quantity 
of food. Madame Vicat, in the “* Memoires, &c.’’ of the 
Berne Society for 1764, afcribes this diftemper to the honey 
which the cold has candied in the hive during winter. The 
true caufe of this diftemper feems to be unknown; but it 
is certainly contagious and very deftru€tive. A good reme- 
dy for it was long unknown. Ariftomachus recommends the 
‘removal of the vitiated combs. For the recovery of the bees 
affected with this dittemper, a new remedy has been adopted 
upon the continent : they prepare a fyrup compofed with an 
equal quantity of good wine and fugar, which is adminiftered 
to the bees in every hive, either by pouring it into the cells, 
or placing it within the hive in a faucer, or any other fhal- 
low veffel; this has been found an excellent reftorative. 

About the end of the fpring, another diforder fometimes 
makes its appearance, which Du Carne de Blangy calls a ‘‘ver- 
tige,”’ or vertigo. This is fuppofed to be occafioned by the ve- 
nomous properties of certain plants on which they feed. The 
fymptoms are manifefted by a dizzy manner of flight, by their 
involuntary ftartings, falls, and other geftures, in attempt- 
ing to perform their ufual operations, or in approaching the 
hive, and by the laffitude that fucceeds thefe fymptoms. 
This diftemper has been hitherto found incurable. 

Bees are liable to a third diftemper, the fymptoms of 
which are a {welling at the extremity of the antennz, which 
becomes alfo much inflamed, and of a yellow colour; the head 
affuming fhortly after the fametint, the beeslofetheirvivacity, 
and languifh till they die, unlefs a proper remedy be applied. 
In France, they give them Spanifh wine for this diforder. 

There is fill another diftemper which fometimes makes its 
appearance among bees, for which the continental agricultu- 
ralifts adminifter Spanifh wine, as in the former cafes. This 
is a kind of peftilence by which many bees are cut off. It 
happens when the queen bee has placed the eggs carelefsly 
in the comb, fo that the larve perifh in the cells, or that 


they are killed by the cold, or bad management in nourifhing 
and feeding them; when numbers die, and infect the ref. 
The only attention requifite in this cafe is to take away the 
infeed combs, feent the hive with the perfume of aromatic 


.plants, and give them the wine to fip, as abovementioned, in 


order to ftrengthen and reftore them from their ficknefs. 

For the methods ef preferving bees in hives and boxes, and 
for coliecting the produceof theirlabour, fee Hive, Honey, 
and Wax. 

Howney-Beets, Varieties and Species of. The cultivation 
of the common honey-bee, in the warmer countries of Eu- 
rope, being an object of the utmoft confequence to the far- 
mer, every means that ingenuity could devife to improve 
the breed and management of thefe profitable creatures have 
been adopted, and with fuccefs. They diftinguifh three 
kinds or varieties of the common bee (apis melfifica). The 
firft is large, and of a deep brown colour; the fecond is 
fmaller and blackifh: thofe of the third fort called “the little 
Flemings,”’ or ‘little Hollanders,’’ are much {maller than 
either, and of a fine glofly yellow colour. It is the latter 
that is very generally cultivated on the continent at this time. 
Apis mellifica isan European infe&. Mr. Hunter fuppofes 
it an inhabitant of Afia and Africa alfo ; its appearance in 
America may be accounted for on the vrefumption that it 
was originally introduced there from Europe, and in the 
courfe of time has become completely habituated to that 
climate. It is faid to have been originally peculiar to the 
continent of Europe, but this will admit of doubt. In 
thofe parts of Afia and Africa neareft to the fouth of Eu- 
rope, they cultivate the fame kindas ourfelves. There are 
fome other fpecies of bees domefticated like the common 
bee with us, in different parts of the world; and others 
again, whofe wax and honey are fought after by the na- 
tives, who do not care to take the charge and trouble of 
domefticating them. In Cayenne and Surinam, the fpecies 
called by Olivier amalthea, is an abundant and moftprofitable 
creature. This little bee is of a black colour, with white 
wings and long pofterior feet. They build their neft, in 
the fhape ofa bag-pipe, upon the tops of the highett trees. 
The honey is very {weet and agreeable, and thin, and of a 
reddifh colour. From the latter the Indians extra& a fpiri- 
tuous liquor, of which they are paflionately fond; of the 
wax they make candles. ‘This is fuppofed to be the {mall 
black innoxious wood-bee of Barrére, which is called ovanoin 
Cayenne. M. Latreille mentions this fpecies, and alfo an- 
other, which he calls ‘*l’abeille fociale”’ (apis focialis), among 
his ‘‘apiares domeftiques,” an infect rather {maller than the 
common honey-bee (me//ifica), that is found in India. Spe- 
cimens of it, he tells us, were received at the mufeum of 
natural hiftory in Paris, among a cuileétion of other infets 
from Bengal. If we are not miftaken in the fpecies, the 
fame kind was likewife introduced into the cabinets of the 
curious in this country, about twelve months fince by Mr. 
Fichtell, who found it to be very commonly cultivated by 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of Bengal. 

Witp Bees. Except thee fpecies of the bee tribe which 
are fubfervient to the purpofes of human life, mankind has 
fhewn a manifeft degree of inattention to this curious race of 
creatures. Some few naturalifts have regarded them as ob- 
jects of amufement : and what the common obferver is con- 
tent to name a wild bee, without further inquiry, is difcrimi- 
nated by them as forming many diftin&t families; each of 
which have their peculiar manners and mode of life, and dif- 
play a greater or lefs proportion of economy, fkill, induftry, 
&c. by no means unworthy of being more minutely attended 
to. Of the wild bees there are certain natural families, whofe 
diftinétive characters, in a fcientific point of view, have been 
defcribed already ; they are diftinguifhed alfo by their man- 
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nersiof life, the formation of their nefts, and many other par- 
ticulars.. Someare called lezf-cutters,. others wood-piercers, 
mafons, iggers, &c. correfponding with what the 
French call “abeilles coupeufes, abeilles pierce-bois, abeilles 
maconnes, abeilles qui creufent la terre,’? &c. Under each of 
thefe families many fpecies are arranged by entomologifts. 
A, fimilar mode of nidification (it has been well wor 
may be, and indeed ve en is, the characterittic of a fa- 
mily, or rather that of a fpecies ; thus the cells of the differ- 
ent ies cf bombanitrices are compofed of fimilar mate- 
rials, and refemble each ether in form » and the various: ge- 
nuine fpecies of the genus Vespa (Wa/p) conftruct cells, 
for the moft part, of the fame figure, and employ the fame 
kind of materials, according to Reaumur; the mode of ni- 
dification, therefore, fhould never be affumed as characteriltic 
of a Species, but after the moit mature confideration, and the 
clofeft inveftigation of its hiftery ; for it generally happens 
that thofe inteéts which agree together im habit, and be- 
long to the fame natural divilions or fubdivifions of a ge- 
nus, are connected likewife by their mede of lite. 

Of the leaf-cutters there are feveral fpecies ; thefe are 
fo named becanfe they cut the leaves of trees, chiefly thofe 
of the rofe, :nto pieces of a convenient fize to compoie their 
littlecells, in whichthe eggsof the future brood are depofited. 
‘This defeription of bees is injurious ; the female perforates 
the folid timber of trees in a furprifing manner in order to 
place her eggs (which are carefully wrapped up in thefe cy- 
lindrical pellets, if they may be fo termed, of leaves), within 
the cavity. The hollow or pipe which fhe bores for their 
reception is ufually about the thicknefs of a fmall finger, but 
the depth is very various, being from a few inches to a foot 
or more ; the whole cavity is flea with thofe little pellets, 
each of which contains an egg, with a provifion of honey 
forthe larva when hatched ; fo nicely are thefe pellets formed 
that they precifely fit the cavity in diameter, and are placed 
one above the other from the opening to the very bottom of 
the cavity. Apis centuncularis is one of the fpecies belong- 
ing to this natural family. There are others which belong 
to it likewife, that conftruct their cells in the fame manner, 
of leaves, but place them in cylindrical cavities in the earth, 


inftead of timber. Some line or envelop their nidus with 


the downy fubflance colle&ted from the woolly leaves of par- . 


ticular plants; the tapeftry bee employs the tender petals of 
the rofe to line its cells, &c. The mafon bees are alfo fin- 
gular for the mode of nidification which they adopt. Reaw- 
mur has entered at length into its hiftory, a brief account of 
which muft clofe our general xemarks upon the fubjeé for 
the prefent, fince thefe muft be again repeated when {peak- 
ing of the refpective fpecies, or of the families to which thofe 
bas are peculiar.—‘t The female of thefe bees (for the 
males, like the drones of the hive-bee, do not work, and 
thefe infeéts have only two fexes} undertakes the whole la- 
bour of the building, and is at the fame time both architeét 
and mafon. Her firft ftep is to fix upon an angle, fheltered 
by any projection; on the fouth fide of a ftone wall. Some- 
times fhe contents herfelf with a more expofed part of the 
furface, where the ftone happens to be uneven, and fit for her 
purpofe. Having chofena {pot proper to receive the found- 
ations of the future manfions of her offspring, her next 
care is to provide materials. As her houfe is to be built en- 
tirely of a kind of mortar, the bafis of which mutt be fand ; 
fhe is very curious invher choice of it, feleGiing it grain by 

rain, from fuch as centains fome mixture of carth. ‘T'o 

orten her labour, before fhe tran{ports it for ufe, by means 
of a kind of isliva, which is very vifcid, fhe glues as many 
grains as fhe can carry into a little mais, about the fize of a 
imall fhot. ‘Taking this up with her maxillz, the conveys 
it to the {pot the has fixed upon for the {cite of her cattle. 


A circular plane, compofed of many of thefe little maffes, 
forms the bafis on which it is to be erected; it contains from 
three to eight cells, which are fimilar to each other in their 
form, and equal in dimenfions. Each cell is about an inch 
in' length, and fix lines in diameter; and, before its ori- 
fice 1s clofed, in form refembles a thimble. When its walls 
are raifed to a jufficient height, our little mafon lays up 
in it a ftore of pollen feafoned with honey, for the fufte- 
nance of its future inhabitants; fometimes the proportion 
ot honey is fo great that this provifion is entirely liquid. 
This bufinefs fettled, the depofits her egg, finifhes and co- 
vers in the cell, and then proceeds to the eretion of a 
fecond, which fhe furnifhes and finifhes in the fame man- 
ner, and fo on with refpect to the whole neft. Thefe 
cells are not placed in a line, or any regular order; fore 
are parallel with the wall, others are perpendicular to it, 
and others are inclined to it at different angles; this oc« 
cafions fome empty {paces between the cells, which this 
laborious architect fills up with the fame kind of cement, 
and then beitows on the whole group a common covering, 
made with coarfer grains of fand; fo that at length the 
neft becomes a mafs of mortar, very hard, and not eafily 
penetrated, even by the blade of a knife.; its form is more 
or lefs oblong ; its colour depends on the colour of the 
fand enployed in its conftru€tion.’’—Another {pecies forms 
its nidus, with earth intermixed with chalk, upon ftone 
walls ; and a third for the fake of greater fecurity prefers the 
hollows and cavities in the {tone itfelf for this purpofe. 

Bees, Witp Honey, Hunting of. In the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, No. 376, Mr. Dudley {peaks of a method of 
hunting bees in order to difcover the {pot in which their 
neits are fecreted, as practifed fome years ago in the woods’ 
of New England in America. It confifts merely in catching 
a bee, then letting it fly, and duly obferving the way to 
which it direéts its courfe ; this points out to the hunter the 
dire&tion in which the neft is to be fought after. To find 
the diftance, he takes an off-fet of an hundred perches, and 
then ets fly another bee, but which mutt be of the fame neit; 
and it is afferted, that the angle or poiut where thefe two 
courfes interfeét, is the {pot is which the neft is concealed. 

Begs, Swarming of. See Swarm. 

Bers, Writers one Many authors haye written on bees. 
Among the ancients, Ariftomachus is faid to have ftudied 
them fixty years. Phillifcus retired into a defert wood, that 
he might have the opportunity of obferving them to better 
advantage; Ariftotle made a great number of curious obferva- 
tions on this infeét, which Virgil has put into Latin verfe : 
they have been enlarged and coufirmed by Pliny and others. 
Theophraftus has a fragment flillextant, Usps psAssavy concern 
ing bees 5 or, 8 entitled iu Laertins, Iss jarrvtos, of honey. 

Among the moderns, the number of writers who have 
treated on bees is very great, a few only of which it will 
be expeéted in this place to mention, Prince Frederic Cefi, 
inftitutor of the Roman Academy of Sciences, wrote ex- 
prefsly on bees, as didalfo Swammerdam, Maraldi, and Reau- 
mur, each of whom have treated minutely of them. Schi- 
rach is a diftinguifhed writer on this fubjeét. Hattorff de- 
ferves notice. Among the Englifh, Butler, Gurney, Mills 
Levets, Thorley, Southern, Remnant, Rufden, Warder, 
White, Wildman, Debraw, Hunter, and others, have pub- 
lithed difcourfes on the management of bees, &c. Writers 
who have treated {cientifically of the {pecies in their entomo- 
logical works, are {uch as Linnzus, Fabricius, Geoflroy, 
Scheffer, Villiers, Poda, Reefel, De Geer, Fourcroy, Do- 
novan, Coquebert, &c. A monographia of hees has lately 
seeped in this county by Kirby, and another in France 
about the fame time by Latreille. Nor fhould we omit to 
mention feveral works of rcputation on this fubject that 
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been publifhed on the continent within the Taft few years: 
of this defcrip:ion are the work of Huber of Geneva; “Le 
Mémoire de Bernard fur 1’Education des Abeilles 5”? “* Le 
cours d’Agriculture,’”? by Rozier ; « Abregé de l Hiftoire 
des InfeGtes pour fervir 1’Hiftoire Naturelle des Abeilles,”’ 
by Bazin Gilles Auguftin, firft publifhed in 1747; “ Le 
Mannel Néceffaire au Villageois pour foigner les Abeilles,”’ 
by Lombard ; and the works of Berthaud, Duchet, Ducarne, 
Blangy, Della Rocca, &c. 

Bee, in Afrontbmy. See Aris. 

Ber is alfo ufed figuratively to denote fweetnefs, induftry, 
&c. Thus Xenophon iscalled the Attic bee, on account of the 
great {weetnefs of his {tyle. Antonius got the denomination 
meliffa, or bee, on account of hiscolle¢tion of common places. 

* Leo Allatius gave the appellation of apes urbane to the il- 
luftrious men at Rome, from the year 1630 tothe year 1632. 

Besr-bird, in Ornithology. See 'TROCHILUS MINIMUS 3 
the bee humming bird, or /e plus petit Oifeau mouche of Buf- 
fon. Some refer this name likewife to ‘Trochilus Bicolor ot 
Gmelin, the Colibri of Ferm. Surin. N. 2. 

Bee, Black. See AETuIors. 

Bee-Blocks. See Brocks. 

Beer-boxes. See Hive. 

Bees-bread. See Bee Breav, Farina, and Bee /upra. 

Bee-eater, in Ornithology. See Farco Apivorus, Honey 
Buzzard. 

Bee-flower, or Orchys, in Botany. See Orurys. 

Bee-g/ue, a {oft un€tuous matter employed by bees to ce- 
ment the combs to the hives, and to clofe up the cells. . 

Bee-hive. See Hive. 

Bes-humble, humming bee, wild bee, fynonymous with the 
Bourdon family of bees, adopted by French writers. 

Bee-humble fly. See BomByttus. 

Bee, Order of, was inttituted at Sceaux in France, for men 
and women, in 1703, by Louife, wife of Louis of Bourbon. 
The enfign is a medal of gold, bearing on one fide the portrait 
of the foundrefs, and on the other a bee, with this motto, 
«6 Je fuis petite, mais mes pictures font profondes.” 

Bee-rocks, in Geography, lie on the coait of France, a little 
to the weft of North from the point of St. Maloes. They are 
called the Great and Little Bee ; the latter of which is weft 
of the other, and lies N. W. from the town about a gun-fhot. 
On each of the. bee-rocks is a little houfe. Ships may fail 
within acable’s length of the outermoft or LittleBee, and an- 
chor on the fouth of it in 5 or 6 fathoms at low-water, when 
Bore tower, onthe fouth of St. Maloes, is a little eaft of the 
{mall tower on the point to the fouth of the town. 

BEECH-rresr, in Botany. See Facus. 

- Beecu galls, in Natural Hiffory, the name of afpecics of 
galls or protuberances found on the beech-tree, and ferving 
for the lodement of infeéts. 

Thefe galls are found on the leaves of the beech, and are 
fometimes only one upon a leaf, fometimes more; they always 
grow from the fame point, owing, no doubt, to the fly’s 
having laid fo many eggs in the fame {pot. 

- Thefe galls are of an oblong figure, and fomewhat flatted. 
They vefemble the ftone of a plum in fhape, and are fo hard 
that they are not to be-broken between the fingers; their 
fubftance feems of the fame nature with that of a nut fhell. 
In each gall there is only one cavity, inhabited by a white 
worm, which in time paffes through the nymph fate into 
that of the fly, to which it owed its origin. 

Bercn-ma/f, the fruit of the beech-tree. It fattens hogs 
and deer, and has fometimes fupplied men inftead of bread. 
Chios is faid to have endured a memorable fiege by means of it. 

Bercn, Oil of, Huile de Faine, the fruit of this tree, the 
beech-maft, is an oily farinaceous nut highly nutritious to 
hogs, poultry, and other animals, and like the other fruits 
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of this defcription. may be made to yield a very large quantity 
of pure oil by preffure. This oil has long been prepared in 
feveral diftri€ts in the fouth of France. An interetting ac - 
count of this manufaéture is publithed in the Journal de Phy- 
fique for 1781, by Mr. Verdier. 

The tafte of the beech-maft is mild, un¢tuous, and fome- 
what aftringent. About the month of October it falls fpon- 
taneoufly from the tree, and is colleéted in this and the fuc- 
céeding month. When gathered and picked it is flowly 
dried in the fhade, or with the heat of a very gentle itove ;: 
after which it is at any time fit to be preiled for the oil. The 
very fineft oil is made with the belt nuts picked out by hand, 
but for the larger quantity the mait is fifted and winnowed 
like corn. It is then ground by amachine fimilar toa itamping 
mill, formed of upright beams of wood alternately nifing and 
falling, fet on motion by a large wheel, and when the fruit 
gets too dry in the mill a little water is added. When ground 
{ufficiently fine, it is wrapped up in a coarfe hair cloth once 
doubled, and fubmitted to the fame kind-of prefs which is 
employed for colefeed, and other oils. 

The beech oil, when well made, and from the beft feleGted’ 
fruit, is equal to the belt olive oil, and with this advantage, 
that it will keep much longer ; olive oil beginning to grow 
rancid in about a year anda half, whereas the other improves 
by keeping, to the fixth or eighth year. It is fit for ufe a 
month after it is made. To obtain the fineft oil, befides the 
perfection of the fruit, it is neceffary that the working of the 
mill in which it is ground, fhould be very moderate, fo as 
not to overheat it. 

The water ufed to give the fruit a proper confiftence in 
grinding, mixes with the oil when prefled, fo that it requires 
fome weeks repofe to allow them to feparate. In general 
the oil ftands about three months to clarify, after which it 
is drawn off clear from the water and dregs, and packed up 
either in bottles or in very clofe cafks. The general yield of 
oil is about ten pounds from 4+ buthels, Paris meafure. 

The ufes to which it is applied are all thofe of the common 
fixed vegetable oil, The beft forts are equally grateful for 
the table as the beft olive oil.. The inferior are ufed for 
lamps, for preparing leather, and other purpofes of economy 
and manufacture. 

The cakes that remain after the oil is prefled out are par- 
ticularly ufeful in the fabrication of the oilfrom nuts, as this 
latter fruit is not alone of a proper contiftence for the prefs, 
but muft be mixed with fome more folid fubftance to make 
it work well. Befides this, the cakes of beech-maft are 
proper for fattening animals, or make a very good fuel. 

Anattempt was made in the beginning of the lait century 
to introduce the preparation of beech matt oil in this coun- 
try. The poet and fpeculator, Aaron Hull, obtained a pa- 
tent for this manufaéture, and went to fome expence in elta- 
blifhing it in England about the year 1714. It would ap- 
pear from a letter of his to the earl of Chefterfield (in the 
Harleian Colleétion, and inferted in the Monthly Magazine 
for 1803, p- 339,) that he had formed very fanguine hopes 
of the fuccefs of this plan. However he was obliged foon 
to abandon it, probably in part from a want of a proper fup- 
ply of the fruit, and certainly in a confiderable degree from 
the very limited ufe of oil as an article of food in this country. 

BEEF, in Domeffic Economy, the fleth of black cattle 
prepared for food. ‘The flefh of the dos or ox hind, fays Dr. 
Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 369,) isthe moft denfe of all the 
quadrupeds ; and how far that denfity goes in preventing fo-~ 
lubility, we have an inftance in the bull, whofe flefh is feldom 
chofen as a part of our diet. The flefh of the female fex is 
of a more foluble nature, and fufficiently fit for nourifhment; 
but we commonly prefer the caftrated ox, in which the fat 
is better mixed, and as more alkalefcent, the flefh is more 
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fapid ; and, unlefs it be from avery old animal, is generally 
to be preferred.” The chief difference of alime t in the ox 
kind is that which appearsbetween theold and young. This 
author obferves, that beef, though of a more firm texture, 
and lefs foluble than nyatton, is equally alkalefcent, perfpir- 
able and nutritious... See Foon. 

Beer-eater,-1a Ornithology, the Englith nameof Buphaga 
Africana, a-bird found on the banks of the rivers in Senegal,, 
and the only fpecies of the genus known. See Burnaca. 

Beer-sland, in Siento: a {mall ifland near the coaftof 
America, in the fouth-eait angle of the bay of Campeachy, 
the weit end of which is wafhed by the eaftward opeaing of 
St. Peter and Paulriver. It lies clofe to Triefte iflaud,. is 
7 leagues a and from 3 to 4 broad, and has a fine fandy 
bay, where fhips may ride in 7 or 8 fathoms and be well 
fheltered. N. lat. 15° 30°. W. long. g1° 30’. 

» Beer-ifland is alfo one of the {maller Virgin iflands in the 
Wett Indies, fituatebetween Dog ifland on the weft, and Tor- 
tola on the eaft, in fir Francis Drake’s bay. It is about five 
miles long, and one broad. N, lat. 18° 23’. W. long. 63° 2’. 

. BEEKMAN, a confiderable townfhip of America in 
Duchefs county, New York, containing 3,597 inhabitants, 
including ro6 flaves. Inthe State cenfus of 1796, there 
appear to be 502 eleétors in this townfhip- 

- BEELE, m Mining, an inflrument xfed by the work- 
men to break and pick out the ore from the rocks in which 
it lies. This initrument is called by the tinmen in Cornwall a 
“‘tubber.”’ It is an iron inftrument of eight or ten pounds 
weight, made fharp, and fteeled at both ends, and having a 
hole in the middle, where the handle is fixed in. When the 
ore lies in hard rocks, thisinftrument wears out fo faft, that 
it muft have new points made to it every fortnight. The 
miners who dig up the ore in the mines, are, from the ufe 
of this inftrument, called beele-men ; and thofe who attend 
them, and whofe bufinefs it is to take up the matter the 
others loofen or break up, are, from their inftrument, which 
is a broad and hollow iron fhovel, or a wooden one, witha 
very {trong iron lip, called the « fhovellers.’?_ In Cornwall, 
when the ore lies in a hard bed, they allow two fhovellers 
to three beele-men; and when it lies in a foft and earthy 
matter, two beelemen and three fhovellers are the propor- 
tion. Phil. Tranf. N° 69. p. 2104. 

. BEELIKE, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and duchy of Weltphalia, 4 
miles'weft of Rhuden, and 10 E.N.E. of Arentberg. 

BEELZEBUB, or Baarzesus, i. e. the lord of a fly, 
in Ancient Mythology, was a god of the Philiftines, and had 
a temple and eA at Ekron, (2 Kings,i. 2.) From 
this paflage it appears, that the name was not given to this 
object of idolatrous worfhip by way of contempt ; becaufe 
it was ufed by Ahaziah at the very time when he was ac- 
knowledging his divinity, and defirous of confulting him 
concerning his recovery. This is farther evident, from the 
meaning of the appellation and the reafon of its being given. 
Hiftory informs us, that thofe who lived in hot climates, 
and where the foil was moift, which was the cafe with the 
Ekronites, who bordered upon the fea, were exceedingly 
infefted with flies ; and shel infects were thought to occa- 
fion contagious diftempers. Pliny (N.H.1.x.c. 28. § 40.) 
mentions a people who flopped a peflilence which had been 
thus pa 3 by facrificing to the “ fly-hunting-god.”’ 
It feems not improbable that fome imagined cure of this 
kind, ora perfuafion of his power of driving away 
flies from the places they frequented, might be the reafon 
why the god of Ekron was called Beelzebub. For it was 
¢uftomary with the heathens, to call their gods by the 
name of thofe infeéts from which they were believed to de- 
liver their worthippers. The “ god of flies,” Muwdn:, and 
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the “fly-hunter,’” Muaypos, were titles afcribed'to Jupiter? 
as well as to Hercules. Indeed, fome of the Greek fathers 
thought, that this “fly-god” was worthipped under the 
form of a fly; and it is obferved by Mr. Young (on Ido- 
latry, vol. il. ps 91, 92.) that it was cultomary with the 
Heathens to reprefent their gods by fome creatures that 
were facred'to them, However, the fuppofed power of 
this god over that noxious infect, the fly, feems to be the 
moit probable reafon of the name of Beelzebub. Bee!- 
zebub, therefore, being a title of honour, and as fuch ap- 
plied by his worthippers to the god of Ekron, there is no 
reafon for doubting, that it was in ufe among the Philif- 
tines, as well as among the Jews. (Bochart, vol. ii. p. 36, 
&c. Op. vol. iii. p. 500. Selden de Diis. Syr. Syntag. ii. 
ce. 6. p. 227. ed. Amit.. 1680.) Among the Jews, the ap- 
pellation Beelzebub, notwithitanding its feeming meanneis, 
could not be ufed as a term of derifion. For the Jews. 
had learned of the heathens to regard a power of driving 
away flies, as a divine prerogative: endeavouring to per- 
fuade men, that the temple of Jerufalem, though fo many 
facrifices were daily offered there, never had a fly upon it : 
thus copying, rather than deriding, what the heathens fa- 
bled concerning fome of their temples, into which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, Solinus, and others, no fly could enter. It 
has been faid, indeed, that the Greek word ufed in the New 
Teftament, is not “ Beelzebub,’’ but “ Beelzebul,’? which 
fignifies the ‘lord of a dunghill;” and hence it has been 
inferred, that this name could not have beeu ufed by the Hea- 
thens; but mutt have been given by the Jewsinderifion. Jerom, 
however, not underftanding the commonreading, changed BeeA- 
Asa into Be:r%Gx; and this fubtitutiowias beenapproved by 
feveralcritics, has beenadoptedinthevulgate, andthencetrans- 
ferred into Luther’stranflation. Intheancient languagesit was 
not uncommon to change 4 into / (fee letter B;) and, on this 
fuppofition, the Greek word will agree with the Hebrew, 
But if Beelzebul be ufed as a different 
name from Beelzebub, there will be no reafon for fuppofing 
that it was ufed by the Jews as an expreffion of contempt. 
The Hebrew word 4} }, zebul, properly fignifies ‘an 
habitation,”’ and as Subs obferves, is applied to the hea- 
vens, the manfion of the deity. In this fenfe it will agree 
with the title of Beelfemin, or Beelfamen, ‘the lord of hea- 
ven,” whichthe Ekronites, andother Pheenicians, gavetotheir 
fupreme numen. Whether, therefore, Beelzebub and Beel- 
zebul be different names, or the fame name with different 
terminations, they defcribe the perfon whom the Heathens 
regarded as their chief deity. 
eelzebub, in the New Teftament, (Matt. xii. 24. Mark, 
iii. 22.) is called apy wy Taw Dexsproviorry the prince of demons, 
(prince of the devils, Engl. Tranf.); and it has been com- 
monly apprehended, that demons and the prince are the 
fame {pirits as the devil and his angels. Satan and Beel- 
zebub, fay thofe that adopt this opinion, (See Doddridge 
on Matt. xii. 25. Fam. Expof. vol. i. p. 391, note g. and 
Pegge’s Anfwer to Sykes) are names for the fame perfon ; 
for when Chrift was reproached with calting out demons 
by the affiftance of the prince of demons, he replied, * How 
can Satan caft out Satan?” (Matt. xii. 26. Mark, iii. 23. 
Luke, xi. 18.) Now if Satan, who is confidered as the 
fame perfon with the devil (Rev, ix. 12, Matt. iv. i. com- 
pared with Mark, i. 12.), was the prince of thofe demons 
who were caft out by Chrift; then demons are the fame 
fpirits as the deyil’s angels. And on this fuppofition, there 
can be noother difference between demons and thedevil than 
that which {ubfifts between a prince and his fubjeéts, who 
both partake of one common nature, though the prince, as 
prefiding over the reft, hath a peculiar name of his own, 
Dr. Lardner (Cafe of Demoniacs, p. 42. Works, vol. i, 
P+ 4487) 
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p- 448.) admits, that the devil, who is fuppofedito: be’ the 
chief or prince of the fallen angels, is often called Satan 
and Beelzebub. Mr. Farmer is of opinion (Effay, on the 
Demoniacs of the N. T. p. 16.) that it doth not follow from 
the above cited paffage, that the devil is ever called Beel- 
zebub. ‘The term ‘Satan,’’ he fays, isnot appropriated to 
one particular perfon or fpirit, but fignifies ‘an adverfary”? or 
opponent, in general. The Jews called every demon by 
this name, and ufed it in the plural number ; and the words 
of our Saviour, “How can Satan caft out Satan,’’ taken in: 
their ftriéteft fenfe, imply that there were feveral Satans: 
fo that our Lord might only mean, ‘that it was unrea- 
fonable to fuppofe that one demon would caft out another.” 
Or if you underftand him to the following purpofe: “were 
Beelzebub, whom you regard as the chief of the poffeffing 
demons, to expel himfelf, which would in effect be the cafe 
were he to expel: his agents and inftruments, he would a& 
again{t his own intereft, and defeat his own fehemes;’’ it 
will not follow, that Beelzebub was confidered as the fame 
perfon with the devil. ~ There feems to be no reference to 
the latter. He and Beelzebub might be regarded as two 
diftin& perfons ; and yet eackbe called “Satan,’’ an adver- 
fary, or opponent. ‘If Beelzebub and:his demons were, 
in our Saviour’s time, conceived to be the very fame perfons 
as the devil and his angels, is it not very furprifing,”’ fays 
this author, “that the New Teftament, in its onginal lan- 
guage, fhould always {peak of the difeafed perfons under 
confideration as poffefied by a “demon” or “ demons,” 
and never by “the devil?’ or devils??? a word, as all muft 
allow, that is never there applied to evil {pirits in the plural 
number, whatever its ufe may be in the fingular. He 
adds, ‘“inafmuch as Chrift is here replying to: the Pharifees, 
and reafoning with them on their own principles, he cannot 
be fuppofed to fpeak of a different order of beings from 
what they did. Satan, therefore, muft be equivalent to 
demon, in the fenfe in which demon was ufed by them.” 
See Demon. “Should it then appear,” fays Mr. Farmer, 
‘that by demons and their prince they underitood human 
Spirits, it will from hence follow, that Chrift cannot be 
ipeaking of {pirits of a celeftial origin.” If by the devil, we 
are to underiland a fallen angel, this writer thinks that, he 
could not be the fame with Beelzebub. The Jews, in their 
ancient writings, were not accuftomed to call the devil by 
this name, but by that of Afinodus, or Samael; as Bo- 
chart, (Oper. vel. ili. p. 501.) Selden, (ubi fupra, p. 23 r.) 
and others allow. Beelzebub, in the eftimation of the Pha- 
rifees, was the prince of the “ poffeffiag demovs,”’ and there- 
fore, as Mr. Farmer fuppofes, he was, in their eftimation, a 
human fpirit ; and in proof of this he alleges the teftimony 
of Jofephus (De Bell. Jud. 1. vii. e. 6. § 3). Betides Beel- 
zebub was, as we have already ftated, a heathen deity ; ex- 
prefsly deneminated in the Old Teftament, the god of Ek- 
ron ; and reprefented by the Pharifees under the fame title 
and charaCter as the heathens themfélves afcribed to their 
gods. “If Beelzebub,” fubjoins Mr. Farmer, “ wasa hea- 
then demon, ordeity, he was no other than a deified human 
{pirit: for fuch were all the heathen demons, who were the 
more immediate objects of the public eftablifhed worfhip ; 
and thofe in particular to whom divination and oracles were 
aferibed. And if the prince of demons was of human ex- 
traét, no doubt his fubjets were fo likewife. 

BEELZEBUL, in Entomology, a {peciesof Scanazzus 
that inhabits America. On the-thorax is a triple promi- 
nence ; and three horns onthe head, the middle one larger 
than the others. Fabricius. 

BrevzeBu, in Zoology, a fpecies of S1m1A that inha- 
bits South America; and is tailed, bearded, and black ; 
tail prehenfile; tip, with the feet, brown. Linnzus. This: 
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appears to be the guariba of Marcgrave; howling baboon of 
Bancroft ; preacher monkey of Pennant; and /?ouarine of: 
Buffon. It is faid to be about the fize of a fox, ofa black 
colour, and the hair of its fur long, gloffy, and remarkably: 
fmooth. This is-a fierce animal, and inhabits the woods of 
Brafil, and Guiana, in vaft numbers; wanders in large flocks 
in the night time, and howls hideoufly. Dr. Shavw obferves 
that this howling faculty is owing to the conformation of 
the os-hyoides, or throat bone, whicly is dilated into a bot- 
tle-fhaped cavity. Maregrave, in {peaking of the guariba, 
acquaints usthat one fometimes mounts the top of a branch, 
and affembles a multitude below; he them fets up a howl: 
fo loud and horrible, that a perfon at a diftance would ima-. 
gine that a hundred joined in the cry ; aftera certain {pace, 
he gives a: fignal with his hand, when the whole aifembly 
join in chorus, but on another jignal, a fudden filence pre- 
vails, and then the orator finifhes hisharangue. Wirey calls 
this animal Beelzebut, retaining however at the fame time 
the naine ?ovarine, under which it is defcribed by Buffon. 

BEEMAH, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, which: 
is a principal branch of the Kiitnah, joining it near Wdghiry 
rifes in the mountains, on'the'north of Poonah, probably not 
far from the fources of the Godavery, and pafies within 30 
miles of the eaft fide of Poonah, where it is named Bewrahy 
as well as Beemah.’ It forms the caftern boundary of Vifia- 
pour, and pafles about 80 or 82 geographical miles to the 
weft of Golconda, croffing the road from it to Ralicotte.. 
The Beemah, according to Mr. Orme, poffefies virtues fimie’ 
lar to thofe of the rivers efteemed facred by the Hindoos:: 
that is, ablutions performed in its: ftream have’ a: religious: 
efficacy fuperior to thofe performed in ordinary ftreams. 
Rennell’s: Memoir, p. 244, &c. 

BEEMEN, or Suremen, in dfronomy, feven tars of the 
fourth magnitude, following cach other, in the fourth flexure: 
of the conttellation Eridanus. 

BEEMSTER, in Geography, a large drained lake or 
marfh of North Holland. It wastormerly alake, covering 
a\ great extent of country, which, by the induitry of the 
Hollanders, who, by means of variouscanals, have drained the 
waters, is converted into an excellent pafture ground. It’ 
has neither towns nor villages, but'a great number of houfes, 
which are difperfed along the fides of the canals and roads. - 

BEEN, in J¥ufic, the name of an Indian fretted iaftru- 
ment of the cuittar kind. The finger-board is 21¢ths in- 
ches long. A little beyond each end of the finger-board 
are two gourds, and beyond thefeare the pegs and tail-piece 
which hold the wires. ‘The whole length of the inftrument 
is three feet fevea inches. The firft gourd is fixed at ten 
inches from the top, and the fecond at about two feet 114, 
The gourds are very large, about fourteen mches diameter, 
and have a round piece cut out of the bottom, about five 
inches diameter. The finger-board ‘is about two inches 
wide. The wires are fevenin number, and confitt of two 
fteel ones, very clofe together, in the right fide; four brafs 
ones on the finger-board; and one brafs-one on the left fide. 
They are tuned in the following manner. 
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* The great fingularity of this inftrument is the height of 
the frets; that neareft the nut is one inch 4, and that 
at the other extremity about 2ths of an inch, and the de- 
creafe is pretty gradual. By this means the finger never 
touches the finger-board itfelf. The frets are fixed on with 
wax bythe performer himfelf, which he does entirely by 
ear. 
The frets arenineteenin number. On the wires R and S, 
‘which are thofe principally ufed, there is an extent of two 
“ottaves, a whole note with all the half notes complete in the 
firft octave, but the g § , and 4 b wanting in the fecond. 
The performer’s apology for this was, that he could eafily 
get thofe notes by prefling the ftring a little hard upon the 

ts f % and 2 &, which is very true from the height of the 
“frets; but he afferted that this was no defe& in his parti- 
cular inftrument, but that all beens were made fo. The 
wires, T, U, are feldom ufed, except open. 

The been is held over the left fhoulder, the upper gourd 
ae on that fhoulder, and the lower one on the right 


ee. 

The frets are Ropped with the left-hand; the firft and 
fecond fingers are principally ufed. The little finger of 
this hand is fometimes ufed to {trike the note V. The 
‘third finger is feldom ufed, the hand fhifting up and down 
the finger-board with great rapidity. The fingers of the 
right hand are ufed to {trike the ftrings of this hand; the 
third finger is never ufed. The two firft fingers {trike the 
wires on the finger-board, and the little finger ftrikes the 
two wires. The two firft fingers of this hand are defended 
oe a piece of wire put on the tops of them in the manner 
of athimble: when the performer plays ftrong, this caufesa 
very jarring difagreeable found ; whereas, when he plays 
fofily, the tone of the inftrument is remarkably pleafing. 

The ftyle of mufic on this inrument is in general that of 
greatexecution. I could hardly everdifcover, fays Mr. Fowke, 
any regular air orfubject. ‘The mufic feems to confift of a 
number of detached paffages, fome very regular in their afcent 
and defcent: and thofe that are played foftly, are moft of 
them both uncommon and pleafing. Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. i p.295, &c. See Plutes of Mufic. 

BEER, a fpirituous liquor, made from any farinaceous 
ak but generally from barley. Accordingly, it is a 

quor of very ancient and general ufe. See Axe. 

The word is Saxon, formed from the German bier, of the 
Latin bibere. 

Several authors have maintained, that there was no malt 
liquor known by the appellation of beer, as diftinguifhed 
from the ancient liquor called ale, till the ufe of hops was 
introduced. See Hors. However, we find, by a ftatute 
of the twelfth parliament of the 23d year of king James ILI. 
of Scotland, (c. 88.) that it was enacted, that no perfons 
fhould mix wine or “beer,” under pain of death. Befides 
this inftance, occurring in 1482, many others might be 
produced confuting the vulgar tradition, that beer, as a li- 
quor, diftinét from ale, was not known in England till the 
reign of Henry VIII. Inthe year 1492, we finda licence 
from king Henry VIL. toa Flemming (cited in the 12th tome 
of the “ Fodera,” p. 471.) for exporting fifty tons of ale, 
called “beer” or bere;’ and in the fame year one of the 
xb attendants into France was a beer-brewer of Green- 
wich in Kent. Although it may probably he true, that 
beer, brewed with hops, was not setae in England till 
after this time ; yet other materials were ufed, helt hops 
were known, for making the liquor that was called “ beer,” 
fuch as wormwood, i other plants, which ferved inftead 
of hops, for preferving malt-liquor, cither by fea or land. 
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Beer is made from malt by extraction with water and fer- 
mentation. With this view, a quantity of malt, freed from its 
germs, andiufiicient foroneintended brewing, iscoarfely bruil- 
ed by grinding, and in the mafh-tub, firit well mixed with 
fome cold, then fcalded with hot water drawn upon it from 
the boiler. It is afterwards ftrongly and uniformly ftirred. 
When the whole mafs has ftood quietly for a certain time, 
the extraét (math), or fweet-wort, is brought into the 
boiler ; and the malt remaining in the tub is once more ex- 
tracted by infufion with hot water. This fecond extra@, 
treated in like manner, is added to the firft, and both are 
boiled together. This clear decoétion is now drawn off, 
and called boiled wort. To make the beer more fit for 
digeftion, and at the ‘ame time to deprive it of its too 
great and unpleafant {weetnefs, the wort is mixed with a 
decoétion of hops, or elfe thefe are boiled with it. After 
which it ought to be quickly cooled, to prevent its tranfition 
into acetous fermentation, which would enfue, if it were 
kept too long ina high temperature. On this account, the 
wort is transferred into the cooler; where it is expofed with 
a large furface to cold air, and from this to the fexeearite 
tub, that by addition of a fufficient portion of recent yeaft it 
may begin to ferment. When this fermentation has pro- 
ceeded to a due degree, and the yeaft ceafes to rife, the 
beer is conveyed into cafks, placed in cool cellars, where it 
finifhes its fermentation, and where it is well kept and pre- 
ferved under the name of “barrelled beer,’’ with the pre- 
caution of occafionally filling up the vacancy caufed in the 
veffels by evaporation. Or, the beer is bottled before it 
has done fermenting ; and the bottles are {topped a little 
before the fermentation is completely over. By fo doing, 
the bottled beer is rendered iparkling. In this ftate it 
frequently burfts the bottles, by the difengagement of the 
carbonic acid gas which it contains: and it itrongly froths, 
like champaign, when brought into conta with air on being 
poured into another veflel, Gren’s Chymiitry, vol. ii. p. 63. 
For the procefs of brewing, particularly according to the 
Englifh mode; fee Brewinc. 


Beer, well prepared, fhould be limpid and clear, poffefs.a 
due quantity of f{pirit, excite no dilagreeable {weet tate, 
and contain no difengaged acid. By thefe properties, it is 
a fpecies of vinous beverage, and is diltinguithed from wine, 
in the ftriét fenfe, and other liquors of that kind, by the 
much greater quantity of mucilaginous matter which it has 
received by extraction from the melted grains; bat which 
alfo renders it more nourifhing. “ Brown beer”? derives its co- 
lour from malt ftrongly roatted in the kiln, and its bitterifh 
tafte from the hops. ‘ Pale beer’? is brewed from malt 
dried in the air, or but lightly roafted, with but little orno 
hops at all. 

Tacitus, in {peaking of the ancient Germans, asalfo Diof- 
corides, Galen, &c. condemn beer, as prejudicial to the 
head, nerves, and membranous parts, as occafioning a more, 
lafting and more uncafy drunkennefe thau wine, and as pro- 
moting a fuppreffion of urine, and fometimes a leprofy. 


Meff. Perrault, Rainffant, and others, defend the mo- 
dern beer: urging, that the hops ufed with us, and which 
the ancients were itrangers to, having a faculty of purifying 
the blood, and removing obitructions, ferve as a corrective, 
and free our drink from the inconveniences objected to that 
of the ancients. For the qualiticsof beer, fee Mart-Li- 
Qquor. 

In new England they make beer from maize, or even the 
bread made thereof. Some phyficians recommend beer 


made of oats and birch-water, as preferable, in nephritic 
calesy 
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cafes, to that made of barley. Phil. Tranf. N° 97. p. 6135. 
N? 138. 

Ir. Park, in the account of his travels through Africa, 
informs us, that the negroes make excellent beer of one 
foecies of their corn, by malting the feeds nearly in the 
fame manner as barley is ma'ted in England; and he fays, 
that the beer, thus made, was to his tatte equal to the beit 
ftrong beer he had ever taited in his native country. 

Sour or decayed beer may be reftored divers ways as 
by falt made of the afhes of barley-ftraw, put into the vef- 
fel, and ftirred ; or by three or four handfuls of beech-afhes 
thrown into the veffe', and ftirred ; or, where the ‘liquor is 
not very four, by a little put into a bag, without fiirring ; 
chalk calcined, oyfter-fhells, egg-fhells burat, fea-thells, 
crabs eyes, alkalized coral, &c. do the fame, as they imbibe 
the acidity, and unite with it into a {weetnefs. Beer, itis 
faid, may be kept from turning four in fummer by hanging 
into the veffel a bag containing a new-laid egg, pricked full 
of little pin-holes, fome laurel-berries, and a few barley- 

rains ; or by a new-laid egg and walnut-tree leaves. Lan- 
rel berries alone, their {kin being peeled off, will keep beer 
from deadnefs ; and the throwing fixed air into it will re- 
ftore it. Glauber commends his fal mirabile and fixed nitre, 

ut into a linen bag, and hung on the top of the .cafk, fo as 
to reach the liquor, not only for recovering four beer, but 
for preferving and ftrengthening it. See ALE. 

Beer tafting of the cafk, may be freed from it, by putting 
a handful of wheat in a bag, and hanging it to the weffel. 
The grounds of beer forma very rich manure. 

Beer Pofet. See ZyrHoGAva. 

Beer, Lager, is ufed by calico-printers, chemifts, lapi- 
daries, fcarlet-dyers, vinezar merchants, white-lead-men, &c. 

Brer-Meafure. See Measure. 

Beer-Vinegar. See VINEGAR. 

Beer-Haven, in Geography. See Bear-Haven. 

BEERING, Beurine, or Berne, Vitus, in Biogra- 
phy, aneminent navigator, was a native of Denmark, and 
born towards the conclufion of the 17th century. After 
having made two voyages to India, he entered in 1704, asa 
lieutenant in the Ruffian navy, in which he afterwads rofe 
to the rank of captain and commodore. In purfuance ofa 
plan conceived by Peter I., and communicated on his death- 
bed to Beering, for making difcoveries in that tempeftuous 
fea which lies between Kamt{chatkaand America, this adven- 
turous navigator fet failin 1728, accompaniedby T'{cherikof, 
from the mouth of the Kamtfchatka river, with a view of 
alcertaining whether the two continents of Afia and Ame- 
rica were feparated, according to the inftructions prepared 
by Peter I. on his death-bed for this purpofe. Coaiting 
along the eaftern fhore of Siberia, he arrived at the latitude 
of 67° 18', but madeno difcovery of the oppofite continent. 
In 1729, foon after his return, he failed again in profecution 
_ of the fame defign, but without fuccefs. A third expedi- 
tion was planned in 1741, and the condué ofit was entruit- 
ed with Beering and Ticherikof, who encountered many dif- 
afters, and paved the way to all the important difcoveries 
afterwards made by the Ruffians. Two veflels, named the 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, were deftined for this enterprife : the 
formerwascommanded by capt. Beering, and had on board 76 
perfons, including officers, and the latterby capt. T{cherikof, 
accompanied by Delile, profefforof aftronomy, and the fame 
number of mariners. From the bay of Awatfcha, which 
they left on the 4th of June, they proceeded northwards ; 
and the veffels parted ina ftorm, and never more faw one 
another during the voyage. Beering fteered in a fouthern 
diseétion from the soth to the 46th degree of latitude in 
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Search of Tfcherikof, but finding the fearch to be fruitlefs 
the direéted his courfe eaftwards, and at the end of fix weeks 


from the time of firf. failing, defcried land in the latitude of 
59° and fome minutes, and in the longitude of 4o° from 
Awatfcha. On the zoth of July they anchored among 
fome iflands, on one of which they landed; but they neg- 
leGted to accomplifh the main object of their miffion, which 
was the difcovery of the American coaft, which afterwards 
appeared to be {fo near their prefent ftation. This, however, 
feems to have been owing to the difcontent and infubording- 
tion that prevailed among the crew and officers of the 
fhip. Having obferved feveral iflands in the courfe of their 
voyage, they,at length, viz. on the 5th of November, found 
themifelves, asthey apprehended, onthecoaft of Kamtfchatka, 
near the bay of Awatfcha ; but the land which they per- 
ceived proved to be an ifland, on which the fhip was wreck- 
ed, and where the commander, and feveral of the crew, died 
foon after their landing, of the fcurvy, famine, and fatigue. 
Steller, who.accompanied Beering, and wrote a journal af 
the voyage, obferves, in juftice to the commodore, that he 
exerted himfelf to the utmeft of his ability in executing the 
defign of his miffion, but that he was himfelf confcious of 
his unfitnefs for the arduous tafk on account of his age 
and irrefelution, His temper was too mild for the go- 
vernment of a diforderly crew: and his deference to his 
officers led. them to prefume on their own importance, and to 
defpife his authority. Worn out at laft with hunger, thirit, 
cold, weaknefs, and anxiety, the oedematous tumours in his 
feet, from which he had long fuffered, increafed by the feve- 


ity of the weather, and a mortification of the belly tak- 


ing place, he breathed his laft on the sth of December, 
and was buried between his adjutant commiffary and tw 
grenadiers. ‘* On our departure from the ifland,” fays 
Steller, ‘we erected over the grave a wooden crofs to 
ferve as a monument, and at the fame time to bea 
teftimony of our having taken poffeffion of the country.” 
Steller alleges feveral arguments to prove that Beering dif. 
covered the continent of America, at cape St. Elias, lying, 
according to his eftimation, in N. lat. 58° 28’, and in longi- 
tude from Ferro 236°; and that the coaft touched at by 
Ticherikof was fituated in lat. 56°. long. 241°. The coatts, 
fays Steller, were bold, projecting chains of high mountains, 
fome of which were covered with fnow, and their fides cloth- 
ed from the bottom to the top with large tradts of thick and 
fine wood. Steller went on fhore and obferved feveral {pe- 
cies of birds not known in Siberia, and one in particular, de- 
{cribed by Catefby under the name of the blue jay, peculiar 
to North America. The foil was different from that of 
Kamtfchatka, and of the neighbouring iflands, and he found 
feveral plants which botanilts deem peculiar to America. 
Befides, it has been alleged that they muft at leaft have ap- 
proached yery near that continent ; as the natives of the 
iflands on which they touched, prefented to them the “ calu- 
met” or pipe of peace, which is a fymbol of friendfhip uni- 
verfal among the people of North America, and an ufage of 
arbitrary inftitution peculiar to them. Soon after the re- 
turn of Beering’s crew from the ifland, where he was fhip- 
wrecked and died, the inhabitants of Kamtf{chatka ventured 
over to that ifland, to which the fea-otters and other fea-ani- 
mals were accuftomed to refort in great numbers. Steller’s 
Journal apud Pallas. Coxe’s Ruffian Difcoveries, p. 20, 
p- 277, &c. Tooke’s View of the Ruffian Empire, vol. i. 
p- 156. vol. iii. p. 40. p. 499. See Asia, and the following 

articles, BerrinoG’s afin, &c. 
Beerine’s Bafin, in Geography, a name given in honour of 
commodore Beering, tothat part of the North Pacific Ocean, 
compre-~ 
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comprehending about 1200 leagues incircuit, which is formed 
bythe Archipelago, calledthe Aleutianor Aleoutikie iflands, 
with the north-welt coaft of America, and the north-éaft coait 
of Afia, and which communicates towards the fouth with the 
great Boreal ocean by as many {traits as the iflands form chan- 
nels between them, and towards the north, under the 66th 
parallel, with the Arétic Frozen ocean, by Beering’s Straits 
alone. See ALEUTIAN. 

_ Beertno’s, or Benrinc’s Bay, a bay on the north-weit 
coaft of America, fituated between cape Suckling and cape 
Fair-weather, and fo called in honour of commodore Beer- 
ing, who, in 1741, difcovered this bay, and anchored in it. 
The extreme points of this bay, in Vancouver’s chart, are 
port Manby and,port Turner; cape Phipps lies to the fouth 
of it, and port Mulgrave, formed by iflands, and affording a 
convenient anchoring place fecure from all winds, is fituated 
within the bay. In this part of the bay, Beering is fuppofed 
to have anchored. Beering’s mount, St. Elias, fes at a {mall 
diftance to the north of this bay. Mr. Dixon called it 
Admiralty bay. La Peroufe dotwihece it under the denomi- 
nation of Behring’s river. According to captain Cook, the 
opening of this bay was in N. lat. 59° 18’; and la Peroufe 
makes it 59° 20’. Cook’s longitude was 220° 19’ E. or 139° 
41’ W. 142° 1’ W. from the meridian of Paris. La Pe- 
roufe fixes his longitude at 142° 2’, making only a difference 
of 1 from that of Cook. Vancouver, who reconnoitred 
this coaft more accurately than capt. Cook had an opportu- 
nity of doing, as he pafled it at fome diftance from the fhore, 
places it further to the north and welt, its opening being 
about §9° 32’, and E. long. 220° 35’. 

Beerinc’s Jfland, an ifland in the north Pacific ocean 
on the north-eaft of Kamtfehatka, which fome have con- 
fidered as one of the groups, called the Aleutian ifles, (fee 
Arevutian) and others have feparated from it. 
ifland was difcovered by Beering in 1741. This adventu- 
rous navigator, having been for fome time in a ftate of 
indifpofition and decay, was unable to concern himfelf about 
the mana nt of his fhip, and his crew were generally 
attacked by the feurvy, and in a fickly, enfeebled condi- 
tion. Purfuing their navigation, they were at length driven 
by the winds and feas on this ifland, with the pofition of 
which, with regard to the two continents, they were un- 
acquainted, and here the fhip was caft away. On the 8th 
of December, Beering died on this ifland, which has very 
properly aflumed the name of the firft navigator who 
ventured into thefe feas, and who difsovered the weft con- 
tinent of America, in a latitude which, before him, no 
known voyager bad attained. In the following year, the 
furviving crew contrived, with great trouble, to conftruct 
a boat, which conveyed them to Kamtichatka. This 
ifland is fituated between the north latitude of 55° and 
56°, and E. long. 167’ 20/, about 50 leagues from the 
coaft of Kamtfchatka. It is 165 verfts in length, and of 
various breadths, the greateft breadth being 23 verfts ; arid it 
confifts of a range of bold cliffs and hills, which, fepara- 
ted by feveral very narrow valleys, lying north and fouth, 
feem to rife from the fea like a fiugle rock, The highett 
of thefe mountains are elevated perpendicularly, not above 
a thoufand fathoms, covered with a yellow clay, and much 
riven by ftorms and weather. “The motntains confift of 
gramte, thofe rows excepted that ftand neareft the fea, 
which are commonly of fand-ftone, and form, not unfre- 
quently, ftone walls, that are very fteep. In thefe moun- 
tains there are many caverns. In the year 1741, three 
{mart fhocks of earthquakes were perceived in this ifland ; 
the fea about it is not covered with ice, and the cold is 
1 general moderate; although there are mountains on 
which the fhow never diffulves. Neither thunder nor the 
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aurora borealis has been obferved here. The ifland has 
{fprings of excellent water, and beautiful cataraGs. Of 
animals there are only ice foxes, feals, fea-bears, fea-lions, 
fea-cows, &c. No wood grows upon this ifland; but fe- 
veral kinds of plants are found upon it. It is uninhabit- 


“ed. The fhips which have been accuitomed to navigate 


thefe feas have frequently wintered on this ifland, in order 
to procure a itock of falted provifions from the fea-cows 
and other amphibious animals, that are found here in great 
abundance. ‘Tooke’s View of the Ruffian Empire, vol, i. 
p- 156, &c. Marchand’s Voyage, vol. i. Introd. p> 335 

Beerine’s Straits, feparate Afia from America, being 
bounded on the American fide, by cape Prince of Wales, 
in N, lat. 65° so’. E. long. 191° 50’, and on the fide of Afia, 
by the eaft cape in N. lat. 66° 6’ and E. long. 190° 22', 
The breadth of this ftrait is about 13 leagues, or near 
40 miles, its depth is from 12 to 30 fathoms. It was 
difcovered firft by Beering, and afterwards by captain Cook. 
Beering, in his voyage of 1718, is faid to have proceeded 
as far north as 67° 18’, and therefore muft have reached 
a latitude more northerly by about a degree and a quarter 
than that of the moit eaftern part of the old continent. 
He had, therefore, entered the Frozen Ocean, and muft 
have actually paffed this ftrait, probably in the ufual fogs 
of the climate, without difcovering land to the eaft ; how- 
ever, our great navigator, captain Cook, gave the name of 
the Danifh adventurer to thefe ftraits, when with his ufual 
accuracy, he afterwards explored them. T'o the north of thefe 
ftraits the Afiatic fhore leads rapidly to the weftward ; 
but the American proceeds nearly in a northern direction, 
till, at the diftance of about 4 or 5 degrees, the conti- 
nents are joined by folid and impenetrable bonds of ice. 
The fea from the fouth of thefe flraits to the crefcent 
of ifles between Afia and America, is very thallow, and 
deepens from thefe {traits till foundings are loft in the Pa- 
cific ocean, fouth of thefe ifles. Between them and the 
ftraits there is faid to be an increafe from 12 to 54 fa- 
thoms, excepting off cape Thaddeus, where the chaune! is 
of greater depth. From this, and other circumttances, it 
has been thought not improbable that a feparation of 
the continents may have taken place in fome unknown 
period, at thefe ftraits, and that the whole fpace from the 
ifles to that {mall opening might once have been dry land ; 
and that the fury of the watery element, actuated by that 
of fire, might have fubverted and overwhelmed the traét, 
and left the iflands as volcanic remains of this great erup- 
tion. The famous Japanefe map places fome iflands appa- 
rently within thefe ftraits, denominated “ Ya Zue,’’ or 
the kingdom of the dwarfs. Hence it has been imagined, 
that America was not unknown to the Japanefe, and that 
they had, as Kempfer and Charlevoix have fuggelted, made 
voyages of difcovery; and according to the lait writer, 
that they had aQually wintered upon the continent, where 
probably meeting with the Efquimaux, they might, in com- 
parifon with themfelves, juftly diftinguith shi By the name 
of dwarfs. See Asta. 

BEERO, a Moorith kingdom of Africa, lying to the 
north of Bambara, and north-weft of a Foulah fate, called 
Maffina. Its capital is Walet, fituate, ‘according to. Mr. 
Park’s information, about 240 geographical miles to the eatt 
of Benowm. In Rennel’s map of North Africa, Walet is in 
N. lat. 15° 45’, and W. long. 2? 45’. The kingdom of 
Beero borders on Sahara, or the Great Defert. 

BEEROTH, in Ancient Geography, a city of the Gi- 
deonites, afterwards of the tribe of Benjamin, Jofh. ix. 11 
According to Eufebius, it was diftant 7 miles from Jerufa 
lem, in the way towards Nicopolis, 

Berrorn, of the children of Jaakan, was a ftation of the 
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Mraelites (Deut. x. 6.), placed by Eufebius 10 miles from 
the city of Petra. 

BEER-SHEBA, called alfo Bersape and BARSHEBA, 
a city given by Jofhua to the tribe of Judah, and afterwards 
transferred. to Simeon. Jofh. xv. 28. It derived its name 
from yAY-AND beer-fheba, the well of an oath, from the 
well on which Abraham and Ifaac ratified their alliance by 
an oath with Abimelech. It was diftant fouth from He- 
bron 20 miles, and had a Roman garrifon in the time of 
Eufebius and Jerom. The limits of the Holy Land are often 
exprefled in Scripture by the terms ‘‘from Dan to Beer-fhe- 
ba’’.(2 Sam. xvii. 11. &c.) ; Dan being the northern and 
Beer-fheba the fouthern extremities of the land. It is now 
a poor village, adjoining a large, fandy, barren defart, alto- 
gether uninhabited, except towards the fea-coaft. 

BEES, in Naval ArchiteGure, denote pieces of elm-plank 
bolted to the outer ends of bowfprits. 

_ BEESENSTADT, in Geagraphy, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and county of Mansfield, 6 
miles eaft of Eifzleben. 

BEES-HEAD, Sr. a cape of England, in the weftern 
extremity of the county of Cumberland, in the Infh fea, 
about 10 leagues IE. by N. from the Ile of Man, and z S. 
of Whitehaven. It has a light-houfe, and is a noted pro- 
montory for fea-fowl. N. lat. 54° 31’. W. long. 30° 43’. 

BEESHEN, a town in Germany, in the circle of Wett- 
phalia, and county of Lingen. 

BEESKOW, a town of Germany, in the circle of Up- 
per Saxony and Uckermark of Brandenburgh, and capital of 
a lordfhip, to which it gives name, feated on the Spree; 16 
miles S. W. of Frankfort on the Oder, and 34 E. S. E. of 
Berlin. A cloth manufacture is carried on in this town. 

BEES-WAX. See Wax. 

BEESTINGS, or Breastines, denote the fineft milk 
taken from a cow after calving. 

The beeftings are of a thick confiftence and yellow colour, 
feemingly impregnated with fulphur. Dr. Morgan imagines 
them peculiarly fitted and intended by nature to cleanfe the 
young animal from the recrements gathered in its ftomach 
and inteftines during its long habitation in utero. The like 
quality and virtues he fuppofes in women’s firft milk after 
delivery ; and hence infers the neceffity of the mother’s fuck- 
ling her own child, rather than committing it to a nurfe, 
whofe firft milk is gone. 

BEET, in Botany. See Bera. 

Beer, hare’s, beta leporina, a name given by fome of the 
old Latin writers to a {mall green plant of an acrid tafte. 

Beer-gall-infed. ‘See Garu-infed. 

BEETLE, in Entomology, a common Englifh name for 
all infe&ts that are furnifhed with fhelly-wing-cafes: thofe 
which have them divided by a ftraight future are properly 
beetles, and belong to the coleoptera order ; but the blatte, 
or cock-roaches, are alfo called beetles, though the future is 
oblique, or in other words one wing-cafe croffes the other ; 
and therefore it belongs to the hemipteraorder. See Coxe- 
orptera. The f{carabeiare beetles in the ftridteft fenfe of 
the word. 

Beer es, wafer,is likewife a common name for moft in- 

~feéts that have wing-cafes that inhabit the water including 
the dytifci, and fome other aquatic infe&ts, that are truly 
beetles, with fuch as are not of.the fame order, fuch as the 
nepe, notonecia, &c. See HemiprTera. 

Beerve, ina Mechanical Senfe, denotes a large wooden 
inftrument, formed after the manner of the mallet, having 
‘each face bound with a ftrong iron hoop, to keep if from 
Spreading, and ufed for driving piles, ftakes, palifades, 
wedges, and the like. 

In this fenfe, the word is corruptly written in fome places 
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boytle. Skinner derives it from the Englith beating. For 
the military ufe, beetles called alfo ftampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood, a foot and a half long, and eight or 
ten inches in diameter, having a handle of about four feet 
long. Their ufe is for beating or fettling the earth of a pa- 
rapet, or about palifades; which is done by liftmg up the 
beetle a foot or two, and letting it fall with its own weight. 
The name beetle is alfo given to the paviour’s rammer, or in- 
ftrument wherewith the {tones are beaten down, and fattened. 

BEEVES, a general name for oxen. 

BEFARIA, in Botany. See Beyaria. 

BEFORT, in Geography, a town of France, and princi- 
pal place of a diftri€, in the department of the Upper Rhine, 
ceded to France by the houfe of Auftria in the year 1648, 
at the treaty of Weftphalia. It was fortified by Vauban. 
In this town feveral forges are employed in the manufacture 
of iron. The place contatss 4,400, and the canton 11,439 
inhabitants; the country includes 1524 kiliometres and 32 
communes. N. lat. 47’ 9’. E. long. 6° 46’. 

BEFROI, Granp BError, and Petit Berrot, in Or- 
nithology, the names of the two fpecies of Turpvs, called 
tinniens and dineaius by Gmelin, in Buffon’s Hitt. Birds. 

EG, or Bey, inthe Zurki/b Government. See Bry. 

Bra, Lough, in Geography, or the Little Lough, in the 
province of Witter, Ireland, a {mall lakeinto which the waters 
from Lough Neagh again expand, after a courfe of about a 
mile, througha very narrow channel. The form of Lough- 
beg, its iflands, fome wooded points of land with intervening 
lawns and rocks, a magnificent rotunda at Ballyfcullen, and 
the beautiful lightnefs of Toome-bridge, produce the moft 
happy effet. It is fituated between the counties of Armagh 
and Londonderry. 

BEGA, or Beceyn, Cornettus, in Biography, a 


_ painter and engraver, was born at Haerlemin 1620, and be- 


came the difciple of Adrian Oftade, whofe manner he imi- 
tated, and by whofe inftruétions he profited, fo as to acquire 
confiderable reputation as a painter. But contraéting habits 
of diffipation and licentioufnefs, he was difowned by his 
father, and refenting the indignity, he aflumed the name of 
Bega inftead of Begeyn, which was that of his family. . He 
had a fine pencil, and a delicate mode of handling his colours, 
fo as to give them a neat and tranfparent appearance ; and 
his performances are fo much efteemed in the Low Countries, 
as to be placed among the works of the beft artifts. He alfo 
etched feveral drolleries, anda fet of 34 prints, reprefenting 
ale-houfe fcenes, &c. His death, which happened in 1664, 
was occafioned by the plague, which he caught from a fa- 
vourite female, to whom he was fo ftrongly attached that he 
vifited her, againft the remonftrances of his friends and phy- 
ficians, to the laft moments of her life ; and he outlived her 
only a few days. Pilkington and Strutt. 

Beaa, or Vega,in Geography, a river in Germany, which 
runs into the Werra, 4>miles N. W. of Lemgo, in the circle 
of Weitphalia. 

BEGANNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia 
Deferta, in the neighbourhood of Mefopotamia. Ptolemy. 

BE GARD, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Northern coafts, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the diftri& of Guingamp ; the place contains 2394 
and the canton 7864 inhabitants: the territory includes 
1024 kiliometres, and 7 communes. 

BEGARMEE, or Bacuermi, fuppofed to be the 
« Begama’’ of Edrifi, and the “ Gorham” of D’Anville, 
an extenfive kingdom of Africa, fituate S. E. of Bor- 
nou, at the diftance of about 20 days’ travelling, or al- 
lowing,with major Rennell, 15 miles for a day’s journey, 300 
miles, and feparated from it by feveral {mall deferts. The 
extent, according to Browne’s Travels in Africa, p. see is 
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from E. to W. 12 days, and from N. to S. 15 days, allow- 
ing 12 goosraphical miles per day. The inhabitants are 
rigid ometans, and though perfeétly black in their com- 
plexions are not of the Negro cait. . Beyond this kingdom to 
the eaft, (fee Proceedings of the A ffociation for promotiug 
the difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, p- 155+) are 
feveral tribes of Negroes, idolaters in ther religion, favage in 
their manners, and accuftomed, it is faid, to feed on human 
fieth. They are called the Kardee, the Serrowah, the Show- 
vah, the Battah, and the Mulgui. Thefe nations, the Be- 
garmeefe, who fight on horfeback, and are great warriors, 
annually invade ; and when they have taken as many prifoners 
as opportunity affords, or their purpofe may require, they 
drive the captives like cattle to Bergarmee. It is faid, that 
if any of them, weakened by age, or exhaulted by fatigue, 
happen to linger in their pace, one of the horfemen feizcs on 
the oldeit, and cutting off his arm, ufes it as a club to drive 
on the reit. From are they are fent to Bornou, 
where they are fold at a low price; and from thence many 
of them are conveyed to Fezzan, where they generally em- 
brace the Muffulman faith, and are afterwards exported by 
the way of Tripoli to different parts of the Levant. Begar- 
mee, the capital of the kingdom, lies in N. lat. 15°. E. long. 
26° 30°; according to Rennell’s Map ; but according to 
Browne, N. lat. 16° 4o'. E. long. 22° 257, 

BEGARRA, a town of Spainin New Cattile, 4 leagues 
from Alcarez. 

BEGEMDER, a province of Abyflinia, north-eait of 
Tigré, bordering upon Angot, and feparated from Amhara, 
which runs parallel to it on the fouth, by the river Bathilo. 
Both thefe provinces are bounded by the river Nile on the 
welt. The greatelt length of Begemder is about 180 miles, 
and its breadth 60; Ping comprehends ** Lafta,”’ a moun- 
tainous province, fometimes depending upon Begemder, 
and often in rebellion. The inhabitants are efteemed the bett 
foldiers in Abyflinia, being men of great ftrength and {ta- 
ture, but cruel and uncivilized ; fo that they are calied, in 
common converfation and writing, the peafants or barbarians 
of Laita. They pay to the king 1000 ounces of gold, 

Several fmall provinces are now difmembered trom Be- 
pennies fuch as Foggora, a {mall ftripe of land reaching 
outh and north about 35 miles between Emfras and Dara, 
and about 12 miles broad from eaft to weit, from the moun- 
tains of Begemder to the lake Tzana. On the north end of 
this are two {mall governments, Dreeda and Karoota, the 
only territory in Abyfioia that produces wine; the merchants 
trade to a and Narea, in the country of the Galla. 

Begemder is the ftrength of Abyffinia in horfemen. It is 
faid that, with Latta, it can bring out 45,000 men; but this 
account Bruce thinksto be much exaggerated. Itis well ftock- 
ed with cattle of every kind, that are very beautiful. The 
mountains are full of iron mines ; they are not fo fteep and 
rocky as in other provinces, if we except Lafta, and abound 
in ail forts of wild fowl and game. ‘The fouth end of the 
province near Nefas Mufa is cut into prodigious gullies, ap- 
parently by floods, of which no hiftory remains. It is the 

t barrier againft the enchroachments of the Galla, who 

ve made many attempts to obtain a fettlement here, but 

without fuccefs ; and they have loft whole tribes in thefe in- 

effetual efforts. Begemder is a province of fuch confe- 

quence to the 'ftate, reaching fo near the metropolis, and re- 

arly fupplying it with ‘Al forts of provifions, that none 

ut noblemen of rank, family, and charaéter, able to. main- 

tain a large number of troops always on foot, and in good 

order, are trufled with its government. It lies in about N. 
lat. 11° 45%, and from 37° 30’ to 38° 30’ E. long. 

BEGER, Laurence, in Biography, a German anti- 
quarian, was the fon of a tanner at Heidelberg, and born 
in 1653. At the requeft of his father he firft ftudied theo- 
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logy, and afterwards gratified his own inclination by the 
ftudy of the law. Devoting himfelf to claffical literature and 
antiquities, he acquired fuch reputation that, in 1677, he 
was appointed librarian and keeper of the cabinet of antiqui- 
ties by Charles Lewis, eleStor Palatine ; and he retained the 
fame office’ under Frederick William, elector of Branden- 
burg, to whom the cabinet was transferred in 1685. He 
was a member of the Society of Berlin from its inftitution, 
and died there in 1705. He was the author of various learn- 
ed works. His ‘ Confiderations on Marriage, by Daph- 
neus z\rcuarius,’? was written in German, as a defence of 
polygamy, to gratify the elector Palatine, who wifhed to 
marry another lady, to whom he was attached, whilit his 
wife was living. He afterwards gratified the fon by com- 
poling a refutation of this work, which was never printed. 
The principal of his other works, which relate to hiltory and 
antiquities, aré “ hefaurus ex Thefauro Palatino Selectus,”’ 
1685, fol. ; ‘ Thefaurus Reg. elect. Brandenburgius Selec- 
tus,”’ 3) vols. fol.; ‘* Regum et Imperator. Roman.» Nu- 
mifmata,’’ 1700, fol.;‘¢ De Nummis Cretenfium ferpentife- 
ris,” 1702, fol.; ‘* Lucerne Veterum fepulchrales,”” 1702 ; 
« Numiimata Pontif. Roman. aliorumque rariora,’”? 1703, 
fol.; “ Meleagrides et Altolia,”’ 1696, 4to.; § Crane infula 
Laconica,’’ 1696, 4to.; “ Bellum et Excidium, ‘Trojanum 
illuit.”? 1699, 4to.; Moreri. 

Laurentius Beger, the nephew of this famous antiquarian, 
wasanengraveroffomeeminenceat Berlin about theyear 1700. 

Becer, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the country 
of Seville, r4. leagues from Medina Sidonia. 

BEGGA, in Lntomology,afpecies of Phalena, (Bombyx) 
with white wings, having a black rib. This kind inhabits 
Surinam. The body is white ; antenne and legs yellows 
black at the tips. Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. 

BEGGAR. Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, &c. 
found begging in the itreets, are to be removed by the con- 
ftables ; and refufing to be removed, fhall be whipped, &c. 
flat. 12 Anne; and our ftatutes have been formerly fo 
{tri& for punifhing of beggars, that in the reign of king 
Henry VILL. alaw was enatvedsthat iturdy beggars conviéted 
ofa End offence fhould be executed as felons. But this fta- 
tute was afterwards repealed. See Rogue and VaGanonp. 

BEGGING Orper. See Mennicanr. 

BEGHARDI, Becuaron1, or Beccuarot, in Lecle- 
faflical Hiflory, called alfo in Italy bizochi, and in France 
beguins, derive their name from the old German word deggen, 
beggeren, which fignifies “ to feck any thing with zeal and 
importunity.’? Accordingly perfons of this defeription were 
called eo: whence probably the Englith word beggar 
is derived; and Begutte denoted female beggars. This was 
a general appellation, and given to no lefs than thirty fects 
or orders, that {prung up in the thirteenth century, which 
differed widely from each other in their opinions, their dii- 

cipline, and manner of living. It was at firlt indifcriminately 
applied to all perfons who embraced, with refignation and 
free choice, the horrors of abfolute poverty ; begging their 
daily bread from door to door, and renouncing all their 
worldly poffeffions and occupations. It was afterwards re- 
ftriéted to thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves by an extraor- 
dinary appearance of devotion, and was ufed much in the 
fame fenfe with the term Methodi/ among us. ‘Thefe per- 
fons formed a fort of intermediate order between the monks 
and citizens, refembling the former in their manner of liv- 
ing, without affuming their name, or contracting their obli- 
gations. ‘hey were divided into two claffes, which derived 
their different denominations of perfcd and imperfed from the 
different degrees of aufterity that they difcovered in their 
manner of living. The pes fed lived upon alms, abflained 
from wedlock, and had no fixed habitations. The imperfell 
conformed to the cultoms of abe reft of their fellow-citizens 
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in thefe refpeéts. The name was at firft honourable, but by 
degrees it {unk into reproach, being adopted by many, who, 
under the maflc of religion, concealed the moft abominable 
principles, and committed the moft enormous crimes. 

The Beghards of Germany, deprived of the prote¢tion of 
the emperor Lewis, fuffered extreme mifery under Charles 
IV. who was advanced, by the intereft of the pope, to the 
imperial throne in 1345. Defirous of gratifying the defires 
of the court of Rome, he fupported by his ediéts and by 
his arms the papal iaquifitors, and allowed them to appre- 
hend and put to death all thofe that were deemed enemies ; 
and among others the Beghards were victims to their perfe- 
cuting power. The emperor himfelf, who refided at Lucca 
in Italy, not only approved thefe violent meafures, but iffued 
out in 1369 fevere edicts, commanding all the German 
princes to extirpate out of their dominions the Beghards and 
Beguines, or, as he himfelf interpreted the name, * the vo- 
luntary beggars,” as enemies of the church and of the Ro- 
man empire, and to affift the inquifitors in their proceedings 
againft them. By another edi¢t, publifhed not long after, 
he gave the houfes of the Beghards to the tribunal of the 
inquifition, ordering them to be converted into prifons for 
heretics ; and at the fame time ordered all the effects of 
the Beguines to be publicly fold, and the profits arifing from 
them to be equally divided between the inquifitors, the magi- 
ftrates, and the poor of thofe towns and cities where fuch 
fale thould be made. The Beghards, being reduced to 
great {traits by this and other mandates of the emperor, and 
by the conititutions of the popes, fought a refuge in thofe 
provinces of Swiflerland that border upon the Rhine, and 
alfo in Holland, Brabant, and Pomerania. But the edi&s 
and mandates of the emperor, together with the papal bulls 
and inquifitors, followed them wherever they went, and 
diftreffed them in their moft diftant retreats, fo that, during 
the reign of Charles IV., the greateft part of Germany 
(Swifferland, and thofe provinces that are contiguous to it, 
excepted) was thoroughly purged of the Beghards, or rebel- 
lious Francifcans, both perfe& and imperfect. 

The Beghards of Flanders are a denomination by which 
certain unmarried perfons, both bachelors and widowers, are 
diftinguifhed, who formed themfelves into communities of 
the fame kind with thofe of the female Beguines, referving 
to themfelves the liberty of returning to their former me- 
thod of life. ‘The firft fociety of thofe Beghards was efta- 
blithed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and continues {tll ; 
though the brethren of which it is compofed have long fince 
departed from their primitive rule of difcipline and manners. 
This firft eftablifhment was fucceeded by many others in 
Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders. Thefe frater- 
nities long enjoyed the toleration of the Roman pontiffs ; 
but moft of the convents are now either demolifhed or con- 
verted to other ufes. See BreTHREN of the Free Spirit, 
Frarriceryi, and Tertiaries. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 
vol. iil. p. 86. 8vo. 1758. 

BEGIA, in Geography. See Bayyan. 

BEGIS, in Anctent Geography, a town of Illyria, which 
belonged tothe Trallians. Steph. Byz. 

BEGKAWE, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Breflaw ; 3 miles weft of Melnik. 

BEGLAISEH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, 8 miles north of Kirfhehr. 

BEGLERBEG, a Turkihh title for the chief governor 
of a province, who has under him feveral beys or /angiacs, 
thatis, fubzovernors. The word is alfo written ** beylerbey,”” 
“ beglerbey,” “ beghelerbeghi,” and “ beylerbeg.”” It is 
compounded of ‘* begler,”’ lords; the plural of “* beg,”’ lord, 
with the word “ beg,”? fubjoined ; importing as much as 
lord of lords. 


The next to the vifier axem, or the firft vifier, are the 
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beglerbegs in Turkey, who, according to Rycaut, may be 
compared to archdukes in fome other countries, being the 
next minifters below the prime vizier, and having under their 
jurifdi@tion many fangiacs, or provinces, and their begs, agas, 
‘&c. To every beglerbeg the grand fignior gives three en- 
fizns or ftaves, trimmed with a horfe-tail, to diftinguifh 
them from the bafhaws, who have but two, and from fimple 
begs, or fangiac-begs, who have but one. See Basnaw. 

The province or government of a beglerbeg is called « beg 
lerbeglik,”’ or  beglierbeglik.”” Thetie are of two forts; the 
firft is called “¢ bafile beglerbeghk,”’ which has a certain rent 
affigned out of the cities, countries, and feignories allotted to 
the principality ; the fecond called ‘ faliane beglerbeglik,”® 
for maintenance of which is annexed a certain falary or rent, 
collected by the grand fignior’s officers with the treafure of 
the empire. The beglerbegs of the firft fort are in number 
twenty-two, viz. thofe of Anatolia, Caramania, Diarbckir, 
Damafcus, Aleppo, Tripoli, Trebizond, Buda, Temefwar, 
&e. The beglerbegs of the fecond fort are in number fix, 
viz. thofe of Cairo, Babylon, &c. Five of the beglerbegs 
have the titles of vifiers, viz. thofe of Anatolia, Babylon, 
Cairo, Romania, and Buda. The beglerbegs appear with 
great ftate, and a large retinue, efpecially in the camp, be- 
ing obliged to bring a folcier for every five thoufand afpers 
rent which they enjoy. 

The beglerbegs of Romania brought ten thoufand effec- 
tive men into the field. 

Becversec is alfo a title given to the chief governors of 
provinces in the Perfian empire, having the command over 
all khans, fultans, &c. in their refpective diftri€ts. 

BEGON, Micuaet, in Biography, was born of a good 
family at Blois, in 1638. After having occupied fome law 
offices in his native province, he was introduced by his kinf- 
man, the marquis de Seignelai, into the marine department, 
and became fucceffively intendant of Havre, of the French 
colonies in America, and of the gallies. In 1688, he removed 
to Rochefort, and poffeffed the intendance of that poft till his 
death, which happened in 1710. His leifure hours were af- 
fiduoufly devoted to the cultivation of literature, and he was. 
owner of a valuable library, which was free of public accefs. 
In moft of his books was written ‘* Michaelis Begon et ami- 
corum,”’ i. e. the property of Begon and his friends; and 
when he was once cautioned by his librarian againft lending 
his books for fear of lofing them, he replied, ** I would ia- 
ther lofe them, than feem to diftruft any honeft man.’? His 
cabinet was richly ftored with medals, antiques, prints, and 
various curiofities, colleéted from all parts of the world. 
Having procured engravings of feveral eminent Frenchmen 
of the feventeenth century, he colleéted memoirs of their 
lives, which furnifhed materials for Perrault’s “* Hommes 
Illuftres.”? Of his botanical refearches in the American 
colonies father Plumier availed himfelf in his publication, 
Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

BEGONIA, fo named by Plumier after Monf. Begon. 
in Botany. Lin. gen. n. 1156. Schreb. 1442. Dryander in 
Linn. Tranf. 1.158. Gertn. frué. t. 31. Juff. gen. 436. 
Clafs and order, monoecia polyandria. Nat. Ord. holoracee. 
Incerta, Jul. Gen. Char. * Male flowers. Ca/. none. Cor. 
petals four (in B. odopetala fix to nine), of which two oppo- 
fite ones are larger, commonly roundifh (in B. ferruginea all 
nearly equal, oblong.) Stam. filaments numerous (15 to 
100), inferted into the receptacle, very fhort, fometimes 
united at the bafe; anthers oblong, erect. * Female flow- 
ers. Cal. none. Cor. petals in mott {pecies five, in fome 
fix, in others perhaps four, commonly unequal. Pi/?. germ 
inferior, three-fided, in very many winged ; ftyles in moft 
three, bifid; fligmas fix. Per. capfule in moft three-cor- 
nered, winged, three-celled, openmg at the bafe by the 
wings; fome are two-celled, and others perhaps aes 
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Effent. Char. Male. Ca). none. Cor. many-petalled. Stam, 
numerous. Female. Ca/. none. Cor. many-petalied, fu- 
perior. Cap/. winged, many-feeded. 

Species, 1. B. nitida. Dryand. in Lin. Tranf. 1. 159. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 352. B. obliqua, L’Herit. Stirp. Nov. 
I. 95. t- 45. B. minor, Jacq. Collet. 1. 128. n. 3. B. 

urpurea, Swartz. prodr. 86. “‘ Shrubby, erect ; leaves very 
Frooth, unequally cordate, obfcurely toothed ; largeft wing 
of the capfule roundifh.”” This elegant fhrub, which is 
now a common ornament to our hot-houfes, was introduced 
here in 1777 by William Brown, M. D. A native of Ja- 
maica; flowering here from Mayto December. 2. B. i/o- 

ra. WDryand. ubifupra. Smithic. ined. 2.t. 43. ‘ Cau- 
efcent ; leaves fmooth, femicordate, obfcurely toothed ; 
wings of the capfule almoft equal, parallel.” A native of 
Java, where it was obferved by Thouin. 3. B. reniformis. 
Dryand. ‘Caulefcent; leaves kidney-fhaped, angular, 
foothed ; the largeft wing of the capfule acute-angled, the 
others parallel, very fmall.”” A native of Brafil, near Rio 
- de Janeiro, in fhady clefts of rocks; obferved there by fir 
Jofeph Banks. 4. 3. erminia. Dryander. L’Herit. Stirp. 
Noy. 1.97. t. 47. ‘* Caulefcent; leaves cordate, acumi- 
nate, ferrate, the largeft wing of the capfule fickle-fhaped, 
the reft obliterated.” A native of Madagafcar, on ftones 
and rocks by brooks, colle&ted there by J. G. Bruguiere, 
M.D. who confiders the appendices to the leaves, refem- 
bling the galls on lime-tree leaves, or the tails in ermine, as 
belonging to the leaves themfelves, and not occafioned by 
punétures of infeéts. 5. B. crenata. Dryander.  “ Caulet- 
cent ; leaves unequally cordate, roundifh, obtufe, crenate- 
toothed ; capfules two-celled. A native of the Eaft Indies, 
in the ifland Salfette, and near fort ViGory, on walls and 
rocks. Found there by Ant. Pantaleon Hove. 6. B. te- 
nuifolia. Dryander. * Caulefcent ; leaves unequally cordate, 
ovate, acute-angular, obfcurely toothed; capfules two- 


celled.” A native of Pulo Pontangh, or Prince’s Ifland, 
near Java. Found there by fir Jofeph Banks. 7. B. fer- 
ruginea. Dryander. Smith. Linn. Supp. 419. Lamarck 


Encycl. 1. 395. n. 9. Jacq. Coll. 1.128. n. 1. ‘ Caulefcent; 
leaves unequally cordate, toothed ; petals of the male flower 
oblong, rok he Diftinguifhed from the other fpe- 
cies hitherto known by the long and narrow petals of the 
male flowers, all of the fame breadth, and very little differ- 
ing in length. Gathered in New Canada by Mutis. 8. B. 
randis. Dryander. B. obliqua. Thunb. Jap. 231. Kampf. 
ic. fele&t. t. 20. Sjukaido. Kempf. Amen. 888. ‘ Caulef- 
cent ; leaves unequally cordate, angular, ferrate ; wings of 
the capfule a little unequal.” This and the next fpecies 
have by far the largeft leaves of any in the genus; but in 
this the flowers are twice as large as in macrophylla. A 
native of Japan. 9. B. macrophylla. Dryander. arck 
Encycl. 1. 394.n.6. B. grandifolia. Jacq. Collect, 1. 128. 
n.2. B. purpurea et nivea maxima, folio aurito. Plum. ic. 
t.45-$.1. Two feet high, entirely fmooth ; female 
Swiss five-petalled.”? A native of the iflands in the Weft 
Indies. 10. B. acutifolia. Dryander. Jacq. Colle&, 1.128. 
n. 4. Sloan, Jam. t.127. f..1, 2. ‘* Caulefcent ; leaves fe- 
micordate, angular, toothed ; the largeft wing of the cap- 
fule obtufe-angled, the others acute-angled.” A native of 
Jamaica, obferved there by fir H. Sloane, and fiance by Maf- 
fon. 11. B.acuminala. Dryander. “ Caulefcent; leaves 
hifpid, femicordate, acuminate, unequally toothed; the 
large wing of the capfule obtufe-angled ; the others acute- 
angled. native of Jamaica, on the Blue Mountains; 
introduced into Kew garden in 1790. 12. B. humilis. 
der. Ait. Hort. ew. “‘ Caulefcent, upright ; leaves 
hifpid, femicordate, doubly ferrate ; wings of the capfule 


Trinidad in the Fait Indies ; found there by Alex. Ander- 
fon. Suppofed, on its firft introdu€tion to Mr. Lee’s garden 
at Hammerfmith, in 1788, to be annual; it was then very 
low, and was called Sumilis ; but it has fince ftood over the 
winter, and grown much taller. 13. B. hirfuta. Dryander. 
Aubl. Guian. 913. t. 348. Lamarck. Encycl. 1. 393. n. 3. 
Jacq. Colle&. 1. 129. n. 8. * Caulefcent ; leaves hifpid, 
femicordate, doubly ferrate ; the largeft wing of the capiule 
obtule-angled, the others parallel and very {mall.”’” Ob- 
ferved by M. F. Aublet, on the rocks of Guiana. 14. B. 
urtice. Dryander. Linn, Supp. 420. Lamarck Encycl. 
I. 394. n. 8. Jacq. Colleét. 1. 129. n. 7. B. urticafolia. 
Smith. ic. ined. 2. t. 45. ‘¢ Caulefcent, radicant ; leaves 
hifpid on both fides, unequally ovate, doubly ferrate; cap- 
fules three-horned at the bafe.’’? Gathered by Mutis in New 
Granada. 15. B. fcandens. Dryander. Swartz. Prodr. 86. 
B. glabra. Aubl. Guian. 916. Lamarck. Encycl. 1. 394. 
n. 4. Jacq. Collect. 1. 129. n. 5. ‘¢ Scandent; radicant ; 
leaves ovate-roundifh, obf{curely toothed; the largeit wing 
of the capfule obtufe-angled, the others parallel and very 
fmall.”? Perennial: a native of Guiana, the ifle of France, 
and Jamaica. 16. B. tuberofa. Dryander. Lamarck Encyel- 
Empetrum acetofum. Rumph. Amb. 5. 457. t. 169. f. 2; 
“ Creeping ; leaves unequally cordate, angular, toothed ; 
wings of the capfule parallel.” A native of Amboina, the 
nee iflands, and Celebes. 17. B. rotundifolia. Dry- 
ander. Lamarck. B. obliqua Linn. Spec. 1498. B. rofeo 
flore, folio orbiculari. Tournef. Inft. 660. Plum. Cat. Amer. 
20. ic. 33. t. 45. ‘¢ Creeping; leaves reniform, roundifh, 
crenate.’? A native of South America, on rocks and trees; 
found there by Plumier. 18. B. nana. Dryander. L’Hes 
rit. Stirp. Noy. 1.99. t. 48. ‘Stemlefs ; leaves lanceolate; 
{eape with about two flowers.” A native of Madagafcar, 
on rocks and trunks of trees; found by Bruguiere. 19. 
B. tenera. Dryander. Falkea tenera. Koenig. ‘“ Stemlefs ; 
leaves unequally cordate ; flowers umbelled.’” A. native of 
Ceylon, found there by Koenig. 20. B. diptera. Dryander. 
B. capenfis. Linn. Supp. 420. Jacq. Coll. 1. 130. n. 9. 
Linn. Mant. soz. * Stemlefs; leaves unequally cordate ; 
peduncles dichotomous ; one wing of the captule very large, 
another narrow, and the third obfcure.’’ A native of the 
ifland of Joanna, in fhady places, by the fides of mountains; 
found there by Koenig. 21. B. abppetaten Dryander. L’, 
Herit. Stirp. Noy. 1. 101. “ Stemlels; leaves cordate, five- 
lobed ; peduncles dichotomous.” Found on the mountains 
of Lima by Dombey, who fent the feeds to the Paris gar- 
den, where it has grown fome years, but not flowered, 
22. B. malabarica. Dryander. Lamarck. Jacq. Colles, 
Rheed. Malab. 9. 167. t. 86.‘ Stems herbaceous; pe- 
duncles axillary, fhort, fubtriflorous; fruits berried.”’” A 
native of Malabar. 23. B. repens. Dryander. Lamarck, 
B. obliqua y. Lian. Spec. 1498. Plum. Amer, 20. ic. 34. 
t.45.f.2. Stems creeping, rooting at the joints ; leaves 
one-vared; peduncles axillary, long, many-flowered.” A 
native of St. Domingo. Mr. Dr ander denonsinates the two 
laft obfcure {pecies ; and has added alfo fome others, 

The whole plant in the Begonias is flefhy ; the ftem in 
moft of the f{pecies is herbaceous, but fome are ftemlefs, 
The leaves are petioled, in the caulefcent {pecies alternate. 
At the bafe Of tie petioles is a pair of ftipules. ‘The pe- 
duncles in the greater part are dichotomous ; and in the cau- 
lefcent {pecics axillary. They are natives of Afia and Ame- 
rica within the tropics. Three [pecies have been found on 
the iflands near the coaft of Africa, but none on that conti- 
nent. ‘Io Mr. Dryander botanifts are principally indebted 
for their knowledge of this genus. Linn, Trant.vol.i, p. 159. 

Propagation and Culture. Thele plants increafe readily by 


rounded, « little unequal’? A native of the ifland of “cuttings; and if kept in the bark-ftove prove highly orna- 


mental, 
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mental, being much efteemed, both for the beauty of the 
flowers, and the fingularity of the leaves. Where a bark- 
ftove is wanting, they will do very well over the flue of the 
dry ftove. Martyn’s Miller’s Did. 

BEGRAS, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Syria, at the foot of the Black Mountain, between Alex- 
andretta and Antioch. 

BEGUE, Acuittes Wixuiam, in Biography, born in 
the diftri¢t of Orleans, was admitted do@or in medicine by 
the univerfity of Paris the 30th of September 1760. He 
is known principally by his tranflations into French of Dr. 
Whytt’s Treatife on Nervous A ffeGtions; Dr. Monroe’s Ob- 
fervations on the Difeafes of the Army; Baron Stork’s Ef- 
fays ou the virtues of hemlock, the thorn-apple, henbane, and 
other poifonous vegetables; and Baron Van Swieten’s account 
of the ufe of the corrofive fublimate in curing the venereal dif- 
eafe. His original compofitions are “ Le Confervateur de la 
Santé,”’ et  Etrennes falutaires,” both publifhed in 12mo. in 
1763; the idea of which feems to have been borrowed from 
Tiflot’s «Avis au Peuple fur fa Santé,’? of which he publithed 
an edition at Paris, 1762,in 2 vols. r2mo. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 

BEGUINS, in Ecclfiaftical Hiftory, were, as well as the 
Beghards, a kind of halfmonks, called Tertiaries, who at- 
tached themfelves to the genuine followers of St. Francis, 
In Italy they were denominated * Bizochi,’’ and ‘* Bocafo- 
ti;”’ in France, “ Beguins ;” and in Germany, “ Beghards,” 
or * Beguards,”? which lait was the denomination by which 
they were commonly known in almoft all places. If we ex- 
cept their fordid habit, and certain obfervances and maxims 
which they followed in confequence of the injun¢tions of the 
famous {aint now mentioned, they lived after the manner of 
other men, and were therefore confidered in no other light 
than as feculars and laymen. See BeGuarps, and Ter- 
TIARIES. 

We mutt not confound, fays Mofheim, thefe Beguins and 
Beguines, who derived their origin from an auftere branch 
of the Francifcan order, with the German and Belgic Be- 
guines, who crept out of their obfcurity in the 13th century, 
and multiplied prodigioufly in a very fhort fpace of time. 
Their origin was of an earlier date than this century ; but 
they now acquired a name, and made a noife in the world. 
It appears from authentic and unexceptionable records, that, 
fo early as the 11th and 12th centuries, there had been fe- 
veral focieties of Beguines eftablifhed in Holland and Flan- 
ders. However, the only convent of Beguines that exiited 
before the 13th century, was that of Vilvorden, in Brabant, 
where they were fettled, as appears by public a¢ts, in the 
years 1065, 1129, and 1151. Their primitive eftablifhment 
was undoubtedly the refult of virtuous’ difpofitions and up- 
right intentions. A certain number of pious women, both 
virgins and widows, in order to maintain their integrity, and 
preferve their principles from the contagion of a vicious and 
corrupt age, formed themfelves into focieties, each of which 
had a fixed place of refidence, and was under the infpection 
and government ofa female head. Here they divided their 
time between exercifes of devotion, and works of honett 
induftry, referving to themfelves the liberty of entering into 
the ftate of matrimony, as alfo of quitting the convent, 
whenever they thought proper. And as all thofe among 
the female fex, wko make extraordinary profeflions of piety 
and devotion, were diftinguifhed by the title of Beguines, 
i.e. perfons who were uncommonly “ affiduous in prayer,” 
as the name imports (fee BeGHarps) ; that title was given 
to the women now mentioned. All the Beghards and Be- 
guines that yet remain in Flanders and Holland, where their 
convents have almoft entirely changed their primitive form, 
afirm unanimoufly, that both their name and inftitution de- 
rive their origin from St. Begghe, duchefs of Brabant,, 
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and daughter of Pepin, mayor of the palace to the king of 
Auiftrafia, who lived in the feventh century. This lady, 
therefore, they confider as their patronefs, and honour her 
as a kind of tutelary divinity with the deepeft fentiments of 
veneration and refpect. Thofe, on the other hand, who are 
no well wifhers to the caufe of the Beguines, deduce their 
origin from Lambert de Begue, a prieit and native of Liege, 
who lived in the twelfth century, and was much efteemed 
on account of his eminent piety. : 

The firft fociety of this kind, of which record remains, 
was formed at Nivelle in Brabant, in the year 1226; or, 
according to other hiftorians, in 1207; and was followed by 
fo many inftitutions of alike nature in France, Germany, 
Holland, and Flanders, that, towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century, there was fcarcely a city of any note that 
had not its “* beguinage,’’ or vineyard, as it was fometimes 
called in conformity to the ftyle of the “‘ Song of Songs.’ 
All thefe female focieties were not governed by the ae 
laws ; but in the greateft part of them, the hours that were 
not devoted to prayer, meditation, or other religious exercifes, 
were employed in weaying, embroidering, and other manual 
labours of yarious kinds. The poor, fick, and difabled Be- 
guines were fupported by the pious liberality of fuch opulent 
perfons as were friends to the order. In the 14th century 
thefe focieties were more numerous in various parts of Ger- 
many ; but, adopting fome of the extravagant opinions of 
the ** Myttic Brethren and Sifters of the Free Spirit,”? they 
fhared with them in the perfecution which they fuffered. 
The * Clementina,’’ or conftitution of the council of Vienne, 
A.D. 1311, againit the Beguines, gave rife to a perfecution 
of thefe perfons, which lafted till the reformation by Luther, 
and ruined the caufe of the Beguines and Beghards in many 
places. From this Clementina, many took occafion to mo- 
left the Beguines in their houfes, to feize and deftroy their 
goods, to offer them many other infults, and to involve alfo 
the Beghards in the like perfecution. In the year 1324, 
however, they obtained fome relief by a fpecial conititution 
of the Roman pontiff, John XXII. in which he explained 
the Clementina,. and ordered that the goods, chattels, ha- 
bitations, and focieties of the innocent Beguines fhould be 
preferved from every kind of violence and infult; and this 
example of clemency and moderation was afterwards followed 
by other popes. The Beguines, on the other hand, in hopes 
of difappointing the malice of their enemies, and avoiding 
their fnares, embraced, in many places, the third rule of St. 
Francis, and of the Auguftines. But this meafure was un-' 
availing ; for from this time they were oppreffed in feveral 
provinces by the magiftrates, the clergy, and the monks, 
who caft a greedy eye on their treafures, and were extremely 
eager to divide the fpoil. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. iii. 
P- 232, 377, kc. is 

Communities of Beguines, or Beguinages, ftill fubfitt in 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany. In Bruffels, there is a 
fingular part of it, which ‘is in faé a little town, inclofed 
by a wall and ditch, and divided into ftreets. It is called 
the Beguinage. The number of Beguines is near a thou- 
fand, géverned by matrons, and under the fpiritual diretion 
of the bifhop of Antwerp. There are alfo Beguinages at 
Amfterdam, Antwerp, and Malines. ; 

BEGZAM, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the coun- 
try of Agadez, fouth of Agad or Agades, the capital of the 
country, and at a greater diftance fouth of Afouda, and weft 
of the defert of Jazr. N. lat. 19° 28. E. long. 12° ko’. 

BEHAIRAT-EL-MARDJ, or Lake of the Meadow, 
a morafs of Syria, about 3 leagues tom Damafcus to the 
fouth-eaft, into which flow the rivulets that fertilize the 

ardens in the neighbourhood of the city. See Damascus. 
“BEHAM, Hans, or Joan SEBALD, in Biography, an 


eminent 
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eminent engraver, flourithed about the year 1540. Like 
Henry Aldegrever and Albert Durer, whofe works were 
the fources from which he derived his greateft improve- 
ment, he engraved in wood, and alfo on copper, and etched 
fome few plates. He was alfo a painter of reputation, and 
celebrated by the poets of that age under the name of Bo- 
hemus. He was a man of good genitis, and diftinguifhed 
by fertility of invention. But the Gothic tafte which pre- 

iled in Germany in his time, is too apparent in all his 
works. His brother Bartolomeo Beham flourifhed as an 
engraver about the.fame time. He is faid to have ftudied 
under Mare Antonio Raimondi,. whofe manner he imitated. 
His chief refidence was at Rome, where he died. Strutt. 

BEHAMBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the archduchy of Auitria, 3 miles eaft of Steyr. 

BEHAMKIRCHER,a town of Germany, in the arch- 
duchy of Auttria, 6 miles fouth-eaft of St. Polten. 

BEHAVIOUR, Goon, in Law. See Goov Abearing. 

BEHBEHAN, atown of Perfia, in the province of Fars. 

BEHDUROO;, a country of Hindooftan, in the northern 

s of Lahore, near the Imaus mountains, where one 
branch of the river Rauvee fprings. 

BEHEADING, @ capital punifhment, wherein the 
head is fevered from the body by the ftroke of an ax, 
fword, or other cutting isftrument. 

Beheading wasa military punifhment among the Romans, 
known by the name of deco/latio. Among them the head 
was laid on a cippus, or block, placed in a pit dug for the 
purpofe; in the army, without the va/lum; in the city, 
without the walls, at a place near the porta decumana.  Pre- 
paratory to the ftroke, the criminal was tied to a ftake, and 
whipped with rods. In the early ages the blow was given 
with an ax; but in after-times with a fword, which was 
thoug)t the more reputable manner of dying. The execu- 
tion was but clumfily performed in the firft times; but after- 
wards they grew more expert, and took the head off clean 
with one circular ftroke.’ 

In England and France, beheading is the punifhment of 
nobles; fgg reputed not to derogate from nobility, as 


hanging does. 

Beheadin is part of the punifhment of high-treafon, af- 
fefting the king’s perfon or government. ‘The king may, 
and often does, dife' all the punifhment, except behead- 
ing, efpecially when any of noble blood are attainted. For, 
beheading being part of the judgment, that may be executed, 
though “it the reft be omitted by the king’s command. 

In Scotland they do not behead with an ax, as in Eng- 
land; nor with a fword, as in Holland and formerly in France 
where they now ufe the guillotine; but with an edged inftru- 
ment called the maiden. 

BEHEM, Beuemm, Benen, Bouem,Martin, in Biogra- 
phy, fuppofed to be the fame with Martin Behenira, to whom 
Garcilaffo de la Vega afcribes the firft difcovery of America, 
was a famous geographer and navigator of the 15th century. 
The chriftian name, fayd M. Otto, (uli infra) is the fame 
with that of Garcilaffo, and the fyllables “ ira’’ he conceives, 
were added to his name in confequence of his receiving the 
honour of knighthood from John II., king of Portugal. 
Behem was born of a noble family, of which fome idithes 
fill remain at Nuremberg, an imperial city in the circle of 
Franconia. Addiéted from his infancy to the fludy of geo- 
graphy, aftronomy, and navigation, and having enjoyed the 
advantage of Regromontanus’s inftruction, he entertained the 
thought, at more mattire age, of the poffibility of the ex- 
iftence of the antipodes, and of a weftern continent. Under 
the influence of this imagination, he paid a vifit, in 1459, to 
Tfabella, daughter of John I., king of Portugal, and regent 
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of the duchy of Burgundy and Flanders; and having in- 
formed her of his defigns, he procured a veflel, in which he 
difcovered the ifland of Fayal in 1460. Here he eftablifhed 
a colony of Flemings, whofe defcendants are faid ftill to exift 
in the Azores, which for fome time were calledthe “ Flemifh 
iflands.”? For the proof of this faé&t M. Otto refers to the 
records of Nuremberg, and to the teltimony of Wagenfeil, 
one of the moft learned men of the laft century, in his ‘Uni- 
verfal Hiftory and Geography.’’? Having obtained a grant 
of Fayal from the regent Ifabella, and after having refided 
there 20 years, Behem applied, in 1484, eight years before 
the expedition of Columbus, to John Il. king of Portugal, 
for the means of undertaking a great expedition towards the 
fouth-weft. In the profecution of this undertaking he dif- 
covered that part of America, which is now called Brazil, 
and failed to the ftraits of Magellan, or to the country of 
fome favage tribes, whom he called Patagonians, becaufe 
the extremities of their bodies were covered with a {kin more 
like a bear’s paws than human hands and feet. One of the 
records, preferved in the archives of Nuremberg, and con- 
taining this fact, affirms, that ‘* Martin Behem, traverfing 
the Atlantic ocean for feveral years, examined the American 
iflands, and difcovered the ftrait, which bears the name of 
Magellan, before either Chriftopher Columbus or Magellan 
failed thofe feas ; and even mathematically delineated, ona 
geographical chart, for the king of Lufitania, the fituation 
of the coaft, around every part of that famous and renowned 
ftrait.”” This affertion is fupported by. Behem’s own letters, 
written in German, and preferved in the fame archives 5 
which letters are dated in 1486. The difcovery of Behem 
is alfo noticed by contemporary writers. In the chronicle 
of Hartman Schedl, or Herman Schedel, entitled ‘‘Chro- 
nicon Mundi,” andof which a German tranflation was pub- 
lifhed at Nuremberg in 1493, we have the following paflage 
to this purpofe: “ In the year 1485, John IT., king of Por- 
tugal, aman of a maguanimous [pirit, furnifhed fome gallies 
with provifions, and fent them to the fouthward beyond the 
flraits of Gibraltar. He gave the command of his fquadron 
to James Canus, a Portuguefe, and Martin Behem, a Ger- 
man of Nuremberg in Upper Germany, defcended of the 
family of Bonna, a man very well acquainted with the fitua- 
tion of the globe, bleffed with a conftitution able to bear the 
fatigues of the fea, and who, by aétual experiments and long 
failing, had made himfelf perfeétly matter with regard to the 
longitudes and latitudes of Ptolemy, in the welt. ‘hefe 
two, by the bounty of Heaven, coafting along the fouthern 
ocean, and having croffed the equator, got into the other 
hemifphere, where, facing to the eaftward, their fhadows pro- 
jected to the fouth and nght hand. Thus, by their indultry, 
they may be faid to have opened to us another world hitherto 
unknown, and for many years attempted by none but the 
Genoefe, and by them in vain. Having finithed this cruife 
in the fpace of 26 months, they returned to Portugal, with 
the lofs of many of their feamen, by the violence of the 
climate.”? This paffage was cited by the publithers of the 
works of /Eneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. Two 
years before the expedition. of Columbus, Petrus Mateus, 
a writer on the canon law, remarks, that the firft Chriftian 
voyages tothe newly difcovered iflands became frequent, un- 
der the reign of Henry, fon of John king of Lufitania. Af- 
ter his death, Alphonfus V. profecuted the defign ; and 
John, who fucceeded him, followed the plan of Alphonfus, 
by the affiftance of Martin Bochm, a very experienced navi- 
ator; fo that, in a thort time, the name of Lufitania became 
amous over the whole;world.” Cellarius alfo fays exprefsly, 
“ Barhm did not think it enough to furvey the ifland of 
Fayal, which he firft difcovered, or the other adjacent iflands 
4 which 
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which the Lufitanians call Azores, and we, after the ¢xample 
of Beehm’s companions, call Flemih iflands, but advanced 
ftill farther and farther fouth, until he arrived at the remotett 
ftrait, beyond which Ferdinand Magellan, following his 
tract, afterwards failed, and called it after his own neme.”” 
Magellan, it is faid, faw a chart of the coaft of America, 
drawn by Behem, and preferved in the archives of Nurem- 
berg, and hence conceived the project of following the fteps 
of this great navigator. Riccioli, in his Geo. Reform. 
1. iit. p. 90; fays, “ Chriftopher Colursbus never thought of 
an expedition to the Weft Indies, until fome time before, 
while in the ifland of Madeira, where, amufing himfelf in 
forming and delineating geographical charts, he obtained in- 
formation from Martin Boehm, or, as the Spaniards fay, from 
Alphonfus Sanchez de Huelva, a pilot, who; by mere chance, 
had fallen in with the ifland afterwards-called Dominica.” 
In another place he fays, «* Let Bachm and Columbus have 
each their praife; they were both excellent navigators; but 
Columbus would never have thought of his expedition to 
America, had not Behm gone there before him. His 
name is not fo much celebrated as that of Columbus, Ame- 
ricus, or Magellan, although he is fuperior to them all.” 
Martin Behem, in confideration of his great fervices to the 
crown of Portugal, was knighted by king John in 1485, in 
the prefence of his whole court. In 1492, the chevalier Be- 
hem, crowned with honours and riches, uidertook ajourney 
to Nuremberg, to vifit his native country and his family ; 
and there he made a terrettrial globe of curious conftruction, 
which is ftill preferved in the library of that city. On this 
globe is marked the traét of his difcoveries, under the appel- 
jation of the weftern lands; and from their fituation it can- 
not be doubted, that they are the prefent coafts of Brazil, 
and the environs of the ftraits of Magellan. This globe was 
made in the fame year when Columbus fet out on his ex- 
pedition; and hence it is inferred, that Behem could not 
have profited by the obfervations of this navigator. After 
having performed {everal other interefting voyages, the che- 
valier Behem died at Lifbon in July 1506, univerfally re- 
gretted, and leaving behind him no other work befides the 
globe already mentioned, which was conftructed from the 
writings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo, and efpecially from the 
account of Mark Paul the Venetian, a celebrated traveller 
of the 13th century, and of John Mandeville, an Englith- 
man, who, about the middle of the 14th century, publifhed 
an account of a journey of 33 years in Africa and Afia. He 
has alfo added the important difeoverivs made by himfelf on 
the coaft of Africa and America. 

Dr. Robertfon treats the hittory:of Behem asa fiction of 
fome German authors, who were inclined to attribute to one 
of their countrymen a diicovery which has produced fo great 
a revolution in the commerce of Europe. Neverthelefs, he 
acknowledges with Herrera, that Behem had fettled in the 
ifland of Fayal ; that he was the intimate friend of Colum- 
bus, and that Magellan had a globe made by Behem, by the 
help of which he undertook his voyage to the fouth fea. 
He alfo relates, that in 14.92 this geographer vifited his family 
at Nuremberg, and left there a map drawn by himfelf, 
a copy of which was procured for him by Dr. Reinhold Fof- 
ter, and which, in his opinion, partakes of the imperfection 
of the cofmographical knowledge of the rsth century ; as he 
found in it, under the name of the ifland of St. Brandon, 
land which appears to be the prefent coaft of Guiana, and 
which liesin the fame latitude with the cape Verd ifles ; and 
he conceives that this is an imaginary ifland, which has been 
admitted into fome ancient maps,.on no better authority 
than the legend of the Irifh St. Brandon or Brendan, whofe 
Rory is fo childifnly fabulous as to be unworthy of any no- 
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tice. He adds, that hardly any one place is laid down in 
its true fituation. M. Otto thinks that Dr. Robertfon 
furnifhes, in his own hiftory, means of refuting his ob- 
jections againft the truth of Behem’s hiftory, This learned 
hiftorian allows, that Behem was very intimate with Colum- 
bus, that he was the greateft geographer of his time, and 
that he had been the difciple of the celebrated John Muller 
or Regiomontanus; that he had difcovered, in 1483, the 
kingdom of Congo on the coaft of Africa; that he con- 
flructed a globe, ufed by Magellan; that he drew a map at 
Nuremberg, containing the particulars of his difeoveries ; and 
that he placed in this chart land, which is found to be in the 
latitude of Guiana. Whilft Dr. Robertfon afferts, without 
any proof, that this land was but a fabulous ifland, we may 
fuppofe, fays M. Otto, upon the fame foundation, that the 
chevalier Behem, engaged in an expedition to the kingdom 
of Congo, was driven by the winds to Fernambouc, and 
from thence by the currents, very common in thefe latitudes, 
towards the coaft of Guiana; and that he took for an ifland 
the firit land which he difcovered. The courfe which Chrif- 
topher Columbus afterwards fteered, makes this fuppofition 
{till more probable; for if he knew only of the coaft of Bra« 
zil, which they believe to have been difcovered by Behem, 
he would have laid his courfe rather to the fouth-weft. The 
expedition took place in 1483; it is then poflible that, at his 
returning, Behem propofed a voyage to the coafts of Brazil 
and Patagonia, and that he requeited the afliftance of his 
fovereign, which has been already mentioned. ¢ It is cer- 
tain,’”’ jays M. Otto, ‘that we cannot have too much de- 
ference for the opinion of fo eminent a writer as Robertfon, 
but this learned man not having it in his power to: confult 
the German pieces in the original, which we have quoted, 
we may be allowed to form a different opinion, without be- 
ing ‘too prefumptuous.”? For a farther difcuffion of this 
fubject, fee M. Otto’s Memoir on the difcovery of Americas 
in the Tranfactions of the American Society at Philadelphia, 
vol. ii. p. 263, &c. Robertfon’s Hift. of America, vol. ix 
P+ 371, &c. 
BEHEME, or Ramsey, Sanp, in Geography. See 
Ramsey. : 
BEHEMOTH, in Zoology, a huge animal mentioned in 
Scripture, concerning which interpreters are much divided. 
The flrength of this creature, his manner of life, and fome 
other particulars, we find admirably pourtrayed in the forty- 
firft chapter of the book of Job, and from that defcription 
fome have thought it could apply only to the elephant, but 
it certainly more fully agrees with the hippopotamus, or river 
horfe ; and this is now pretty generally believed to be the 
animal in queftion. Bochart, Franzius, and others, who 
have endeavoured to afcertain all the animals mentioned in 
the Old Teftament, entertain this opinion. See Hirroro- 
tamus and Mammorn. : 
BEHEN, in Botany. See Centaureaand Cucusatus. 
BEHERUS, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the Aras 
bian Irak, zo miles N.N.E of Bagdat. ¢ 
BEHIRE, in Geography, a lake of Lower Egypt, 7 
leagues in compa{s, near Aboukir. This is alfo the name 
of a diftri& called Bahira, which fee. 
BEHIU, atownof Egypt, near the Nile, 17 miles S. 
of Abu Girgé. ° 
BEHKER, or Buaxor,a dittri& of India, in the fouth- 
ern part of the country of Moultan, confined chiefly to the 
eaft fide of the Indus. This is alfo the name of a town, 
which 1s the capital of the country to which it gives name, 
about 215 geographical miles diftant from Moultan to the 
fouth, and fuppofed in the Ayin Acbaree to be the ancient 
Manfurah. N, lat. 27° 12’. Elong. 70” 1’. 
* BEHLULIA, 
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BEHLULIA, a town of Syria, 40 miles fouth-wett 
of Aleppo. 

BELMEN, or Botum, Jacos, in Biography, commonly 
called by his admirers, the “ German Theofophitt,”” was 
born of poor parents at a village near Gorlitz, in Upper Li- 
fatia, in 1575. Having been taught to read and write, at 
the age of 10 years, he was apprenticed to a fhoe-maker, or 
taylor, and in 1594 became a matter and was married. Al- 
though he never entirely forfook his occupation, his eccentric 

nius foon carried him “ ultra crepidam,” beyoua his Jatt. 
Poateue in thofe theological controverfies, which were 
{preading in his time through Germaiy, 2mong the lower 
claffes oF the people, he was much perplexed concerning 
many articles of faith, and prayed earneitly for divine illu- 
mination. In this {tate of mind he fell into a trance or ex- 
tacy in 1600, which lafted for feven days, and afforded him 
an intuitive vifion of > Soon afterwards he had a fecond 
extacy, in which he found himfelf furrounded on a fudden 
with celettial irradiations, his {pirit being carried to the inmoft 
worldof nature,and enabled to penetrate through the external 
forms, lineaments and colours of bodies, into the recefs of 
their eflences. In a third vifion of the fame kind, other 
more fublime myfteries were revealed to him, concerning the 
origin of nature, and the formation of all things, and even 
concerning divine principles and intelligent natures. Thefe 
wonderful communications he committed to writing in 1612; 
and publifhed a book, entitled “ Aurora,” the principles 
and ftyle of which are fo myfterious and obfcure, that it is 
not eafy to underftand or explain them. Indeed the author 
himfelf declares that the myiteries of this book are incom- 
prehenfible to flefh and blood, and that though the words 
be read, their meaning will lie concealed, till the reader has 
by prayer obtained illumination from that heavenly fpirit, 
which is in God, and in all nature, and from which all things 
proceed. Gregorius Richter, a clergyman of Gorlitz, hav- 
ing feen this work, reproved the author from the pulpit, and 

rocured an order from the fenate of the city for fuppreffing 
it ; and Behmen was required to difcontinue his atempts for 
enlightening the world by his writings. Behmen acquiefced, 
and refrained from writing for 7 years. A copy of the 
work, however, found its way to the prefs at Amfterdam, 
in 1619; and in the fame year he wrote another book on 
the three principles, to which in the courfe of a few years 
he added Eveeak dale. ln 1624 he travelled to Drefden, 
where he was examined by a body of divines. and difmiffed 
without cenfure. He died in the fame year, after having 
received the facrament from the hands of Elias Dietrich, and 
was honourbly interred at Gorlitz. His other works are 
“ Of the Three-fold Life of Man ;’’ “ Anfwer to the 
Forty Queftions of the Soul ;’’ “ Of the Incarnation of 
Chrift, his Sufferings, Death, and Refurrection ;”’ “ A Book 
on the Six Points;” “ On Celeftial and Terreftrial Myfte- 
ries ;’’ “ De Scriptura Rerum ;’’ “On the Four Complex- 
ions ;” On True Repentance ;’’ ** On True Refignation ;” 
«¢ On the Second Birth ;’”’ “* Myfterium Magnum ;” “ On 
the Firft Book of Mofes ;’’ On Spiritual Life,” &c. 
Thefe treatifes appeared {eparately, and were afterwards col- 
leéted and printed together. The beft edition is faid to be 
that in 12mo. publifhed in German, at Amfterdam, in 1682. 
An Englith edition of his works was given by Mr. William 
Law, in 2 vols. 4to. ; } 

In Jacob Behmen, a warm imagination, united with a 
gloomy temper, produced that kind of enthufiafm, which in 
its paroxy{ms difturbs the natural faculties of perception and 
underftanding, and produces a eis pays, a itation of the 
nervous fyftem, during which the mind is filled with wild and 
vetecieriol concaptiare which pafs for vifions and revelations, 
Every page of his works, and even the hieroglyphic figures 
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prefixed to his works, manifeft a difordered imagination, 
aud it is in vain to attempt to derive his « Theoiophia,” 
from any other fource; unlefs we incline to admit his own 
account, in which he boafts that he was neither indebted to 
human learning, nor was to be ranked among ordinary phi- 
lofophers. He fays that he wrote not from an external 
view of nature, but from the diGates of the {pirit : and thot 
W hat he delivered concerning the nature of tones; and con- 
cerning the works 220 cyeauures of God, had been laid open 
before his mind by God himfelf.”” The conceptions of this 
enthuliaft, fufficiently obfcure in them{elves, are often ren- 
dered more obfcure by being clothed under allegorical fym- 
bols, derived from the chemical art. As he frequently ufes 
the fame terms with Paracelfus, he was probably converfant 
with his writings. He alfo appears to have acquired fome 
knowledge of the doctrine oF Robert Fludd, a native of 
England, and the Roficrufians, which was propagated in 
Germany with great oftentation during the 17th century. 
However, he feems, upon the whole, to have followed no 
other guides than his own inventive genius and enthufiattic 
imagination ; and every attempt which has been made by his 
followers to explain his fyftem has been only raifing a frefh 
ignis fatuus, to lead the bewildered traveller farther aitray. 
Among other tenets, equally inexplicable, this myftic makes 
God the effence of effences, and he fuppofes a long feries of 
fpiritual natures, and even matter itfelf to have flowed from 
the fountain of the divine nature. Upon thefe fubjeéts his 
language refembles that of the Jewifh cabbala. The whole 
Divine Trinity, he fays, {preading forth bodily forms, pro- 
duces an image of itfelf, “as a Godin miniature.” If any 
one name the heavens, the earth, the ftars, the elements, and 
whatever is beneath or above the heavens, he herein names 
the whole deity, who, by a power proceeding from himfelf, 
thus makes his own eflence corporeal. There is a great dark. 
nefs, he fays, among the ftars, where the devil holds his 
principality ; all arts and f{ciences flow from the fiderial 
{pirit of this world; the feven liberal arts proceed from feven 
{pirits of nature ; and all human things are compofed of the 
four firit properties, bitter, four, heat, and pain. The divine 
grace, fays this chimerical writer, operates by the fame rules, 
and follows the fame methods that the divine Providence ob- 
ferves in the natural world; and the minds of men are purged 
from their vices and corruptions in the fame way that metals 
are purged from their drofs ; and this maxim was the prin- 
ciple of his fire-theology. But it is needlefs to give any far- 
ther account of a fyftem which exhibits a motley mixture of 
chemical terms, crude vifions, and myltic jargon. The 
elements of Behmen’s theology may be colleéted from his 
“‘ Aurora,’”’ and his treatife “on three principles.” 

Some have beftowed high praifes on this enthufiaft, on ac- 
count of the wifdom which they pretend is contained in his 
writings, and alfo of his piety, integrity, and fincere love of 
truth and virtue. Others have accufed him of the moft dan- 

erous errors, and have written volumes in oppofition to his 
iearinee Amongft the molt eminent of his followers and 
admirers, we may reckon John Lewis, Giftthiel, John An- 
gelus, Werdenhagen, Abraham Franckenberg, who wrote 
his life, Theodore T{chetch, a Silefian nobleman, Paul Fel- 
genhaver, Quirinus Kuhlman, who was burat at Mofcow in 
1684, John Jacob Zimmermann, and our vifionary country- 
man William Law, author of “Chriflian Perfeétion.” 
Among Behmen’s numerous followers, no one rendered him- 
felf more confpicuous than John Porda rey a phyfician and 
naturalift, and member of the « Philadelphian Society,” who 
pretended to divine revelation, and declared that he was thus 
convinced of the trath of Behmen’s doétrines. He publifhed 
a book entitled “ Divine and True Metaphyfics,” with 
other fimilar works in favour of Behmen’s opinions, which 
5 being 
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being foon {pread throughout Germany, Secame, together 
w th his other writings, the ftandard books of all enthuviafts. 
To the clais of his adverfaries we may refer Gilbert Ifchef- 
chius, who publifhed an admonition againft his works in 
1643, which was anfwered by Tichetfch, Gerrard Antag- 
noffus, who refuted Tfchet{ch, and who endeavoured to 
fhew that Behmen entertained the fame opinions as the Ma- 
nicheans'and Gaoltics; Tobias Wagner, and Dr. Heary 
More, who wrote a treatile again Behmenifm, entitled 
** Cenfura Philofophiz ‘T'eutonice,” printed in his works, 
p- 520. Some perfons have attempted to prove from Beh- 
men’s writings, that he did not acknowledge a deity ; and 
particularly Von Muller, in a work entitled “ The Fanatic 
Atheift.”? Brucker’s Hitt. Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 494, 
&e. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. v. p. 3.0, &c. 

BEHMENISTS, or Botumisrs, in Ecclefiaftical Hif- 
tory, the denomination of a‘ clafs of myftic philofophers, 
who were the followers of Jacob Behmen, commonly called 
the Teutonic philofopher. See the preceding article. 

BEHN, Apruara, in Biography, a writer of novels and 
plays, was defcended of a good family of the name of John- 
fon in Canterbury, and born in the reign of king Charles I. 
Her father died at fea in a voyage for Surinam, of which he 
was appointed lieutenant-governor by the intereft of lord 
Willoughby, to whom he was related; but his daughter, 
with the reft of the family, arrived thither. Here fhe became 
acquainted with the ftory and perfon of the American prince 
Oroonoko, whofe adventures fhe deferibed in a novel under 
this title. After her return to England fhe married Mr. 
Behn, a merchant in London, of Dutch extraétion. Dur- 
ing the Dutch war in-the reign of Charles II. fhe was em- 
ployed for gaining intelligence on the continent, and with 
this view fhe refided at Antwerp. By her intrigues, it is 
faid, fhe difcovered the defign, formed by the Dutch, of 
failing up the river Thames, and burning the Englifh fhips 
in their harbours ; but her intelligence was flizhted by the 
Enelifh court, to which it was imparted. On her return to 
England fle narrowly efcaped fhipwreck. Her future lite 
was devoted to pleafure and poetry ; and by writing fhe 
gained a fubfiftence. With a good perfon, and diftinguifhed 
talents for converfation, fhe formed an intimate acquaintance 
with feveral poets and wits of her time, as well as men of 
pleafure. Her compofitions, in verfe and profe, were nu- 
merous; and fhe publifhed three volumes of mifcellaneous 
poems, feventeen plays, and a collection of hiftories and 
novels, befides fome tranflations and letters. She borrowed 
much from other writers, and the merit, that was properly 
her own, confifted in a fluent eafy ftyle, occafionally glow- 
ing with the ardour of love, when this fubject was the topic, 
and in fome fprightly thoughts and facility of invention. 
Many of her plays fucceeded on the ftage, at a period 
when grofs indecency of plot and language was no impe- 
diment to their reception. Her poetical appellation was 
Aftrea ; and her dramatic compofitions are characterifed by 
Mr. Pope in the following lines : 

“ The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed.” 

None of her dramatic pieces are now acted; her poetry 
has been long forgotten; but her novels, which were once 
popular, are now occafionally read. Her death, which was 
hattened by an injudicious phyfician, happened in 1689, 
when fhe was between the age of 40 and 50; and fhe was 
buried in the cloilters of Weitminfter Abbey. Biog. Brit. 
Gen. Dié. : 

BEHNESE, or Bannasaa, in Geography, a town of 
Egypt, to miles north of Abu Girgé. 

BEHRENS, Conran, Berntugyp, in Biography, was 
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bora at Hilderfheim, in Lower Saxony, Auguft 26th 1660. 
After pafling through the ufual courfe of itudies in the claf- 
fics and philofophy, in his own country, and refiding for 
fome time at Strafburg and Leyden, he took the degree of 
Do Gorin Medicine at Helmftadt, was made phyfician to the 
army of the duke of Brunfwick, and in 1712 to the court 
of Brunfwick Lunenburg, and member of the Academy 
Nature Curioforum, to the Memoirs of which he was a con- 
fiderable contributor. His principal works are, ** De Con- 
ftitutione Artis Medice,’? Helmft. 1691, 8vo. * Medicus 
Legalis,’’ 1696, 8vo. publifhed in German. In this he treats 
of the duties and oilice of phylicians, furgeons, apothecaries 
and midwives, of alchemy, of magnetifm applied to medicine, 
and of the caufes of fudden death, on which he has fome 
judicious obfervations. “ Seleéta Dietetica, five de recta ad 
fanitatem vivendi ratione tra€tatus,” Francf. 1710, 4to. He 
died O&ober 4th 1738. His fon Rodolph Auguttus Behrens, 
who fucceeded to his honours and practice, publifhed ** De 
Felicitate Medicorum Auéa in terris Brunvicenfibus,” 1747, 
4to. occafioned by fome additional privileges accorded ta 
the phyticians there. In this work he takes occafion to 
comment on, and refute the opinion of Middleton, as to the- 
fervile condition of phyficians among the Romans. 

BEHUT, called alfo Berun, layrum, or CoEtum, in 
Geography, a river of Hindoottan, is the wefternmoft of the 
five rivers that water the Panjab; and its general courfe is 
eaft, and nearly parallel to that of the Attock, but itisofa 
lefs bulk. This is the famous Hydafpes of Alexander, on 
the banks of which he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful 
monarch of the country, at the head of a numerous army. 
By the Ayin Acbaree, it is faid to be anciently called Be- 
dufta. The Bebut iffues from the {pring of Wair, or Wair 
Naig, in the fouth-ealt part of Cafhmere, and after a north- 
weit courfe through that valley, enters the mountains at Ba- 
rehmooleh. During this fhort courfe it receives abundance 
of rivulets and ftreams from fome large lalzes, and becomes 
navigable at a few miles below its remoteft {fpring. After 
entering the mountains it purfues the-direction of the Pan- 
jab by a very crooked courfe, being peat up in a deep wind- 
ing valley, whilft efcaping: from the wide bafe of the Cafh- 
merian mountains, and rufhing with fuch rapidity and violence 
that even the ftouteft elephant cannot preferve his footing 
in it. It emerges fromthe mountains in the diftrict of Puck- 
holi, and is afterwards joined by two {mall but celebrated 
rivers named Kifkengonga and Nainfook. After this it tra- 
verfes the territory of the Ghickers, till holding its courfe 
through a hilly country, until it croffes the upper or great 
road leading from Lahore to Attock, where the hilly tract 
is confined to the weftern bank. Here ftood, not long fince, 
a city of the name of Thylum, which communicated its name 
to the river, during the remaining part of its courfe; and 
hence it is as commonly named Ihylum as Behut. From 
Ihylum it purfues its courfe along the eaitern borders of the 
Joud mountains, and unites with the Chunaub at about 50 
geographical miles above Moultan ; lofing its name in that of 
the Chunaub, as heretofore it loft its name of Hydafpes in 
that of Acefines. the ancient name of the Chunaub. The 
interval between the Behut and the Indus, in the wideit part, 
is about 94 geographical miles. Pliny allows only 120 Ro- 
man miles between the Indus and the Hydafpes. Rennell’s 
Mem. p. 99. Robertfon’s India, p. 18. 

BEIA, Pax Jura, an ancient city of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo, near a lake of the fame name. It is 
mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Several 
Roman coins and in{criptions have been found near this place. 

Its fituation is ona gentle hill in a fertile country rich in 
corn, and it is furrounded with walls and gates ; and it is te 
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fee of a bifhop, a corregidor, and a governor. Tt waa taken 
from the Moors in 1162. N. lat. 37° 58. W. long. 7° 20’. 

BEJA, a large extent of country in Abyflinia, lying be- 
tween the northern tropic and the mountains of Abyiinia, 
reaching from Mafuah along the coaltof the Red Sea to 
Suakem; thea turning weltward, and continuing in that 
direction, with the Nile on the fouth, the tropic on the 
north, to the deferts of Selima, and the contines of Libya 
on the welt. See Auyssinia. 

Beyaof Tunis. See Bay-Jan. 

BEJAD, a village of Egypt, oppofite to Benifouef, 
partly inhabited by Copts. 

BEJAPOUR, or Visrapour, a confiderable city of 
Hindooftan, and once the capital of a large kingdom of the 
fame name. Jt is now in the hands of the Poonah Mahrat- 
tas; diflant 234 miles from Bombay, from Calcutta by the 
Circars, 1183, and by Aurungabad 1216, from Delhi 916, 
from Hydrabad 269, from Madras 534, from Poonah 136, 
from Seringapatam 405, from Benares 876, and from Agra 
825 miles. N. lat. 17° 28’. E. long. 75° 27’. 

BEJAR, a fmall town of Spain, in the province of Eftre- 
madura, feated in the midft of a pleafant valley between high 


mountains, whofe tops are continually covered with fnow., 


It is famous for its baths, and in its vicinity is a lake, which 
is faid to prefage bad weather by an unufual agitation. It 
was raifed into a duchy in 1448. 

Beyar de Melena, or Bejer,a town of Spain, in Andalufia, 
near the ftraits of Gibraltar, 8 leagues fouth of Cadiz. 

BEJARIA, fo called by Mutis, in honour of Bejar, a 
Spanith botanift, in Botany. Lin. Gen. Reich. n. 648. 
Schreb. 811. Juffl. 159. Clafs and order, dodecandria mono- 

nia. Nat. Ord. Bicornes. Rhododendra, Jufl. Gen. Char. 
Cal. perianth one-leafed, gibbous downwards, fubventricofe, 
feven-cleft ; divifions fubequal, ovate, acute, converging, 
{mall ; the outer ones broader, permanent. Cor. petals feven, 
oblong, broader above, obtufe, patulous, inferted into the 
receptacle. Stam. filaments fourteen, fubulate, rather fhorter 
than the corolla, alternately lefs; anther oblong, incum- 
bent. Pifl. germ fuperior ; ftyle columnar, middle-fized, 

ent ; ftigma thickifh, feven-ftriated. Per. berry juice- 
lefs, feven-cornered, depreffed, umbilicate, feven-celled. Seeds 
numerous, Polaeee Rica, imbricate. 

Effent. Char. Cal. feven-cleft. Petals feven. Stam. four- 
teen. Berry feven-celled, many feeded. 

Species, 1. B. efuans. Mutis Amer.i.t.7. ‘ Leaves 
lanceolate, flowers in racemes.’? A fhrub twelve feet high, 
with roundith {preading branches. A native of Mexico. 
Yound in New Granada by Mutis. 2. B. refinofa. Matis 
Amer. i. t.8. ‘+ Leaves ovate, flowers heaped.”’ A tree 
with proliferous branches, and an irregular, tender, fubpu- 
hefcent bark ; corolla purple, very refinous or vifcid. Found 
in New Granada by Mutis. Thefe have a peculiar bitter 
flavour, and are allied to the rhododendrum. 
was erroneoufly made ‘ Befaria” by Linnzus. 

BEIBENL& Stc/le, in Affronomy, a name given by fome 
aftronomers to the principal fixed ftars in each conftellation. 

The appellation is more particularly given to the ftars of 
the firft magnitude, otherwife called the hearts, corda, of the 
feveral conitellations; though fome would diftinguifh be- 
tween corda,, and beibenie ficilz, reftraining the former to 
itars only of the firfl magmitude, and extending the latter 
to feveral of the fecond, or even third. 

Hermes has a treatife exprefs De Stellis Beibeniis, pub- 
lithed by Junétinus, inhis Speculum A ftrologicum, andalfo in 
his comméntaries upon Jo, deSacrobofco’s book De Sphiera. 

BEICHLINGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and country of Thuringia, 
6 miles 5. W. of (Fiche. Ne fat. 51° 20°. E. long. 117 50’. 
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BEILA, a town of Italy, in Piedmont. N. lat. 45° 2’: 
E. long.-7° 45'. 

BEILAM, a town of Syria, S. E. of Scanderoon or 
Alexandretta. N. lat. 36° 26’. E.leng. 36’ 31'. 

BEILNGRIES, atown of Germany, in the;circle of 
Franconia, and bithopric of Aichitadt, at the conflux of 
the Attmuhl, and the Soulz, 16 miles north of Ingolfadt. 

BEILSTEIN, a {mall town and citadel of Germany 
in the Rhenifh cirele, and capital of a lordfhip to which it 
gives name, comprifing about fifty, villages, in the priaci- 
pality ef Naffau Dillenbure ; 5 miles fouth of Dillenburg. 
The lordthip belongs to the priucely houfe of Naffau-Orange 
Dietz, which enjoys, in coniequeice of it, a feat and voice at 
the diets of the elecioral Rhenith circle. N. lat. 50° 31’. 
E. long. 8’ 1t'.—Alfo, a {mall town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Wurtemberg. In 1693, it was burat by the 
French. Its diltri& comprehends feveral villages. 

BEILUL, a town of Abyfiiuia, fituate on the Red Sea 
north of Affab. N. lat. 14°. E. long. 41° 58’. » 

BEINA, a river of Norway, 1n the government of 
Chrittiania, which runs into the lake of Sperdillon; and 
ferves for exporting timber. 

BEINAC, a town of France, in the department of 
Correze, and chief place ofa canton, in the diltnict of Brive, 
8 miles fouth of Tulle. 

BEINASCHI, Grovanni Battista, in Biography, 
an hittorical painter, was born in Piedmont in 1634, and 
ftudied at Rome under Pietro del Po, and as fome fay, was 
afterwards adifciple of Lanfranc. He died in 1688. Bei- 
nafchi was an admirable defigner, of a lively invention, and 
not only expeditious, but correct. As an acknowledg- 
ment of his merit, he received the honour of knighthood. 

BEINASCO, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, 4% 
miles S. S. W. of Turin. 

BEINDGHURA, a town of Hindooftan, in the dif- 
triét of Bencapour, part of the territory of the Mahrattas. 
N. lat. 15? 15’. E. long. 75? 11’. 

BEINE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of Reims; 
the place contains 675, and the canton 8474 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 3524 kiliometres and 19 communes. 

BEING, in Metaphy/ics, includes not only whatfoever 
actually is, but whatfoever can be. It is the firft and moft 
obvious, the moft fimple and natural conception that we 
can frame of any thing which we fee, hear, feel, or know. 
It is in fome fenfe comprehended in all our other concep- 
tions of things, andis therefore the moft general or univerial 
of all our ideas. By the affections of being, are meant all pow- 
ers, properties, accidents, relations, paflions, difpofitions, in- 
ternal qualites, external adjunéts, confiderations, conditions, 
or circumftances.whatfoever ; or, in a word, all thofe modes 
which belong to things, either as they are in themielves, or 
as they ftand in relation to other things, or as they are repre- 
fented or modified by our ideas aud conceptions. "The 
various kinds of beings have been referred by writers on this 
fubjeét into three diftingt claffes, and they have been con- 
fidered as either fubftances or modes, finite or infinite, and 
natural, artificial, or moral. For the two former claffes, 
fee Susstance, Mone, Finite, and Inrinive. | Natural 
beings are all thofe things that have a real and proper exif- 
tence in the univerfe, and are confidered as formed and or. 
dained by God the creator; fuch are bodies, {pirits, men, 
beails, trees, fruit, countenance, fenfe, reafon, fire, air, light, 
&c. Artificial beings are made by the contrivance or ope- 
rations of men, Mtgetoas they are of a more corporeal nature, 
fuch as houfes, windows, pictures, ftatues, arms, garments, 
writing, mufic, and the various utenfils of life; or whether 
they relate more to intellectual matters, as words, {ciences, 
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rules, arguments, propofitions, verfe, profe, &c. Moral 
beings are thefe which belong to the conduct and govern- 
ment of intelligent creatures, or creatures endowed with 
underftanding and volition, confidered as lying under obli- 
gations to particular aétions or abltinences: but thefe con- 
fidered as moral are only modal ; fuch are law, duty, vir- 
tue, vice, fin, righteoufnefs, judgment, condemnation, re- 
ward, punifhment. Thefe diitintions however might, per- 
haps, be more properly referved to the feparate claffes of dit- 
ferent ideas than different beings. Being is the fubje& of On- 
tology. SeeOnroxocy. SeealfoEssenceand ExisTENCE. 

BEINHEIM, in Geography, atown of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, feated on the weit fide of the Rhine, and 
belonging to the marquifate of Baden; 6-leagues N.N.E. 
of Strafburg. 

BEINIGKEMEN, atown of Lithuania, 12 miles north 
of Pilkallen. 

BEIRA, a large and fertile province of Portugal, bound- 
ed on the north by the province of Entre Duero a Minho, 
from which it is feparated by the river Duero or Douro, 
and by Tralos Montes; on the weft by the ocean and part 
of Eitremadura; on the fouth by ancther part of that 
province and by the Tagus ; and on the eait by the Spanifh 
Eftremadura, and the kingdom of Leon. It is divided into 
Upper and Lower Beira; the former being the northern 
pact, and lying on the fea-coaft; the latter lying towards 
Spain and Eftremadura. Its extent from eait to welt is 
generally computed at betwixt 33 and 36 Portuguefe miles ; 
and from north to fouth about as many. It was erected 
into a principality by John V. in honour of his grandfon, 
the eldeft fon of the prince of Brafil. It produces wheat, 
rye, and millet ; and, in feveral parts, excellent wine and oil 
in fuch abundance, that confiderable quantities of each are 
exported. Beira comprehends eight jurifdictions, and its 
principal cities and towns are Coimbra, Lamego, Guarda, 
Vifeu, Miranda do Corvo, Tentugal, Aveiro, Ovar, Pinhel, 
Almeida, Francofo, Meda, Caftello Branco, Penamacor, and 
Covilhaa; the four firft are epifcopal cities. ‘The militia 
of this province confift of eight regiments, each regiment 
including about 1000 men. 

BEIRAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, on the weft of 
Boad, and near the Mahannddy river, noted in the Ayin 
Acbaree, as having a diamond mine in its neighbourhood. 

BEIRAM. See Bairam. 

BEIRUT. See Batrour and Berytus. 

BEISCH, Joacuim Francis, in Biography, a painter 
of landfcapes and battles, was born at Raven{burg, in Swa- 
bia, in 1665; and having received the fir{t rudiments of the 
art of painting from his father, who employed himfelf in this 
way for his amufement, he became a good artilt by the force 
of his own genius and by affiduous practice. He was en- 
gaged at the court of Munich, and painted the battles 
ought in Hungary by the elector Maximilian Emanuel. 
During the abfence of the emperor on fome of his expedi- 
tions, Beifch vifited Italy, and there, with a view to his 
further improvement, ftudied and copied the famous models 
to which he had accefs. Before his journey to Italy, his 
manner was true, but too dark ; his fecond had more clear- 
nefs and more truth; and his laft was more clear but more 
weak. The fcenes of his landfeapesare agreeably piéturefque ; 
his touch is light, tender, and full of {pirit ; and his ftyle of 
compofition frequently refembled that of Gafpar Pouflin, or 
Salvator Rofa. He died in 1748. Pilkington. 

BEISHEHIA, or Bisneurt, in Geography, a town of 
Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania, feated near a lake. N. lat. 

7a 5 9) along. 32 00T i 

BEISSKER, in Ichthyology. See BeysskeEr, or Beyz- 

keER, and Cositis Fossiuis. Linn. 
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BEISSONS, in Geography, a place of Africa, in the king. 
domof Tunis, fituate between Taberfokeand Dugga, at which 
there are found fome antique remains and infcriptions. 

BEISTEN, a town of Pruffia, in the province of Natan- 
gen, 26 miles fouth of Konigfberg. 

BEIT Axgurarra, a townof Arabia, 24 miles N.N.E, 
of Wade}j. 

Beir e/ Adham,atownof Arabia, 24 miles S. W. of Sanaa. 

Beit Lam, a town of Syria, fouth of Antakia. N. lat. 
36° 5. E. long. 36> 32’. 

Beir e/ Fakih, acity of Arabia, inthe country of Yemen, 
fituated on a plain, which, though far from being naturally 
fertile, is indultrioufly cultivated. The houfes, many of 
which are of ftone, are feparated from one another; and 
the city has a citadel, which is thought of the utmoit im- 
portance in a country where armies are deftitute of artillery. 
The town is much molefted by a {pecies of ants, called by 
the Arabs, “Ard.” Beit el Fakih is not very ancient : 
though it has exifted for fome centuries. It owes its origin 
to a faint, called “« Achmed iba Mufa,’’ from whom it has 
derived its name; Beit el Fakih denoting the ‘ houfe or 
dwelling of the fage.’’ Near the city is fhewn the tomb of 
the faint, upon a fandy hill, where a fine mofque has been 
erected, and where feveral devout perfons have built cottages 
round the tomb. When the harbour of Ghalefka was 
choaked up, the inhabitants of that city, for the convenience 
of trade, removed their effects to the vicinity of this tomb, 
and fettled about it. When it became a confiderable city, 
the lord of the territory ereéted a citadel for its defence, in 
the place where water had been found. This city is very 
favourably fituated for trade ; being only half a day’s jour- 
ney from the hills in which coffee grows, and but a few 
days’ journey from the harbours of Loheia, Hodeida, and 
Mocha, from which this commodity is exported. This 
trade brings hither merchants from Egypt, Syria, Barbary, 
Perfia, Habbefch, India, and often from Europe. Beit el 
Fakih is the refidence of a Dola, whofe jurifdiction extends 
over a large diftrict. Niebuhr mentions a fingular inflance, 
which occurred at this place, and which ftrikingly indicates 
the coolnefs of temper and firmnefs of mind, that diftinguifh 
the Arab charaéter. The fouthern end of a houfe caught 
fire ; and as the wind blew ftrong from the fouth, a great 
part of the city was foon burnt down. The inhabitants, 
however, retained their ufual tranquillity. No cries nor 
complaints were heard in the ftreets ; and when the people 
were addreffed with expreffions of condelence. upon their 
misfortune, they calmly replied, ‘ It is the will of God.” 
N. Jat. 14° 31’. E. long. 43° 12’. Niebuhr’s Trav. vol. i. 
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Beir e/ Kadi, atown of Arabia, in the country of Yemen, 
34 miles north of Chamir. 

Bert e/ Naum, atown of Arabia, in Yemen, 24 miles 
fouth-eaft of Sanaa. 

Beit Ela Safan, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 28 miles 
S.S.E. of Saade. 

Beir Ebn Meri, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 38 miles 
N. of Chamir. 

Beit Ebn Na/r, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 34 miles 
N. of Chamir. 

Beir Rodsje, atown of Arabia, in Yemen, 24 miles S.E. 
of Sanaa. 

Beir J] Tola, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 28 miles S. 
of Saade. 

Beit E£bn Shemfhar, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 28 
miles E. of Abu-Arifch. 

Beit £/ Weil, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 3 miles N. 
of Denn. 

BEITH, a town of Scotland, in the diftri&t of ssa 
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ham, and county of Ayr. It is feated on a fmall eminence, 
and the ftreets are pretty regularly laid out. A linen manu- 
_ factory gives employment to many of its inhabitants, and 
others are occupied in making filk-gaufe and cotton. Some 
confiderabie manufaGturers relide in the towa, and though it 


is faid to have confifted of only a few inhabitants at the com- 


mencemest of the lait century, yet the population now 
amounts to about 1800. The parifh, extending about five 
miles in length, by four in breadth, confifts principally of 
arable land ; but fome farms, with others at Dunlop, are ap- 

ropriated to the dairy fyflem, and have long beea famous 
‘or a particular cheefe called the Dunlop ch.cfe. Within 
the boundary of the parith is a {mall loch, containing abun- 
dance of fifh, and near it is plenty of peat mofs. Coal is 
found in many places; freeftone is abundant, and the lime- 
ftone quarries are almoit inexhauttible. In the latter fub- 
ftance are frequently found various petrifactions of thells, and 
other marine exuvia; alfo many other filicious petrifactions of 
woods, moffes, &c. The population of the parifh and town 
in 1792,was2872. Sinclair’s Statiftical Account of Scotland. 

BEITHAR, Ben, in Biography, alearned Arabian bota- 
nift, called A/chad, the botanilt, from his fkill in the feience 
of plants, was born in Spain; and after vifiting Africa, tra- 
velled into the Levant, Afia, and even as far as the Indies 
to improve his knowledge. After his return he was patro- 
nifed by Saladin at Cairo, and died in 1248. He wrote 
« A General Hiftory of Simples, or of Plants, arranged in 
alphabetical order ;”” in which he gives the Greek, Arabic, 
and vernacular names, with the defcriptions of each, and 

icularly in a more detailed manner, thofe not defcribed 

y Diofcorides and Pliny. Beithar’s work is extant in the 

Parifian, Efcurial, and other libraries. Herbelot. Pulteney’s 
Hift. and Biog. Sketches, &c. vol. i. p. 19. 

BEITSTADT, in Geography, a lake in the northern 

of Norway. 

BEIUCO, in Botany. See Hippocratea. 

BEJWARA, called alfo Ho/bearpour, in Geography, a 
town of Hindooftan, in the country of Lahore, about 3 
journies or 36 coffes from Sirhind, 16 cofles N.E. of Jallind- 

ar, and about 25 geographical miles north of Rahoon, and 
about 30 fuch miles from Hurepour. 

BEIZA, orBeztatu,a Hebrewword, fignifying an egg, 
in Jewith Antiquity, a certain-meafure in ufe coe the Jews ; 
they fay that the beiza contains the fixth part of a log. 

The beiza is alfo a fort of gold coin common among the 
Perfians ; it weighs forty drachmas, and from this word, not 
from the city “ Byzantium, the bezant was formed. A 
bezant is worth two dinars, and every dinar twenty or five 
and twenty drachmas. 

BEK, Davin, in Biography. See Beck. 

BEKAA, in Geography, a valley of Syria, anciently call- 
ed Cocle-Syria, or the hollow Syria, feparates the chain of 
mountains denominated by the ancients Anti-Libanus, from 
the Libanus of the Druzes and Maronites, and by ne 
the depofitory of the water of the mountains that enclofe 
it, is renderec one of the moft fertile diftriéts of all Syria; 
but the heat of the fun, the rays of which are concen- 
trated by the mountains, isin fummer not inferior to that 
of Egypt. The air, however, which is perpeuully re- 
frefhed by the north wind and by the agitation of the waters, 
is not unhealthy. Before the earthquake of 1759, this 
whole country was covered with villages and plantations of 
the Motoualis; but the deftruction occafioned by this terri- 
ble calamity, and the fubfequent wars with the Turke, have 
occafioned a general defolation. In this vale is fituated the 
famous Bavsec. 

BEKAVA, or Bexawa, a {mall town of Poland, in the 


palatinate of Lublin, 
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BEKES, a town of Upper Hungary, on the river Koros, 
which gives name to the Gepenfchaft. 

BEKI, Bec, or Beye, a river of Hungary, which runs 
into the Temes, near Temefwar. 

BERIA, Becouya, or Boguio,a {mall Brit fh and of 
the Welt Indies, about 12 leagues in compafs, aad contain- 
ing 3,700 acres, being the leaft of the Grenadilles, calle dby 
the French, © Little Martinico ;”? 35 miles N.E. of Gre- 
nada, and 65 leagues from Barbadoes. It has a fafe har- 
bour, called «* Admmiralty-bay,”’ but no frefh water ; and is 
principally vifited by the inhabitants of Grenada and St. 
Vincent’s for the purpofe of catching turtle. The foil pro- 
duces wild cotton, and plenty of water-melons. This ifland 
is dependant on the government of St. Vincent. 

BEKIER, anamegivenby marinersto A boukir, which fee. 

BEKING, a town of France, in the department of the 
Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Sar- 
Louis, on the Sarre, 5 miles N.N.W. of Sar-Louis. 

BEKKER, or Becker, Barruasan, in Biography, a 
famous Dutch divine of the 17th century, was born in 1634, 
at Warthuifen, a village in the province of Groningen, 
and purfued his itudies firft in the univerfity of Groningen, 
and afterwards at Francker, where he became reétor of the 
Latin fchool. In 1665, he took his degree of doétor of di- 
vinity at Franeker, and in the following year he was chofen 
one of the minifters of that city. In 1670, he publifhed 
a catechifm, intended for perfons of mature age, in which 
he maintained fome opinions concerning the right of Chrif- 
tian congregations to chufe their own minifters, and con- 
cerning the antiquity and ufefulnefs of bifhops, archbifhops, 
&c. and in which he introduced fome fuggeitions that im- 
plied his doubt of the eternity of hell torments, as incon- 
fiftent with the divine goodnefs, which gave offence to feveral 
divines, and which incurred a profecution before the eccle- 
fiaftical affemblies. This catechifm, however, was approved 
and commended by feveral learned profeffors ; and it appears 
that ‘the author had not, at the time of its publication, 
adopted thofé fentiments which involved him in future diffi- 
culties. In 1679, he was elected minilter at Amifterdam ; 
and in 1683, he publifhed his “* Inquiry concerning Comets,’? 
in which he concurred with Mr. Bayle in maintaining that 
they are not prefages of any evil. By this work, as well 
as his “* Expofition upon Daniel,’? he gained great repu- 
tation; but having attached himfelf from an eal EK 
his life to the Cartefian philofophy, he adopted Defcartes’s 
definition of f{pirit, and he was hence led to deny all thofe 
operations of the devil and other infernal agents upon man- 
kind, which are related in the feriptures. His argument, as 
it is briefly ftated by Dr. Maclaine, the tranflator of Mo- 
fheim’s hiftory, is as follows: “ The eflence of mind is 
thought, and the effence of matter is extenfion. Now, fince 
there is no fort of conformity or connexion between a 
thought and extenfion, mind cannot act upon matter, unlefs 
thefe two fubftances be united as foul and body are in man ; 
and therefore no feparate {pirits, either good or evil, can act 
upon mankind. Such acting is miraculous ; and miracles 
can be performed by God alone. It follows of confequence, 
that the {cripture accounts of the a¢tions and operations of 
good and evil {pirits muft be underftood in an allegorical 

enfe.”” ‘To this argument it is replied, that by proving too 
much, it proves nothing at all: for if the want of a connexion 
or conformity between thought and extenfion renders mind 
incapable of aéting upon matter, it is hard to fee how their 
union fhould remoye this incapacity, fince the want of con- 
formity and connexion remains notwithitanding this union; 
Befides, according to this reafoning, the Supreme Being can, 
not’aé& upon material beings; and it is in vain that Bekker. 
maintains the affirmative ee having recourfe to a miracle 
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for this would imply, that the whole courfe of nature was 
a feries of miracles, or in other words, that there are no mi- 
racles at all. The author fuggelted doubts concerning the 
agency of the devil in feveral of his fermons ; and he al- 
leged, that feveral were aferibed to the devil, in which this 
evil {pirit had no concern. He was at lencth, viz. in 1691, 
perfuaded to publith his fyftem at large, in an elaborate 
work, entitled, « The World Bewitched.”? THis work is 
divided into four books. The firft contains an account of 
the opinions of the ancient and modern heathens concern- 
ing gods and demons, or fpirits. In the fecond book the 
author examines all the paffages of the Holy Scripture, 
which mention either angels or the devil, and endeavours 
to make them agree with his opinion, that the devil has not 
the leaft power in this world, and to fhew that thofe paf- 
fares, which afcribe feveral a€tions to good as well as bad 
{pirits, or angels, muit be explained in an allegorical manner. 
Accordingly, he denies that our firft parents were tempted 
by the devil; alleging that this temptation is afcribed to the 
devil, only becaufe it does not agree with the goodnefs of 
God, though Mofes docs not mention the devil, and that 
the punifhment mentioned by Mofes doth not fuit the devil, 
Dut only the ferpent. He alfo urges feveral objections 
againft the literal fenfe of our Saviour’s temptation; and 
he maintains that thofe poffeffed with evil {pirits, which our 
Lord caft out, were merely fick or lunatic perfons whom 
he cured, and in whofe ficknefs the devil had no concern. 
(See Demoniac.) Bekker’s work, though his fyftem 
was not new, occafioned great commotion not only i all 
the United Provinces, but in various parts of Germany. 
The author, perfifting in his opinions, was publicly depofed 
from his paftoral charge in 1692; but the magiftrates of 
Amfterdam continued his falary till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1698. Bekker not only retained his opinions after 
his depofition, but ftrenuoufly defended them againft a mul- 
titude of adverfaries as Jong as he lived. He was a man of 
a warm imagination, of an active mind, and of a firm refolute 
temper. His charaéter was irreproachable ; and he avowed 
to the laft his full conviGiion of the truth of the Chriftian 
religion. In his defences he exhibited’a moderation which 
he did not experience from his antagonifts. A fatirical 
medal was ttruck at his depofition, which exhibited the devil, 
in the habit of a minifter, riding upon an afs, and holding a 
banner in his hand, as a token of the vitory which he had 
gained in the fynods. His opinions found feveral advocates ; 
and he became the head of a feét which was called after his 
name. Gen. Did. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. v. p. 632. 

BEKKERANISM, or Bexxessanism, in Ecclefaftical 
Hiftory, the fyftem or fentiments of Balth. Bekker, who 
denied that {pirits can a€t or operate on bodies. See the 
preceding article. 

BEL, Marruias, in Biography, a learned hiftorian of 
‘Hungary, was born at Orfowa, in 1684 3 and after ftudying 
divinity at the univerfity of Halle, he became firft, viz. in 
1708, rector of the evangelical fchool at Neufohl, and in 
1714) rector of the fchool at Prefburg. In 1719, he was 

hofen preacher by the German evangelical congregation in 

hat city, and died fenior minifter in 1749. His two moft va- 
Tuable works are his “ Apparatus ad Hiitoriam Hungariz,” 
and his ** Notitia Hungarie Nove.’? The latte: work was 
held in fuch high eftimation, that it procured for him from 
the emperor Charles VI. the appointment of imperial hiftorio- 
grapher, and the honour of being admitted into the royal 
academy of fciences at Berlin, and alfo into that of Pe- 
terfburgh. Pope Clement XII. alfo teftified his approba- 
tion of it by conferring on the author his portrait and eight 
gold medals. ‘The emperor, upon receiving the fecond yo- 
Jume of the work, raifed him to the rank of nobility, but this 
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circumftance Bel fiudiouf'y concealed. Among his other 
works are «Prodromus Hunyarig antique et nove.” Norib, 
1723,fol.; ‘ Notitia Hungariz nove hutorio-geosraphica,”’ 
Vienne, 1735-1742, 4 vols. fol. ; *¢ Apparatus ad Hiitorium 
Hungariz, five Collectio Mifcella Mosumentorum, &c. dec. 
1 & 2,” Pofon. 1735-46, fol. He alfo tranflated into the 
Bohemian language the Bible, and fome other books. _ 

Ber, Cuartes Anprew, fon of the former, was born 
at Prefburg ia 1717, and ftudied at Jena and Altdorf. Ia 
1741, he became extraordinary profett 


sx of philofophy at 
Leipfic ; and in 1756, he was appointed public profeffor of 


poetry, and librarian to the univeriity, with the rauk of 
counfeilor of ftate. He died fuddealy in 1782. Among 


his writings are ‘¢ De vera origine et epocha Hunnorum, 
Ararum, Hungaroram, im Panronia,” Leip{ 1757, 4to, 
After the death of Menek, he was employed as editor of 
the Ada FEruditorum, and of the Leipfic literary gazette, 
which he conduéted from the year 1754.to 1781. 


Ber, Joun-James, was born at Bourdeaux, in 1693, 
and having purfued his ftudies with great afiduity in the 
college of the fathers of the oratory, and made diitin- 
guifhed acquirements in belles lettres, and alfo in meta- 
phyfics and morals, he was admitted counfellor of parliamert 
in1720. After feveral vifits to Paris, he finally fettled at 
Bourdeaux ; and in 1737, he was chofen director of the 
academy : but the excels of his application to a variety cf 
{cientific and literary purfuits haitened his death in 1738. 
To the academy of Bourdeaux he left the houfe in which 
it holds its fittings, and his valuable library. Befides feveral 
profeffional works, M. Bel publifhed «An Apology tor Mr. 
Houdart de la Motte,”’ 1724, 8vo. which is an ironical cri- 
ticifm on the works of that author, and particularly his tra- 
gedies ; “* An Examination of the tragedy of Romulus, by 
la Motte ;” «A Differtation on the Abbé Dubos’s opinion 
concerning the preference to be given to the perceptions of 
tafte above reafoning, in judging of works of genius ;’? 
« Letters containing Obfervations on Voltaire’s tragedy of 
Mariamne ;” all which are inferted, together with fome 
other papers of M. Bel, in «* Memoirs of Literature and 
Hiltory,”’ collected by father des Moletz of the cratory. 
He was alfo the author of the ‘ Neological Dictionary,” 
augmented by the abbé des Fontaines, and intended to ex- 
pole the now words and affe€ted phrafeology of feveral mo- 
dern writers. Nouv. Diét. Hiftor.. 

Bet, in Botany, the name of a plant, and alfo of its fruit, 
called by fome the cucumis capparis, or caper-cucumber. 
Avicenna has given the moift copious account of this plant, 
which is imperfectly deferibed by others; and he fays, that 
the fruit, which refembled a caper, was ufed in medicine, 
and refembled ginger in the fiery heat of its tafte. 

Bex, S¢. in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone and Loire, on the Brevenn ; 34 leagues” 
welt of Lyons. 

Bet, in Mythology. See Beuus. 


Bet and the Dracon, Hiffory of, in Biblical Hiflory, an 
apocryphal part of the book of Daniel, which, although it 
was annexed to this book, and formed the 14th and laft 
chapter of it, was uniformly rejected by the Jews, and made 
no part of their canon of feripture. It occurs neither in the 
Hebrew or Chaldee text, nor in the Greek verfion of the 
Septuagint, but was taken out of the Greek verfion of The- 
odotion. Africanus, Eufebius, and Apollinarius, have re- 


je€ted the narration, not only as uncanonical, but alfo as 


fabulous ; and Jerom alfo concurs in their opinion. Origen 
maintains the truth of the hiftory contained in the 13th (fee 
Susanna,) and 14th chapters, againit Africanus, but does 
not affert it to be canonical. This hiltory is alfo cited, as part 
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of the prophecy of Daniel, by Irenteus, Clemens Alex, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Didymus, Hilary, Baiil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Ambrofe, and Auguitin. Sulpitius Seve- 
rus, and the author of the Synopfis of St. Athanatfius, alfo 
mention thefe hiftories as part of the facred text ; and Ruf- 
finus upbraids Jerom for having cut off from Daniel the fone 
of the three children, the hiftory of Sufanna, and that of 
Beland the Dragon. Againit the truth of this latter hifto- 
ry, allowing it to be apocryphal, it has been alleged, that 
the ancient title of the LXX. attributed it to Habakkuk, 
and that Daniel mentioned in this hiftory was a prieft ; and 
that therefore he mult have beea another Daricl to whom 
this hittory belongs. To this argument it has been replied, 
that the character of prieft is not given to Daniel in the ver- 
fion of Theodotioa, and that the verfion attributed falfely to 
the LXX. is not exact. Againft the hiltory of the Dragon 
it has been urged that Habakkuk, who lived in the time of 
Manaffes, was dead when it is f{uppofed that he wrote thefe 
things, and was caught up by the {pirit to carry provifion to 
the prophet Daniel. To this objection it is anfwered, that 
there were two Habakkuks ; one, who was the prophet in 
the time of Manaffes, and of the tribe of Simeon; and an- 
other, mentionedin this paflageof Daniel, of thetribeof Levi. 
Againtt this hiftory it has alfo been objeCted, that it relates 
the confinement of Daniel in the lion’s den to have lafted 
‘fix days, whereas in chap. vi. 5. 22, it is faid, that he had 
been confined only one night. The advocates of the hiftory 
reply, that he was twice cait into the lion’s den ; under Da- 
rius, becaufe he prayed to God againft the king’s command- 
ment ; and under Cyrus, onaccount ofthe dragon. Dupin’s 
Canon. b.i. c. 3- § 21. See ArocayrPua, and Daniev. 

BELA, in ott a ied large town of Upper 
Hungary, feated ina delightfu A at not far from the river 
Popper, but much reduced by frequent fires. 

Bera, or Beyra, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Sennaar, near the river Rhad, or Rahad, between Dender 
and Teawa, in the route from Sennaar to Gondar. 

Bera-BenyA, i. e. “ the white mine,” Di/n, formerly 
Fejor-Benya, a mean town of Lower Hungary, in the Schem- 
nitz diltriét, and gepanfchaft of Hont, whofe mines being 
exhanfted, the inhabitants applied themfelves to tillage. 

BELABRE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Indre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Le Blanc en Berry, 2 leagues fouth-eait of Le Blanc, and 84 
fouth-welt of Chateauroux. N. lat. 46° 33’. E. long. 1° 3’. 

BELALCA‘AN, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Andalu‘ia, on the frontiers of Eftremadura, 9 leagues from 
Cordova. 

BELAN. See Berow. 

BELANCE Isvranp. in Geography, one of the {mall 
iflets or rocks which lie between the ifland of Uthant and 
St. Matthew’s point, at the entrance into the Brett harbour. 

BELASAMA, formed from del-i/-ama, the mouth of a 
river, in Ancient Geography, the name given by Ptolemy to 
the bay near Liverpool, at the mouth of the river Merfey, 

BELASI, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the T'y- 
rolefe, 8 miles weft of Bolzano. 

BELATUCADRUS, or Beratucarpvs, the name 
of an ancient Britith idol, recorded in feveral old infcriptions, 
and fuppofed by Seldea (de Diis Syris yand Voffius (de Orig. 
& Prog. Idol. |. 2. c. 17.) to be the fame with Berenus, 
which fee. Bifhop |-yttelton and profeflor Ward fuppofed 
him to have been a local deity (fee Archaologia, vol. i. 
p- 308.) with a fpecial reference to Apollo, who was wor- 
fhioped, as they obferve, by the Druids. Mr. Pegge, (Id. 
vie iii. art. 14.) contends, that it is highly abfurd to look 
out for any other deity in Belatucardus, but the god Mars. 
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This ingenious antiquary acknowledges, that he was a 
local deity, peculiar in this ifland to the Brigantes, but at 
the fame time aflerts, that he was equivalent to Mars, 
and that he was invefted with the fame powers as that god, 
and that he had not the leaft concern with Apollo, or any 
relation to him. The opinion of Mr. Pegge is approved and 
confirmed by Mr. Gough. (Id. vol. x.) We may add, that 
it is rendered unqueltionable by the infcription recorded by 
Muratori (Inferip. Thef. 43. 1.) which is as follows: 
* Deo Marti, Berarucapro.”’ 

BELAY. on board of Ship, fignifies the fame as falten. 
Thus they fay, belay the fheet or tack, that is, faften it to 
the kevel, by winding it feveral times round alaft, &c. 

BELAYE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Lauzerte, one league fouth-eatt of Puy P Eveque. 

BELAYING-Crears, in Naval Language, ave pieces 
of wood, which have two arms, or horns, and are nailed 
through the middle to the matts, or elfewhere, for the pur- 
pofe of belaying ropes to them. 

Berayinc-Pins, are turned wooden pins, with a fhoul- 
der near the middle; the {mall end is driven through the 
rough tree rails, or racks of thin plank made on purpofe. 
Their ufe is for belaying ropesto them. Iron belaying pins 
are round, taper from the middle to each end, and are 
driven in the rails, or racks, to belay the ropes to, by taking 
feveral crofs turus about them. 

BELBDA, in Geography, a town of Egypt, on the coalt 
of the Mediterranean, 1g miles eaft of Tinch. 

BELBEIS, a town of Egypt, about 35 miles north- 
eaft of Cairo, and 45 north-welt of Suez. N. lat. 30° 22’. 
E. long. 31° 55’. 

BELBEK, ariver of the Crimea, which falls into the 
Euxine. 

BELBINA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of Greece, 
in the Saronic gulf, near the promontory of Sanium, and 
oppofite to the Scyllean promontory: mentioned by Pliny, 
Strabo, &c.—Alfo, a town of the Paopenneties in Laconia, 
near which was a temple of Minerva. 

BELBO, in Geography, a river of Italy, which rifes 
about 2 miles eaft of Ceva, and runs into the Tanaro, fix. 
miles S.W. of Alexandria. 

BELBUCH, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, in Pomerania, one mile N.E. of New Treptow. 

Beraucn, and Zeomebuch, in Mythology, were regarded 
among the Vandals asthe good and evil genii. The former 
fignified the white pod, and the latter the black god.. They 
were objeéts of divine honours. 

BELCA, in Ancient Geography, a place of ancient Gaul, 
between Brivodbrum and Genabum, where was an amphi-: 
theatre. 

BELCAIRE, in Geography, a town of France; in the 
department of the Aude, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltriet of Limoux, 34 leagues S. W. of Quillan. The 
place contains 915, and the canton 6757 inhabitants ; the 
territory includes 2274 kiliometres and 17 communes. 

BELCANIA, a town of Afia, placed by Ptolemy in the 

ater Armenia. 

BELCASTRO, a fimall epifeopal city of Naples, in the 
province of Calabria Ultra; 10 miles N. E. of St. Severina. 

BELCHER, a townthip of America, in the county of 
Hamphhire, and flate of Maffachufetts, containing 1485 in- 
habitants, who fubfift chiefly by farming. 

BELCHERS, a clufter of iflands in Hudfon’s bay. 
N. lat. 56° 10’. W. long. 80° 33’. 

BELCHIER, Joun, in Biography, a furgeon of emi- 
nence in’ London, was born at Kingfon-on-the-Thames in 
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After receiving a claffical education at Eton, he 
became pupil to Mr. Chefeldon, by whom he was much 
efteemed. In 1736, he was elected furgeon to Guy’s hof- 
pital, and foon after fellow of the Royal Society. The 
following. year, he fent to the fociety the cafe of a woman 
who died of a dropfy of the ovarium, attended with fome 
remarkable circumt{tances, and foon after, an account of the 
cafe of a men whofe arm had been torn off at the fhoulder, 
by one of the ropes of amill. The circumitance moft de- 
ferving attention in this cafe was, tnat only a {mall quantity 
of blood was loft by the accident, which Betchier very pro- 
perly attributed to the great diftenfion the arteries had tut- 
tained before the limb was feparated from the body. The 
man recovered. His next, and laft communication to the 
fociety, was the refult of a feries of experiments and obfer- 
vations on the effect produced on animals, by mixing mad- 
der with their food. After continuing this diet for a few 
days, on killing the animals, the bones were found to be 
tinged with the madder, but on fuffering fome of them, that 
had been fo fed, to live a few days longer, the colour indu- 
ced by the madder became dilute and pale, and at length 
totally difappeared; a proof, it was obferved, that the bones 
are well fupplied with abforbents, as well as with blood vef- 
fels. See Philofophical Tranfa€tions. Nos. 423, 442, and 
449. Belchier died in 1785, in the 8oth year of his age, 
having for feveral years previoufly retired from bufinefs, and 
was buried in the chapel of Guy’s hofpital, to which he 
had been a zealous friend and patron. Gen. Biog. Dit. 

BELCHING. See Rucrarion. 

BELCHITE, in Geography, a {mall town cf Spain, in 
the country of Arragon, feated in a fruitful foil, on the 
river Almonazir; 8 leagues fouth from Saragoffa. N. lat. 

1° 19’. W. long. 0° 30’. 

BELCIANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Affyria. Ptolemy. 

BELDEK, in Geography, a town of Hungary, 15 miles 
fouth of Zatmor. 

BELDIRAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, 28 miles fouth of Cogni. 

BELEBEV, or Beveseier, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Ufa, on the rivulet falling into the Diema, 60 
miles fouth-weft of Ufa. N. lat. 54°. E. long. 54° 14’. 
This is alfo the name of one of the nine diftri¢ts, compre- 
hended by the province of Ufa. 

BELEKIS, a town of Sclavonia, 10 miles north-weft of 
Belgrade. 

BELEM, a town of Portugal, in the province of Eftre- 
madura, or in the vicinity of Lifbon, on the north fide of 
the Tagus, in which are a confiderable monattery and a roy- 
al palace. In its magnificent church, which fuddenly funk 
in 1756, many kings and princes of the blood have been 
interred. Below Belem is a {quare tower called “« Torre de 
Belem,”’ fortified with cannon, which no veffel mutt pafs 
till it has been vifited. Near this tower, which is near a 
league weit from the city of Lifbon, in N. lat. 38° 40’. W. 
long. 9° 40’, are feveral batteries, and a {mall irregularfort, 
commonly called San Giao, built on a rocky point, and co- 
vering the entrance of the harbour, and oppofite to it is 
another tower called ‘ Torre velha,’’ or{old tower, ftrength- 
ened by a few cannon and foldiers. . 

Beem, a town of North America, in the country of New 
Navarre, 180 miles north-weft of Cinaloa. 

Briem, Beriem, or Bem, a town and diftri@ of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weftphalia, bifhopric of Ofnabruck, 
and prefecturate of Iburg; 3 miles eaft of Ofnabruck. 

Beem, or Para, a fea-port town of South America, in 
the country of Brazil, feated at the north head of the river 
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Guama, which falls into the river of the Amazons. 
Para. 

Beem Cape, a high fteep point, on the coaft cf Gallicia, 
in Spain, about N.N.E. froin cape Finifterre, between which 
is the proje€ting point of cape de Toriane, bearing fouth- 
weft icur leagues from Belem. The principal rock of this 
rugged point, appearing like a black tower, is called the 
Monk, or Munich. 

BELEMNITA, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of Navu- 
Tixus, in the éeffacea order of vermes, with an uniform, 
{mooth, conic, and acute fhell, frequent among the foflils of 
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BELEMNITE, or Tuunperstone, P/feilfein, Donner- 
frein, Germ. Belemnite, pierre de foudre, Daayle, Fr. Belem- 
nita, Lapis Lyncurius, Ideus Daéylus, Lapis Ceraunius, 
Late 

The belemnite is-a foffil, which has obtained its name from 
the Greek B-Ao-, an arrow, on account of its refemblance to 
an arrow-head. Its lengthened conical or {pindle-fhaped 
figure fuggefted a likenefs to the finger, hence the name 
dattylus. The ignorant fuperftition of fome of the ancients 
attributed the origin of this fubftance to the congealed urine 
of the Lynx, on account of its {trong {mell when pounded or 
{craped ; by others it was {uppofed to be one of the materials 
of the thunderbolt, and it has derived names from both thefe 
circumitances. 

The form of the belemnite is generally intermediate be- 
tween a lung cylinder and a very acute-angled cone ; the apex 
is a plain rounded point; the bafe is {omewhat concave: at a 
dittance between the bafe and apex, varying in length from 
one-third to one-fixth of the whole, the diameter of this foffil 
begins to increafe towards the bafe in a confiderably greater 
ratio than it did from the apex ; the moft correét idea, there- 
fore, of its figure, will be formed by imagining a truncated 
cone terminated by another much longer and more acute- 
angled, rounded off at the extremity inftead of coming to a 
fharp point. It is by no means common, however, to find 
belemnites thus perfect, being for the moft part broken off 
at one extremity, and not unfrequently at both. Confider- 
able variations are obferved in the form of this foffil: it is 
fometimes expanded andfomewhat flattened at the extremity, 
or isnearly cylindrical, or enlargedandroundedoff at the apex, 
{fo asto refemblea club. In the flattened varietiesa longitu- 
dinal furrow on each fide is occafionally obferved. The colour 
of the belemnite is generally brownifh yellow, with a tranf- 
parency refembling alabafter. It ufually confiits of calcare- 
ous {par, mingled however with animal matter ; for when ex- 
pofed to a red heat it gives out an odour like burnt horn ; 
fometimes it occurs converted into flint, at other times is 
found filled with pyrites, or even according to Volkmann, 
(Silefia Subterran. § 155.) with galena. 

If a longitudinal fe&tion is made of a perfe& belemnite, it 
will appear to becompofed, like a cow’s horn, of a numberof 
elongated conical lamellz inferted one into the other, covering 
a core or alveolus, alfo of a conical fhape, but extending’ 
never more than a third of the length from the bafe towards 
the apex. A crofs fraéture of this foflil beyond the alveolus 
exhibits a number of rays converging from the circumference 
towards the centre, and as many concentric circles as there 
are conical lamell. 

The alveolus of the belemnite is a conical body, divided 
tranfverfelyinto cells by bony parietes refembling watchelaffes ; 
the centre of each of which, according to Platt, Rofinus, 
Sage, &c. is perforated to receive a tube or fiphunculus, 
which pafles from the apex to the bafe of the alveolus, and 
thus communicates with all the cells, in the fame manner as 
is obfervable in the nautilus, the ammonite, and orthocera- 
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tite: it is remarkable, however, that Deluc (Journal de 
Phyfiq. vol. li. p. F head altogether denies the exiftence of 
this perforation. Every paries in the alveolus ferves as the 
bafe of a conoidaklamina ; the number of thefe laft, there- 
fore, is equal to that of the cells of the alveolus. 

It often happens chat the alveolus of the belemnite is found 
detached from the other part of the foffil, and in this ftate it 
lms been confidered as a peculiar fpecies of orthoceratite ; 
while the conodial cafe, deprived of this charaéteriftic part, 
has been fuppofed to be a mere {talaétite, or a petrified tooth 
of the crampus, ora {pine of a {pecies of echinus, or even of 
vegetable origin. 

- Deluc, denying the perforation of thealveolus, confiders 
the belemnite 2s a bone belonging to an unknown animal 
analogous to the fepia, or cuttle-fifh, apparently, however, 
without much reafon. 

The belemnite has never been met with but in a foffil ftate; 
it occurs not unfrequently in marble, limeftone, and chalk 
itrata, torether with other marine remains ; and detached 
fragments are often found in the gravel beds that cover or 
adjoin thefe ftrata. 

The fineft Englith fpecimens have been procured from the 
chalk pits of Oxfordthire ; the quarries of Meudon near Paris 
contain many perfect and beautiful varieties ; but the largeft 
f{pecies come from the Margraviate of Anfpach in Pruffia. 
Philof. Tranf. for 1764. Journ. de Phyfique, vols. li. lii. liii. 
Schréter’s Lithologifches real und Verballerikon, &c. vol. i. 

BELENUS, or Bexinus, in Mythology, a name which 
the Gauls gave to thefun, which theyalfocalled Mithra; and 
as fome fuppofe the fame with the Baa/ of Scripture, and 
the Belus af the Affyrians. 

Belenus, latinized by the Roman authors, according to 
Toland, ubi infra from ‘Beal’ or “Bealan,’’? was under- 
ftood by the Gauls and their colonies to denote the fun; and 
according to J. Capitolinus (Maximin. c. 22.) and Herodian 

1, 8. c. 3.) he was the fame deity with the Apollo of the 

reeks and Romans. He wasactually denominated Apollo 
in the infcriptions found at Aquileia, where he was honoured 
with a peculiar worfhip, under the figure of a young man 
without beard, with rays about his head, and an open wide 
mouth for uttering oracles. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.), 
informs us, that Belenus was the idol-deity of the Norici, 
and among the Illyrians, Vopifcus fays (Aurelian see init. ) 
his forms and ornaments were the fame with thofe of the 
Mithra of the Orientals. The fun, indeed, feems to have 
been the moft ancient and univerfal objeé of idolatrous wor- 
fhip ; infomuch that perhaps there never was any nation of 
idolaters which did not pay fome kind of homage to this 

lorious luminary. Accordingly, he was worfhipped by the 
Gauls and ancient Britons with t devotion under the va- 
FokiplbaieictAEAdaics, Mipptio, Grauiegiigatanes 
which in their language were expreffive of the nature and 

roperties of that vifible fountain of light and heat. To this 
iluftrious worthip, thofe famous circlesof ftoncs, called cairns, 
or carns, of which there are not a few {till remaining, feem to 
have been chiefly dedicated ; where the Druids kept the fa- 
cred fire, the fymbol of this divinity, and from whence, as 
they were feated on eminences, they had a full view of the 
heavenly bodies. The firft day of May was, in the Druidical 
rites of worthip, a great annual feftival in honour of Belenus, 
or the fun. On this day prodigious fires were kindled in all 
their facred places, and on the tops of all their cairns, and 
many facrifices were offered to that glorious luminary, which 
now began to fhine upon them with great warmth and luftre. 
Of this feftival there are ftill fome veftiges remaining, both 
in Ireland and in the highlands of Scotland, where the firft 
of May, is called “ Beltein,” i. ¢. the fire of Bel or Belinus. 
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Two fuch fires, fays Toland, were kindled near one ano- 
ther on May-eve in every village of the nation, as well 
throughout Gaul, as in Britain, Ireland, and the adjain- 
ing leffer iflands, between which fires the men and beatts 
to be facrificed were to pafs; from whence came the pro- 
verb ‘between Bel’s two fires’? meaning a perfon in a 
great ftrait, not knowing how to extricate hitnfelf. One 
of the fires was on the cairn; the other on the ground. 
On the eve of the firft day of November there were alfo 
fuch fires kindled, accompanied with facrilices and feafting. 
All the people of the country on this eve extinguithed their 
own fires entirely; and every mafter of a family was reli- 
gioufly obliged to take a portion of the confecrated fire 
home, and to kindle the fire anew in his houfe, which for the 
enfuing year was to be profperous. ‘The Celtic nations alfo 
kindled other fires on Midfummer eve, which are {till con- 
tinued, fays Toland, by the Roman catholics of Ireland, 
making them in all their grounds, and carrying flaming 
brands about their corn-fields. This is done likewife in 
France, and in fome of the Scottifh ifles. Thefe Midfum- 
mer fires and facrifices were intended for obtaining a blefl- 
ing on the fruits of the earth, now ready for gathering g 
as thofe of the firlt of May, that they might profperoutly 

w; and thofe of the lait of O&ober were a thank{giv+ 
ing for finifhing their harveft. But in all of them regard 
was had to the feveral degrees of increafe and decreafe 
in the heat of the fun. ‘Toland’s Hift. Druids in his 
Works, vol. i. p. 69, &c. Henry’s Hit. vol. i. p. 156, &c. 

BELERIUM, (Diod. Sic. L v. Cc. 22.) or Borerium, 
(Ptolem. 1. ii. c. 3. ) called alfo by Ptolemy “ Antiveftezum’? 
in Ancient Geography, is the promontory formed by the 
mott weitern point of Britain, now known by the name 
of © J.and’s End.”’ ¥ 

BELESME, in Geography, a town of Trance in the 
department of the Orne, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftrié& of Mortagne, 3 leagues S. from it. The place con- 
tains 2708 and the canton 13,022 inhabitants; the territory 
includes 170 kiliometres and 15 communes. 

BELESTA, or Becestrar, atown of France, in the 
department of the Aude, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriét of Quillan, to miles weft of Quillan. 

BELETTE, in Zoology, a name under which Buffon 
defcribes the common weetel, mu/flella efliva of Gmelin. 

BELEZ, in Geography, a town of South America, in 
Terra Firma, and province of New Grenada.—Alfo, a 
river of Spain, which runs into the Mediterranean, between 
Barcelona and 'T'aragona. 

BELFAST, aconfiderable town of Ireland, in thecounty 
of Antrim, and province of Uliter, fituateat themouth of the 
river Lagan, which feparates it from the county of Down, 
The town, except a {mall portion of it, is not elevated more 
than fix feet above high water mark at {pring tides. Belfaft 
lough, or the bay of Carrickfergus, into which the Lagan 
flows, is a {pacious wftuary, a great part of which is left 
dry every tide, which is the cafe likewife with Strangford 
lough, another great eftuary, the neareft extremity of which 
is diftant about 8 miles S.B. Between Belfaft and Lough 
Neagh, which is about 12 miles welt of it, there isa chain of 
mountains, the higheft of which, called Devis, is about 
1580 feet high. The roots of thefe mountains extend to the 
neighbourhood of the town. Mr. Arthur Young found them 
to confift of very good loam to their fummits, and complains 
of their being negleéted. As tillage, however, is improving 
in that neighbourhood, it may be fuppofed that there is no 
longer caule for fuch complaint. There was formerly, a caitle 
at ft, which feems to have been a poft of importance, 
as it was twice taken and deftroyed by the tarl of Kildee, 
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Jord deputy, in 1503 and r512. After the complete reduc- 
tion of Ireland at the beginning of the 17th century, Belfaft 
became the property of Sir Arthur Chicheiter, afterwards 
lord deputy, and baron of Belfait, who exerted himfelfin the 
fettlement of Ulfter. Through his influence it was madea 
borough, and fent two members to the Irith parliament ; and 
an Englifh gentleman, who travelled through part of Ireland 
in 1635, and whofe manufeript journal is in the poffeifion of 
general Vallancey, mentions that lord Chichefterhad a ftately 
palace at Belfait, which was the glory and beauty of the 
town, and which was his chief refidence. . Through the in- 
fluence of this nobleman, the cuftom-houfe was removed 
from Carrickfergus to Belfaft by the earl of Strafford in 
¥638, for which a compentation of 2000l. was paid to the 
corporation of Carricktergus. In 1648, Belfatt was taken 
pofieffion of by colonel (afterwards the celebrated general ) 
Monk, for the parliament of England. So late as 1726, 
when Boate’s Natural Hiltory of Ireland was,re-publithed 
by Dr. Molyneux, it was a {mall place of little teeter acer 
But fituated in the centte of a populous and induitrious 
country, it has fince become one of the moft interefting ob- 
jes in Ireland to the political economiit. The town is 
well-built, moitly of brick, and the tlreets are broad and 
ftraight. ‘The bridge over the Lagan is 2560 feet long 
with 21 arches; it was built. about the time of the revolu- 
tion, at the joint expence of the counties of Antrim and 
Down, and colt 12,000]. Eighteen of the arches are in the 
former, and three inthe latter county. With regard to fize 
it is the fifth, and with refpec&t to commerce, is generally 
reckoned the third town in Ireland, being next to Dublin 
and Cork. Veffels of 200 tons halt loaded ufed to come to 
the quay, there being about ten feet water at [pring tides, 
but now the water at the quays is from nine to thirteen feet 
deep according to thetime of themoon, having been deepened 
by the exertions of the ballaft corporation. Veffels which 
cannot come to the quays lietwo miles and a half below the 
town, where there is very good anchorage. The Welt India 
trade was contiderable before the late war, and has revived 
fince the reftoration of peace. The trade in pork and butter 
has increafed very much of late years; andalfo the American 
trade. The export of linen both to England and America 
is very confiderable. In 1775, the grofs cuftom, according 
to Mr. Young, amounted only to 64,80ol. including the ex- 
cife upon tobacco and foreign {pirits. In 1797, it amounted 
to 87,0161]. 6s. 2d. In the following year it decreafed on 
account of the difturbed ftate of the country, but it has fice 
gradually rifen ; and in the year ending sth April 8802, 
amounted to 246,890. gs. 44d. The excile of Belfatt in 1796 
was only gog7]. 13s. 2/d. but previous to the ftoppage of 
the diftilleries it had rifen to 22,1651. 3s. 6d. exclufive of 
Carrickfergus and Templepatrick, which walks are included 
in the fame diftiG. The duty on licences in 1801, amounted 
to.43091. Though the increafe, as in other places, muft be 
partly attributed to the increafe of duties, yet the extenfion 
of trade muft alfo have been confiderable. The population 
of Belfaft was taken at different periods by a gentleman who 
filled the office of high conftable: but not officially. In 
1782, the number of inhabitants appeared to be 13,105, and 
in 1791, 18,320, exclufive of 1,208 in Ballymacarret, the 
fuburbs on the Down fide of the river Lagan. There were 
in 1791, 695 looms, of which 522 were employed in the 
cotton manufacture, 129 in that of cambrick and linen, 28 
of failcloth, and 16 of ttockings. There are alfo manufac- 
tories of glafs, fugar, and earthen-ware. The public build- 
ings are not many ; the linen hall islargeandcommodious, and 
there is a good aflembly-rcom over the Exchange. There is 
a barrack which contains about 800 men. The churchisa 
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handiome ftruécture, but is too {mall for the parifh. Other 
places of worfhip are, four prefbyterian mecting-houfes, one 
Seceding, and one Methodiit meeting houfe, and one Roman 

atholic chapel. The charitable inttitutions are, apoor-houfe 
and infirmary, which,maintains andclothes 300 of variousages, 
and is conducted onthe fame planasthe Dublin houfe of induf- 
try; afever-hofpital, adifpenfary, alyinginhofpital, acharity-~ 
{chool forboarding girls, a day-{choolforboysand girls, a Sun- 
day-School, anda School of indultry forthe blind, noae of them 
very extentive, but fufficiently fofor fuch anindultriouscoun- 
try. Itisprobable that the Hamburgh plan, defcribed by Mr. 
Voght, from which fuch unfpeakable benefit has been de- 
rived, would fucceed better in Belfatt than in any other town 
ef Ireland, and from the public fpirit and aétive difpofition 
of the inhabitants, it would, without doubt, be well attended 
to. In fuch atown as Belfalt, many commercial inftitutions 
might be expected ; and we accordingly find a chamber of 
commerce, a ballaft office corporation, two infurance offices, 
&c. There are alfo.a library fociety, under the title of the 
Belfaft Society for Promoting Knowledge: and a literary fo- 
ciety, lately eftablifhed on a plan fimilar to that of other fa- 
cieties for philofophical and literary purpoles. An academy 
for the education of the higher clafs in this town, was found- 
ed-by the inhabitants in 1786, and has been hitherto under 
the care of a prefbyterian minifter, but the advantages of it 
are not confined to any fect. Belfatk is fituated 80 miles 
north of Dublin, and fends one member to the imperial le- 
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- BeyFast, a townfhip and bay of America, in Hancock 
county and diftriét of Maine, both fituate in the Waldo Pa- 
tent, at the mouth of Penobfcot river, and on its weftern fide, 
38 miles N. E. by E. from Hallowell, and 246 N. E. from 
Bofton. The town contains 245 inhabitants. The bay, 
on the north-weftern part of which the town ftands, runs 
up into the land by three fhort arms. In the middle of 
it lies Ifleborough ifland, which forms two channels lead- 
ing to the mouth of Penobfcot river. 

BELFORD, a market town of Northumberland, Eng- 
land, is feated on the great polit road from London to 
Edinburgh, at the diftance of 322 miles from the former. 
This town, though fmall, is particularly neat, and its houfes 
are ranged on the ridge of a hill, which commands a 
view of the North fea. The church was built in 17003 
near it are the ruins of an old chapel, and at a fhort dif- 
tance are the “fofs and vallum of an ancient encampment. 
Here are a weekly market on Tuefdays, and two annual 
fairs. ‘The number of houfes in the townfhip is 161, and 
of inhabitants go2. 

About four miles eaft from Belford, is Bamborough caf- 
tle, the origin of which 1s attributed to king Ida, who be- 
gan his reign about the year 559. The prefent remains 
are confiderable, and appear to be whelly the relics of 
Norman architecture, though our hiftorians are decidedly 
of opinion that they occupy the fite of a Saxon fortrefs 
or palace. This was befieged in the year 642, by Penda, 
the Pagan king of the Mercians, but without fucce‘s. In 
the year 710, king Ofred, on the death of Alfred his fa- 
ther, fought refuge here, with Brithric, his tutor or guars 
dian, and after a gallant defence, repulled Edulph and his 
partizans. In the reign of Egbert, this caflle was made 
the prifon of Kenulph, bifhop of Lindisfarm, who was con- 
fined here from 750 to 780. In many fubfequent pe- 
riods, it was the fcene of repeated fieges, and fuffered 
fucceflively by the Danes, by the Normans, and by the 
Yorkifts. : 
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- BELFORTE, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Parma, 
19 miles S.S.W. of Parma. 

BELFRY, Betrrenus, is ufed by military writers of 
the middle age for a fort of tower, ereéted by betiegers 
to overlook and command the place b ; 

They were all called berfredi, berefredi, verfredi, and bel- 
fragia. Their ftructure and ufe are defcribed in verfe by 
a poet of thofe days. 

Belfry originally denoted a high-tower, whereon centi- 
nels were placed to watch the avenues of a place, and pre- 
vent furprize from parties of the enemies, or to give no- 
tice of fires by ringing a bell. Du-Cange. 

In the cities of Flanders, where there is no belfry on pur- 
pole, the tower of the chief church ferves the fame end. The 
word belfryiscompounded ofthe Teutonic “bell”? and “fried,”’ 
peace, becaufe the belis were hung for preferving the peace. 

’ Berry, is alfo ufed for that part of a fteeple wherein 
the bells were hung. This is fometimes called by mid- 
dle-aged writers campanile, clocaria, and_triflegum. Du- 
Cange. This is fometimes ufed in Heraldry as a crett. 

Bexray, is more particularly uied for the timber-work, 
which fuftains the bells in a fteeple; or that wooden ftruéture, 
to which the bells in church-iteeples are fattened. 

Bexray, Great, ia Ornithology, the alarum thrufh of La- 
tham, and turdus tinniens of Gmelin, le grand befroi of But- 
fon, is fo called by this latter naturalift, from the fingular 
found which it makes in the evenings and mornings, and 
which refembles the din of an alarum bell. The fucceffion of 
founds is as rapid as the quick ftrokes of a bell, and conti- 
nues about an hour. See Tuapus Tinniens. The {mall 
belfry,’’ is the {peckled thruth of Latham, and Turpvus Li- 
weatus of Gmelia, which fee. 

BELG, in Ancient Geography, were Scythians orGoths, 
who, advancing from Afia, drove the Cimbri or northern 
—. them; and at along period preceding the Chrif- 
tian ized on the north-weft part of Gaul, where theyac- 

uired the provincial denomination of Belgz ; and from them 
the country which they inhabited obtained the name of Bel- 
gic Gaul. Writers are not agreed as to the etymology of 
this appellation. As they were a fierce, contentious, and 
warlike people, and difpofed to domineer over all their neigh- 
bours, according to the character which Cafar (Comment. 
1. ii, c. 4.) has given of them, fome have fuppofed that they 
were called “ Belgx’’ on that account; the word -“ Belga’’ 
in the old Teutonic fignifying “fierce”’ and “‘quarrelfome.”’ 
Others have fuggelted, that the term ‘ Belgx’’ is fynony- 
mous with the Ce tic “ Beligheis,”’ and thatit fignifies perfons 
who inhabited thehighor northern part. Others again have de- 
rived Belge from “Belgen” orVelgen’”’ fignifying ftranger, 
Some time after their fettlement in Gaul, but at an unknown 
period, they penetrated into Britain; and accordingly when 
Cvefar firft explored this ifland, he informs us (Lv. c. 10.) 
that the primitive inhabitants were driven into the interior 
parts, while the regions on the fouth-eaft were peopled by 
Belgic colonies. The Belge may, therefore, be juitly re- 

ed as the chief anceftors of the Englifh nation. On the 
continent, the Belge having taken pofleffion of part of Gaul, 
and being naturally a ferocious people, waged trequent wars 
with the Germans ; fo that thefe two nations continued in 
a ftate of hoftility and friendfhip, fometimes invading each 
other’s territories, and at other times affifting each other 
A aa the Romans. In the time of Cefar, the Belgz, 
armed at the fuccefs of the Romans in their expeditions 
againft the Germans, formed a grand alliance with the Cel- 
tes, Germans, and Gauls, in order to drive them farther from 
their neighbourhood. Czxfar, according to his ufual manner, 
found means to fow fuch diffenfions among them, that many 
of thefe allies fubmitted to him; however, the Nervii, Attre- 
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bates, and Veromandui, flood firm, and though at length de. 
feated, it was one of the deareft victories which Cafar 
had ever obtained; and, in confequence of this defeat, the 
whole Belgic nation was compelled to fubmit to the Roman 
yoke. The Belgz of Britain were feated to the eaft of the 
Durotriges, on the fame coat, and inhabited the counties 
now called Hampthire, Wilthhire, and Somerfetthire. When 


> Crefar invaded Britain, fome part of this country was pofletl- 


ed by the Segontiaci, whofe chief town was Winchetter, 
called by the Britons ‘Caer-feguent,’? from the name of 
thefe, its ancient inhabitants. But thefe people feem to have 
been foon after fubdued by and incorporated with the Belgx, 
as they are never afterwards mentioned. As to the firft 
introduction of the Belge into Britain, hiftory is flent; but 
with refpect to fome few of the lateft colonies who fettled 
here not very long before the Roman invafion, and who in- 
habited the out parts of Britain, Cafar informs us, dl. av. 
c. 10.) “that the fea-coait of Britain is peopled with Bel- 

ians, drawn thither by the love of war and plunder.”” 
“Thefe laft \he fays) pafling over from different parts, and 
fettling in the country, {till retain the names of the feveral 
itates from whence they were defcended.”” The lateit of 
thefe Belgic colonies came into Britain only a few years he- 
fore Cefar’sinvafion. This colony was conducted by Diyi- 
tiacus, king of the Sueffiones, one of the molt powerful of 
the Belgic nations in Gaul; and having obtained a footing 
on the Britith coaft, he continued to reign over the Bel- 
ge in this ifland, as well as over his ancient fubjects on 
the continent. In his continental territories, he was fuc- 
ceeded by Galba, and in his Britith dominions by another 
of his fons, perhaps Segonax, who attempted to deitroy 
Cefar’s fleet. Although the Segontiaci fubmitted to Ce- 
far, we have no account of the fubmiflion of the Belge 
to that conqueror. The honour of fubduing that British 
nation was referved to Vefpafian, who, landing an army 
in thefe parts, A. D. 49, fought 32 battles, took more 
than 20 towns, fubdued two very powerful nations, one of 
which was the Belge, and the ifle of ba ae After this 
time, the country of the Belge was much frequented by 
the Romans, who made in it many excellent military ways, 
and built feveral beautiful towns, which are mentioaed by 
both Ptolemy and Antoninus. The mott remarkable of 
thefe towns were Venta Belgarum, Winchetter, famous for 
the imperial weavery which was there eftablifhed, and Aqua 
Solis, Bath, even then renowned for its warm and falutary 
{prings. ‘he country of the Belge was included in the 
Roman province, called Flavia Cefarienfis, and govern- 
ed by the prefident of that province, and his inferior offi- 
cers. Henry’s Hilt. vol. i. pe 246, &c. 

BELGARD, or Berarap, in Geography, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and chief place 
of acircle to which it gives name, in the duchy Po- 
merania, feated on the Perfante, and noted for its market 
for horfes. It was a place of fome dittinétion as early as 
the 11th century, for its ftrength and for the number and 
valour of its inhabitants ; but it has fuffered much by fire 
and by war; particularly by the 30 years’ war. By the 
treaty of Weltphalia, it devolved to the houfe of Branden- 
burgh. It has acalile and a provotthhip, and is the feat 
of a royal bailliage. N. lat. 54° 10’. E. long. 16° 51, 

BELGERN, atown of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and margrayiate of Meiflen, feated on the river Llbe, 
36 miles N. W. of Drefden, and 24 N. W. of Meiffen. 

BELGERS, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, 78 miles welt of Cogni. 

BELGEVAN, a town of Afia, in T'artary, in the 
kingdom of Bucharia, and province of Catland. 

BELGICA, in Conchology, afpecics of SaBELLA, very 
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briefly deferibed by Gmelin, as having a conic fhell ¢tefta 
conica;”? and is faid to be found on the fhores of Hol- 
land.—Obf. This is fuppofed by fome to be the fabella 
granulata of Linnzus, and tubiformis of Pennant ; but it 
is by no means certain that even the two laft are of the 
fame {pecies: we think they are not; and it may admit 
of equal doubt whether either of them be the fpecies 
Gmelin deferibes as belgica. The laft mentioned author 
feems to be under no {mall difficulty in this refpect himfelf, 
for he entirely omits taking the flighteft notice of either 
as fpecies, or even amongtt his fynonyms. Sabella tubi- 
formis of Pennant is undoubtedly different from fabella bel- 
gica of Gmelin, according to Klein and Martini, to which 
he refers. Vide Donov. Brit. Shells, pl. 133. 

Bexaica, in Ornitholosy, afpecies of Scoropax, with 
a very ftraight bill, black at the tip: head, neck, and 
breaft ferruginous: abdomen white; back, wings, tail, and 
legs black. Nozem. nederl Vogel. t. 27. A native of Hol- 
land, and feeds on worms, &c. 

Beroica Gatiia, in Ancient Geography, one of Czxfar’s 
three divifionsof Gaul, or Gallia, the other two being A quita- 
nia, andCeltica, or Galliapropria. Gallia Belgica was bounded 
bytheoceantothe north, by theSequani (Seine) and Matrona 
(Marne) to the weft, by the Rhine to the eaft, and to the 
fouth by various limits, at different times. Czfar appro- 
priated the Sequani and the Helvetii to that part of Gallia 
Celtica which was afterwards called “¢ Lugdunentis.”’ But 
Auguftus, when he made a new partition of the provinces, 
transferred the Sequani and Helvetii to Gallia Belgica. 
According to the diftribution of Ptolemy, Gallia compre- 
hended four parts, viz. Aquitania, Lugdunenfis, Belgica, 
and Narbonnenfis. See Gauiia. Mentelle, in the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, divides Gallia Belgica into Belgica 
prima, comprehending the Treviri, Mediomatrici, Verdun- 
enfes, and Leuci; and Belgica fecunda, including the Nervii, 
Morini, Ambiani, Bellovaci, Silvanettes, Vadicafles, Suef- 
fiones, Veromandui, Attrebates, Remi, and Catalauni. The 
capital of the Treveri, viz. Auguita or Treveri, was the 
metropolis of Belgica prima. Belgica fecunda contained a 
great. number of cities, and comprehended Lorraine and 
Champagne ; whillft aoe Prima contained a portion of 
the ifle of France, Picardy, and Artois. 
prehended thofe provinces of the Netherlands now called 
the Belgic provinces, which were formerly fubjeé to the 
houfe of Auttria, but which have been recently annexed to 
the French dominions. See NETHERLANDS. 

Bexaica, Balchuyfen, a village of Gallia Belgica, in the 
country of the Ubii, between the rivers Rhone and Roer, 
$ miles from Marcomagum, according to the itinerary of 
Antonin, in Germania fecunda, or Inferior, fouth-weft of 
Colonia Agrippina. 

BELGINUM, Bincev, or BatpEnAu,a place of Ger- 
mania prima, or Superior, a province of Gaul, at fome dif- 
tance to the eaft of Augufta Trevirorum. 

BELGIUM, a canton of Gallia Belgica, from which it 
is diftinguifhed by Cefar (1. v. c. 24.) asa patt from the 
whole; to this canton he affigns the Bellovaci, to whom 
Hirtius (1. viii. c. 46 and 47.) adds the Attrebates. And 
as the Ambiani were feated between the Bellovaci and Attre- 
bates, thefe alfo muft be included in Belgium, which muit 
have extended to the fea. Thefe three people, fays Cellarius, 
were the proper and genuine Belg, all the reft being adven- 
titious, or foreigners. See Amuiant, ATREBATII, and 
BeELvovact. 

BELGIUS, a river of Africa in Libya. 

BELGNJEA, atown of Arabia Deferta. 

BELGOROD, in Geography. 
AKERMAN,. 


Hefychius. 
Ptolemy. 
See BrrtGorop, and 
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BELGRADE, Axrsa Grecorum, a town of Euro» 
pean Turkey, the capital of Servia, feated on the fide of a 
hill, at the conflux of the Save and the Danube. It was 
formerly a very ftrong place, but is now deftitute of for- 
tifications, and it was accounted the barrier and key of 
Hungary, to which it was firft annexed by the emperor 
Sigi{mund. 

The number of inhabitants is now fuppofed to amount. 
to about 25,000. The fuburbs are extenfive, and it-has 
a great refort of Turkith, Jewifh, Greek, Hungarian, 
Armenian, Auftrian, and Sclavonian merchants, The ttreets, 
in which the chief trade is carried on, are covered with 
wood, asa fhelter from the fun and rain; the fhops are 
fmall, and the commodities that are fold are conveyed out 
of a window, as the buyers never enter them ; the richeft 
merchandize is expofed to fale in two bazars that crofs 
each other ; and there are two exchanges cunftructed with 
ftone, and fupported by pillars. There are likewife at 
Belgrade a caravanfera, or public inn, and a college for 
young ftudents. Its fituation near the rivers renders it 
convenient for commerce ; and as the Danube falls into 
the Black fea, and affords a paflage to Vienna, trade is 
eafily extended to diftant countries, fo that Belgrade is a 
ftaple town in thefe parts. ‘The Armenians and Jews are 
employed as faétors; the former have a church, and the 
latter a fynagogue in this place. In the environs of Bel- 
grade are feveral {mafl villages near one another, and almoft 
all of them inhabited by Greeks. The fields prefent fome 
degree of culture ; and the whole adjacent country affords 
finecluiter or ftalk-fruited oaks (quercusracemofa, Lamarck ) 
whofe wood is very hard and very fit forfhip-building. Some 
few vineyards and gardens are to be feen in the vicinity of 
Belgrade. The aqueduéts, conftru€ted by the emperors of 
the eaft for conveying water to Conftantinople, attract admi- 
ration. See Aquzpucr. N. lat. 45°10’. E.long. 21° 12’. 

The poffeffion of Belgrade has been repeatedly difputed be- 
tween the Auftriansand Turks. In1521, it was taken by 
the Turks, after having been attacked in vain by Amurath 
I[. in the preceding century, but recovered by the Imperial 
army in 1688. In 1690, it fell again under the Turkifh yoke, 
from which the Auftrians unfuccefsfully attempted to regain 
itin 1693. By the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, the Turks 
remained in poffeffion of it; but in 1716, it was befieged by 
prince Eugene, and after a fevere conteft it was compelled 
to furrender to the Imperial arms. 

Belgrade is chiefly famous in the hiftory of military ope- 
rations on account of the battle fought in its vicinity in the 
year 1717, the refult of which was the laft great victory ob- 
tained under the aufpices of the celebrated prince Eugene, 
and which decided the event of the war then depending be- 
tween the German and Ottoman empires. : 

The Turks, notwithftanding the loffes they had fuftained 
during the campaign of 1716, determined to make the moft 
vigorous efforts for the prefervation of their Hungarian ac- 
quifitions. The imperialifts were equally defirous of ter- 
minating the war by fome important ation. Prince Eu- 
gene, having concentrated the Auftrian forces in the bannat, 
on the 15th of June.effeéted the paffage of the Danube in | 
boats with 30,000 of his troops without the lofs of a man, 
in prefence of fome Turkifh corps ftationed on the fouthern 
bank, who, without attempting an oppofition, threw them= 
felves nto Belgrade. A bridge of boats was immediate- 
ly conttru&ed for the paflage of the refl of the army, 
the horfe, and artillery, and by the 19th of the fame 
month, Belgrade was completely invefted. 

The firft care of prince Eugene, who forefaw that the 
Turks would venture a battle to relieve the place, was to 
fortify his camp in fuch a manner as might enable him to 
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cope with an army much fuperior in number to his own. 
He accordingly began to caft up lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, ftrengthening them with entrenchments, re- 
doubts, and other field ee Be of the ane as defcription. 
Within thefe lines the army encamped to the fouth of Bel- 
grade ; its front towards the open country, its left reiting 
upon the Danube ; its right extending towards the Save. 
A bridge of boats was thrown acrofs the latter river, and, 
as well as that already conftruéted on the Danube, fecured 
by ftrong sétes de pont. The line of contravallation, looking 
towards Semedria, confifted of a ditch, fixteen feet wide, of 
proportionable depth, and deferided by a {trong parapet. 
The proper openings were left for the troops to iffue and 
form in order of battle without confufion, covered in front by 
ravelins and redans; and upon the right, a large feche, or re- 
doubt, was erected for the purpofe of commanding a hollow 
ground, which the Turks might otherwife have found fer- 
viceable in their approaches. The field pieces of all the dif- 
ferent battalions, planted at regular diftances along the front 
of the contravallation, fecured it from any fudden infult. 
As, however, the army was not fufficiently numerous to oc- 
cupy the whole extent of und between the two rivers, 
crofs entrenchments were formed, conneéting the principal 
lines on the right and left, and {till preferving a communi- 
cation with the different bridges. 

Asthe Turkith garrifon confifted of between twenty and 
thirty thoufand regular troops, and had alfo a ftrong flotilla 
on the Danube, prince Eugene found it abfolutely neceflary 
to maintain two flying camps: one of feveral thoufand men 
at Semlin, to keep up a communication with Peterwaradin, 

. from whence the Imperialifts derived their fupplies of pro- 
vifions, under Count de Hauben ; and another of five batta- 
lions and fome cavalry to cover the head of the bridge over 
the Danube. Four thips of war prote¢ted the navigation 
of river, and watched the motions of the Turkifh flotilla. 
But a violent ftorm whichhappened on the 13th of July, had 
nearly renderedabortive the projects of the befiegers. ‘I'he 

- bridges of the Danube and Save were broken by the force 

of the tempeft. Several veffels, detached from the rett, 
were carried floating at random down the ftream, and the 

Turks took advantage of this accident to make a fally acrofs 

the Save, and attack the redoubt which covered the head 

of the bridge. The gallant defence of a captain and 64 

men, who alone ae the poft, preferved it, together 
with that part of the bridge which remaiiied on the north 
fide of the river, from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

To prevent fuch forties in Fetere, the camp of Semlin was 

ftrongly reinforced, and the command entrufted to count 
Martigny. More ferious operations commenced ; and dur- 

“ing the night of the 18th, trenches were opened againft 

Belgrade to the north of the Save by 1,200 pioncers, cover- 
ed by a large detachment under general Marfigli. TheTurks, 
however, the following morning, opened a dreadful fire upon 
them from all the batteries of the place, the flotilla on the 
Danube, and the iflands in that river, and making a fortie 
with 4000 men in boats, affaulted fo furioufly the guard 
of the trenches, that if prince Eugene had not animated 
the troops by his perfonal prefence and bravery, in repulf- 
ing the attack, a total defeat muft have enfued. As it 
was, general Marfigli, with twenty other officers of note, 
and 400 foldiers, perifhed in this affair. It became necef- 
fary to augment the guard of the trenches to nine batta- 
lions, and conftruét newlines. In fix days a complete chain 
of works was eftablifhed from the bridge along the Save to 
its influx with the Danube, and from thence afcending the 
courfe of the latter river to the camp of Semlin, defended 
with redoubts, and well provided with artillery: infomuch, 


that from the moment of their completion, the garrifon at- 
tempted no farther fallies. 

On the 23d of July, the cannonade and bombardment 
commenced from all the Auftrian batteries, with dreadful 
effect, and by the 30th, Belgrade refembled, towards the 
water, a heap of ruins. But the excellent ftate of their 
fortifications on the fide of the befieging camp, and expeéta- 
tions of approaching fuccours, animated the garrifon to main- 
tain a moit vigorous refiftance. ‘Their expectations were 
not delufive. he grand vizier, having drained the Turkifh 
proyinces of foldiers to complete his army, had already begart 
his march, and on the 28th his advanced parties appeared 
infight, and began to fkirmifh with the Auitrian out-pofts. 
The number of thefe marauders daily increafed, and on the 
laft of July, the vizir with his whole army arrived in prefence 
of the Imperialiits. But inftead of attacking prince Eugene 
as the latter expected, he encamped upon the heights above 
the Auitrian camp with all his forces, fupporting his right 
flank by the Danube and ftretching his left towards the 
Save. The following days were {pent in preparing batteries, 
throwing up entrenchments, and making approaches againit 
the works of the Imperialiits, as if they had literally been a 
town befiezged. Eugene found himfelt compelled, by this 
mode of attack, to adopt new difpofitions. He inftituted 
additional artillery on his own lines, defended all the ave- 
nues with cheyaux de frize, mined the ground before the 
Jfleche already mentioned, and called in part of his troops 
from the oppofite bank of the Save. Neverthelefs, the 
Turks, purfuing their projeéted plan of operations, pufhed 
their approaches in fpite of the dreadful havock which the 
Auftrian bombs and grenades inceffantly made among them 
to within mufket fhot of the contravallation. Their army 
amounted to upwards of 200,000 men. Their works were 
mounted with 140 pieces of cannon and mortars. The gar- 
rifon, who now fuftained fome refpite from the fire of the 
Auttrian batteries, directed their own upon the tents of the 
befiegers, and thus fituated, between two hoftile armies, who 
from their fituation commanded more or lefs every part of 
his pofition, Eugene found himfelf enfiladed by the fire of 
upwards of 250 pieces of artillery. His fituation became 
every day more precarious. The dyfentery, which for the 
laft month had done great mifchief in his camp, now raged 
to fuch a degree that hundreds were buried inaday. A 
mortality prevailed among the horfes, in confequence of 
which half of the cavalry were difmounted ; and an army 
which, at the opening of the campaign, amounted to above 
80,000 men, could notnowmutter 60,000 effective. Though 
no immediate fcarcity of provifions or ammunition was 
experienced, yet the difappointment of the expeécations 
prince Eugene had conceived, that the Turks would be 
obliged to retire for want of provilions, obliged him to de- 
termine without delay on fome decifive meature ; efpecially 
as the vizier had occupied an eminence adjoining the Save, 
with a confiderable body of troops, and might, by fending 
20 or 30,000 men acrofs the river, have rendered a re- 
treat, in cafe of defeat, impraéticable to the Aultrians. 
Under thefe circumftances, it was refolved, in a general 
council of war held on the 15th of Augutt, to be Before- 
hand with the enemy, by making a decifive attack on their 
camp. The detachments beyond the Save were ‘imme- 
diately called in, except about 1,400 foot, and 300 horfe. 
Seven regiments of cavalry and ten battalions with all 
the difmounted horfe and dragoons, were left in the lines 
to obferve the garrifon, Eleven regiments of cavalry, com- 
manded by field marflal count Palfi, and general count 
Merci, compofed two lines on the right, and marched out 
before midnight. The left wing, confifting of 12 regi- 
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ments, marched out at the fame time, commanded by gene- 
ral Montecuculi and Martigny. Theinfantry, under prince 
Alexander of Wirtemberg, in chief, was drawn up in the 
centre ; the firlt line of 22 battalions, condu€ted by count 
Maximilian of Staremberg, and count Harrach ; the fecond, 
of 18battalions, bythe prince of Bevern. "Thecorpsdereferve, 
with which marfhal Seckendorf remained in the lines, ready 
to act as occafion fhould require, was compofed of nine bat- 
talions. The effective force of the two lines, on whom the 
fuccels of the day in a great meafure depended, did not 
amount to more than 40,000 men ; yet, notwith{tanding this 
immenfe inferiority, the confidence of the foldiers in their 
commander was fuch, that they received the orders to pre- 
pare for action with the greateft chearfulnefs, and march- 
ed out, as if infpired with a certainty of vi€tory. 

At one in the morning the Imperialifts, favoured by a 
thick fog, quitted their trenches: The right advancing to- 
wards the feche, which was affigned as its point of forma- 
tion, and the left over the open ground adjoining the Da- 
nube. ‘Two hours were fpent in making the neceflary pre- 
paratory movements; but the fog, which had_ hitherto 
favoured the Imperialifts, increafed to fuch a degree as to 
become productive of ferious inconvenience. The right 
wing, miffing its way, itumbled, inftead of the fleche, upon 
oné of the ‘Turkifh advanced works. The {urprife was 
equal on both fides; but a difcharge which immediately 
opened upon the Auttrian cavalry from the guard of the 
trenches, {pread the alarm throughout the whole of the 
grand vizier’s army. His troops hattily rufhed from every 
part of the camp towards the {cene of action, and in a few 
minutes count Palfi became hotly engaged. The Autftrians, 
formed in a hurry, and their battalions, through fear of 
lofing the fupport of the cavalry, inclining fucceffively to 
the right flank, a wide vacancy was left in the centre, and 
afforded the Turks an advantage of which they did not 
fail to profit. Meantime, the combat, once engaged on the 
right, quickly commenced on the oppofite flank. Prince 
Eugene had intended to begin the attack with both wings 
at the fame time ; but convinced by the heavy firing he 
heard towards the Save, that Palfi had already began the 
battle, he was himfelf obliged to come to blows, before the 
battalions of his left wing were completely formed. It was 
now between four and five o’clock in the morning. ‘The 
fog continued fo thick as to prevent the combatants from 
diicerning each other, till they arrived almoft clofe to the 
muczles of their adverlaries’ pieces ; and owing to this ob- 
fcurity feveral {mall detachments of Auftrians, whom a defire 
to fignalize themfelves carried unawares into the thicket of 
the enemy, were entirely cut off. The affailants neverthe- 
lefs gained ground. As the darkuefs obliged them to march 
with their firelocks always prefented, the fire they poured 
in, the moment they perceived their enemies, was fo clofe, 
well directed, and did fuch prodigious execution, that the 
Turkith battalions, as they advanced in fucceflion, were 
broken, difmayed, and precipitated headlong into their 
trenches, where the bayonet and fabre made dreadful ha- 
voc among them. The cavalry were not equally fuccels- 
ful; the broken nature of the ground obliged them to per- 
form frequent evolutions in order to find fome paflages of 
eafier accels, and the Turks, who lined the trenches, galled 
them with fevere and inceffant firings. The centre of the 
enemy’s army too finding nothing to oppofe them, threw 
feveral battalions into the void {pace between the flanks of 
the Imperialifts, and completely intercepting all communi- 
cation, opened a heavy fire to right and left upon the divi- 
ded forces. The battle, under the prefent circumftances, 
feemed irrecoverably loft, but the fog, at this critical mo- 


ment clearing up, difcovered to prince Eugene the difpofi- 
tion of both armies, and his own perilous fituation. The 
advance of the fecond line prevented his total defeat. The 
prince of Bevyern, who commanded it, marched up to the 
Turks, whofe fuccefs had thrown them into diforder, and 
charged with fuch fury, that the infidels, unable to fuftain 
the thock, fled in diforder, and were purfued up to their 
very trenches, leaving the {pace where they had been de- 
feated covered with their dead. This fuccefs gave a new 
turn to affairs. No time was loft in filling up the interval 
that had been fo unwarily left, and in forming the two 
wings of the imperialifts fora new effort. ‘The impatience 
of the foldiers to engage prognoiticated fuccefs, The right 
began the attack ; carried with irrefiltible impetuofity the 
batteries whofe fire they had hitherto fuftained, and turned 
the cannon againit the entrenchments which proteGted the 
Turkifh camp. The left experienced more oppojition. The 
enemy had their principal forces on that fide, and thefe, re- 
inforced by feveral corps whom the fuccefs of count Palfi had 
driven fromtheright, con{titutedanimmenfefuperiority. The 
janizaries defended themfelves with great bravery, and repul- 
fed the Auftrians in their firlt attack ; but thefe rallying, re- 
turned to the charge, beat the Turks from their outermoft 
entrenchment, and pushing their advantage, advanced regu- 
larly up to the fecond, without fring a mufket till they 
came within ten paces of theenemy. This work was car- 
ried in lefs time than the firft: the Turkifh entrenchments 
were forced one after another, as well as feveral coupures 
with which their camp was defended; and notwithitanding 
refiftance was attempted at each of them, and the Auftrians 
experienced every where a terrible fire, yet the courage and 
conduct of prince Eugene furmounted every obftacle, and 
obliged victory, after a ftruggle of fix hours, to, declare in 
his favour. The laft ferious ftand made by the infidels, was 
at a grand battery mounted with 18 pieces of cannon, and 
defended by 20,000 janizaries, fuftained by 10,000 fpahis, 
the braveft troops in the Turkifh army. It was necefiary 
to halt and form the troops asew for this perilous attempt 5 
but when the word to charge was given, they rufhed for- 
ward with an impetus nothing was capable of refiiting. The 
Imperial grenadiers, in defiance of the fire from the battery, 
bore down all oppofition, mounted through the embrafures, 
and drove the Turksfrom their guns ; while the reft of the 
army made fuch flaughter, that the bodies of the flain rofe in 
heaps round the redoubt. The routed forces, driven on all 
fides from their entrenchments, retired into the plain, as if 
to form once more for the defence of their camp; but ob- 
ferving the Imperialifts, after having gained the heights, 
advancing towards them in good order, they betook them- 
felves to flight in every direction, leaving their camp, bag- 
gage, ana ammunition, at the mercy of the conquerors. The 
victory was complete by 9 o’clock ia the morning. The 
plunder of the infidels’ camp, which refembled a large city, 
was given to the foldiers. 

This battle, fought on the 16th of Auguft 1717, coft the 
Turks 10,000 of their beft troops killed in the action, and 
3,000 in the purfuit. About 5,000 were wounced, and 
nearly the fame number made prifoners. In the Turkifh 
camp and lines were found 131 pieces of brafs cannon, 30 
mortars, and an immenfe quantity of powder, bullets, bombs, 
and grenadoes. There were alfo taken 52 colours, 9 horfe- 
tails, and other military trophies. The lofs on the German 
fide, by reafon of the fog, was not in proportion to the length 
of the fight. Their killed amounted to nearly 3,009 men, 
among whom were the generals count Hauben and Dalberg ; 
and about 4,500 were wounded. Of the latter, however, 
only about 2,000 recoyered. In confequence of this great 
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vidtory yr head furrendered on the 19th; the garrifon ftill 
conbifting more than 25,000 men, being allowed to march 


out with all their effe&s. Its fortifications towards the land 
were in 2 molt excellent ftate, and more than 4009 pieces of 


cannon and found on the works in the arfenals, and 
on board the aon the Danube. 
Belgrade, which the peace of Paffarowitz left in offeffion 


of the Auttrians, was uniuccefsfully attacked by the Turks 
in 47393 but by the treaty concluded that year under the 
mediation of France, was reftored to the Porte. Its forti- 
fications were, however, previoufly demolifhed. In 178g, it 
was befieged (Sept. 12.) by an Auilrian army under mar- 
fhal Laudohn, who in his approaches made ule of the old 
lines of circumvallation conitructed by prince Eugene, and 
which the Turks, from an unaccountable negligence, had 
negleéted to fill up. The marfhal, affifted bya numerous 
and well-ferved train of artillery, proceeded with fuch rapi- 
dity in his attacks, that after all the fuburbs and outworks 
had been carried fword in hand, the gartifon, apprehentive 
of a ftorm, furrendered (OG. 8.) upon honourable terms. 
Immeafe ftores, with about 300 pieces of artillery, were 
found inthe place. Belgrade was, however, anew given up 
to the Turks in 1791, at the peace of Siltova, fiace which 
time it has continued quietly in their pofleffion. 

Bercrape, a townfhip of America, in the county of 
Lincoln and diltri& of Maine, incorporated in 1796 ; for- 
merly called Wafhington-plantation. It lies weit of Sid- 
ney, and between Androfcoggin and Kennebeck rivers. 

BELGRADO, a town of the Venetian ftates of Italy, 
in Friuli, fituate near the river Tagliamento. N. lat. 46~. 
E. long. 13° 51’. ; 

BELHAVEN, the former name of Alexandria, in Fair- 
fax county, Virginia. See ALEXANDRIA... 

BELIA, in Raticelirs, a {pecies of Parixio, with en- 
e wings; the lower ones yellow, and flightly fafci- 
ated with grey beneath. A native of Barbary. Fabricius. 

Becta, in Ancient Geography, atown of Hifpania Terra- 

nenfis, is the country of the Hedetani (Ptol.), eaft of 

ilbilis, and nearly fouth-eaft of Czfar-Augufta (D’An- 
ville); now Belchite, which fee. 

BELIAL, formed of #5 zon, nothing, and 9y%, denot- 
ing in Hiphil, to profit q- d. unprofitable ; in Scripture Hi/- 
tory, fignifies a wicked worthlefs perfon, who is refolved to 
endure no fubjeétion. Thus the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
who abufed the Levite’s wife, are ftigmatifed by the name 
of Belial. (Judges, xix. 22.) Hophni and Phineas Eli’s 
fons, are called fonsof Belial’ (1 Sam. ii. 12.) on account of 
the feveral crimes they had committed, and their indecorous 
behaviour in the temple of the Lord. Sometimes, fays 
Calmet, the name Belial is ufed to denote the devil. To 
this purpofe, he cites 2 Cor. vi. 15. where the apoftle Paul 
fays, “ What concord hath Chrift with Belial 2’? whence it 
appears, as he fuppofes, that in the apoftle’s time, the Jews, 
under the name of Belial, commonly underitood the devilin 
the places where this term occurs in the Old Teftament. 
Others are of opinion, that the heathen demons might be 
called “ Belial,” eit caufe they were of no ule, or be- 
caufe fo much wickednefs entered into the idea which the 
Pagans entertained of them. However, it has been fug- 
gefted, that there may be no reference to the heathen 4, 
at all, whether they were deified ghofts or not; the word 
pine) Sage applied to living men; and it being the 
ee defign of the apoftle in this place to difuade 
hriftians from fuffering themfelves to be drawn into any 
thing criminal by the heathens. Grot. in loc. Farmer's 
Demoniacs, p. 201. 


The learned Bryant (Analyfis Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. 
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p- 163.) confiders Belial as the title cf the chief Syrian god, 
called Bel and Baal, and rendered by the Greeks Bete, bed 
liar. Hence, Clemens Alex. (1. v. p. 680.) inftead of fay-- 
ing, what agreement can there be between Chrift and Belial, 
fays, Tis de cupDumsic yess are Perse This Belial, or Be- 
liar, was the fame as Belorus and Ofiris, who were worthip- 
ped under the fymbol of a ferpent. Hence Hefychius ex- 
lains the term Beliar by a ferpent. 

BELIAS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, which 
{prung in Davana, and difcharged itfelf into che Euphrates. 
Ammian. Marcell. 

BELICA, an epifcopal town of the Gauls, in the fifth 
Lugdunentis. 

BELICENA, a town of Spain, in Grenada, m leagues 
from Grenada. 

BELICI, a river of, Sicily, which empties itfelf into the 
fea near Bigini, in the Val de Mazara. It refembles (fays 
Swinburne, vol. iii. p. 374.) the Mole in Surry in fize and 
colour; and winds very agreeably between high banks over 
grown with elms, willows and tamarifks. The vale on both 
fides is wide and well laid out in corn-fields, and paftures 
crowded with horfes and horned cattle. 

BELIDA. See Breepa. 

BELIDES, in Antiquity. Sce Danarpes. 

BELIDOR, Bexrnarp Foresr ps, in Biography, a 
French mathematician and engineer, was born in Catalowia, 
about the year 1698, and became profeflor-royal at the a- 
tillery fchool of la Fere, and provincial commiffary of artil- 
lery. By various exploits, he firlt difcovered that the pro- 
portion of gun-powder in the loading of cannon might be 
reduced to two-thirds of the quantity, without leffening its 
effe&t : but as he communicated this economical idea to car- 
dinal Fleury, without previoufly confulting the grand-matter 
of artillery, he loft both his places. Upon this the prince 
of Conti took him to Italy, and by his patronage, Belidor 
was again brought into notice at court. Marfhal Belleifle, 
the war-minilter, appointed him infpeétor of artillery, and 
allotted to him apartments at the arfenal of Paris, in which 
he died, Sept. 8, 1761. Belidor was chofen an affociate of 
the academy of {ciences in 1751; and was the author of 
feveral ufeful works on civil and military architeéture, hy- 
draulics, fortification, and engineering: viz. ‘ Sommaire 
d’un cours d’Architecture Militaire, civile et hydraulique,’’ 
1720, 12mo.; ‘* Nouveau cours de Mathematiques, &c.”” 
1725, gto.; “ La Science des Ingenicurs,’’ 1729, 4to. 5 
« Le Bombardier Francois,’ 1734, 4to.; ‘ Architecture 
Hydraulique,” 1737—1761, 4 vols. gto. ; “ Diétionnaire 
portatif de ’Ingenieur,” Svo.; and  Traité des Fortifica- 
tions,” 4 vols. 4to, Several of his pieces are alfo inferted 
in the memoirs of the academy of iciences for the years 
17375 1750, 1753, and 1756. Nouv. Dict. Hiftor, Hut- 
ton’s Math. Ditt. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural fenfe, denotes a per- 
fuafion, ora ftrong aflent of the mind to the truth of any pro- 
pofition. In which feafe, belief has no relation to any parti- 
cular kind of means or arguments, but may be produced by 
any means whatever.—Thus we are faid to believe our fenfes, 
to believe our reafon, to believe a witnefs, &c. And hence, 
in rhetoric, all forts of proofs, from whatever topics de- 
duced, are called asec, hecaufe apt to produce belief, or 
perfuafion touching the matter in hand. 

Beier, in its more re(trained and technical fenfe, inven- 
ted by the {choolmen, denotes that kind of affent which is 
grounded only on the authority or ware of fome perfon 
or perlons, aflerting or attefting the truth of any matter 
propofed. In this fente belief itands oppofed to knowledge 
and fcience. We do not fay we believe chat {how is white, or 

that 
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that the whole is equal to its parts; but we fee and know 
them to be fo: that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, or that all motion is naturally rectilinear, 
are not faid to be things credible, but {cientifical ; and the 
comprehenfion of fuch truths is not belief, but fcience. But 
when a thing propounded to us is neither apparent to our 
fenfe, nor evident to our underftanding; neither certainly to 
be colleéted from any clear and neceffary connection with 
the caufe from whence it proceeds, nor with the effets which 
it naturally produces; nor is taken up upon any real argu- 
ments, or relation thereof to other acknowledged truths : 
and yet, notwithftanding, appears as true, not by a manifef- 
tation, but by an atteftation of the truth, and moves us to 
affent, not of itfelf, but in virtue of a teftimony given to 
it—this is faid to be properly credible: and an affent to this 
is the proper notion of belief or faith. 

A judicious writer (Price’s Review of the principal quef- 
tions in Morals, p. 158.) is of opinion, that all the general 
grounds of belief oraflent, may be comprehended under the 
three following heads: viz. ift. Immediate confcioufnefs 
(which fee), or feeling; whence we acquire the knowledge of 
our own exiltence, and of the feveral operations, paflions, and 
fenfations of our own miads; and to this head may be re- 
ferred the information we derive from our powers of recol- 
lection and memory ; 2dly, Intuition (which fee) ; and to 
this we owe our belief of all felf-evident truths, our ideas of 
the general, abftract affections and relations of things, our 
moral ideas, and whatfoever elfe we difcover, without making 
ufe of any procefs of reafoning ; and 3dly, Argumentation or 
Induétion. See thefe articles. See allo Assent and Fairn. 

BELIENE, in Geography, a village of Egypt, depend- 
ing on the grand {cheik, and agreeably fituated between two 
canals ; 12 miles fouth of Girgé. 

BELIEVERS, in Leclefaftical Hiflory, an appellation 
given towards the clofe of the firft century to thofe Chrif- 
tians who had been admitted into the church by baptifm, and 
inftructed in all the mytteries of religion: they had alfo ac- 
cefs to all the parts of divine worfhip, and were authorifed 
to vote in the ecclefiaftical aflemblies. They were thus 
called in contradiftinGtion to the catechumens, who had not 
been baptized, and were debarred from thefe privileges. 

BELILLA, in Botany. See Mussanpa. 

BELIM, in Geography. See Bevem and Para. 

BELIN, a town of France, in the department of Gi- 
ronde, and chief place of a canton in the diftriG of Bour- 
deaux. The place contains 1212, and the cantons 7008 in- 
habitants: the territory includes 585 kiliometres and 6 
communes. 

BELINA, a town of Enropean Turkey, in Bofnia, 
about midway between Banjaluka and Belgrade. ; 

BELION, a name given to a river of Lufitania, called 
alfo Limias, Limzus, Lethe, and the river Oblivion, in 4n- 
cient Geography, was the boundary of the expedition of De- 
cimus Brutus. His foldiers, when they arrived at this river, 
refufed, from motives of fuperftition, to crofs it; upon 
which he fnatched an enfign out of the hand of the bearer, 
end paffed over, by which his army was encouraged to fol- 
low (Livy). He was the firft Roman who ever proceeded 
fo far, and ventured to crofs. The appellation, according to 
Strabo, tooks its rife from a fedition that occurred in a mi- 
litary expedition between the Celtici and Turduli after crof- 
fing this river, in which the general was flain, fo that they 
remained difperfed there ; and from this cireumftance it was 
called the river of Lethe, or Oblivion. (Cellarius.) It is 
now called “¢ E] Lima,’’ and runs weftward into the At- 
jantic, to the fouth of the Minho. 

BELISAMA, or Berizana, in Mytholosy, a name 
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given by the Gauls to their Minerva, or to the goddefs who 
was the inventrefs of the arts. She was reprefented with a 
helmet adorned with a plume, clothed in a tunic, without 
fleeves, and covered with a mantle called ‘¢ peplum.”? Her 
attitude, with her head leaning on her right hand, was that 
of a perfon ina profound reverie. Human victims were 
facrificed on her altars. 

BELISAME. See Berasama. 

BELISARIUS, in Biography, the Africanus of New 
Rome, was born, and probably educated, among the Thra- 
cian pealants ; and advanced from the humble ftation of 
one of the private guards of Juftinian, then general of the 
Roman forces, and afterwards emperor, in which he had 
ferved with valour and reputation, to diitinguifhed military 
command. Under the new title of General of the Eaft, 
he encountered the Perfian army near the fortrefs of Dara, 
on the confines of Perfia, with a much inferior force, both 
as to the number and quality of his troops, and obtained a 
decifive victory. In the next campaign, A.D. 530, he 
haftened from Dara to the relief of Syria, which was in- 
vaded by the Perfians; and though he was defeated in an 
engagement which the impatience of his troops had preci- 
pitated, he faved his army from the confequences of their 
own rathnefs, and the viétory of the Perfian commander was 
fo dearly purchafed, that it was foon followed by peace. 
Belifarius, on his return to Conftantinople, rendered effential 
fervice to the emperor Julftinian, by quelling a dangerous 
fedition. In 533, the fupreme command of the fleet and 
army, deftined for the African war, was delegated to Belifa- 
rius, with an unlimited power of aéting according to his own 
difcretion, as if the emperor himfelf were prefent. After a 
voyage of three months, in which he had repeated opportu- 
nities of exercifing his talents as a commander, he difem- 
barked his troops on the African coaft- Immediately upon 
their landing an inftance of pillage occurred, which gave 
him occafion for inculcating the maxims of juftice, mode- 
ration, and genuine policy. “ When I firft accented the com- 
miffion of f{ubduing Africa, I depended much lefs’’ faid the 
general, ‘on the numbers, or even the bravery of my troops, 
than upon the friendly difpofition of the natives, and their 
immortal hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive 
me of this hope; if you continue to extort by rapine, what 
might be purchafed for a little money, fuch ais of violence 
will reconcile thefe implacable enemies, and unite them 
in a juft and holy league againit the invaders of their coun- 
try.’ His exhortations, accompanied by rigid difci- 
pline, produced the moft falutary effe€&t. ‘The inhabitants, 
inftead of deferting their houfes, or hiding their corn, {up- 
plied the Romans with a fair and liberal market; the civil 
officers of the province continued to exercife their functions 
in the name of Juftinian; and the clergy, from motives of 
confcience and intereft, affiduoufly laboured to promote the 
caufe of a catholic emperor. In his progrefs towards Car- 
thage, he defeated, with great flaughter, the formidable army 
collected by Gelimer, and entruited to the conduct of his 
brother and nephew, and reduced the king himfelf to the 
neceflity of feeking his fafety by a precipitate flight. 

Belifarius, having taken poffeffion of the city, reftored, 
withincredible difpatch, its walls and ditches, which the heed- 
leffnefs and indolence of the Vandals had fuffered to de 
cay. The defeat of Zano, the brother of Gelimer, and 
the pufillanimous ‘flight of the king himfelf, terminated the 
conqueft of Africa in the manner already related under the 
article Africa, which fee. Belifarius, on his return to Con-~ 
ftantinople in 534, obtained a {plendid triumph, and was 
created fole coniul for the enfuing year. The day of his 
inauguration refembled the pomp of a fecond triumph ; his 
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Bere chair was borae aloft onthe fhoulders of eaptive Van- 
dals; hie a? ar t 


of war, gold cups, aad wae gir 
profufel ttered among the populace. His mo 

Giftinpuithed bien eet “pene in the faithful 
execution of a treaty, for which he had pledged his honour 
to the king e Vandals, who received from the emperor 
an ample eitate in the province of Galatia, whither he re- 
tired with his family and friends to a life of peace, of afflu- 
ence, and perhaps of content. 

Thenext obje& to which the attention of Belifarius was 
direéted was that of terminating the dominions of the Oftro- 
goths in Italy. With this view he invaded Sicily A.D. 
§35, and having laid iieze to Palermo, which was foon re- 
duced, and which was the only place where he met with 

refittance, he foon after entered Syracufe in triumph. 

In the {pring of the following year he was diverted from 
the profecution of his defigns by a dangerous revolt of the 
Afnean forces, which demanded his prefence at Carthage. 
By an eafy viGtory he would have reftored the peace of 
Africa; if he had not been hattily recalled to Sicily, for 
the purpofe of appeafing a fedition which had broken out 
in his own camp. Having effe&ted this cbject, and: fuffi- 
ciently garrifoned Palermo and Syracufe, he embarked 
his troops at Meffina, A. D. 537, and landed them, without 
refiftance, on the oppcfite fhores of Rhegium. From 
Rhegium to Naples, his fleet and army, almoft always in 
view of each other, advanced nearly 300 miles along the fea- 
coaft ; and he received the fubmiffion of the inhabitants of 
the feveral countries of Brattium, Lucania, and Campa- 
nia, through which he paffed. The capture of Naples, to 
which he laid fiege both by fea and land, was for fome time 
delayed ; aad he had reconciled lrimfeif to the difgrace of 
abandoning it, that he might march, before the winter 
feafon, againfl Rome and the Gothic king. But in the 
of anxious fufpenfe a ftratagem occurred of intro- 

ducing, by means of the dry channel of an aqueduét, a file 
of armed foldiers into the heart of the city, who gained ad- 
mittance to their companions, by whom the walls were 
fealed on ali fides aud the gates burft open. _Belifarius, hav- 
ing facezeded in this enterprife, reftrained the cruelty and fa- 
pe of the Huns ; and, for this purpofe, he appeared alone 
in the ftreets aud churches of Naples, and exerted himfelf in 
moderating the calamities of the inhabitants. “ ‘The gold 
and filver,’’ he repeatedly exclaimed, “ are the juft rewards of 
your valour. But fpare the inhabitants ; they are Chrift- 
tans, they are {upplicants, they are now your fellow fub- 
jects. Reftore the children to their parents, the wives to 
their hufbands ; and fhew them, by your generofity, of what 
friends they have obftinately deprived themfelves.” The 
city was thus faved by the virtue and authority of the con- 
ueror. From Naples, Belifarius proceeded to Rome ; 
which, on his approach, was evacuated by the Gothic gar- 
rifon, and which, after fixty years’ fervitude, was delivered 
from the yoke of the Barbarians, and furrendered, without 
oppofition, Dec. 10, A.D. 536. The Gothic chief, who 
was himfelf a trophy of the victory, was fent with the a of 
Rome to the throne of the emperor Juftinian. In the follow- 
ing {pring Vitiges, who had been elected by the Goths as the 
fueceffor of the feeble and depofed Theodatus, collected an 
army of 150,000 men, and attempted to recover the ca- 
ital. On the approach of the Barbarians, Belifarius fal- 
ied forth to furvey their camp; but being furrounded by 
the enemy, he extricated himfelf by fingular exertions of 
ftrength and valour. When the whole arm of the Goths, 
having paffed the Tiber, formed the fiege o the city, which 
was continued above a year, before their final departure. 
Belifarius, aided by his wife Antonia, his conftant com- 
panion in every expedition, made many efforts for the re- 
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lief of its diftrefled inhabitants, and for repulfing the be- 
fiegers, which at length, in concurrence with a force fent by 
the emperor, were crowned with fuccefs; fo that Rome 
was refcued from the holtile attacks of the Gothic army, 
which raifed the fiege, and, after attempting the recovery 
of Rimini, took thelter within the walls of Ravenna. Upon 
the arrival of an army from Conftantinople, under the com- 
mand of Narfes, a diffenfion arofe between the two generals, 
whofe refpeétive authority was not accurately defined; but 
Belifarius was appointed, by the emperor’s Sen commnif- 
fion, to the fupreme command. “He incurred, however, 
coaliderable odium by the hafty execution of Conttantine, 
governor of Spoleto, who had committed an a& of robbery, 
and in confequence of this meafure, the two armies fepara- 
ted, and Narfes was exhorted by the leaders of the difcon- 
tented faction to aflume an independent and fupreme com- 
mand. Belifarius, by his pradence and perfeverance, re- 
gained his reputation and influence, and procured the recal 
of Narfes, and the eftablifhment of military fubordination. 
In the interval of difcord, the Goths, aided by the Franks, 
captured Milan, with circumitances of aggravated cruelty. 
In 1539, the deflru@tion of Milan was fucceeded by the in- 
vafion of Theodebert of Auftrafia, the moft powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, who, befides the fuccour 
which he afforded to the Goths, invaded the plains of Italy 
with an army of 100,000 barbarians, and marked his way 
by ruin aad flaughter. The clamours of his conquering 
army, diminifhed by famine and difeafe, at length induced 
Theodebert to liften with refpet to the mild exhortations of 
Belifarius ; who, as foon as he was delivered from his foreign 
and domettic enemies, ferioufly employed his forces in the 
final reduction of Italy. Having reduced Ofimo and Fefu-. 
lx, he proceeded to inveft Ravenna ; and whilft he was en- 
gaged in the blockade of this city, he received from Jufli- 
nian a treaty of peace, which he had aQually figned without 
deigning to afk his counfel and concurrence. By this dif- 
sein and precarious treaty, Italy and the Gothic trea- 
ure were divided, and the provinces beyond the Po were 
left with the legal title to Vitiges. Belifarius rejected the 
treaty of partition, and declared his firm refolution of lead- 
ing Vitiges in chains to the feet of Juftinian, Upon this 
the Goths retired with doubt and difmay, and perceiving 
their own diftreffed and perilous eftate, offered their arms, 
their treafures, and the fortifications of Ravennato Belifarius, 
if he would difclaim the authority of a matter, accept their 
choice, and aflume, as he had deferved, the kingdom of 
Italy. The Roman general, feeming to acquiefce in their 
propofal, ftipulated the furrender of Ravenna at an appointed 
day ; and in December 1539, he entered the city without 
oppofition, fecured the royal treafures, and placed Vitiges 
under a guard in the royaPpalace. The fubmiffion of the 
capital was followed By that of the towns and villages in 
Italy ; and the independent Goths, who ftill remained in 
arms at Pavia and Verona, were ambitious only to become 
the fubjeéts of Belifarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, 
except as the fubftituteof Juftinian, their oaths of allegiance : 
nor was he offended by the reproach of their deputies, thar 
he rather chofe to be a flave than a king. Juftinian, liflen- 
ing to the fuggeftions of envy and jealoufy, recalled Belifa- 
rius ; who dhajed the fammons, and departed for Conftan- 
tinople, carrying with him the treafures of Ravenna, and 
the perfons of Vitiges, his wife, and chief nobles. The em- 
peror received him with feeming cordiality, but withot 
ranting him the well-earned honours of a deceit triumph. 
Selifarius, however, was the objet of univerfal admiration 
and applaufe among the people; and by the number of fol- 
diers in his private pay, and the attachment of the army, 
whofe affection he fatared by his jullice and liberality, he 
u roight 
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might well be reckoued the fecond perfon in the empire. 
To the hufbandmen he was endeared by the peace and plenty 
which they enjoyed under the fhadow of his ftandard. Such 
had been the rigid difcipline of his camp, that the country, 
inftead of being injured by the march of the Roman armies, 
had been enriched by them; and not fo much as an apple 
was gathered from a tree, nor could a path be traced in the 
corn fields. As to his perfonal conduct, he was fober and 
ehafte to io great a degree, that, in the licence of a military 
life, none could boaft that they had feen him intoxicated 
with wine, and that he was never {ufpected of violating the 
laws of conjugal fidelity, ‘¢ The fpectator and hiftorian of 
his exploits,’ fays Gibbon, has obferved, that amidft the 
perils of war, he was daring without rafhnefs, prudent with- 
out fear, flow or rapid according to the exigencies of the 
moment; that in the deepelt diftrefs he was animated by 
real or apparent hope; but that he was modeft and humble 
in the moft profperous fortune. By thefe virtues he equalled 
or excelled the ancient matters of the military art. Vittory, 
by fea and land, attended his arms. He tubdued Africa, 
Htaly, and the adjacent iflands; led away captives the fuc- 
ceffors of Genferic and Theodoric; filled Contftantinople with 
the {poils of their palaces; and in the fpace of fix years re- 
covered half the provinces of the weftern empire. In his 
fame and merit, in wealth and power, he remained, with- 
out a rival, the firft of the Roman fubjeés; the voice of 
envy could only magnify his dangerous importance ; and the 
emperor might applaud his own difcerning fpirit, which had 
difcovered and raifed the genius of Belifarius.’? Neverthe- 
lefs, the fame, and even the virtue of Belifarius, were pol- 
luted by the luft and cruelty of his wife Antonina. This 
profiigate woman was the daughter of a theatrical proftitite ; 
and in the various fituations of the fortune of her parents, 
{he became the companion, the enemy, the fervant, and the 
favourite of the emprefs Theodora. Before her marriage 
with Belifarius, fhe had one hufband and many lovers ; and 
after their connubial union, fhe contrived togratify her licen- 
tious paflions, and to impofe on the credulity of her hufband, 
whom fhe difhonoured, and whomby herinfluence fhe infligat- 
ed to tranfactions that fix an indelible ftain on his memory. 
When Syria was invaded by Chofroes king of Perfia, in 
the year 540, and Antioch, its rich capital, deftroyed, Be- 
lifarius, the conqueror of Italy, wa; appointed to the defence 
of the ealt. Accordingly, in the’ year 541, he encamped 
beyond the Nuphrates, within fix miles of Nifibis, in order 
to reftrain “the progrefs of the Perfian monarch on the 
coait of the Muxine. Having fucceeded, without the fup- 
port which he had reafon to expeét, in forcing Chofroes to 
return with lofs and precipitaticn, he was recalled, at the 
elole of the campaign, to Conflantinople, by an ungrateful 
gourt;” but the dangers of the enfuing {pring reftored his 
confidence gndcommand ; and the hero, almoft alone, was 
difpatched with the {peed of poft-horfes, to repel by his 
name and prefence the invafion of Syria. On the banks of 
the Euphrates his firm attitude reftrained Chofroes from ad= 
- vancing towards Paleftine, and compelled him to repa{s the 
river: thus accomplifhing his purpole by a fafe and bloodlefs 
vactory, more glorious than his African and Gothie triumphs, 
in which neither fortune, nor the valour of his foldiers, can 
f{ubtra& any part of the general’s renown. But the danger 
threatened to Italy by the rapid conquefts of Votila, who 
had been advanced to the Gothic throne, required the pre- 
fence of Belifarius : and accordingly he was again recalled 
from the ealt, and in 544, he arrived aj the port of Ravenna 
with an incaufderable number of ill-provided recruits. Thus 
fupported, he was unable to impede the progrefs of Totila, 
aud to prevent his laying fiege even to Rome. When-the 
exty was reduced tec xivemeditrefs by the want of provifionss. 


the fupply of. which had been long obftruéted ‘by the be- 
fieging army, Belifarius made a bald attempt for its relief. 
But his enterprife for this purpofe havicg failed, Rome was 
obliged to fubmit tothe Gothic yoke ; and Belifarius could 
only prevail by his interpofition to prevent its threatened de= 
ftruction. Totila, having demolifhed its walls, and removed 
moft of its inhabitants, marched into the fouth of Italy; 
upon which Belifarius took poffeflion of it, and haftily forti- 
fied himfelf within its cireuit ; fo that he was able thrice te 
repulfe the Gothic army which Totila brought againft it, 
But whilft he was engaged in its defence, he was command- 
ed by the emperor to leave a fufficient garrifon at Rome, 
and to tranfport himfelf into Lucania, in order to fupprefs a 
revolt which had taken place in that province. In this war- 
fare he was bafely vanguithed by the delay, difobedience, and 
cowardice of his officers ; and having repofed in his winter- 
quarters at Crotona, he was obliged by the rapid march of 
the Goths to make his efcape to the coaft of Sicily. At . 
length Antonina, who had been fent to Conftantinople to. 
folicit fuccours, obtained, after the death of the emprefs, per- 
miflion for Belifarius to return, Accordingly, after failing 
to deliver Italy from the Goths, and wandering like a fugi-- 
tive along the coait, without daring to march into the coun-- 
try, or to accept the bold and repeated challenge of Toti- 
la, he was recalled in September 548. The fubfequens fuc- 
cefs of Narfes in recovering Italy, threw a fhade over the 
military reputation of Belifarius; though about 10 years 
afterwards “he diftinguifhed himiclf by faving the capital 
from an incurfion of the Bulgarians, who had advanced to 
its long walls, about 40 miles from the city, and‘occafone 
an univerfal alarm. The enemy were put to flight by the 
military veteran at the head of a tumultuary band ; though 
it was neceflary to purchafe their return into their own 
country bya heavy ranfom. This was the lait exploit of 
Belifarius ; and his remaining days were doomed to misfor~ 
tune and difgrace. The jealoufy of the emperor, increafing 
with his years, led him to fufpe& Belifarius of being con- 
cerned in a confpiracy again{t his crown and his life; and 
the veteran general, after forty years’ fervice, and on incom» 
petent tellimony, was judged guilty, Dec. 5, ADs 763. 
His life, indeed, was fpared, but his fortunes were fe quel. 
tered, and he was guarded for feveral months, as a prifoner, 
in his own houfe, At length, July 1s, A. D. 564, his 
innocence was acknowledged ; his freedom and honour were 
reftored ; and death, which might be haftened by refent-- 
ment and grief, removed him from the world about eight 
months after his deliverance, March 12, A.) DigG5: “dhe 
name of Belifarius,”? fays Gibbon, ‘‘can never die; but in- 
ftead of thefuneral, the monuments, the fatues, fo juitly due 
to hismemery, I only read, that his treafures, the fpoils of 
the Goths aud Vandals, were immediately confifeated by 
theemperor. Some decent portion, however, was referved* 
for the ufe of his widow ; and as Antonina had much to re= 
pent, fhe devoted the laft remains of her life and-fortune to - 
the foundation of a convent. Such isthe fimple and genuine 
narrative of the fall of Belifarius and the ingratitude of Jufti-- 
nian. ‘That he was deprived of his eyes, and reduced by 
envy to beg his bread, Gite d penny to Belifarius the genaral, is 
a fiction of later times, which has obtained credit, or rather, 
favour, as a ftrange example of the viciflitudes of fortune.’ 

The fource of this idle fable may be derived from a mifcel- 
laneous work of the twelfth century, the Chiliads of John. 
Tzetzes, a mouk, who relates the blindnefs avd beggary off 
Belifarme in ten vulgar or political verfes. (Vid. Corp. Poet, 
Grec. tom, ii. p,. 311.) 

‘6 Exarapos Curiwoy xpscluy sBom Tw pesriw 
Bidtoz:piw oBorcy doje Te sparnacin 
Qy supgn pase sdotaoss, amoruprod’o PPoxos.?* 
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This moral oF tomantic tale was imported into Ttaly with 
« the language and manufcripts of Greece ; repeated before 
end of the fifteenth ceatury by Crinitus, Boneaads, and 
olaterranus; attacked by Alicat for the honour of the 
Taw, and defended by Baronius for the honour of the 
church. Yet Tzetzes himfelf had read in other chronicles, 
that Belifarius did not lofe his fight, and that he recovered 
his fame and fortunes. Gibbon’s Hilt. Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp. vol. vii. 

The ftatue in the villa Borghefe, at Rome, in a fitting 
pofture, with an open hand fupplicating alms, is commonly 
attributed to Belifarius; but it may be afcribed with 
greater propriety to Auguiftus, reprefented under the cha- 
racter of a mendicant, propitiating the anger of Nemelis, 
Suetonius (in Aug. c. gt.) informs us, that on a certain 
day every year, he humbled himfelf to the condition of a 
beggar, extending his open hand, and foliciting alms from 
the people. Winkelmann, tom. iii. p. 266. 

BELISSO, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
near Auguita Afturica. Itin. Atonin. 

BELITANL, a people of Spain, according to Pliny. 

BELITZ, in Geography, a town of Germany, in a pre- 
feturate of the fame name, in the circle of Zauch, and 
country of Middle-Mark of Brandenburg, feated on the river 
Niepelitz, or Belitz, which has repeatedly fuflered from fire. 
It is defended by old ramparts and ditches, and has a ma- 
nufaéture of cloth; 28 miles fouth-weit of Berlin, and 
12 fouth-weft of Potzdam. 

BELITZY, a town and diftri& of the Ruffian empire, 
in the government of Mohilef, feated on a rivulet falling 
into the Sofh. 

BELKANI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Natolia, 14 miles north of Satalia. 

BELKIN, a town of Egypt, 45 miles fouth-weft of 

ietta, and 54 fouth-weit of Cairo. 

BELKOVA, a river of Ruffia, in the government of 


Archangel, which runs into the Frozen fea. N. lat. 68° 
30. ong. 58° 34’. 
BELL, a popular machine, ranked by muficians among 


the number of mufjcal inftruments of percuffion. The 
mufic of bells is altogether melody; but the pleafure 
arifing from it coffifts in the variety of interchanges, and 
the various fucceffions and general predominance of the 
confonances in the founds Ptaced, 

The parts of a bell are the body or barrel, the clapper 
within fide, and the ear or cannon, whereby it is hung to a 
large beam of wood.—Its ufual matter is a kind oP soni’ 
pound metal, called del/-metal. The thicknefs of its edges 
is ufnally ,'. of the didmeter, and its height twelve times 
its thicknefs. The bell-founders have, a diapafon, or bell- 
feale, with which they meafure the fize, thicknefé, weight, 
and tone of their bells. Tor the method of cafting bells, 
fee Fouxpery. 

The found of a be'l arifes from a vibratory motion of the 
parts thereof, much like that of a mufical chord. ‘The ftroke 
of the clapper, it is evident, muft change the figure of the 
bell, and of round make it oval; but the metal having a 
here degree of elafticity, that part which the ftroke drove 

rtheft from the centre will fly back again, and this even 
fomewhat nearer to the centre than before ; fo that the two 
points, which before were the extremes of the longer diame- 
ter, now become thofe of the thorter. ‘Thus, the circum- 
ference of the bell undergoes alternate chanyes of figure, 
and by means thereof gives that tremulous motion to the 
air, in which found confitts. 

M. Perrault maintains, that the found of the fame bell or 
whord is 2 compound of the found of the feveral parts 
‘theseof ; fo that where the parts are homogencous, and the 
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dimenftone of the figure uniform, there is fucha perfé& mix- 
ture of all thefe founds, as conttitutes one uniform, fmooth, 
even found; and the contrary circumftances produce harfh- 
nefs. This he proves from the bell’s differing in tune accord- 
ing to the part you ftrike; and yet ftrike it at any where, 
there is a motion of all the parts. He therefore confiders 
belis as compofed of an infinite number of rings ; which, ac- 
cording to their different dimenfions, have different tones, 
as chords of different lengths have ; and when ftruck, the 
vibrations of the parts immediately ftruck determine the 
tone; being fupported by a fufficient number of confonant 
tones in the other parts. Mr. Hawkfbee, and others, have 
found by experiment, that the found of a bell {truck under 
water, is a fourth deeper than in the air: though Merfennus 
fays, it is of the fame pitch in both elements. This writer 
has treated largely of the diferent metals of which bells are 
formed, of their figure, craffitude, and degrees of ponde- 
rofity, as they refpect each other in a given feries. 

Bells are obferved to be heard farther, placed on plains, 
than on hills ; and {till farther, in valleys, than on plains : 
the reafon of which it will not be difficult to affign, if it be 
confidered, that the higher the fonorous body is, thie rarer is 
its medium: confequently the lefs impullfe it receives, and the 
lefs proper vehicle it has to convey it to a diflance. There is 
a curious obfervation in a paper of M. Reaumur’s in the Me» 
moirs of the Paris Academy, relating to the fhape moft pro- 
per for bells, to give them the loudeft and cleareft found. 
He obferves, that as pots, and other veflels more immedi- 
ately neceffary for the fervice of life, were doubtlefs made 
before bells, it probably happened, thatthe obferving thefe 
veffels to have a found when ftruck, gave occation to making’ 
bells, intended only for found, in that form: but that it 
does not appear that thisis the moft eligible figure ; for lead, 
a metal which is, in its common {ftate, not at all fonorous, 
yet becomes greatly fo on being caft into a particular form, 
and that very different from the common fhape of bells. In 
melting lead for the common occafions of cafting in {mall 
quantities, it is ufually done in an iron ladle; and as the 
whole is feldom poured out, the remainder, which falls to 
the bottom of the ladle, cools into a mafs of the fhape of 
that bottom. This is confequently a fegment of a {phere, 
thickeit in the middle, and thinner towards the edges: nor 
is the ladle any neceflary part of the operation, fince, if a 
mafs of lead be caft in that form in a mould of earth or 
fand, in any of thefe cafes it is found to be very fonorous, 
Now, if this fhape alone can give found toa metal, which in 
other forms is perfeétly mute, how much more mutt it ne- 
ceffarily give it to other metals naturally fonorous in what- 
ever form. It fhould feem that bells would much better pew 
form their office in this than any other form, and that it 
muft particularly be a thing of great advantage to the {mall 
bells of common houfe-clocks, which are required to have a 
fhrill note, and yet are not allowed any great fize. M. 
Reaumur very judicioufly obferves, that if our fore-fathers 
had opportunities of being acquainted with the found or 
metals in this fhape, we fhould probably have had all our 
bells at prefent of this form. Mem. Acad. Par. 1726. 

With regard to the origin of bells, thofe of a {mall fize 
are very ancient ; but chote of a large bulk, hang in towers 
and hung by ropes, were introduced at a much later period. 
Among the Jews, it was ordained by Moles, that the lower 
part of the blue robe, which was worn by the high prieft in 
religious ceremonies, fhould be adorned with pomegranates’ 
and gold bells intermixed at equal diftances. See Exodus, 
%Xvili. 33, 344) The kings of Perfia are faid to have had 
the hem of their robes adorned, like that of the Jewith high- 
priefts, with pomegranates and gold bells, ‘he Arabian. 
princefles wear on their legs large hollow gold rings, filled — 
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with fmall flints, which found like bells, when they walk ; 
and thefe, with feveral appurtenances, give notice that the 
miftrefs of the houfe is paffing, fo that the fervants of the 
family may behave with refped,, and ftrangers may retire to 
avoid feeing the perfon who advances. Calmet fuppofes, 
‘that it was with fome fuch defign of giving notice that the 
high prieft was paffing, that he wore little bells at the hem 
of his robe ; and it was alfoa kind of public notice that he 
was about to enter into the fan€tuary. In the court of the 
king of Perfia, no one entered the apartments without fome 
warning ; and thus the high prieft, when he entered the 
fanGuary, defired permiffion to enter by the found of his 
bells, and in fo doing he efcaped the punifhment of death 
annexed to an indecent intrufion. "The prophet Zachary 
(ch. xiv. 20.) {peaks of the bells of the horfes, which were 
probably hung to the bridles or foreheads ‘of war-horfes, 
that they might thus be accuftomed to noife. Calmet. 

Among the Greeks, thofe who went the nightly watch 
rounds in camps or garrifons, carried with them a little bell, 
which they rang at each centry-box to keep the foldiers ap- 
pointed to watch awake. A bell-man alfo walked in fune- 
ral proceffions, at a diftance before the corpfe, not only to 
keep off the crowd, but to advertife the flamen dialis to 
keep out of the way, left he fhould be polluted by the 
fight, or by the funeral mufic. The prieft of Proferpine at 
Athens, called “ hierophantus,’’ rung a bell to call the peo- 
ple to faerifice. The hour of bathing, at Rome, was an- 
nounced by the found of a beil, and hence it has been fup- 
pofed they were ufed to mark the’hours of devotion, and 
fummon people to church. Servantsin the houfes of great 
men were called up in a morning by the found of bells. Zo- 
naras informs us, that bells were hung with whips on the 
triumphal chariots of their victorious generals, in order to 
remind them that they were ftill amenable to public juttice. 
Bells were affixed to the necks of criminals going to exe- 
cution, to warn perfons to avoid fo ill an omen as the 
fight of the executioner or condemned criminal, who was 
devoted and about to be facrificed to the ‘* dii manes.”? To 
this fuperftition fome perfons have attributed the cuftom in 
England of ringing parifh bells, while a malefaGtor is on his 
way to the gallows ; though others have generally fuppofed 
jt was intended as a fignal to all who heard it, admonifhing 
them to pray for the pafling foul. Phzdrus mentions bells 
annexed to the necks of brutes: ‘* Celfa cervice eminens, 
clarumque, collo jactans tintinnabulum.” Taking thefe 
bells away was conftrued by the civil law to be theft ; and 
if the beait was thus loft, the perfon who took away the 
bells was to make fatisfaGtion. Sheep had them tied about 
their necks, to frighten away wolves, or rather by way of 
amulet, or to direct fhepherds where to find their flocks ; 
and fince the practice of blefling them has been introduced, 
they have been thought to preferve animals from epidemical 
diforders. 

The ufes of bells are fummed up in the Latin diftich : 

« Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 

Defun@os ploro, peftem fugo, feita decoro.” 

To the fame purpofe is the following infeription on bells, 
mentioned by Weever, in his ‘¢ Funeral Monuments,”’ p.122. 
sc Funera plango, fulgura frango, fabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, diffipos ventcs, paco cruentos.” 

The firft bells are faid to have been made about the year 
400, at Nola, in Campania, whereof St. Paultnus was made 
bifhop in 409; at leait it is afferted, he was the firft who 
brought them into ufe in the church. Before his time 
Chriftians made ufe of rattles, ‘* facra ligna,’’ to call the 
congregation together; no bells being allowed by govern- 
ment to a profcribed fet. Hence, it is added, they had 
their Latin names, Wo/e, firlt ufed by Quintilian, and 


_ the appellations of fintimnabuls, and founding brafs. 


Campane, a term which was adopted in the time of St. 
Jerom. But others fay, they take thefe names, not from 
their being invented in Campania, but becaufe it was here 
the manner of hanging and balancing them in fteeples, now 
in ufe, was firft practifed; at leait, that they were hung 
on the model of a fort of balance invented or ufed in Cam- 
pania. For in Latin writers we find Campana /flatera, for a 
Jfteel-yard ; and in the Greek xzpranés», for ponderare, to 
weigh. At firft they were called /aints ; and hence are 
derived a foc/aint, or tocfin. 

Polydore Virgil afcribes the invention of church bells te 
pope Sabinian, St. Gregory’s fucceflor ; but this is a mif- 
take; for St. Jerom, contemporary with Paulinus, makes 
mention of one. Pope Sabinian did not invent bells; but 
he was the firft who appointed the canonical hours to be 
diflinguifhed by them. 

We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, 
Martial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, under 
Sue- 
tonius, Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Jofephus, and others, men- 
tion them under the names of feta/us, tintinnabulum, eramen- 
tum; crotalum, fignum, &c. But thefe appear to have been 
no more than baubles, and not like the huge bells in ufe 
among us. 

Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatife on bells (written 
when in chains in Turkey, and which is accounted very re- 


-markable, purely from his memory, without the affiftance of 


any book), makes large bells a modern invention. _ Indeed, 
we do not hear of any before the fixth century, when they 
were applied to ecclefiaftical purpofes in fome of the monaf-. 
tic focieties of Caledonia, as they were in thofe of Northum- 
bria before the conclufion of the 7th century ; and they feem 
to have been ufed from the firlt ereétion of parifh churches 
in this kingdom. In 610, we are told, Lupus, bifhop of 
Orleans, being at Sens, then befieged by the army of Clotha- 
rius, frighted away the befiegers by ringing the bells of St. 
Stephen’s. The firft large bellsin England are mentioned by. 
Bede, towards the latter end of that century, or about the 
year 670. They feem to have been pretty common in the 
year 816. Ingulphus mentions that Turketulus, abbot of 
Croyland, who died about the year 870, gave a great bell 
to the church of that abbey, which he named Guthlac, 
and afterwards fix others, all which rang together: and not 
long after this time, Kinfeus, archbifhop of York, built a 
tower of {tone to the church of St. John at Beverly, and 
placed in it two great bells, and at the fame time provided 
that other churches in his diocefe fhould be furnifhed with 
bells. J. Stubbz. AG. Pont. Ebor. fol. 1700. Mention 
is alfo made by St. Aldhelm; and William of Malmefbury, of 
bells given by St. Dunftan to the churches in the welt. 
See Spelm. Gloff. voc. Campana; and Bingham’s Ant. 
Chrift. Church, book viti. ch. vi. -§ 15. 

The Greeks are ufually faid to have been unacquainted 
with bells till the ninth century, or about the year 865, when 
their conitruction was firft taught them by a Venetian. 

Indeed it is not true, that the ufe of pells was entirely 
unknown in the ancient ealtern churches, and that they 
called the people to church, as at prefent, with woodea 
mallets. . Leo Allatius, in his Differtation on the Greek tem- 
ples, proves the contrary from feveral ancient writers. It is 
his opinion, that bells firft began to be difufed among them, 
after the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks; who, it 
feems, prohibited them, left their found fhould difturb the 
repofe of fouls, which, according to them, wandered in the 
air. He adds, that they itill retain the ufe of bells in places 
remote from the intercourfe of the Turks; particularly, 
very ancient ones in mount Athos. F. Simon thinks the 
Turks rather prohibited the Chriftians the ufe of bells out 
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ef political than religious reafons ; inafmuch as the ringing 
of might ferve as a fignal for the execution of revolts, 
&c. The city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its bells for 
rebellion; and when it was offered to have them reftored, 
the people refufed it, after having tafted the eafe and con- 


- veniency of being freed ‘* from the conftant din and jangling 


of bells.” 

Matthew Paris obferves, that anciently the ufe of bells 
was prohibited in the time of mourning ; though, at prefent, 
they make one of the principal ceremonies of mourning, 
Mabillon adds, that it was an ancient cuftom to ring the 
bells for perfons about to expire, to advertife the people to 
pray for them; whence our pafling-bells. The paffing-bell 
anciently ferved two purpofes: one of which was engaging 
the prayers of all good people for departing fouls ; and the 
other was, driving away the evil {pirits which haunted the 
bed and houfe, and which were ready to feize their prey, or 
to terrify and moleft the foulin its paflage; but by the 
ringing of this bell, itis faid they were kept at a diftance. 
To this circumftance we may probably afcribe the high 
price demanded for tolling the largeft bell of the church ; 
which being louder, and heard at a greater diftance, might 
keep thefe evil {pirits more remote, and alfo procure for the 
dying man a greater number of prayers. 

Lobineau obferves, that the cuftom of ringing bells at 
the approach of thunder is of fome antiquity ; but that the 
defign was not fo much to fhake the air, and fo diflipate the 
thunder, as to call the people to church, to pray that the 
parifh might be preferved from mifchief by it. 

Whatever occafion fome catholics may have given for the 
reproach, that they attribute to bells the power of driving 
away demons, and difpelling ftorms; it is certain the ancient 
canons of the church only afcribe this power very remotely 
to bells. Their meaning feems to be this: Satan fears and 
flies from the bells, becaufe he knows that bells fummoned 

ood people to church to pray, and he dreads their prayers. 
t was therefore to prayer, occafioned by the ringing of bells, 
and not tothe bells, that fuch good effects were aferibed! 

The cuftom of chriftening or bleffing bells is very ancient. 
The charge of baptizin bells, alleged by proteftants againtt 
the Roman catholics, coo been denied by the latter; but 
they allow that they blefs bells with certain ceremonies, as 
they doall other church utenfils ; and that one of the cere- 
monies is the giving of a name to the hell, in order to 
diftinguifh it from others, or in honour of fome faint. It 
feems reafonable, therefore, to acquit them of the blame of 
proftituting baptifm in this cafe, and to charge them merely 
with confecration and benediction. Before bells were hung, 
they were wafhed, croffed, bleffed, and named by the bifhop. 
This is what fome proteftants have called baptizing of them ; 
but others fay, it might be denominated the lultration of 
them, refembling the luftration of trumpets among the Ro- 
mans. Cardinal Bona obferves (Rer. Liturg. 1. ii. c. 22.), 
that the name of fome faint is given to a bell at the time of 
its confecration, that the people may think themfelves fum- 
moned to divine fervice by the voice of the faint whofe name 
the bell bears. Some fay that this cultom was introduced 
by pope John XIII. who occupied the pontifical chair from 
965 to 972, and who firft confecrated a bell in the Lateran 
church, and gave it the name of John the Baptift. But it 
is evidently of an older ftanding ; there being an exprefs 

rohibition of the practice in a capitular of Charlemagne 
in 789: ‘ut cloce non baptizentur.”” See Hofpinian de 
Origine Templorum, p. 113. where there is a particular ac- 
count of all the sadicedihie ceremonies prattifed about bells. 
See Dr. Franklin’s Obfervations on confecrated Bells, and 
the Form in confecrating them, Experiments, Obfervations, 
ke. p. 487, ed. 1769, 


Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the 
largenefs of its bells; but their enormous weight having 
brought down the tower in which they were hung, the 
whole building fell to ruin, and the bells have ever fince been 
difregarded. One of thefe bells is nearly twelve Englith feet 
high, the diameter feven and a half, and its circumference 
twenty-three ; its figure almolt cylindric, except for a fwell- 
ing in the middle, and the thicknefs of the metal about the 
edges, feven inches. yom the dimenfions of this bell, its 
weight is computed at 50,000 pounds, which is more than 
double the weight of that at Erfurt, faid by father Kircher 
to be the greateft bell in the world. Thefe bells were catt 
by the firft emperor of the preceding dynalty, above three 
hundred yearsago. They have each their name, the hanger 
tchoui, the eater che, the fleeper choui, the will f. Father le 
Compte adds, that there are feven other bells in Pekin, cait 
in the reign of Youlo, each of which weighs 120,000 pounds, 
But the Pina even of their biggelt bells are very poor ; be- 
ing ftruck with a wooden initead of an iron clapper. 

he Egyptians have none but wooden bells, except one 
brought by the Franks into the monattery of St. Anthony. 

In the churches of Ruflia their bells are numerous, and 
diftinguifhed by their enormous fize. They are hung, par- 
ticularly at Mofcow, in belfreys or fteeples detached from 
the churches, with guilt or filver cupolas or croffes ; and 
they do not {wing like our bells, but are fixed immoveally 
to the beams, ata rung by a rope tied to the clapper, and 
pulled fideways. One of thefe bells in the belfrey of St. 
Jvan’ church at Mofcow, weighs 127,836 Englith pounds. 
It has always been efteemed a meritorious aét of religion to 
prefent a church with bells, and the piety of the donor has 
been eftimated by their magnitude. According to this mode 
of eftimation, Boris Godunof, who gave a bell of 288,000 
pounds to the cathedral of Mofcow, was the molt pious fo- 
vereign of Ruffia, until he was furpafled by the emprefs 
Anne, at whole expence a bell was calt, weighing 432,000 
pounds, which exceeds in fize every bell in the known world. 
Its dimenfions, as afcertained by Mr. Cox (‘Travels in Ruf- 
fia, vol. i. p. 322.), areas follow : the height is rg feet, the 
circumference at the bottom 63 feet 11 inches, and its 
greateit thicknefs 23 inches. The beam to which this vatt 
machine was faltened, being accidentally burnt by a fire in 
1737, the bell fell down, and a fragment was broken off 
towards the bottom, which left au 4perture large enough to 
admit two perfons a-breall without ftooping. 

The ringing or ftriking of the bells, though it forms no 
part of divine worfhip, a3 fome writers have afferted, ferves, 
however, by the number of ftrokes, to inform any perfon 
without the church, what part of the religious fervice is 
beginning within it. Thus, feveral ftrokes ave ftrack jult 
before the mafs; and this is called « blagovelt,”” i. e. the 
agreeable found, as a fummons to the praifes of God. Be- 
fore the commencement of the liturgy, it founds three ; and 
inthe middle of it, a few ftrokes are given to the bell, to let 
the people without know that the hymna to the holy virgin is 
now beginning to be fung. All perfons, on hearing this 
throw afide their work, bow, and crofs themfelves, repeating 
filently the verfe then finging in the church. In the fame 
manner is regulated the ftated number of {trokes at the fe- 
veral periods of the vefpers and the matius. On fome ho- 
pee they are founded through the whole day. ‘Tooke’s 
Hitt. of Ruffia vol i. p. 128. 

The fame writer alfo informs us, that ringing the bells 
on church and court holidays, is a f{pecies of exercife of 
which the Ruffians are very ford : but they produce nothing 
like harmony from them. The fole excellency confifts in 
ftriking the clapper the ofteneft. 

For further particulars relating to bells, fee Cuances in 

a given 
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a’given number of bells) Tintinnatrocia, Caritions, 
and Rina. 

BeuteBay, in Geography, a harbour on the fouth-weft 
coat cf Eaft Greenland, to the north of Horn Sound. 

Ber Sound, is fituated on the weft coaft of Spitzbergen, 
inthe Icy fea. .N.lat. 77° 22’. Evlong. 12° go’. 

Beri, bearing the. See Racine. ° 

‘Beuxs, foundery of. See Founperx. 

Bex, diving. See Divine. 

Bewus, evérical, are ufed in a variety of entertaining ex- 
periments by electricians. The apparatus, which is origi- 
nally of German invention, confifts of three fmall bells ful- 
pended from a narrow plate of metal (Plate, Eledricity,) 
the two outermoft by chains, ard that in the middle, from 
which a chain paffes to the floor, by a filken ftring. Two 
{mall knobs of brafs are alfo hung by filken ftrings, one on 
each fide of the bell in the middle, which ferve for clappers. 
When this apparatus is connected with an electrified con- 


duGor; the outermoft bells fufpended by the chains will be. 


charged, attract the clappers, and be itruck bythem. ‘The 
clappers becoming eleétrified-likewife, will be repelled by 
theie bells, and attrated bythe middle bell ; and difcharge 
themfelves upon it by means of the chain extending to the 
floor. Afterthis, they will be again attracwed by the outer- 
mott bells, and thus, by ftriking the bells alternately, occa- 
fion a ringing, which may be continued at pleafure. Flathes 
of light will be feen in the dark between the bells and the 
.clappers ; and if the eleétrification be flrong, the ditcharge 
will be made without aGtual contaét, and the ringing will 
ceafe. An apparatus of this kind, connetted with one of 
the conduétors that are erected for fecuring buildings from 
lightning, will ferve to give notice of the approach and 
paflage of an electrical cloud. 

Bexu-gla/s, in Chemifiry, a convenient veffel for many 
chemical operations, particularly upon gafeous bodies. It 
has the advantage of not being eafily overthrown, and is 
readily manageable by the knob of glafs at the top. When 
ufed, it is always inverted or ftanding with the open end 
downwards. See Plates in Chemiflry. ; 

Chemical bells are a fort of receptacles chiefly ufed in 
preparing the oil or fpirit of fulphur, for gathering and 
condenfing fumes into a liquor. 

Bert, in Building, is ufed to denote the body of-the Co- 
rinthian and Compofite capital, by reafon of its refemblance 
tothe figure of a bell inverted. In this fenfe, bell is the fame 
with what we otherwife call va/e and tambour, fometimes alfo 
corbeil. "The naked of the bell is always to be even and per- 
pendicular with the bottom of the flutings of the column. 

Bey fower, in Botany. See CAMPANULA. 

Beuts, dairs See Hyacintu. 

Bevu-metal, an important alloy, compofed principally 
of copperand zinc. See Copper. 

Bevx-Cnimal, in Zoology, a name given by fome of the 
-early writers on microfcopical difcoveries, to creatures of the 
Hydra genus. ‘The bodies of thefe animals are fhaped like 
bells, and they have very long and flender tails, by which 
they faften themfelves to the roots of little plants. They 
are ufually found in great numbers together, in a fort of 
clufters or bunches; and all of the fame bunch have always 
the fame motion, very frequently contra@ting themfelves, 
and afterwards expanding all together to the full length of 
their tails. “Chey ufually contract inftantaneoufly ; but are 
more flow in the expanding themfelves again, Baker’s 
Microf. p. 9¢. See Hyora. 

Bevw-mufchus, in Botany, a name given by fome authors 
40 the plant called Aamia-mofchata, and mofch-feed. 

Bevw-pepper. See Capsicum. 

Bexx-polype, in Zoology, isthe name applied to one par- 
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ticular fpecies, the extremities of whofe branches refenible 
bells, and which is now called Vortice4a Umbellaria. 

Bewr-weed, an Englifh name ufed by fome authors for 
the Jacra-nigra, or common knzp-weed, called alfo by 
many Englifh writers AZat/elon. 

BELLA, Srerano per va, in Biography, an eminent 
engraver, was born at Florence in 1610, and after having 
been for fome time emploved in the bufinefs of lis father, 
who was a gold{mith, applied to the Rudy of engraving, and 
became the difciple of Canta Gailina. At firt he imitated 
the manner of Callot, who had been a difciple of the fame 
matter ; but acquiring a facility im handling the point, he 
adopted a manuer of his own, which is faid to have fur- 
pafied, in freedom and fpirit, that of Callot. At Paris, 
whither he removed in 1642, he formed an acquaintance with 
Ifrael Silvettre, and was much employed by Henriete, the 
uncle of Silveftre. Upon his return to Florence, he ob- 
tained a penfion from the grand duke, and was appoited 
to inftrué the prince Cotinus, his fon, in the art of defign. 
But being habitually fubject to violent pais in the head, 
they at length terminated his life in 1664. The free and 
mattesly etchings of this excellent artift are well known ; and 
lis diltinguifhing ‘excellence contifts in the freedom of his 
point, and the lightnefs and elegance of his figures. He 
drew correétly, and with great talte ; and his works difplay 
much genius and great fertility of invention. Their {li yhtnefs 
is compenfated by their fire and animation. He isfaid to have 
engraved 1400 plates; among which are, ‘ Six Views of 
Livourne ;”’ feveral fets of ‘* Shipping ;”? ‘© A’ Holy Fa- 
mily ;”” feveral ‘« Madonas ;” a ‘“* View of Pont-neuf, at 
Paris ;” * St. Profper,”? a {carce print ; five {mall ovals, in 
which is reprefented ** Death carrying away perfons of vari- 
ous ages ;”? “ Death mounted on the fkeleton of a horfe 5” 
« Parnaffus ;”? and the “* Rock,” both fearce ; “* Animals ;”” 
“« Beggars ;”? and various fets of ‘ Hunting ;” ‘ Ship- 
ping ;” “ Landfcapes;” “¢ Ornaments,” &c. Strutt. 

Berra Porva, or Terra Powra, in Geography, afmall 
high ifland, refembling two iflands with lofty round hills, 
10 leagues N, E. by N. from cape Angelo, and 4 leagues. 
N. N. W. from Grava ifland; fituate on the coalt of the 
Morea in the Archipelago. 

Bexva, in Entomology, a fpecies of Puarzna (bombyx, ) 
found in North America. The wings are yellow, with 
fix rows of black dots: pofterior wings red, with black 
tips. Linn. Muf: Lud. Ulr. 

BELLABRE, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department of the Indre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
arftri& of Le Blane. The place contains 895, and the 
canton 6672 inhabitants: the territory includes 300 kilio- 
metres,and 11 communes. ' 

BELLAC, a town of France, and principal place of 
a diftri€t, in the department of the Upper Vienne, feated 
onthe Vincon. It derives its name from an old fortified 
caftle, ereGted in the 10th century, and contains about 
2500 inhabitants. The place contains 3901, and the canton 
10,854 inhabitants: the territory includes 255 kiliometres 
and g communes. N. lat. 46° 7’. E. long. o° 57’. 

BELLADAG, a town of Afia, in the province of 
Diarbekir, 45 miles weft of Rabba. 

BELLADONNA Jy, in Botany. See AMARYLLIS. 

Beiiaponna, a name given by the Italians to the deadly 
nighifbade, becaufe the ladies make a cofmetic of the juice, 
or diftilled water, which they ule to make their complexion 
fair andwhite: Ray. 

Others derive the name from the intoxicating quality of 
this plant : * Quod infomnis pulchras oftendat virgines femi- 
nafque.” ~Bod. Comment. in Theophraft. 10/8. See 
ATROPA. 


BELLADONNA, 
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in Entomology; Papilio Cardui, is defcrib- 
ne inthe Fauna Suecica. Linn. i. n. 778. 
BELLAIRE, in Geography, a poit town of America, 
pear the centre Gf Harford country in Maryland, and the 
chief town of the country. It contains a court-houfe and 
1, and has but few ishabitants. Diftant from Harford 
miles, N. W. 22. N. E. from Baltimore, and 86 W. S.W, 

from Philadel phia. 4 
BELLANO, a town of Italy, in the Milanefe, 17 miles 
northuf Como. tis fituated at the foot of a lofty precipice; 
rent from top to boftom by achafm, through whicha furious 
torrent forcesits way. A bridge is thrown acrofsthe chafm, 
from which the fpeétator looks down into a deep gulf, and an 

aquedu@ is conducted along the fteep fides of the rock. 
BELLARGUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Paritio 


Berravon 
ed under this 


Pleb. rur.} defcribed by Efper; and is Papilio Adonis. 


mel, &ce. 

BELLARMIN, Rosert, in Biography, x cardinal of 
Rome, and one of the moft famous controverfial writers of his 
time, was born at Monte Pulciano, a town of Tufcany, in 
1542, and entered into the fociety of the Jefuits in 1560. 
He was ordained prieit by Janfenius in 1569, and in che fol- 
lewing year advanced to the theological chair in the univer- 
fity of Louvain. Having remained feven years in the Low 
Countries, he returned to Italy, and in 1576, began to read 
leGtures at Rome on controveriial fubjeéts ; and having been 
honoured by three fucceflive popes with important commif- 
fions, he was, in'i598, nominated to the cardinalate by Cle- 
ment VIII. with this diftinguifhing eulogium : ** We choofe 
him becaufe the church of God does not poffefs his equal in 
learning.” In 1602, he was created archbifhop of Capua; 


and it is fuppofed he would have been raifed to the papal - 


chair, if he had not been a Jefuit. In about four years he 
refigned his archbifhopric, upon being recalled to Rome by 
pope Paul III. and here he continued his fervices to the 
church, till the year 1621, when he retired: from the Vati- 
ean to a houfe of his order, in which he died the fame year, 
at the age of 79. When he was vifited in his la‘t illnefs by 
pope Gregory XV. he expreffed his profound veneration for 
the pontiff, as Chriit’s vicar on earth; by faluting him on his 
entrance with the words of the centurion to Chrift: “ Lord, 
1 am not worthy that thou fhouldeft come under my roof.” 
On the day of his funeral it wes neceflary to keep off the 

pulace by a military guard, as they preffed on, either to 
touch his body or to procure fome relic of his garments,.as 
if he had been a faint. 

Bellarmin was a very frenvous defender of the catholic re- 
ligion again the reformers; and for fome years his arguments 
were felected by proteltant divinesas fpecial objects of refa- 
tation. His famous work is * A. Body of Controverly,”? 
written in Latin, and frequently reprinted ; of which the beft 
edition is that of Praguein 1721, 4 vols. folio. - The ftyle 
of this work, without pretending to purity or elegance, is 
ot men precile, b free From {cholate barbarifm, 

is manner is diltin& and methodical; and his dutements of 
the opinions and objeGtions to his adverfaries are fo fair and 
fo forcible, that it has been queftioned by fome of his owa 
party, whether hie works were not likely to do more hari 
than good. In his proofs and wens Howsvery he « 

Sus; and difplays av extent of learning in feriptura 
wien te ihe fouaentils of fathers aud councils, and 
in the doGtrine and pragtice of the church in all ages, becum- 
ing a controverfialift; who determines every point by autho- 
rity, afd not by reafonings With refpeét vo the doctrines of 
predeflination and efficaerous zrace, he is nore an Auguitinis 
an than a Jéfnitgnordoes he adopt that lax morality whiclr 
was inculcated by fume ofthisown orders. Bebdes this prin 
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cipal work, he wrote * A Commentary on tlie Pfalms ;” 
© Sermons ;”? A ‘Treatife on Ecclefiaitical: Hiftories ;”" 
A Treatife on the Temporal Authority of the Pope,’ 
again Barclay; “The Groans of the Dove ;” “ On the 
Obligations of Bifhops ;?? and « A Hebrew Grammar.’ 
Some of his works, and particularly his book on the tem- 
poral authority of the pope, raifed adverfaries again{t him in 
his own communion, whillt his declaration of the right of the 
pontiffs to depofe princes, caufed it to be condemned by the 
parliament of Paris ; his affertion of the indirect power of the 
popes in temporal matters, fo offended the court of Rome, 
that Sixtus V. caufed it to be inferibed in the Index of the 
Inqguifition. Some proteftants, by excefs of zeal, injured 
their own caule, by circulating unfounded and malignant 
calumnies againft his morals, &e. Jofeph Scaliger has even 
afferted, that he did not believe a word’ of the doGtrines he 
defended, whereas it is moft probable that he inclined to 
fuperttition in faith, and to ferupulofity in practice. At his 
death he bequeathed one half of his foul to the Virgin Mary, 
and the other halfto Jefus Chrift ; and it is faid,.that he 
would not allow the vermin that infefted his body to be mo- 
lefted ; under the plea, that thefe animals had no other pa- 
radife than their prefent exiftence, of which it was cruel to 
deprive them. His right to canonization was ftrongly: 
urged ; and the popes were prevented from allowing his 
claim merely by the fear of giving offence to thofe fovereigns 
whofe temporal rights he had oppofed. Gen. Dia@. Nouv. 
Di&. Hilt. Mofheim.Eccl. Hift. vol. iv. p. 221, &c. 

BELLAS, in Geography, a {mall town of Portugal, .ia- 
Eftremadura, containing about 1240 inhabitants. 

BELLATOR, in Eygtomology, a fpecies of Cimex 
(fpinofus). It is brown above, beneath yellowifh: antene 
black annulated with white. Gmelin. A nativeof Cayenne, 
This is Corevs Bellator of Fabricius. 

BELLATRIX, in Afronomy, a niddy, glittering~ far 
of the fecond magnitude, in the left fhoulder of Orton. 

Ittakes its name from de//um, asbeinganciently fuppofed to 
have great influence in kindling wars, and forming warriors, 

BELLAY, Witctam bu, in Biography, a French ge.- 
neral, fignalized himfelf in the fervice of Francis I. by his 
valour as an officer, and by his‘talents asa negociator. He 
was afliduous and fuccefsful in his efforts for inducing fome 
of the univerfities of France to pronounce judgment in favour 
of the divorce of king Henry VITI. from his queen Catharine 5 
aud he wasemployed in feveral embaflies to Germany for the 
purpofe of conciliating the princes of the protedtant league, , 
aad evading their objections again{t the king his matter’s fe- 
verity in punifhing heretics. Bellay was eminently difs 
tinguifhed for his addrefs in penetrating, by his {pies and in- 
trigues, into the defigns of the enemy; he fucceeded in 
Piedmont, whither he was fent in quality of viceroy, and 
took feveral towas from the Lacarinitie Being delirous of 
communicating in perfon fome important intelligence to the 
king, nd being very infirm, he ordered’a litter for his con- 
veyance; but having pafled the mountaias of Tarara, betwixt 
Lyousand Roan, he was under a neceflity of {topping at St. 
Zaphorio, where he died January roth 1543. Te was 
buried in the church of Mais, and a noblemornument was 
ereCted to his memory. He was the author of feveral works; 
of which the principal waa¢ The Hiftory of hia own Times,” 
in Latin and French, which he divided into ogdoades, or 
different parts, each confilling of cight books. Of this 
work fome few fragments only remain, preferved by blebro» 
ther Martin Du Bellay, in his ** Memyirs from 15 13 test 54.3.7? 
They are written in a fimple and lively maunery bbe are 
Somewhat partial in favour of Praucis L 

: Belay, 
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Bellay was one of the firft French writers who expreffed 
a doubt of the miraculous facts recorded of Joan of Are. 
_ Gea, Did. 
Bexar, John du, a cardinal, younger brother of the 


preceding, was born in 1492; and haying made confiderable- 


proficiency in literature, was highly efteemed by Francis 1. 
By him he was employed in feveral embaifies, particularly in 
negociating a reconciliation between Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land and the fee of Rome; and he was advanced by him to 
feveral confiderable preferments.  Bellay, in the bufinefs of 
king Henry, vifited the pope at Rome, where he continued, 
and in 1535, he was made cardinal by Paul III. As foonas 
he. received intelligence of the hoftile defigns of Charles V. he 
returned to France, and refifted that’ prince’s invafion of 
Provence in 1536, as the lieutenant-general of Francis, with 
as much military vigour as prudence, and he exerted himfelf 
in putting the metropolis, and other places in Picardy and 
Champagne in a formidable ftateof defence. After the death 
of Francis I. his credit declined by the intrigues of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, and retiring to Rome, he refigned his pre- 
ferments to France, and was made bifhop of Oftia. He was 
fo much refpected by his brother cardina’s, that they had 
thoughts of raifing him to the pontificate, when he died in 
1560 at Rome, aged 68 years. LDellay was diftinguifhed as 
a patron of literature; and by his advice, in concurrence 
with that of Budzus, Francis I. founded the royal college 
in 1529. He was an elegant writer, both in Latin and in 
French. In the Latin language he wrote fome harangues, 
and an apology for Francis I. aod in the latter three books 
of poems, confifting of elegies, odes, and epigrams, pub- 
lifhed by R. Stephens, in t546. Gen. Did. 

Bevray, Joachim du, a French poet, was born at Lire 
in Anjou, about the year 1524 ; and amidft various domettic 
misfortunes, which marked his earlier years, he direted his 
attention to the ftudy of the ancient and modern poets. At 
length his own performances in verfe made him known at 
court, and he became the delight of Francis I. Henry IT. 
and Margaret queen of Navarre. He was charatierifed by 
the appellation of the “ French Ovid,” which feemed to 
have not improperly been beftowed upon him, on account, 
partly, of the {weetnefs and facility of his mufe, and partly 
of the licentioufnefs of fome of his pieces. In the fonner he 
particularly excelled, and a rank has been affiened to him as a 
poet next to that of Ronfard. He followed his rélation the 
cardinal to Rome; and.on returning with him to France as 
his agent, he loft his favour in confequence of charges of ir- 
religion and immorality that were alleged againft him. But 
another relation, who was bifhop of Paris, gave him a ca- 
nonry in his church in 1555, and he had the profpe@ of 
further preferment ; but was carried off by-an apoplexy, 
January 1,1561. His French poems were publithed in 1561, 
and his Latin onesin 1561. - Nouv. Di&. Hitt, 

BELLE pe Nuit, in Botany, a name which the French 
give to the flower of the Jalap. 

Beuve bay, in Geography, a harbour on the N. E. part of 
the great bay, called Fortune bay, on the fouth coaft of the 
ifland of Newfoundland, in the Atlantic ocean.—Alfo, an- 
other bay on the N. W. fide of the fame ifland, 6 or 8 leagues 
N. W. from the bay of Ifles, and about as much S. W. 
from the {mall bay of Higournachet. 

Bette Dune, La, or Handfome Town, a long project- 
ing barren point, on‘the fouth fide of Chaleur bay in North 
America, about 8 leagues N. N. W. of Nipificuit, where 
temporary cod and herring fifheries are carried on by differ- 
ent people; no trade being eftablifhed at the place. 

Bewve ifle, Belleifle~en-Mer, or Bellifle, an ifland in the bay 
of Bifcay, near the W. coaft of France ; about g miles long, 
~# 
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and from 2 to 4 broad, furrounded by fteep rocks, which» 


together with the fortifications, render the conqueft of it 
diticult. It was taken by the Englifh in 1761, but reftored 
at the peace in 1763. The foil is various, rocky, with falt 
marfhes, and fome fertile grounds. Befides Palais, the ca- 
pital, it contains three other {mall towns, and about twenty 
villages. N. lat. 47? 17° 30". W. long. 3° 6’ 30". 

Bevre-iflefur-Mer, in the department of Morbihan, and 
chief place of a canton, in the diftrit of L’Orient, by the 
late French arrangement, contains 2496, and the canton 
5569 inhabitants: the territory includes ros kiliometres 
and 5 communes.—Alfo, a fmall ifland of France, in the 
river Loire, in the department of the Mayenne, half a 
league weft of St. Mathurin.—Alfo, an ifland on the eait 
fide of the northern part of Newfoundland, eaft of Canada- 
head between 50° 4:/..and 50° 50’. N. lat. and between 
55° 39- and 55° 46. W. long.—Alfo, an ifland of North 
America, at the mouth of the ftraits of this name, between 
the country cf the Efquimaux, or New Britain, and the 
north end of Newfoundland.. The ifland is about 7 leagues 
in Circuit, avd lies 16 miles from the neareft land on the 
coaft of Labrador, or New Britain. On the north-weft 
fide it has a harbour for fifhing veffels, or {mall craft, 
called “« Lark harbour ;”? and, on the E. point, it has ano-“ 
ther fmall harbour or cove, which will admit fhallops. The 
narrow channel betwixt Newfoundland and the coaft of 
Labrador, called the “ Straits of Belle Ifk,’? receive 
feveral rivers from the coaft of Labrador. Thefe ftraits 
lead into the gulf of St. Lawrence from the N. E. and are 
diftant 5 leagues N. from Newfoundland. The north 
point of the ifland is in N. lat. 51° 57’. and the fouth point 
in N. lat. 51° 48’. and W. long. 55~ 40’—Alo, an ifland 
of Ireland in lough Erne, ia the county of Fermanagh, 6 
miles S. E. of Ennifkillen. 

Bevce-ifle-en-Lerre, a town of France, in the department 
of the Northern coalt, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Guingamp. Seated on an ifland in the river 
Guer; 3 leagues weit of Guingamp. The place contains 
812, and the canton g118 inhabitants: the territory in- 
cludes.4 524 kiliometres and 6 communes. 

BE te plaine,a valley of Piedmont, in the Alps, fituate 
partly in the county of Nice, partly in the county of Tenda, 
a few miles N. W. of Saorgio. 

BELLDETENSE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Céte-d’or, andchief place of a canton, in the diftnG 
of Beaune. The place contains 1717, and the canton 10,324 
inhabitants: the territory includes 215 kiliometres and 17 
communes. : 

BELLEFOREST, Francis du,in Biography, was born 
at a village called Sarzan,m the province of Guienne in 1530, 
and after an early education in the court of Navarre, was 
fent to ftudy the law at Touloufe. But employing bimfelf 
in writing panegyrics in bad verfes, on all the nobleffe in and 
about Touloufe, by whom he was rewarded with praife and 
entertainment, he removed to the capital: and by attention 
and induitry attained to fome reputation in the reigns of 
Charles IX. and Henry III, fo that he gained the poit of 
hiftoriographer-royal, which heafterwardsloft ior want of pay- 
ing due regard to fact in his produétions. He is faid to have 
compofed more than 50 works on different fubjects, during 
a life of 53 years, as he died at Parisin 1583. It is related 
of him, that there was neither tongue nor {cience which he 
did not profane. His moft fertile topic was hiftory: and he 
publifhed compilations of ‘'Tragical Hiftories ;’’ and «* Won- 
derful Hiftories.”? 'Theonly two works worthrecording are, - 
«* The Hiftory of the nine Kings of France, of the Name of 
Charles,” folio; aud “ The Annals of general Hiftory of 

; & France,” 
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France,’”. Par. fo 2 vols. folio, in which Jaft work are 
feveral curious , intermixed with fables, and therefore 
having so authority. Gen, Di&. Nouy, Dis. Hit. 

B Pee EWE ties Saprice Mberasan, neatly 
called the ‘*Abbé,”’ was born of a family of rank in the 
diocefe of in 1643, and: ent ato the fociety of 
the Jefuits. His tate and ftyle were formed by father Bou- 
hours, under whom he ranked as a difciple, Attached to 
the principles of Defcartes, which were oppofed by them, 
he abandoned the fociety of Jefuits, after continuing in it 
16 0r 17 years, aad taking prieft’s orders ; and entered into 
the world, preaching occaiionally with applanfe, but devot- 
ing himfelf chiefly to the profeffion of an author. Under 
this chara&ter he wrote many books, and fupported himfelf 
chie&y by the profits accruing from them, diltributing to 
the poor every thing that exceeded a bare maintenance. 
Some time before his death he delifted from his literary la- 
hours, fold his books, and retired to the community of St. 
Francis de Sales at Paris, eftablifhed for the fupport of poor 
priefts, and here he died in 1734. His voluminous publi- 
cations confilt chiefly of tranflations from the works of St. 
John Chryfoltom, St. Batil, St. Gregory Nazianzus, St. 
Ambrofe, Thomas a Kempis, &c. and alfo from Ovid, Vir- 
gil, aud other profane writers. His ftyle is pure and cle- 
gant ; but he often miftakes the fenfe of his author, efpecially 
of the Greek fathers. The fubjects of his origiaal works 
are, in general, morals, and matters of tafle. Thole that 
have been molt favourably received are, “« Refle€&tions on Ri- 
dicule ;?? “ Reflections on what may pleafe and difpleafe in 
the Commerce of the World;” and “ RefleGtions on Elejance 
and Politenefs of Style.”? Thefe, and fome other pieces, 
form acolleétion of 14 {mall volumes. Nouv. Di&. Hiit. 

Bevvecarbs, in Geography, a fortified town of France, 
in the department of the Aveiron; it was taken by the Spa- 
niards in 1674, and retaken the following year by marfhal 
Schomberg. After the peace of Nimeguen, Louis XIV. 
built a regular fortrefs with five baftions to defend the Py- 
renées ; 5 leagues S. of Perpignan.— Alo, a town of France, 
inthe depa of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrigt onturgis. The place contains 754, and 
the canton 579% inhabitants: the territory includes 1724 
kiliometres and 12 communes.—Allo, a town of Trance, in 
the department of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, 
13 the diftri& of Aubuffon; 2 leagues ealt of Aubuffon. 
The place contains 1024, and the canton 7638 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 165 kiliometres and 9 communes. 

BELLELAY, afmall town or village of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and bifhopric of Bale, with a rich 
abbey of Benedictixes. It is diftant about zo miles from 
Porentru, in a folitary and unpleafant fituation, furrounded 
by mountains aod fheltered by forefts. In this place is in- 
ftituted a military academy for young nobility and gentry. 

BELLEM. See Bevem. 

BELLEN, a town of Swifferland, in the canton of 
Schweitz; 9 miles N. E. of Zug. 

BELLENAVE, a town of France. m the department 
of the Allier, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Gannat, 3 leagues N. W. of Gannat. 

BELLENCOMBR E, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Dieppe, 3 leagues weft of Neufchatel, and 5 
S.S.E.of Dieppe. The place contains 212, and the can- 
ton 8085 inhabitants: the territory includes 1624 kiliometres 
and 27 communes. 

BELL. NDEN, Wiuriam, ( Bellendenus, Lat.) in Bio- 
graphy, aman of extenfive reading and refined tafe, waa 

rn in Scotland, and flourithed ia the beginning of the 17th 
century. Fle was profeffos of the Belles Lettres in the wai 
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verlity of Paris in 1692, and continued for a confiderable 
time in that capital, even after he was made matter of the 
pleas or reguelts to king James I. of England. At Paris hé 
publifhed, ia 1668,-his Cicero Princeps,’’ containing a 
oie of extracts from Cicero’s wiitings, relative to the 
maxims of monarchical government, and the duties of 4 
prince. This work he dedicated to Henry, prince of Wales, 
and he pretixed to it a treatife “ De Proceifa et Scriptori- 
bus Rei politic,” in which there isa rich vein of mafeuliné 
fenfe and fervent piety. The origin of our errors in religiony 
aad of our defects in policy and morals, is traced out with 
confiderable accuracy and learning. But while the author 
condemns the monitrous tenets of ancient idolatry, and thé 
grofs corruptions of philofophy, he beltows many juft ett- 
comiums oa the wildom and the patriotifm of fome ancient 
legiflators. In 1612, the author publifhed a work iinilar t6 
the former, under the title of “* Cicero Conful, Senator Sée- 
natufque Romanus ;’’ on the nature of the confular office, 
and the conftitution of the Roman fenate. Encouraged by 
the reception given by the public to thefe works, he coll- 
ceived the plan of a third work, “ De Statu prifci Orbis,” 
which was to contain a hiftory of the projects of government 


‘and philofophy from the antediluvian times to their various 


degrees of improvement undet the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. This work was dedicated to Charles, prince of 
Scotland and Wales; but when he had proceeded fo far as 
to print a few copies of this work, in the year 1615, it was 
fuggelted to him, that his three treatifes, «De Statu Prin- 
cipis 3” * De Statu Reipublice ;’ and “ De Statu Orbis,” 
being on fimilar and conneéted fubjects, might be united in 
one work ; accordingly they were Pe ithined in this form 
under the title of « AREA de Statu,”? in 1616. Bel- 
lenden afterwards projected a more extenfive work, “ De Tri- 
bus Luminibus Ape in which Seneea and Pliny 
were to be joined to Cicero; but death prevented the exe- 
cution of his whole plan. He was an elegaat writer, anda 
man of extenfive knowledge and found judgment. His I.a- 
tin flyle is formed upon that of Cicero ; and he embraces 
every opportunity of interweavingthe moit choice and proper 
phrafeology from the, Roman orator, even whillt he is ex- 
prefling his own fentiments, fo that it is not always eafy to 
diftinguith fentences cited from Cicero, from his own lan- 

uage. The book “De Statu,’’ was reprinted in London 
in 1787, 8vo. by an anonymous editor, ({uppofed to be the 
learned Dr. Parr,) with a Latin preface by the editor, re- 
lating to the politics and public characters of that period, 
and beautiful engravings of Mr. Burke, lord North, and 
Mr. Fox, to whom the three treatifes are refpectively dedi- 
cated. ‘Io preferve the memory of every compofition 
which flowed from the pen of Bellendenus, the editor has 
inferted an epithalamium on the marriage of Charles I. and 
a_“ panegyricum carmen’? on the embaily to Spain. Thefe 
tverfes were found in the Britifh Mufeum. 

The editor owns his firm conviction that Dr. Middiecon, 
in his celebrated hiftory of Cicero, was much indebted to 
the writings of Bellendenus, although he has never men- 
tioned his name. Pref. to Bellendenus deStatu. Monthly 
Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 491, &c. vol. Ixxvii. p. 594, Ke. 

BELLEREAYJ, in Geography, a town ence, in the 
department of the Meurte, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriét of Nancy, 2 leagues S. E. of Pont-a-Mouffon, 

BELLEROPHON, in Fabulous Hiflory, the fon of Glan. 
cus, king of Ephyrax or Corinth, was contemporary with 
Jafon. Under a charge of homicide, as fome fay, on his own 
brother, he was forced to retire to the court of Pretus, king 
of A » where he was accufed by Sthenobaa, or as Homer 
fays, Antwa, the wife of Pretus, of an attempt upon her 
chaltity. For this infult Pretus fent him to as 3) his 
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father-in-law, king of Lycia, with private inftruGtions to put 
him to death. Jobates demurring againft the execution of 
thefe orders, employed him in feveral dangerous expeditions 
againft the Solymi, and againft the Amazons, from which 
he returned victorious. Having thus ingratiated himfelf 
with Jobates, he obtained his daughter in marriage, and a 
Settlement in a fertile part of Lycia, where he reigned and 
brought up his family. From Homer’s account, which re- 
prefents him as “ hated by the gods, and wandering in the 
Aleian plain, a prey to melancholy, and avoiding all com- 
merce with men,”? he feems to have become infane, and to 
have died in that ftate. ‘To his various exploits Homer and 
other writers have annexed the ftory of his killing the triform 
montter called the Chimera, by the afliftance of the flying 
horfe Pegafus, granted him by Minerva and trained for his 
ufe. Of the numerous conjectures that have been offered 
for the explication of this fable, we fhall only mention that 
of Bochart, (Phaleg. 1. i.c. 6.) who fuggefts, that in his 
expedition againft the Solymi, he overcame them, and alfo 
their three gods, which they painted on their enfigns, in 
the feveral forms of a lion, a goat, and a dragon; and 
which he probably joined together on his own, in memory 
of his conqueft ; and this gave birth to the fable of his 
killing the monfter Chimera. Homer. Iliad. vi. -Anc. 
Dniv. Hitt. vol. v. p. 97, &c. 

BELLES LETTRES, confidered as fynonymous with 
polite literature, however vaguely and indefinitely thefe terms 
have been often ufed, properly comprehend thofe fubjects 
that relate to man as a being endowed with fenfes of tafte 
and imagination, which were intended to embellifh his mind, 
and to fupply him with rational and ufeful entertainment. 
{n this reitri€ted fenfe they include the origin, ftru€ture, and 
various kinds of language, or vrammar, univerfal and parti- 
cular, criticifm, rhetoric in its whole extent of compoiition, 
ftyle, and elocution ; hiftory, in its feveral departments, an- 
cient and modern, general and fpecial, and all the different 
kinds of poetry. Inthe diftribution of the Lyceum of Arts, 
eftablifhed at Paris in 1792, the belles lettres comprehend 
general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geography, hiftory, 
antiquities, and numifmatography*; whereas, thofe parts of 
Jearning that are of a more grave, fwblime; or abftrufe kind, 
and that are more immediately the objects of the underftand- 
ing, fuch as logic, metaphyfics, ethics, and the various 
branches of the mathematics and natural philofophy, are 
ufually referred, by way of diftinétion, to theclafs of fciences. 
"This diftin@tion, however, is not rigidly obferved, even 
‘by Rollin and others, who profeffedly treat of the belles let- 
tres. In their confined and appropriate meaning, they open 
a field of inveftigation peculiar to themfelves. * Their pro- 
vince comprehends every thing that relates to beauty, har- 
mony, grandeur, and elegance ; every thing that can foothe 
the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the affeétions. ‘They 
prefent human nature under a different afpect from that 
which it affumes, when viewed by other fciences: ‘They 
bring to light various f{prings of aétion, which, without 
their aid, might have paffed unobferved ; and which, though 
of a delicate nature, frequently exert a powerful influence 
on feveral departments of human life. Such ftudies have 
alfo this peculiar advantage, that they exercife our reafon 
without fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries acute, but 
not painful ; profound, but not dry or abftrufe. "They ftrew 
flowers in the path of f{cience ; and while they. keep the 
mind bent, in fome degree, and a¢tive, they relieve it at the 
fame time from that more toilfome labour to which it mult 
fubmit in the acquifition of neceflary erudition, or the invef- 
tigation of abftraét truth. Befides, the itudy of polite li- 
terature furnifhes an agreeable amufement for thofe intervals 
@f leifure which occur in every man’s life; and thus pre- 
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yents his being a burden to himfelf, or recurring to the indul- 
gence of pernicious pafiions, and the purfuit of licentious 
pleafures. The fatisfations which this ftudy imparts, oc- 
cupy a kind of middle ftation between thofe of mere fenfe 
and thofe of pure intelle&t: they refrefh the mind after the 
toils of intellect, and the labours of abftract ftudy ; and they 
gradually raife it above the attachments of fenfe, and pre- 
pare it for the enjoyments of virtue. Of thofe, whofe minds 
in early life incline to polite literature, good hopes may be 
entertained, as this liberal and elegant turn is favourable to 
many virtues; whereas, to be entirely void of relifh for elo- 
quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is an unpromifing 
fymptom of youth, and furnifhes fufpicions of their being 
prone to low gratifications, or deftined to drudge in the 
more vulgar and illiberal purfuits of life. A cultivated 
tafte increafes fenfibility to all the tender and humane patf- 
fions, by giving them frequent exercife, while it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emotions : 
“¢ Ingenuas didiciffe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec finit efle feros.”’ 
«¢ Thefe polifh’d arts have humaniz’d mankind, 
Soften’d the rude, and calm’d the boiil?rous mind.” 

The elevated fentiments and high examples which poetry, 
eloquence, and hiftory, are often bringing under our viewy 
naturally tend to nourifh in our minds public fpirit, the love 
of glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admiration 
of what is truly illuftrious and great. Although it fhould 
not be faid that the improvement of tafte and virtue are the 
fame, or that they may be always expected to co-exift in 
an equal degree ; yet it muft be allowed, that the exercife 
of tafte is, in its native tendency, moral and purifying. From 
reading the moft admired .produétions of genius, in poetry 
or in profe, almolt every one rifes with fome good impreffions 
left on his mind; and though thefe may not always be du- 
rable, they are at leaft to be ranked among the means of 
difpoting tne heart to virtue. Indeed, without poffefling the 
virtuous affeétions in a ftrong degree, no man can attain 
eminence in the fublime parts of eloquence. He muft feel 
what a good man feels, if he expects greatly to move, or to 
intereft mankind. ‘They are the ardent fentiments of ho- 
nour, virtue, magnamimity, and, public fpirit, that only can 
kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the mind thofe 
high ideas, which attract the admiration of ages; and if 
this f{pirit be neceflary to produce the moft diftinguifhed 
efforts of eloquence, it muit be neceffary alfo to relifhing 
them with proper tafte and feeling. Blair’s Le€tures on 
Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres, vol. i. let. 1. Rollin’s Me- 
thod of treating and ftudying the Belles Lettres, vol. i. 
p- 3, &c. M, de Rofenftein’s Oration, delivered before 
the Swedifh Academy, tranflated by N. G. Agander. 

BELLESME, in Geography. See BrLesme. 

BELLEVILLE, a town of France, in the department 
of Paris, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of St. 
Denis, half a league eaft of Paris—Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Rhone, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri@ of Villefranche, 2§ leagues north of Ville- 
franche.—The place contains 2039, and the canton 11,528 
inhabitants: the territory includes 145 kilicmetres and 12 
communes.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of 
Vendée, and the diftri@ of Montaigne, one league north of 
La Roche-fur-Yon. 

BELLEVOIS, in Biography, a painter of fea-pieces, 
known through all parts of Europe as a goad painter, died 
in 1684. His fubje¢ts are views of havens, fea-ports, fhores, 
calms, and {torms at fea; but in his calms he fhews his pe- 
culiar excellence. Histouch is light, and his colouring clear ; 
the perfpeétive of his fea-ports and buildings is true, and 
has an agreeable effect; his fies are generally bright, and 
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judicioufly managed; and his colouring is tranfparent, His 
figures are indifferent, and without much expreffion. - His 


pictures occur in public fales, and fome of his bet ftyle fetch © 


a tolerable price. Pilkington. 

BELLEVUE, or/es-Bains,in Geography, atown of France, 
in the department of the Saone and Loire, ead chief place 
of a canton, in the diitrict of Charolles. The place con- 
tains 2800 and the canton 9406 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 3224 kiliometres and 13 communes. 

BELLEY, Lat. Bevica, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diftri€&t in the department of the Ain, 
before the revolution the capital of Le Bugey, and fee of 
a bifhop, feated among hills and {mall eminences, about 2 
miles from the Rhone, and twelve miles eaft of Lyons. The 
place contains 3727 and the canton 12,118 inhabitants: the 
territory comprehends i95 kiliometres and 22 communes. 
N. lat. 45° 45’. E. long. 5° 35’. 

BELLGROVE, a town of America, in Bergen county, 
New Jerfey, on the road to Albany, within half a mile of 
the line that feparates New York from New Jerfey, which 
extends from Delaware river to that of Hudfon ; diftant 24 
miles N. by W. from the city of New York. 

BELLI, in Modern Hiftory, the name of a fociety or fe& 
among the Negroes of Africa, in the interior kingdom’ of 
Sierra Leona, which is properly a fchool or feminary for the 
education of children, renewable every 25th year by order of 
the king, who is vilitor or fuperior of the college. Here the 
young men learn to dance, fight, fifh, hunt, and above all, to 
chant a certain hymn, which, in the language of the college, 
they call ‘ bellidong,” or the praifes of belli: thefe fongs 
confift only of a repetition of the fame lewd expreffions, en- 
forced by. the molt indecent and lafcivious poftures. When 
a young i a is become an adept in this practice, he is ad- 
mitted a fellow of the college, deemed to be qualified for all 
employments, temporal and {piritual, and entitled to anum- 
ber of important privileges. 

BELLICA columna, in Antiquity, a column near the tem- 

of Bellona, from which the confuls or feciales caft javelins 
towards the enemy’s country, by way of declaration of war. 

BELLICOSUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cimex, 
(oblongus,) that inhabits Africa. It is of a brown colour : 
polterior thighs arched, and dentated ; and four {pires on 
the abdomen. Fabricius. Gmelin. 

BELLICULI,orBecitaic: Marini, among Naturalifts, 
denote a {pecies of fea-fhells of an umbilical figure, fometimes 
of a white colour, {potted with yellow ; and fometimes of a 
yellow, ftreaked with black lines, after the {nail fafhion. 

BELLIDIASTRUM, in Botany. See Doronicum. 

BELLIDIOIDES. SceCurysaxtuemum. 

BELLIEVRE, Pompone Da, in Biography, chancel- 
Jor of France, was born at Lyons in 1529, ftudied at Tou- 
loufe and Padua, and in 1575 became fuperintendent of the 
finances, and in 1579 prefident of the parliament of Paris. 
Having been employed in feveral important embaffies by 
Charles IX. and Henry III. andIV. he was created chan- 
cellor by the latter in 1599, a3 a recompence for his fervices 
at the e of Vervin. In the execution of his office he 
was enlightened, inflexible, inclined to aufterity, and, by the 
warmth of his temper, to occafional precipitance. He was 
ifhed by his learning and eloquence, as well as by his 


diftingui 
talents for bufinefs. In 1604, he loft the feals, but conti- 


nued in the pofts of chancellor and prefident of the coun- 
il; however, he ufed to fay, eaene his lofs, “ that a 

; cellor without the feals was a body without foul.” He 
died in 1607; and feveral eulogies were beftowed on his 
memory, in honour of the re, which he always teftified 
to learning and its profeffors. The grandfon of the former 
was diftinguifhed, in the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. by 
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his legal and diplomatic talents ; and was found = 
neal hofptal a Paris. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. tail 
LIMO, in Modern Hiflory, a mode of trial 

kind of purgation, prattifed Brake Negroes in the antedoe 
countries of Africa, when perfons are accufed of murder or 
theft, and confifting of a compofition of certain herbs or 
barks of trees, which they oblige the accufed to hold in his 
hand, under a full perfuafion, that, if he be guilty, blifters 
will immediately vite upon the fkin. Sometimes the bellime 
confilts in obliging the accufed to {wallow a large glais of a 
liquor compofed from the bark of the neno and quoni trees 
which the negroes believe to be virulently poifonous, The 
innocent immediately rejeét it by vomit; but the guilty thew 
a froth about the mouth, and are accordingly judged worthy 
of death. . 

BELLING of Hops, denotestheir opening and expanding: 
to their cuftomary fhape, fuppofed to bear {ome relation to 
that of a bell. Hops blow towards the end of July, and bell 
the latter end of Auguit or the beginning of September. 

BELLINGHAM, in Geography, a {mall town of Nor- 
thumberland, England. It has a-market on Tuefday, one 
fair annually, and is 300 miles north of London. In 1780, 
this town was nearly confumed by fire, and its houfes nw 
only amount to 70; and inhabitants to 397. About four 
miles to the fouth is the village of Wark, where are the keep 
and fome rnins of an ancient caflle. 

Bevrincuam, a {mall farming townfhip of America, in 
Norfolk county, Maffachufetts, containing 735 inhabitants 
20 miles N. from Providence, and 34 S. from Botton. ; 

BELLINI, Laurence, in Biography, a learned and in- 
genious phyfician, was born at Florence in 1643. He had 
the advantage of being educated under Manchetti, Redi, aud 
Borelli, and profited fe well by their inftruétions, that he 
was made profeffor in mathematics and philofophy at Pifa, 
when he was only twenty years of age. He was alfono 
mean proficient in oratory, poetry, and mufic, but propoting 
to practife medicine, he was foon advanced to the chair of 
profeffor in anatomy, a poft he continued to fill with repu- 
tation for near thirty years. He was one of the principal 
fupporters of the medico-mathematic fchool, who attempted 
to explain the functions of the body, the caufes of difeafes, 
and the operations of medicines on mechanical principles, 
In this he was followed by Archibald Pitcairne, who read 
his works at the fchoolsin Edinburgh during the life-time 
of Bellini, and dedicated one of his own works to him. 
When he was fifty years of age, he was called to Florence, 
by Cofino III. who appointed him his phyfician, and about 
the fame time, on the recommendation of Lancifi, he was 
made honorary, or confulting phy fician to pope Clement XI. 
but having more imagination than judgment, and endeayour- 
ing to fquare his practice to his theory, he was generally 
unfuccefsful in his treatment of difeafes, and thus foon for- 
feited the favour, Haller fays, both of his prince and the 
public. In his anatomical refearches he was more fuccefsful, 
as he was the firlt who accurately deferibed the nervous pa- 
pill of the tongue, and difcovered them to be the organ of 
tafte, of which he gave an account in his «* Guftus Organum 
noviffimé Deprehenfum ;’’ Bonon, 1665, 16to. ; and he had 
before, viz. in 1662, publifhed “ De Struétura Renum,’? 
Florent. 4to. which had been well received, as containin 
additional information on the anatomy of that organ. Thele 
works have been frequently reprinted, though now, from 
the great improvements that have been made in anatomy, 
but little noticed. In 1683, he publifhed “« De Urinis et 
Pulfibus :’”? De Miffione Sanguinis;’? “ De Morbis Ca- 

itiset Peétoris ;”’ being inaét, diftiné treatifes on thofe 
ubjeéts, gto. Bonon, This is a work of much refearch 
and obfervation, though often obfcure apd too theoretical. 
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Tt was much celebrated in its time ; and Boerhaave, who pub- 
lifhed an edition of it in 1717, accompanied it with a com- 
mendatory preface. For the titles of the remainder of Bel- 
lini’s. productions, fee Huller’s Bib. Med. et Anatom, He 
died in 1704. Gen. Biog. ? : 

Bexriini, GenriLe, a painter of hiftory and portrait, 
was born at Veuice in 1421, and inftructed by his father Gia- 
como, who was himfelf an artift in the art of painting, both 
in diftemper and in oil. He was employed by the doge to 
paint the hall of the great council, and he executed feveral 
corfiderable works for others of the nobility. His reputa- 
tion reaching te the Ottoman court, he was invited by Ma- 
homet I1, to Conftantinople, where he was honourably en- 
tertained, and employed in painting the portrait of the em- 
peror, and in various other performances. It is faid, however, 
that the emperor ordered the head of a flave to be cut off in 
the prefence of Bellini, inorder to couvince him of the incor- 
re@vefs of a piéture which be had painted, of the decollation 
of St. Johathe Baptift ; but the fight affeétedhis mind to fuch 
a degree, that he was never ealy till he obtained leave to. re- 
turn fo his own country. Mahomet, before his departure, 
prea gold chain about his neck, and difmiffed him with let- 
ters oF vecommendation to, the fenate of Venice, which pro- 
cured for him a penfion for life, and an admiflion into the 
order of St. Mark. Vafari mentions a fea-fight, painted by 
this matter, which had extraordinary merit. He died in 
#50: Filkington. 

Bereint, Giovannt,the brother of the former, was born 
at Venice in 1422, and furpaffed both his father and brother 
in, every branch of painting. He is accounted the founder 
of the Venetian fchoo], by introducing the practice of paint- 
ing ia, oil, which had been communicated to his father by 
Domenicoand Andrea del Caftagno, as fome fay ; or which, 
according to. De-Pales, he obtained from Antonia of Meffi- 
na: and by teaching his {cholars to. paint after nature, the 
fchool of Giovanni producedtwo memorable difciples, Titian, 
and, Giorgione, who, brought the art of colouring to, its 
higheft perfeGtion ; and Giovanni, himfelf, by obferving 
the works of thefe famous axtifts, improved his own manner 
yery, confiderably ; fo that in his; latter pictures the colouring 
is much better, and the airs of his, head are noble, alehough 
his defigm is fomewhat gothie,, and his attitudes.not well 
cho'en. He died in 15:12. Pilkington. 

BELLINO,. Ss. in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Poletino, di Rovigno, ro miles W. S. W. of Rovigno. 

BELLINZONE, or Bent enz, one of the Italian badli- 
aces of Swifferland, ox the eaft. fide of the river Tefino, north 
of the lake Maggiore, orlake of Locarno, and on the con- 
fines of the Milanefe, which, together with the two bailliages 
of Riviera or Polef, and Val di Blenzo, Bregno. or Brenna, 
comprehend 11 fquare geographical miles, and. 33,000 in- 
habitants, and before the French, revolution belonged. to. the 
eantons of Uni, Schweitz, and Undenwalden. Inthe 15th 
century, this country belonged to, the counts of Sax, who 
fold it in 1422 to the original cantons ;, but Philip, Maria, 
duke of Milan, oppofing this fale or exchange, exerted, him-. 
felf to prevent from, falling into their hands a town like. 
Bellinzone, fo important from its fituation, and. natural, 
ftrength, to check their inroads, and covey his dominions. 
Having therefore taken poffeffion of it by force of arms, a 
body of 8000 Swils pafled:the Alps. The force of both 
nations. met; the Italians. were led on, by, Carmagnola; a 
bloody battle enfued, of which both fides claimedthe victory: 
but the Swifs retired with a ftandard taken from the enemy, 
and they. 1emaiped mafters of the town, In.1500, however, 
the three cantons obtained what they long contended for ; the 
inhabitants of Bellinzene, vexedihy the frequent changes in 
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anefe, fubmitted to them. ‘The French, when they had - 
red the duchy,in vain reclaimed it; the Swifs retaied > 
potleifion; and the feven Italian bailliages, and this amongtt the 
refl, were formerly ceded to them by Maximilian Sforza, in 
sratitude for them having reinftated him in the ducal feat- 
t was likewife made an article of the perpetual peace con- 

cluded between Franeis J, king of France, and the cantons. 
The bailif remains in office two years; he is nominated al- 
ternately by the three cantons, and is generally removed 
from Riviera the pooreft, to Bellinzone, the moft lucrative of 
the three governments. An appeal hes from his decifion to 
the fyndicate, and from that court to the three cantons : in 
ecclefiaftical affairs, the imhabitants are cognizable to the 
bithop of Como, excepting three parifhes. he inhabitants 
are catholics; and moft of the natives underftand Italian, 
but the language is a corrupt German. After the French 
revolution, Bellinzone, according to the divilion of 1798, 
became a diftin€ department pr canton, including the bat}- 
liages of Bellinzone, Riviera, and Val Leventina, of which 
the chief town was Bellmzone. By the conftitution of 1801, 
the Italian bailliages formed the 17th department or canton 
of Swifferland, asd was empowered to fend five reprefenta- 
tives to the diet. The riches of this diftri& coniift in its 
pattures and cattle; the deficiency of corn is fupplied by the 
Milanefe ; and the plain near Bellinzone produces good wine. 

Bevyinzone, or Berrinz, Lat. Bilitio, Bilitiona, Bel- 
tiona, ov Berinxona, the capital of the above bailliage or de- 
partment, is a beautiful town, fituate at the uot of mount 
Cenero, on a delightful plain on the eat fide of the Tefino, 
a little below its junGion with the Moefa or Mufa, and about 
5+ Britifh miles above the northern extremity of the Iake 
Maggiore. ‘The town is encircled with ancient wails and 
battlements t@ good repair; on the right are feen the majef- 
tic ruins of an ancient ca{tle, and on the left, feparately em- 
bofomed, in trees, are the caitles of the bailiffs of the three 
regent cantons, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. The 
interior of Bellinzone is far from correfponding with its ex- 
ternal beauty and fituation; the fiveets being narrow, and 
the houfes ill-built. It is, however, richin fine churches, 
dedicated to. St, Peter, St. Stephen, St. Blaife, and St. 
Rock ;, and it has numerous convents of Auguttines, Urfu- 
lines, and Recollects. There is alfo,a convent, orfeminary, 
called the “ Refidence,’’ lately founded for the education of 
youth, he valley that lies between this town and the lake 
1s level, and laid wafte- by numerous torrents: the road runs 
along the fides of the hills through continued vineyards 
bounded on the weit, and alfo on the eatt, by ridges which 
are clothed to theix fummits with woods of chefnuts. and wal- 
nut trees, half concealing frequent {pires and numerous ham- 
lets. N. lat..467 4 E. long. 8° 43". a 

BELLIS, formed from el/us, pretty or handfome, Eng. 
daify, Fr. paguerette,in Botany. Lin, gen. n. 962. Reich. 
1042, Sehreb. 1300. Tournef, 280. Juff. 183. Gertn. 
t. 168: Clafs and order, /yngenoefia polygamia fuperfiua. Nat. 
Ord. Compofite Difaoidee. Coryundifere.. Sul. Gen. Char. 
Cal.. common,, hemifpheric, upright ;. leaflets ten to twenty 
ina double row, lanceolate, equal. Cox. compound radiate ; 
corollules hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous in the difk ; fe- 
male ligulate, more in number than the leaves of the calyx 
in. the ray::—proper of the hermaphrodite funnel-form, five- 
cleft: of the female ligulate, lanceolate, fearcely three- 
toothed. S/am,of the hermaphrodite flaments five, eapil- 
lary, very fhort ; anthers cylindric, tubular. Pi?) germ 
ovate ; of the hermaphrodite, ftyle fimple, ftigmaemarginateg 
of the female, ikyle filiform ; ftigmas two, patulous. Pbr. 
nones Cals, unchanged, Seeds folitary,, obovate, campreffeds 
down.ngne. em naked, conical, 
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Em Char. Cx*. hemifpheric, with equal feales.” Seeds 
ovate, with no down. Rec. naked, conical. 

Species, 1. B. perennis, anial or common daify. Lin. 
Spec. i Hudf. Aagl. 370. Wither. Arr. 733. Hull- 
184. Relh. 320.  Sibth. 256. Abbot. 184. Curt. Lond. 
fafe. 1. 62. Fl. Daa: t.. 503. Mor. Hitt. f. 6.t. 8. f.29. 
Petiv. Brit. t. 19. £2. Gero 510.4. Park. Theat. 530. 
ti. Raii Hit. 349.2. Smith. 372. _ B. fylveitris minor. 
Raii Syn. 184. Ger. em. 636. Puchf. Hift.147. B. mi- 
nor, Marth. Valer. v. 2.263. Primula veris. rag. Hilt. 
161. £. B. hortenfis, double or garden daily. Mill. Dic. 
n. 3. Curtis Macaz. t. 228. Raii Hift. 350. n. 4. 5. B. 
fiftulofa, quilled daify. 3 B. prolifera, proliferous or hen 
and chicken daify. “ Scape naked.” The common daify 
is fufficiently diftinguithed by its creeping, ramofe, and long 
bred root ; by its radical, depreffed, obovate, crenate, and 
pilofe leaves; by its ere&t, fimple, fingle-flowered, round, 
aud naked feapes; by its beautiful flower, with a couic, 
golden dik, and white, or more frequently reddifh ray.; by 
its linear-obovate, plane, emarginate, very numerous, patent 
flofeule rays; by its comprefled, hairy feeds ; and by its co- 
nic, acute, punctated, concave receptacle. Smith. Flor. 
Bnt. v. 2.898. A native of moft parts of Europe in mea- 
dows aad paitures; flowering almoit all the year, and fhut- 
ting up clofe every night aa in wet weather. ‘The tafte of 
the leaves is fomewhat acrid, bvt in fome countries ufed as 
2 pot-herb. The roots have a penetrating pungency. It 
is ungrateful to cattle, andeven to geefe. It cccupics a 
large fhare of pafture lands, to the excluiion of grafs and 

herbs. It has been much Se agen for freth 
wounds externally, and againi inflammat diforders in- 
ternally ; but it is now cciay out of aie The varieties 
of the garden daify are double-white, red, white, and red 
itriped, variegated, fcarlet and pied; double quilled, or 
with fittular florets; doable cock’s-comb fhaped, wa 
red and fpeckled ; iferows, childimg or hen chicken 
daifys (2. B. say ape daify. Lin. Spee. 1249. Syft. 
570. Stem fomewhat leafy.” A low annual plant, fel- 
dom rifimg more than three inches high, with aw upright 
ftalle having leaves on the lower part, and its upper part 
naked, ing a fingle flower like that of the common 
daify but fmaller. A native of Sicily, Spain, about Mont- 
peller, Verona, and Nice. Cultivated in 1759 by Miller. 

Propagation and Culture. The garden datiies flower in 
April and May, aud make a pretty variety when intermixed 
with plants of the fame growth ; they fhould be planted in 
a thady border and a loamy foil without + on which 
they may be preferved without varying, d the roots 
are tran(planted, and parted every autumn. They fhould be 
kept clean from weeds. ‘They were formerly planted for no 
mgs to borders; but for this purpofe they are unfit, becaufe 
a fully expofed to the fun, they frequently die in large 
—— . Curtis, however, thinks they appear to moft ad- 

ge as edgingsto borders, as they ferve to enliven them 
andito add greatly to the gaicty of the garden. Herecommends 
the roots to be takem up inthe luft week of Septenrber, or the 
firit in O&ober, to be divided into fingle plants, and to be 
three inches apart in a trench, fpreading out the fi- 
Sates ing the earth clofely round them, as they will 
thus not be fubjed? to be drawn out of the ground by worms. 
Such oh state be replanted every autumn; otherwife 
they will fpread too wide. Martyn’s Miller’s Diét. Atc- 
cording to Mr. Curtiy, the plants shat remain undifturbedein 
the fame {pot, will recur to their natural ftate, and become 
ra but Mr. Miller fays that he never obferved them to 
do ’ 
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Bertrs. See Anruemis, Aster, AtHANAstA, Ben. 
Lium, CaLrenpuLa, Curysantuemum, Cotuta, Do. 
ronicum, Ecurpra, Qsmites, and Saronaria. 

Beruts major. See Curysantnemum. 

Bevuis caerulea. See Guropurarta. 

Becuis, ia Natural [ijfory, a {pecies of Hypaa, re- 
fembling the calyx of a flower, warted ; testacula retraétile, 
and variegated. ‘This is a@inia bellis of Solander and Ellis; 
and is found on the coaft of Cornwall. 

Berwis, aipecies of Vorricenva, of a fimple hemifphe- 
rical form, with a contraétile margin. Mil. Hift. Verm. 
Found in flagnant ditch water; fomewhat refemblesthe flower 
of a daify, but fmall, yeliowifh; peduncle long, pellucid, 
very thin, bifid at the end; moves with a rotatory motion. 

BELLISLE, ia Geography. - See Bere fle. 

BELLIUM, in Botany. Lin. gen. Reich. n. 1043, 
Schreb. 1301 Juff. 182. Clafsand order, fyngenefia poly. 
gamia fuperfiua Nat. Ord. Compofite Difeoidea. Corynbiferc. 
Juff. Gen. Cear. Cal. common fimple, with very many, 
equal, boat-fhaped leaflets. Cor. compound radiated ; in 
the ray female ten or twelve ; in the dik hermaphrodite very 
many :—proper of the hemaphrodite funnel-fhaped, quadri- 
fid, erect; of the females elliptic, emarginate, ligulate. 
Stam. in the hermaphrodite filaments four, fhort ; anther cy- 
lindric. Pf. in the hermaphrodite germ tarbinate; ftyle 
filiform; ftigma bifid, oblong; in the females germ tur- 
binate ; flyle very fhort ; ftigmabifid, minute. Per. none: 
Calyx unchanged. Seeds turbinate ; crown chaffy, eiglit- 
leaved, rounded ; down with cight fimple awns. Ree. naked 
conic. Of. Diiferent from Bellis aud Pedis, on account 
of the down and five-cleft corollules. 

Eff. Char. Cai. with equal leaflets. Seeds conic, with a 
chafly eight-leaved crown, and awned down. Recept. naked. 

Species, 1. B. bellidioides. Lin. Syft. 770. B. droferxfo- 
lia. Gouan, illuft. €9. 2. B. annua minima. Triumf. Obf. 
t. 82. B. maritima min. &c. Bocce. Muf. 149. t. 167. 
* Scapes naked, filiform.” ‘This has the habit of a daify, 
but differs effentially from it in having a down to the feed. 
A native of Italy, about Rome, and in the ifland of Ma- 
jerca. 2 B. minutum. Linn, Syft. 770. Peétis minuta. 
Linn. Spec. 1250. Schreb. AG. Up. Nov. 1. 84. t. 5. Ff 
2. Bellis cretica fontana emniuin minima. Tournef. cor. 37. 
Vaill. Act, 547. “Stem leafy.” One of the minutefi of 
plants; ftem capillary, an inch long; the whole plant fmooth 
and afcending; examined with a ghafs it appears to have 
hairs. feattered over it. A native of the Levant. Intro- 
duced in 1722 by M. Richard. 

BELLO, in Geography, a townof Italy, in the kingdom 
Naples, and province of Bafilicata ; 2 miles S.S.1. of 

uro. 

BELLOI, Peter Laurence Buvrerre pv, in Bie 
graphy, a French dramatic writer, was born at St. Flour, in 
Auvergne, in 1727, and educated for the bar at Paris. 
But quitting the profeffion for which he was defigned, he 
left his country, and went to Raffia in the capacity of ao 
aGor. After having exercifed his literary talents in the 
compofition of various fugitive pieces, he returned to Paris 
iv 1758, and brought on the tage, firft his “ Titay,” and 
next lie “ Zelmire.”” But his tragedy of the * Siege of 
Calais” exhibited in 1765, waa the mot popular, and con- 
tributed ia the greatelt degree to eftablifh his reputation. 
For this perfonmance the Bap prefented him with a gold 
medal and 2 confiderable pecuniary reward ; and the magi- 
ftrates of the town fent him die Heedden of the town in a 
gold box, and placed his portrait in the ball among their 
principal benefaét ors, Voltaire aifo wrote a complimentary 
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letter to the author, though after Belloi’s death he retra@ted 
his praifes. This piece was fucceeded by his ‘‘ Bayard,” 
«« Peter the Cruel,’’ and “* Gabrielle de Vergy.”? But the 
failure of the fecond of thefe haftened his death in 1755, to 
the regret of numerous friends, who were attached to him 
by the goodnefs of his heart. As a dramatic writer his di- 
ftinguifhing excellence confifted in his knowledge of ftage 
effect, and of the method of producing it by new and un- 
common fituations ; but in purluing thefe he quitted the true 
and natural pathetic, and aided in degrading the modern 
theatre. His verfification is often negligent, and his ftyle 
hard and inflated. M. Gaillard of the French academy, 
publifhed a colleétion of his works in 6 vols. 8vo. 1779, with 
a life of the author prefixed. Nouv. Did. Hil. 

BELLON, or Betianp, in Medicine, a diftemper very 
commonin Derbythire and other counties, where they {melt 
lead ore, to which beafts, and even poultry, as well as men, 
are {ubjeét; and for this reafon a certain {pace round the 
{melting-houfes is called bellon-ground, where it isdahgerous 
for any animal to feed. This diforder is attended with lan- 
guors, weaknefs, and intolerable pains, fenfation of gripings 
in the belly, and generally coftivenefs. It frequently proves 
fatal. 

The method of cure which has been found moft fucceff- 
ful in this diftemper, is, to give cremor, or cryftals of tar- 
tar, in {mall dofes, and to repeat them frequently, as two or 
three times a day. 

BELLONA, in Mythology, the goddefs of war, filter or 
wife to Mars. 

Hyginus (fab. 274.) fays, that Bellona was the inventrefs 
of the needle, called in Greek f:A01, and hence her name 
has been fancifully derived. Others with greater probabi- 
lity, deduce it a dello, war; and Bryant (Anal. Anc. My- 
thol. vol. i. p. 45.) fuppofes it to be formed from Bel-on, a 
compound of Bel, Bal, or Baal, the original Babylonihh ti- 
tle appropriated to the fun. This goddefs was of a favage 
difpofition, and delighted in flaughter and blood; and fhe 
was not only reprefented as the attendant of Mars, who pre- 
pared his chariot and horfes for war, but as taking pleafure 
in fharing his dangers. She is commonly reprefented in an 
attitude expreflive of fury and diftraétion, her hair being 
compofed of fnakes clotted with gore, and her garments 
itained with blood. She is generally exhibited driving the 
chariot of Mars, with a bloody whip in her hand, and fome- 
times as holding a lighted torch or brand, and at other times 
atrumpet. Bellona had a temple at Rome, near the Porta 
Carmentalis, in which the fenate gave audience to ambafla- 
dors ; and before it ftood the pillar or column of war, againit 
which a lance wasthrown wheneverwar was declared. She was 
alfo worfhipped at two places called Comana, one of which 
was in Cappadocia, and the other in the kingdom of Pon- 
tus; and Camden obferves, that in the time of Severus, there 
was'a temple of Bellona in the city of York. Poets and 
artifts have often confounded Bellona with Pallas. 

Betiona, in Entomology. Underthis name Cramer de- 
{eribes papilio braffalis of Fabricius. "The {pecies bellona of 
Fabricius and Gmelin is a native of North America, has den- 
tated fulvous wings, {potted with black; pofterior ones, be- 
neath filvery at the tip, with fix ocellarfulvous: fpots. A 
yariety of it 8 is figured by Cramer under the trivial name 
of hegefta: 

BELLONARITI, in 4atiguity, priefts of Bellona, the 
goddefs of war and battles. 

‘The Bellonarii cut and mangled their bodies with knives 
and daggers in a cruel manner, to pacify the deity. In this 
they are fingular, that they offered their own blood, not 
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that of other creatures, in facrifice, In the fury and enthufi- 
afm with which they were feized on thefe occafions, they 
ran about raging, uttering prophecies, and foretelling blood 
and flaughter, devattations of cities, revolutions of ftate, and 
the like: whence Martial calls them ‘‘turba entheata Bel- 
lone.’? Laétant. Inft. lib. i, cap. i. Lucian. lib. i. Tertul. 
Apol. cap. g. Minut. Felix, p. 298. In after-times they 
feem to have abated much of their zeal and tranfport, and to 
have turned the whole into a kind of farce, contenting thein- 
felves with making figns and appearances of cutting and 
wounds. Lampridius tells us, the emperor Commodus, out 
of a fpirit of cruelty, turned the farce again into a tragedy, 
obliging them actually to cut and mangle their bodies. 
Lamp. in Commod. cap. 9g. 

The Bellonarii celebrated feafts on the eve of the nones of 
June, and the ninth of the calends of April, on which occa~ 
fion they chewed a plant called Bellonaria,, which produced 
a kind of fury, and difpofed them to mangle their bodies in, 
the manner which characterifed thefe feafts. : 

BELLONIA, fo called by Plumier, after the name of M. 
Bellon, a phyfician of Caen, in Botany. Lin. gen. 226, 
Reich. 242. Schreb. 298. Plum. 31. Juff. 200. Clafs and 
order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rubiacee. Sufi. 
Gen. Char. Ca/. perianth, one-leafed, fuperior, femiquin- 
quefid, permanent ; divifions lanceolate, acute. Cor. mono-~ 
petalous, wheel-fhaped ; tube very fhort ; border flat, femi- 
quinquefid, obtufe, large. Svam. filaments five, fubulate, 
erect, very fhort; anthers erect, converging, fhort. Pi/?. 
germ inferior; ftyle fubulate, ftraight, longer than the {la— 
mens; ftigma acute. Per. capfule turbinate-ovate, wrapped: 
up in the calyx, and beaked with its converging divifions, 
one-celled. Seeds numerous, roundifh, {mall. 

Eff. Char. Cor. wheel-fhaped. Cap/: one-celled, inferior, 
many-feeded, beaked with the calyx. 

Species, 1. B. a/pera. - Lin. Spec. 244. Plum. gen. 19. 
ic. 47. Swartz. Prodrom. 42. 2. Obf. 69. ‘¢ Leaves ovate - 
ferrate, flowered corymbed terminating.”? A fhrub ten os 
twelve feet high, from which iffue many lateral branches. 
This fpecies is faid to reft wholly upon the authority of 
Plumier. Mr. Miller fays, that it is very common in feveral 
of the warm iflands of America, whence he has received the 
feeds. 2. B. /pinofa. Swartz. Prodr. 42. “ Thorny ; leaves. 
ovate, angular, tooth-ferrate, peduncles axillary, one-flower- 
ed.”’ 

Propagation and Culture. It is propagated by feeds 
which fhould be fown early in the fpring, ina pot filled 
with light frefh earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ner’s bark, and frequently watered. When the plants are 
come up half an inch high, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into pots filled with light frefh earth, and plunged again 
into the hot-bed, watered and fhaded till they have taken. 
root; then air fhould be admitted to them every day in 
warm weather, and they fhould be frequently watered. 
When the plants have filled thefe pots with their roots, they 
fhould be carefully fhaken out of them, and their roots. 
trimmed, and put into larger pots filled with lip ht frefh earth, 
and put into the hot-bed again. In warm weather frefh 
air fhould be admitted to them every day; but in autumn 
they muft be plunged into the bark-ftove, and treated like 
other tender exotic plants. Thefe plants will fometimes. 
flower in the fecond year, but they rarely produce good 
feeds in this climate. Neverthelefs, they may be propagated 
by cuttings in the fummer months, provided they are plant- ~ 
ed in light earth on a moderate hot-bed, and carefully 
watered and fhaded till they have taken root. They mutt 
be conftantly kept inthe ftove, and have a large fhare of free. 

. air 
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air in warm weather; but if they are fet abroad, they will 
not thrive in this climate. Martyn’s Miller’s Dia. 

BELLORI, Joux Peres, in Biography, a celebrated 
antiquary, was a native of Rome, and derived from his 
‘uncle Francis Angeloni, under whofe care he was placed, 
his tafte for antiquities. He was appointed by Chriftina, 
queen of Sweden, the keeper of her library and cabinet of 
curiofities ; and by pope Clement X. antiquary of Rome. 
He died in 1696, above 80 years of age. His valuable cabi- 
net was afterwards annexed to that of the king of Pruffia 
at Berlin. Of his' various works, relating to his favourite 
purfuits, the principal are the following: viz. “« Note in 
Numifmata, tum Ephefiz tum aliarum urbium, apibus infiz- 
nita,” 1658, 4to.; ‘ Fragmenta Veltigii veteris Rome,’ 
1673, fol.; “La Colonna Trajana,” ol. ; “ Le Pitture 
Antiche del Sepolcro de’ Nafonii,”” 1680, fol.; «« Le Anti- 
che lucerni fepolcrali figurate,”” 1691, fol.; Gli antichi 
fepolcri, overo Maufolei Romavi & Etrufchi,”” 1699, fok: ; 
<< Veteres Arcus Auguitorum,” 1690, fol.; ‘ Vite de Pit- 
tori, Scultori, et Architelli Moderni,” 1692, 4to.; ‘ Ima- 
yines veterum Philofophorum,” 1685, fol. Several treatifes 
of this author are inferted in the 7th volume of Gronovius’s 
Greek Antiquities. He alfo reprinted, in 1685, with large 
additions, Angeloni’s “« Hiftoria Augutta,” illuftrated by 
Medals. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

BELLOSTE, Avcustin, a furgeon of eminence in his 
time, inventor of a mercurial compoiition, called after his 
time, “ Bellofte’s pill,’’ by which he is fuppofed to have ac- 
quired a confiderable fortune. After practifing feveral years 
at Paris, where he was born in 1654, and as an army fur- 
geon, he wasinvited to Sardinia, and made principal furgeon 
to the queen’s mother, and continued to refide at Turin 
to the time of his death, which happened July 15th, 1730. 
The work by which he is principally known, is his ‘Chi- 
rurgien de I’Hofpital,”’ publifhed 1695. ‘It has paffed 
through numerous editions, and been tranflated into all the 
European languages. In 1725, he publifhed a continua- 
tion of it, under the title of “ La fuite du Chirurgien de 
l’Hofpital.”” Among other ufeful obfervations, he recom- 
mends piercing carious bones, with the view of accelerating 
exfoliation, a practice advifed by Celfus, though long difcon- 
tinued. He reproves the cuftom of frequently removing the 
dreffings of wounds, as tending to retard the cure. The work 
has much merit, though now little noticed, being fuperfeded 
by later publications. Haller Bib. Med. Praét. et Chir. 

BELLOTTI, Piero, a painter of hiltory and pepe 
was born at Venice in 1625, and learned the art of colour- 
ing from Michael Forabofco, whofe difciple he was. As 
a portrait painter, he attained the firft rank, but was Jlefs 
eminent in the compofition of his hiftorical fubjeéts. In 
the imitation of nature he was peculiarly happy ; the colour- 
ing of his portraits appears to be real flefh, and the variety in 
the airs of his heads is inconceivable ; in all his attitudes there 
is much grace, and the difpofition of his figures is natural 
and becoming. He died in 1700. Pilkington. 

BELLOVACL, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
‘comprifed in the nation of the Belge, and feated fouth of 
the Ambiani. Their country was particularly diftinguifhed 
by the name of Belgium, and correfponded to the modern 
Beauvais ; their chief city was called by the Latins Czfaro- 
magus; and Czxfar {peaks with commendation of their va- 
lour and their number. 

BELLOWING, among Sport/men, is ufed for the noife 
which roes make in rutting-time. 

BELLOWS, amachine ufed to give a brifk agitation 
to the air, by ee arid and contratting its capacity, and 
fius expiring and infpiring the air by turns, 


BEL 
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This machine is ufed in chambers and kitchens, ia for, es, 
furnaces, and founderies, for blowing up the fire; and it is 
annexed to organs and other pneumatic inftruments, in or- 
der to fupply them with a due degree of air. They are 
conitructed of various forms, and Carithed: with different 
kinds of apparatus for giving them motion, and for dif- 
charging their air, according to the purpofes which they 
are intended toferve. However, they are in general com- 
pofed of two flat boards, fometimes of an oval and fome- 
times of a triangular figure; between thefe boards are 
placed two or more hoops, bent fo as to fuit their figure ; 
on the edges of the boards is nailed a piece of leather, 
broad in the middle and narrow at the ends, which unite 
them together, and it is alfo affixed to the hoops of the 
boards, that the leather may the more eafily open and fold 
again; to the undermoft board is faftened a pipe of iron, 
brafs, or copper; and within is a valve, which covers the 
holes in the under board fo as to keep in the air. Strabo 
informs'us (Geog. 1. viii. vol. i. p. 464.), from an old hifto- 
rian, that Anacharfis, the Scythian philofopher, who lived 
in the time of Solon, about 600 years before Chrift, invented 
the bellows, as well as the anchor and potter’s wheel ; but 
this account is very doubtful, as Pliny, Sentca, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Suidas, who likewife {peak of the inventions 
afcribed to that philofopher, mention only the two laft, and 
not the bellows. It appears, however, that they were known 
in ancient times to the Greeks; and Virgil mentions them 
in the following paflage (Georg. iv. 170.) : 


“ Alii taurinis follibus auras 


Accipiunt, redduntque.”” 


Upon which it may be remarked, that bull’s leather is unfit 
for bellows, and ox and cow’s leather only can be ufed for 
that purpofe ; but accuracy, in the defcription of a mecha- 
nical engine, is not to be expected in a poet. In more mo- 
dern times, wooden bellows have been introduced in metal- 
lurgic operations, inftead of thofe of leather. ‘The latter 
require careful management ; the repairs of them are ex- 
pentive ; and they feldom laft more than fix or feven years. 
When thin leather is employed, it fuffers a great deal of air 
to efcape through it ; and this evil muft be guarded againit 
by continually befmearing it with train oil, or other fat fub- 
flances; and this is even neceflary when thick leather is 
ufed, to prevent it from cracking in the folds. Whenever 
they are repaired, it is neceffary again to foften the leather 
se 4 oil, and this occafions a ear peel lofs of time. To 
obviate thefe, and fimilar inconveniences, and with a view to 
fome peculiar advantages, wooden bellows have been invent- 
ed in modern times, of which we fhall give fome account in 
the fequel of this article. In the oldeft f{melting-houfes, 
the bilties were moved by a handle, like thofe of the fmith’s 
forge, or by the preffure of the foot upon a treadle, or by 
other means, requiring the ftrength of men. But fince the 
force of water has been employed to move them, the quan- 
tity of ore run down has not only been far greater, but the 
feparation of the metal more complete ; infomuch, that 
great part of the iron now prepared at fome confiderable 
works, particulaily in the county of Gloucefter, has been 
no other than what had been left in the flags of cinders, for 
want of fufficient force of air. 

The action and effeét of bellows of every kind, whether 
leathern or wooden, wrought by water or men, depend on 
this, that the air which enters them, and which they con- 
tain when raifed, is again comprefled into a narrower {pace 
when they are clofed. And as the air, like all other fluids, 
flows to that place where it meets the leaft refiftance, it muft 
of confequence fly out of the pipe or aperture with a velocity 

propor. 
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proportional to the force by which it is 
mult therefore blow flronger or weaker, as the velocity 
with which the top and bottom of the bellows meet is 
greater or lefler. The blaft alfo will laft in proportion to 
the quantity of air that was drawn into the bellows through 
the valve or wind-clap. : 

The ation of bellows bears a near affinity to that of the 
lungs ; and what we call blowing in the latter, affords a per- 
tinent illuftration of what is called refpiring in the former, 
Accordingly, bellows have been employed in reftoring fuf- 
pended animation; and Dr. Hooke found, by renewing the 
interrupted a€tion of the lungs by blowing air into them, by 
cutting away the ribs and diaphragm, and pericardium, &e. 
and laying the thorax of a dog bare, and having cut off the 
afpera arteria below the epiglottis, and bound it on the nofe 
of a bellows, that as he blowed the dog recovered, and as he 
ceafed, became convulfive ; and thus the animal remained al- 
ternately alive and dead above the fpaceof an hour. See the 
methods of recovering fufpended animation, under the arti- 
cle Drowninc. 

The bellows of {miths and founders, whether fingle or 
double, are wrought by means of a rocker, with a firing ot 
chain faftened to it, and pulled by the workman. The bel- 
lovrs-pipe is fitted into that of the tewel. One of the boards 
is fixed, fo as not to play at all. By drawing down the 
handle of the rocker, the moveable board rifes, and by means 
ofa weight on the top of the upper board, finks agam. 

The bellows of the Chinefe {miths is ofa very fimple kind, 
and is compofed of a fquare pipe of wood ABCDE (Plate 
KIL. Pneumatics, fig. 107.) with a fquare board G, which 
ex2dtly fits it, moved by the handle FG. At the farther 
end is the bla pipe HK, and on each fide of it a valve in 
the end of the {quare pipe, opening inwards. The pifton 
is fufficiently tight for their purpofes without any leathering, 


comprefled, and 


The bellows of forges and furnaces of mines ufually re- 
ceive their motion from the wheels of a water-mill, or in out 
large furnaces they are worked by a fteam-engiue. Others, 
as the bellows of cnamellers, are wrought by means of one 
or more fteps or treadles under the workman’s feet. 


The bellows ofan organ ate fix feet long, and four broad ; 
each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve may 
play edfy. There fhould likewile be a valve at the nofe of 
the bellows, that one may not take the air from the other. 
To blow an organ of fixteen feet, there are required four 


pair of thefe bellows. 


The bellows of organs are wrought by a man called the 
blower; and, in fimall organs, by the foot of the player. See 
ORGAN. 

The method of conitruéting woeden bellows for the pur- 
pofes of metallurgy, was an important and ufeful invention, 
for which we are indebted to the Germans. This is ex- 
prefsly affirmed by Grignon in his ‘¢ Memoires fur l’art de 
fabriquer le fer,’’ Paris, 1775 3 and in the time of Becher, 
they were to be found in Germany, but not in England. 
Genffanne, in his ‘*’Traité de la fonte des mines parle feu du 
charbon de terre,” Paris, 1770, erroneonfly afcribes the in- 
vention to the Swifs ; being probably led into this error 
in confequence of a Swifs having firft made lknown thefe 
bellows in France. The name of the real inventor, how- 
ever, has not been afcertained. From a catalogue of ma- 
chines given to the magiltrates of Nuremberg in 1550, by 
an pte called Hans okie ges, Doppelmayer concludes, 
that he underftood the art of making {mall and large bel- 
lows without leather, and entirely of wood, which could 
be ufed ia fmelting-houfes and for organs, and likewife cop- 
per- beliows, that always emitted a like degree of wind. As 


Lobfinger made organs, Beckman (Hift. Inventions, vol. i. 
p- 10g.) fuggefts, that this invention might occur to him ; 
but he has not been able to learn in what it attually con-. 
fitted, or whether it might not die with him. Acriccia, 
who died in 1555, makes no mention of wooden bellows. 
Samuel Reyher, formerly profeffor at Kiel, in the improved 
edition of his differtation on air, printed there in 1669, re- 
printed with additions at Hamburgh in 1725, and entitled 
* De Pneumatica, five de Aere et Aecrometria,’’ informs 
us, that *¢ about 80 years ago a new kind of bellows, waich 
ought to be called the pneumatic cheits; was invented in the 
village of Schmalebuche, in the principality of Cobourg, ia 
Franconia,”? by two brothers, Martin and Nicholas Schel- 
horn, who were millers in that village. Thefe brothers: 
kept the invention fecret, but not fo concealed as to elude 
conjecture. Reyher relates, how he himfelf formed an idea 
of it. Schluter, who has given a complete defcription and 
figure of thefe bellows in his ‘‘ Unterricht von Hitten-Wer- 
ken,” Brunfwick, 1738, fol. afcribes the invention of them 
toa bifhop of Bamberg ; and according to his account they 
were employed fo early as the year 1620, in the forelt of 
Hartz, to which they were firft brought by fome perfons 
from Bamberg. ‘ What Calvor fays (according to Beck- 
man, ubi fupra) refpecting the introduction of thefe bellows 
into the foreft of Hartz, is much more probable ; that in 
1621 Lewis Pfannenfchmid, from Thuringia, fettled at Oft- 
feld near Goflar, and begun to make wooden bellows. The 
bellows-makers of that place confpired therefore againft him, 
and {wore they would put him to death ; but he was pro- 
tected by the government. He would difclofe his art to no 
one but his fon, who, as well as his grandfon, a few years 
ago had the making of all the bellows in the foreft.”? From 
Germany, the art of making thefe bellows was introduced 
into fome parts of France, and into Sweden,.and became 
general though various parts of Europe. This kind of 
bellows confifts of two boxes placed upon one another ; 
the uppermoft of which may be moved up and down upon: 
the lower one, in the fame manner as the lid of a fnuff-box, 
which has a hinge, moves up and down, when it 1s opened or 
fhut : but the fides of the uppermott box are fo broad as to 
contain the lower one between them, when it is raifed to its 
utmoit extent. Both boxes are bound together, at the 
fmalleft end, where the pipe is, by a ftrong iron bolt. Et 
may be readily comprehended, that when both boxes fit 
each other exatly, and the upper one is railed over the uns 
der one which is at reft, the {pace contained by both will 
be enlarged; and confequently more air will rufh in through 
the valve in the bottom of the lower one; and when the 
upper box is again forced down, this air will be expelled 
through the pipe. The only difficulty is to prevent the air, 
which forces its way in, from efeaping any where elfe than 
through the pipe; for it is not to Pecnnfee that the 
boxes will fit each other fo clofely as entirely to prevent the 
air from making its way between them. This difficulty, 
however, is obviated by the following fimple and ingenious 
method. On the inner fides of the uppermoft box there 


are placed moveable flips of wood, which, by means of metal 


fprings, are prefled to the fides of the other box, and fill up 
the fpace between them. As thefe long flips of wood might 
not be fufficiently pliable to fuffer themfelves to be preifed. 
clofe enough; and as, though planed perfectly itraight at 
firft, they would, in time, become warped in various direc- 
tions, incifions are made in them acrofs their whole length, 
at the diftance of from 15 to 18 inches from each other, fe 
ae to leave only a fmall fpace in their thicknefs, by which 
means they acquire fufficient pliability to be every wh re 
prefled clofe enough to the fides. ‘This defcription may be 
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illuftrated by a figure, (fee Plate XTIT. Pneumatics, fg. 108.) 
in which the outer box ABCPFE has its top and two 
fides flat or ftraight, and the end BAEe formed into an 
arched or cylindrical furface, of which the line FP at the 
-other end is the axis. This box is open below, and receives 
within it the fhallow box KHGNML (fg. 109.) which 
exaGly fills it. The line FP of the one coincides with FP 
of the other, and along this line is a fet of hinges on which 
the upper box turns, as it rifes and finks. The lower box 
is faftened to a frame fixed in the ground. A pipe OQ pro- 
ceeds from the end of it, and terminates at the furnace, in 
a {mall pipe called the “ tewer,” or “tuyere.” This lower 
box is open above, and has in its bottom two large valves 
V, V, opening inwards. (See fg. 110.) The conduéting pipe 
is fometimes furnifhed with a valve opening outwards, to 
prevent burning coals from being fucked into the bellows, 
when the upper box is drawn up. The joint along PF is 
made tight by thin leather nailed along it. The fides and 
ends of the fixed box are made to fit the fides and curved end 
of the upper box, fo that this laft can be raifed and lowered 
round the joint FP without fenfible frition, and yet with- 
out foffering much air to efcape; but as this would not be 
fuffiziently air-tight by reafon of the fhrinking and warping 
of the wood, a further contrivance is adopted. A  flender 
lath of wood, divided into feveral joints, and covered on the 
outer edge with very foft leather, is laid along the upper 
edzes of the fides and ends of the lower box. This lath is 
fo broad, that when its inner edge is even with the infide of 
the box, its outer edge projeéts about an inch. It is kept 
in this pofition by a number of fteel wires, which are driven 
into the bottom of the box, and ftand up, touching the fides, 
as reprefented in fig. 111, where adc are the wires, and e 
the lath, projeéting over the outfide of the box. By this 
contrivance, the laths are preffed clofe to the fides and 
curved end of the moveable box, and the {pring wires yield to 
ali their inequalities. A bar of wood RS (fig. 108.) is fixed 
to the upper board, by which it is either railed by machinery, 
to fink again by its own weight, having an additional load on 
it, or it is forced downward by a crank or wiper of the ma- 
chinery, and afterwards raited. The operation, in this cafe, 
is exattly fimilar to that of blowing with the chamber bel- 
lows. When the board is lifted up, the air enters by the 
valves V, V, (fg- 110.) and is expelled at the pipe OQ , by de- 
prefling the boards. Thefe bellows are made of a very great 
fize, AD (fig. 108.) being 16 feet, AB 5 fect, and the circular 
end alfo 5 teec. The rife, however, is but about 3 or 34 fect. 
They expe: at each ftroke about go cubic feet of air, and 
make about 8 ftrokes per minute. The advantages of thefe 
wooden bellows are very confiderable. When they are 
made of clean fir wood without knots, they will laft 30 or 
40 years, and even longer, though continually kept in action 
45 or 43 wecks every year. Some have faid, that, when pro- 
perly made, they will laft a century. The effeét produced 
by them is flronger, as well as mere uniform, and can be 
moderated according to circumftances. They are worked 
alfo with greater facility. The flips of wood on their fides 
are apt to be damaged: but they can foon and eafily be 
repaired. Every three or four months, however, the outer 
fides only of the inner box, and the bolt which keeps the 
boxes together, muft be fmeared with oil. If we calculate 
the price of fuch bellows, and the yearly expence, they will, 
according to Grignon’s account (bi fupra) be only a fifth 
part of thofe of the old leather bellows. They have, in- 
deed, their defects, though they are lefs expenfive and more 
durable than thote of Jeather; for it is fcarcely poflible to 
make the jundtures fo tight as to allow vo exit to the com- 
reffed air, and the friétion mult neceffarily be very great. 
Some, therefore, have had recourfe to water, for performing 
Vou. IV. 


the office of the lower board of the bellows. A bellowson 
this principle is defcribed by Mr. Treiwald, engineer to his 
Swedifh majelty, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, under 
the name of a “ water-bellows.’? Of bellows of wood we 
have one preferved in the repofitory of the Royal Society ; 
and Dr. Plot defcribes another, that was ufed at the copper- 
worksat Ellafton in Staffordthire. Nat. Hift. Staff. ch. iv. § 18. 
Such are the bellows in general ufe on the continent. In this 
kingdom, a different, and a preferable form is adopted ; for 
an account of which and other contrivances for animating 
the large fires of furnaces, &c. fee Buowinc Macuine. 
See alfo Furnace. 

Bettows, Apodopnic, fo called by the inventor M. Gorcy, 
phyfician to the military hofpitalat Neufbrifack, and denot- 
ing © reltorer of refpiration,”? an inftrument ufed for infla- 
ting the lungs, It is defcribed in the ‘* Journal de Medi- 
cine” for June c789; and confilts of a double pair of bel- 
lows BCLM (Plate XIII. Piueumatics, Jig. 112.) the two 
different parts of which have no commumcation with each 
other. In the lower fide BM is an aperture A for a valve, 
conitruéted on the principles of thofe of Mr. Nairne’s air- 
pump. It confiits of a rim of copper, clofed at one end 
by a plate of the fame metal, in which plate are feven {mall 
holes placed at equal diftances. This plate is covered with 
a piece of filk coated with elaftic gum, in which are fix 
tran{verfe incifions of two or three lines in length. Each 
incifion is fo made as to be fituated between two of the 
holes, and at an equal diftance from each, as reprefented at D, 
(fig. 113). The filk muft be made very fecure, by a thread 
pafling feveral times round the rim. It is obvious, that a 
itream of air applied to that fide of the plate which is op- 
pofite the filk, will pafs through the holes, and, lifting up 
the filk, efcape through the incifions. On the contrary, a 
ftream of air applied to the other fide will prefs the filk 
upon the plate, and thus clofe the holes, fo that it will be 
impoffible for it to pafs through them, This valve opens 
internally, fo as to admit the air from without. At B is 
another valve, upon the fame conttructon, but opening in 
a contrary direGtion, thus permitting the air to efcape out 
of the lower part into the tube EF, but preventing its en- 
trance. At C is another valve, opening internally to ad- 
mit the air from the tube EF; and at D there is a fourth, 
opening externally to di(charge the air from the upper part. 
The flexible tube EF, fcrewed on at the end CB, being in- 
troduced into one of the nollrils, whilft the mouth and the 
other noftril are clofed by an affiftant, if we feparate the 
two handles L, M, which were clofe togsther at the intro- 
duction of the tube, it is evident, that the air in the lungs 
wili rufh into the upper part through the valve C, whilit 
the external air will fill the lower part through the valve A, 
The two handles being again brought into contact, the at- 
mofpheric air will be forced into the lungs through the valve 
B, and at the fame time the air in the upper part will be 
difcharged at the valve D. Thus. by the alternste play of 
the double bellows, the lungs will be alternately filled and 
emptied as in refpiration, In ufing the inttrument, care 
fhould be taken not to be too violent; as the more per- 
feétly the natural motion of refpiration is imitated, the better. 
To prevent any fubfances “from without injuring the valves 
A, D, (fg. 112.) the rim is made with a fcrew B, (fig. 114.) 
in order to receiveacap A,A, (fg. 114.) full of fmall 
holes. This ferew has alfo another ufe. Lf dephloyifti- 
cated air be preferred, a bladder filled with it (fg. 115.) 
may, by means of the {crew A, be fallened to the valve A, 
(fig: NF eo to prevent walle, as this air may ferve feve- 
ral times, a flexible tube may be ferewed in the valve D, 
(fig. 12.) communicating with the bladder by means of 
the opening d, (fig. 115). Thus it may be Sree as 
often 
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often ae the operator thinks proper. ‘There is a handle K 
tothe partition in the middle, in order that, if it be at any 
time neceffary to ufe cither of the divifions alone, the other 
may be confined from aGiing. c, 6, (fg. 116.) reprefent 
the two valves to be applied at the end of the inftrument 
CB, (fg- 142); and (jig. 1 17.) is a. fe€tion of the end CB, 
fhewing the valves in their proper places. It is proper to 
add, that the capacity of the inftrument fhould be propor- 
tioned to the quantity of air received into the lungs by in- 
{piration, which Dr. Goodwin has afcertained to be twelve 
cubical inches, or fomewhat more. Each divifion of the 
inftrument, therefore, fhould be capable of containing that 
quantity. (See Analytical Review, vol. iv. p. 437.) Roul- 
land prefented, and defcribed at a meeting of the Lyceum 
of Arts at Paris, in 1797, the model of a pair of bellows, 
‘conftru&ted on this plan, intended to reftore life to perfons 
drowned and in a fwoon, by drawing out the vitiated air 
feated in their lungs, and replacing it with ordinary air, or 
“even with oxygen, or vital air, if neceflary: at the fame 
time producing the motion of the lungs, independently of 
the concurrence of the patient, to the very inftant when his 
ftrength fhall return. The experiment was {ubmitted to 
public infpetion; a bladder being made up to reprefent 
the lungs. 

Betiows, Bone, Quoringss esewar, occur in Herodotus for 
thofe applied by the Scythians to the genitals of mares, in 
order to diftend the uterus, and by this compreffion, make 
them yield a greater quantity of milk. 

Bretrows, Hefian, a contrivance for driving air: into a 
mine for the refpiration of the miners. This was improved 
by M. Papin, who changed its cylindrical into a fpiral form ; 
and with this, by working it only with his foot, he could 
produce a wind to raife a weight of two pounds. 

Betzows, Hydroflatic. See Hyprosraric. 

Bettows, or Trumpetfifo, in Ichthyology, a name given 
by Ray, Willughby, &c. to the {pecies of Cenrariscus 
Scotorax. Gmelin. 

Betiows Rocks, in Geography, rocks that lie in the At- 
lantic, near the weft coaft of Ireland, and county of Galway. 
N. lat. 53° 19’. W. long. 10° 4’. 

BELLS, Canterbury, and Coventry, in Botany. 
CAMPANULA. 

Bevrs, Hai. See Hyacinruus. 

Betis Mill, in Geography, a \ettiement in North Caro- 
lina, near the Moravian fettkements, at the fource of Deep 
river, the north-welternmott branch of the no‘th-weft branch 

of Cape Fear, and about 50 miles weft of Hillfborough. 

Bets, in Heraldry, are reprefented as round, when fixed 
to the legs of a hawk ; in which cafe the hawk is faid to be 
beled. 

BELLUA, in Zoology, a name of the fixth order of 
animals in the Linnean fy{tem, including the genera of the 
equus, or horfe, the hippopotamus, the tapir, and fus. Thefe 
have obtufe truncated tore teeth, and hoofed feet. 

BELLUCCI, Anronto, in Biography, a painter of por- 
trait and hiftory, was born at Venice in 1654, and manitett- 
ing an early inclination to painting, became the difciple of 
Dominico Definico, from whofe inftructions he acquired a 
good manner of handling and colouring, an elegant talte of 
hiftorical compofition, and an expertnefs in painting por- 
traits with grace ard refemblance. Having eftablifhed, by 
a variety of performances, his reputation for invention, ele- 
gance and {pirit, he was invited by the emperor Jofeph to 
his court, and appointed his principal pain But after 
remaining fome years at Vienna, he entered intdthe fervice 
of the prince palatine, in which he long lived, much ref- 
pe&ted for his perfonal accomplifhments as ‘well as for his 
excellence in bis profeflion, Pilkington. 


See 


BEL 
BELLUDGE, in Geosraphy, a tribe of Arabs, inhabite 


ing that part of Perfia which lies on the coaft of the entrance 
into the Perfian gulf, between Minau and cape Jafke. They 
are matters of feveral veffels, and carry on a confiderable 
trade with Baffora, and even venture as far as the coatts of 
India. Thefe Arabs are Sunnites; and unity of religious 
fentiments has occafioned their joining the party of the Af- 
ghans in the late revolutions of Perfia. Some geographers re- 
prefent thefe Belludges as inhabiting all along the Perfian 
coat to the mouth of the Indus. and have defcribed them 
as a warlike people addifted to piracy.. Niebuhr is not able 
to afcertain whether they are to be confidered as indepens 
dent, or af tributary to Perfia. He thinks it probable, how- 
ever, that they acknowledge no fovereign authority but that 
of their own fcheiks. 

BELLUGA, in Jchthyology. See Beruca. 

BELLULA Bos, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
that fpecies of Raya called by the old Greek and Latin 
writers dos marinus ; the fame kind which Linnzus, and other 
jater naturalifts, name fpecifically OxyRIncHUs. ; 

BELLUNESE, in Geography, a {mall mountainous ter 
ritory of Italy, but rich in iron mines, forms a part of the 
marguifate of 'Trevifo, and belongs to the republic of Ve- 
nice. It is bounded on the north by the Cadorin and part 
of Friuli, on the eaft by a large foreft, which feparates it 
from Friuli, on the fouth by the Trevifan and Feltrin, and 
on the weft by the bifhopric of Trent. 

BELLUNO, the capital-of the Bellunefe, and fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of the archbifhop of Udina, feated on the 
Piava, between the town Cadore and Trevifo; 43 miles N. 
of Venice, and 48 E. of Trent. N. lat. 46° 10’. E. long. 
bea Ae 

BELLY, ina general fenfe, denotes the whole abdomen, 
or that region of the body contained between the /eptins 
tranfuerfum, the hypochondria, and pubes. 

Beuty is alfo ufed, in a more confined fenfe, for the in- 
teftines alone, as containing the feces. In this fenfe we fpeak 
of the loofenefs or coftivenefs of the belly, &c. 

Bevty is alfo fometimes ufed for a pregnant woman. In 
this fenfe we are to underftand the phrafe among Civil Law- 
yers, to put the belly in poffcflion of an eftate. 

Be xty is alfo ufed in {peaking of the bodies of animals; is 
fynonymous with abdomen, and may be feparately confidered. 
It is varioufly charaéterifed, according to their food and ha- 
bits. In thofe which feed on vegetables, it is in general ca- 
pacious, and hanging low; in the carnivorous, light, and 
drawn up at the flanks. Ina horfe, a barrel-thaped or cy- 
lindrical belly is mott admired; if hanging low, he is faid 
to be cow-bellied ; if two much contra@ed, he is faid to be 
tucked up at the flanks. Grafs, too much water, broken 
wind, and in mares the gravid uterus, occafion the belly to 
relax and become pendulous; dry food, as oats, beans, and 
hay, &c. and alfo acute pain, contra the volume of the 
belly. The flow moving ruminant animals, as oxen, &c. 
have the belly the moft capacious and pendulous of all qua- 
drupeds, This increafed volume of the inteltines and fto- 
mach appears to be defigned for the purpofe of enlarging 
the furface for digeition and chylification, and extracting 
more completely all the nutritious particles, fo that a leffer 
quantity of food will fuffice: this circumftance is particu- 
larly remarkable in the fheep, which can fatten on the fhorteft 
grafs, and almoft barren glebe. 

Inthe abdomen of the horfe, and other graminivorous qua- 
drupeds, whilft its vatt furface expofes it more to be acted 
upon by changes of weather, as cold, ram, wind, &c. than 
in the carnivorous animals, fo it has appeated to us to be 
alfo provided with a thinner and lefs fatty membrane, or me- 
fentery, to cover the inteltines from their influence, Hence 

appears 
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appears to be a caufe for the frequent indigeftions in thefe 
animals, often {peedily terminating in death, to which their 
capacity alfo greatly contributes by receiving too large a quan- 
tity of food at once. See the article Gripes of Horfa. 

he abdomen of the horfe and ox, and other quadrupeds 
of this defcription, from its vaft fize, hangs below the pz- 
tella or knee, which occafions the thigh of the horfe to be 
mottly overlooked or taken for fome other part ; the patella 
or ftifle being the real termination of the thigh in thefe 
animals. 

In the horfe, the volume of the abdomen is formed by the 
vaft magnitude and length of the inteftines, and a finyle fto- 
mach not very large ; in the cow, on the contrary, the fwel- 
ling bulk of the abdomen is occafioned by four large fto- 
machs, 2nd the inteftinal canal is proportionably {mall and 
fhort. The fheep with four ftomachs poffeffes alfo a vait 
length of inteltine. 

Brice. of a Mufcle, in Anatomy, denotes the hody thereof, 
28 contradiltinguithed from the two extremities, or tendons. 
From the conditions of this, mufcles ere divided into mono- 

aftric, or fingle-bellied ; and digaltric, or double-bellied. 

il. Tranf. N° 258. 
* Lower will bave all the mufcles to be digaftric, or double- 
bellied ; in which he is feconded by Hoffman and others. 

Berty-ach-weed, a name given in America to a [pecies of 
the Jargorua. 

Berry, Dragon's, venter draconis, is wled by fome Afira- 
nomers to denote the point in a planet’s orbit, wherein it has 
its greateft latitude, or is farthelt diflant from the ecliptic ; 
more frequently called its limit. ; 

BELMONT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Loire, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Roanne, 14 miles north-eaft of Roanne. The 
place contains 1716, and the canton 724.4 inhabitants ; the 
territory includes 115 kiliometres and 8 communes.—Alfo, 
a town of France, im the department of the Aveyron, and 
chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of St. Afrique, nine 
leagues eaft of Alby. The place contains 1561, and the 
canton 5502 inhabitants; the territory includes 220 kilio- 
metres and nine communes. 

BELMONTE, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and province of Calabria Citra, having a caitle on an 
eminence near the fea, 11 miles W.S.W. of Cofenza. N. 
lat. 39° 20’. E. long. 16° 50’.—Alfo, a {mall town of Por- 
tugal, in the province of Beira, and jurifdiétion of Correi- 
20 de Caftello Branco, containing about 1140 inhabitants, 
two churches, and a diftri&t of two parifhes. 

BELO, or Beton, in Ancient Geography. See Ba- 
LON. 

BELOAR, a name given by fome to a ftone, otherwife 
called Wipvats. 

* BELOMANCY, Seromanmia, a kind of divination by 
means of arrows, praétifed in the Ealt, but chiefly among 
the Arabians, among whom it continued tll Mahometanifm 
revailed, whick abfolutely forbids it. The word is of 
Breck origin; compounded of Pits, arrow, and parruca, 
divination. Belomancy has been performed in different ways ; 
one was, to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven, or 
more of them, into a bag; thefe were afterwards drawn out; 
and according as they were marked, or not, they judged of 
future events. Thefe arrows refembled thofe with which 
they caft lota, being without heads or feathers, and were 
kept in the temple of fome idol, in whofe prefence they 
were confulted. Seven fuch arrows were kept in the tem- 
le of Mecca. Another way was to have three arrows, 
n one of which was written, “* My lord hath commanded 
me ;’” on another, “‘ My lord hath forbidden me ;”” and upon 
the third, mothing at all. Thele were put into a quiver, 
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out of which they drew one of the three at random; if it 
happened to be that with the firft infcription, the thing they 
coniulted about was to be done; if jt chanced to be that 
with the fecond infeription, it was let dlone ; and if it proved 
to be that without infcription, they drew over again. Thefe 
divining arrows were generally confulted before any thing of 
moment was undertaken; as when a man was about to marry, 
or to go a journey, oF the like. 

Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which 
Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi, ver. 21. At Jeaft St. Jerom 
underftands it fo, and obferves, that the praGtice was fre-~ 
quent among the Affyrians and Babylonians. Something 
like it is alfo mentioned in Hofea, chap. iv. only that itaves 
are there mentioned inftead of arrows, which is rather rhab- 
domancy than belomancy. Grotius, as well as Jerom; 
confounds the two together, and fhews that they pre- 
vailed much among the Magi, Chaldzans, and Scythians, 
whence they paffed to the Sclavonians, and thence to the 
Germans, who, as Tacitus obferves, made ufe of belo- 
mancy. — 

BELON, Perer, in Biography, born in the province of 
Majne about the year 1518, was an indu(trious and ingenious 
naturalift, efteemed for his learning and talents by Henry 
Il. and Charles 1X. of France, and patronifed by the cardi- 
nal de Tournon, at whofe expence he travelled over Italy 
and Greece, a great part of Germany, France, England,, 
Palefline, and Egypt, colleGting and examining every where 
the plants, animals, and minerals proper to the places through 
which he journeyed. On his return, he publithed, in fuccef- 
fion, the refults of his obfervations and inquiries. The prin- 
cipal of his works are, ‘* Les Obfervations de plufieurs fin- 
gularités, et chofes memorables trouvées en Grece, en Afie, 
Judée, Egypte, Arabie, &c.””. Paris, 1553, 4to.: an ex- 
cellent work, Haller fays, and the firft of the kind that had 
been publifhed from a&iual obfervation ; no one before him 
having travelled fo extenfively for the purpofe of improving 
natural hiftory. It has been frequently reprinted, and a La- 
tin verfion of it given by Clufius, in 1589. ‘ De atboribus 
coniferis, refiniferiz, aliifque nonnullis fempiterna fronde vi- 
rentibus, &c.”? Paris, 1558. ‘The defcriptions are in ge- 
neral juft; the engravings indifferent. He had feen the true 
cedar of Lebanon, He alfo gave a treatife **On the Me- 
thod of embalming praétifed by the ancients;” “ On the 
Defeéts in Agriculture ;” “ On the Management of Gars 
dens,”’ and recommends the introdution of many foreigntrees ~ 
into them, pointing out thofe moft congenigl to the climate 
of France; “ On Birds ;” and * On Fithes ;” with their 
figures. More he had done; but he was ftabbed by a rob- 
ber in 1563, being only about 45 ycars of age. Haller. 
Bib. Botan. 

BELONE, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Esox, having both | 
jaws long and fubulate. Line. This is acus pi/cis of Salvian ; 
atus vulgaris, Ray ; and feapike, or gar-fi/b, of the Englith. 
It is fometimes called alfo the /ea-needle. 

The fea-pike inhabits all great feas, and was known both 
to the Greeks aud Romans. It keeps in deep water part 
of the year, and vilits Gur coalts in immenfe thoals im the 
beginning of the fummer, jutt before the mackerel make 
their appearance. The length of this fith is ufually from a 
foot and a half to three feet; but if the relation of Renard 
may be depended” upon, they are found of the length of 
eight feet in the eafern parts of the world. A fith of thid 
fpecies has been taken in the Mediterranean, on the coafi 


of Lifbony weighing fourteen pounds. In fome countries 
the r the fea-pike is very confiderable; in England 
th t much efteemed, although’ the feth is {carcely 


inferior to that of the mackerel. © The bone of the back, 
when the fiih is boiled, is of a bright green colour, from 
Ya which, 
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which many people conclude, though very unjuftly, that it 
cannot be a wholefome food. 

All the upper part of the back and head of this fifh is of 
a beantiful green colour, fides and belly filvery. The num- 
ber of rays in the dorfal fin are about fisteen ; peCtoral thir 
teen ; ventral eight; anal twenty-two ; and in the tail twen- 
ty-two; but thefe are liable to vary in number, as in other 
fifhes. 

BELOW, or Bevan, in Geography, a river of England, 
which rans inte the Eden, 2 miles north of Kirby-Stephen, 
in the county of Wettmoreland. 

BELOZERO. See Brero-Ozero. 

BELPBERG, a mountain of Swifferland, about 7 or 8 
miles from Bern, being part of the chatn of the Alps; the 
ftrata of which are full of different {pecies of chamites, oftra- 
cites, globolites, fplenites, ftrombites, and other fimilar pe- 
trifa&tions. 

BELPECH, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ande, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Caftel- 
paudary, 32 miles fouth-weft of Cattelnaudary. The place 
contairs 2081, and the canton 5318 inhabitants ; the terri- 
tory includes 140 kiliometres and 12 communes. N. lat. 

3° 92! » EF losg. 1° 39'. 

BELPRE, a polt town and {mall fettlement of Ame- 
rica, in the tervitory north-welt of the Ohio, on the north- 
weit bank of Olio river, between the Hockhocking and Muf- 
kingum rivers, and opp sfite the mouth of the little Kanha- 
way; about 14 miles below Marietta, and 480 miles S.W. 
by W. from Philadelphia. 

BELSHAZZAR, in Scripture Hiflory. See Banyuonta. 

BELSINUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Hifpania 
Tarragonenfis, in the country of the Celtiberians. Pto- 
lemy. 

BELSUNCE, Henry-Francis-XAVIER DE, in DBio- 
graphy, denominated, by way of honourable diltinGion, ‘ the 
good bifhop of Marfeilles,?? was the fon of the marquis of 
Belfunce, a nobleman of Guienne. After quitting the 
fociety of the Jefuits, into which he firft entered, he was in 
1709 nominated to the bifhopric of Marfeilles; where he di- 
itinguithed himfelf by his fortitude and charity, during the 


dreadful plague which affliéted that city in 1720 and 1721. 


Such was the effe& produced by his attention and liberality 
on occafion of this calamity, fuch the ettachment cemented 
between him and his diocefans, by their gratitude and his 
own fympathy, that he declined accepting the bifhopric of 
Laon, to which are annexed a pecrage and a dukedom, 
whick was offered to him by the king in 1723. He dicd in 
1755. Nouv. Di&. Hik. 

BELT, Barruevs, and among the ancient and middle 
age writers, zona, cingulum, reminiculum, rinca, or ringa, and 
baldrellus, in Armour, a kind of military girdle, in which a 
{word or fome other weapon is commonly hung. : 

That the belt, or girdle, formed a material part of the 
Hebrew armour, may be gathered from the expreffions fo 
frequently repeated in the facred fcriptures. The Almighty 
girding him/elf, imported not only his giving notable difplays 
of power, but his readinefs to at; and his girding others 
exprefled the ability he had beftowed upon them to perform 
magnificent exploits. 

The belts of the Hebrew foldiers, with which they girded 
on their arms, went not about their fhoulders but their loins, 
and were fuppofed to ftrengthen them. (See Neh. iv. 18. 
Ezck. xxiii. 15.) ‘They were generally valuable, efpecially 
thofe cf commanders, and were fometimes given as rewards 
to foldiers. Jonathan prefented histo David (1 Sam. xviii. 4.); 
and Joab tells the perfony who had feen Abfalom hanging 
from the tree, that if he had {mitten him to the ground, he 
would have given him ten fhekels of filver and a gird/ 
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The Greeks called it Gm, or Qu, and they thought it 


fo effential to a warrior, that Cawvebas became a general term 
for clothing themfclves in armour. Whence Agamemon is 
defcribed by Homer 
- Arpe:dns ce Boncey, ie Cewuadas cywy ey Ree 

and which no doubt occafioned Paufanias to fuppofe that 
Gm had a reference to the whole armour. So Herodotus, 
relsting the flight of Xerxes to Athens, deferibes him, when 
arrived at Abdera, and believine himifelf free from danger, 
avsw tiv Cums to have difarmed Aim/elf. (Urania. exx.) 

Among the Greeks, the belt was worn very differently 
from the manner already defcribed, and reached even to the 
thigh, whence Homer’s hero, (Odyff. 2.) 
“ Oroyouoy ofy eeurapsves wees punew,”? 
and Virgil’s A&oeas (1. x. 1. 86.) 
“ ocyus enfem 


Eripit a femore.”? 


Foot foldiers, we are tol¢, wore their fwords on the left 
horfemen, on the right fide. Jofephus, defcribing the down- 
fal of Jerufalem (J. iii.), exprefsly mentions horfemen with 
their iwords on the right. But whether this was conitantly 
the cafe, or frequently varied, as Lipfus has obferved of the 
Roman iword, cannot eafily be determined. 

Herodotus, mentioning the military habits of the Perfians, 
seth they had daggers fufpended to the right thigh by a 

elt. 

Beger has given a buft of Scipio, copied by Montfaucan 
(vol. iv. pl. vi. f. 4.), which has an embroidered belt hang- 
ing from the right; while a foldier on the arch of Conftan- 
tine is reprefented in [cale armour, with a belt fufpended 
from the left fhoulder. Montfaucon, vol. iv. pl. xx. f. 2. 

In our own country, like thofe of ancient times, it was 
frequently ornamented in the richeit ftyle ; and it is worthy 
of obfervation, that in fome of the moft magnificent illumi- 
nations of our ancient manufcripts, even in the fame piGure, 
the {word is reprefeated as indifcriminately belted on the 
right fide or the left. In later ages, the belt was given to 
a perfon when he was raifed to knighthood ; whence it has 
alfo been ufed as a badge of the knightly order. 

Bex is aifo a denomination applied to a fort of bandages 
in ufe among furgeons, &c. Thus we meet with quickfilver 
belts, ufed for the itch. A later writer defcribes a belt for 
keeping the belly ught, and difcharging the water in the 
operation of tapping. Medic. Eif. Edinb. tom, i. p. 218. 

Bet, or Bextis, in Leclefiaflical Writers of the Middle 
“ge, denotes a fort of flring of beads. 

Bett is alfo a frequent difeafe in fheep, cured by cutting 
their tails off, and laying the fore bare; then cafting mould 
on it, and applying tar and goofe-greale. 1 

BEL-TEIN, in AMythology, a iuperftitious cuftom, for- 
merly obferved in Scotiand and Ireland ; and according to 
Dr. Ledwich, on the authority of Wormius, in Scandinavia. 
Dr. O’Brien, in his Irifh Dictionary, explains it ignis Beli 
Dei Afatici 3 and mentions, that on the firft of May the 
Druids were ufed to light large fires on the fummits of hills, 
into which they drove four-footed beafts, uling at the fame 
time certain ceremonies, to expiate the fins of the people. 
This pagan ceremony of lighting thefe fires in honour of 
Belus, or the fun, gave its name to the month of May, 
which is called Beal-tine, and May-day /a Beaitine. On this 
day all the inhabitants of Ireland quenched their fires, and 
kindled them again out of fome part of the facred fire. That 
celebrated Irifh antiquarian, general Vallancey, infers from 
the name of this cultom, that it was derived from the Perfian- 
Scythians, or Pheenicians, by whom the fun was worthip- 
ped under the fame name of Belus, or Bel, and on the tops 
of hills allo, as appears from the igh places mentioned in 

{cripture. 
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feripture. In Gaul alfo there are traces of the fame fup- 
poled deity being worfhipped under the name Belinus. The 
Trih {till preferve the cuftom; and to this day in many 
places fires are lighted on the firft of May in the milking 
yards, which the men, women, and children pafs through 
or leap over, aud the cattle are driven through the flames of 
the burning ftraw. In the weftern ifles of Scotland, Mr. 
Martin found a like ceremony called by the fame name; and 
Mr. Pennant thus particularly deferibes it. ‘* It is a kind 
of rural facrifice, performed by the herdfmen of every village 
on the firt of May. They cut a fquare trench on the 
fround, leaving a turf in the middle; on that they make a 
fire of wood, on which they drefs a large caudle of egas, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk ; and bring, befides the ingredi- 
ents of the caudle, plenty of beer and whifkey; for each of 
the company muft contribute fomething. The rites begin 
with fpilling fome of the caudle on the ground by way of 
libation : on that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon 
which are raifed nine fquare knobs, each dedicated to fome 
particular being, the fuppoied preferver of their flocks and 
herds, or to fome particular animal the real deftroyer of 
them. Each perfon then turns his face to the fire, breaks 
off a knob, and flinging it over his fhou'der, fays, This J 
give to thee, preferve thou my horfes; this to thee, preferve 
thou my Jheep; andf{oon. After that, they ufe the fame 
ceremony to the noxious animals: This J give to thee, O fox! 
Spare thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow! this to thee, 
O eagle! When the ceremony is over, they dine on the cau- 
dle ; and after the feait is finifhed, what is left is hid by two 
perfons deputed for the purpofe; but on the next Sunday 
they reaffemble, and finifh the reliques of the firft entertain- 
ment.” That fire was adored in Ireland, is fufficiently 
proved from this celebrated feftival, independently of other 
circumitances ; but whether it can be urged in proof of the 
colonization of Ireland by the fouthera Scythians or Per- 
fians is not equatly clear. Dr. Ledwich fays, that fire was 
adored by the Celtes and Northern Scythians, and mentions 
from Wormius the manner of kindling it. On the other 
hand, the name bears a ftriking refemblance to that of the 
Afiatic deity; and the early naval expeditions of the Pheenici- 
ans render its having beencommunicated by them lefs improba- 
ble. The writer of this article has not, however, yet met with 
any account of a fimilar praétice amongit the nations in the 
fouth of Afia, or with any attempt to explain the name 
from thofe languages which are undoubtedly of Celtic ori- 
gin. The circumitance, indeed, of all languages having had 
one common fource, leflens the force of thofe arguments 
which are derived from a refemblance in words denoting the 
fame thing ; aud yet great ftreis is laid on fuch refemblance 
in the arguments for the Perfian colonization of Ireland. 
Colle@anea de rebus Hibernicis paflim. Pennant’s Tour in 
Scotland, vol. iii. O'Brien’s Irifh Diétionary. Ledwich’s 
Antiquities of Ireland. See Berinus. . 

Beurts, Fa/cie,in Afronomy, two zones or girdles fur- 
rounding Jupiter’s body, more lucid than the reft, and ter- 
minated by parallel lines; being fometimes broader, and 
fometime narrower, nor conftantly taking up the fame places 
in bis difk. Dark {pots have been frequently obferved on 
Jupiter’s belts. Caflini has alfo difcovered a permanent one 
in the moft northern part of the moft fouthern belt: by 
this he has determined che length of Jupiter’s day, that is, 
the time of his revolution on his axis, which is fivifhed in 
nine hours and fifty-fix minutes. Phil. Tranf. N° to, and 
vol. Ixtii. part. 1. N° rr. p. 73. Some aftronomers take the 
belts to be feas, which alternately cover and leave bare 
large countries of the planet ; and that the fpots are gulfs 
in thofe feas, perhaps as big as our ocean, and fometimes 
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full, fometimes dry. M. Azout rather imagine 

to be protuberances of the belts. Hitt. aes Rote 
1692. Phil. Tranf. No. 34. 1. 15. But other aftrono-ners 
take the fpots, which are tranfparent and moveable, for 
the thadows of Jupiter’s fatellites. The belts of Jupiter were 
firft obferved, and deferibed by Huygens in his Sytt, Satur- 
nin. p. 7. See Jupiter. 

Caffini alfo fpeaks of belts of Saturn; being three dark, 
ftraizbr, parallel bands, or fa/cie, on the difl of that planet. 
Saturn’s belts do not appear to be inherent on his globe, as 
thofe of Jupiter’s are; but rather to be large dark rings at 
a diftance from the planet, and furrounding his body. Some 
Imagine them to be clouds in his atmofphere. The middle- 
mott feems to be the thadow of Saturn’s ring. Hilt. Acad, 
Se. 1715. See Saturn. 

Betts, in Geography and Navigation, denote certain {traits 
near the Sound, through which fhips pafs from the Baltic to 
the German ocean. ‘Lhey belong to the king of Denmark, 
who exa&s a toll, varying in its amount, and in fome circum- 
{tances attending the colleGtion of it, from all thips that pafs 
through themas well as the Sound. (See Soun D.) They are 
divided into the greater and the /efer. The greater belt forms a 
communication between the Scaggerack or Cattegat fea and 
the Baltic, feparating the iflands ot Zeaiand and Funen. The 
leffer ox little belt forms a communication between the Catte- 
gat and Baltic, and feparates the ifle of Funen from the 
continent. The paffage from Affens to Arroe Sound, in 
the duchy of Slefwick, acrofs the iittle belt, is 9 miles. 

BELTURBET, a market and poft town of Ireland, 
in the county of Cavan, fituate on the river Erne, 8r 
Irith miles north-weft of Dublin. It has a navigation 
through Lough Erne to Bellech, within three miles of 
Ballyfhannon, where it is interrupted by confiderable falls, 
The navigation from Lough Erne is open to the town, 
with water enough in winter, and by reducing a few flats 
might be made completely fo in all feafons. No place in- 
deed can be better fituated for trade or for improvement ; 
the beautiful expanfion of water and pitturefque views are 
highly engaging, and the land is a found limeftone. Yet the 
market is indifferently fupplied, which may in great meafure 
be attributed to the cuftoms being taken in kind, without 
any lawful ftandard or meafure, fo that it is more advantage- 
ous forthe buyers and fellers to go to other markets. ‘Thee 
cuftoms are individual property, and fet for rool, per annum. 

The town was regularly divided into compartments, 
termed homefleads; each of which contains 36 {quare 
yards, to which is annexed a proportionate quantity of 
bog. Every houfholder has alfo a right to graze on an 
extenfive common belonging to the town, which was given 
by the Lanefborough family, to which it formerly belonged, 
and which feems to have {pared no expence for its improve- 
ment. Another grant of two hundred acres has become the 
property of the burpeffes, who divided it, and have tranf- 
mitted it down in their refpeétive families. There are fome 
neat houfes, efpecially thote lately ereéted on the part now be- 
longing to lord Farnham; but in general they are mean and 
thatched. There are an excellent flour-mill, a brewe ry, di- 
fillery, and malt-houfes in the town; and fome yarn is 
brought to marker, but no webs. Cultivation is improved 
in the neighbourhood ; but is yet very defective. The ma- 
nures ufed are afhes, marl, and dung; though there is good 
limeftone, and much of the foil contills of deep clays which 
could be fo well reclaimed with lime, yet this is never ufed, 
but fent by the lake to the county of Fermanagh. In the 
chureh-yard is the vettige of a great fortification, inclofing 
an extentive plot of ground, the baltions and falient angles 
of which are yet perfect; they were admirably planned and 
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ef great flrength, Belturbet was a borough town, and, 
previous to the union, fent two members to parliament. 

BELTZ, or Berz,a palatinate of that part of Poland 
which was formerly called Little or Red Ruffia, and which 
included three diflriéts, viz. Bufk, Horodla, and Hrabowiec. 
Its capital, bearing the fame name, is a large town, feated 
among marfhes in the confines of Volhynia. N. lat. 50° 15’. 
E. long. 23° 50’. © 

Betz, a town of Croatia, 12 miles S.S. W. of Varafdin, 

BELVEDERE, or Bervipere, a town of European 
Turkey, and capital of a province of the fame name, in the 
Morea, which province lies on the weitern coaft, and is the 
richeft and moit fertile in the Morea. From this province the 
raifins called ‘* Belvederes,’’ derive their name. The town lics 
20 miles fouth of Chiarenza. N. lat. 38° 5’. E.long. 22° o’. 

Bervepere, in Architedure. Sce BEvvipERe. 

BELVEZ, in Geography, a town of France, and chief 
place of acanton, in the department of the Dordogne, and the 
diltri& of Sarlat, g§ leagues S.S.E. of Perigueux. The place 
costains 2099, anc the canton 7987 inhabitants, the territory 
includes 1474 kiliometres, and 15 communes. N,. lat. 
44° 46’. E; long. 0° 54!. 

BELUGA, in Zoology, the name of Derpuinus Lev- 
cAs in Pennant’s Quadrupeds. 

Betuca Jlone, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a calculus 
or flone found in the beluga fifh. This ftone is found in fifth 
of both fexes, but moft frequently in the male; and in thofe 
of all ages and fizes. It occurs, however, but feldom ; 
whence it is inferred, that thefe {tones are no natural part 
of the fifh, but mere morbid concretions, like the bezoar 
ftones in the animals which produce them, or like the 
ftone in human bladders. It is of various fhapes and fizes ; 
but its moft ufual figure is either globular or oval. It is of 
a yellowith-white colour, and of a {mooth and naturally po- 
lifhed furface, and jn fize it is between a pigeon’s egg and that 
ofa goofe. It is ufually compaét, ponderous, and folid, 
not friable, but requiring a ftrong blow to break it; how- 
ever, it yields eafily to the faw, which defaces its internal 
firuGture, that is naturally very elegant and regular. It con-~ 
filts of feveral concentric coats, adhering firmly to one ano- 
ther, and formed about a nucleus, which generally appears 
to be fome heterogeneous fubftance. It differs from all other 
ftones of the fame kind in its radiated ftructure, as it is com- 

ypofed of a number of regular and eyen ftriz proceeding from 
the centre to the circumference, and reprefenting, both in 
colour and form, the flakes of the ‘‘ terra foliata tartari,”’ 
or the ftriated fpicule of antimony. If the ftone be feraped 
to powder and {prinkled upon a hot iron, it gives a faint 
urinous {mell, and calcines into a light, infipid, greyifh earth. 
The people about the Volga hold it in high eftimation, and 
aicribe to it great virtues. ‘They fay, it promotes delivery ; 
and they give it in. cafes of the ftone, and diforders of the 
urinary parts, in dofes of from 1o grains to a dram. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. xliv. p. 2.0. 4. 

BELVIDERE, or Betvenere, in drchite@ure. This word 
meaning Jeautiful view is ufed in Italy, to denote thofe edifices 
built for the purpofe of enjoying a fine profpe& ; thefe are of 
two kinds, either detached buildings, or little cupolas (or, to 
ufe the expreflive Englith term, /oog-outs,) raifed on the tops of 
houfes which terminate them ornamentally,and where one may 
enjoy the frefhnefs of the evening and the beauties of nature. 

Almott all the houfes in Rome have belvederes of the laft 
kind, the others generally belong to the palaces and pleafure 
grounds of the great. The moft celebrated and remarkable 
of allis the Belvedere of the Vatican. This large edifice 
Was originally built by Bramante, detached from the ponti- 


fical palace, to which it has fince been united by two long : 
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galleries. It commands the view of the rich champaign, 
which furrounds the town on this fide; the chain of the Apen- 
nines forms the magnificent diitance of the pi@ture, while the 


‘foreground is occupied by the city itfelf, which is feen in its 


whole extent. 1tis trom thence that one may fay with Martial; 
** Hine feptem dominos videre montes , 2 
Et totum licet eftimare Romam.” 

Belvederes are common in France; they are generally fingle 
falocns open to the air, or enclofed with doors and windows. 
They are, however, fometimes compofed of various apart- 
ments, veltibules, faloons, cabinets, &c. fuch is the Beive- 
dere in the menegerie of Seanx. When, however, thefe 
buildings are at a conficerable diftance from the manfion, 
and contain feveral apartments for the purpofe of entertain. 
ment, they are called Zrianons. 4 

In England, though the name of Belvedere is not ufed, it 
may be properly applied to many of our garden-buildings, 
The old manifions were very commonly gloomy both in fitua- 
tion and in conftruction, but they generally poflefled a /um- 
mer-houfe, which was built in an elevated and agreeable part 
of the garden, where in the mof genial months of the year 
the family might enjoy the air, the profpe&, and the focial 
pleafures, without the ceremony of the drawing-room. In our 
modern villas the beauties of fituation are confulted,.end every 
idea of gloom is banifhed by the long windows, the fath- 
doors, and the wide extended lawn ; the fubftantial fummer- 
houfe is, therefore, unnecefiary ; but of the temples, cottages, 
objects which adorn the modern grounds, while fome are 
merely the ornaments of the Jandfcape, others very exactly 
an{wer the defcription of the Belvedere. 

Bexvipere, or Belvedere, in Botany. See Scoparia. 

- Bexvipere, in Geography, a new townfhip of America, 
in Franklin county, and {tate of Vermont.—Alfo, a village 
in New Jerfey, in the Suffex county, on the Delaware river, 
and at the mouth of Pequeft river, 11 miles above Eafton, 
in Pennfylvania. - 

BELVIS, a {mall town of Spain, in Eftremadura, witha 
caftle, feated between two mountains. 

BELULCUM, a furgical inftrument of various figures, 
contrived for extraGting darts, arrows, or the like from wounds. 
Hence alfo the denomination belulcum ; quafi co Bros edxay. 

BELUNUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
Rhetia, and the country of the Veneti, now Beluno. 

BELUR, in Geography, the general name given to the 
Alpine region, which divides the fouthern parts of the an- 
cient Scythta, or Great Bucharia, from Little Bucharia, 
lying in about N. lat. 37°, and E. long. 71°, between Kot- 
lan to the north, and Kilan to the fouth, and Badakfhan in 
Great Bucharia on the weft, and Balfiftan, or Little Thi- 
bet on the fouth-eait. Strahlenberg has introduced a town 
of the fame name into his map, but its exittence is dubious. 
Rennell places it at the foot of the mountain, in N. lat. 37°, 
and E. long. 71°. He has alfo marked a lake near it, from 
whence flows the Amu, which, after its junétion with feveral 
others, proceeds to Badakfhan. 

Bexur Jag, denoting, in the Mungl language, “the 
dark or cloudy mountains,”’ part of that ridge of mountains 
which, ina nearly meridional courfe, terminates Great Bucha- 
ria on the eaft, and divides it from Little Bucharia. 'Thefe 
mountains are covered with perpetual fnow. They forma 
chain, fuppofed to be the ancient Imaus, which proceeds 
nearly north and fouth, and is continued by the mountains 
of Alakor Alak Oola, on the north of Little Bucharia, which 
join the Bogdo, and on the fouth is more intimately con- 
neéted with the Hindooh Koh than with the northern 
ridges of ‘Thibet. Thofe who live at the foot of thefe moun- 
tains gather a great quantity of gold and filver duit in the 


{pring, 
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fpring, which is brought down by torrents when the fuow 
ts. ¥ . 

Bexvs, in Extomolozy, a {pecies of Papitio, that inha- 
bits Surinam. ‘The wings are greenifh; inner margio of the 
polterior pair rather pale; beneath brown, with red lunar 
marks, Fabricius and Jablonfky. 

Bexvs, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, fituate 
near the columns of Hercules. Steph. Byz. ‘This was pro- 
bably the fame with Belo or Belon. 

Bexvs, now Kardanah, a river of Pheenicia, which flowed 


at the diltance of two ttadia fouth from Ptolemais. It had its _ 


fource in mount Carmel, about 4 miles to the ealt of the 
Kifhon, in the lake called by Pliny Cendevia. The fand 
of this mver and its vicinity was peculiarly excellent, ac- 
cording to Strabo, for the manufa@ture of glafs; and here, 
according to Pliny, the manufa€ture of glafs was firlt dif- 
covered. 

* Bexus, in Ancient Hiflory and Mythology, is fuppofed by 
fome to have been the Pul of feripture; and the founder of 
the Affyrian monarchy; and they add, that he left his king- 
dom to his fon Ninus, or Tiglath-Pilefer, who caufed him 
to be worihipped after his death, and erected to his honour 
the famous tower of Babel, or Belus, in the city of Babylon. 
Others conceive Belus to have been the Nimrod of Scripture, 
and more ancient than the Affyrian kingdom. (See Assy- 
nia and Bapyton). The tower of Belus was afterwards 
ufed by the Chaldeans as an aitronomical obfervatory ; and 
it is faid, that Belus himfelf promoted the ftudy of aftrono- 
my, in order to encourage that faith in altrological predic- 
tions, which he knew how to apply to political purpofes. 
Hence, as Belus was honoured with a place among the di- 
vinities, fome have traced the origin of thofe fables that are 
found concerning him in the Grecian mythology, to this cir- 
cumftance. ‘ 

Belus, confidered as the founder of the Aflyrian and Ba- 
bylonian empires, became the principal object of veneration 
and worfhip among the later Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
others, over whom the defcendants of his family exterded 
the dominion he had founded. Accordingly, a temple was 
ereéted to him in the city of Babylon, and alfo a tower; 
though it is not improbable, that the honour of this temple 
and tower was meant to be divided between him and the 
true God. This building (fee Basyton) confilted of eight 
towers raifed above one another; and in the apartments 
was placed a magnificent bed, with a golden table near it, 
-but without any image; nor was any perfon fuffered to lie 
yhere in the night, except a particular woman, who, as the 
pricils reported, was preterred by the god to all others. In 
this place, according to their accout, he ufed to come and 
repote himfelf; fo that they muft have regarded him as the 
fupreme god, who either could not be reprefented, or not 
bear the prefumption in them of attempting his refemblauce. 
Beneath this there was another temple, in which was a gi- 
gantic image of Jupiter or Belus, made of folid gold, witha 
table and a throne of the fame metal. This Jupiter, fup- 
pofed to be the great Pul, or Belus, by being placed below 
the great and fupreme god [eems to have implied, that Be- 
lus, or Pul, divided the empire ot the univerfe with him, and 
that as the former was the god of heaven, the other was at 
leaft delegated god ou earth, and invefted with all power by 
the immediate appointment of the invifible ruler of all things. 
Some have fuppofed, that the Babylonians, by their fuperior 
deity, meant the fun, which was undoubtedly a very ancient 
and a very general objeét of worfhip; and the appellation 
Belus itfelf might be fynonymous wich that of Baal, which 
denoted god or lord. (See Baar.) In the Babylonian 
temple there were aifo two altars, one of gold, of a moderate 
fize, and another much larger: on the former were facrificed 
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none but fucking victims, and on the other none but thofe 
that were full grown. The former feemed to have been de- 
voted to the fupreme god; and the other to his fubordinate, 
Jupiter. They had alfo facrifices that were offered to both, 
Upon the whole, it feems not improbable, that by-Bel, Baal, 
or Belus, the Babylonians underttood either the fun or their 
deified founder Pul; but whether they transformed him into 
the fun, or kept the worfhip of this luminary, and that of 
their hero diftin@, fo as never to confound them topether, 
is a queftion not eafily decided. For a defcription of the 
temple of Belus, fee Herodotus, lib. i. {ee alfo Banyton. 

BELUTTA, in Botany.. See Cerosia and Crinum. 

BELY Bocve, in Mythology. See Bely Bocur 

BELZ, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri of L’Orient. The place contains 1321 and the canton 
g820 inhabitants; the territory includes 1473 kiliometres 
and 5 communes. 


BELZICA,) a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 


-Lublin, 14 miles S. W. of Lublin. 


BELZIG, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and ele€torate of Saxony, feated on the Welle; 30 
miles E. of Magdeburg. The prefeéturate of which this is 
the chief town bears the fame name. 

BEMA, @nzx, in Antiguily, denotesa ftep or pace. 

The bema made a kind of itinerary meafure among the 
Greeks, whofe length was equivalent to one cubit, and two 
thirds, or ten palms. 

Whence alfo the term Pnyursuv, to meafure a road. 

Bema, in Leclefiaflical Writers, denotes the altar-part, or 
fanctuary, in the ancient churches. In which fenfe, bema 
made the third or innermoft part of the church, anfwering 
to the chancel among us, . 

Bema was alfo ufed for the bifhop’s chair, feat, or throne, 
placed in the fanétuary. It was called bema, from the {icps 
by which it was to be afcended. 

Bema was alfo ufed for the reader’s defk, 

This in the Greek church was denominated Bryce yorwry 
in the Latin church amuo. 

Bema is more peculiarly ufed for the Manichers? altar, 
which was in a different place from that of the catholics. 

Bema was alfo a denomination given by this feét to the 
anniverfary of the day when Janes was killed, which with 
them was a folemn fealt, and a day of rejoicing. 

One of the chief ceremonies of the fealt confifted in fet- 
ting out and adorning their bema, or altar, with great mag- 
nificenice, 

BEMBEA, or Bemrt, in Geography, a province of the 
kingdom of Angolain Africa, which 1s divided into Higher 
and Lower, extending on one fide along the fea, and on the 
other dividing the kingdom of Angola from the other foreign 
ftates on the fouth. The country is populous and abounda 
with large and {mall cattle, with the tat of which the inha- 
bitants anoint their heads and bodies; and they alfo clothe 
themfelves with the hides, coarfely drefled. ‘They are ad- 
diéted to the fame idolatrous fuperttitions with other parts of 
the kingdom, but {peak a quite different language. The 
great river Lutano, or San Francifeo, waters and fertilizes 
molt part of this province ; but {warms with crocodiles, fea- 
horfes and monttrous ferpents, which not only dettroy much 
of its fifth, b o great mifchicf to the adjacent grounds, 

BEMBER, a town of Hiadootkan, in the direct road from 
Lahore to Cafhmere; at the diftance of 33 Acbaree coffes 
(each cofs being 4757 yards.) ona bearing of N. a litle 
W. from Lahore, N. lat. 33°. E. long. 73° 30! 

BEMBEX, in Entomology, one ot the Fabrician genera 
of Piezara, and forming. i the Lianaan tyftem, a fection 
inthe Vesra genus; they are diftinguifhed by having the 
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tongue infle€&ted, and five cleft ; lip advanced, mouth invol- 
ved. See Vespa. ‘ 
BEMBO, Peter, Cardizal, in Biography, an eminent re- 
ftorer of literature, was the fon of Bernardo Bembo, a Vene- 
tian nobleman, and born at Venice in 1470. Having ftudied 
Latin and polite literature, in his early youth, under Urticio, 
he went to Meffina in 1492, to purfue the ftudy of the Greek 
language, under Conftantine Lafcaris. At Padua, whither he 
removed in 1495. he received inftru@tions in philofophy from 
Nicholas Leonico Tomeo. Upon his father’s fettlement 
at Ferrara in 1498, he had an opportunity of forming an 
intimate friendfhip with Leoniceno, Tebaldeo, Sadoleto, 
and Hereules Strozzi, and he foon afterwards began to dif- 
tinguifh himfelf as a writer. His “ Azolani,’? which were 
difcourfes on love, written in the Italian language, and fo 
named from the caftle of Azoli, where they were compofed, 
became very popular throughout Italy. At this time he 
was alfo one of the principal ornaments of the academy, 
founded by Aldus Manutius in his native city. In 1512 he 
vifited Rome, and was well received by pope Julius IL. and 
by his fucceffor Leo X. he was appointed fecretary, with an 
ample falary. Although, in conformity to the licentiou{nefs 
of the papal court at this time, he kept a miftrefs, by whom 
he had three children, he difcharged the duties of his office 
to the pope’s fatisfaQion, and was employed by him _in va- 
rious important embaffies. In 1520, he removed to Padua, 
for the recovery of his health, where, upon the death of the 
pope, he fixed his refidence, pafling a tranquil life in the pro- 
fecution of his ftudies, and in the converfation of men of 
letters. To his houfe, which was richly furnifhed with books 
and MSS. a fele& colle&tion of medals and antiquities, and 
a botanical garden, men of feience reforted as to a literary 
academy. In 1539, he was nominated to the dignity of car- 
dinal by pope Paul LIT. which with fome reluctance he ac- 
cepted, and he then femoved to Rome. He was previoufly 
ordained prieft; and, it is faid, that he altogether changed his 
mode of life, and feduloufly devoted himfelf to the duties of 
bis ecclefiaftical fun@tions. Although he was nominated to the 
bifhopric of Gubbioin 1541, and in 1544 tranflated to that 
of Bergamo, he refided at Rome, and was much honoured 
by the pope, as well as refpeGed by perfons of the firit cha- 
raéter in the court. He died Jan. 18, 1547, and was buried 
in the Dominican church, called St. Maria Alla Minerva. 
Asa writer of Italian verfe, cardinal Bembo formed himfelf 
upon the model of Petrarch, and contributed to reform and 
polith the poetry of his own country. His profe compofi- 
tions are written with elegance and purity of expreffion, but 
without any diftieguifhing traces of genius. In his Latin 
ftyle, he was “ Ciceronian,”’ to the extreme of affeétation ; 
and on this account he was cenfured and ridiculed for apply- 
ing the terms “ heros’? to Chnift, and ‘*dea’”’ to the Virgin 
Mary; and for ufing ‘ perfuafio” for faith, and for denot- 
ing Leo’s elegtion by *! deorum immort+lium beneficiis.”” 
Like many others of the Italian literati of that age, he feems 
to have thought lightly of his religious creed ; and to have 
been more afraid of tranfgreffing with regard to his Latinity 
than with refpe@ to the decorum which religion required. 
To this purpofe, he diffuaded a friend from reading St. Paul’s 
epiltles, left he fhould injure his ftyle ; and it is faid that he 
would never read the briefs or breviary for fear of corrupt- 
ing his own Latinity. Neverthelefs his own epiltles have 
been charged with grofs faults, and even folecifms. Some 
compolitions of his early days were licentious and obfcene. 
His ‘ Hiftory of Venice,’’ written in claffical Latin, in 12 
books, was undertaken in 1530, by the order of the council 
of ten, and is more admired for elegance of dition thas for 
profundity and accuracy. His principal works are, ‘ Epif- 
tole, nomine Leonis pont. Max. lib. xvi.’ Venet. 1536; 
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« Epift. Familiarum,”’ lib. vi. Venet. 1552; ‘ Le Rime,” 
comprehending his poetical verfes, in one volume, Rom. and 
Venet. 1548; “ Le Profe,’’ held in high eftimation by the 
Italians, in allufion to which Apoftolo Zeno fays, that 
‘© Bembo was the firft who explained to his countrymen the 
mechanif{m and conftruétion of their native language.” ‘* Hif- - 
toria Rerum Venetarum, lib. xil.”” Venet. 1551. All his 
works, both in Italian and Latin, were collected and pubs 
lifhed in 4 vols. fol. Venice, 1729. Gen. Dié. Gen Biog. 

BEMBRIDGE Point, in Geography, lies at the ealtera 
extremity of the ifle of Wight, in N. lat. 50° 40’ 15”, and 
W. long. 1° 4’ 45", and is well known to feamen asa ledge 
that runs more than two miles into the fea, E, N. E. 

BEM-CURINI, in Botany. See Justrcra. 

BEMELS, in Geography, a town of the Netherlands, in 
the duchy of Luxemburg, feated on the eaft fide of the Mo- 
felle; 2 miles N. E. of Graven Macheren. 

BEMICARY Pornt and Bay, are fituate between Dry 
and Milk river, about N. W. by W. from the pitch of Port- 
land, the fouthern extremity of the ifland of Jamaica. The 
point or eaftern limit of the bay isin N. lat. 17°55’. and W. 
long. 77° 17/. 

BEMILUCIUS, in Mythology, a furname of Jupiter, ree 
refented young and beardle{s. 

BEMINSTER, or Beaminster, in Geography, a town 
of confiderable antiquity in the county of Dorfet, England. 
It is feated on the {mall river Birt, which rifes near the town, 
and running fouthward falls into the Britifh channel at Brid- 
port harbour. This manor, and two others connected with 


‘it, belong to two of the prebends of Salifbury cathedral, 


Though of remote origin, Beminfler does not contain any 
particular obje&t of antiquity, and its chapel, a handfome 
large pile of building, is dependant on the parifh church 
of Netherbury, which is nearly two miles diftant. The town 
is large and refpe&table, having many manufaturers fettled 
in it, and moft of its inbabitants employed in making fail- 
cloth, locks, copper goods, leather, &c.: and fome of thefe 
trades are greatly facilitated by the water of the river Birt, 
and the machinery operated on by it. Beminfter has fuffered 
repeatedly and materially by fire, and the deftructive {word 
of civil war. Thefe two were united on the 14th of April 
1644, when prince Maurice was quartered in the town, but 
forced to quit it on that day, as the enemy had fired it in 
five places. From the report of a perfon who vifited it foon 
after, we are informed it was ‘< the pityfulleft fpectacle that 
man can behold, hardly a houfe left not confumed by fire. 
There were fevenfcore and four dwelling-houfes, befides 
barns and ftables burnt,’ and the lofs fuftained was eftimated 
at above twenty-one thoufand pounds. ‘The inhabitants 
foon afcerwards received from the parliament 2000}. with 
which, and other fums, they rebuilt the town; but in June 
1064, it was again confumed, when the lofs amounted to 
nearly 10,0001. In March 1781, another fire occurred here, 
and ina few hours upwards of fifty dwelling-houles, with 
feveral barns, ftables, outbuildings, &c. were reduced to 
ruins. In fpite of thefe calamitous events, Beminfter is now 
a populous and flourifhing town, confiiting of 337 houfes, 
and 2140 inhabitants. [ts principal public buildings are the 
chapel, a free-{chool, an alms-noule, and a market-oufe. 
The firft ftands on high ground at the fouthern fide of the 
town, and confilts of a body, two aifles, a chancel, a chantry, 
and a high tower. On the weftern front of the latcer are 
fome emblematical flatues in niches. Within the chapel are 
fome handfome monuments to the Strodes, and other families, 
The free-fchool was founded by Mis. Frances Tucker, 10 
1684, for the education of twenty of the poorelt boys of 
the town. The Rev. Samuel Hood, father of the lords 
Hood and Bridport, was matter of this ichool in 1777. 

The 
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The alms-houfe was built and amply endowed by fir John 
Strede of Parnham, knt. 

__ Ja this town are cone annual fair, a weekly market on 
Thuriday, and two annual public fales for catile, cheefe, Kc. 

About ove mile fouth of Beminiter is Parnham, an ancient 
manfion belonging +o fir William Oylander, bart. At 
Vatt-Axnoller, in this neighbourhood, 1s.a hill of the fame 
name, whence iffue three {prings, which are the fources of 
the rivers Axe, Dirl, and Simene. Hutehins’s Hiltory of 
Dorlerihire, vol. i. 

BEMMEL, Witrram Van, in Biography, a painter of 
landfcapes, was born at Utrecht in 1630, and after having 
been a difciple of Herman Sachtleven, vifited Rome for the 
improvement of his tafte and knowledge. His colouring is 
lively and natural, but fometimes inclining too much to 
green; his figures, {uch as boats, barges, and other veffels, 
introduced on the rivers or flationed near the banks, are 
well defigned, aad touched with fpirit. The lights and 
fhadows of his landicapes are ciftributed with fingular fkill, 
aad his flies are ufually clear, warm, and natural. -He died 
in 1703... Pilkington. 

BEMNASIR, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Kerman; 140 mules S. E. of Sirgiau. 

BEMOL., Pr. B-motre, Jia/. in Guiro’s Scare of 
DMufic, implies B flat, the 4th of the key of F natural, and 
the molle hexachord. 

In early times of counterpoint, before tranfpofed keys 
were ufed, i. e. keys different from the authentic and plagal 
modes, (fee EccrestasticatMopes,) the 4th of a major 
key, defcending, and 6th of a minor key, were underftood 
to be flat, and the 7th, afcending, fharp, without being 
marked. And though two of the modes are in the key of 
D minor, and two in F major, all which require one flat at 
the clef, and two in E minor, and two in G major, each re- 
quiring a fharp at the clef, they were left to the divination 
of the finger, without chara€ters of indication. See Hexa- 
cHxoep and Mope. 

The Abbé Feyton, in {peaking of thefe myfteries, muft 
be allowed to have exercifed {cience and ingenuity, yet, it 
is to be feared, that the young itudent will be more puzzled 
and perplexed than divers: by his fubtilities in this 
article. 

BEM-Posta, in Geography, a {mall town of Portugal, 
in the province of Tras-los-Montes, containing about 400 
juhabitants. : 

BEN, Beew, or Benen, Oil of, isa fine inodorous and 
infipid fixed oil, procured from the Ben nut, (Glans Un- 
guentarius, Balasos Murepfiki) the fruit of the Guitan- 
pina Moringa. 

"The oil of Ben is prepared in the Levant, in Egypt, Syria, 
and alfo in Italy, by exprefion of the nut. Geoflroy yives 
the quantity of oil procured to be 30} ounces from about 8 
pounds of the nut. The oil is valuable on account of its 

purity, and freedom from {mell and tafte ; hence it may 
kept for a long time without altering, or becoming in any 
yo eT ae and acrimonious. On this account. it is not 
difpofed to become drying, like fo many of the other fixed 
oils. It is ufed very largely in perfumery as a bafis or ve- 
hicle into which the art of the perfumer is able to infufe the 
fine fragrant {cent of various delicate flowers, that do not 
of themfelves retain a fufficient b-fis in which to fix their 
fcent. Thus a great proportion of the oily cfleaces of the 
shops are only perfumed oil of ben, and the fcenting matter 
(whichis probably @ very minute quantity of effential oil) 
may be again feparated from the oil of ben, by means of 
alcohol. ‘The method of preparing this perfumed oil we 
have defcribed under the article Anxoma. 
The unalterability of this oil would render it the moft va- 
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luable fubftance for cerates or liniments in pharmacy, were 
it fufficiently common. It is aétually employed for this 
purpofe in many parts of Italy. 

Ben Dutd, in Geosraphy, a mountain of Ireland, fituate 
partly in King’s county, and partly in the county of ‘Tip- 
perary ; 16 miles welt of Kilkenny. 

Ben Cruachan, a folitary mountain of Scotland, in Ar- 
gylethire, the clevation of whichis 3300 feet abeve the fea. 

Ben pe a mountain of Ireland, in the county of 
Galway; 4 miles S. W. of Rofs. 

Ben Lawres, Ben Ledy, Ben Lomond, Ben More, Ben 
Perlich. See Grampian Hills. 

Ben Newis, or Benevis, a mountain of Scotland, in the 
Highlands, reckoned to be the highelt mountain in Great Bri- 
tain, being eflimated at 4370 feet above the level of the fea, 
and yet not much above the quarter of the height of Mount 
Blanc. Tt is fituated in the parifh of Kilmalie, Invernefs- 
fhire. This extraordinary mountain has’ never been fvffici- 
ently inveftigated by any mineralogift: but Mr. Williams 
fays, that it confifts moftly of porphyry “ of 2 reddifh catt, 
in which the pale rofe, the blueifh, and yellowifh white co- 
lours are finely blended, and thaded through the body of 
the ftone.” Many fpecimens of green porphyry are alfo 
intermixed, with angular {fpecks of white quartz. A red 
granite alfo prevails, which contains a vein of lead ore im- 
pregnated with filver. On the north-eaft fide this moun- 
tain prefents a precipice nearly perpendicular, and of a 
progigione height, being by fome accounts 1500 feet. The 
view from the fummit is grand, exhibiting moft of the weit- 
ern iflands, from the paps of Jura to the hills of Cullen in 
Skey ; on the eaft it extends to Ben Lawres in Perththire, 
and the river Nefs; and the extent of view is about 80 
miles. The fuperior half of the mountain is almoft deftitute 
of vegetation. The fummit is flat, with a gentle acclivity. 
Snow remains inthe crevices throughout the year; but here 
are no glaciers, nor other magnificent Alpine features. 
Drumalban, the “ Dorfum Britanniz,’”’ of the old writers, 
feems to be Ben Nevis, with the high defert moor of Ra- 
naal, extending 20 miles to the eaftof that mountain. ‘T'o 
the north-weft of Ben-nevis is the long mountain of Corria- 
rok, near fort Auguftus, over which a military road has 
been formed in a zigzag dire€tion. Near the wet of this 
mountain arifes the rapid river Spey, and various other 
ftreams, all running to the wefl, Sinclair’s Account of 
Scotland, vol. viii, Williams’s Natural Hiilory of the 
Mineral Kingdom. 

Ben WVevis,a mountain of Scotland in the Highlands, on 
the welt of Rofsthive, eftimated at 3720 feet in height. 

Several other mountains of Scotland are diftinguifhed by 
the appellation Ben, in conjunction with fome other word. * 

BENABARRI, or Benavarnl, a valley, and a place 
of the fame name, featcd among the Pyrenées, in the pro- 
vince of Aragon, in Spain, on the frontiers of Catalonia. ' 
N. lat. 41” 55’. E. long. 0’ 4o’. 

BENAC, atown of France, in the department of the 
Te and Villaine, and chief place of a canton in the diftritt 
of Redon; 8+ leagues S. of Rennes. 

BEN-ALI, a populous town of Egypt, between Mon- 
falit and Affiidt, or Siout. Thefe three places, with'Girg’, 
conltitute the chief marts of the trade of Upper Egypt. 

BENAMENIL, a town of France, in the department 
of the Meu d chief place of a canton is the diftriét of 
Luneville ; ues eaft of Luneville. 

BENARES,a(oubsh or province of Hindooftan, bound- 
edon the north and north-weft by Oude, on the eafthy Bahar, 
and on the fouth and weft by Allahabad. This diftriét is 
about 120miles long,and 10obroad; and contains, with its de-* 
pendencies, 12,741 {quare tet miles ; its foil is fertile, 1 
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the country populous. The Zemindary of Benares, which 
includes ail the circars of Gazypour and Chunar, conflituted 
a part of the dominions of Oude, until the year 1775, when 
its tribute or quit-rent of 24 lacks, fince increafed to 40, 
was transferred to the Englifh, on occafion of the cef- 
fion of the province tothe India Company. This Zemin- 
dary, lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, occupies the priacipal 
part of the {pace between Bahar and Oude, fo that only a 
{mall part of the territory of thelatter toaches Bahar on the 
north-weit. In 5786 the clear revenue of Benares amounted 
to 380,000]. Almoft in every village of this province, 
which isin avery profperous ftate, a perfon is employed in 
teaching the youth to read and write ; and they have a fin- 
gular method of teaching reading and writing at the fame 
time. The boys are collected upon a fmooth flat of fand, 
and with a finger or a {mall reed form the letters there, 
which they pronounce at the fame time. As often as the 
{pace before each fcholar is filled up with writing, it is ef- 
faced, and prepared for a new leffon: thus the expence of 
pens, ink, paper, and even a houfe is avoided. The educa- 
tion at Benares is chiefly initituted for the Brahmins. 
Benares, the chief city of the forementioned diltri, is 
very rich, and the moft completely built of any. It eccu- 
pies the north bank of the Ganges; aad 3s diftant from Cal- 
cutta by the road, about 460 miles, and by Moorfhedabad 
565 miles. Its ancient name was Kafi; but there are no 
notices concerving it in the works of the ancient geogra- 
phers. If it had exifted during the time of the Syrian am- 
baffadors, Pliny would have noticed it, as he has done Me- 
thora or Matura, and Clifobara, which lay near the Jumnah 
river. The city is about fix miles long and four wide ; and 
may be viewed in its utmoit extent from the tops of the Mi- 
narets of the mofque, erected by Aurungzecbe on the foun- 
dation of an ancient Hindoo temple, and lately repaired by 
Mr. Haltings. It abounds in coitly ftructures; but Mr. 
Forlter, in his “* Journey from Bengal to England,” fays, 
that the irregular and compreffed manner which has been in- 
variably adopted in forming the ftreets, deftroys the effe& 
which fymmetry and arrangement would have bettowed on a 
city, entitled, from its valuable buildings, to a preference of 
any capital, feen by him in India; and it is alfo very inju- 
rious to the falubrity of the town. At Benares the num- 
ber of Furopeans is very {mall ; a judge, regifter, colleétor, 
with a few civil fervants, conftitute the whole of the com- 
paay’s citablifhment there ; and a few private merchants and 
planters make up the whole fociety. Of natives, however, 
the number is great ; and many of the bankers are the prin- 
cipal creditors of the India Company, and poffefs immenfe 
fortunes. ‘The poor in Benares are ftill more numerous, 
owing to the crowd of pilgrims, who come fram all parts 
to vilit fo facred a place. Mr. Hodges, in his “ Travels 
in India,” informs us, that in examining one of the temples 
of Benares, he was furprized to find moi{t of the ornamental 
parts of Grecian architecture in a building erected on the 
plains of Hindooftan. Benares has been from time imme- 
morial the Athens of India, the refidence of the moft 
learned Brahmins, and the feat both of {cience and literature. 
Here, itis probable, whatever remains of the ancient aftro- 
nomicalgknowledge and difcoveries of the Brahmins is full 
preferved. M. Bernier (Voy. ii. p. 148.) faw, in the year 
1668, a large hall in this city filled with the works of the 
Indian philofophers, phyficians, and poets. Sir Robert 
Chambers has defcribed the obfervatory at Benares, which 
he vifited in1772. (See Osservatory.) He has more 
lately difcovered in this city the ‘ Surya Siddhanta,” on the 
principles of which the whole Indian aftronomy is founded. 
Several confiderable extra€ts of this work have been tranf- 


lated by Samuel Davis, efq. to whom this valuable work 
was communicated. It is compofed in the Sanfkreet language, 
and profeffes to be a divine revelation, communicated to 
mankind more than two millions of years ago, towards the 
clofe of the Sutty or Satya Jogue, the firft of the four fabu- 
lous ages, into which the Hindoo mythologiits divide the 
period during which they fuppofe the world to have exiited. 
Tt appears from what is already known of this book, that 
independently of the fi€tion and romance which are blended 
in the account of its origin, it contains a very rational and 
elaborate fyftem of aftronamical calculation, and feveral rules 
and tables, for the calculation cf eclipfes, &c. which feem 
very much to favour the hypothefis adopted by M. Bailly, 
Dr. Robertfon, and others, that afcribes a very high anti- 
quity to the aftronomy cf the Brahmins. Inthe rules con- 
tained in this work, isincluded a fyftem of trigonometry, 
founded on certain geometrical theorems, with which, 
though unknown to Prolemy and the Greek geometricians, 
modern mathematicians are well a quainted. For an ac- 
count of the aftronomical-computations of the Hindoos, by 
Samuel Davis, efg. fee Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 225;,, 
&c. Svo. and for remarks en the aftronomy of the Brahmins, 
and for an account of the principles on which the Hindoo 
fyftem of trigonometry is founded, by profeffor Playfair, fee 
Edinb. Tranf. vol. ii. p. 135. It appears, however, from 
an elaborate differtation on the antiquity of the Surya Sidd- 
hanta, by Mr. J. Bentley, publifhed in the Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. vi. p. 540, &c. that the fy{tem, fo eagerly applauded and 
referred to by the above mentioned writers to fuch remote 
antiquity, cannot be of a greater age than 731 years; or 
that it was compofed about A.D. 1068. 

Notwithfianding the fcience and literature that have been 
cultivated by the Brahmins at Benares, we difcover traces of 
fuperftition, and even of inhumanity, in fome of their cuf- 
toms, which, it is hoped, the interference of the court of 
juftice, eftablifhed there in 1783, will gradually reftrain and 
reform. As the perfon of a Brahmin 1s inviolate, no atone- 
ment can expiate the crime of occafioning his death. Hence 
originated a praétice, which was formerly frequent at be- 
nares, and which in its effets approaches the neareft to our 
caption, or arreft. The Brahmin, who adopts this-expedi- 
ent, in order to procure redrefs, proceeds, armed with a 
dagger or poifon, to the door of his adverfary’s houfe ; where 
he deliberately fets himfelf down, and threatens to commit 
fuicide, if the offender fhould attempt to pafs or moleit 
him. He fafts with inflexible rigour, to which the other 
party likewile fubmits, and perfeveres ia his refolution until 
fatistaction is obtained. This practice, called fitting in 
«¢ Dherna,”’ is not confined to the male Brahmins only ; for 
an inftance occurred at Benares in 1789, of a widow’s re- 
curring to this expedient, in order to obtain, in a litigation 
with her brother-in-law, that juftice, which neither the 
award of arbitration nor the decifion of the court had granted: 
her. Both falted pertinacioufly during thirteen days,. 
when, worn out with hunger, her antagonift at latt yielded 
the conteft. Anotherinftance occurred in 1794. An inha-. 
bitant of a diftri@ in the province of Benares fat in Dherna 
before the houfe of fome Rajepoots, for the purpofe of ob- 
taining the payment of ‘ Birt,’” or a charitable fubfiftence,. 
to which he had a claim ; andin this fituation deftroyed him- 
felf by {wallowing poifon. Some of the relations of the 
deceafed retained his corpfe for two days before the houfe of 
the Rajepoots, who were thus compelled to forego taking 
fuftenance, in order to induce them to fettle the Birt on the 
heirs of the deceafed Brahmin. This praétice is not {peci~ 
fically pointed out by the fhafter, but depends merely on 
the fan¢tion of ufage. Another practice of the Brahmins, 
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equally fingular, and more cruel, is called erecting a “ Koor.’ 
Having conftructed a circular pile of wood, and placed upon 
it a cow, or an old woman, they prepare to confume the 
whele together. The objeét of this practice is to intimidate 
the officers of government, or others, from urging importu- 
nate demands, or levying grievous exactions, as the effect of 
the faerifice is fuppofed to involve. in great guilt the perfon 
whofe conduct obliges the conftruétor of the Keor to adopt 
this expedient. The only cafe of fetting up.a Koor, that 
occurred for many years, happened near Benares in 1788 5 
but the facrifice was preveated by the timely interpofition of 
authority. There are a fw inftances of {till more atrocious 
aéts, by which the Brahmins feck to repel injuries, or to 
wreak their feeble vengeance ; as by murdering, with mutual 
confent, their neareit and moit beloved relatioas, from a 
perfuafion that horror of the deed will redound on the head 
of their oppreffor. Sir John Shore (ui infra) relates three 
fhecking cafes of that nature, which, fo late as the years 
17gt and 1793, came under his cognizance in the province 
of Benares. It further appears by ir John Shore’s report, 
that a whole tribe of Hindoos, denominated “ Rajekoomars,”” 
and refidéat on the frontiers of Juanpore, a dilrict of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country ef Oude, have 
been dong accuftomed to the favage practice of canling mo- 
thers to itarve to death their female offspring ; and that the 
oaly reafon affigned for thisinhuman cultom was the great 
expence of procuring {uitable matches for their daughters, if 
they fuffered them to grow up. Meafures have been taken 
and rigidly enforced for abolifhing this barbarous practice, 
to which, however, there are fome few exceptions; as cer- 
tain families among the Rajekoomars allow, at leaft, one fe- 
male child to be reared, and one village furnifhes a complete 
exception to the general cuftom. Among the fuperttitions 
prevailing in the province of Benares, we may mention the 
following circumftance relating to the fugar-cane. If any 
of the old cane remains unemployed in the new plantation, 
the proprietor repairs to the {pot previoufly to the 25th of 
Jeyte, or 11th of June, and having facrificed to Nagbele, 
the tutelar deity of that plant, he carefully fets fire. to the 
whole ; it being firmly pelicted by the ‘* ryots,”’ or bufband- 
men, that ifa fingle cane fhould flower after that term, it 
would portend the moft dreadful calamities to themfelves and 
their families. We fhell here add, that faith in charms, 
amulets, forcery, fafcination, and aftrology, {till prevails in 
the eaft. See Soonraans. Afiatic Refearches, vol. iv. 
p- 329, &c. 8vo. The Hindoo obfervatory at Benares is 
fituated in N. lat. 25° 18’ 36”. E. long. 83° 10. 


BENARU, a town of Perfia, in the province of Fariftan? 
108 miles S. S. E. of Schiras. 

BENARVILLE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Seine, 5 leagues N. E. of Montivilliers. 


BENASCHI, Joux Baptist, in Biography, a painter 
and engraver, was born in Piedmont, A.D. 1636, and be- 
came a difciple of Pietro del Po. He imitated the works of 
Lanfranchi fo fuccefsfully, that his pictures have been mif- 
taken for the performances of that mafter. He is repre- 
fented as a man of great genius, and the freedom and faci- 
lity, which appear in his pictures, are highly commended. 
He died at fone in 1690. He etched tor his amufement 
«A holy family,” from Dominicus Cerini, his intimate 
friend. Strutt. 


BENATKY, or Bewarexk, in Conarahiye 

of Bohemia, with a citadel, in the circle o 

onthe [fer, 22 miles N. E. of Prague. 
BENAVARRI. See Benapanai. 
BENAVENTE, atown of Spain, inthe cauntryof Leon, 


, 


a {mall town 
leflaw, feated 
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feated on the Efla, and containing about «000 inhabitants. 
13 leagues S. of Leon. 3 j 

BENAVIDIO, Marcus Mantua Bewnavipivs, in 
Biography, a celebrated civilian, was born at Padua in 1490, 
and taurht the civil and canon law in his native city for 60 
years, with high reputation. He there received the honour 
of knighthood, viz. from the emperors Charles V. and Ferdi- 
nand I. and from pope Pius IV. He died in 1582, and 
was the author of feveral works.in his own profeffioa ; among 
which are * Colleétanea fuper jus Cefareum ;?? « Obferva- 
tionum Legalium,”’ lib. x. and. De Illuftribus Jurifcon- 
fultis.’’ _Moreri. r 
_ BENBECULA, in Geography, isthe name of one-of thofe 
iflands of Scotland called the Hebrides. It lies between the 
ifles of N. and S. Uiit, from the laft of which it is fenarated 
by a narrow channel, nearly dry at low water. This ifland 
is rather flat, and meafures only abort nine miles in tranfverfe 
diameter. Its foil is fandy and barren ; but tke quantity of 
fea weed conitantly driven on fhore, is appropriated to melio- 
rate fome portions of the land. In one part of the ifland is 
an ancient fort called Elvine Nean Ruarie, and feveral dtone 
monuments are found in different parts of it. It has a har- 
bour for {mall fishing veflels, and feveral frefh water lakes, 
ftored with fifth and fowl. 

BENBRICK, a mountain of Scotland, in the county of 
Perth ; 12 miles N. N. W. of Crieff. 

BENBALBEN, mountains of Ireland, in the county of 
Sligo ; 7 miles N. of Sligo. 

BENCH. See Banc, Bank, &c. 

Bencu, dmicable. See AmicaBre. 

Bencu, King’s. See Court ee Bench. 

Bincu, Free. See Free-bench. 

Bencu ifland, in Geography, lies within the fouth-eaft 
point of what is called South-eatt bay, in the fouthern part 
of New Zealand. 

Bencu-widow. See Winow. 

BENCHERS, in the Juns of Court, the fenior members 
of the houfe, who have the government and direétion thereof ; 
and out of whom is yearly chofen a treafurer, &c. 

.BENCOOLEN, in Geography, a fea-port town and fort 
on the fouth-weit coaft of the ifland of Sumatra, where the 
Englith have a fettlement and a factory. This is one of the 
four Englith prefidenthhips, or governments, to which all the 
other factories are fubordinate ; the other three are Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay. Bencoolen, which is about 2 miles 
in compafs, is known at fea by a high fleitder mountain, 
called the “‘ Sugar Loaf,’’ and rifing 2c miles beyond it in 
the country. Before the town lies an ifland, within which 
the fhips ufually ride, and with this, the point of Sillebar, 
extending 2 or 3 leagues fouthward of it, forint a large and 
commodious bay. A convenient river on its north-wett fide 
brings the pepper, of which the trade of the town chiefly 
coniifts, from the inland country: but it is fhipped with in- 
conyenience, on account of a dangerous bar at the mouth of 
the river. It is principally inhabited by natives, who build 
their houfes on pillars of bamboo wood. The Englifh, Por- 
tuguefe, and Chinefe, haye each a feparate quarter. The 
adjacent country is mountainous and woody, and there are 
many volcanos in the ifland. As the town ftands upon a 
morafs, the air is loaded with vapours, and the mountains 
are covered with thick clouds, that produce lightning, 
thunder, and rain. ‘The climate of Bencoolen has proved 
more fickly and fatal than that of any of the other Britifh 
fettlements, not only to the Englifh, but to all who have 
been accuftomed to live in a pure aire In 1763, upon the 
ceffion of Manillato the Spantards, and the reftoration of 
Bencoolen to the Englifh, many Chinefe merchants, with 
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their families, -quitted Munilla in order to fettle under 
the Englifh government at this place; but the a'r of this 
country proved fo fatal, that moft of thofe Chi-efe and 
their families died foon after their arrival. Many Enghth 
have alfo fallen a facrifice to theintemperature of this climate; 
and, indeed, few of them furvived until they built a fort on 
a dry elevated fituation, at the diftance of about 3 miles 


from the town. This is called « Fort Marivorowgh,” where, ~ 


during the rage of ficknefs at Bencoolen, the garrifon is 
formetimes very healthy. T’ame buffaloes may here be had 
-in great plenty ; but fith and poultry are fearce and dear. 
The foil is a fertile clay, producing high erafs ; but near the 
fea it isa morafs. N. lat. 3° 49’ 3”. E. long. roz'. See 
SUMATRA. . 

BEND, a town of Perfia, in the province of Farfiftan, 
tcomiles N. E of Schiras. 

Benp Dexter, in Heraldry. Thebend was a fafh worn acrofs 
the fhoulder from the Italian la benda; it is one of the nine or- 
dinaries in heraldry, and occupies one-third part of the ef- 
cutcheon when charged, and one-fifth when plain ; it confifts 
of vo equal lines drawn diagonally from the dexter chief to 
the finifterbafe of the fhield. ‘This ordinary hath more fubdi- 
vifions or diminutives than any of the others, viz. the bend- 
let, gortier, cottife, and ribbon, none of which diminutives 
can properly be charged. 

Benp Siniffer, denotes lines drawn diagonally from the finif- 
ter chief, to the dexterbafe of the fhield ; it hath not the fame 
diminutives asthofe of thebend dexter ; but according to fome 
heraldic writers, is fubdivided into a f{erafe, or {carf, which is 
in breadth half that of the bend finifter ; anda batton, or fif- 
fure, as Uptenand Holme call it, containing half the breadth 
of the fearf. Here, however, arifes an objection to the 
admitting the batton to be a diminutive of the bend finifter, 
or as any part of one of the ordinaries. According to many 
years practice, the batton doth not touch the extremities of 
the fhield, nor the extremities of the quarter where the pa- 
ternal arms are placed, as all the ordinaries and their diminu- 
tives conftantly do; but on the contrary, is couped, that 
is, cut fhort, and fo borne as a mark of illegitimacy, and not 
as an ordinary or charge, or any part of the coat for, al- 
though fome inftances are to be met with of ancient arms, 
where a batton finifter is pafled from the finilter chief to the 
dexter bafe, over all ; and others, where it paffes from cor- 
ner to corner, over the paternal quarter, and not over the 
other quarters; yet, in every one of thofe inftances, the bat- 
ton is ufed asa mark of baftardy, and not either as an ordi- 
nary or charge _ Flence, therefore, we may fairly conclude, 
that the batton is not to be deemed as any part diminutive 
of the bend, but as a mark of illegitimacy ; which mark or 
batton, when granted by princes to their illegitimate chil- 
dren, may be of metal or fur, or both; but, when granted 
to any. under their degrée, mutt be of colonr only. 

BENDA, in Architedure. See Fascra. 

Benpa, Francis, in Biography, concert-mafter to the late 
Frederick II. king of Pruffia, from the year 1738 to the 
time of his death. He was one of the moft touching and 
éxpreffive players on the violin in Europe, during the 
fat century. He was’a native of Alt Benatl:y in Bohemia 
1709, and a chorifter at Prague and Drefden, till he loft his 
treble yoice. There is a very natural and amufing life of 
this excellent mufician, compofed from his own materials, by 
M. Hiller of Leipfig ; but as we have no room for {tories of 
mere amufement, we muft adhere to matters of fact. 

It was not, till he was difmiffled as a finger, that he feri- 
oufly applied to the fiddle to procure him a fubfiftence ; but 
he knew not when or under what mafter; but remembered 
that, as foon as he was able, he joined a company of {trolling 
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Jews, in playing dances about the country; in which, how- 
ever, there was a blind Hebrew of the name of Lobel, who, 
in his way, was an extrzordinary player. He drew a good 
tone from his inktvament, and compoled his own pieces, 
which were wild, but pretty : fome of his dances went up to 
A in altiffimo ; however, he played them with the utmoit 
purity and neatuefs. 

The performance of this man excited in Benda fo much 
emulation, that he redoubled his diligence in trying to 
equal him; and not to be inferior in any part of his trade, 
he compofed dances for his own hand, which were far from 
eafy. He often {peaks or his obligations to the old Jew 
for fimulating him to excel on the violin. 

It has often excited our wonder, that in the principal capi- 
tals of Europe, wherever there is a fynagogue, we generally 
found a vocal performer or two, who iung in the Italian 
manner, and in exquifite tafte, though the reft of the finging 
in the fervice of relicion, was to the laft degree incoherent, 
ruce, and barbarous. Where it was acquired, or by what 
kind demon this tafte was infpired exclufively,. is not eafy 
to conjecture; but fo it was at Paris, Amfterdam, Milan, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples; and we have had inilances at 
home of exquilite Hebrew finging in our own country. 

After various adventures, our young violinift entered into 
the band of count Uhlefeld at Vienna, with whom he had 
frequently the advantage of hearing the famous Francifchello, 
who taught the count, and of playing trios with this great 
mufician and his fcholar. 

Francifchello was the moft exquifite performer on the 
bafe-viol of his time. Geminiani related of him, that in ac- 
companying Nicolini, at Rome, ina cantata compofed by 
Aleffandro Scarlatti, for the violoncello, the author, who 
was at the harpfichord, would not believe that a mortal 
could play fo divinely; but faid, that it was an angel who 
had aflumed the figure of Francifchello; fo far did his per- 
formance furpafs all that Scarlatti had conceived in com- 
pofing the cantata, or imagined poflible for man to exprefs. 

At length, Benda was invited by Quantz, the German 
flute mafter to the late Frederick II. king of Pruffia, during 
the time when he was only prince of Pruffia, and refided at 
Ruppin, before his accefiion to the throne. 

It was by ftealth, that this prince indulged his paffion for 
mutic, during the life of his father, the late king, who had 
forbidden him not only to ftudy and praétice mufic, but to 
hearit. M. Quantz told us afterwards, that it was the late 
queen-mother, who at this time encouraged the prince in his 
favourite amufement, and who engaged muficians for his 
fervice ; but 1o neceflary was fecrecy in all thefe negociations, 
that if the king his father had difcovered that he was dif- 
obeyed, all thefe fons of Apollo would have incurred the 
danger of being hanged. The prince frequently took occa- 
fion to meet his mulicians a hunting, and had his concerts 
either in a foreft or cavern. 

Benda ftill, in 1772, led the king of Pruffia’s band at the 
opera, and at his concerts; and could boaft of having had 
the honour of accompanying his majefty, during the 40 
years which he had been in his fervice, in nearly 50,000 dif- 
ferent concerts. What an excellent economift of time 
mutt his late Pruffian majefty have been; who, though his 
own minifter, could fpare two hours every day, when he was 
not in the field, for mufic ! ; oe 

When we heard the admirable Benda perform, it was 
an excellent compofition of his own, which he played con /ar- 
dino ; his hand, ke faid, wanted force fufficient to play with- 
out. The gout had long enfeebled his fingers, and age, 
perhaps, {till more. There were, however, fine remains of 
a great hand, though he was probably always more caer 
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able for feeling than force. His flyle was fo traely cantadile, 
that fearcely a paflage could be found ia his compefitiess, 
which it would not have been in the power of the 
humaa voice to fing ; and when he was at his beft, he was 
fo very affeGting a player, fo traly pathetic in an edagia, that 
feveral able profeffors declared that he frequently drew tears 
from them ia performing onc. How he acquired this ftyle 
of writing and playing, may be of forne ufe to mufical ftu- 
dents to trace and develope. His Ryle was not that of 
Tartini, Somis, Veracini, ner that of the lead of any onc 
{chool or mutical fe&, of which we have the leaf knowledge: 
it was his own, and formed from that model which fhould 
be ever ftudied by all iaflrumental performers, good /inging. 

BENDALA, in Geography, a town of Africa, lying be- 
tween the confines of Dar-fur and Wara, the capital of Ber- 

It is inhabited by the flaves of the fultan of Bergoo. 
Lhe peovle are idolaters. 

BENDALIT, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man, 140 miles S. of Sirgian. 

BENDARMALANKA, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Rajamundry, fituate between the branches of the 
river Bain, at their outlet into the ocean, 50 miles S. of 
Rajamundry, 50 N. E. of Mafulipatam, and 358 miles N.E. 
of Madras. N. lat. 16° 30’. E. long. 82° 30. - 

BENDEIRG, a mountain of Scotland, in the county 
of Perth, 7 miles N. of Blair Athol. 

BENDER, formerly called Zizinz, and denoting in the 
Turkith language “ a pafs,”’ a fortified town of European 
Turkey, in Beffarabia, feated on the Duiefter. It is cele- 
brated as the p'ace of retreat and refidence of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, when he put himfelf under the protection of 
the Turks, after being defeated by the Ruffians at the 
battle of Pultowa in 1709; but upon refufing to leave their 
territory, he was attacked, taken prifoner, and removed to 
Adrianople, where, after a year’s confinement, he returned 
fecretly to his own dominions. It was befieged by the 
Rouflians in 1770, and atter a refiftance of nearly three 
months, furrendered to Panin, the Ruffian general ; and. the 
capture of this fortrefs was fucceeded by the fubmiflion of 
the Tartars of Budziak and Otchakof to the Ruffian {ceptre. 
The fiege which Bender, in 1770, fuftained from the Ruf- 
fians was remarkable, on account of the defperate defence 
made by the garrifon, the carnage which attended its reduc- 
tion, and the adoption on the part of the befiegers, of that 
dreadful inftrument of modern warfare, the phe of com- 
preffion. The Roffian army, commanded by count Panin, 
ba their trenches on both fides of the river, the 3oth July, 
after which, a furious cannonade and bombardment were 
begun from all quarters, and vigoroufly returned from the 
town. The garrifon and inhabitants defended themfelves 
with the utmoit bravery: in fixteen days they made feven 
forties, with little advantage, but great lofs on both fides, 
and held out for more than two months with unabated cou- 
rage, even when the defeat of the main army by the Ruffian 
general Romanzow feemed to deprive them of every hope 
of relief. The befiegers in the mean time pufhed forward their 
mines (See Miwe) with induftry, particularly one of an 
pr sar conftruétion lately invented by a French engineer, 
and which has been fince denominated the globe of com- 
preffion. In this labyrinth of mines, interwoven and in- 
clofed one within another, it was maintained, that a certain 
quantity of gunpowder would caufe a greter explofion, 
and threw wp a greater portion of earth than in any other 


method. ‘The globe of compreffion being brought to per- 
fection, was c with the amazing quantity of 16,0coolb. 
of powder, and t ifon continuing obftinately to refufe 


every propofal of furrender, count. Panin prepared for a 
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genaral affault to take place on the night of the 27th of 
Sept. The firing of the mine was to be the fignal of attack, 

and it was hoped, that befides ruining the outwoks, it might 

make a breach in fome of the principal walls of the town, and 

bury the defenders in the ruins. ° The Ruffians themfelves 

were apprehenfive of the confequences, as it was not eafy to 

define how far the effects of fuch an enormous mafs of powder 

might extend, and the troops deftined to make the affault in 

that quarter were ftationed ata confiderable diftance, In fat, 

the globe of compreffion, which was blown up at 10 o’clock 

at night, with a moft horrible concuffion, fhook the whole 

adjacent country, and, amidit the aftonifhment and confufion. 
excited by this dreadful phenomenon, the attack began in 

three places with great fury. Nothing could reftrain the 

impetuolity of the Ruffian foldiers, who pufhed forward at 

the main point of affault. The double ditches before the 

eat were pafled and filled up; the double row of palli- 

adoes before the covered way. deftroyed; the main ditch- 
furmounted, and all the outwarks carried 1 fucceffion. ‘The 

body of the place could not oppofe an effectual refiftance 

to enemies who had already overcome fuch difficulties : the 

Ruffians got over the walls in every quarter, and a new and 

dreadful conteft commenced in the dark, as well among 

the fortifications, as in the ftreets, lanes, and paflages, and 

from the houfes. The defperate refiftance of the garrifon 

and inhabitants obliged the Ruffians to fet fire to the town, 

which they did in feveral places at the fame time, but the 

conteft neverthelefs continued, amidit the ruins and the 

blazing houfes, for the whole of the night, nor feemed 

decided, but by the almoit total extermination of the Turks, 

At eight in the morning, the ferafkier, with moft of thofe’ 
that furvived, retired to the citadel, which the flames had 

already reached. A fele&t body of 1500 cavalry and 500 

infantry, attempting to cut their way through the befiegers, 

were furrounded and cut offtoa man. As for the ferafkier, , 
after demanding in vain an honourable capitulation, the fury 

of the flames, which had now reached every part of the 

citadel, obliged him to furrender with his followers, as pri- 

foners of war. The fire raged for three days, and could not 

be reftrained ull it had pon abe the whole city. The to- 

tal number of prifoners, including the inhabitants of all ages, 

amounted to 11,749, of whom 5,554 were janifaries and 
fpahis, with their commanders, befides the ferafkier and two 
bathaws. ‘The refidue of a population of 30,000 fouls, of 

whom one half were foldiers, perifhed in the ftorm., "he 

Ruffians found in the place a vaft quantity of arms, bombs, 

grenades, gun-powder, and other military flores, befides 
above 200 pieces of brafs cannon, and 85.mortars. ‘They 
alfo took 4 horfe-tails, 14 batons of command, and 40 pair 

of colours. 

Bender, hardly recovered from this blow, was again taken, 
but not till after a long fiege, by prince Potemkin, in Novem- 
ber 1789. It was, eden, reftored. to Turkey by the 
fubfequent treaty of peace in 1792. Tender is reckon- 
ed to contain between 10 and 12,000 inhabitants ; and ite 

overnor isa bafhaw. It is diftant 100 miles W. of Otcha- 
hof or Oczakow, and as many miles S. E. of Jafly. N. lat. 
47. E long. 29° 20’. 

Benper-Abafi. See Gomproon. 

Benper-Congo. See Coxco. 

Besper-Delem, a town of Perfia, in the province of Far- 
fiftan, on the north coaft of the Perfian gulf ; 130 miles W. 
of Schiras. 

Benpver du Ser, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man, 160 miles S. of Sirgian. 

Besper /brahim, a town of Perfia, at the mouth of the 
river Ibrahim, ia the Perfian guif, 

Benpna. 
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Brnper Mafiin, or Benjar-Maffin, the capital of a king- 
dom of the fame name in the fouthera part of the ifland of 
Borneo, poflefling agood harbour, formed by theriver Benjar, 
flowing from the centre of the country almoft due fouth. S. 
lat. 2” go’. E. long. 113° 50’. 

Benn’ rR Richer, a town of Perfia, on the north coaft of 
the Perfian gulf, in the province of Farfiftan ; 160 miles 
S.S.W. of Schiras. 

Benper Rigk, a city of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man, on the north-eaft coaft of the Perfian gulf. It is en- 
compaffed with walls in an indifferent ftate, and lies north 
from Abufchzhr or Bufheer. The petty ftate, of which 
this is the capital, comprehends feveral other places in Ker- 
mefir, which render its fovereign in fome meafure dependent 
upon Kerim Khan. The Arabs of this principality are 
chiefly addiGted to a fea-faring life ; the Perfians inhabiting 
its back parts are hufbandmen. The sreigning family of 
Bender Rigk is of the Arabian tribe of Beni Saab, and pro- 
ceeds originally fyom Oman; but the grandfather of one 
of its princes, having become a Schiite, and married a Perfian 
lady, this family is no longer reckoned by the Arabs among 
their genuine nobility. A late reigning prince of Bender 
Rigk, Mir Mahenna, was notorious through the country 
for his vices and cruelties, as one of the moft execrable ty- 
rants that ever exilted. He caufed his fervants to murder 
his father in his own prefence, becaufe the old man had a 
predileGion for his eldeft fon. He killed his mother, be- 
eaufe fhe reproached him for his crimes. He caufed his 
brother, and fixteen other relations, to be affaffinated, that 
he might eftablifh himfelf in the undifturbed poffeffion of 
the throne. He drowned two of his fifters, becauie a 
neighbouring prince had afked one of them in marriage. He 
expofes all the children that happen to be born tohim. In 
1765, this deteftable monfter was under the age of thirty 
years. After having been twice captured by Kerim Khan, 
he recovered his liberty, and immediately upon his retura 
to his own dominions began to pillage the caravans which 
travelled between Schiras and Abufchehr, and to practife 
piracy. Kerim Khan laid unfuccefsful fiege to his capital ; 
and when he fent in 1765, to demand payment of the tribute 
due for his pofleflions in Kermefir, Mir Mahenna mal-treat- 
ed the officer deputed for this purpofe, and caufed his beard 
to be fhaven. Upon which Kerim Khan fent againft him'a 
powerful army, which conquered Bender Rigk and alfits ter- 
ritories. Mir Mahenna, however, had previoufly retired with 
all his troops, and fome of his fubjects, into a defart ifle called 
Khoueri, where he waited till the Perfian army retired 
from his country. As foon as they were gone, he left the 
iland,. expelled the garrifon from Bender Rigk, and regained 
poflefion of his dominions. The tyrant had abandoned 
himfelf to drunkennefs; and had begun to exercife fuch 
eruelties upon his troops, that he cut off the nofes and ears 
of fome of the principal officers; and yet fo attached to 
him ‘were his foldiers, that, in the period of his exile, he 
took the ifle of Karek from the Dutch. Bender Rigk is 
diftant 132 miles W.S.W. from Schiras. N. lat. 29° 26’. 
E. long. 512 20’. 

BENDIDIA, £23.dsa, in Antiquity, folemn-feafts held by 
the Athenians on the tweaty-firit day of the month Thar- 
gelion, in honour of the goddefs Diana. The word is form- 
ed of f:/dst, a,denomination of Diana, according to Strabo, 
or of the moon, according to Suidas, which amounts to the 
fame. The bendidia were held in the Pireus, and bore 
fome refemblance to the bacchanalia. 

BENDING, in a general fenfe, denotes the reduction of 
a ftraight body into a curve, or giving it a crooked form. M. 
Bernouilli has a difcourfe on the bending of {prings, or 
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elaftic bodies. (See Sprinc.) M. Amontons gives feveral 
experiments concerning the bending of ropes.. (See Rope.) 
The friction of 2 rope, bent or wound round an i:snmoveable 
cylinder, is fufficient, with a very {mall power, to fuftai very 
great weights. Mem. Acad. Se. 1703.1705.1699. Divers 
metheds have been contrived-for bending timber, in order 
to fupply crooked planks, and pieces for building fhips. 


~ M. Daleime ingenioully enough propofed to have the young 


trees bent, while growing in the foreft. The method of 
bending planks by a fand-heat, now nied in the king’s yards 
at Deptford, was invented by captain Cumberland. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 371. p. 75. 

The bending of boards, and other pieces of timber for 
curved works in joinery, is effected by holding them to the 
fire, then giving them the figure required, and keeping them 
in this hgure by tools for the purpofe. E 

A method has been lately invented and prattifed for 
bending pieces of timber, fo as to make the wheels of car- 
riages without joints. See WHEsLs. 

The ufe of iteaming wood for the purpofe of bending it 
is evidently to fupple it, fo as to make it qapable of being 
broughe the more eafily into the form required, as weil as ta 
adapt it for retaining that form, after the preffure by which 
it was originally reduced to that figure has been removed, 
By means of fteaming, heat and moifture are applied to it. 
If it has already moiiture enough, as in the cate of greea 


wood, heating in any other way, without the app of 
fteam, may be fufficient ; or the effet may be p ced hy 

; y : 2 aa capes Fae Be 
heating and wetting at the fame time. Thefe modes of 


fuppling by heat and moifture, have been practiied from 
time immemorial in Ruffia, and applied to wheels, and fome 
other forts of wood-werk. In Englaad thefe, cr fimilar 
modes, have been applied for a long time in the dock-yards, 
and alfo, under a-patent granted to Mefirs. Jacob and Viny; 
but now expired, in the con{truction of wheels; and by 
Mr. Bevan, under a patent {tillin force, to circular wooden 
fafhes, foffits, fan-lights, door mouldings, and hand-rails for 
ftairs ; and, without pateat, by cabinet and chair-makers in 
general. When the thicknels required, compared with the 
fharpnefs of the curvature, is fuch as to render it impracti- 
cable to bend the piece entire, it may be divided fcr this 
purpofe into different thickueffes, in the manner propofed 
by Mr. Samuel. Bentham, under a patent obtained in 1793, 
for methods of working wood, metals, &c. with very little, 
if any, lofs of ftrength ; and if the ftrata are connected by: 
proper faftenings, with a degree of ftrength far fuperior to 
what a piece of the fame dimenfions would pofiefs, if grain= 
cut. In this mode, curvature may be given to the wood~ 
work of all forts of engines, and of carriages of all forts ; to 
all timbers defigned for receiving a curved fhape and em- 
ployed in buildings ; and to any of the timbers, that may be 
ufed in the conftruction of boats or veffels, not excepting ihips 
of the largeft clafs. Thus, it is faid, a very confiderable: 
faving with refpect to quantity and value might be obtained, 

whilit at the fame time the ftrength would be augmented. 
fn the operation of bending, care fhould be taken that. 
as faft as you force any piece to adapt itfelf to the curvature 
ef the mould to which you are bending it, you apply a 
preflure, by means of ferews or wedges, &c. to that part, 
and along the whole piece, particularly at its fharpeit con- 
vexities ; fo that the piece may not only be kept to its pro-~ 
per curvature, but the exterior fibres be prevented from, 
ftarting out. In forming thip-ribs of all fhapes and fizes,, 
fo as to fuperfede the ufe of .crooked-grown timber, where: 
that which is ftraight would be cheaper, Mr. Bentham pro- 
pofes to ufe one or other of the two following methods,. 
which, he fays, would effectually anfwer the purpofe.  Firft,, 
having 
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haying formed a mould cr block to the fhape of the rib in 
queftion, compreheuding the whole of its extent from top 
to top-fide, that is, on both fides of the keel, bend the com- 
poneut parts of the rib, according to the fhape of the block, 
aud fafle: them together; then, to confine the whole rib in 
its curvature, apply /tays or crofs-bars, in thofe parts where 
the form would be moil apt to change, and to convey the 
rth, together with its Rays, wll it has been fufficiently con- 
fined to its curvature, by the connae€tion given to it with 
the planks, beams, and other parts of the fhip. Or, fecondly, 
you may form the fhell of the fhip firft, without timbers, 
beginning to build as it were by the planks, ufing only a 
jet of temporary moulds or falfe ribs, to determine the 
pofition of, and give a temporary fupport to, the planks, 

hen this is done, infert the timbers afterwards, prefling 
and binding the component parts fucceffively iato their 
places and removing the falfe ribs, in proportion as the real 
Ones are put together and fecured. Or, thirdly, inftead of 
the falfe ribs, you may infert a fufficient number of real ribs, 
put together as in the firft method; and then proceed 
with the planks and the reft of the ribs, as in the fecond 
method. As to bending, it may, in this cafe, be performed 
with or without the afliftance of fteaming, and with or 
without the ufe of the expedient of dividing into thick- 
neffles according as the degree of curvature may require. In 
clinker-work built boats, ‘he ribs have been fometimes in- 
foged by bendiag them to the planks, but this is only done 

ts of the flizhteft clafs. See Sup. 

Benpina, inthe Sea Language, denotes faltening one rope 
to another, or to different objeéts, and faitening a fail to its 
yard.—They fay, bend the cable, when it is to be made faft 
to the ring of the anchor.—To Lend two cables, fignifies to 
tie them together with a knot, which, though lefs Fire than 
fplicing, is fooner done. To unbend the cable, is to loofen it 

rom the ring of the anchor; which is done when a hhip is 
defigned to be long at fea. ‘To lend a main fail, is to make 
it fait to its proper yard or ftay. 

BENDLET, in Heraldry, is the firft diminutive of the 
bend, and poffeffes one half of the breadth of the bend. 

. BENDOAN, in Geography, a {mall ifland, 5 leagues 
S.W. from cape St. Martiu’s, on the coaft of Spain, in the 
Mediterranean, which lies to the fouth of weft from Yvica 
ifland. It is north-eaft from Altea, and forms the limit of 
the bay of Calp, or Carpi, of which the mount fo called is 
the fouth-weft limit. . 

BENDORAN, a mountain of Scotland, in the county 
of Argyle. 

BENDORF, a town of Germany, in the circle of Wett- 
phalia, and county of Sayn, and in a prefeéturate of the 
fame name, feated not far from the Rhine, into which the 
river Sayn empties itfelf at this place. It is inhabited by 
Roman catholics and Lutherans, each of whom enjoy the 
public exercife of their religion ; 5 miles N. of Coblentz. 

Benporr Road, lies on the weft coaft of Ireland, and is 
the eafternmoft of the roads between Ballyfhannon and the 
ifland of Murry, or Enifmurry, as Bundat is the more 
weltern. In both, fhips may ride with fafety. 

BENDS, in a fhip, are the fame with wailes, or wales, 
which are the outermoft timbers of a fhip, on which men fet 
their feet in climbing up. 

They are reckoned from the water, the firf, fecond, and 
third bend: they help much to ftrengthen the hip, and have 
the beams, knees, and fcothooks bolted into them. 

Bexnps denote alfo the fmall ropes ufed to confine the 
clinch of a cable’ For a common or fheet bend, pafs the end 
of a rope through the bight of another rope, then round 
aud underneath the fanding part ; but, to prevent its jamb- 
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ing, pafs it round again under the ftanding part. The thect 
of a fail has the end paffed up through the clue, then round 
the clue, and underneath the ftanding part. The rope of a 
buoy is paifed as‘2 fheet, aad has the end ftopped. Bends 
of a cable-clinch are pafled as a feizing. Fora carrick bend, 
lay the end of a rope, or hawfer, acrofs its ftanding part; 
then take the end of another rope, or hawler, and lay it under 
the firit ftanding part, at the crofs, and over the end;. then 
through the bight, under the ftanding part ; then over its 
own ftanding part, and underneath the bight again; it is 
often ufed in hafte to form a greater length, or to warp or 
tow with. Vora f/berman’s bend, take a round turn with 
the end of a rope, or hawfer, through the ring of ananchor, 
&e. and a half hitch through both parts, and another half 
hitch round the ftanding part ; then {top the end. Haw/er 
bend is a hitch, with a throat and end feizing made on one 
end, and the end of another hawfer reeved through the bight, 
and hitched with a throat and end feizing. Temporary Bae 
is commonly made to reeve through large blocks, thus: lay 
three fathoms of the end of two hawfers together, and put 
on a round feizing in the middle; then reyerfe the ends to 
each ftanding part, and put ona throat feizing between each 
end and the middle, and a round feizing on each end.. See 
Plate of Ship-Rizging. 

Benp-ways, or in Bend, in Heraldry, is fuch charges as 
are placed fo as to occupy that part of the efcutcheon to 
which the bend is allotted ; or fuch as are placed obliquely, 
refembling a bend. 

BENDY, a term ufed in Heraldry, when the efcutcheon 
is divided bendways into an equal number of partitions: the 
field may be bendy of eight, ten, twelve, or more. 

Barry-Bexpy. See Barry. 

Counter-Brenpy. See CounrTer. 

Paly-Benpy. See Paty. 

BENE. See De Bene Lf. 

* Bene, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the principality 
of Piedmont, and diftri€t of Mondovi, defended by an an- 
cient caftle,and containing about 4000 inhabitants ; 28 miles 
fouth of Turin. 

BENEAPED, in the Sea Language, is faid of a fhip, 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off 
the ground, out of the dock, or over the bar. 

BENECARLO, Benecaton, or Bentcarno, in Geo- 
graphy, lies north-weft from Penifcola point, on the’ coait of 
Valentia, in Spain, sn the Mediterranean, feated on a bay to 
the north-eaft of the gulf of Valentia. It has no good road; 
fo that fhips ufually lie at Penifcola. 

BENEDETT ,in Biography. See CAsTIGLione. 

Benepetro, Sr., a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Mantua, 15 miles S.S.E. of Mantua.—Alfo, a town of 
eee in the marquifate of Gorzegno, 12 miles eaft of. 

ene. 

BENEDICITE, in Lechefiafical Hier, is a name given 
to the hymn, or fong of the three children in the fiery fur- 
nace; by reafon of its beginning with the words, * benedi- 
cite omnia opera Dominum.” he ufe of the benedicite is 
very ancient; it appearing to have heen fung in all the Chrif- 
tian churches as early as St. Chryfoftom’s time. 

BENEDICT, Sr., in Biography, founder of the monaf- 
tic order of Benediétins, was born in the province of Nur- 
fia, in Italy, about the year 480. After fiafig been edu- 
cated at Raat he retired, at the age of fourteen, to Sub. 
laco, about 40 miles from that city, where he fecluded him- 
felf from the world in a cavern for feveral years, till at length 
he was difcovered by the monks of a neighbouring monaf- 
tery, and chofen for their abbot. Diflatistied, however, 
with their manners, he withdrew from their a to his 

olitude, 
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folitude, and by means of the multitude of perfons that affo- 
ciated with him, he was enabled to build twelve monafteries, 
and to place ineach of them twelve monks. In 528 or 520, 
he retired to Monte Caffino, ard having cut dewn the grove 
facred to Apollo, built a monaftery, and founded his order, 
Being fummoned to the council at Rome by pope Boni- 
face IJ. he was carried, by his own Gefire, at the approach 
of death, into the oratory of St. John the Baptiit, where, 
during his attention to the fervice, he e pired, in the year 
542 or 543, according to Cave, or, according to others, 
in 547. His extraordinary miracles are recorded in the 
« Dialogues” of St. Gregory the Great ; and by the church 
of Rome, he is honoured as a faint. ‘Che only genuine 
work of St. Benedict, according to Dupin, is the « Regula 
Monachorum ;’’ but other works have been afcribed to him, 
and they are publifhed together in the oth volume of the 
«© Bibliotheca Patrum.”? Cave’s Hutt. Lit. t. 1. p. 5:2. 
Dupin. Eccl. Hitt. vol. iii. p. 44. 

Benepicr, abbot of Aniane in Languedoc, was born in 
751, and educated at the court of king Pepin. Having 
ferved this prince and his fuccefler Charlemagne, he retired 
to amonaftery in Languedoc, where he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his mortifications. He afterwards built a hermitage on 
the rivulet called Anian, which, in procefs of time, became 
a confiderable monaftery. Lewis the Meek employed this 
monk in reforming the monatteries, firft in Aquitaine, and 
afterwards through the whole kingdom of France, and in 
reftoring, by wew and falutary laws, the monattic difcipline 
which had been neglected and falleninto decay. In 817, he 
prefided in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and fubjected, 
by the authority of the emperor, all the monks to the rule 
of Benedi& of Monte Caffino, preferibed to them all one 
uniform mode of living, and thus united the various orders 
into one general body or fociety. Hence he was regarded 
as the fecond father of the weftern monks. He died in 821. 
His colle€tion of rules for the ealtern and weftern monks, 
intitled, «¢ Codex Regularum,”’ and his concordance of mo- 
naftic rules, aud alfo a colletion of homilies of the fathers, 
were publifhed by Holftenius at Rome. This abbot has 
been beatified by the church of Rome. Moreri. Mofheim’s 
Eccl. Hift. vol.ii. p. 310. 

Benepicr, Biscor, an Englifh abbot of the feventh 
century, was born of a noble family among the Englifh 
Saxons, and in the 25th year of his ace devoted himfelf 
wholly to religion. Accordingly, in 653, he took a jour- 
ney, in order to acquaint himfelf with the ecclefiattical dif- 
cipline, and on his return he laboured to eftablifh it in Bri- 
tain. Upon his return from a fecond journey to Rome, in 
the courfe of which he received the tonfure, he affumed the 
government of the monaltery of Canterbury, to which he 
had been elected during his abfence. After a third journey 
to Rome, whence he brought back a large collection of va- 
luable books, he reforted to the court of Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, who had fucceeded Ofwy. Ona eae of 
land, given to him by that prince, he erected a monattery, 
which, from its fituation on the river Were, was called 
«¢ Weremouth ;”? in which he is faid to have placed 300 Be-« 
nediG&in monks. The church of this convent was built of 
{tone by artificers fetched from France, in 674; and both 
the church and convent were dedicated to St. Peter. From 
a fourth excurfion to Rome, in 678, he returned laden with 
books, relics of the apoftles and martyrs, images, and pic- 
tures. In 682, he built another monattery on the banks of 
the ‘Tyne, four miles from Newcattle, called « Girwy,”’ 
or “ Jarron,” and dedicated to St. Paul. Soon after this 
+ cftablifhment, he took a fifth journey to Rome, and came 
back enriched with a further fupply of ecclefiaftical orna- 
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Benevicr, abbot of Peterborough, mm the twelfth cer- 
tury, was educated at Oxford, and became a monk in the 
monattery of Canterbury, and afterwards prior. By the 
influence of Henry IT. he was ele&ted abot of Peterko- 
rough in 1177. He aflifted at the coronation of Richard I. 
in 4189, and was advanced to be keeper of the great feal in 
11git- Dut death deprived him of this dignity ia 1193. 
B.thop Nicholfon fays, that he died in 1200. ‘Belides his 
« Life and Miracles of Archbifhop Becket,”? charatterifed 
by Leland as an elegant performance, but treated by Bale 
as a mere heap cf liesand forgeries, he compofed a « Hif- 
tory of Henry Il. and Richard I. from 1170 to 1192,’ 
which, fays Dr. Henry, hath been much and juftly efeemed 
by many of our greateft antiquanes, as containing one of 
the bef accounts of the tranfa¢tions of thofe times. A 
beautiful edition of this work was publifhed at Oxford, in 
2 vole. by Mr. Hearne, A.D. 1735. Henry’s Hift. vol. 
vi. p. 14.3. 

Benepict, ALExAnpDER, one of the early cultivators 
and reflorers of anatomy, was born at Verona about the 
middle of the 14th century. After travelling over various 
parts of Greece, he returned to Italy, and was appointed 
teacher of anatomy at Padua, where his lectures were nume- 
roufly attended. In 1497, he publifhed ‘* Anatomicen, five 
hiftoriam corporis humani.” The firft edition was dedicated 
to the emperor Maximilian, with whom he appears to have 
been in great favour. It is principally copied from Galen, 
but with fome obfervations from his own practice. He is 
the firft, Haller fays, that defcribed the concretions called 
gallflones. The language ufed by Benedié&, is much purer 
than is found in any of the early anatomical writers. De 
omnium a vertice ad plantam morborum fignis, caufis, &c.”’ 
fol. 1500, taken principally from Galen, Paulus Egin. & 
Oribafius, whofe works he appears to have read in their 
own language. He alfo wrote, ‘* De Peitilentia,”’ “ De 
Medici Officio,”? and other {maller pieces. The whole of 
his works were collected, and publifhed under the title of 
« Opera Omnia,’’ fol. Venet. 1533. Haller. Bib. Anat. 
Eloy. Dia. Hitt. 

Benepicr, aname aflumed by feveral of the popes. The 
firft of this name,called by the Greeks Bono/us, was advanced 
to the pontifical chair in 574, at the period when the Lom- 
bards overran Italy, and fixed their feat in it under Alboin ; 
and he is faid to have died after four years, in confequence 
of the grief occafioned by their ravages. Benedi& II. was 
eleGted in 683, and diftinguifhed by his learning and virtues. 
He died in 685, and obtained the honour of. canonization, 
Benedi& ILI. was advanced to the pontificate in 855, and by 
the firmnefs of the Roman clergy, fupported on the papal 
throne in oppofition to Anattafius, which he occupied with 
mildnefs, piety, and charity. In his time, Ethelwolf, king 
of the weft Saxons, vifited Rome with his fon Alfred. Two 
epiltles of this pope are extant. 2enedid IV. was raifed to 
the papal chair about the year goo: and died with a good 
charaGter in 903. Benediéi V. was elected pope in 964, 
and although he was a man of extraordinary learning and 
fanctity, he was ftripped of the pontifical and pricftly dig- 
nity by the authority of the emperor Otho, and fentenced 
to exile; upon which he retired to Hamburgh, where he 
died 
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died in g65 or 966. Benedi@ VI. was elevated to the papacy 
in 972; and being feized by a faction which attacked the 
Lateran palace, he was imprifoned in the caftle of St. An- 
gelo, where he was either ftrangled or famithed in 974. Be- 
nedid VII, was eleGed in 975, and after a prudent govern- 
meat of nine years, died in 984. Aenedi® VIII. was made 
pope in 1012, but difplaced by Gregory ananti-pope, and 
afterwards reftored. Under his pontificate Henry, king of 
Germany, marched to Rome; and Benedié& crowned him 
emperor under the title of Henry IT., and his queen Cune- 
emprefs. In 1016, this pope, colleGting his depend- 

eats, defeated the Saracens, who madea defcent at Luna in 
Tufcany, and put them allto the fword. He alfo waged 
war with the Greeks, who ravaged sr ae In 1019, the 
emperor beftowed on him and his fucceffors the newly ere€ted 
fee of Bamberg. He died, after having approved himfelfa 
great friend to the monks, and zealous for the order and dif- 
cipline of the church, in 1024. Benedi& IX. fucceeded his 
uncle John XIX. in 1033, inhis 18th year; wes expelled 
from his fee on account of his vices, but reftored by the em- 
r Conrad ; and aftera life of various expulfions and re- 
Sasitits, fold or refigned the pontificate in 1045. He re- 
fumed it, however, occafionally under fucceeding pontifi- 
cates, and finifhed his fcandalous career in 1054. Benedi@ 
X. was elected to the popedom by a party in 1058, and after 


“holding the fee nine months and twenty days, was depofed 


communicated. 3enedid XI. was the fon of a fhep- 
or of a notary, at Trevigi, in the ftate of Venice, be- 
came a f{choolmatter, general of the Dominicans, and cardi- 
nal bifhop, firft of Sabina, and afterwards of Oftia, and fuc- 
ceeded pope Boniface VIII. in 1303. He exerted himfelf 
by various efforts for the good of the church, but death ter- 


-minated his labours on the ninth month of his pontificate, 


A.D. 1304. This pope conduéted himfelf with moderation, 
and behaved with fingular refpe& to his motherand relations; 
but would not fuffer any interference on their part in public 
affairs. He wrote commentaries on the books of Job, the 
Pfa'lms, St. Matthew, and the Revelations, as well as a ri- 
tual, and fome fermons. Benedi@# XII. was the fon of a miller 
in the county of Foix, and after feveral fubordinate ecclefi- 
aftical promotions, was advanced to the papal fee in 1334. 
He was fkilful in law and theclogy, and diftinguifhed by his 
probity, put little verfed in politics. Wifhing to reftore the 
a folic ee to Italy, but obliged by the circumftances of 
the times to remain at Avignon, he laid the foundation ofa 
magnificent and flrongly fortified palace, which, however, he 
did not live to finifh. He obferved a laudable caution in the 
creation of cardinals, and the appointment of benefices; and 
he exercifed fingular felf-denial with refpeét to his own rela- 
tions, obferving, that “James Fournier (his family pane) 
has relations, but pope Benediét none.” As he was induf- 
trious and aétive in reftoring difciplineand moralsamong feve- 


" yal religious orders that were become corrupt, he incurred the 


ill-will and calumny of the monks. During his efforts for 
reconciling the kings of England and France, he was feized 
with an illoefe, which terminated his life in 1342. Among his 
printed works are his “ Decretum de animabus feparatis,’”” 
and his “ Conftitutions for the reforms of various religious 
orders.” He left alfo fermons for the chief feltivals of the 
year, ies on the Palms, letters, and poems. 
Benedid XII. was of a noble family, being the eldeft fon of 
the duke of Gravina, in the kingdom of Naples, and born 
at Rome in 1649. Againft the views and wifes of his fa- 
mily, he took the habit of the Dominican order in 1667, 
and applied with diligence to the ftudies and duties of his 


office, preferring the humble life of a monk to that of a 


fuperior ftation. However, by the alliance of his family with 
Vou. IV. 


that of the pope Clement X, he was promoted, againft his 
inclination, to the cardinalate in 1672 ; and after feveral fuc- 
ceflive advancements to different fees, in which he maintained 
the character of an exemplary paftor, he was elected to the 
papacy in 1724, and conftrained to accept it againft his 
owe remonttrances. In the exercife of his office, he laboured 
inceflantly in reprefling the luxury of the pontifical court, 
and in correcting the licentioufnefs of the clergy; but he 
was thwarted in his projects by the Jefuits, on account of 
his attachment to the Dominican do@rine concerning grace 
and predeitination, which lefs refembled theirs than that of 
the Janfenifts. His well-meant attempt to unite al! Chrif- 
tian faints in one church and faith, manifefted a greater de- 
gree of charity, than of difcernment and knowledge of the 
world. Avoiding all the pomp conneéted with its high fta- 
tion, and reftri€ting the expences of his own table to 6d. per 
day, in the difufe of wine and animal food, he lived in the 
Vatican like a monk in hiscloifler. Neverthelefs, the doors 
of his palace were always open to the poor, and he was ever 
ready to hear their complaints, and to the utmof of his 
power to relieve their diftrefs, Divetting himfelf of all the 
marks of fovereignty, and withing even to difmifs his guards, 
he frequently went out in the evening in the moft private 
manner, for the purpofe of vifiting the fick. He clofed his 
pontificate of fix years, in 1730, at the age of 80 years, 
His fermons, poems, and other writings, together with his 
bulls, were publifhed at Rome in 3 a fol. in 1728. Be- 
nedi& XIV. was defcended of the noble family of Lamber- 
tini, at Bologna, and born in that city in 1675. After feve- 
ral previous promotions, he received a cardinal’s hat in 1728; 
and from the archbifhopric of Bologna, to which he was no- 
minated by Clement XII. in 1731, he was advanced in 1740 
to the papal fee. Poffefling a gaicty of temper, united with 
profound learning, an elegant tafte, liberal fentiments, and 
ee goodnefs of heart, he was fingularly amiable ; and as 
1e diminifhed the number of fettivals, abolifhed idle cere- 
monies, and manifefted a diflike of fuperttitious pra@tices and 
pious frauds, he was calumniated by fome of his enemies as 
a ‘*proteftant pope.”? As amunificent patron of literature, 
he founded academies at Rome, heftowed benefactions on 
that of Bologna, correfponded with, and rewarded learned 
men at home and abroad, caufed a meridian line to be drawn, 
reared from the duft the celebrated Egyptian obelifk, called 
that of Sefoftris, and adorned Rome with various other mo- 
numents of antiquity. Fond of the pleafures of literary 
retirement, and of occafionally enjoying the mirth of the 
lower claffes, his averfion to bufinefs was invincible, and he 
frequently lamented the drudgery and fatigue of his official 
fituation. Attached to life, he dreaded the {ymptoms of 
diffolution ; and, as it were, confiding in the prayers of 
the Jefuits for his life, he would not confent to fign the 
bull forthe reform of their order in Portugal, till he was 
abfolutely given over. On the king of Portugal he conferred 
the title of “his moft faithful majefty.”? THe governed the 
church with great mildnefs, and manifefted on all occafions 
a ftrong defire of conciliating thofe differences with regard 
to do&trine by which it was divided. After a pontificate of 
28 years, he died in 1758, at the age of 83 years. His 
works have been publilhed at Rome in 12 vols. 4to.; and 
they difplay a greater degree of profeffional knowledge and 
of application, than his levity and facctious difpofition would 
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ryland, on Patuxent river; oppofite Mackall’s ferry ; 30 
miles-fouth-caft from the Federal city. 

BENEDICTINS, or Benepicrin Order, in Ecclefiaf- 
tical Hiffary, 1s an order of monks, who profefs to follow 
the rule of St. Benedict, which he formed only for the Ce- 
nobites, or for thofe who live in a monaltery under the di- 
rection of an abbot, 

Having given inttrugvions as to the qualifications and duty 
of the abbot, he proceeds to recommend to the monks obe- 
dience, filence, and humility ; to note the hours for divine 
fervice by day and night, as well as the order and manner of 
performing it; and to f{pecify the punifhments that were to 
be inflicted on offenders. Thefe punifhments were to be 
excommunication. or a feparation from the fellowfhip of the 
brethren, at table or at prayers; the chaftifement of the 
more diforderly with rods ; and expulfion from the monaf- 
tery. He further flates the mode of their admiffion, the 
drefs they were to wear, and the labour in which they were 
to be employed. From his rule, which is {till extant, we 
learn that it was not his intention to impofe it upon all the 
monattic focieties; for he exprefsly excludes the Anachorets, 
who, having learned the exercifes of a monaftic life in a 
convent, retired feparately into deferts, the Sarabaites, who 
live two or three together in a cell, and the Gyrovagi, who 
removed from one monattery to another without fixing any- 
where. It was his purpofe to form an order, whofe dif- 
cipline fhould be milder, their eftablifhment more folid, and 
their manners more regular, than thofe of other monattic 
bodies ; and whofe members, during the courfe of a holy 
and peaceful life, were to divide their time between prayer, 
reading, the education of youth, and other pious and learned 
labours. However. in procefs of time, the followers of this 
celebrated ecclefiaitic dt generated very lamentably from the 
piety of their founder, and loft fight of the duties of their 
itation, and the great end of their eftablifhment. Having 
acquired immenfe riches from the devout liberality of the 
benevolent, they funk into luxury, intemperance, and floth, 
abandoned themfelves to all forts of vices, extended their 
zeal and attention to worldly affairs, took part in political 
cabals and court factions, made a vaft augmentation of fu- 
perfluous rites and ceremonies in their order, to blind the 
multitude, and fupply the place of their expiring virtue ; 
and among other meritorious enterprifes, laboured moft ar- 
dently to fwell the arrogance, by enlarging the power and 
authority of the Roman pentiff. 

This new order made a very rapid progrefs in the weft, 
and, in a fhort interval of time, arrived at the moft flourifh- 
ing ftate. In Gaul, its interefts were promoted by Maurus; 
in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus; in England, by Au- 
gaftin and Mellitus; im Italy, and other countries, by Gre- 
gory the Great, who himfelf is reported to have been for 
fome time a member of this fociety ; and in Germany it was 
afterwards received by the inflrumentality of Boniface. 
This fudden and amazing progrefs of the new order was 
aferibed by the BenediCtins to the wifdom and fanétity of 
their difcipline, and to the miracles wrought by their 
founder and his followers. But wpon a more attentive view, 
the impartial obferver will be convinced, that the prote¢tion 
of the Roman pontifis, to the advancement of whofe gran- 
deur and authority the Benediétins were moft fervilely de- 
voted, contributed much more to the laftre and influence of 
their order than any circumftances, nay, than all other con- 
hderations united together. i 

The Benediétins are thofe properly called monachi, monks ; 
the other orders are better denominated friars, or religious. 
In the canon law, the Benediétins are called Black Monks ; 

being diftinguifhed from the other orders by the colour of 
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their habit, and not by the name of their patriarch St. Bene- 
di&. Among us they were formerly alio denominated 
Black Friavs. The Benedi€tins wear a loofe black gown, 
with large wide fleeves, and a capuche on their heads, end- 
ing ina point behind. 'The lift of faints of the BenediGin 
order is very ample; but they are accufed by Baronius, 
and many other writers, of putting many in the lift wha 
were never of the order. For iix hundred years after the 
erection of the Benedi&in order, molt of the European 
monks were followers of this rule: whatever other names 
they went by, Carthufians, Ciftercians, Grandimontenfes, 
Premonttratenfes, Cluniacs, &c. they were but different 
branches of the Benediétius, till about the year 1220, when 
the Dominicans and Francifcans took new rules. Hofpinian 
reckons no lefs than twenty-three religious orders that fprang 
from this one. According to the Benedictin computation, 
there have been of this order 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 
archbifhops, 15,900 bifhops, 15,700 abbots, 4000 faints, 
40,000 confeflors, above 3000 martyrs and apoftles, who’ 
have converted 30 provinces to the Chriftian faith, befides 
emperors, kings, &c. This order has produced a great num- 
ber of eminent writers and learned men. 

The BenediGtins, though but one order, are divided inte 
feveral congregations, which have their peculiar cuftoms and 
obfervances different from the reft. Each of thefe is fub- 
divided into provinces, which have their general chapters, 
This order is faid to have been brought into England about 
the year 596. The Enclifh congregation, which had fub- 
fifted from the time of the miffion of St. Auftin, was de- 
ftroyed under Henry VIII. and by degrees reduced to one 
fingle man, father Buckley ; who, in 1607, procured a re- 
eftablifhment of the congregation at Doway, in the Ne- 
therlands, where it {till fubfifts in a kind of dependency on 
that of St. Valladolid in Spain, At the general chapters, 
they chufe provincials, with their affiftants, for each of the 
provinces of Canterbury and York, who have jurifdiGtion 
over the miffionaries employed therein. They are governed 
by a prefident-general, and three definitors, chofen every 
three years. At their admiffion they make a fourth vow, 
viz. that they will go to the miffion in England, and return 
when their fuperiors think fit. 

Benepictin Nuns, are religious women, who embrace 
the rule of St. Benedict. n 

BENEDICTION, in a general fenfe, the act of bleffing, 
or giving praife to God, or returning thanks for his favours. 
Hence “alfo benedi¢tion is ttill applied to the a&t of faying 
grace before or after meals. Neither the ancient Jews, nor 
Chriflians, ever ate without a fhort prayer. The Jews 
are obliged to rehearfe a hundred beneditions per day ; of 
which, eighty are to be fpoken in the morning. Vitring. 
de Synag. Vet. lib. iii. Rabbi Nehemiah Baruch, in 1688, 
publithed a difcourfe on the manner wherein the facerdotal 
benediétion is to be pronounced. In the fynagogue of Fer- 
rara, it is rather fung than fpoken. Among the ancient 
Jews, as well as Chrittians, benedi€tions were attended with 
the impofition of hands; and Chrittians, in procefs of time, 
added the fien of the crofs, which was made with the fame 
hand, elevated or extended. Hence, in the Romifh church, 
benediétion was ufed to denote the fign of the crofs, 
made by a bifhop or prelate, from an idea that it con- 
ferred fome grace on the people. The cuftom of receiy- 
ing benediétion by bowing the head before the bifhops, is 
very ancient, and was fo univerfal, that emperors them- 
felves did not decline this mark of fubmiflion, Under the 
name benediétion the Hebrews alfo frequently underftand 
the prefents which friends make to one another, in all pra- 
bability becaufe they are generally attended with paca 
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and compliments, both from thofe Who give and thofe who 


receive them. 

Benrpicrion, Nuptial, the external ceremony performed 
by the prieit in the office of matrimony. ‘The nuptial bene- 
Gidtionis not effential to, but the confirmation of a marriage 
in the civil law. 

Benxeviction, beatic, benedidio beatica, is the viaticum 
givento dying perfons. The pope begins all his bulls with 
this form: ‘ Salutem et apoftolicam benedi¢tionem.” 

Denepicrion, regular, that conferred by abbots on'their 
monks, or by a fenior monk ona junior, 

BENEDICTIONE privari, to be deprived of benediction, 
was a kind of punifhment inflided on monks, whereby, when 
the reft received the abbot’s blefling, the offenders were dif- 
niffed without it. ‘ 

Benepicrion is alfo ufed for an ecclefiaftical ceremony, 
whereby 2 thing is rendered facred or venerable. In this 
fenfe benediction differs from confecration, as in the latter 
undtion is applied, which is not in the former. Thus the 
chalice is confecrated, and the pix blefled, as the former, 
not the latter, is anointed ; though in the common ufage 
thefe two words are applied promifcuoufly. The fpirit of 
piety, or rather of fuperitition, has introduced into the 
Romifh church benedictions for almoft every thing. We 
read of forms of benediétions for wax-candles, for Eaushe 
for afhes, for church-veffels, and ornaments ; for flags or en- 
figas, arms, firit-fruits, houfes, fhips, pafchal eggs, cilicium, 
or the hair-cloth of penitents, church-yards, horfes, mules, 
&e. which are f{prinkled with holy water. 

Bexepiction of Arms, was a fort of public confecration 
of the weapons and enfigns, before the entering on a war, 
bya dae of words, and ceremonies appointed for that 

urpofe. 
= ENEDICTIONALIS Lines, anancient churchbook, 
containing the forms of the divers forts of benedictions given 
bifhops, priefls, &c. Such was the benedictionalis liber 
of Gregory the Great, defcribed by Lambecius. 

BEXEDICTUM, an epithet, formerly given to lenient 
or CG) ing medicines, more efpecially rhubarb. In 
this fenfe we find, in fome difpenfatory writers, benedi@um 
Jaxativum ufed for lenitive eletuary. ‘Though in others, de 
aedi@a laxativa, or the bleffed laxative, denotes another eafy 
purge, made up of turbith, diagrydium, {purges, hermo- 
dactyls, anife-feeds, Srucal-donda Sol gemma, and honey. 
Schroder alfo gives the appellation agua benediGa to his eme- 
tic; and Mynficht does the fame to ts aqua ferpylli, or wa- 
ter of wild thyme. Some have called the philofopher’s 
ftone /apis Lenedidus. 

Bexepicrum Vinum. See Vinum. 

BENEDICTUS Carpuus. See Tuistre. 

BENEDITTO Sacce. See San Beniro. 

BENEFACA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 

rovince of Valencia, 10 leagues from Valencia. 

BENEFICE, Benericium, in the Feudal Sy/lem, isa 
term applied to thofe portions of land which the kings and 
chieftains beftowed on their adherents, pe long as they had 
no fixed property inJand, they could only beftow an horfe, a 
{uit of armour, or fuch like recompences, on thofe who in 
peace or war were attached to their perfons, and devoted to 
their fervice. But upon their fetsling im the countries which 
ony conquered, and when the value of property came to be 
u i pang. ther, they conferred upon their follow- 
ers the more fubitantial recompence of land. Accordingly 
the term benefice was the primitive name, and moft imple 
form of the feudal-poffeflions. T'hefe grants were called 
“ beneficia,”’ becaufe they were gratuitous donations ; and 
they were alfo called * honores,”’ becaufe they were regarded 
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as marks of diftinGtion, What were the fervices originally 
exacted in return for thefe “ beneficia,”’ cannot be deter- 
mined with abfolate precifion; becaufe there are no records 
fo ancient. M, de Montefquicu (Sp. of Laws, b. ili. c. 3. 
& 16.) confiders thefe ** beneficia’’ as fiefs, which originally 
fubjected thofe who held them to military tenure. M, de 
Mably (Obferx. fur l’Hiitoive de France, 1. 356.) contends, 
that fuch as held them were at firft fubjetted to no other 
fervice than what was incumbent on every freeman, But 
when it is confidered, that allodial property fubjeéted thofe 
who poffeffed it to ferve the community, it is reafonable to 
conclude, that ‘ benefiwia’’ fubjected fuch as heid them to 
perfonal fervice and fidelity to him from whom they received 
thefe lands. They were granted originally only during 
pleafure. (See Montelg. ubi fupra, and Du-Cange voc. 
Beneficium and Feudui.) But the poffeffion of benefices did 
not continue long in this ftate. A precarious tenure during 
pleafure was not fufficient to fatisfy thofe who held it, and 
to attach them to their fuperiorlord; and, therefore, they 
foon obtained the confirmation of their benefices during life. 
(Du-Cange Gloff. voc. Beneficium.) After this it was eafy 
to obtain or extort charters rendering ‘ beneficia’’ heredi- 
tary, firft in the direct line, then in the collateral, and at 
laft in the femalé line. Leg, Longo}, lib, iii. tit. viii, Du- 
Cange. 

It is not eafy to afcertain the precife period when each of 
thefe changes took place. M.de Mably (ubifupra, tom. i. 
p- 103—160. 429.) conjectures, with fome probability, that 
Charles Martel firit introduced the practice of granting ** be- 
neficia’’ for life ; and that Louis le Debonnaire was among 
the firft. who rendered them hereditary. Mabillon, however, 
(De Re Dipiomatica, 1. vi. p. 353.) has publifhed a placi- 
tum of Louis le Debonnaire, A.D. 860, by which it ap- 
pears, that he {till continued to grant fome “ beneficia’” 
only during life. And in 889, Odo, king of France, 

ranted lands to Ricabodo ‘* fideli fuo jure beneficiario et 
fruétuario,” during his own life; and if he fhould die, and’ 
a fon were born to him, that right was to continue during 
the life of his fon. ‘This was an intermediate ftep between 
fiefs merely during life, and fiefs hereditary to perpetuity. 
While “ beneficia’’? continued under their firit form, and 
were held ealy during pleafure, he who granted them not 
only exercifed the bn or prerogative of fuperior 
lord, but he retained the property, giving his vaffal only 
the ufufrué. But under the latter form, when they became 
hereditary, although feudal lawyers continued to define a 
“ beneficiua’”’ agreeably to its original nature, the property 
was in effect taken out of the hauds of the fuperior lord, 
and lodged in thofe of the vaflal. At length the word 
“ feudum’’ came to be fubitituted in the room of * benefi- 
cium ;’’ but Muratori ebferves (Antiq. Med. Jévi, v. 1. 
P+ 594+) that no initance of this kind occurs in any authen- 
tic charter previous to the eleventh century: and Dr. 
Robertfon Hin. Ch. V. vol. i, p. 269.) informs us, 
that a charter of king Robert of France, A.D. 1008, 
is the earlieft deed in which he has met with the word 
“ feudum.”” 

Benerscey Beneficium, in an Leclefiaftical Senfe, achurch 
endowed with a revenue.for the performance of divine fer- 
vice; or the revenue itfelf, affigued to an ecclefialtical per- 
fon for life, in return for his performing the fervice of the 


church. 
church preferments, except bifhoprics, are called be- 
nefices; but they muil be given tor life, not for years, or at 
will; and all benefices are, by the canonifts, fometimes 
called dignitics. But we now ordinarily diftinguith between 
benefice and dignity, by applying the word dignity to bifhop- 

Aaz2 rics, 
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rics, deaneries, archdeaconries, and prebends; and benefice 
to parfonages, vicarages, and donatives. 

‘There 1s an obvious reference in the term benefice to the 
fendal fyftem, which was incorporated in all the governments 
of Europe. As the lands of all private proprietors were 
holden of the prince, and becaufe they were originally gra- 
tuitous donations, denominated “‘deneficia,”’ the pope aflumed 
the privilege of a feudal lord, and claimed the authority of 
diftributing the preferments of the church at pleafure, which 
commenced firft in Italy, and gradually extended itfelf 
to England; and hence the care of the fouls of a parifh 
came to be called a benefice. Blackftone’s Comm. vol. iv. 
p- 106. 

Hence, doubtlefs, came the term benefice to be applied 
to church livings ; for, befide that the ecclefiaftics held for 
life like the foldiers, the riches of the church arofe from the 
beneficence of princes. 

In all Chriftian churches, the benefices of the clergy are 
a fort of frecholds, which they enjoy, not during pleafure, 
but during life or godd behaviour. If they held them by 
a more precarious tenure, and were liable to be turned out 
upon every flight difobligation either of the fovereign or of 
his minifters, it would perhaps be impoflible for them to 
maintain their authority with the people, who would then 
confider them as mercenary dependants upon the court, in 
the fincerity of whofe inftru€tious they could no longer 
have any confidence. 

As to the origin of ecclefiaftical benefices, it is hard to 
determine when the revenues of the church were firft divided : 
it is certain that, till the fourth century, all the revenues were 
in the hands of the bifhops, who diftributed them by their 
economy ; they confifted principally in alms, and voluntary 
contributiéns. As the church came to have lands, parts 
thereof were affigned for the fubfiftence of the clerks, and 
called benefices; of which we find fome traces in the fifth 
and fixth century: but then there does not appear to have 
been any certain partition, nor any precifé quota allotted to 
each particular; but the allotments were abfolutely difcre- 
tional till about the twelfth century. 

At firft, each was contented with a fingle benefice, but 
pluralities were by degrees introduced on pretence of equity : 
for a fingle benefice being fometimes fearce thought a com- 
petency, the prieft was allowed two ; as his quality or 
occafions increafed, fo the number of benefices that were to 
fupport him were increafed too. Hence fome, affe€ting to 
equal princes in quality, pretend to revenues anfwerable 
to it. 

The canonifts diftinguifh three ways of vacating a bene- 
fiee, viz. de jure, de fadlo, and by the Jentence of a judge. A 
benefice is vacated “* de jure,”? when the perfon enjoying it 
is guilty of certain crimes, expreffed in laws, as herefy, 
fimony, &c. A benefice is vacated ‘de facto,” as well 
as de jure,’ by the natural death, or the refignation of 
the incumbent; which refignation may be either exprefs or 
tacit ; as when he engages in a ftate, &c. inconfiftent with 
it; as among the Romanifts, by marrying, entering a reli- 
gious order, or the like. A benefice becomes vacant “ by 
the fentence of a judge,” by way of punifhment for certain 
erimes, as concubinage, perjury, forcery, &c. See DrecRa- 
DATION. 

Benefices are divided by the canonifts into /imple and facer- 
dotal. In the firit there is no obligation but to read prayers, 
fing, &c. : fuch are canonries, chaplainfhips, chantries, &c. 
‘The fecond are charged with the cure of fouls, or the direc- 
tion and guidance of confciences: fuch are the vicarages, 
rectories, &c. 

The Romanifts, again, diftinguifh benefices into regular 
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and fecular. Regular or titular benefices are thofe teld by a 
religious, or a regular, who has made profeffion of ‘ome re= 
ligious order: fuch are abbeys, priories conventual, &e. Or 
rather, regular benefice is that which cannot be conferred on 
any buta religious ; either by its foundation, by the iaftitu- 
tion of fome fuperior, or by prefcription, For prefeription, 
forty years pofleffion by a religious makes the benefice regu- 
lar. Secular benefices are thofe which are only to be given 
to fecular priefls, i.e. to fuch as live in the world, and are 
not engaged in any monaftic order. All benefices are. re- 
puted iecular, till the contrary is made appear. They are 
called ** fecular benefices,”” becaufe held by feculars ; of 
which kind are almoft all cures. Some benefices, regular in 
themfelves, ave been fecularifed by the pope’s bull. 

4 BENEFICE in commendam, is that, the direGtion and 
management whereof, upon a vacancy, is given or recom- 
mended to an ecclefiaftic for a certain time, till it may be 
conveniently provided for. See ComMENDAM. 

Benerice, Pofeffion of a.’ See Possession. 

BENEFICIARIYI, in Roman Antiquity, denote foldiers 
who attended the chief officers of the army, being exempted 
from other duty. Beneficiarii were alfo foldiers difcharged 
from the military fervice or duty, and provided with “ bene= 
ficia”’ to fubfift on. Thefe were probably the fame with the 
former, and both might be comprifed in the fame definition. 
They were old experienced foldiers, who, having ferved out 
their legal time, or received a difcharge, as a particular 
mark of honour, were invited again to the fervice, where they 
were heldingreat efteem, exempted from al! military drudg- 
ery, and appointed to guard the ftandard, &c. Thele, 
when thus recalled to fervice, were alfo denominated evacati 3 
and hefore their recall, emerizi. 

Benericrari was alfo ufed for thefe raifed to a higher 
rank by the favour of the tribunes, or other magiftrates. 
The word “ beneficiarius’’ freqitently occurs in the Roman 
inferiptions found in Britain, where con/ulis is always joined 
with it; but befides deneficiarius confulis, we find in Gruter 
beneficiarius tribuni, pretcrii, legati, prefetti, proconfuls, &c. 

BENEFICIARY, ina general fente, fomething that reé 
lates to benefices. 

Benerrerary, Jeneficiarius, is more particularly ufed for 
a beneficed perfon, or him who receives and enjoys one or 
more benefices. . 

Bewericiary is more particularly ufed among Roman 
Writers, fora perfon exempt from public offices. In which 
fenfe, beneficiarii ftand contradiftinguifhed from municipes: 
It alfo denotes, in Middle Age Writers, a feudatory or vaflal 2 
and it is alfo ufed for a clerk or officer, who kept the ac- 
count of the deneficiay and made the writings neceflary 
for it. The fame denomination was likewife given to the 
officers who collected the rents and duties belonging to the 

cus. 

BENEFICIO. See Derrivarion @ Beneficio. 

Benericio, Sufpenfio a. See SUSPENSION. 

BEneEFIcio primo ecclefiaftico habendo. Sce Primo. 

BENEFIELD, Sesasrian, in Biography, an eminent 
Englifh divine, was born at Preftonbury, in Gloucefterfhire, 
in 1559, and educated at the univerfity of Oxford, where 
he occupied the chair of Margaret profeflor of divinity for 
14 years with great reputation. ‘T'owards the clofe of his 
life he retired to his re&tory of Meyfey-Hampton, near 
Fairford, in his native country, and there died in 1630. 
Dr. Benefield was fo eminent a fcholar, difputant and divine, 
and particularly fo well verfed in the fathers and fchoolmen, 
that he had not his equal in the univerfity. In his theological 
opinions he was a rigid Calvinift; and in his general con- 
duét he was remarkable for firifinefs of life and me 

lis 
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His works, confifting of commentaries on the rit, 2d, and 
3d chapters of Amos, fermoas and le€tures in divinity, are 
now fuok into oblivion, 

BENEFIT, is ufed for a privilege granted to fome per- 
fon, as of an immunity, or the like. 

Benerit of Clergy. See Cuercy. 

BENENAIM, Benenatu, Benenascn, or BENENAT, 
in Affronomy, the outermoft Rar, of the fecond magnitude, 
in the tail of the Urfa major. 

This is fometimes alfo called alalioth. 

BENENCASA, Covunr, a Venetian nobleman, born in 
1745, wot more ciitinguifhed by his birth than talents, taite, 
acd knowledge in literature, is confeffed, by M. Laborde, in 
his *« Effai fur la Mufique,” in 4 vols. gto. publifhed at Paris 
in 1780, to have furaifhed him with the chief part of his in- 
formation concerning the pocts, compofers, muficians, and 
authors of Italy; and for enriching his refearches. M. 
Laborde acknowledges with gratitude his obligations. See 
vol, iii. of “ Effai fur Ja Muff.” where there are many arti- 
cles concerning Italian compofers and fingers with which 
count Benencafa has furnifhed the editor, that breathe the 
_ true fpirit of tafte, fenfibility, and knowledge. This ac- 

knowledgement had efcaped us in the firft perufal of M. La- 
borde’s work ; but we always thought the articles concern- 
ing the Italian compofers and fingers in this work, of a 

iferent colour from the refit of the book : more liberal, 
more enthufiaftic for genius and talents, and a tafte more 
diferiminative and refined, than either that of M. Laborde, 
or his guide, the Abbé Rouffer. 

When the account of the commemoration of Handel was 
writing, the editor being very defirous to know what judi- 
cious foreigners thought of thofe exhibitions, particularly 
ftalians, accuitomed to good mufic in their churches, as well 
as theatres, he applied to count Benencafa, who was then in 
London; and had been prefent at the performance of the 
Meffiah in Wellminfter-abbey, for information concerning 
the comparative ageer and excellence of the band, with 

other which he had heard, or of which hiftory or tra- 
dition had preferved the memory in his own country. As 
they had not time for a full difcuffion of the fubjeét, when 
it was firlt propofed, vivd voce, fignor Benencafa was fo 
obliging as to honour him with his opinion in a letter, 
which, before his departure from England, he entreated his 
permiffion to publith, and it will not only ferve as an honour- 
able record of this ftupendous exhibition, but muft have 
been the more flattering to the proje¢tors of the plan, as the 
count is an excellent judge of mufic; having heard, read, 
meditated, and written on the fubjeét, with a degree of 
feeling and intelligence, that is equ-!ly honourable to him- 
felf and theart. For thisletter, fee the commemoration of 


Handel, Op 115. 


RENEPLACITO, Ital. a mufic term, implying at 
pleafure ; equivalent to ad libitum, al fuo piacere ; which fee. 
BENERMOID, in Geography, a mountain of Scotland, 


in the county of Sutherland. 

BENESCHAYU, a town of Silefia, in the province of 
Oppau, 8 miles eaft of Troppau. 

ENESSOW, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Kaurzim, in which fairs are held. 

Benessow, Benfen, Penfen, or Panzen, a town of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Leutmeritz, 6 miles S. S. W. of 
Kamnitz; famons for the manufaéture of the beft paper 
that is made in Bohemia. 

BENET, a town of France, in the department of Vendeé, 
and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of Foutenay le 
Comte, 34 leagues fouth-ealt of Fontenay. 

_ Bener one a bay, lying on the fouth-fide of the weftern 
peninfula of the land of St. Domingo, and forming with 
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the line to Petit Goave on the north fide, the narroweit part 
orifthmus. N. lat. 18° 20’. W. long. 72° 47. The caps 
is the weft point of the bay, and cape Jacquemel the eait 
point, nearly eaft and weft from each other. 

BENETTO, ariverin the ifland of Ceylon, 2 miles fouth 
from Barberain ifland, having on the fouth fide a {mail fort 
upon a hill, under which is a good road in 15 fathoms. 

BENEVEN, a mountaiu of Scotland, in the county of 
Iavernefs, 2 miles eat of Fort William. See Ben Nevis. 

BENEVENTE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Bourganeuf; 10 miles N. N. W. of Bourganeuf. The 
place contains 1141, and the canton 8378 inhabitants: the 
territory includes225 kiliometres and 12 communes.—Alfo, 
a town of Spain, in the province of Leon, feated on the river 
Effa. N. lat. 42°4’. W. long. 5° 5’: 

BENEVENTO, acity of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, ina duchy of the fame name, comprehending, befides 
the city, a diltri& of fome miles. This capital of the Prin- 
cipatro Ultra, or principality of Benevento, and fee of an 
archbifhop belonging to the pope, is fituated at the point of 
a ful, between two narrow vallies, in one of which runs the 
river Sabato, and in the other the Calore, near the confluence 
of thefe two ftreams. N. lat. 41° 6’. E. long. 14° 57’. 

One of the entrances into the city is through the arch of 
Trajan, now called the « Porta Aurea,”? which is in tole- 
rable prefervation, and one of the moft magnificent remains 
of Roman grandeur out of Rome. The architecture and 
{culpture are both fingularly beautiful. This is nes mo- 
nument was erected in the year of Chrift 114, about the 
commencement of the Parthian war, and after the {ubmiffion 
of Decebalus had entitled Trajan to the name of Dacicus. 
The order is compofite ; the materials, white marble ; the 
height, 60 palms; length, 374; and depth, 24. It con- 
fifts of a fingle arch, the {pace of which is 20 palms, and 
the height 35. On each fide of it, two fluted columns, 
upon a joint pedeftal, fupport an entablement and an attic. 
The intercolumniations and frize are covered with baflo-re- 
lievos, reprefenting the battles and triumph of the Dacian: 
war. In the attic is the infcription. As the fixth year of 
Trajan’s confulate, marked on this arch, is alfo to be feen on 
all the military columns ereéted by him along his new road to 
Brundufium, it is probable, the arch was built to commemo- 
rate fo beneficial an undertaking. No city in Italy, Rome 
excepted, can boaft of fo many remains of ancient {culpture, 
asare to be found in Benevento. Scarcely a wall is built of 
any thing but altars, tombs, columns, and remains of en- 
tablatures. ‘The moft confiderable are in the upper town, 
fuppofed by Swinburne (Travels in the two Sicilies, vol. ii. 
p- 336.) to be the fite of the old one, 

The cathedral is a clumfy edifice, ina ftyle of Gothic, 
or rather Lombard, architecture. ‘This church, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, was built in the fixth century, en- 
larged in the eleventh, and altered confiderably in the thir- 
teenth, when archbifhop Roger adorned it with a new front. 
In the court ftands a {mall Egyptian obelifk, of red granite, 
crowded with hieroglyphics. In the adjoining fquare, are a 
fountain, and a very indifferent ftatue of Benedict MAIL), 
long archbifhop of Benevento. 

Tie writers of the Benedictine hiftory fix its origiain the 

ears immediately fucceeding the Trojan war, and claim 
Diomed, the Etolian chief, as its founder. Others aflign it 
to the Samnites, who made it one of their chief towns, whi- 
ther they frequently reforted for refuge, when worlted by 
the Romans. In their time, its name was ‘ Maleventum,’’ 
of uncertain etymology, but after the conqueft of Samnium, 
changed by the Romans into ‘ Beneventum,”’ in order to 
introduce thew colony under fortunate aufpices. sacs 
Pp AaCCs, 
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Curius Dentatus. In the war againft Hannibal, Beneven- 
tum fignalized its attachment to Rome, by liberal tenders of 
fuccour, and by real fervices. Its reception of Gracchus 
after his defeat of Hanno, is extolled by Livy, and from the 
gratitude of the fenate, many folid advantages accrued to 
the Beneyentines. However, it fhared the devaftations of 
the Roman empire, attending the irruption of the northern 
nations. When the Lombards invaded Italy, they fixed 
the feat of their empire at Pavia, and fent a detachment to 
take poffeffion of the fouthern provinces. In 571, Zotto 
was appointed duke of Benevento, as a feudatory to the 
king of Lombardy, and feems to have confined his govern- 
ment to the city alone, from which he occafionally fallied 
forth tofeck for booty. The fecond duke, called Arechis, 
conquered almoit the whole country that now conftitutes 
the kingdom of Naples. Upon the fall of Defiderius, laft 
king of the Lombards, the ftate of Benevento was not ma- 
terially affected. Arechis the fecond kept poffeffion, and 
availing himfelf of this favourable conjecture, afferted his 
independence ; threw off all feudal fubmiffion ; affumed the 
title of prince; and coined money with his own image u,pon 
it; a prerogative exerciled by none of his predeceflors, 
as dukes of Benevento. Afterwards, when Radelchis and 
Siconulph afpired to the principality, each of them invited 
the Saracens to his aid. For the termination of thefe fatal 
diffenfions, the dominions of thefe competitors were divided 
into two diftinét fovereignties. In 851, Radelchis reigned 
as prince at Benevento; and his adverfary fixed his court, 
with the fame title at Salerno. From this treaty of par- 
tition, the ruin of the Lombards became inevitable ; and the 
erection of Capua into a third principality was another de- 
{tructive operation. From this time the inroads of the Sara- 
cens, and the attacks of the eaftern and weftern emperors, 
together with anarchy and animofity at home, reduced the 
Lombards to fuch wretchednefs, that they were able to make 
a very feeble refiflance to the Norman arms. Benevento, 
however, was chiefly governed by its own dukes and fove- 
reigns, till in the year 1053, the emperor Henry III. 
transferred it conditionally to pope Leo IX. From the 
year 1054, tothis day, the Roman fee, with fome fhort in- 
terruptions of pofleffion, lias exercifed temporal dominion over 
this city. In a plain near the city a bloody battle was 
fought mm 1266, when Charles of Anjou defeated and killed 
Mainfroy, hiscompetitorforthe fovereignty of the two Sicilies. 
In 17093, this city {uffered greatly from an earthquake. 

BENEVIS. See Ben Nevis. 

BENEVOLENCE, in Evhics, denotes a hearty defire of 
the good of mankind, evidencing itfelf, as ability and oppor- 
tunity offer, in the chearful and diligent practice of whatever 
may promote the well-being of all. Some have traced the 
origin of this affection in felf-love : others again in fome “ in- 
junét’”’ or determination of our nature, antecedent to all rea- 
fon from intereft, which influences us to the love of others, 
and they have accordingly made it the foundation of univerfal 
“‘ yirtue:’’ others afcribe it to the intelligent conftitution of 
human nature, and obferve, that it arifes not from inftin&, 
but from the natures and neceffity of things. Hutchefon’s 
Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, p. 140, &c. 
Price’s Review, &c. chap. iii. 

BENEVOLENCE of God, in Theology, denotes his difpofi- 
tion to do good and to communicate happinefs. This per- 
fection of the deity has been referred to the clafs of moral 
attributes. (See Arrrisures.) For the illuftration and 
proof of divine benevolence ; fee Goopness. 

Brnevorence is ufed, both in our Statutes and Chronicles, 
for a voluntary gratuity given by the fubjeéts to their fove- 
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reion, to which each perfon contributes in proportion to his 
eitate. Stow (Annals. p. 7o1.) fays, that it grew from the 
days of Edward IV. It may be found alfo Anno 11, 
Henry VII. c. 10. yielded to that prince in regard of his 
great expences in war, and otherwife. (12, Rep. 19.) But 
as benevolences had been extorted under many fucceeding 
princes, without a real and voluntary confent, it was made an 
article in the petition of right, (3 Car. I.) that no rean fhall 
be compelled to yicld any gift, loan, or benevolence, &c. 
without common confent by act of parliament. 

Neverthelefs, by a&t of parliament, (13 Car. 2. c. 4.) it 
was given to his majefty king Charles II. witha provifo 
that it fhould not be drawn ito future example: It was, 
therefore, declared by the flatute 1 W. & M. it. 2. c. 2. 
that levying money for or to the ufe of the crown, by pre- 
tence of prerogative, without grant of parliament; or for 
longer time, or in other manner, than the fame is or fhall 
be granted, is illegal. See Arp and Tax. 

In this fenfe, benevelence amounts to much the fame with 
what in other nations is called ‘* fubfidium charitativum,’”? 
given fometimes by tenants te their lords, by the clergy to 
their bifhops, &c.—In France it is called fice gift, except- 
ing that this latter is reftrained to the act of the clergy. 

BENEVOLENT <dfecions, in Ethics, See Arrec- 
TION. 

BENEVOLENTIA Regis Habenda, in Law, the 
form of purchafing the king’s pardon and favour, in ancient 
fines and fubmiffions, to be reftored to eftate, title, or place. 
Paroch. Antiq. p. 72. 

BENEVOULI, Orazro, in Biography, maettro di capella 
to the pope in 1650, and extremely applauded by his con- 
temporaries for poliphonic compoiitions, Antonio Liberati, 
his difciple, in a letter which he publifhed at Rome in 1684, 


‘in which he charaéterifes all the eminent contrapuntifts of 


that fchool, {peaking of Benevoli, fays : that he furpaffed 
all the matters of his time in writing for four and even fix 
choirs, in which, by the conitruction and order of the parts, 
the imitations of beautiful paflages, inverted fugues, double 
counterpoint, new contrivances, ligatures, preparations and 
refolutions of difcords, the texture, conneétion, and fluidity 
of the whole, which, like a river, cre/cit eundo ; in fhort, with 
the wonderful richnefs and beauty of his harmony, he fo 
completely vanquifhed envy herfelf, as to obtain the ap- 
plaufe of great maiters, while he excited no other with 
in the reft, than to imitate his powers in the management 
of ecclefiaftical harmony ; by uniting numerous chorufes, 
without dulnefs, confufion, or breach of rule. He was 
many years maeftro di capella of the Bafilica of St. Peter 
at Rome, and compofed his famous ma{s for fix choirs of 
four parts each, for that cathedral, on the ceffation of the 
plague. It was performed by a band of more than 200 
lingers, arranged in different circles of the duomo, the fixth 
choir occupying the fummit of the cupola. Befides this 
mafs in 24 parts, there is extant a motet by the fame au- 
thor, for twelve fopranos, or treble voices of equal ex- 
tent. There can be little melody in any of thefe multi- 
plied parts; but to make them move at all, without viola- 
tion of rule, requires great meditation and experience. No 
author of poliphonic compofitiens, perhaps, ever equalled 
Benevoli in this kind of fcience, except the Netherlander, ~ 
Okenhem, the mafter of Jufquin, and our “countrymen 
Tallis and Bull, of whofe faculties and invincible patience in 
fuch atchievements, there will be further occafion to fpeak 
elfewhere. The effect of fuch multiplied parts can fo fel- 
dom be tried, that it feems an experiment which never can 
be fairly made, and is only amufing to the imagination. If 
there had been more frequent rehearfals of the miferere = 

eight 
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eight real parts by Leo, which Anfani had performed 
in 1781 atthe Pantheon by more than forty voices, it may 
be fuppofed, from fuch movements as were correctly ex- 
ecuted, that the effet of the whele would have been 
wonderful! but Leo lived in a more polifhed age, and 
was gifted, not only with patience, but with tate and 
enius. 

’ BENFE’, in Geography, 2 {mall ifland of Africa, on the 
river Sierra Leona, where the Englith had formerly a factory 
and a fmall fort, which was taken by the French in 1704, 
and razed to the ground. 

BENFIELD, or Bexrevpen, a town of France, and 
principal place of a canton, in the diitrié of Barr, and in 
the department of the Lower Rhine, feated on the Ill; 44 
leagues fouth of Strafburg. The place contains 1220, and 
the canton 10,240 inhabitants ; the territory includes 180 
kikometresand 15 communes. N. lat. 48°14’. E.long. 7° 45’. 

BENFIOL, a mountain of Scotland, in the ifland of 
Coll. 

BENG, a name given among the Mahomedans to the 
leaves of hemp formed into pills or conferve ; the ufe of 
which, as well as opium, the more rigid Muflulmen eiteem to 
be unlawful, though not meutidned in the Koran, becaufe 
they intoxicate a difturb the underftanding, as wine does, 
and in a more extraordinary manner. Thefe drugs, however, 
are now commonly taken in the Eaft; but thofe who are 
addi&ed to them are generally regarded as debauchees. 

BENGAL, in Geography, the moft ealtern province of 
the empire of Hindooftan, lying on each fide of the Ganges, 
and bounded by Afam, Bootan, and Bahar on the north, by 
Bahar, Berar, and Oriffa on the weft, by Orifla and the bay 
of Bengal on the fouth, and by the mountains that feparate 
it from Caffay, Aracan, and the Birman dominions on the eatt 
and fouth-eaft. It extends from about 21° 30’, to about 26° 
40'N. lat.; and from about 86°, to about 92° 30! E. long. 
but its boundaries are not accurately afcertained. About 
50 miles beyond Tacriagully, which is the termination of a 
ftupendous range of mountains, that accompanies the courfe 

Fike Ganges rom the weft, thefe mountains begin to form 
the northern boundary of Bengal on the weltern fide of the 
Ganges; and from hence another range of mountains ftrikes 
from the fouth, but in a curve {welling weftward, which termi- 
nates within fight of the fea, about 30 miles from Ballafore. 
T’o the north thofe mountains divide Bengal from thefouthern 
divifion of Bahar ; and to the fouth they feem to be the na- 
tural feparation of Bengal from Oriffa. Ezaitward the pro- 
vince of Bengal extends as far as Rangamatty, a town be- 
longing to the saa of Afam, and feated on'the river Bur- 
rampooter. The ea-coalt of Bengal, between the mouth of 
the river Hoogly and that of the Ganges, extends from eait 
to welt 180 miles; and the whole is a dreary inhofpitable 
fore, which fands and whirlpools render inacceffible to thips 
of burden: For feveral miles within land the country is in- 
terfe€ted by numerous channels, through which both rivers 
difembogue themfelves, by many mouths, into the ocean; 
and the iflands formed by thefe channels are covered with 
thickets, and occupied chiefly by beafts of prey. According 
to Acbar’s divifion, Bengal is one of the Mites foubahs, or 
provinces, of Hindooftan proper; and its government ex- 
tended to Cattack or Cuttack, aid along the river Maha- 
nuddy, as the foubah of Oriffa appears not to have been 
formed at that time. The Britifh nation poffefs, in full 
fovereignty, the whole foubah of Bengal, the greateft part of 
Bahar, and certain diftri€ts of Oriffa, comprehending 149,217 
f{quare Britith miles, and, with the addition of Benares, 
162,000 fquare miles, or 30,000 more than are contained in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and the number of inhabitants 
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has been eftimated at nearly eleven millions. But by fome 
later computations the number has been found to be much 
more confiderable. From actual furveys in different dittrits, 
in which the land occupied in tillage has been diftinguifhed, 
from that occupied by water or waite, and for which latter 
an allowance has been made of one-fourth of the whole fur- 
face, it appears, that the uncultivated land in Bengal amounts 
to about 31,331,499 acres; and that thefe cultivated acres 
require 5,265,432 tenants; adding to thefe the artificers and 
manufacturers, in the proportion of about 11 to 40, we ‘hall 
have 6,718,514. heads of families, at five perfons each ; 
whence the whole number of inhabitants will be 33,590,770. 
By other eftfmates the population has been computed at more 
than zo millions. If to thefe be added about 18 or 20 
millions for the population of the Britifh poffeffions in the 
Myfore and Carnatic, the dominions of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, will contain a number amounting, probably, to not 
lefs than 50 millions. With a due encouragement of induf- 
try, the prefent population is thought fuffictent to bring into 
tillage the whole of the waite lands of Bengal and Bahar. 
The country of Bengal, independent of Bahar and Onifla, 
is fomewhat larger than Great Britain. The reyenue of 
Bengal is rated in the Ayin Acbaree, towards the’ clofe of 
the 16th century, at 1494 lacks of rupees; under Aurung- 
zebe it is ftated by Mr. Frafer, in his * Life of Nadir 
Shah,” at 131 lacks; in Sujah Cawa’s nabobthip, A. D. 
1727, it amounted to 1424 lacks; in 1778 to 197 lacks, 
net-revenue. The total revenue of Bengal, Bahar, Oriffa, 
and Benares, belonging to Great Britain, together with 
the fubfidy from the nabob of Oude, is computed by Mr. 
Rennell at 4,210,000/. fterling ; the expence of collection, 
military and civil charges, &c. amounts to 2,540,000/. ; 
whence he infers that the clear reyenue is 1,670,0co0/. The 
natural fituation of Bengal is fingularly happy with refpect 
to fecurity from the attacks of foreign enemies, On the 
north and eaft it has no warlike neighbours; but it is 
guarded by a formidable barrier of mountains, rivers, or ex- 
tenfive waltes, towards thofe quarters, if fuch an enemy fhould 
ftart up. On the fouth is a fea-coaft guarded by fhallows 
and impenetrable woods, and with only one port, and even 
that of difficult accefs, in an extent of 300 miles, It is only 
on the weft that any enemy is to be apprehended ; and even 
there the natural barrier is ftrong ; and with its population 
and refources, aided by the ufual proportion of Britifh 
troops, in addition to the Sepoy eltablifiment, Bengal might 
bid defiance to all that part of Hindoottan, which might be 
difpofed to become its enemy. 

The Englith eftablithed a commercial intercourfe with this 
country at an early period ; and the English Ealt India com- 
pany use Company) made a fettlement on the river Ganges, 
in the kingdom of Bengal, probably in the former part of the 
17th century. Their firlt factory in that kingdom was at 
the town of Hoogly, on a river of the fame name, about 26 
miles above Calcutta. About the year 1689, the company, 
for their greater convenience, removed to Calcutta, on the 
fame river, where they built the fort, named Fort William, 
which they flill poffefs. Their fort and garrifon were de- 
figned for the prote¢tion of their veflels that came down from 
Patna, laden with piece-goods, raw (ilk, and faltpetre, which 
were the principal {taple commodities of Bengal; otherwife 
the rajals, whofe dominions lay on that river, and who were 
cither tributaries to, or powerlul governors under, the Mo- 
gu were apt to make, and fometimes did aétually make, ar- 

itrary dernands of duties for paffing that way. However, 
it was in the reign of Ferokfere, great-grandfon of Aurung- 
zebe, who was if ofed in 1717, that the Englifh Eaft India 


company obtained the famous * firman,”’ or grant, by which 
their 
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their goods of export or import were exempted from duties or 
cnftoms ; and this was regarded as the company’s commer- 
cial charter in India, while they ftood in need of protection 
from the princes of the country. Inthe years 1742 and 1743, 
Gengal was invaded by both the Mahratta ftates, with armies 
confitting, as itis faid, of 80,000 horfemen each; nor did they 
depart out of the provinces until the year 1744, when they had 
collected a vafi mafsof plunder, and had eftablifhed the claim of 


the “Chout,”’ or a fourth part of the net revenues of the pro- 


vinces, as this proportion: was called in the language of Hin- 
dooftan. In-1753, the Berar Mahrattas obtained poffeffion 
of the province af Onis, partly by conqueft and partly by 
ceffion from Aliverdy, the nabob of Bengal ; and their proxi- 
mity to Bengal, from which they were feparated only by a 
fhallow river, afforded them frequent opportunities of plun- 
dering its frontier provinces ; and it was not till the year 
1761, when Coffim Ally, nabab of Bengal, ceded the pro- 
vinces of Burdwan and Midnapour to the Englifh, that the 
Mahrattas ceafed to plunderthem. In1756, Aliverdy Cawn, 
nabob of Bengal, was fecceeded by his grandfon Surajah 
Dowlah, who, pretending to be irritated at the conduct of 
the Englifh within his dominions and really jealous of the 
rifing power of Europeans in general, in other parts of India, 
determined to expel the Englifh from Bengal, and accord- 
ingly took their fort at Calcutta, the chief Britith fettlement 
in the province, upon which their trade depended, and com- 
pelled thofe among them, who were not made prifoners, 
to retire, and others he caufed to perifh by confining them in 
a {mall chamber called the “ black-hole’”’ of Calcutta. In 
the following year, however, an armament from Madras, un- 
der admiral Watfon and colonel Clive, not only recovered 
Calcutta, but brought the nabob to terms. With a view to 
permanent fecurity for the future, they negotiated with Jaffier 
Ally Cawn, an omrah in high troft and favour with the 
nabob ; and he engaged, on condition of their affifting him 
in his views towards the throne, to be their future ally and 
confederate. The famous battle of Plaffey, fought in June 
1757, and in which Jaffier aided the accomplifhment of 
their wifhes, by remaining neuter, laid the foundation of the 
future power of the Britifh nation, not only in Bengal, but in 
Hindooftan. From that time they became the arbiters of 
the fucceffion of the nabobfhip of Bengal, which fpeedily led 
to the poffeflion of the powers of government ; for Coffim 
Ally, who had been placed in the room of Jaffer, difliking 
his fituation, refolved at all events to hazard a change. This 
brought on a war, which terminated in the expulfion of 
Coffim, and left the Bengal provinces in the poffeffion of 
the Enclifh, who reftored Jaffier to the nabobfhip. Lord 
Clive, afluming the government of Bengal in 1765, feized the 
opportunity, atforded by the recent death of nabob Jaffier 
Ally, of taking poffeffion of the Bengal provinces; and ob- 
tained from the nominal Mogul, Shah Aulum, a grant of the 
duanny, or adminiftration of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orifla; on condition of paying the Mogul 26 Jacks of 
rupees {260,000/.) per annum ‘Thus a territory producing 


at that time at leaft a million fterling per annum, after every ~ 


expence was defrayed, and containing at leaft ten millions of 
inhabitants, was gained to the company, on the fide of Ben- 
gal; together with the northern circars, valued at near half a 
million more, and for which a grant was alfo obtained. The 
Bengal provinces, which have been in our aétual poffeffion 
from the year 1765, have, during that whole period, enjoyed 
a greater fhare of tranquillity than any other part of India 3 
or indeed, than thofe provinces had ever experienced fince 
the days of Aurungzebe. Previous to the eftablifhment of 
eur influence, invafions were frequent, particularly by the 
Mahrattas, and one province or other was ever in rebellion ; 


owing to a want of energy in the ruling power, an ill-paid 
and mutinous army, and an excefs of delegated power. 

The government of Bengal, and its extentive dependencies, 
was firit vefted in a governcr-general and a fupreme council, 
confifting of a prefident and eleven counfellors ; but in 1773, 
thefe were reftrifed to four, with Warren Hiaitings, the go- 
vernor-general, who were to dire all affairs, civil and mili- 
tary, in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla; and to 
control the inferior governments of Madras on the eaft, and 
Bombay on the weft, with Bencoolen, in the ifland of Su- 
matra. The court of judicature confifts of a chief juftice, 
and three other judges, with civil, criminal, naval, and eccle- 
fiaftical jurifdiétion. The Hindoos are. governed by their 
own laws, nor would it be ealy, if praCticable, to extinguith 
the influence of the Brahmins, or totally to abolifh the cafts, 
to whatever degree they may countenance and maintain fana- 
ticifm and fuperftition. The military eftablifhment in Ben- 
gal is always refpectable, but varies according to the fituation 
of affairs. The Britifh troops are fupported by the Sepoys, 
a native militia, who are accuftomed to have numerous idle 
followers, fo that the effeCtive men feldom conftitute more 
than a quarter of the nominal army. A force of 20,000 
Britifh foldiers might probably encounter and vanquith 
200,000 blacks or Hindoos. The decifive battle of Plaffey; 
which fecured to us the pofeffion of thefe opulent provinces, 
was gained with an army of about 3000 men, of whom goo 
only were Europeans ; and at the battle of Buxar, in 1764, 
the whole number of combatants on the fide of the Britifh 
did not exceed 7000, and of thefe 1200 only might be 
Europeans. 

The climate of Bengal is reckoned by Dr. Lind, in his 
«« Effay on difeafes incident to Europeans in hot climates, 
&c.” the moft infalubrious and fatal to Europeans of any of 
the Britifh fettlements in India, that of Bencoolen excepted. 
This is owing partly to the heat of the air, and more efpe- 
cially to that of the land wind, which, paffing over a tra&t 
of country much heated by the feafon, and confifting in 
various diftriéts of extenfive fandy deferts, becomes fo hot 
and fuffocating that it can fearcely be endured. Thefe hot 
winds, occafionally loaded with fand, are fo pernicious, par- 
ticularly to perfons expofed to them whilft fleeping, that 
they produce a kind of paralytic diftemper, called the “ bar- 
biers,’’, which is attended with a total lofs of the ufe of the 
limbs, and for which no relief can be obtained but by re- 
moving to fome other climate. But the unhealthinefs of 
this climate is principally owing to the inundations of its 
rivers, and to its level or flat furface, fo that the waters flag- 
nate; and of courfe when, in the month of Otober, the 
ftagnated waters begin to be exhaled by the heat of the fun, 
the air is greatly polluted by the vapours that arife from the 
flime and mud that are caft by the rivers, and by the putre- 
faction of dead fifh, and other animals. Although the falu- 
brity of the climate of Bengal has been confiderably improved 
by clearing the country of trees and jungle, by canals, and 
by draining the marfhes, yet fogs are at this time common, 
very thick and very unhealthy ; and exceffive fogs alfo pre- 
vail at other feafons, and they often occur in the months 
of January and February. In Bengal, the hot, or dry 
feafon, begins with March, aad continues to the end of 
May, the thermometer fometimes rifing to 110° ; and this 
intenfe heat is occafionally interrupted by violent thunder- 
ftorms from the north-weft. The rainy feafon continues 
from June to September or October; but the three lait 
months of the year are generally pleafant. The cold feafon 
commences in November, and lafts till the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; northerly windsare then prevalent, and the mornings, 
efpecially before fun-rife, are cold. It isalfo frequently very 
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fogzy, but about S or 9 o'clock, when the fun begins to be 
powerful, the thick milt is diffipated. For the remainder of 
the day the fky is-perfe@ly clear, fo that no clouds appear in 
the air for feveral days together. In the months of Septem- 
ber and O&oter dif-afes rage, and chiefly attack thofe that 
ars lately arrived ; but here, 2s in all other places, ficknefs is 
more frequent and fatal in fome years than in others. The 
moft prevalent di‘tempers are fevers, of the remitting or inter- 
mitting kind; for though fometimes they may continue fer 
feveral days without any perceptible remiflion, yet they have 
in general a great tendency to it, and are commonly accom- 
p2nied with violent paroxy{ms of rizours or fhiverings, and 
with difcharges of bile upwards and downwards. If the 
feafon be very lickly, fome are {cized with a malignant fever, 
of which they foon die. ‘The body is covered with blotches 
of a livid colour, and the corpfe ina few hours becomes quite 
black and corrupted. At this time fluxes prevail, which 
may be cailed bilious, or putrid, the better to diftinguifh them 
from others, which are accompanied with an inflammation of 
the bowels, In all thefe difeafes at Bengal, the lancet is 
cautioufly to be ufed. The mode of treating fevers and bi- 
lious complaints being now well underitood, they are lefs 
alarming and fatal. Dr. Lind fays it is a common obfer- 
vation, both at Bengal and Bencoolen, that the moon or tides 
have a remarkable influence on intermitting fevers; and he 
informs us, on the teftimony of a gentleman of undoubted 
veracity, and of great knowledge in medicine, that at Bengal 
he could foretel the precife time when the patient would ex- 
pire ; it being generally about the hour of low water. [rom 
thefe and other obfervations, the doGtor deduces an ufeful 
hiot, which is, to take dofes of bark at the full and change 
of the moon, as being the feafons molt liable to an attack or 
telapfe in thefe iptermitting fevers. 

Although the rainy feafon does not commence in the flat 
countries of Bengal till the latter end of the month of June, 
the Ganges and other rivers begin to {well in the mountains 
of Thibet early in April, and by the latter end of that month, 
when the rain-water has reached Bengal, the rivers rife here. 
This circumftance is accounted for partly by the melting of 
the fnow on the mountains, but principally, as Mr. Rennell 
obferves, by the valt colleétion of vapours wafted from the 
fea by the foutherly or fourh-welt monfoon, and fuddenly 
ftopped by the lofty ridge of mountains that runs from ealt 
to welt throngh Thibet. Hence it appears that the rainy 
feafon mult commence fooner in places that lie near the 
mountains than in thofe that are more remote. In Bengal 
the rivers rife by flow degrees; the increafe being only about 
an inch per day for the firft fortnight. It then gradually 
augments to two and three inches, before any quantity of 
rain falls in the flat countries ; and when the rain becomes 
general, the mean increafe is about five inches per day. By 
the latter end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal, con- 
tiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, are overflowed, 
and form an inundation more than 100 miles wide ; nothing 
appearing but villages and trees, excepting, very rarely, the 
top of an elevated {pot, the artificial mound of fome deferted 
viliage, appearing like anifland. ‘The inundations in Bengal 
are as much occafioned by the rain that falls there, as by the 
waters of the Ganges ; in proof of which it is alleged, that 
the lands in general are overflowed to a confiderable height 
long before the bed of the river is filled. It ought to be 
obleredd that the ground adjacent to the bank of the river, 
to the extent of fome miles, is higher than that which is at 
a greater diftance ; and thus it ferves to feparate the waters 
of the inundation from thofe of the river, until it overflows, 
This high ground is, in fome feafons, covered a foot or more; 
bet the height of the inundation within varies, of courfe, ac- 
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cording to the irregularities of the ground; and is in fome 
places 12 feet. When the inundation becomes general, the 
river appears, as well by the grafs and reeds on its banks, as 
by itsrapid and muddy ftream ; forthe water of the inunda- 
tion acquires a blackifh hue, by remaining long ftagnant 
among grafs and other vegetables ; nor does it ever lofe this 
tinge, which Mews the predominancy of the rain water over 
that of the river; and the flow rate of the motion of the 
inundation, which does not exceed half a mile per hour, indie 
cates the remarkable flatuefs of the country. 

In order to guard thofe traéts of land, which, by the na- 
ture of their culture and produtions, and by the lownefs of 
their Situation, would be injured by too long an inundation, 
dikes or dams are raifed at an enormous expence, extending 
in the whole of their length to more than a thoufand Englifh 
miles. Some of thefe are at the bafe equal to the thickuefs 
of an ordinary rampart, and yet, on account of the want of 
tenacity in the foil of which they are compofed, they are 
often found ineffeétual, and need frequent repairs. One pare 
ticular branch of the Ganges, navigable only during the 
rainy feafon, and then equal to the Thames at Chelfea, is 
conduéted between two of thefe dykes, through am interval 
of 70 miles; and when it is full, the paffengers in the boats 
look down, as from an eminence, on the adjacent country. 
During the fwola ftate of the river, the tide becomes inca- 
pable of countera@ting the ftream, and in a great meafure of 
ebbing and flowing, except near the fea. At fuch a feafon, 
a ftrong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, 
{wells the waters two feet above, their ordinary level; and fuch 
accidents have occafioned the lofs of whole crops’ of rice. 
This rice is of a particular kind, for the growth of its ftalig 
keeps pace with the increafe of the flood at ordinary times, 
but is deftroyed by too fudden a rife of the water. ‘The 
harvelt is often rezped in boats. There is alfo a kind of 
grafs which overtops the flood in the fame manner, and at a 
{mall diftance has the appearance of a field of the richeit ver- 
dure. Mr. Rennell informs us, that in the year 173, a 
tragical event happened at Luckipour, about 50 miies from 
the fea, by a flrong gale of wind, confpiring with a high 
fpring-tide, ata feafon when the periodical flood was within 
14 foot of its highett pitch. The waters then rofe 6 feet 
above the ordinary level. On this occafion the inhabitants 
of a confidcrable diltriét, with their houfes and cattle, were 
totally {wept away ; and the calamity was aggravated by 
its happening in a part of the country which fcarcely pro- 
duces a fingle tree, to which a drowning man might efcape. 
Thefe inundations are traverfee by every kind of embarka- 
tion; fuch as are bound upwards taking advantage of a 
dire& courfe and {till water, at a feafon when every ftream 
rufhes like a torrent. The wind too, which at this feafon 
blows regularly from the fouth-caft, although in the gulf or, 
bay of Bengal the monfoon blows from the S.S.W. and 
S.W., favours their progrefs in the eaitern and northern 
parts of Bengal, where it blows from the S.E. or E.S.E. ; 
fo that a voyage which would take up nine or ten days by 
the courfe of the river, when confined within its banks, may 
be performed in fix days. Hufbandry and grazing are at 
this time both fufpended ; and the peafant Chavet ile in bis 
boat thofe fields which, in another feafon, he was ufed to 
plough ; happy, however, that the clevated fite of the rivers 
banks places within his reach the herbage which they afford ; 
without which hie cattle mult perifh, Towards the middle 
of Augult, the inundation begins to fubfide; for though 
great quantities of rain fall in the flat countrics in Augutt 
and September, yet, by a partial ceflation of the rains in the 
mountains, the fupplies fail that are neceflary to keep up the 
inundation. However, the decreafe of the inundation does 
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not always keep pace with that of the river, on account of 
the height of the banks ; but after the beginning of OGober, 
when the rain has nearly ceafed, the remaining inundation goes 
off quickly by evaporation ; and the lands are left highly 
manured, and ina ftate fit for receiving the feed, after the 
fimple operation of ploughing. For an account of the 
‘bore,’’ to which the rivers of Bengal are fubje& ; fee the 
article Bore. 

From the time of the change of the monfoon in Otober, 
to the middle cf March, the rivers are in a tranquil flate ; 
and then the “ north-wefters” begin in the eaftern parts of 
Bengal, and later as we advance wellwards : and they may be 
expected once in three or four days, until the commencement 
of the rainy feafon. Thefe “ north-wefters,”’ fo called from 
the quarter in which they ufually originate, are the moft 
formidable enemies to the inland navigation of Bengal. They 
are fudden and violent {qualls of wind, and though they are 
of no long duration, they are often actended with fatal effects, 
and have caufed whole fieets of trading boats to fink almolt 
inftantaneoufly. They are more frequent in the eaftern than 
in the weltern part of Bengal ; and happen oftener towards 
the clofe of the day than at any othertime. For fome hours 
before they arrive, they are indicated by the rifing and fingu- 
lar appearance of the clouds ; and thus the traveller is warned 
to feck fhelter. But in the great rivers they are truly for- 
midable ; more efpecially about the latter end of May, and 
beginning of June, when the rivers are much increafed in 
width. Afterthe commencement of the rainy feafon, which 
period varies, in different parts, from the middle to the end of 
June, tempeftuous weather muft be occafionally expected ; 
but at this feafon places of fhelter are more common by the 
filling of the creeks and inlets, as the river increafes, and, on 
the other hand, the bad weather is of longer continuance, 
than during the feafon of the “‘north-wefters.””_ The inland 
navigation of Bengal is performed with fafety, with refpe& 
to the weather, during the long interval between the end of 
the rainy feafon, and the beginning of the ‘* north-wefters.”’ 
At this latter feafon peculiar attention and care are neceffary. 
For an account of the boats that are ufed in this inland navi- 
gation, fee BupGE-Rrow. 

Bengal is alow flat country, fertilized by numerous riyers 
and ftreams, and interfperfed with a few ranges of hills. "The 
triangle formed by the Coflimbazar and Hoogly rivers to the 
welt, by the Ganges to the ealt, and by the fea-coaft to the 
fouth, as well as a large tra€t on each hand to the north of 
this Delta (fee -Detra), is es level 2s the lower Egypt. 
Such parts of this extenfive plain as are not watered by the 
Ganges or its branches, are fertilized by many other ftreams 
from the mountains; and for the fpace of three months, 
when the fan is moftly vertical, heavy rains fall every day. 
The periodical rains and intenfe heats produce a luauriance 
of vegetation, almoit unknown to any other country in the 
gloke ; and therefore Aurungzebe emphatically denominated 
Bengal ‘* the paradife of nations ;”’ and it has been pecu- 
liarly ityled ‘* the paradife of India.”? The foil is a ftratum 
ef black vegetable mould, rich and loamy, extending to the 
depth of fix feet, and in fome places fourteen, and even twenty 
cet, lying on a deep fand, and interfperfed with fhells and 
rotten wood, which indicate the land to have been overflowed. 
and to have been formed by materials depofited by the rivers. 
Tt is eafily cultivated without manure, and bad harvefts fel- 
dom occur. .In this country they have two harvefts 5 one in 
April, called the ‘little harveft,”” which confilts of the 
imaller grain ; and the fecond, called the ‘ grand harveit,” 
is only of rice. The chief grain is rice, on which the natives 
chiefly fubfilt, and which is exported from hence into other 
countries. 


Bengal produces alfo very good wheat ;. and it. 


furnifhes the inhabitants of the mountains of Cafhmiere, and 
of the elevated plains of Thibet, with both rice and wheat, in 
return for their fhawls, gold, and mufk. Upon the failure 
of their crop of rice, a grievous famine enfues. Of this many 
melancholy inftances have occurred, both in Bengal and in 
other parts of India. One of the molt deplorable of this 
kind occurred in the year 1770. On this occafion, the nabob, 
and great men of the country, diltributed rice gratis to the 
poor; but when their own ftocks began to fail, they with- 
drew their donations, and Calcutta was crowded with mul. 
titudes of perfons who came thither to folicit relief. But 
the whole itock being expended, the famine prevailed, and 
many thoufands fell down as victims to hunger in the ftreets 
and fields; fo that their bodies, mangled by dogs and vul- 
tures, corrupted the air, and feemed to threaten a plague, 
Many perfons were employed daily, on the company’s ac- 
count, in throwing dead carcafes into the river, fo that the 
waters were contaminated, and the ffh could not be eaten 
without danger. Hogs, ducks, and geefe, fed chiefly on the 
dead bodies ; and the only meat which could be procured 
was mutton, which, on account of the drynefs of the feafon, 
was fo {mall, that a quarter of it would {earcely wefgh a pound 
and a half. This dreadful famine was occafioned by a pre- 
ternatural drought, which caufed both the great harvelt of 
1769, and the little one of 1770, to fail. As a prefervative 
from the miferies attending a dry feafon, and as a fource of 
fupply of water for domettic purpofes, the inhabited part of 
the country is furnifhed with numerous refervoirs of an ob- 
long fquare fhape, and of various fizes, frequently more than 
an acre in extent, dug in the earth, and called “ tanks.’? 
Thefe are filled with water in the rainy feafon, and afford the 
inhabitants, during the dry months, a fupply of water of a 
better quality and appearance than that of the Ganges, 
which is always thick and muddy. In thefe tanks is bred 
a fort of fafh, in tafte refembling ourcarp. Among the other 
vegetable productions of Bengal, the molt important of 
which are tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, mulberry, and 
poppy, we may enumerate the banian tree, the cocoa-nut 
palm, which fupplies a manufaéture of cordage, called 
‘€ coir,’’ (fee Corr), guavas, plantains, pomelos, potatoes, 
lime trees, and orange trees. They have alfo the pifang, 
or banana; the furi tree, which affords, by incifion of 
the item, a clear and {weet juice, of an intoxicating quality, 
and when turned four is ufed as vinegar; and the mango 
tree, the fruit of which is preferred to ali others in the 
country, except very fine pine apples, and which is much 
ufed in the hot months. Mr. Ives (Voyage from India to 
England, &c. 4to. 1773.) mentions a beautiful tree, called 
“ chulta,’? which has a flower that is at firlt a hard green 
ball, on footftalks about four inches long. When this 
opens, the calyx appears to be compofed of five round, thick, 
and fucculent leaves, and the corolla of the fame number of 
fine beautiful white petals. After one day the corolla falis 
off, and the ball clofes again ; of thefe there is a fucceffion 
for feveral months. In the walks of Bengal they have a tall 
tree, called the ‘* tatoon ;”” and near Calcutta a fpreading 
tree, called the ‘ ruffa,” making a fine appearance when in 
full bloom. In their gardens they cultivate moft of the 
vegetables that are natives of other climates, and fit for 
culinary purpofes. Among the animals of Bengal, we might 
mention the elephant, tiger, wild buffaloes, jackals, dogs, 
{nakes, fcorpions, &c, and a kind of birds, named ‘ ar 
gill,’ or * hurgill,”? a fpecies of Arpea, which are very 
large and ravenous, and held in great veneration by the 
Brahmins. Game, poultry, fith, and water-fowl of all kinds, 
are very plentifuiin Bengal. The horfes ufed by the Euro- 
peans in this province are either of Perfian or Arabian ex- 
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tration, and confequeotly fell at a high price. The native 
harfe'of Bengal is thin, di-thaprd, and contemptible, and 
even in its beft fhape never equals the Welfh or Highland 
poney, either in figure or ufefulnefs. The cattle principaily 
ufed for the tcentin Bengal are bullocks; andthe moft com- 
mon vehicle among ti afants is a Hacxery; which fer. 
but Bengal is more defe&ive in its breed of cattle than moft 
other parts of India. The fize of its fhzep is fmail; their 
figure lank and thin; and the colour of three-fourths of a 
flock is black or dark grey. The quality of a fleece of 
wool in this country is worle, if poffible, than its colour; as 
it is remarkably harih, thin, and hairy. 

The inland commerce of Bengal is very confiderable ; and 
it is carried on by means of thofe rivers and canals that in- 
terfeét the country, and along the banks of which are many 
towns and villages, with pleafant fields of arable and paiture 
Jand, which diverfifies the face of the country, and renders it 
very beautiful. Some of the canals, formed either by the 
hands of men, cr by the operations of nature, are wide and 
deep enough to be navigated by large fhips. One of the 
ak confiderable of thefe is the ‘* Haze,” or Hare” 
channel, that runs ftraight through the country into the arm 
of the river that flows by Dacca. The chief articles of com- 
merce which the country yields are filk, muflir, calicoes, 
cotton, and other piece-2cods; opium, faltp-tre, gum-lac, 
and indigo. Rice, wheat, &c. can only be reckoned cafual 
branches of trade. Bengal has an inland trade with Thibet, 
which it fupplies with cottons, befides fome wine and cloths 
of European manufaGture, receiving in exchange mufk and 
rhubarb ; and a much more extenfive commerce with Agra, 
Delhi, and their adjacent provinces, in falt, fugar, opium, 
filk, filk-ftuffs, and an immenfe quantity of cottons and muf- 
lins. The maritime trade of Bengal, managed by the natives 
of the country, has been divided into two branches, viz. 
that of Cattack by means of its port Balafore with the Mal- 
dives, whither they tranfmit rice, coarfe cottons, and fine filk 
ftuffs, and where they receive in exchange cowries, ufed for 
moncy at Bengal, and fold to the Europeans. The inha- 
bitants of Cattack alfo carry on a confiderable trade with 
the country of Afam, which they fupply with falt in great 
quantities, receiying in payment a {mall quantity of gold 
aad filver, ivory, mufk, eagle-wood, gum-iac, and a large 
quantity of fik. A more confiderable branch of trade, 
which the Europeans carry on with the relt of India, is 
that of opium, which is cultivated at Patna. The Dutch 
fend rice and fugar to the coaft of Coromandel, for which 
they are ufually paid in fpecie. They have alfo formerly 
fupplied Ceylon with rice, Malabar with cottons, and Surat 
with filk; whence they brought back cotton, ufually em- 

loyed in the coarfe manufaéiure of Bengal. Some fhips 
aden with rice, gum-lac, and cotton ftuffs, are fent to Baf- 
fora; and return with dried fruits, rofe-water, and gold. 
‘The rich merchandife carried to Arabia is paid for entirely 
in gold and filver. 

The articles that are difpofed of to advantage in Bengal, 
are all kinds of f{pices, japan copper, fandal wood, and fa- 
pan wood, and alfo tin, lead, pewter, and other European 
commodities, of various kinds. Sce East Inp1a Company, 
and CatcutTa. 

Bengal is peopled by various nations, but the principal 
are the Moguls, or Moors, and the Gentoos, Hindoos, or 
Bengalefe, and both the Bengalefe and Moors have cach a 
diftin® language, 

The Moguls, or Moors, are defcendants of thofe who 
between two acd three centuries ago reduced this kingdom, 
and the whole empire of Hindoftan, under their dominion. 
‘They were originally natives of ‘T'artary. They nearly re- 
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femble the Europeans in traits end features; but differ more 
or lefs from them in colour, The Mozuls are ouive, theugh, 
in the Indian language, Mogul fignifies white. The wonrn 
are very handfome, and much ute bathing; like the men, 
they are of an olive colour, and different in form from the 
women of Europe. Their legs and thighs are long, and 
their bodies fhort. According to Tfevenot, the Mogul wo- 
men are chalte, very fruitful, and bring forth with fo much 
eafe, that they frequently walk the {treets the very next day 
after delivery. Stavorinus fays, that the:r morals are infa~ 
moufly bad, and that they are addiéted to the moft unna- 
tural vices. The Moguls are more courageous than the 
Bengalefe ; and their ‘‘Sipahis” form good foidiers, when 
they are trained and commanded by European officers. 
Their religion is that of Mahomet; and conf.quently they 
hold in abhorrence the idolatry of the Gentoos. 

The Bengalefe, who are much more numerous than the 
Moors, do not differ much from the Europeans in Rature ; 
their colour is dark brown; the complexion of fome of them 
approaches to yellow; their hair black and uncurled; and 
they are generally handfome and well made. They are indo- 
Jent, lafcivious, and pufillanimous; and nothing but hunger 
or thirlt roufes their activity. Some of them, however, are 
intelligent and ingenious; and though molt of them are poor, 
fome of their banyans, or merchants, are very wealthy, and 
very expert in matters of trade. ‘heir women are faid to 
be uncommonly wanton and intriguing; proltitution is not 
thought by them a difgrace; aad they have licenfed places, 
in which the law allows them, under a certain affeflment, to 
diftribute their favours. ‘heir artificers in gold and filver 
are very ingenious, and imitate any model that is fet before 
them with great exa€tnefs. Europeans are often furprifed 
to obferve the perfeétion to which they have arived in thofe 
branches of {pinning cotton, and of repairing muflins that 
are torn, and in almoft all the handicraft operations in which 
they are employed. The common people go almott naked. 
They wear nothing but a piece of linen, wrapped round the 
wailt, and pafled between the legs. Thofe of a higher rank 
have a drefs of white cotton, which doubles over before as 
high as the fhoulders, and is faltened with ftrings round the 
middle, and which hangs down to their feet. Mott of them 
fhave their heads, and eradicate the hair from all parts of the 
body. Rich people wear turbands, and many of them wear 
{mall ear-rings, ‘Che drefs of the women confiits of a piece 
of cotton cloth thrown over the fhoulders, under which they 
wear a kind of coat and drawers, ‘Thofe who can afford it 
adorn their hair with gold bodkins, and their arms, legs, and 
toes with gold and filver riugs and bands, and alfo their cars, 
and the cartilage of the nofe. The inferior women wear fimi- 
Jar ornaments, made of a fort of cowries, and called * chan- 
clos.” Their heads are bare, and their hair turned up, and 
faltened at the back of the head. Rice is the chief article of 
their food, the remainder of which confilts of vegetables and 
milk. They cat no fifh, flefi of animals, nor any thing that 
has had life. Their beverage is pure water. 

Both the Moors and Bengalefe are fond of the amufement 
of dancing; and for this purpofe they employ young women, 
who are trained up from their infancy to this diverlion, and 
who are richly decorated whenever they are engaged to per- 
form. Dancing is accompanied with mufic, both vocal and 
inftrumental. For an account of the other inhabitants of 
Bengal, fee Genroos and Hinpoos. See alfo Baan- 
mins and Faquirs. Betides thefe, feyeral of the cattern 
nations, Perfians, Armenians, and others, refort to Bengal, 
allured by the advantageous trade which they are enabled to 
purfue there. 

Your European nations gre eftablifhed themfelves in Ben- 
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gal for the purpofe of commerce, wiz. the Englifh, the 
Dutch, the French, and the Danes. The Englith are the 
principal, and their chief fettlement is at Calcutta, the pre- 
fent capital of the country. (See Carcurra.) Euro- 
peans lead, in Bengal, a very eafy life. ‘The men, who are 
almott all in the fervice of the company, devote a part of the 
morning to bufinefs, and perfons of fortune keep in daily 
employment a black writer, for which he receives 20 or 
25 rupecs per month. ‘They {pend the remainder of their 
time in perfonal improvement or recreation. Befides the 
black writers, moft Europeans have alfo one or two banyans, 
who note down all payments and receipts, and who adjult 
all pecuniary matters in buying and felling. Moorifh do- 
mettics are kept for the menial fervices of the houfe, and 
*¢peons,’”? to run before the palankeens, and to carry an 
umbrella, or parafol, over the head of their mafter, when he 
goes out; and every houfe has likewife a porter, whofe fole 
occupation is to anfwer the door; and one or two fets of 
“¢berras,”’ or palankeen-bearers, together with a “ harry- 
maid,”’ or “‘ matarani,”” who carries out the dirt; and a great 
number of flaves, both male and female. 

The current coins in Bengal, and in the whole extent 
of Hindoftan, are gold and filver Rupees; which fee. See 
alfo Monur. Copper coin is not feen in Bengal. For 
change they make ule of cowrics, 80 of which make a 
*¢ poui,” and 60 or 65 ponis, according to the fcarcity or 
plenty of cowries in the country, make a rupee. However, 
there is great variation in the value of cowries in Bengal. 
Weights are calculated by the Sar, anfweriog nearly to two 
pounds avoirdupoife, of which 40 make a maund; which 
fee. The meafures of length are cobidos, and gefs or gofs, 
which fee. Diftances between places are meafured by cofs. 
See Coss. The veffels ufed for mland navigation are burs, 
budgerows, and pulwhas, which fee. he general convey - 
ance ef paflengers by land is ona [ort of litters, called palan- 
keens, which fee. For an account of the manners and cuf- 
toms of the inhabitants of Bengal, and various other parti- 
culars; fee Carcutra, Hinposran, and Inpia. See 
alfo Gentoos, Hinpoos, and Braumins. 

BenGAat, bay of, is a large gulf in the Indian ocean, be- 
tween the two peninfulas of India ; bounded on the north by 
the coalt of the province of Bengal, on the eaft by the king- 
doms of Aracar, Pegn, Siam, the peninfula of Malacca, or 
Malaya, and part of the land of Sumatra; on the fouth 
by the great Indian ocean; and on the weit by the coalts of 
Oriffa, Coromandel, and the ifland of Ceylon. The Ganges 
and feveral other rivers, difcharge themfelves into this gulf; 
it contains many iflands; and it abounds with bays, harbours, 
and port towns. Its widelt extent is about 86 leagues, and 
its length about 72 leagues. In a more confined view it 
may be faid to begin at cape Palmiras. 

BenGa, Language of, or BENGALESE, is derived from 
the Shanferit (which fee), and diltin@ from the Pe:fian, 
Moors, and Hindoltannic, which are fpoken in feveral parts 
of this province, and each of which has its peculiar depart- 
ment in the bufinefs of the country, Its alphabet, like that 
of the Snanfcrit, confilts of 50 letters, of the form, found, 
and arrangement of which Halhed has given a very particu- 
lar and detailed account in his ‘*‘ Grammar of the Bengal 
Language,” printed at Hoogly in Bengal in 1778. The 
only impediments in acquiring the knowledge of this lan- 
guage are the great number of letters in its alphabet, the in- 
tricate variety of their combinations, and the difficulty of 
pronunciation; but the grammatical part is imple, though 
‘diffufe, and complete without being complex. Its rules are 
plain, and its anomalies few. The vowels are diftributed 
into long and fhort, the latter of which are often omitted in 


writing, and they are invariably fubjoined to the confonant 
with which they are uttered, and never precede them. As 
every confonant, therefore, inherently poffefles the fhort vowel 
on which its utterance depends, it is plain that no two confo- 
nants could have been joined together, and fucceflively pro- 
nounced in the fame fyllable, but that a vowel mult neceflarily - 
have intervened. In order to remedy this inconvenience, a 
fet of diftinét charaéters was invented, called ‘* P,holaas,”’ or 
adjun@s. Thefe are certain fubordinate and fubfidiary 
fizures, eleven in number, that may be attached to each of 
the confonants in the alphabet refpectively, and thus provide 
again{t the too frequent recurrence of the internal vowel. 
Exclufively of thefe ‘* P,holaas,’” almoft any two or three 
confonants may be blended together, for fupplying the 
omiffion of the internal vowel. The compound letters 
may be formed by placing one letter immediately under 
another; or by blending two letters together, fo as by 
their union to make one charaéter; or by making the 
firft of the two confonants much fmaller than the other 
letters, which latter mode is the mclt commor. The 
genders of this language are three, and the terminations 
ufually diftinguifhing the mafculine are aa, and thofe of the 
feminine are ee; but it is not neceffary that every noun com= 
prehending fex fhou'd be diftinguithed by a particular termi- 
nation, or mode of formation, exprefsly to denote its gender. 
The Bengalcfe has four cafes befides the vocative, and in 
this refpeét it is much inferior to the Shanferit, which com- 
prehends eight different cafes. The Bengal nouns have 
neither dual nor plural numbers; and the fame form of noun 
ferves for the fingular or plural. In compofitions of this lan- 
guage, though the firft and fecond perfons occur very fre- 
quently, the ufe of the pronoun of the thirdis very rare; and 
in order to avoid the application of the words /e and they, 
the names of perfons are repeated in a manner that is very 
tirefome and difgufting. The fecond perfon is always ranked 
before the firft, and the third before the fecond. ‘The per- 
fonal pronouns have feven cafes, which are very irregularly 
varied. The indefinite pronouns are all aptotes in Bengalefe, 
as they are in Latin and Greek. The Shanferit, which 
is the parent of the Bengalefe, as well as the Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin verbs, are furnifhed with a fet of inflec- 
tions and terminations, fo comprchenfive and fo complete, 
that by their mere form they can exprefs all the diftin¢ticns 
both of perfon and time, By their rcot they denote a par- 
ticular aét, and by their inflection they exprefs the time when 
it takes place, and the number of the agents; and thus their 
feparate qualities are perfectly united. Every Shanfcrit 
verb has a form equivalent to the middle voice of the Greek, 
ufed through all the tenfes with a reflective fenfe, and the 
former is the moft extenfive of the two in its ufe and office; 
becaufe in Greek the reflective can only be adopted intranfi- 
tively when the a€tion of the verb defcends to no extraneous 
fubje€t; but in Shanfcrit, the verb is at the fame time both 
reciprocal and tranfitive. Neither the Shanferit, nor the 
Bengalefe, nor the Hindoftannic, have any word correfpond- 
ing to the fenfe of the verb 7 have, and therefore the idea is 
always exprefled by ef mihi; and of courfe there is no 
auxiliary form in the Bengalefe verb anfwering to J have 
written, but the fenfe is conveyed by another mode. As the 
verb fubftantive ¢o de in all languages is defe¢tive and irregular, 
it is called in Shanferit a ** femi-verb;’’ and it is obferved, by 
the ingenious writer above cited, that the prefent tenfe of this 
verb, both in Greek and Latin, and alfo in the Perfian, ap- 
pears evidently to be derived from the Shanferit. In the 
Bengalefe, this verb has only two diftinGtions of time, the 
prefentand the paft; and the terminations of the feveral perfons 
of thefe ferve as. a model for thofe of the fame tenfe in all other 
verbs 
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verbs refpectively. The Bengalefe verbs may he diftributed 
into three claffes, which are diitinguifhed by their penultimate 
letter. The fimple and moft common form hasan open con- 
fonant immediately preceding the final letter of the infinitive. 
The fecond is compofed of thofe words whofe final letter is 
preceded by another vowel or open confonant going before 
it. The third confiits entirely of caufals, derived from verbs 
of the firit and fecond conjugation. The Greek verbs in us 
are formed exa&ly upon the fame principle with the Shanferit 
conjugations, evenin the minuteit particular; of which in- 
flances occur in many verbs, which form from a root a new 
verb by adding the fyllable mi, and doubling the firit confo- 
nant. In forming the paft tenfe, the Shanfcrit applies a 
fyllabicaugment, like the Greek ; and the future is charac- 
terifed by a letter analogous to that of the fame tenfe in the 
reek, omitting the reduplication of the firft confonant. 
Nor, indeed, is the reduplication of the firlt confonant always 
applied to the prefent tenfes of the Shanfcrit, any more than 
to thofe of the Greek. It is obferved, that the natural fim- 
plicity and elegance of many of the Afiatic languages are 
very much debafed and corrupted by the contiaual abufe of 
auxiliary verbs ; and this inconvenience has evidently affected 
the Perfian, the Hindoftan, and the Bengal idioms. The 
infinitives of verbs, in the Shanfcrit and Bengalete, are al- 
ways ufed as fubltantive nouns; and a fimilar mode of fig- 
nification often occurs in the Greek. In the Shanfcrit lans 
guage, as well as in the Greek, certain forms of infinitives 
and of participles comprehend time ; and there are alfo other 
branches of the verb that feem to rcfemble the gerunds and 
fupines of the Latin. All the terms which ferve to qualify, 
to diftingu‘th or to augment, either ‘‘fubftance’’ or attion,”” 
are claffed by the Shanfcrit grammarians under one head; 
and the word ufed to exprefs it literally figaifies increafe or 
addition. According to their arrangement, a fimple fentence 
conlitts of three members, viz. the agent, the action, and the 
fubje&t: which, in a grammatical fenfe, are reduced to two, 
viz. the noun and the verb. They ufe a particular word for 
Apecifying fuch terms as amplify the noun, which imports 
quality, and corre{ponds to our adjectives or epithets. Such 
as are applied to denote relation or conneétion, are exprefled 
by another term, which may be tranflated “* prepotition.”” 
The fimple adje@tives in Bengalefe have no variation of gender, 
cafe, or number; neither is the adjective fubje4t to inflection, 
but the fign of the cafe is confined to the fubttantive, with 
which it agrees ; and its form is confined to the fingular 
nomber, even when joined toa plural noun. But thofe de- 
Tivative attributes, which are alternately adje¢tivesandconcrete 
nouns, generally preferve the diltinctions of gender, which 
they all poffefs ia the Shanfcrit. Prepofitions are fubftitutes 
for cafes, which could not have been extended to the number 
neceflary for exprefling all the feveral relations and predica- 
ments in which a noun may be foand, without occalioning 
too mach embarrafiment in the form of a declention ; thefe 
in the Greek language are too few, and hence refults greac 
inconvenience. The Latin, which is lefs polifhed than the 
Greek, bears a nearer refemblance to the Shanfcrit, in words, 
inflcGions, and terminations. 

The Bengalefe method of computation, among the mer- 
chants, for the largeft fums is by ‘‘ fours ;”” derived proba- 
bly from the original mode of numbering by the fingers. 

To this day the Bengalefe reckon by the joints of their 
fingers, beginning with the lower joint of the little finger, 
and proceeding to the thumb, the value of which is alfo in- 
cluded as a joint; and thus the whole hand contains 15. 
From this method of performing numeration on the joints, 
arifes that well known cultom among the Indian me:chante 
of fettling all matters of purchafe and fale by joining their 
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hands beneath a cloth, and then touching the different joints, 
as they would increafe or diminith their demand. See Ba- 
NIANS, 

It is peculiarly in the Bengalefe computation, that the 
ninth numeral of every feries of ten is not {pecified by the 
term of nine, in the common order of progreffion, but takes 
its appellation from the feries immediately above it, 2s 
twenty-nine is not expreff=d in our manner, or by what we 
fhould conceive to be its proper denomination, but by a term 
denoting one lefs than thirty, 

The Shanfcrit language, belides other advantages, has a 
great variety in the mode of arrangement; and the words 
are fo compaQted together, that every fentence appears like 
one complete word. When two or more words come toge- 
ther 4*in regimine,”’ the laft of them only has the termination 
of a cafe; the others are known by their pofition ; and the 
whole fentence, fo conne&ed, forms but onc compound word, 
which is called a “ foot.’? 

For further particulars relating to the language of Bengal, 
its grammatical conitruction, and the method of acquirng 
it, we mult refer to Halked, ui fupra. , 

The verfes of the Bengalefe are regulated by accent, and 
by the number of fyllables in a line ; no regard whatever 
being paid to quantity, but as it coincides with accent. 
Their poems, like thofe of the Arabians and Perfians, are in 
rhyme ; and the Bengal poets have many rules for contract- 
ing fuch words asare too long, and for extending thofe that 
are too fhort, for their metre. The Bengal meafures are 
altogether borrowed from the Shan{crit, and may be divided 
into three {pecies ; viz. heroic, lyric, and eleziac. 

In mulic, the: Bengalefe always ule the minor key, and 
their gamut proceeds by the very {mallet intervals of the 
chromatic feale. They have no idea of counterpoint, and 
always play or fing in umilon or cCtaves. 

The natives of Bengal write with a flender and tough 
reed, very common in all the eaft, which they thape almolt 
like an European pen. They write with the haad clofed, in 
which they hold the pen as the Chinefe do their writing-pen- 
cil, prefling it agamnit che ball of the thumb with the tip of 
the middle finger. ‘The nib or point of the pen is turned 
downwards towards the wrift ; while the thumb pointing up- 
wards, and lying on the pen with its whole length, keeps it 
firm againit the middle joint of the fore-finger. As they 
have neither chairs nor tables, they fit upon their hecls, or 
fometimes on their hams, whilft they are writing ; and their 
left hand, held open, ferves asa defk on which to lay the paper 
on which they write, which is kept in its place by the thumb. 

BENGALENSIS, in Conchology, a {pecies of Venus, de- 
feribed by Litter. ‘The hell is orvicular, fomewhat equila- 
teral, with thick perpendicular {tre ; and the beaks turned 
back. Inhabits Bengal. 

Bencacensis, in Ornitholozy, a {pecies of Vurtur, 
foundin Bengal. It is ofa brown colour, with the bead and 
fore-part of the neck bare of feathers, and pale chefuut ; bill 
lead colour, black at the tip. Latham. Gmelin. 

Bencavensis, a {pecies of Oris, called by G. Edwards 
the Jndian Buflard. ‘he colour is black ; fpace round the 
eyes brown; back, rump, and tail, fhining brown, Gmelin. 
Inhabits Bengal, and is about twenty-three inches in length. 
Briffon calls chis Plavialis Benghalenfis major; and Buffon, 
Churge ou outarde moyenne des Indes, The beak and legs 
are whitifh, tail ftreaked, and {potted with black. Edwards 
copied this bird froma drawing, and it does not appear that 
a {pecimen of it is known in any cabinet. 

BenGacensis, afpecies of Rarius, of a white colour, 
with the head and neck black; wings and back greenith, 


primary quill feathers {potted with red. Gmelin. ae 
8 the 
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the Bengal water-rail of Albin; Totanus Benghalenfis of 
Briffon; and Chevelier vert of Buffon. The bill, irides, and 
legs are yellow ; crown, area of the eyes, lower part of the 
back and body beneath white, temples and throat black 
‘brown; primary quill feathers purple, fecondaries green ; 
tail purple, with fulvous {pots. 

BENGALLA, in Geography, ‘a city of Hindofan, 
which exilted during the early pare of the 17th century, 
near the ealtern mouth of the Ganges, but of which no traces 
now remain. 

BENGASI, or Bernicue, a fea-port town on the coalt 
-of Africa, in the Mediterranean. The merchants of this 
place ufually join the caravan from Cairo at Augela in their 
way to Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, and import 
tobacco, Ser ahedd for chewing, and fnuff, and {- ndry 
wares fabricated in Turkey. N. lat. 32° 10’. E. long. 20°. 
This town is faid to be the ancient Berenice, built by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. 

BENGEVAIL, a town of Perfia, in the province of Se- 
geitan, 75 miles fouth of Zareng. 

BENGHUR, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Cabol ; 32 miles north ef Cabul. 

BENGLO, a mountain cf Scotland, in the county of 
Perth, the highelt point of which is faid to be 3724 feet 
above the level of the fea; 5 miles N. E. of Blair ‘Athol. 

BENGO, or Benca,a province of the kingdom of An- 
golain Africa, fituate along the river of its name, but more 
commonly known by that of Zenza. It has the fea on the 
welt, and the province of Mofeche on theeaft. The Portu- 
guefe have cultivated large trafis of Jand in this province, 
which now abounds with maize and manioc root, with which 
they make their bread. It produces alfo plenty of banana 
and bacova trecs. It is divided into feveral diltridts, of 
which the chiefs are natives, though tributary to Portugal. 
The inhabitants are Chriftians, and have eight churches. 

BENGORE Heap, a cape of Ireland, on the north 
coalt of the county of Antrim, ro miles N. E. of Coleraine. 
N. Jat. 55° 15’. W. long. 6° 19. 

BENGUELA, a province of Angola in Africa, retain- 
ing the name of-a kingdom, bounded on the eaft by the river 
Rimba, or Cumani, on the north by the Coanza, and Culogi, 
at about 10°51’. S. lat. and reaching weltward quite to cape 
Negro, according to the generality of geographers. But 
M. de Lifle extends it no farther north than Old Benguela, 
in 9° 54/..and according to him, it is bounded on the eaft by 
the Giaga Cafangi, or Giagan chief, and on the fouth he 
placesthe provinceof Ohila, between the Hottentots and Ben- 
guelas, which tra€tis moftly inhabited by fuch favage mations 
as the Caffresand Giagas. Benguela was formerly governed 
by its own kings ; a, mott parts of the:kingdom were fer- 
tile and populous ; but it fuffered fo’ much from the incur- 
fions of ‘the Giagas, and its wars with neighbouring ftates, 
that, with the protection of the Portuguefe, they have not 
been able to recover their importance. Its valuable pro- 
duGtions are fimilar to thofe of Angola and Congo: and 
from the bumidity of the foil they have two fruit feafons in 
the year. It furmthes hkewife.a confiderable quantity of 
falt, though of inferior quality to that of Chiflama. ‘The 
Zinbis, whofe fhells are current as money through feveral 
parts of Africa, are caught upon its coaft, and pals in pay- 
ment either by weight or meafure. The country, being 
mottly mountainous, fwarms with wild beafts, fuch as rhino- 
cerofes, elephants, and wild mules. The lions, tigers, cro- 
codiles, and other carnivorous animals, deftroy great num- 
bers of their cattle. "Their fertile plains towards the fea-fide 
formerly produced numerous:herds of cattle, both {mall and 
great, but they are now become very {earce. Theair of the 
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country is fo unwholefome asto affe& its produce, and tatu 
even its waters. Tew Europeans have, therefore, ventured 
to vilit it, fo that it remains im a great degree unknown, 
The chief towns are Old Benguela, St. Philip, or New Ben- 
gucla, Mankikondo, and Ka{chil. The commerce of flaves 
is fo prevalent in this province, that the natives wil fell their 
relations or children from mere wantonnels. 

Bencue ra, Old, atown of Africa,iz a province fo called, 
fouth of a bay of the fame name, near the Atlantic ocean. 
The town is {cated on a high mcuntain, where large beeves, 
fheep, poultry, and other provifions, have been fold in great 
plenty, together with clephants’ teeth ; all which the inha- 
bitants have bartered for muflkets, and other fi fire-arms. 3, 
lat. rz? 5’ E. long. 12° 30'- 

Bencuerra, New, or St. Philip, a town in the pro- 
vince of ‘Benguela, feated on the fouth of a large bay, 
about 2 leagues long and 1 broad, called by the Portu- 
guefe ‘ Bahias-das-Vaccas,’? where they have a fettlement 
and a fort, with a {mall garrifon. S. lat. 12° 8’. E. long, 
12° 20’, 

BENHADAD, or the Son of Apap, ‘in Scripture Hif- 
tory, the name of feveral kings of Syria. Benhadad I. was 
the fon of ‘Tabrimon, and began his reign about the year 
940 B.C. He was induced by coftly prefents to affiik Alfa, 
king of Judah, againtt Baafha, king of Ifael, whom he 
obliged to return to the fuccour of his own country, and 
to abandon Ramah, which he had undertaken to fortify. 
1 Kings, xv. 18, &e. Benhadad 11. was theifon of the pre- 
ceding, and his -acceflion to the throne-of Syria is ftated to 
have taken place about the year gor B.C. In his war 
again{t Ahab, king of Hrael, he was totally defeated ; and 
in the following year, renewing his attack upon the Ifraelites, 
in the plain of Aphek, he loft a great part of his army, and 
was reduced to the neceflity of {ubmittmg to:the mercy of 
Ahab, by whom he was-treated kindly, and allowed to re- 
turn peaceably into his own country. In a new war for the 
recovery of Ramoth-Gilead, the pofleffion of which. was re- 
tained by Benhadad, Ahab, joined by Jehofhaphat, king 
of Judah, marched againit the Syrians, and a battle enfued, 
in which Naaman was the general of the Syrian army, and 
Avhab loft his life. Benhaded having afterwards laid fiege 
to Samaria, and failing in his attempts to reduce it, fell fick, 
and {ent Hazael his minifter, to the prophet Elifha, with 
prefents, in order to confult him concerning the iffue of his 
diforder. Hazael, on his return to Damafcus, informed 
Benhadad that his health would be reftored ; but Elita 
having predicted that Hazael would fucceed to the throne 
of Ifrael, the minifter accomplifhed the pred:étion by ftifling 
Benhadad with a wet towel. Benhadad was reckoned a 
great prince, who contributed to advance the glory of his 
country, and his memory received divine honours in Syria. 
rand 2 Kings. Jofephus Ant. 1. viii. and ix. Benhadad 111. 
fucceeded his father Hazael on the throne of Syria, in the 
year 836 B.C. After having been feveral times defeated by 
Joafh, king of Ifrael, he was expelled from all his father’s 
conquefts. 2 Kings. Jof. Ant. 1. ix- 

BEN-HINNON, or Geu-uinnon, the valley of the 
children of Hinnon, lay in the fouth-eaft fuburbs of Jerufa- 
lem. See GEHENNA. 

BENI, Paut, in Biography, a learned writer, was born 
in Candia, about the year 1552, and educated at Eugubio 
in the duchy of Urbino. Inearly life he entered among the 
Jefuits, but afterwards quitted them. He = for fome 
time profeflor of theology at the college of Sapienza at 
Rome ; of philofophy, at Perugia; and of rhetoric and 
belles lettres, in the univerfity of Padua, from 1599 to the 
phe of his death in 1625. -He was more lively than judi- 
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cious; fond of maiatainicg fingular opinions, and much en- 
geged in literary controverfies. He attacked the dictionary 
of La Crufca, in a work entitled “* Anti-Crufea, &c.”” and 
defended Taffo, whom, with Aniofto, he preferred to Horace 
and Virgil, He alfo wrote on the paftor-fido of Guarini. 
Al thefe works were written in Italea. The moft confider. 
able of his Latin produSions are, “ Commentaries on the 
poetry and rhetoric of Ariftotle,”? Venice, fol. 1625; “A 
poetic and rhetoric, extraGied from the works of Plato ;” 
*¢ Commentaries on the fix firit books of Virgil, aad on Sal- 
luf ;” “ Difput. de annal. Eccl. Card. Baronii ;”? and “ De 
Hiftoria Scribenda,”’ lib. iv. Ven. 1611, 4to. All his works 
were printed at Venice, in 5 vols. fol. Gen. Di&. Nouv. 
Di&. Hik. 

BENI Ammer, in Geography, a diftri& of the weftern 
province of Algiers, about N. lat. 35° 45’. E. long. 
O° 50’ 

Beni Arazid, one of the eighteen provinces into which 
the Turks divided Algiers, fo called from its capital. 

Bent Afer, atown of Upper Egypt, on the eaft fide of 
the Nile; 2 miles north of Aina, or Efneh. 

Bes: ck a a town of Egypt, on the eaft fide of the 
Nile, remarkable for its grottoes, dug in the mountains, 
which were formerly temples ; 6 miles north of Achmou- 
hain. 

Bex Hafen, called by Leo Africanus Haat, a province 
of Morocco, bounded to the north by the river Mamora, 
and extending fouth to that of Sarrat: 4 leagues from Ra- 
bat, to the eaft, are the provinces of Fez and Tedla, and 
to the weft the ocean. This province is very extenfive, rich, 
and commercial; and produces wool of a very excellent 
quality. 

Best Fehie, a town of Egypt, on the welt fide of the Nile, 
32 miles touth of Achmounain. 

Beni Headjah, and Beni Howah, two diftriGs of the 
weltern province of Algiers, bordering on the Mediterranean, 
about N. lat. 36° 30’. and E. long. 2° 12/. 

Bent Fubar, mountains of Alziers, lying about 20 miles 
fouth of Bujeyah, or Bugia, and extending a confiderable 
way along the coaft, both in length acd width, being parts 
of the little Atlas, They are ftcep and rugged, and fur- 
nifh a great number of ftreams. They abound with fruit- 
trees, efpecially walnuts and figs, and produce plenty of 
barley, with which the inhabitants feed their numerous herds. 
The people are warlike, and have a chicf of thein own; and 
among them are excellent archers; znd the whole ridge hath 
feveral villages, inhabited by the tribe or people whole name 
it bears. 

Bex: Maran, atown of Egypt, 9 miles fouth of Ach- 
monnain. 

Best Menaffer, a diflri&t of the weftern province of Al- 
piers, about N. lat. 36° 30’. and E. long. 2° 42’. 

Bens Mezzab, a diltrict of the eaftern province of Al. 
_giers, between 32° and 33° N. lat., and from 7° to 7° 30’ E. 
ee. This diftri& is Likiute of water, except that which 
they draw from wells. 

ent Mida, a diftriét of the weftern. province of Algiers, 
N. lat. 35° 30’. E. long. 2° 12’. 

Bent Mifur, atown. of Egypt, on the welt fide of the 
Nile, 3 miles fouth of Abu Girge. 

Bent Mohamid il Kifer, a town of Egypt, welt of the 
Nile, and g miles foutn of Abu Girge. 

Best id, a town of the wellern province of Algiers, 
porth of the river Shelliff and near it. WN. lat. 36°16’. E. 
long. 2° 10. 

'  Bews Shebir,atown of Egypt; 6 miles N.W. of Manfelont. 

Bens. Smeal, ty A Susi, two adjoining diltri@s of 
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the weftern province of Algiers, on the confines of the ‘Tell, 
about 35° N. lat. and between o° and 1° E. long. 

Bent Zenefel anciently Herpiditani, a diltri&t of the welt. 
ern province of Algiers, to the north of the Moutes Chalco- 
rygil, and eaft of the river Malva, or Mullooiah, about 34° 
54 N. lat. and 0° 30’ W. long. 

Beni Zerwall, a branch of mount Atlas, ‘in the weftern. 
province of Algiers. 

BENJA, a river on the coaft of Africa, 3 leagues E.N.E. 
from Ampenie, and E. from Commenda. 

BENJAMIN, in Biography, the youngeft fon of Jacob by 
Rachel, and one of the twelve patriarchs of Ifracl. He was 
the obje& of his father’s peculiar affeGtion, and reluctantly per- 
mitted to accompany his brethren to Egypt, when his return 
with them was made by Jofeph the condition of their receiv~ 
ing a fupply of corn. Jofeph, who was his only brother by 
both parents, treated him kindly, and contrived a pretext 
for detaining him in Egypt, but he afterwards, when he dif- 
clofed himfelt, permitted him to return to his aged father. 
The tribe of Benjamin, which formed part of Judea. properly 
fo called, lay between the tribes of Judah and fofeph, contigu- 
ous to Samaria on the north, to Judah on the fouth, and to 
Dan on the welt, which lait parted it from the Mediterranean. 
It had not many cities and towns, but this defect was fup- 
plied by its poffeffing the molt confiderable, and the metro- 
polis of all, the celebrated city of Jerufalem. The other 
cities were Jericho, Gibeon, Bethel, Gibeah, Hai, Gilgal, 
Anathoth, Nebo; to which may be added the two noted. 
villages of Bethany and Gethfemane. This tribe was at 
length almoft exterminated by the others, in revenge of the 
violence offered to the concubine of a Levite, in the city of. 
Gibeah. Genefis, Jofhua, Judges. 

Benyamin of Tudela, a city of Navarre, a Jewish rabbi, 
flourifhed in the rath century. Poffeffed of a fuperttitions 
veneration for the law of Mofes, and folicitous to vilit his 
countrymen in the ealt, whom he hoped to find in fuch a 
{tate of power and opulence as might redound to the honour 
of his fet, he fet out from Spain in the year 1 160,and travelling 
by land to Conftantinople, proceeded through the countries 
to the north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, as far as Chi- 
nefe Tartary. From thence he took his route towards the 
fouth, and after traverfing various provinces of the farther 
India, he embarked on the Indian ocean, vifited feveral of 
its iflands, and returned, at the end of 13 years, by the way 
of Egypt, to Europe, with much information concerning a 
large dillrict of the globe, altogether unknown at that time, 
to the weltern world. He died in 1173, not long after his 
return from his travels. His * Itincrary”? contains a nar- 
ration of his travels, intermixed with many fabulous sibs. 
that ferve to raife the credit of his nation. Cafpar Oudin, 
however, (Comment de Script. Ecclef. tom. ii. col. 1524. 
Lipf. 1722.) reprefents his 2s a man of fagacity and judg- 
ment, and well -{killed in the facred laws; and oa that his 
obfervations.and accounts have been found upon examina- 
tion to be generally exaét, and that the author was remark- 
able for his love of truth. ‘The firlt edition of the Itinerary 
appeared at Conftantinople in 1543, with a tranflation from 
the Hebrew into Latin, by Benediét Arias Montanus; and 
it was printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1575, 8vo. It 
was afterwards tranflated by the emperor Conilantine, and 
his verfion was printed at Leyden, by Elzevir, in 1633, 
8vo. A French tranflation of it was publifhed by John Philip 
DBaratier, in 1734, 2 vole. 8vo. Robertfon’s America, 
vol. i. p. 45. Gen. Di&, 

Benjamin Tree, in Botany. See Launus. 

Bexjamin, in Pharmacy. See Benzoin. 

BENJAR River, in Geography, See Bexpenmassin. 
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BENZBOURD, a mountain of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, probably higher than Caringorm, which is g06o feet. 

BENICARLOS, a town of Spain, in Valencia, cele- 
brated for the wine made in its neighbourhood; 3 miles 
north of Pennifcola. 

BENIDORME, JMourt ani Cape, lie about S.S.W. 
from cape St. Martin, on the fouth point of Altea bay, pro- 
jeGting eaftward from the town, which gives it name; to the 
fouth of which is the ifland Beniderme, 2 miles off; at the 
north-ealt end of Alicant bay, on the eait coalt of Spain, in 
the Mediterranean. 

BENIFAJO, a town of Spain in Valencia; 5 leagues 
from Valencis. 

BENTLET, a town of Affa, in the Arabian Irak; 145 
miles N.W. of Baffora. 

BENIMERINI, the denomination of an African dynafty, 
which fucceeded that of the Almohedes, which fee. 

BENIN, an extenfive kingdom of welt Africa, compre- 
hending the flave coatt, bounded on the weft by Guinea pro- 
ptr, or, more particularly, the Gold coaft ; on the north by 
Gago, Nigritta, and a chain of mounteins ; on the eat by 
Mujaac and Makoko, and part of Conge, with the Ethiopic 
ocean, on the fouth, where it extends about one degree be- 
yond the equino@tial line. It is commonly divided into three 
parts, vz. Whydah and Ardrah, containing the Slave coalt, 
and Benin proper, which has the fame boundaries with the 
former on the north, eaft, and fouth, and is terminated on 
the weft by part of the gulf of Guinea and the Slave coaft. 
Its extent from weft to eaft is about Gco miles, but from 
north to fouth it is not afcertained. Irom the river Lagos, 
where it commences, its coaft forms a gulf or bight, 
ending at cape Lopez, in which are the trading places, or 
villages, feated on feveral rivers, of Benin, Bonny, Old and 
New Calabar, Camaron, and Gabon. Benin is watered by 
feveral ftreams, of which fome are confiderable rivers. To- 
wards the fea-coait the land is low and marfhy, and of courfe 
the climate unhealthy; but at a greater diitance from the 
fea the land rifes, and the airis more pure. In fome diftriéts 
of the country, water is fo fcarce; that travellers are often 
fupplied with it for money by officers, to whofe department 
it belongs. The rivers teem with crocodiles, fea-horfes, a 
particular fpecies of torpedo, and various kinds of excellent 
fifth. . The country abounds with elephants, tigers, leopards, 
wild boars, affes, civet and mountain-cats, horfes, hares, 
and hairy fheep ; and among its birds the principal are paro- 
quets, pigeons, partridges, ftorks, and oltriches. The foil 
ts generally fertile, and produces a great variety of trees and 
plants, fuch as orange, lemon, and cotton trees. The pep- 
per of this country is not fo plentiful nor fo good as that of 
the Eat Indies. The native negroes are in general mild 
and good humoured, civil to flrangers, and yet referved, 
eafily wrought upon by gentle means, but inflexible end re- 
folute in refiting harfh treatment. In the condué& of bufi- 
nefs they are expert ; but attached to their ancient cultoms 
and manners, which renders them flow and tedious in their 
negotiations. Honeft and faithful in their dealings, they 
feldom or ever difappoint the confidence that is repofed in 
them. Their trade is carried on by a kind of brokers, called 
mercadors, or fiadors, who treat with ftrangers about all 
merchandize ; but-all their contra@ts are made with great 
fecrecy, through fear of exciting the jealoufy or avarice of 
their governors ; and the richeft perfons exhibit the appear- 
ance of poverty, in order to efcape the rapacious hands of 
their fuperiors. 

The population of Benin is diftributed into three claffes 
of perfons. The firfl is compofed of three perfons, called 
great lords, who attend the king, and prefent petitions to 
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him. Such is the influence of thefe, that the fupreme go- 
vernment may be faid to be lodged with them. The next 
clafs confifts of thofe petty princes called ‘‘ ares de roe,’ or 
fireet kings, of whom fome prefide over the commerce, 
others over the flaves; fome over military affairs, and others 
over every thing pertaining to cattle and the fruits of the 
earth. Out of this clafs are chofen the viceroys and gover- 
nors of provinces, who are refponfible to the three great lords, 
to whofe recommendation they owe their appointment. 
Each of them is prefented by the king with a firing of coral 
as a badge of office, which he is obliged always to wear 
about kis neck, under the penalty of degradation, and even 
death. The third order confiit of the Badors, the merca- 
dors, or merchants; the fulladers, or pleaders, and the veil- 
les, or elders, all cf whom are refpectively diftinguifhed by 
fome peculiar mode of wearing the coral chain. The lowelt 
clafs is formed by the plebeians, who are generally indolent 
and poor. The whole burden of labour, fuch as tilling the 
ground, {pinning cotton, weaving cloth, and even cleaning 
the itreets, is devolved upon the women. The chief work- 
men are {miths, carpenters, and leather-Jreflers: but in every 
occupation of this kind they are extremely awkward and art- 
lefs. The common dict of the natives is beef, mutton, ar 
fowls, and their bread is made of yams, beaten into a fort 
of cake. ‘The meaner perfons fubfit on {moked or dried fifh, 
and bread made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed toge- 
ther. he drink of the poor is water, and that of the richer, 
water mixed with European brandy. ‘The king, and per- 
fons of rank, fupport a certain number of poor, fele&ted 
from the blind, lame, end infirm; the lazy, who will not 
labour, are fuffered to ftarve; and by this excellent police, 
not a beggar or vagrant is to be feen. The natives of Benin 
are diftinguifhed by their liberality ; but in the exercife of 
it they are extravagantly vain and oilentatious. The drefs 
of the natives is neat and ornamental ; that of the rich, m 
which they appear in public, confifting of white calico, or 
cotton drawers, covered with another fine piece of calico 
plaited in the middle, and bound under a fcarf, the ends of 
which are adorned with a handfome lace or fringe. The 
upper part of the body is molftly naked. The ladies of bet- 
ter fafhion wear fine calico, beautifully chequered with vari- 
ous colours. The face and upper part of the body is covered 
with a thin veil, and the neck adorned with a ftring and 
chain of coral. Upon their arms and legs they wear bright 
copper or iron bracelets, meanly wrought. The perfons of 
the women are not difagreeable. The children go naked till 
the age of ten or twelve years ; their whole drefs, before this 
period, confifting of a few ftrings of coral tied round the 
wailt. ‘lhe men neither curl nar adorn their hair; but they 
form part of it into locks, to which they fufpend a bunch 
of coral. ‘The women drefs their hair with great art in @ 
variety of forms, and occafionally apply to it a kind of nut- 
oil, which deftroys its black colour, and in time changes it 
into green or yellow. 

The men marry as many women as their circumftances 
allow; but they have fcarcely any nuptial ceremony. Jea- 
loufy is very prevalent, and adultery is feverely punifhed ; but 
the violation of the marriage-bed is lefs known in Benin than 
in any other country. Male infants, as foon as they are born, 
are prefented to the king, as rightfully belonging to him ; 
but the females, being deemed the property of the father, 
are left wholly to his care and difpofal. Both male and fe- 
male children are circumcifed, when they are about a fort- 
night old; and they are marked over their bodies with vari- 
ous incilions, that exprefs certain figures. In fome parts of 
Benin twin births are reckoned a happy omen; but at Aerbo, 
they are reputed a bad omen, and both the twins and their 
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mother are put to death. The inhabitants of Benin are lefs 
afraid of death than the other natives of the fame coatt. 
Such is their attachment to their own country, that thofe 
who die in other provinces are preferved for years, till they 
can be conveyed for burial to their native foil. On occafions 
of mourning, which is ufually limited to 14 or 15 days, 
fome fhave their hair, others their beard, and others but 
half of either. The laft obfequies of their kings are per- 
formed with fome very extraordinary ceremonies. When the 
tomb. {tone is laid, they crown it with a banquet of the moft 
delicate wines and fweetmeats, of which all are allowed to 
partake ; and the mob, intoxicated with liquor, are guilty 
of the wildeft exceffes and riots. Thofe who obitru& them, 
as men, women, children, and even brute animals, are put 
to death; and having cut off their heads, they carry them to 
the royal fepulchre, and throw them in as offerings to the 
deceafed king, together with all the cloaths and effects of 
thofe whom they have facrificed to his manes. Neverthe- 
lefs, amidft thefe barbarous cultoms, tlre kingdom of’ Benin 
is governed by laws, which breathe nothing but humanity, 
and fympathy for misfortune and diflrefs. 

As to the religion of this country, it is a ftrange mixture 
of good fenfe and abfurdity. With fome juft notions of a 
Supreme Being they blend many abfurd and idolatrous cere- 
monies. The ‘ Fetiflo”’ is worfhipped here, as well as in 
all the other countries on the weftern coaft of Africa. To 
every evil they give the name of devil, and worfhip him from 
fear, and to prevent his doing them injury ; and they honour 
both God the Creator, and the evil fpirit, by facrifices and 
offerings. They are believers in apparitions ; and they con- 
ceive that the gholts of their deceafed anceftors walk on the 
earth, and occafionally appear to them in their fleep to warn 
them of their danger, which they endeavour to clude by fa- 
crifices. All their houfes are full of idols, and they have 

articular huts or temples for the refidence of their gods. 

heir priefts alfo are numerous; and the grand, or high 
ut of Locbo, a town feated at the mouth of the river 

ormofa, is particularly famous for his fill in magic, and is 
never approached without the moft profound vencration and 
awe. efides their fabbath, a day of repofe which occurs 
every fifth day, they have many other days appropriated to 
religious purpofes. At fome of their feltivals they facrifice 
not only a great variety of brutes, but likewife a number of 
human viGtims, who are vfually condemned criminals, re- 
ferved for this purpofe. ‘They have one annual feaft in com- 
memoration oF their anceflors; but their greateft feflival is 
that called the coral feaft, on which day fone the king ap- 
pears to his people in great pomp, attended by Goo of his 
women. Wine and provifions are diftributed on this occa- 
fion among thepcople, and the day ends in gluttony, drunken- 
nefs, and riot. 

The government of Benin ia defpotic. The empire is 
divided into a great number of petty royalties, ail of which 
are fubje& to the king of Benin, whofe authority is abfolute, 
and commands the moft blind and fervile obedience. The 
reigning monarch, when he apprehende his diffolution to 
be approaching, commands one of his fons to-fill the throne, 
with an injunction, under pain of death, not to reveal the 
fecret till after his death. When this happens, the deftined 
fovercign is removed to the town of Ofcebo, a few miles 
from in, the capital, where he remains for fome time to 
be inflruéted in the art of government, and the duties of a 
king. Upon his return, his firft care, for fecuring his fu- 
ture tranquillity, is to murder his brothers, and thus to re- 
move every ritalto the crown. The royal revenues are very 
confiderable; to thefe every governor contributes a large 
fum ; and the inferior officers pay their taxes in cattle, fowls, 
sr = oe commodities, Certain duties are alfo laid 
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upon foreign trade; befides the annual taxes paid to the go- 
vernor for the privilege of commerce, a fixth of which be- 
longs to the king. It is faid that the fovereign of Benin is 
fo powerful a prince, that, in one day, he can affemble an 
army of 20,0c0 men, and in a few days more 100,0c0. His 
troops, however, are deftitute of courage and condu&, and 
obferve neither order nor difcipline ; and, indeed, are merely 
a cowardly tumultuous rabble, which leave him expofed to 
the incurfions of pirates and robhers, that are fuffered to 
pillage and deftroy, and fometimes to advance even to the 
capital. ‘The arms ufed by them are fwords, poniards, ja~ 
velins, bows, and poifoned arrows. 

The capital of this kingdom is Benin. The other princi- 
pal towns, or rather villages, are Bododo, Arebo, Agatton, 
Awerri, and Meiberg. 

Ail the flaves purchafed on this part of the African coatt, 
except a tribe diftinguifhed by the name of ‘* Mocoes,’’ are 
called in the Welt Indies “* Eboes,”” probably from Arebo, 
on the river Benin. In language they_differ both from the 
Gold Coaft negroes, and thofe of Whydah, and in fome re- 
fpe&ts from each other; and in complexion they are much 
more yellow than the others ; but their colouris a fickly hue, 
and their eyes appear as if fuffufed with bile, even when they 
are in perfe&t health. Thefe Eboes appear, in general, to be 
the loweft and moft wretched of all the ndtions of Africa. 
The great objection to them as flaves is, their conflitutional 
timidity, and defpondency of mind; which lead them very 
frequently to feek, in a voluntary death, a refuge from their 
own melancholy refleGions. They require, therefore, the 
gentleft and mildeft treatment to reconcile them to their fitua- 
tion ; but if their confidence be once gained, they manifelt 
as great fidelity, affeGtion, and gratitude, as can reafonably 
be expeéted from men in a ftate of flavery. The females of 
this nation are better labourers than the men, probably from 
having been more hardly treated in Africa. Thefe Eboes, 
notwithftanding the depreffion and timidity which they ma- 
nifeft, on their firft arrival in the Welt Indies, and which 
give them an air of foftnefs and fubmiffion, forming a {trik- 
ing contraft to the frank and fearlefs temper of the Koroman- 
tyn Negroes, are in reality more favage than the people of 
the Gold Coaft; infomuch, that many tribes among them, 
and efpecially the Mocos tribe, have been accultomed to the 
fhocking practice of feeding on human flefh. In théir religi- 
ous worhhip, they adore certain reptiles, of which the guana, 
a (pecies of lizard, is in the higheft eftimation, and in the wor- 
fhip of this animal, it is faid, that they offer human facrifices. 
Mod. Un. Hitt. vol, xiii. p. 272, &c. Edward’s Hilt. Welt. 
Ind. vol. ii. p. 75. 

Benin, acity of Africa,, and capital of the kingdom above 
deferibed. It is pleafant!y feated on the river Benin, or For- 
mofa, about 69 miles from Agatton, at the mouth of the river, 
and is faid to be 4 miles in circumference, and to contain 30 
long, broad, and ftraight ftreets of low houfes. Theltreets are 
adorned with a variety of fhops filled with European wares, 
as well as the commodities of the country, fuch as cattle, 
cotton, and elephant’s teeth. In their markets they expofe 
to fale, for food, dogs, of which the Negroes are fond ; and 
alfo roafted monkies, apes, and baboons. Bats, rats, lizards, 
dried in the fun, palm-wine, and fruit, form the molt luxu- 
rious entertainment, and fland always expoled to fale in the 
ftreets. As the country affords no ftone, the houfes are built 
with mud and clay, covered with reeds or flraw } and they 
are feparated from one another by chafms and ruins, that 
indicate its decay. ‘The entrance into the city is by a gate 
of wood, which is defended by a baftion of mud and earth : 
and it is furrounded by a deep ditch go feet wide. A guard 
is flationed at this gate to receive the tolls, duties, and im- 
polls colleéted fromthe merchandize. None but natives are 
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permitted to live in the city ; and of thefe fome are wealthy, 
and carry on an extenfive trade, which is committed to their 
wives, who go to all the circumjacent villages, and traffick 
ju all forts of merchandize, and who arz oblized to bring the 
greatef part of their gains to’their hufbands. A principal 
part of the city is occupied by the royal palace, which is 
more difinguifhed by the extent of its d:menfions than by the 
commodioufnefs or elegance of the ftrufture. Al the male 
flaves in this town are foreigners 3 for the inhabitants cannot 
be fold for flaves, and only bear the name of the king’s 
flaves. This is one of the Buropean marts for the purchafe 
of flaves. “N. lat. 6° 10’., E. long. 5° 6’. 

Benin, River of, called by Juan Alfonfo de Aveiro, a 
Portuguefe, who is faid to have firft difcovered the coun- 
try, Formofa, on account of the verdure and beauty of sts 
banks ; a confiderable river of Africa, in the kingdom of Be- 
nin. It divides itfelf into feveral branches ;and has fome 
towns or villages on its barks, in which Europeans, and par- 
ticularly the Dutch, carry onacommerce. Notwithftanding 
the beauty of its adjacent fcenery, the air is noxious and 
pettilential, on account of the vapours exhaled by the fun’s 
heat fromi its marfhy banks; and it is much infefted by the 
mofquito flies. ‘he evtrance into thisvriver 1s in N. lat. 6° 
38’, and E. long. 4° 47!. 

Benin-Dazy, St. a town of France, in the department of 
Niévre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriGt of Nevers. 
The place contains 1583, and the canton 10,565 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 350 kilicmetres, and 21 communes. 

BENISH Days, among the Egyptians, a term for three 
days of the week, which are days of Icfs ceremony in reli- 
gion than the other four, and have their name from the 
benifh, a garment of common ufe, not of ceremony. In 
Cairo, on Sundays, Tuefdays, and Thurfdays, they go to the 
bafhaw’s divan; and thefe are the general days of bufinefs. 
Fridays they tay at home, and go to their mofques at noon; 
but though this is their day of devotion, they never abftain 
from bufinefs. The three other days of the week are the 
benifh days, in which they throw off all bufinefs and cere- 
mony, and go to their little fummer-houfes in the country. 

BENISOUERF, in Geography, a town of Egypt, on the 
welt fide of the Nile. According to Savary, it is half a 
Jeague in circumference ; and Sonnini fays, that of all the 
places fituated along the Nile, from Cairo, or for the {pace 
of more than 3o leagues, this is the largeft, as well! as the 
moft affluent. The houfes are only cottages of brick and 
earth, coarfely con{tructed ; but the lofty minarets, vying in 
height with the furrounding date-trees, and difcovered through 
their higheft "branches, prefent an agreeable obje@ to the 
view. A manufaGture of coarle carpets renders this a com- 
mercial town; and the adjacent plains are fertile and pro- 
duGiive, fo that the people who cultivate them appear lefs 
diftreffed and wretched than thofe who live nearthe capi- 
tal. Benifouef is the refidence of a bey, or, in his abfence, 
of a kiafchef, who levies with an armed force his arbitrary 
tributes. Over againit Benifouef ftands the village of 
s¢ Baird,”? partly inhabited by Copts; and on the fame fide 
of the river, and at the diftance of 3 leagues, is “‘ Bebé,” a 
large village, the refidence ofa kiafchef, where are a mofque 
and a convent of Copts. SBenifouef lies in N. lat.ag° 14’. 
E. long. 30° 58’. 

BENITO, Sr.a {mall ifland of the north Pacific Ocean, 
on the north-welt coaft of America, furrounded with rocks 
and iflets. N. lat. 27°41’. E. long. 244° 38’. 

Benito, St. or St. Bennet, a viver of Benin, in Africa, 
that difcharges itfelf 7 leagues S. by W. from the bight of 
Biafia, and on the fouth fide of the riverCampo, into the gulf 
of Guinea. On the north fide of this river ftands a great hill, 
called the Hayburns NN, lat. 1°45’. E. long. 8° 10’, 
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BENIVIENI, Grrotamo, in Biography, was bora et 


Florence, in 1452, and contributed under the aufpices of 
Lorenzo de Medici, to reclaim the Italian poetry from its 
mean and trivial ftate, and to renew the ftyle and manrer of 
Dante and Petrarch. The principal topic of Benivieni was 
divine love, which he cloathed with the fentiments of Plato« 
nifm, and thus obf{cured the poetical beauties of his works 
by mytfticifm, He was efteemed on account of his integrity 
and virtue, and employed by Pico, prince of Mirandola, as 
his almoner. He died at Florence in 1542, and was buried 
in the fame tomb with his friend Pico. His works were 
printed at Florence in r500, and again with additions in 
Norv. Di&. Hiit. 

BENLAWERS, in Geography, a lofty mountain, being 
the chief fummit of the-Grampian chain, near Kenmore, in 
Perthfhire, Scotland. One of its fides rifes from the banks 
of the Tay, and, affuming a conical fhape, elevates its fum+ 
mit about 4075 feet above the level of the fea. 

BENLOPA, in’ Jchthyolocy, the name by which the 
Swedes call the common bleat, cyprinus alburnus of Lin- 
reus. 

BENLOMOND,, in Geography, a mountain of Scotland, 
fituated in the parifh of Buchaunan, in Dumbartonthire- 
Though not fo lofty as Bennevis or Benlawers, yet its infulated 
fituation, with refpeQ totheneighbouring hills, and broadiake 
of Loch Lomond fpreading at its bale, give it great magnitude 
and grandeur. It is computed to be 3260 feet above the 
level of the fea, and 3240 from the furface of the lake. The 
form it aflumes nearly refembles a truncated cone, and its 
fides, particularly towards the lake, are finely mantled with 
natural woods. Its northdide is exceedingly fteep, but on 
the fouth-weit it may be eafily afcended. On the north-eaft 
fide is the fource of the river Forth, which, like moft mour- 
tain ftreams, foon becomes a rapid river, and is alternately 
feen expanding into a lake, or darting over fome cragzy pre- 
cipices. Benlomond is moftly compofed of granite, inter- 
fperfed with large maffes of quartz, and near the bafe are 
large ftrata of micaceous fchiftus, fome of which is alfo 
found at the top of the mountain. Sinclair’s Statiftical Ac. 
count of Scotland. 

BENNA, in Britifh Antiquity. a kind of carriage, which 
was ufed for travelling rather than for war. It contained 
two or more perfons, who were called ‘* Combennones,” 
from their fitting together in this machine. ‘The name was 
probably derived from the Britifh word ‘ Ben,” or pen, 
which fignifies head, or chief; and thefe carriages might, 
perhaps, have got this appellation from the high rank of 
the perfons who ufed them. 

BENNAVENNA, or Bannavanro, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a town of Britain, in the Itinerary of Antonine, placed 
by Camden, Gale, and Stukely, at Weedon, a village fix 
miles weft of Northampton, but by Mr. Horfley, for reafons 
which he has ftated, and which feem to be fatisfactory, at 
or near Daventry. ; 

BENNECKSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and county of Kiettenberg ; 22 miles 
S.S.W. of Haiberftade. 

BENNECUM, in Geography, a town of Guelderland, 2 
miles north of Wageningen. 

BENNET, Curisrorner, in Biography, was born at 
Raynton, in Somerfetfhire, about the year 1617. After the 
ufual fchool education, he was entered at Lincoln college, 
Oxford, in the year 1632, where he proceeded bachelor, and 
then mafter of arts, but feems to have acquired his knowledge 
of medicine at Leyden, or fome other univerfity, where he- 
took his degree of doGtor, He then came to London, was 
admitted fellow of the college of phyficians, and appears to 
have had a confiderable fhare of reputation and aa = 
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1646, he publifhed ** Theatrum tabidorum, feu phthifeos, 


atrophiz, et hectice, xenodechium,”” 8vo. London : a work | 


of learning and ingenuity, burt abftrufe and theoretical. He 
made a number of curious experiments to difenver the qua- 
Lties of the blood in phthifical patients. He had feen dif- 
eafes of the breaft, he fays, relicved by difcharges from the 
legs; and on the other hand, phthifical complaints occali- 
oned by fupprefling hemorrhage from the noftrils. He ob- 
ferves, that confumption not unfrequently occurs in Eng- 
land, unattended with affcétions of the lungs. The work has 
been tranflated into moft of the modern languazes, and 
paffed through numerous editions, though now a‘moit for- 
gotten. He alfo repub‘ifhed, with obfervations, Monfet’s 
treatife, called ‘* Health’s Improvement.”” He died tabid, 
in April 1655, and probably had been induced to employ 
fo much of his time and labour in acquiring 2 knowledge of 
the difeafe from his own fufferings. Haller. Bib. Med. Pract. 

Bennet, Henay, earl of Arlington, en eminent ftate!- 
man, and favourite minilter of king Charles 11. was born of 
a good family in the county of Middlef-x, in 1618, edu- 
cated at Chritt-church college, in the univerfity of Oxford, 
where he ditinguifhed himfelf by his application, and by his 
turn for Englifh poetry ; and upon the king’s coming to 
Oxford, at the breaking out of the civil war, entered him- 
felf into his fervice, both as a volunteer in the royal army, and 
as private fecretary to lord Dizby, fecretary of flate. Upon 
the failure of the royal caufe, he went over to the continent, 
and became fecretary to the duke of York, and pofleffed the 
full confidence and efteem of the royal family. In 1658, he 
received the honour of knighthood from Charles II. and was 
fent by him in the quality of his minilter to the court of Ma- 
drid. Soon after the king’s reftoration, fir Henry Bennet was 
recalled from Madrid, and in 1662, promoted to the office 
of fecretary of ftate. In 1664, he was created baron of Ar. 
lington, and at that time was confidered as the king’s chief 
minifter and favoured fervant. He is {uppofed to have been 
at the head of the party who procured the fall of the chan- 
ecllor Clarendon. The condué of foreign affairs was chiefly 
entrufted to him, and he had a great fhare in the firit 
Dutch war. About this time he introduced Mr. (after- 
wards fir) Wm. Temple, into public employment. He form- 
ed one of the priccipal charaGters in the miniflry of that 
period, dilinguilhed by the appellation of the cabal. From 
the colleGiion of letters, publifhed by John Dalrymple it ap- 
péars, that lord Arlington was one of the commiffioners, 
who, in 1670, concluded and figned at Dover, with Monf, 
Colbert, the French ambaffador, a fecret league between 
_ Charles Il. of England, and Lewis XIV. of France; by 
which Charles agreed to declare bimfelf 2 Roman catholic, 
and to engage in a war for the deftru“tion of the United 
Provinces, By one article of this treaty it was ftipulated, 
that his moft Chriftian majefly was to fursith the king of 
England, before he declared himfelf a catholic, with the 
fum of 200,000/. flerling. In confideration probably- of 
this fervice, however reproachful to thole who conducted it, 
and degrading to the king their mafter, and as a recompence 
for other minifterial duties, Jord Arlington was raifed, in 
1672,to the dignity of car) of Arlington, and Vicount Thet- 
ford, and decorated with the order of the garter. In 1674, 
his condu@, and that of his colleagues in office, fell under 
the fufpicion of the commons; and an impeachment was 
moved agaiaft him, which he efcaped by a {mall majority. In 
that year he exchanged the office of fecretary of flate for 
the lefs refponfible, and merely honorary one, of lord cham- 
berlain : and foon after he was deputed, with two other come 
miffioners, on bufinefs of importance to the prince of Oranges 
but not fucceeding in the conduét of it, his intereft at court 


declined. This was partly owing to his aff Qed zeal again 
popery, though he had be-n always regarded as a fecret 
friend to the popifh party, and was in ree-ity a convert to 
that religion. He retained however, in outward aopear- 
ance, the favour of the king; and after the acceflion of 
James IT. who had no affection for him, he retained the of- 
fice of chamberlain. He died in July, 1685, having pre- 
vioufly, on his death-bed, as it is faid, reconciled himfelf to 
the church of Rome. By his wife, who was daughter of 
Lewis de Naffau, lord of Beverwaert in Holland, he left one 
daughter, married to the earl of Eufton, afterwards duke of 
Graiton, natural fon of Charles LI. 

“ The chara@er of lord Arlington feems to have been 
that of a thorough courtier ; accommodating, eafy, artful, 
with the habits of public bufinefs, rather than extenfive abi- 
lities, and the moderation cf timidity rather than the res 
ftraint of principle. He had little knowledge of the Eng- 
lih conftitution, and Jefs regard to it ; but he wanted firm- 
nefs and refolution to take the lead in arbitrary meafures. 
His public letters, when fecretary, were publifhed in. 1701; 
2 vols. Svo.” Biog. Brit. Gen. Bioz. 

Bennet, Tuomas, an eminent divine of the church of 
England, was born in the city cf Salifbury in 1673, and 
fent for completing his education to St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in the beginning of the year 1685. Before he had 
attained the age of 21 years, he took the degrecs of bache- 
lor and matter of arts ; and he was chofen fellow of his col- 
lege. In 1695, he wrote a copy-cf Hebrew verfes on the 
death of queen Mary, printed in the Cambridge collection 
of verfes on that oceafion, In 1699, he eutered into the 
coatroverfy between the church and the diff-nters, and pubs 
hthed ‘* An Anfwer to the diffenters’ pleas for feparation, or 
an abridgement of the London cafes.’ In the year 170 
he was prefented to: the re@ory of St. James’s at Colchetter, 
where he became a very popular preacher. Daring his re« 
fidence in this place, he publifhed ** A confutation of Po- 
pery,” feveral traés of controverfy with the diffenters on the 
fubje& of * Schifm,” and alfo ** A confutation of Quakers 
ifm.”? He alfo publifhed ‘* A Parapbrafe, with Annotations 
upon the book of Common Prayer,” with two letters relat- 
ing to the fame fubje&; and “ The Rights of the Clergy of 
the Chriftian Church.”” About the year 1711, he took the 
degree of door in divinity. As his popularity declined at 
Colchefter, and his falary, which partly depended on volun- 
tary fubfcriptions, was reduced from 300/. to 6o/. a year, 
he determined to remove to London, and accordingly ac- 
cepted the office Rice paty chaplain to Chelfea hofpital ; and 
this appointment was fuccecded by the two leéturefhips of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, and St. Lawrence Jury. Defore his re- 
moval to London in 1716, he publifhed, in 1714, an Svo. 
treatife, intitled * DireGtions for fludying ;” and in the fol+ 
lowing year, his “ Effay on the thirty-nine articles of Reli« 

ion, &c. and the cafe of {ubfcription to the articles con- 
idered in point of law, hiftory, and confcience, with a pres 
fatory epiltle'to Anthony Collins, Efq.” fuppofed to be 
the author of * Prieftcraft in P:rfeAtion,’’ publifhed in Lon- 
don in 1709. In 1716, he publithed a pamphet, entitled 
“ The Nonjurors’ feparation from the church of England 
examined, and found to be {chifmatical on their own princi- 
ples,”’ and a fermon on “ The cafe of the Reformed Epif- 
copal churches in Great Poland, and Polih Pruffia.”? Soon 
after, he was prefented by the dean and chapter of St. Paul's 
to the vicarage of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which afforded him 
a liberal income, amounting, after Several deductions, to 400/, 
ayear. For this preferment be was indebted to the private 
interference and recommendation of bifhop Hoadly. After 
his fettlement ia this parifh, in 1717, bis tranquillity was 
Ccz inter- 
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interrupted by fome law-fuits in which he was engaged for 
recovering dues that belonged to the church. However, he 
publifhed, in thé fame year ‘A Spital Sermon ;”” and in 
1718, “ A Difcourfe of the ever-bleff-d Trinity in Unity, 
with an examination of Dr. Clarke’s Scripture DoGrine of 
the Trinity.” From this time the haraffed ftate of his mind, 
and the weight of parochial duties, prevented his undertaking 
any new work, except “ An Hebrew Grammar,” publifhed 
at London, in 1716, Svo. and intended for the ufe of fuch 
as want to learn Hebrew without the affiftance of a mafter. 
He died at London of an apoplexy, in the 56th year of his 
age, on the ninth of October 1728, and was buried in his 
ownchurch. Dr. Bennet, thougha man of ftrong paffions, 
and not altogether exempt from the charge of haughtinefs, 
was diftinguifhed by his piety and integrity, by the diligence 
aod zeal with which he devoted himlelf to the ftudies and 
duties of his profeffion, and by his extenfive learning, more 
efpecially by his {kill in the oriental and other learned lan- 
guages. As an acute reafoner and accyrate textuary, he had 
few equals. His talents for controverfial writing, which 
perhaps he indulged to excefs, gave him a decided advantage, 
particularly in his difputes with diffenters, over incompetent 
antagonilts ; but on fome occafions they led him to recur to 
diftinGtions and refinements, which would not always bear 
examination, and which laid him open to the attacks of his 
adverfarics. Several of his writings, as they related to tem- 
porary controverfies, have been configned to oblivion, Thofe 
which have excited attention in modern times, are his ‘* Dif- 
courfe of the trinity,”? and his ‘¢ Cafe of Subfcription to 
the Articles of the Church of England.”? His explication 
of the Trinity has been charged with inclining to that hete- 
rodoxy which he wifhed to avoid, and which, without 
doubt, he fincerely abliorred: and his defence of fubferip- 
tion has undergone fome fevere ftriétures by the acute and 
fearned author of the ‘ Confeffional.” It redounds much 
to the honour both of Dr. Bennet and bifhop Hoadly, when 
we confider the difparity of their opinions, that the latter 
contributed to the preferment of the former. Gen. Dict. 
Biog. Brit. 

Bennet, Herb, in Botany. See Geum. 

BENNEVENAGH,, in Geography, a large mountain in 
the northern part of the county of Londonderry, province 
of Ultter, Ireland, about 8 miles weft of Coleraine. 

BEN-NEVIS. See Ben-Nevis. 

BENNI, in “chthyology,a name given by Bofc after Son- 
nini, to the fpecics of Cyprinus which inhabits the river 
Nile, and is defcribed by Forfkal under the {pecific name of 
éynnt. See Bynnt. {j 

’ BENNINGTON, ir Geography, a county of America, 
in the fuuth-weft corner of Vermont, bounded by Windham 
county on the eaft, the ftate of New York on the weft, Rut- 
land county on the north, and the ftate of Maflachufetts 
on the fouth. It contains 19 townfhips, of which Bennington 
and Manchefter are the chief. It has 12,254 inhabitants, 
including 16 flaves. The mountains abound with iron ore, 
which employs already a furnace and two forges. 

BennineGton, the fhire town of the above county, and 
the principal town in Vermont, including in the compact 
part of the town about 160 houles, is fituated near the foot 
of the green mountain, near the fouth-weft corner of the 
ftate, 24 miles eafterly from the jun@tion of Hudfon and 
Mohawk rivers, and about 52 miles from the fouth end of 
lake Champlain, at the confluence of the eaft and fouth bays ; 
55 miles from Rutland, 202 north-ealterly from New York, 
and 300 in the fame direCtion from Philadelphia. N. lat. 

2° 42', W. long. 74°10’. It has a number of elegant 
houfes, and is a flourifhing town, containing 2400 inhabit- 
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ants. Its public buildings are a congregational charch, 4 
court-houfe, and gaol. Itis the oldeft town in the ftate, 
having been firfi fettted ip 1764. - Within the townfhip is 
mount Anthony, which rifes to a great height in a conical 
form. The defeat of the Britifh in two battles fought near 
this town, in 1777, contributed in a great meafure to the 
fubfequent furrender of general Burgeyne’s army. 

BENNISCH, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Jagerndorf. 

BENOIST, Sr. atown of France, in the department 
of the Loiret, and chief place of acanton in the diltri@ of 
Gien; 6 leagues fouth-eaft of Orleans. 

Benoist, St. du Sault, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Indre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrid of Argenton; 34 leagues S.S.W. of Argenton. 
N. lat. 46° 27!) Belong, 1° 17". ~ 

Benoist, Sr. de Seyffiew, a town of France, in the de« 
partment of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the 


.diftri& of Belley, 13 league fouth-weft of Belley. 


BENOIT, or Benevicrus, Renarus, in Biography, a 
famous door of the Sorbonne, and curate of St, Eultathius 
at Paris, was born at Sevenieres near Angers; and being a 
fecret favourer of the proteftant religion, he publifhed, for 
the benefit of the people, a French tranflation of the Bible, 
which had been made by the reformed minifters of Geneva 5 
but as foon as it was publifhed, it was condemned., Benoit 
was appointed by Henry III. in 1587, regius profeflor of 
divinity in the college of Navarre at Paris ; and fome time 
before the death of this prince, he publifhed a book, entitled 
«° The Catholic Apology,”? the defign of which was to 
fhew that the proteftant religion, profefled by Henry, was no 
juft reafon for depriving him of his right of fucceffion to the 
crown of France. This was followed, in 1590, by a defence 
of the fame book. Benoit afterwards affilted at the aflem- 
bly in which Henry IV. abjured the reformed religion ; and 
he was promoted by the king, in 1597, to the bifhopric of 
Troyes in Champagne; but he was fo obnoxious to the pope, 
on account of his tranflation of the Bible, his favour to the 
proteftants, and his ftrenuous affertion of the liberties of the 
Gallican church, that he could never obtain his bull, to be 
inftalled : however, he retained the temporalities till the year 
1604, when he refigned the bifhopric. He died at Paris in 
1608. He was the author of feveral treatifes, which are 
now not worth mentioning. Gen. Dia. 

Benoit, Exras, a learned French proteftant minifter, 
was born at Paris in 1640. After the revocation of the 
edi& of Nantes, he fought refuge in Holland, and became 
paftor in the church at Delf, where he died in 1728. He 
was patient, timid, fubmiflive, and laborious, and in his do- 
meftic conneétion he found ample occafion for the exercife of 
the virtues that diftinguifhed his charaéter. Of his wife he 
gives the following account: ‘* I married a wife poflefled 
of all the faults that could torment a peaceable hufband ; 
covetous, pert, peevifh, and capricious ; by her unwearied 
{pirit of contradi€tion, fhe plagued, in every poffible way, her 
wretched mate for the fpace of 47 years.”” His only relief 
was inceffant ftudy, the fruits of which were the following 
publications. written in French, viz. ‘ A Hiftory of and 
Apology for the Retreat of the Paftors on account of the 


-Perfecution in France,”? 12mo. 1638 ¥ ** A Hiftory of the 


ediét of Nantes,” 5 vols. 4to. Delft. 1693 ; and ** Mifcel- 
laneous Remarks, critical and hiftorical, on Toland’s two 
Differtations,”? 8vo. 1712. Nouv. Did. Hift. 

Benoit, Farner, a learned Maronite, whofe Arabic 
name was Ambarach, was born at Gufta, in Pheenicia, of a 
noble family, in 1663. Having ftudied from the age of nine 
years to twenty-two, in the Maronite college at Rome, he 

returned 
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returned to the ealt, and was ordained prieft by the Maro- 
nite patriarch of Antioch, and from thence he was fent to” 
Rome, in order to tranfa& fome affairs relating to the church 
at Antioch. ‘Previoufly to his propofed return, he was in- 
vited to Florence by the grand duke Cofmo III. where he 
was employed io arranging the types which Ferdinand de 
Medicis had caufed to be founded for printing books in the 
oriental languages. Under his infpeétion fevera! eaftera ma- 
nufcripts were printed. Cofmo, in order to retain Benoit in 
his fervice, appointed him Hebrew profeffor at the univerfity 
of Pifa, where he acquired great reputation for his charac- 
ter and learning among the literati of Italy. At the age of 
44, he entered into the fociety of Jefuits, and was employed 
by Clement XI. as one of the correctors of the editions of 
the Greek fathers; and on the folicitation of cardinal Qui- 
rini, whor he had affifted in his ftudies, he publifhed, at an 
advanced age, an edition of ** Ephrem Syrus;’’ the two firit 
volumes of which, begun in 1730, were, after twelve years’ 
labour, given to the public; but in 1742, whilft he was 
profecuting the third, and after he had advanced through 
one half of it, he was carried off by a fevere illnefs in his 
Seth year. This volume was completed by Affemanni, in 
1743- Benoit alfo tranflated part of the Greek Menology, 
and wrote fome differtations relating to the works of Ephrem 
Syrus. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

Benoit, du Sault, St. in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Indre, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftné of La Blanc. The place contains 1081, and 
the canton 10,516 inhabitants; the territory includes 355 
kiliometres, and 14 communes. 

BENON, a town of France, io the department of the 
Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Rochefort; 54 leagues N.N.E. from Rochefort. 

BENOU, a town of Arabia, 110 miles fouth-eait from 
El Catif. 

BENOWN, the capital of Ludamar, an interior king- 
dom of Africa, placed by Rennell in N. lat. 15° 6’. W. 
long. 6° 58’. See Lupamar. 

ENRAD, a town of Germany, in the circle of Welt- 
phalia, and duchy of Berg; 7 miles S.S.E. of Duffeldorp. 

BENSEN. See Benessow. 

BENSBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weft- 
phalia, and duchy of Berg; 7 miles eaft of Mulheim. 

BENSERADE, Isaac pe, in Biography, a celebrated 
French poet, was boro at Lions, near Roan, in Normandy, 
in 1612. The vivacity of his genius, and the pleafantry of 
his converfation, were well calculated to fecure his reception 
at court, and to promote his advancement under the patron- 
age of cardinals de Richelieu and Mazarin, who provided 
for him in a liberal manner by gifts and penfions. The poe- 
try in which he excelled was that of the gallant and fatirical 
kind, compofed for the court-ballets, before operas came 
into vogue; and ia thefe, be ingenioufly adapted to the per- 
fonages of antiquity the known characters and adventures 
of thofe who reaciliohal their parts in fiction. His fuccefs 
in this way induced him to make an atcempt for turning all 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes into rondedus; but this work, though 
favoured by the king, and fet off by all the ornaments of 
engraving, was ridiculed from its firft appearance. As he 
aimed at point and conceit, the prevalence of a better tafte 
in the age of Lewis XIV. funk him inco negleé&t. In 1674, 
he was chofen a member of the French academy. Towards 
the clofe of his life, he abandoned the court, and retired to 
Gentilly, where he embellithed his houfe and gardens with a 
variety of ornaments that indicated his poetical genius. He 
was much afflicted with the ftone, the excruciating pain of 
which he is faid to have endured with fortitude and refigna- 
tion, His later years were confecrated to works of picty 
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and devotion; and he tranflated almoft all the Pfalms. He 
died in 16913 and after his death his works were printed im 
two volumes. Gen. Dict. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

BENSHAUSEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia, and county of Henneburg; 7 
miles fouth-eaft of Smalkalden. 

BENSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Khine, and archbifhopric of Mayence; 20 miles 
north of Heidelberg. 

BENSON, Georee, in Biography, a diffenting divine of 
confiderable reputation for biblical learning, was born at Great 
Salkeld in Cumberland, on the 1{t of September 1699. When 
he had finifhed his preparatory {tudies, he completed his edu- 
cation’ for the miniftry at the univerfity of Glafgow. At 
Abingdon in Berkfhire, where he firft fettled as paitor in the 
year 1723, he continued for about feven years; and befides a 
fedulous attention to the duties of his office, he employed big 
time in a critical ftudy of the facred writings. His firlt 
work, publithed during his refidence in this town, was ‘A 
Defence of the Reafonablenefs of Prayer,’ accompanied 
with a tranflation of a difcourfe of Maximus Tyrius, on the 
fame fubje&, together with remarks upon it. A new edi- 
tion of this, and of his piece on predettination, was publithed 
in 1737, under the title of ‘Two Letters to a Friend, &c.’? 
In 1729, he left Abingdon, and removed to the charge of 
a congregation in Southwark, with which he continued for 
eleven years. In 1731, he publifhed “ A Paraphrafe and 
Notes on St. Paul’s Epiftle to Philemon,” in imitation of 
the manner of Mr. Lacks and to this he added ** An Ap- 
pendix, fhewing that St. Paul could neither be an enthufiaft 
nor an impoftor, and confequently the Chriftian religion mult 
be, as he has reprefented it, heavenly and divine.”” This 
argument was afterwards illuftrated and improved in the mott 
matterly manner by lord Lyttelton. This work, being fa- 
vourably received by the public, was fucceeded by Para- 
phrafes and Notes, after the fame manner, on the two epiftles 
to the Theflalonians, the firft and fecond epiftles of Timothy, 


~ and the epiftle to Titus; together with differtations on feve- 


ral important fubjets, particularly on infpiration. In 1735, 
he publifhed, in three thin volumes, 4to. ‘* The Hiltory of 
the firft planting of the Chriftian religion, taken from the Aéts 
of the Apoitles, and their Epiftles, &c.’? A fecond edition 
of this work, commonly bound up in one large volume, 
was publifhed in 1756. In 1740, Mr. Benfon was chofen 
aftor of the congregation of proteftant diffenters,in Crouched: 
*riars, London, in the room of Dr. Harris; and in this 
conneGtion, with the learned and candid Dr. Lardner as his 
affiftant for fome years, he continued till his death, which 
happened on the 6th of April, 1762. In 1743, he pub- 
lithed his treatife **Oo the Reafonablenefs of the Chriftian 
Religion, as delivered in the Scriptures;”” and in confidera- 
tion of his great abilities and learning, the univerfity of 
Aberdeen conferred upon him the i Bs of do€tor in divi- 
nity. Dr. Benfon, having finifhed thofe epiftles of St. Paul, 
on which he intended to write Paraphrafea and Notes, pro- 
ceeded t6 explain, after the fame manner, the feven catho-~ 
lic epiltles, viz. that of St. James, the two epiftles of St. 
Peter, that of St. Jude, and the three epiftles of St. John. 
A volume of mifcellaneous fermons, in 1747» was the lalt of 
his public works. His polthumous writings, edited by Dr. 
Amory, appeared two years after his death, ae ° 
life of Chrilt, and other theological effays. The labours of Dr. 
Beufon in facred literature met with a very favourable recep- 
tion in foreign countries, as well as in Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the truly inquifitive and learned, and intro- 
duced him to a friendly acquaintance and correfpondence 
with many perfons, eminent for their literature and rank in 


the eftablifhed church, ag well as among the diffentere. ioe 
thefe 
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thele we may enumerate fir Peter King, lord chancellor of 
England; lord Barrington; archbithop Herring; bifhops 
Hoadly, Butler, and Conybeare; Dr. Leland, and Dr. Duchal 
of Irelend; Dr. Jonathan Mayhew ot New England; profeffor 
Michaelis ef Gottingen; Dr. Wifhart of Edinburgh; Dr. 
Watts of Lendon: Dr. Taylor of Norwich; and Mr. Bourn 
of Birmingham. His commentaries and notes on the epif- 
tles are defervedly held in high eftimation. The learned 
Jcha David Michaelis, one of the profeffors in the univerfity 
of Gottingen, propofed tranflating them into Latin, and in 
1746, publifhed his paraphrafe on the epiftle of St. James, 
with additional notes. Several of his other tra&ts' were tran{-- 
lated into German by M. Bamberger, a proteftant divine at 
Berlin. As a zealous friend to religious toleration and free 
inguiry, and with a view of vindicating and recommending 
them, he publifhed a defence of Servetus, and an account 
of archbifhop Laud’s perfecution of Dr. Leighton. Biog. 
Brit. 

Benson, in Geography, the north-wefternmoft townfhip of 
Rutiand county, in the ftate of Vermont, North America, 
is fituated on the ealt fide of lake Champlain, 57 miles 
N.N.W, of Bennington, and has 658 inhabitants. 

BFNTAVEO, in Ornithology, the French name of that 
fpecies of Surike, called Lanius pitangua, by Linnzus. 

BENTENDORF Jepuirza, in Geography, a town of 
Hungary, 4 miles north eait of Rofenberg. 

BENT-GRASS, in Botany. See Acrostis. 

BENTHAM, James, in Biography, was born at Ely in 
1708, and educated for the church at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. After having held in fucceffion feveral livings in the 
counties of Cambridge and Norfolk, he obtained, in 1779, a 
prebendal ftall in the church of Ely, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his natural taite for church architecture 
and antiquities. The refult of his obferyation and refearch was 
publifhed under the title of “« The Hiftory and Antiquities of 


the conveptual and cathedral church of Ely, from the foun-_ 


dation of the monattery, A. D. 675, to the year 1771, 
illuftrated with copper-plates,”? Cambr. 1771, 4to. The 
introduction to this work contains an account of Saxon, 
Norman, and Gothic archite¢ture, and has been frequently 
cited as authority by later writers on thefe fubje@ts. The 
grand repair of this church, entrufted to the fuperintendance 
of Mr. Bentham, afforded him an opportunity of invefi- 
gating the principles upon which edifices of this kind were 
conttruéted, and fuggelted to him the idea of a general hif- 
tory of ancient, architecture in this kingdom ; and for this 
purpofe he occafionally employed himfelf in colle&ing ma- 
terials almoit to the clofe of his life. He alfo interefted 
bimfelf in the improvement of his native country, by plan- 
ning turnpike roads, and propofing the drainage and in- 
clefure of parts of the Ely Fens; and fome of his {chemes 
were bencficially executed. In fuch ufeful occupations, and 
the faithful dilcharge of his profcifional duties, he pro- 
tracted his life, by a courfe of temperance which his na- 
turally tender conititution required, to his 86th year. He 
died Nov. 17, 1794. Gen. Biog. 

BENTHEIM, in Geography, acounty of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, about 40 miles long, and from [2 to 15 
broad. It 1s {urrounded by the province of Overyffel and the 
bifhopric of Muniter, and abounds with wood, quarries of 
fione, game, and vemfon. The chief part of this territory is 
diltributed into fertile corn-felds and beautiful meadows, 
which feed a great number of theep and cattle; furnifhing 
the inhabitants with an ample fupply of the neceflaries of life, 
and enabling them to make profitable exports. The principal 
river is the Vechte, which traverfes the whole country. It 
is inhabited by Lutherans, Calvinifts, and Roman catholics; 
and its traffic coniifts in linen, thread, wool, yarn, fone, wood, 
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cattle, and honey. Its'ttowns are Bentheim, Schuttorff, Nerth- 
horn, and Nienhus. In 1753, count Frederic Charles Philip, 
mortgaged this county to the honfe of Hanover, for an ad- 
vance of money. ‘ihe count of Bentheim or Benthein, has 
2 feat and voice in the coilege of the Weftphalian courts of 
the empire, and at the diets of the circle. 

BEenTHeEIM, a town of Germany, and capital of the above 
ceunty, is feated partly on an eminence, and partly on a 
river of the fame name. It contains one Calvinift, and one 
Roman Catholic church. The caltle or palace ftands on a 
high rock north of the town, and is furronnded with towers, 
Bentheim is diftant 26 miles N.N.W. from Muntter, N. lat. 

28 oats Bilong. 7% a" 

BENTHOORN, a town of Holland, 6 miles $.5.E. of 
Leyden. 

BENTHULUD, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Fez, at the foot of Mount Atlas. 

BENTHUYSEN, a town of Holland; 6 miles fouth of 
Leyden. 

BENTINCK, Wittiam, earl of Portland, in Biography, 
a favourite minilter of king William III. was born in Holland, 
and defcended from an ancient and noble family in the pro- 
vince of Guelderland.) He accompanied the prince of Orange 
to England in 1670, as gentleman of his bedchamber; and 
when the prince became ftadtholder, he was promoted to 
the command of the favourite regiment of Dutch guards. 
In 1675, he manifefted his attachment to this prince, by 
fleeping in the fame bed with him when he had the {mall 
pox, in confequence of medical advice; and by thus expof- 
ing himfelf to the infetion of a diftemper with which he 
was actually feized, he Jaid the prince under an obligation, of 
which he was never unmindful. He took an active part in the 
preparations for the revolution in 1688, and in the progrefs 
of that event; and upon the prince of Orange’s acceflion to 
the throne, he received many marks of royal favour. Suf- 
taining feveral high offices near the king’s perfon, he was 
naturalized, and in 1689, he was advanced to the rank of an 
Englifh nobleman, with the title of baron of Cirencetter, 
vifecount Woodftock, and earl of Portland. In the following 
year, he a¢ted as envoy to king William at the grand congrefs 
held at the Hague. ‘The royal favour, however, by which 
he was diftinguifhed, and particularly the grant of feveral 
lordfhips in Denbighfhire, which were part of the demefnes 
of the principality of Wales, occafioned, in 1695, a warm op- 
pofition in the houfe of commons; but though this grant 
was revoked, in confequence of an addrefs to the king, the 
earl was recompenfed by other liberal grants from the crown, 
which conftitute a great part of the prefent ample poffef- 
fions of the family. This nobleman attended king William 
in his campaigns in Ireland and. Flanders, and diftmguifhed 
himfelf,; as a military officer, en various occafions. After 
the conclufion of the peace of Ry{fwick, in the negotiation 
of which he had a principal concern, he was nominated ems 
baffador-extraordinary to the court of France, where he re- 
ceived the higheft diftinGions. On occafton of a jealoufy, 
excited by the royal favour to a young Dutchmen, named 
Keppel, afterwards earl cf Albemarle, the earl of Portlend 
refigned his pofts in the king’s houfhold, and withdrew 
from affairs of ftate: but he itill retained fome portion of 
the king’s efteem and confidence, and was entrufled with the 
adminiftration of Scotland, and with the negociation of the 
famous treaty for the fucceflion to the crown of Spain, cal- 
led the “ partition-treaty,’? which was afterwards the fub- 
je&t of an impeathment of the earl by the houfe of commons. 
The king’s death, in 1701, terminated the earl of Portland’s 
public life, and all hoftilit'es againit him. Of the attachment 
of his royal matter, however, he had the moit fatisfactory 
evidence; when, on his death-bed, with his laft words he 
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inquired for him, and on his approach, laid hold of his hand 
and preffed it to his heart. The clofe of the earl’s life was 
{pent in retirement at Bulftrode, where he employed himfelf 
in acts of charity, and in the improvement of his fine gardens, 
He died Nov. 23, 1709, in the 61f year of his age, and was 
buried in Weltminfter Abbey. He left children of both 
fexes by bis two wives, Anne, daughter of fir Edward. Vil- 
hers, and jane, daughter of ir John Tempie. 

His temper was, like that of his royal mafter, grave, fe- 
date, and inclined to referve; and his demeanour fomewhat 
lofty, without pride. Although he was an objeé& of jealoufy 
and enmity, thefe were more national and poiitical than per- 
fonal; aud his general character was that of an able and up- 
right flate{man, connected with private virtue. Biog. Bat. 

BENTLVOGLIO, Guipo, Cardinal, was bora of a 
noble family zt Ferrara in 1579; and after having ftudied 
at Padua with great reputation, he returned, in 1597, to his 
own country, where he difplayed much dexterity in recon- 
eilieg his brother, the marquis Hippolito, with cardinal Al- 
dobrandin, the genera! of the church, andin concluding peace 
between the pope and Cefar. Having Gnifhed thete tran- 
factions, he was appointed by pope Clement VIIL. his pri- 
vate chamberlain, and allowed to complete his ftudies at 
Padua. He then fettled at Rome, and by his prudence 
and integrity acquired general elteem. Afier having perform- 
ed, from 1607 to 1619, the office of nuncio in Flanders; and 
alfo in Prgnce tiil the year 1621, he was raifed to the dignity 
of cardinal by pope Paul V. He was alfo appointed by 
Lewis XJIL. prote&or of the French nation in Rome; 
which office he declined on becoming bifhop of Terracina 
in 1641. On the death of Urban VIII. in 1644, he was 
thought to be the moft proper perfon for the honour of fuc- 
ceeding him; but when he entered the conclave, in the hot- 
telt and molt unhealthy feafon of the year, he was feized 
with a fever, which terminated in his death on the 7th of 
September, 2t the age of 65. The principal of his works, 
which are held in high eftimation, are his ‘* Hiftory of che 
Civil Wars in Flanders,’’ written in Italian, and firft publifhed 
at Cologne in 1634,.and fince tranflated into foreign lan- 
guages; ‘“*Memoirs’? of himfelf, an “ Account of Fian- 
ders,” and a colleGion of “ Letters,’? reckoned the molt 
approved {pecimens of epiftolary writing in the Italian lan- 
guage. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

Bentivocuio, in Geography, a {mall town and fortified 
palace of Italy, in the {tates of the church; 10 miles north 
of Bologna. 

BENTLEY, Ricuarp, in Biography, a very emigent 
critic, was born at Oulton, near Wakefield in Yorkhhire, 
on the 27th of January 1661-2, and after receiving the 
rudiments of claffical learning at the free {chool of Wake- 
ficld, was entered in his 15th year at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1681, he left the univerfity, and became a 
{chool-mafter at Spalding. From this fituation he was foon 
removed to be preceptor to the fon of Dr, Stillingfleet, 
dean of St. Paul’s, who appointed him to be his domettic 
chaplain. In February 1691-2, he publifhed his fir work, 
which was a Latin epiftle to Ds. Mill, containing ** Critical 
Oblervations on Malala’s Chronicon;’’ and about the fame 
time he had the honour of being felcéted as the firlt perfon 
to preach Boyle’s leGture, founded for the vindication of 
natural and revealed religion. The fubje‘t of the eight 
difcourfesy which he delivered on this occafion, and which 
were afterwards publifhed and tranflated into molt of the 
modern languages of Europe, was the folly of atheifm, or 
the confutation of this ablurd and joylefs fyftem, from the 
faculties of the foul, from the ftrudture and origin of human 
bodies, and the origin and frame of the world itfelf. Whilft 
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he carried on this leQure. he maintained a philofophical cor- 
refpondence with fir Ifaac Newton, whole friendfhip he 
ardently cultivated, nor did he write any thing on this oc- 
cafion without this illuftricus philofopher’s approbation. 
In 1692, he was inftalled by bithop Stillingfleet a prc bend 
of Worcefter; and in the following year he was appointed 
keeper of the royal library at St. James’s. In 1699, he was 
admitted to the degree of doGtor of divinity; and he deli- 
vered a difcourfe on the day of the public commencement 
from 1 Pet. iii. 15. It is.faid, that he was foon after ad- 
mitted, ‘ad eundem,” in the univerfity of Oxford. His 
‘ Annotations on Callimachus,” were inferted in an edition 
of that poet, publithed in 1697, by Grevius; and in the 
fame year Dr. Bentley himfelf publifhed, at the end of Wo's 
ton’s Reflections on ancient ard modern learning, his 
‘‘ Differtations oo the Epittles of Themitocles, Socrates, 
Euripides, Phalarig, and the fables of Aifop.”? This pub- 
lication was fucceeded by a literary controverfy, which en- 
gaged at the time a great degree of pubiic attention. The 
immediate fubje& of this controverly was the genuinencis 
of the epifties of Phalaris. In order to give our readers 
fome notion of its rife, progrefs, and ifue, we fhall de-- 
tail the following particulars. Soon after Dr. Bentley was 
made royal jibrarian, the honourable Mr. Boyle, who was 
about to publith an edizion of the fuppofed epiftles of Pha- 
laris, applied, by means of a bookfeller in London, to Dr. 
Beatley, for the ufe of a MS. in the king’s library, which, 
after much folicitation and delay, was at Jength obtained ; 
but before the collatiom could be completed, and indeed, 
about fix days after the manufcript had been delivered, it 
was redemanded by Dr. Bentley, with many fligiiting and dif- 
paraging- expreffions, both of Mr. Boyle, and the work. 
This condué, Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his edition of 
Phalaris, publicly refented; and in return, Dr. Bentley, in 
the above-mentioned differtation, endeavoured to evince the 
fpurioufaefs of the epiftles that had been publifhed, adding 
fome refle@tions on Mr. Boyle’s edition and verfion. In 
1698, Mr. Boyle retorted, with effufions of wit and perfonal 
abufe, in a treatife entitled ‘* Dr. Bentley’s Differtation on 
the epiftles of Phalaris, and the fables of ASfop examined,” 
and commonly known by the title of “ Boyle againit Bent- 
ley,” a fecond edition of which was publifhed in 1742. In. 
1699, Bentley recriminated in the fame ftyle, in a piece 
ufually denominated ‘ Bentley againft Boyle,” reprinted 
in 1777, by Meflrs, Bowyer and Nichols, with feveral notes 
and obfervations, collected from, or communicated by, 
bifhops Warburton acd Lowth, Mr. Upton, Mr. W. Clarke, 
Mr. Markland, Dr. Salter, Dr. Owen, and Mr. Toup, 
Among the wits and critics, who united as auxiliaries of 
Boyle, were Swift, Pope, Garth, and Middleton; and it 
mult be allowed, that they proceeded with an unwarrantable 
feverity in attacking the moral charater and literary ac- 
quirements of their adverfary. Bentley, however, though 
unaided, fuftained the contelt with unyie'ding firmneis, and 
in the event with full fuccefs, fo far as the authenticity of the 
epiltlesaferibed to Phalaris is concerned, Since prejudice and 
paflion have fubfided, it hasbeen very generally acknowledged 
that Bentley had not only the evident advantage with re- 
fpeét tu learning and argument, but that he is little, if at all, 
inferior to his antagonitt in point of wit and {martnefs. The 
reputation of Dr. Besley, during the progrefs of this lite- 
rary {quabble, was not very materially affected; for before 
its complete termination, he was prefented by the crown, 
in 1700, with the honourable and lucrative office of matter 
of Trinity college, Cambridge; and in the following year 
collated archdeacon of Ely. In the former ftation, he in- 
troduced reform, and curtailed falaries, and thus sks 
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the ill will of fome of the fenior members of the college ; 
but as he appeared to have exercifed an undue authority, 
and to have confulted his own advantage more than the 
public, a charge was exhibited againft him in 1709, by the 
vice-mafter; thirty of the fenior fellows, and other mem- 
bers of the college, for peculation, breach of the flatutes, 
and other acts of mal-adminiftration. The charge was pre- 
fented to the bifhop of Ely, as vifitor of the college. But 
Dr. Bentley contended, that the crown was the vifitor; and 
upon this a law-fuit commenced, which was not terminated 
till the year 1731, when the crown aflerted .its vifitorial 
power, but declined interfering in the prefent infance. It 
appeared afterwards, that, vpon the whole, the charges 
againit the mafter were well founded. 

In 1710, Dr. Bentley publifhed at Amfterdam his criti- 
cal annotations on the two firft comedies of Ariftophanes; 
‘and, about the fame time, at Rheims, his emendations of 
the fragments of Menander and Philemon, under the feigned 
name of ‘ Phileleutherus Lipfienfis.” This latter was un- 
dertaken with the view of difparaging a fimilar performance 
of Le Clerc, and thus by degrading his literary chara@er in 
the public eftimation, to fet afide a fcheme, which was then 
in agitation, for inviting him to England, by the offer of 
f>me confiderable church preferment. In the year r71T, 
he publiflied his long expeéted and much commended edition 
of Horace.” This corre& and elegant edition of Horace, 
which was pronounced by Dr. Hare to be the compleateft 
work produced by criticifm fince the reftoration of learning, 
was printed. in 4to. and dedicated to the earl of Oxford. 
It was fucceeded, in 1713, by fome excellent remarks on Col- 
lins’s difcourfe of free-thinking, publifhed under the former 
name of ‘* Phileleutherus Lipfienfis,”” and dedicated to Dr. 
Hare. In 1716, Dr. Bentley was appointed regius profeffor 
of divinity; and in the fame year he circulated propofals for 
a new edition of the Greek Teftament, with St. Jerom’s 
latin verfiona. ‘hefe propefals were the fubje& of fevere 
animadverfion by Dr. Middleton, who profeffed a ferious 
conviction, that Dr, Bentley had neither talents nor mate- 
rials proper for the work, and that religion was much mere 
likely to receive detriment than fervice from it. Several 
pamphlets were publifhed on the occafion; and it is much to 
be regretted, that a work of fuch importance to facred litera- 
ture and biblical criticifm was abandoned. The completion 
of this noble undertaking was the principal employment of 
the latter part of Dr. Bentley’s life. In the profecution of 
it he had colleéted and collated all the MSS. of Europe 
to which accefs could be obtained; and for this purpofe, 
his nephew, Thomas Bentley, L.L.D. well known in the 
repnblic of letters, had travelled through Europe at his 
uncle’s expence; the whole was completed for publication; 
but when he determined not to let it appear during his own 
life, the {um of 2000]. which he had received in part of the 
fubfcriptions, was returned to the fubferibers. A circum- 
fiance occurred in 1717, which materially affe@ed the doc- 
tor’s reputation, and which was attended, at leaft for a time, 
with detrimental confequences to himfeif. Upon the creation, 
by royal mandate, of feveral doétors in divinity, Dr. Bentley 
demanded from each of them, befides the cuftomary per- 
quilite, an extraordinary fee of four guineas. In this de- 
mand they acquiefced, on condition that the money fhould 
be reftored, if 1t fhould appear that Dr. Bentley had no right 
to enforce it. Dr, M:ddleton, however, fome time after, 
obtained a decree for the repayment of the money; and in 
confequence of this decree, Dr. Bentley was arrefted, and ap- 
peared by his proétor before the court of the vice-chancellor. 
On this occafion, the beadle teftified on oath, that Dr. Bent- 
ley had declared, 1 will not be concluded by what the 


vice-chancellor znd two or three of his friends fhall determine 
over a bottle;”” and for this expreffion he was fufpended by 
the vice-chancellor, without a citation or hearing, from all his 
degrees, and afterwards by the caput deprived of all his privi- 
Jepes and honours, as well as degrees, in the univerfity. Dr. 
Bentley appealed to the king, and after fucceffive references 
to the council and to a committee of council, and to the 
court of king’s bench, and many delays, the univerfity re- 
ceived a mandamus in February 1718, which reverfed all 
their proceedings, and required a reftoration of Dr. Bentley 
to all degrees, honours, &c. of which he had been deprived. 
In 1726, he publifhed an edition of «Terence and Phedrus;” 
and in 1732, the lait of his works, which was his edition of 
**Milton’s Paradife Loft;?? and which made no addition to 
his reputation, though it has been faid that many of his cor- 
rections of that poet have been unreafonably objected to by 
bifhops Pearce and Newton. This work was undertaken at 
the requeft of queen Caroline. Dr. Bentley died on the 
14th of July 1742, in the 81ft year of his age, and was 
buried in the chapel of Trinity college. When we contider 
the unqueftionable abilities and erudition of Dr. Bentley, 
it may excite fome degree of furprife, that his literary cha- 
rater fhould have been held in much higher eftimation by 
foreigners, than by his own countrymen. This may be 
partly owing to that pride, petulance, and irritability of 
temper, with which he, in common with many others 
who have excelled in verbal criticifm, feems to~have been 
chargeable; to the perfonal difputes in which he was en- 
gaged; and to the political differences that difquieted the 
period in which he lived. But, perhaps, it arofe principally 
from his having, in the clafs of his adverfaries, the poets and 
wits of the age, and from their having made him the object 
of their fatire and ridicule. The afperity of Mr. Pope, who 
attacked him in the character of Ariltarchus (works, vol. iii. 
p- 207—2rT1.) has, however, been afcribed to perfonal re- 
fentment. Whilft they were both together at dinner with 
bifhop Atterbury, Dr. Bentley was queftioned as to his 
opinion of the Englifh°~ Homer; and, after fome demur, 
being urged to fpcak out, he faid “the verfes are good 
verfes, but the work is not Homer; it is Spondanus.?? 
Another circumftance, which contributed to degrade Dr. 
Bentley in the eftimation of fome of his contemporaries was 
that love of money, which he feems to have unduly indulged, 
and which involved him in difputes that were difhonourable 
to him. As to the charge of {cepticifm, with ré{pect to 
revelation, alleged againft him by Mr. Whiflon, it does not 
appear to have been well founded. Dr. Salter defcribes 
him as having been a very amiable and pleafant man in pri- 
vate life, and as poflefling much good nature, though he has 
been otherwife reprefented. Againft the difparaging judg- 
ment of the learned bifhop Lowth, who allows him to rank 
only among grammatical and verbal critics, may be con- 
tra{ted the encomium of Dr. Samuel Clarke, eminently dif- 
tinguifhed by his literature and critical difcernment, who, 
in the pretace to his edition of Cefar’s Commentaries, {peaks 
of him as ‘‘vir in hajufmodi rebus peritia plane incredibili 
et criticos omnes longé longéque judicio et fagacitate ante- 
cellens.’”? The judgment of potterity, more impartial than 
that of his contemporaries, has allowed Dr. Bentley’s pro- 
found {kill in the idiom of the Latin and Greek languages; 
and though, as a verbal critic, many of his emendations are 
unfan@ioned by the authority of ancient MSS. they fre. 
quently approve themfelves as juft and reafonable, and are 
regarded as real improvements. It muft be acknowledged, 
however, that thofe corre€tions of ancient and modern au- 
thors, which depend upon mere conje€ture, and which fug- 
geft what might, or ought to have been written, rather = 
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what they attuaily did write, extend the province of criticifm 
beyond its jult limits; and whilft they afford feope for the 
unwarrantable exercife of fancy or judgment, they fhould 
be very cautioufly admitted. In this way doétor Bentley 
is faid to have incurred the charge of temerity and pre- 
fumption. The fon of Dr. Bentley, who was called after 
his own name. was a gentleman of acknowledged ingenuity, 
tafte, and learning, and known as the author of feveral publica- 
tions, and particulerly of a tragedy, entitled “* Philodamus,” 
publifhed by Docfley in 1767, and efteemed by the late 
eminent poet Mr. Gray, as one of the moft capital poems 
in the Evglihh langudze. His youngett daughter marricd 
a grandfon of the learned Dr. Cumberland, bithop of Peter- 
borough, whofe famous book, *‘ De Legibus Nature,”’ Dr. 
Beatley is {aid to have corre€ted upon a vilit to his fon-ia- 
law, who wes bifhop of Kilmore in Ireland. The fon of 
this bifhhop, Richard Cumberland, efq. is well known by his 
ingenious writings. and efpecially by his juftly applauded 
dramatic pieces. Bog. Brit. 

BENTOT, in Geozraphy. See Cartura. 

BENVORLICH, a mountain of Scotlend, in the 
eounty of Perth ; 3300 feet high. See Grameian Moun- 
TAIN. 

BENY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Calvados, and the diltrict of Caen, 2$ leagues N.N.W. of 
Czen. 

Bexy-Bocage, Le, a town of France, in the department 
of the Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in the diltriét 
of Vire, 74 leagues S.W. of Caen. The place contains 
704, and the canton 13.941 inhabitants; the territory in- 
cludes 175 kiliometres and 21 communes. 

Beny, a [mail town of Hungary, in the county of Zemp- 
ling, feated on the river Bodrog, aod noted for its excellent 
wine, not inferior to. Tokay. 

BENYOWSKY, Maveitivs Avucustus, Count de, 
in Biography, magnate of the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Poland, a fiogular adventurer, was born at Verbowa, ia the 
country of Nittria, in Hungary, in the year 1741, and edu- 
cated for military fervice, to which he devoted himfelf from 
bis youth. Being wronged in his paternal inheritance by 
his family, he feized by force the caltle which was his 
father’s refidence; in confequence of which he was de- 
prived of his whole property by a decree of the chancery at 
Vienna, and was obliged to fly for refuge into Poland. Here 
he engaged, in 1767, in the con{piracy againit king Stani- 
flaus, and in the courfe of this irregular fervice he was taken 
prifoner, firft in 1765, and afterwards in 1769, by the Ruf- 
fians, who treated him with feverity, becanfe he had violated 
his parole, and becaufe he was forming plans for the libera- 
tion of himfelf. and his companions. The Ruffians con- 
veyed him to Cafan, where be was allowed to live at large, 
under the notice of the garrifon, asa ftate-prifoner; but 
here his a ye difpofition recommended him to a party, 
which was then forming a confpiracy againit the Ruffian 
government, in the execution of which he was invited to 
affociate. But the plot being difcovered, he was exiled to 
Siberia; and after a tedious journey and voyage of twelve 
months, during which the count made fome unfuccefsful 
efforts for efcaping, he arrived on the 2d of December 1770, 
at Kamrfchatika, and was condu&ed to the town calicd 
Bolforetzkoy Oftrog, or Bolcheretfk, where he and his com- 
panions in exile were informed that they mult provide for 
themfelves, and where they were furnifhed for this purpofe 
with the neceflary arms aod implements. Diflatiefied with 
thia prefcribed mode of favage life, the count foon began 
to concert meafures with his fellow-prifoners for their efeape ; 
znd in the mean time, he improved his circumftances by 
opening : Late in which he educated the fon and three 
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daughters of the governor, M. Nilow, or Nilloff, and by his 
knowledge of the game of chefs, at which he plaved with 
fome mercharts, on behalf of the Hettman of the Coffacks, 
who allowed him a certain proportion of the fums which he 
won. Flaving gained the confidence of the governor and 
thé affections of Aphanafia, one of his daughters, he pro- 
ceeded in maturing and accomplifhing his plan of liberation ; 
but before its execution, the fecret was difeoyrred, and the 
force of the fettlement was employed in réducin¥ the mal- 
contents. In the confi on this occafion, the governor 
was killed ; but the exiles at laft fucceeded, fecured a veftel, 
and, accompanied by Aphanafia, who chofe to follow the 
count, took their final leave of Kamtfcharfka. Their whole 
number, including the exiles, women, and the thip’s crew, 
amounted to 96 perfons. After enduring many naval hard- 
fhips at fea, the veffel avrived at Japan; and on the rath of 
Auguft 1771, he anchored on the ifland of Ufmay Ligon, 
which he placesin N. iat. 29°, and which mutt confequently 
lie between Japan and the ifland of Lekeio. ‘This sfland, 
according to his account, is abfolutely independent both of 
China and Japan ; its inhabitants are mild, virtsous, and ia 
a high fate of civilization; and they are faid to have been 
converted to Chriltianity by a Portuguefe miffionary Jefuit, 
} znatio Salis, who arrived in the ifland in r749: Upon quit- 
ting this ifland, whither be promifed to return, he failed for 
Formofa, and arrived there on the 27th of Augutt ; but meet- 
ing with an oppofition on his landing, he'made a great flaugh- 
ter among the natives. At length he opened, by means of a 
Spaniard, who refided on the ifland, a more friendly inter- 
courfe with the inhabitants of another canton, and affifted 
Huapo, their prince, in a war again{t one of his neighbours. 
After a ttay of about fixteen days on this ifland, he departed 
and fteered for Macao, in the harbour of Canton, in China. 
Here his female companion, Aphanafia Nilow, died. Dure 
ing his ftay in this place, he made fome attempts for pro- 
curing leave to go to Canton; but when thefe proved ins 
effectual, he determined to fail for Europe. Accordingly, 
in his way thither, he arrived at the ifle of France, March 
16th 1772, and having touched at the ifle of Madagafcar, 
he landed in France in July, and was weil received by the 
French miniftry. 

Of the propofals made to the minifters of France by this 
adventurer, we have no documents; but he feems to have 
been regarded by them as a: fit perfon to be employed in 
eltablifhing a fettlement in the ifland of Madagafcar. With 
this view they furnifhed him with a body of troops, in 1773 ; 
and in his way thither he touched at the ifle of France, in 
order to folicit the co-operation of the chiefs of that ifland. 
Jealoufy, and the dread of a rival fetdement, prevented his 
obtaining their concurrence; and therefore, after fome de- 
Jay, he proceeded to Madagafcar, and landed there in 
February, 17743. forming his fettlement at the bottom of 
the bay of Antongill, at the mouth of the river Fingballe: 
The count made little progrefs in accomplifhing the objeét 
of his miffion, Ailuanph he expended on account of the 
French government a fum amounting to s0,00cl., and 
therefore, towards the end of the year adh commiffioners 
were deputed to examine the ftate of the fettlement, and to 
convey the count to France. In the mean time, this enters 
prifing adventurer had contrived to raife himfelf to confe~ 
quence in the ifland by a curious ftratagem. ‘The Samba. 
rives, conitituting one of the diftinét nations of Madagafcar, 
had been formerly governed by a chief, whofe name was 
Ramini; and ao he had left only one daughter, who had 
been taken prifoner and fold to set cles his family was 
fuppofed to be extinét. Of this circumflance the count 
artfully availed himfelf ; and obtaining the teltimony of an 
old negroe woman whotn a brought with him from in 
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ifle of France, who declared that fhe knew him to be the 
fon of Ramini’s daughter, her own companion in flavery, 
he fucceeded in his views of being publicly acknowledged as 
the heir of Ramini. Under this chara€ter he was vetted 
with fovereignty, formed alliances with other trib-s, made 
war and peace, and received fubmiffions from the vanquilhed, 
But as his European refources were with-held, he renounced 
the fervice of France, and perfuaded his fubje€ts to permit 
him to return to Europe, for the purpofe of forming an 
alliance with France, or fome other power, and for making 
commercial arrangements with a view to the improvement 
of a-fettlement on the ifland. Accordingly, he departed 
for Europe in November 1776, on board a brig which he 
had freighted to the Cape of Good Hope. With this event 
his own narrative terminates. Among his ftate papers, 
however, we find his propofal to the king of Great Britain, 
dated Dec. 25, 17833; of which the preliminary article is 
his being acknowledged fovereign of the ifland of Madagaf- 
car; under which charaéter he offers terms for an offenfive 
and defenfive alliance with this country. But it appears, 
from a declaration prefixed to this paper, that he had pre- 
vioufly applied, probably with fimilar views, to the emperor 
of Germany. The application to the Britifh miniftry, if it 
svas ever made, and if it was ever the fubject of difcuffion, 
as fome have aflerted, was not attended with fucceis. The 
count, therefore, determined to return to Madagafcar with 
fuch fupplies as he could obtain from individuals ; and having 
procured goods and merchandize in London to the amount 
of 4ocol. and finding it difficult to get the flag of any Euro- 
pean power to fail beyond the Cape of Good Hope, he de- 
parted for Maryland in America, in April 1784. A_re- 
fpeétable commercial houfe engaged in his undertaking, 
and fupplied him with a veffel and goods to a confiderable 
amount. In this veffel he failed for Madagafcar; and after 
efcaping the hazard of fhipwreck on the Jee fhore of Ame- 
rica, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, he touched at 
Sofala, and on the 7th of July 1785, anchored in Antangara 
bay, 10 leagues S.W. of cape St. Sebaftian, in Madagafcar, 
where the cargo was landed. Under an apprehenfion that 
the count had been cut off by the natives the party on 
board the fhip fet fail for the ifland of Joanna, and at Oibo, 
on the oppofite continent, fold the fhip. The count head- 
ing a body of natives, commenced hoftilities againft the 
French by feizing their ftore-houfe at Angoutzi. Here he 
began to build a towr after the manner of the country, and 
from thence he detached 100 men to feize their fatory at 
Foul Point, who defifted on feeing a frigate at anchor. In 
confequence of thefe tranfactions, M. de Soullac, governor 
of the ifle of France, fent a fhip with fixty regulars, who 
landed, and attacked the count on the 23d of May 1736, 
in a redoubt which he had conftru€ted, mounting two can- 
non, and in which he, with two Europeans, and thirty natives, 
waited their approach. The blacks fled, and Benyowfky, 
receiving a ball in his breaft, fell behind the parapet, whence 
he was dragged by the hair, and foon expired. 
Whilf& none can queftion the ability and bravery of 
count Benyowlflcy, the principles of his condud are not eafily 
afcertained. His enemies reprefent him asa tyrant and a 
robber; and his friends, on the contrary, exhibit him as 
diftinguifhed by a noble, humane, and generous difpofition. 
Mr. Nicholfon, the editor of his ‘* Memoirs and Travels,’’ 
who had all the letters and documents before him, ceclares, 
that he has “ not yet feen any thing againft the count, 
which will not bear two interpretations, or which has not 
been written by men who contradiét each other, and had an 
intereft in traducing him.’? ‘* His condu&t in Madagafcar,”” 
fays Waditrem, in his ** Effay on Colonization,” << deferves 
no {mall portion of admiration, and even of refpeét ; and, ail 
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things duly confidered, I fee no reafon, why a monument 
might not be erected to his memory, infcribed “ Magnis 
Tamen eExcipiT Ausis.’?. A very different charaéter is 
given of him by M. de Leffeps, in his “ Travels in Kamt« 
{chatika ;”? who reprefents him as perfidious and cruel, and 
by the Abbé Rochon, in his “ Voyage a Madagafcar,. &c.’? 
who fays, “that he aimed at the conqueft of Madagatcar 
by fire and fword, and treated the natives with fuch cruelty, 
that he wes called by no other name by them than the 
6 Wicked White.”? . Memoirs and Travels of count Bene 
yowfky, written by himfelf, 2 vols. 4to. 17¢0. 

BENZELIUS, Erte, a learned Swedifh divine,,was born 
in 1642, in Weftro-Gothland, and educated under the pa- 
tronage of a rich uncle at Upfal. He was firlt preceptor 
to the fons of the count de la Gardie, chancellor of Sweden ; 
and having completed their education, he travelled through 
various parts of Europe, cultivating an acquaintance with the 
learned, and confulting the principal libraries. Upon his 
return to Upfal in 1665, he was appointed profeffor of hif- 
tory and morality in the univerfity, and afterwards promoted 
to the theological chair, and to a feat in the confittory. In 
1675, he was made doétor in theology ; in 1677, bifhop of 
Strengnes; and, in 1700, archbifhop of Upfal, occupying 
alfo the vice-chancellorfhip of the univerfity. He died in 
1709; and was the author of feveral diflertations on the 
lives of the patriarchs, and other parts of ecclefiaftical hif- 
tory. He wrote alfo various theological works, and tranf- 
lated the whole Bible into the Swedifh language. Moreri. 

Benzerius, Erte, fon of the former, was born at Upfal 
in 1673, where he began and completed his ftudies, Having 
travelled into Germany, England, and France, he returned 
to Upfal in 1702, and was appointed librarian to the uni- 
verfity, an office which he held for 22 years. In 1724, he 
was nominated profeffor of divinity ; and afterwards fuccef- 
fively created bithop of Gotheborg, Lindkioping, and arch- 
bifhop of Upfal. He died in 1743. Benzelius undertook, 
in conjunction with other learned men, a review, as well of 
all books publifhed in Sweden, or by Swedes abroad, as of 
thofe works printed in other countries, which had any rela- 
tion tothis kingdom. This publication, containing, befides ” 
reviews, fome few original acts, was denominated ** Ata 
Literaria Sueciz,’? and condu@ed for ro years on this plan 
by a fociety of gentlemen, who afterwards formed the royal 
fociety of Upfal. See Society. 

BENZIE Istanp, in Geography, lies on a river of the 
fame name, within Sierra Leone, on the coaft of Africa. 

BENZOE, in Botany. See Crorona. 

BENZOIN. See Laurus. 

Benzoin, Benjamin Gum, and Benzoic Acid, in Chemifiry 
and Pharmacy. 

The gum benzoin or benz5e, by fome called alfo A/a 
Dulcis, is a very fragrant refin, procured from a large tree 
found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, Sumatra, Arabia, 
Perfia,. &c. See Sryrax Benge. 

The refin is brought in large brittle maffes of a light yel- 
low, interfperfed with white nodules, which laft are confi- 
dered as the fineft, and called by fome Benzte Amygdaloides. 
The {mell of Benzoin is extremely fragrant, efpecially when 
rubbed or heated: it has fcarcely any talte, except previoufly 
diffolved in fpirit of wine, which it does with eafe, into a 
yellowifh tin@ure. On adding water to this tinéture, the 
refin again feparates inte a white pulverulent mafs, which has 
received the fingular name of Lac Virginale, and alfo M/a- 
giftery of Benzoin. When gently dried, it forms a white pow- 
der, formerly in great requeft as a cofmetic. It is at leaft 
innocent, and its fcent is one of the moft agreeable. But 
the moft ftriking ingredient of this refin is the 

Benzoic Acid, which is of fufficient importance to require 
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being deferibed more at large. If benzoin is gently heated a 
little above the degree of boiling water, it melts into an adhe- 
five mafs, and at the fame time fends out a very copious, 
denfe, white fume, of an extremely fragrant, diffufive, pene- 
trating {mell, and fo acrid as irrefitibly to excite coughing 
and tears in thofe who are in any degree expoledtoit. This 
fume foon condenfes on the firit cool body, and then appears 
in the form of very beautiful {picular cryftals, which gra- 
dually colle& into a bulky feathery mafs. extremely light, 
and of remarkable elegance and luftre. This cryflalline mafs 
is the benzoic acid, and its acid property is proved by red- 
deting litmus, neutralizing alkalies, and forming with 
them peculiar falts; in modern chemical nomgaclature called 
Benzoats. After the greater part of the acid has rifen by 
fublimation, cr before it, if the heat be at all increafed, a 
thin yellowifh oil rifes lightly empyreumatic, but flrongly 
imbued with the fragrance of the refin. On further heating, 
an acidulous liquor comes over, together with a thick byty- 
raceous matter; ftill, however, containing fome of the cryf- 
tallizable acid, which is not totally expelled till the end of 
the procefs. 

This acid is readily foluble in alcohol, and in hot water, 
but fo fparingly in cold water, that a hot faturated {plution 
will depofit in cryttals almott its faline contents by cooling. 

Several methods have been deviled for obtaining the ben- 
zoic acid. The oldeft and moft expeditious is by fimple 
fublimation.. To procure any quantities of it, put ben- 
zoin in an earthen pipkin ; apply to the veffel a large cone of 
clean white paper, patted down to the edges of the pot, and 
fet it over an extremely flow charcoal, or other fire, juft fuf- 
ficient to melt the benzoin. The acid will rife and cry ftallize 
upon the infide of the papercone. However, as in this me- 
thod the vapour has hardly room to concrete, inftead of the 
paper cone, another veffel inverted over that which contains 
the refin, and with a fmail bole drilled through its bottom, 
may be fubftituted ; and when full, it may be gently fhaken, 
to detach the acid, and again applied. From nine to twelve 
drachms may be thus obtained from fixteen ounces of benzoin. 
ey remaining refin is flill very aromatic, and fhouid not be 

Another method has been recommended by Scheele, who 
in his excellent praGtical obfervationa upon this falt, has 
treated it with that precifion and ingenuity which fo emi- 
nently diftinguifh this chemift in every fubje&, of greater or 
lefs importance and difficulty, which he has illuftrated by his 
labours. 

He obferves, that befides fublimation, the acid may be ex- 
traéted by lixiviation, and with the advantage of obtaining 
it free from any admixture of oil, which is apt to impair its 
whitenefs and luttre. If benzoin is boiled with water, and 
the folution firained while hot, and fuffered to cool, molt of 
the acid taken up by the hot water depofits when cold, and 
may then be collected pure. This method, however, is im- 
perte&t ; for as the water docs not mix with and divide the 
gum, this laft foon foftens, and finks down, clofely adher- 
ing to the bottom of the veffel, and does not allow the 
watcr ealily to penetrate it. Hence the folution takes place 
only at the fathet of the benzoin. 

The fame chemift boiled powdered chalic and benzoin in 
water, and filtrated the liquor. No cryttala were now depo- 
fited on cooling, for the acid had diffolved part of the chalk 
into a benzeat of lime, which, being very foluble, remained 
in thediquor. But an adding fome drops of vitriolic acid, the 
benzoic acid was again feparated from the lime. and fell to 
the bottom in a powdery form. Subftituting alkali for the 
chaik, the fame effeét took place, and the benzoic acid, as 
before, was precipitated by the vitriolic, But this method 


was ftill attended with the inconvenience of the benzoin con- 
creting together, which floated on the furface during the 
boiliag. But on fubitituting quick-lime this inconvenience 
was avoided ; and it is therefore in the following method that 
the benzoic acid may be procured the moft copioufly and the 
pure(t. Upon four ounces of unflacked lime pour twelve 
ounces of water, and after the ebullition is over, add fix 
pounds more of water; then put a pound of benzoin, finely 
powdered, into atin pan; pour on it at firft about fix ounces of 
the above lime water; mix them well together, and then fuc- 
ceffively the ret of the lime water. By this method the 
refin will be prevented from running together into one mafs. 
Boil the mixture for half an hour, with conftant ftirring, then 
let it ftand, and pour off the clear liquor. On the remainder 
in the pan, pour more lime water, and proceed as before, 
adding the clear liquor to that fit obtained, and alfo filter 
the refidue, to exhauft the liquor, which is now a weak folu- 
tion of benzoic acid, with the lime of the lime water. Boil 
down this liquor (which is of a light yellow) to two pounds, 
and {train. When cold, add to He liquor muriatic acid gra- 
dually, which will produce a white cry {talline depofition, and 
continue to add the acid till the liquor is fuperfaturated, and 
taftes fourifh. The ftronger acid thus unites with the lime, 
and the benzoic acid, now free, being of itfelf fcarcely foluble 
in cold water, falls down as a white coagulum, which fhould 
be wafhed with more cold water, and gently dried. To give 
it a cryftalline appearance, diffoive it in boiling water, filter it 
through a cloth, and by cooling it will feparate in the form 
of {picular cryflale, but with fome lofs of the acid. ; 

The above procefs of Scheele’s may however be a little 
fhortened, if the lime in fubftance be mixed with the lime 
water, previous to the addition of the benzoin; for by this 
method the folution may be at once made more coficentrated, 
and lefs of the liquid will fuffice, fo that much of the cva- 
poration will be faved. Any of the flronger acids will dif- 
place the benzoic from lime, but the muriatic is the mott 
convenient. : 

Scheele obtained from 12 to 14 drachms of the concrete 
acid from a pound of benzoin by this procefs. , 

The benzoic acid, when pure, is quite white ; for if yellows 
it is mixed with a {mall portion of the oil of the refiny 
Though cryftallized, it is confiderably claltic, and difficult to 
be reduced to powder. Its tafte is fharp, pungent, and 
acidulous. It reddens tin€ture of litmus, When cold, it is 
without fmell, but on applying heat it fends forth the peca- 
liav grateful odour by which it is characterized. Heated by 
itfelf, it chiefly fublimee, but a part is decampofed, giving an 
acid phlegm, much oil, and carburetted hydrogen gas. It is 
not alterable in the air, and does not evaporate by keeping 
in a moderate temperature. Cold water diffolves only about 
ghey of its weight, but boiling water .',; and hence the cor 
pious cryftallization from a hot water folution, It unites 
readily to molt of the alkalies and earths forming benzoats, 
the properties of which have been but little examined. 

The benzoat of lime is almolt the only falt of this kind 
found native. It is contained in the urine of fome animals, 
particularly the herbivorous quadrupeds, and is afcertained 
by adding t6 this fecretion fome muriatic acid, by which the 
benzoic acid is made perceptible. 

With potahh this acid forms a readily cryftallizable falt, 
decompofable, like the reft of the benzoats, by a {trong acid, 

Molt of the metallic oxyds are diffolved by this acid, but 
not the pure metals. 

Mr. Hermbltadr, in a feries of experiments on the aétion of 
nitrous acid on the benzoic, found that the latter regularly 
affumed in the procefsa {mell like that of water diftilled over 
bitter almonds, but on the whole, thio acid is but with diffi- 
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culty altered in its nature by the nitrous. Diftilling the 
nitro-benzoic acid with pure alcohol, he obtained ethereal 
liquor, part of which was nitrous ether, but the remainder ap- 
peared, by the {mell of almonds, to be a dulcified, or ethereal 
benzoic acid. But thefe experiments require to be repeated 
with accuracy, as the powerful operation of the nitric acid 
on vegetable matter, though highly inftrutive, is often not 
a little embarraffing. 

Several other fubftances, befides the refin of benzoin, con- 
tain more or lefs of this acid. The baifam of Peru, and of 
Styrax, appear to owe to this acid much of their fragrant 
{mell. Ambergris, vaniila, and fome of tne aromatic barks, 
and even uripe, contain a {mall quantity of it. When uncom- 
bined with an alkaline or earthy bafe, it is generally known 
by a pungent fragrant imell, and denfe white {moke, on apply- 
ing a heat lefs than is neceflary to burn or decompofe the fub- 
ftance with which it is united. When kept down by an al- 
kali or an earth (as in the cafe of urine), it is feparated by a 
ftrong acid. It has been fuppofed, with probability, that the 
fragrant {cent 1s net proper to the acid, but is owing to the 
prefence of a portion of refin or effential oil, combined with 
it fo intimately as to be infeparabie by any means hitherto 
known, without entire decompofition of the acid; and 
hence too may be explained the very weak affinity of this 
acid for all bafes, which is generally fuperior to no acid but 
the. carbonic. 

Gum benzoin is almoft difufed in medicine, though ftill re- 
tained in a few preparations of the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopeias. The compound tin@ure Tindura Benzies 
Compofita, formerly Lalfamum Traumaticum, contains gum 
benzoin, balfam of Tolu, and aloes; and the benzoic acid 
enters into the Edinburgh Tindéura Opii Ammoniata, and in 
fome other compounds of foreign difpenfaries. 

Tae fragrance of this refin has caufed it to be ufed in 
fumigations of various kinds. Where the objedt is merely 
to produce a penetrating agreeable fcent, it may be of con- 
fiderable ufe ; but as a corredive of foul or contagious air, its 
powers are very {mall, by ne means comparable to thofe of 
the mineral acid vapours, while the irritation which it gives to 
the lungs is more intolerable. Scheele’s Effays. Fourcroy. 
Hermbitadt in J. Phyf. tom. 34, &c. 

BEOLIPA Gutr, in Geography, lies on the eaft fide 
of the itrait cf Dardanelles, near the opening into the fea of 
Marmora. 

BEORI Animat (Laét. Amer.), in Zoology, the Tapir 
americanus of Gmelin, &c. 

BEOSTER Isranp, in Geography, one of the Shetland 
iflands, between which and Green ifland, at the north end 
of Braffa, or Braffy found, is a good channel, that runs out 
into the fea. 

BEOTIA, Caps, hes within the ifland of Negropont, to 
the north of Corinth, on the north fide of the peninfula, 
itretching fouth-ealt from Corinth. 

BEQUIA, a {mall ifland of the Welt Indies, dependent 
on the government of St. Vincent, and containing 3,700 
acres. It is chiefly valuable from the commodiou{neis of its 
fine harbour, calied ‘* Admiralty bay.” 

BER, a diftrict of Swifferland, in the government of AZlen 
and canton of Bern, comprehending two parochial villayes. 

Ber. See Bersice. 

.BERA. See Boere-Comsa. 

BERABZAN, a long lake in New North Wales, lying 
N. and S. and running gradually from its north end, till it 
mixes with the waters of Schecharas lake, at the fouth end, 
and where thefe waters form Seal river, which empties into 
Hudfon’s bay, at Churchill fort. The north end of Berabzan 
lies in about Go° 30’ N. lat. and 93° 50’ W. long. 


BER 
BER AA, in Ancicnt Geography. See Berora. 


BERAMS, in Commerce, a coarfe cloth, made altogether 
of cotton thread, which is brought from the Eait Indies, 
and particularly from Surat. 3 

BERAMUN, in Geography, a town of Egypt, on the 
Nile; 3 miles north-eait of Manfora. 

BERAR, a foubah, or kingdom of Hindooftan, bounded 
on the north by Allahabad and Maiwa; onthe weft by 
Candeifh and Amednagur; on the fouth by Tellingana and 
Golconda; and on the eaft by Onffe. It contains 13 cir- 
cars, divided into 42 pergunnzhs. The weltern parts of 
this province were reduced by Acbar ; and its revenue under 
Aurungzebe, as ftated by Mr. Frafer, in his ** Lite of Nadir 
Shah,” amounted to 1534 lacks of rupees. The principal 
part of this province is poffefled by the Berar or Nagpour 
rajah ; and the remainder is held by the Nizam, or foubah 
of the Deccan, who pays tothe rajah a “¢ chout,”’ or fourth 
part of its clear revenues. The interior parts of Berar are 
Jefs known than mo& other countries in Hindooftaa; but it 
is thought to be neither popuious nor rich. Its prefent 
capital is Nagpour, about midway between Bengal and 
Bombay. This province produces wheat, rice, poppies, 
and many forts of legumes. In the fouthern part is found 
the deer, which yields the Bezoar ftone; and the fheep of 
this province diffcr from the common {pecies, their neck 
being lengthened, their tail very fhort, their ears long, and 
their woo! not curled. 

BERARDI, Ancexo, in Biography, an Italian writer 
on mufic, who publifhed at Bologna a confiderable number 
of mufical tra&ts, between the years 1681 and 1693, which, 
with a large portion of pedantry and commen-piace informa 
tion, contain much curious and ufeful knowledge. Their 
titles are: ‘* Ragionamenti Muficali, Mufical Diflertations ;”? 
* Documenti Armonici, Harmonical Documents ;’* « Mif- 
cellanea Muficale, a Mufical Mifceilany ;”? «* Arcani Muficali, 
Dialogo, Mufical Arcana, a Dialogue;’’ and the *-Perche 
Muficale, Mufical Definitions.” If the whole had been 
comprefled, methodifed, and digefted into a fingle treatife, 
and all the mufical information difperfed through thefe 
feveral traéts arranged in aregular and gradual order, a more 
ufeful and praétical didaétic work might have been produced, 
than Italy feems to have furnifhed during the 17th century. 

BERASTEGUE, in Geography, a mountain of Spain, 
in the province of Guipufcoa, 3 leagues from Tolofa. 

BERAULT, Nicuoras, in Latin Beraldus, in Bio- 
grapby, one of the learned men of the fixteenth century, was 
either a native of Orleans, or for a long time refident in this 
place, where he was profeflor of the civil law. He was 
tutor to admiral de Coligni; and well acquainted with Eraf- 
mus, who, in his “¢ Ciceronianus,”? {peaks with commenda- 
tion of his eafy and flowing clocution, and who, in 1522, de- 
dicated to him his treatife, ** De Conferibendis Epittolis.’? 
Among the Latin works of Berault, were “* A Greco-Latin 
DiGtionary,” Paris, 1521; an ‘* Oration on the Peace of 
Cambray,” Paris, 1528; another “ On ancient and modern 
jurifprudence,” Lyons, 1533; and “ A Dialogue on the 
faculty of {peaking extempore,’? Lyons, 1534. He, alfo 
wrote paraphrafes on the Politics and C&conomics of Arif- 
totle, and notes on the Rufticus of Politian. His comments 
oa the Natural Hiftory of Pliny, though not mentioned by 
Hardouin, are much commended by Erafmus. He was 
efteemed for his integrity, and greatly regarded by Poncher, 
archbifhop of Sens, a prelate diftinguifhed in France by his 
patronage of literature. 

BERAUN, in Geography, a royal borough of Bohemia, 
in a circle of the fame name. ‘The chief produce of the 
circle is wood and corn, and in fome parts are found mines of 
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jron. The town is feated on the river Mies or Miza; ry 
miles S.W. of Prague. N. lat. 50° 2’. E. long. 14° 25’. 

-BERBECZ, a river of European Turkey, which runs 
into the Birlet, near Tecuczi, in the province of Moldavia. 

BERBEGAL, a town of Spain, ia Aragon 3 ‘eagues 
from Balbattre. 

BERBERES. Sce Baezes. 

BERBERINA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Tipvura. 
with footy, incumbent wings, having the bafe and maryinal 
fpot white. Schrarck. This infeét has the thorax and 
abdomen red; it feeds on the berberry, and forms {mail 
firumous excrefcences on the branches. 

Berseaina, in Natural Hiffery, a fpecies of ‘Voett- 
cera, of a fimple oval form, with a branched rigid ttem, 
and white granulations. Gmelin. This is Vorticelia com- 

ofita, floribus ovalibus muticis, {tirpe ramofa of Linn. Sytt. 
Nie. edit. 12. It is alfo Brachionus berberiformis of Pal- 
las; and Pleudopolypus beriformis of Reefel. Found in 
freth water in Europe; ufually in clufters. 

BERBERS, Barberry, or Pipperidge Bufh, in Betany, 
Lion. gen. n. 442. Sehreb. 595. Reich 476. Jufl. 286. 
Gertn. t. 242. Tournef. 385, Smith 181. Clas and Or- 
der, Hexandria Monogynia. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth fix- 
leaved, patulous; leaflets ovate, with a narrower bafe, con- 
cave, alternately {mallier, coloured, deciduous. Cor. petals 
fix, roundifh, concave, ere&t-expanding, {carcely larger than 
the calyx ; neétary two, fmall, roundith, coloured bodies, faf- 
tened to the bafe of each petal. Stam. filaments fix, ere@, com- 

, obtufe; anthers two, taftened on each fide to the 
top of the filaments. Pi/?. germ cylindric, the length of the 
flamens ; ftyle none; fligma orbiculate, broader than the 
germ, furrounded with a tharp edze. Per. berry cylindric, 
obtufe, umbilicated with a point, one-celled. Seeds two, 
oblong, cylindric, obtufe. B. eretica has three feeds. 
Reich. 

Eff. Char. Cal. fix-leaved ; pet? fix, with two glands at 
the claws; fly none; berry two-feeded. 

Species, 1. B. vulgaris, common barberry; B. dume- 
torum. Ray, Sin. 465. Spina acida or oxycantha. Ger- 
Em. 1325. 8. B. vislacea, purple-fruited barberry. y. B. 

is, Canada barberry. ‘* Peduncles racemed, {pines 
triple.” A fhrub rifing to the height of 8 or 10 feet; with 
flems upright and branched, fmooth, and flightly grooved, 
brittle, with a lerze white pith, aud covered with a whitith 
or afh-coloured bark, oi on the infide; flems and 
branches are armed with fharp thorns, commonly growing 
by threes ; firtt leaves chovate, ferrate ciliate, not jointed ; 
ftem-leaves alternate; fecondary leaves in pairs, oblong, and 
ferrate, with {maller leaves concealed between the lowermott 
- leaves and the thorns; flowers towards the ends of the 
branches in pendulous racemes, with a bracte toreach Hera ; 
corolla yellow; petals frequently ferrate about the edge, and 
at the bafe of each are two orange-coloured dots, which are 
probably the neétaries; anthers roundifh, yellow; fligma 
reenith ; berries at Grft greenyand, when ripe, changing toa 
Ene red colour; feeds two, rarely three, faltened at bottom 
to a minute tubercle, oblong, {mooth, of a pale teLaceous co- 
lour, and hard; the feed-lobes of an elliptic form. A native 
of the ealtern countries, and now of molt parts of Europe in 
woods, coppices, and hedges ; in England, chiefly in achaiky 
foil, as particularly about Saffron-Walden in Effex. ‘I'he 
flowers ap in May and June, and the fruit ripens in Sep- 
tember. Miller mentions three varieties of this fhrub, viz. B. 
fine nucleo ; Bauh. pin, 454.2, or without flone, occafioned 
by the age of the plant; B. with white fruit, having leaves 
of a lighter green colour, and the bark whiter than the com- 
mon fort: and B. orieptalis procerior fructu nigro fuavillimo, 
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Tournef. cor. differing only in the colour-and flavour of the: 
fruit. He makes the Canada barberry a dillin@ {pecies, and 
fays, that the leaves are much broader and fhorter than thofe 
of the common fort, and that the fruit is black when ripe. 
It has been long ago obferved by Linneus; that when bees 
in fearch of hovey touch the filaments of this fhrub, the an- 
thers approximate to the ftigma, and explode the pollen. 
This irritability is fo remarkable, that if the filaments are 
touched near the bafe with the point of a pin, a fudden con- 
traction is produced, and this may be repeated feveral times. 
Dr. Smith, who has made this property the fubject of particu- 
Jarexamination, obferves (fee Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixxviii. p. 158. ) 
that neither the outlide of the filament, nor the anther has 
any irritability ; and that the fpring of the ftamens is owing 
to an high degree of irritability in the fide of the filament 
next the germ, by which, when touched, it contracts, that 
fide becoming fhorter than the other, and confequently the 
filament being bent zowardsthe germ. After irritation, the 
ftamens will return to their original place, and on being 
again touched, they will contraé as eafily as before. The pur- 
pofe which this curious contrivance of nature is defigned to 
anfwer is evident. When the ftamina ftand in their original 
pofition, their anthers are effectually fheltered from rain by 
the concavity of the petals. Thus they probably remain till 
fome infeét, in order to extract honey fiom the bafe of the 
flower, thrutts itfelf between their flaments, and almoft 
unavoidably touches them in the moft irritable part; in 
this way the impregnation of the germen is performed ; and 
as it is chiefly in fine funny weather that infeéts are on the 
wing, the pollen is alfo in fuch weather moft {jt for the pur- 
pole of impregnation. Another peculiarity afcribed to this 
fhrub is, that ears of corn growing near it conftantly prove 
abortive, and that it extends this fterile influence over 
them to the diftance of 3 or 400 yards acrofs a field. 
Duhamel long fince looked upon the mildewing power of 
barberry as totally void of foundation, and M. Brouffonet 
affured Dr. Smith, from his own obfervations, that the opi- 
nion, though very prevalent, was altogether groundlefs. 
‘Young’s Annals, vol. vil. p. 188. Eng. Bot. p.49. Wither- 
ing’s Bot. Arrang. vol. i. p. 351. 

The leaves of barberry are gratefully acid ; the flowers are 
offenfive to the fmell when near; but at a proper diftance their 
odour is extremely agreeable. The berries are fo acid that 
birds will not eat them. The barberry however is cultivated 
for the fake of thefe, which are pickled and ufed forgarailhing 
difhes; and being boiled with fugar, they form an agreeable rob 
or jelly ; they are ufed alfo as a dry fweet-meat, and in fugar- 
pM orcomfits. They are moderately reftringent, and are 
aid to be of great ufe in bilious fluxes, and in all cafes where 
heat, acrimony, and putridity of the humours prevail. On the 
authority of Profper Alpinus (Med. Egypt. 1. iv. c. 1.) we 
are informed, that the Egyptians employ them in peftilential 
fevers and fluxes with great fuccefs; and Simon Paulli re- 
lates, that he was cured of a malignant fever, accompanied 
with a bilious diarrhoea, by uling thefe berries according to 
the Egyptian practice ; that is, macerating the fruit fer a 
day a.d a night in twelve times its quantity of water, with 
the addition of a little fennel feed ; and then flraining and 
fweeteuing the liquor, and ufiug it asa common drink. Dr. 
Woodville obferves, (Med. Bot. vol. iv. p. 62.) that thefe 
berries are well calculated to allay heat and thirlt, and to 
correét a putrid tendency in the fluids ; but that in this 
refpeét they feem to woftele no peculiar plage over motft 
of the other acid fruits ; hence the colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have expunged this fruit from the Materia Me- 
dica, a | retained only that of the currant. The bark is 
faid to be purgative, and Ray expericuced its good effects 
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taken as a decoétion in the jaundice. The roots boiled in 
lye dye wood yellow. In Poland they'dye leather of a moit 
beautiful yellow with the bark of the root: and the inner 
bark of the ftem dyes linen of a fine yellow, with the affift- 
ance of alum.. Withering, wi fupra. Kine; fheep, and 
goats, are faid to eat this fhrub, and horfes and {wine to re- 
fufe it. 

2. B. cretica, Cretan, or box-leaved barberry ; Lycium 
Creticum, Alp. Exot. 21. t.20. Pon. Ital. 137. “ Peduan- 
cles fub-umbelled, {pines triple.”? A fhrub that never rifes 
more than 3 or 4 feet high in England, where the fowers 
are not fucceeded by fruit. A native of the ifland of Candia, 
or Crete, and allo of Japan. Cultivated ia 1759, by Mr. 
Miller; flowering in April and May. 3. B. ilicifolia, holm- 
leaved barberry. Lin. Syft. 343. Suppl. 210. . Leaves 
obovate, ferrate-fpinous, pedicels elongated cymofe, {pines 
digitate.”? Found in the Terra del Fuego by Sparman, 
where the inhabitants ufed the wood for bows, on ac- 
count of its great elafticity. 4. B. /ibirica, Siberian bar- 
berry. Linn. Syft. 343. Murr. in com. got. 1784. 37. 
t.6. Pall. It.2.737.t.P.f.2.  Peduncles one-flowered, 
folitary, nodding ; {pines palmate.’?* A {mall fhrub, {carce- 
ly a fpan in heigitt. A native of Siberia, where it was ob- 
ferved by Pallas. 

Propagation and Culture. The common fort is generally 
propagated by fuckers; but as the plants thus propagated 
fend out fuckers in greater abundance than thofe which are 
propagated by layers, the latter method fhould be preferred. 
The beit time for laying down the branches is autumn, and 
the young fhoots of the fame year are the beft; which will 
be well rooted by the next autumn, when they may be taken 
offand planted where they are to remain. When this plant 
is cultivated for its fruit, it fhould be planted fingle, and not 
in hedges ; and the fuckers taken away every autumn, and 
all the grofs fhoots pruned out ; by this method the fruit 
will be fairer and more abundant. A few of thefe fhrubs 
will make an agreeable variety in wilderneffes or plantations 
of fhrubs; and the fruit will be food for birds; but they 
fhould not be planted in too great quantities, or near walks 
that are much frequented, becaufe their flowers emit a very 
ftrong difagreeable odour. The Canada fort may be propa- 
gated in the fame way as the common fort, and is equally 
hardy. ‘The box-leaved fort, which is now very rare in Eng- 
land, may be propagated by laying down the branches in 
the fame manner as the firft ; but the young plants fhould 
be fet in pots, or fheltered under a frame inthe winter ; and 
when they have acquired ftrength, they may be turned out 
of the pots, and planted in a warm fituation. Martyn’s 
Millar’s Bot. 

BERBI, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the lvory 
coait, N. E. of cape Palmas. N. lat. 4° 30’. W. long. 

° 4. 
BERBICE, the feat of a colony of Guiana in South 
America, formerly belonging to the Dutch, onariver of the 
fame name, about 25 leagues N. W. by W. 3 N. diftant 
from Surinam, which runs from N. to S. and difcharges 
itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The coait on each fide of 
the river forms a bay at its entrance, nearly a mile broad, 
in the middle of which is a fmall ifland, called “¢ Crab ifland.”? 
Oppofite to this ifland, on the eaftern fhore, is a fort, with 
feveral pieces of artillery, and fome foldiers ; but the channel 
on the other fide, which is navigable for {hips of any bur- 
den, is undefended, and covered by the ifland from the guns 
on the oppofite fhore. Without the entrance of the river isa 
bar, which, at high tide, has feldom more than 16 feet of water; 
but within the water is of fufficient depth, and the river is 
navigable for {hips of burden 200 miles from its mouth. 
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The plantations are fituated on each fide of the river, and 
extend nearly 300 miles from its entrance at fort Naflav, 
which was formerly the feat of government, and contiguous 
to which were the public offices and houfes of the civil and 
military officers, about 100 miles from the mouth of the 
river. But the feat of government is now fixed at a point 
of land on the eaftern fhore of Berbice, about a mile from 
its entrance, which is formed between Berbice and the river 
Conya, which there difcharges itfelf into the former. This 
is a narrow, but deep river, running from fouth to north, 
but diverging fomewhat eafterly from Berbice. On the fides 
of this river are feveral plantations, which form a part of the 
colony of Berbice. The produce of thefe plantations con- 
fifts chiefly of fugar, coffee, cotton, and cocoa, and other ar- 
ticles, fuch as are furnifhed by Surinam. Bancroft’s Nat. 
Hitt. of Guiana, p. 350, &c. The colony of Berbice fur- 
rendered to the Britifh arms in September 1803. The river 
Berbice difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic in N. lat. 6° 304, 
ane W. long. 57° 20. 

BERBUDA. See Barnupa. ‘ 

BERBURG, a town of the Netheslands, in the duchy 
of Luxemburg; 12 miles N.E. of Luxemburg. 

BERCAD, a town of Polaud, in the palatinate of Braés 
law, near the Bog; 52 miles S.S.E. of Braclaw. 

BERCARIA, Bergueria, or Berxeria, in Middle 
Age Writers, denotes a fheep-fold, fheep-cote, fheep-pen, 
or other inclofure, for the fafe keeping of a flock of 
fheep. 

The word is abbreviated from berbicaria ; of berbex, de- 
torted from vervex. Hence alio a fhepherd was denominated 
berbicarius, and berguarius. 

BERCHEM, or Bercuem, Nicuotas, in Biography, 
an eminent painter of landfcapes and cattle, was born at 
Haerlem in 1624, and formed for the practice of his art ua- 
der fome of the beft mafters of his time. In his manner of 
painting he was eafy anéexpeditious, and though he fele@ed 
a very great variety and beauty of fites for his land{capes, he 
executed them with a {furprifing degree of neatnefs and truth. 
He poffeffed a clear and ftrong judgment, and a facility in 
exprefling his ideas; and, therefore, in the lower kind of 
fubjeéts to which he dire&ed his attention, his choice of 
nature was judicious, and he gaye to every fubject as much 
beauty and elegance as it would admit. ‘The leafing of his 
tree is exquilitely and freely touched ; his fies are clear; and 
his clouds float lightly, as if fupported by air. The dif- 
tinguifhing chara¢ters of the pictures of Berchem are the 
breadth and jut diftribution of the lights; the grandeur of 
his maffes of light and fhadow ;, the natural eafe and fimpli- 
city in the attitudes of his figures; the juit degradation of 
his diitances; the brilliancy and harmony, as well as tranf- 
parency, of his colouring ; the correctnefs and true perfpec- 
tive of his defign ; and the elegance of his compofition. He 
painted every part of his fubje& fo well, as to render it difh- 
cult to determine in which he excelled moit; his trees, build- 
ings, water, rocks, hills, cattle, and figures, being all equal- 
ly admirable. One of the moft capital pi€tures of this 
matter was painted for the principal magiltrate of Dort, in 
whofe family it is preferved ; it exhibits the profpeét of a 
mountainous country, enriched with a great variety of fheep, 
oxen, goats, and figures, excellently pencilled, and moft 
beautifully. coloured. Berchem was indefatigable, partly 
from his love of labour, and partly to gratify the avaricious 
difpofition of his wife, who uever allowed him to relax ; and 
he painted, in the f{ummer months, from four in the morn- 
ing till day light failed: in confequence of this clofe appli- 
cation, his pictures are very numerous; and yet at this 
day they are rarely to be purchafed, and always afford a 
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very high price. Berchem died in 1683. We have feveral 
etchings by this matter, that are executed in a fine, bold, 
mafterly ftyle; and and from thefe John Viffcher feems to 
have formed that admirable ftyle m which he engraved the 
copies from Berchem’s pictures. Pilkington and Strutt. 

Bercrem, in Geography, a town of Brabant: 4 miles 
S. W. of Raveftein. 

Beacuem, or Zergen, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of Weltphalia, and duchy of Juliers; 9 miles eaft of Juliers. 

BERCHEROIT, or Berxcoirs, in Commerce, a weight 
ufed at Archangel, and in all the Ruffian dominions. It is 

ual to about 364 pounds Englith avoirdupois. 

BERCHET, Peter, in Biography, an hiltorical painter, 
was born in France, in 1659, and placed, at the age of 15, 
under the care of La Foffe, fo that in 3 years he was quali- 
fied to be employed in the royal palaces. In 1681, he came 
over to England, and worked under Rambour, a French 
painter of architecture. Berchet painted the ceiling in the 
chapel of Trinity college, Oxford, the ftaircafe at the duke 
of Schomberg’s houfe in London, and the fummer-houle at 
Ranelagh. His drawings in the Academy were much 
approved. Towards the clofe of life he only painted {mall 
hiltorical pieces, the fubjeéts of which were taken from fa- 
bulous hiltory ; and his laft performance was a Bacchana- 
lian pi€ture, to which he affixed his name the day before he 
died, in the year 1721. He occafionally amuled himfelf with 
the point. Pilkington and Strutt. 

BERCHING, in Geography, a {mall town of Germany, 
in the bifhopric of Eichitett, or Aichitadt, feated on the 
river Sulz. 

. BERCHORIUS, Bercuevur, Peter, in Biography, 
a learned divine and voluminous writer of the 14th century, 
was born at the village of St. Pierre du Chemin, 3 leagues 
from Pcictiers in France, and was contftituted grammatical 
preceptor to the novices of the Benediftine monaltery at 
Clugni, in the year 1340. He died prior of the Benedié&t 
convent of St. Eloi at Paris, probably at an advanced age, 
in the year 1362, as we learn from his epitaph in that mo- 
naftery. Berchorius was one of thofe writers who affeéted 
to interpret ailegorically, not only texts of Scripture, but 
alfo poetical fables and profane hiftories, which they arbi- 
trarily applied to the explication or confirmation of the myf- 
teries of Chriflianity. His three grand printed works are, 
«* Reduétorium Morale fuper totam Bibliam,’” in 26 books, 
firft printed Argentorat. 1473, fol. and containing all the 
incidents and flories in the Bible, reduced into allegories, 
« Repertorium, or Reduétorium, Morale,’? in 14 books, 
which is a di€tionary of things, perfons, and places, all which 
are fuppofed to be myftical, and are therefore explained in 
their moral and praGiical fenfe ; and ‘* DiGtionarium Mo- 
rale,” in two parts, and feeming to be principally deligned 
as a moral repertory for ftudents in theology. .Thefe pieces 
were all printed at a very early period ; and a folio edition 
of them was printed, in 3 volumes, at Venice, in 1583. 
Berchorivs was alfo the author of a comment on a profody, 
called “ Doétrinale Metricum,”’ which was ufed as a {chool- 
book in France. Glaffius, in his ‘* Philologia Sacra,’’ writ- 
ten about the year 1623, and of which a third edition was 
printed at Francof. and Hamb. in 1653, afcribes to this 
author the famous work entitled ‘ Getta Romanorum ;” 
the writer of which has for along time remained unknown 
to the moft diligent inquiries into Gothic literature. The 
learned Mr. Thomas Warton concurs in this opinion, and 
thinks it amply confirmed by the general coincidence of the 
o manner, method, and execution between the “ Gelta 

omanorum,” and the three works of Berchorius above- 
mentioned. He fuppofesit was written about the ycar 1340, 
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with a view of rendering the exercifes of his fcholars, in the 
monaftery at Clugni, in Latinity, more agreeable and ealy, 
by means of an entertaining Latin ftory-book, capable of 
being readily applied to leffons of religion. This piece ope- 
rated powerfully on the general body of our old poetry, 
and aflorded a variety of inventions, not only to Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate, but to their diflant fucceffors. It 
was firlt printed in the Gothic letter without date, and as it 
is {uppofed, before or about the year 1473, in folio; and con- 
tains 152 chapters. The fecond edition was printed in the 
fame or following year at Louvain, in 4to,“ind contains 15 5 
chapters. Another edition was printed in folio, in 1485. 
At the commencement of typography in England, a tranf- 
Jation of it in Englifh was printed by Wynkin de Worde, 
and it was afterwards frequently reprinted. This work is 
compiled from the obfolete Latin chronicles of the later 
Roman, or rather German ftory, heightened by romantic 
inventions, from legends of the faints, oriental apologues, 
and many of the fhorter fiGitious narratives, which came 
into Europe with the Arabian literature, and were familar 
in the ages of ignorance and imagination, ‘he claffics are 
fometimes cited for authorities; but thefe are of the lower 
order, fuch as Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Aulus Gellius, 
Seneca, Pliny, and Boethius. T’o every tale is fubjoined 
a moralifation, reducing it into a Chniltian or moral leffon. 
Warton’s Hilt. Eng. Poetry. vol, iii. 

BERCHTOLDSDORF, or Perersporr, in Geogra- 
phy, atown of Germany, in the archduchy of Auftria, 6 miles 
fouth-weft of Vienna. 

BERCHTOLSGADEN, or Bercrotscapen, a pro- 
vottfhip and principality of Germany, in the circle of Bava- 
ria, environed by the archbifhopric of#Saltzburg, but exempt 
from the jurifdition of that fee. Itis wholly mountainous, 
and contains two towns and a few villages, and alfo feveral 
lakes. At Bergcolfgaden, as well as at Hallein, in the prin- 
cipality of Saltzburg, falt is found in its foffile ftate. In 
order to obtain it, large cavities, or chambers, are dug In the 
mines, and filled with frefh water. Some of thefe are fo 
large that the water mutt ftand in them during two years 
before it is fufficient!y impregnated with falt; in others, this 
procefs does not require more than a few weeks. When the 
water is faturated, it is carried through the mountain by 
pipes into a refervoir, whence it is conveyed to the caul- 
drons. Of thefe there are four at Hallein, and two at Berg- 
tolfgaden, which are not above four leagues diftant from 
each other, The falt annually made at the former of thefe 
places, amounts to 400.000 quintals, and at the latter to 
160,000. Count Razoumowiki fuppofes (Hill, et Mem. de 
la Societé des Sciences Phyfiques de Laulanne, vol, ii. for 
1787 and 1758), that the mines at Hiullein, and thofe at 
Bergtolfgaden, are parts of the fame bank of falt, which, in 
his opinion, is a continuation of that of Gmund in Aufiria, 
about 8 leagues from Hallein; and the irregularity of the 
{trata feems to indicate that the connexion between the two 
mines mult have been broken by fome violent convullion. 

BERCKEL, a town of Holland, 5 miles eaft of Delft. 
—Alfo; a river of Germany, which rifes in the bifhopric of 
Muntter, and runs into the Iffel at Zutphen. 

BERCKSENBROECK, a town of Holland, 6 miles 
north of Rotterdam. 

BERD, a river of Siberia, which runs into the Oby, 
near Berfkoi. 

BERDA, in /chthyology, a {pecies of Spanus, that inha- 
bits the Red fea. [tis of a whitith grey ; lateral fcales marked 
in the middle with a fingle nine oh brown band; dorlal 
fpines recumbent. Forfk. F.n. Arab, ‘The body of thie 
fith is oval; back gibbous, with pale bands; beneat gsi ; 
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Acales broad, rounded, entire. The crown is neked, con- 
vex, floping ; iris white; noftrils large, linear, with a conic 
cirrus; four long, conic, fubulate, incifive teeth; grinders 
numerous, hem'fpherical, thofe behind larget ; upper lip 
long, protradiile ; gill-covers entire; lateral line neareft the 
back ; fins brown, peCtoral ones tranfparent and lanceolate ; 
tail two-lobed. Gmelin. 

Berna, Cape, or BenpinsKayA, in Geography, the eaft 
point of a large bay of the fea of Azoph; cape Wwarionova, 
or Besfarionova, being the welt point. Several rivers empty 
themfelves into this bay. _N. lat. 46° 42’. E. long. 56° 24’. 

BERDAA, a town of Afia, in Armenia, 160 miles eatt 
of Erivan. 

BERDANIEH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania; 32 miles north of Alameh. 

BERDASCHIR.. See Barsir. 

BERDASH, in Antiquity, waa a name formerly ufed in 
England for a certain kind of neck-drefs; and kencea per- 
fon who made ox fold fuch neckcloths was called a berda/her, 
from which is d-rived our word haberdafber. 

BERDICZOW, in Geography, a decayed town of Po- 
Jand, in the palatiate of Volhynia, 148 miles E.S.E. of 
Lucko, and 324 S.W. of Warfaw. 

BERDIN, or Berzin, in Conchology, the name by 
which the /impet, or pap-fhells, patella of Linn., is known on 
the coalt of Normandy. It is alfo called in fome places Jer- 
zacle, or bernicle. . 

BERDOA, in Geography, a province of Africa, in the 
eaftern divilion of the great defert or Sahara, conftituting 
one of the Oafes or fertile iflands, which forms a part of 
that extenfive defert that feparates Egypt from Fezzan, and 
contains the wandering tribe of Lebeta or Levata. It is 
fituated to the north-eait of Agadez, and has Kuar or Kawar 
to the fonth and eaft, to the north Augela, and the de- 
fert of Barca, and to the weft Fezzan. It extends north- 
ward from N. lat. 25°, and lies between 20° and 25° E. 
long.; but its exact boundaries are notafcertained. Berdoa, 
its capital, les north of the mountains of Tibeiti; and, ac- 
cording to’Rennell’s map, is placed in N, lat. 26°32’. E. 
long. 21° 357. 

BEKE-ALSTON, though only a {mall inconfiderable 
hamlet, in che parifh of Bero-Ferris, Devonfhire, has the 
privilege of returning two members to the Englifh parlia- 
ment. The right of eleGticn is velted in thole perfons who 
poffefs land im the borough, and pay three-pence acknow- 
ledgment to the ford of the manor, who varies the number 
of eleétors at pleafure, by granting burgage tenures to his 
own partizans only. The firft return of members for this 
borough was in the 27th of Elizabeth. In the vicinity, of 
this place are feveral lead mines; but none of them produce 
much ore, though in the time of Edward I. they were not 
only very rich in this metal, but yielded a great quantity of 
filver. Itis faid that 1600 weight of the latter was obtained 
in tue courle of three years. 

BERECYNTHUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papiii9, 
with entire wings, black abov., with a yellow marginal 
band; fix ocellar fpots on the underfide of the _pofterior 
pair. Fabricius. his is papilis berecynthia of Cramer, is 
of a large fize, and inhabits Surinam. 

BERECYNTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Phrygia. Steph. Byz. 

Berecyntia Regio, a country of Afia, towards the river 
Sangar. Steph. Byz. / 

BERECYNTIUS Tracrus, a canton of Afia Minor, 
in Caria. Pliny. 

_BERECYNTUS, a mountain of Afia Minor, in Phry- 
gia, confecrated to the mother of the gods. 
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BERECZINA, in Geography, a river of Lithuania, which 


rifes in the palatinate of Vilna, and runs iuto the Niemeny. 
16 miles north-ealt of Novogrodek. 

BEREFIORD, a trading place and port of the ifland of 
Tceland. 

BEREGRA, or Bererra, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Italy, in Picenum, at a {mall diltance north from 
Interamna. , 

BEREGSZAZ, in Geography, a town of Hungary, 24 
miles north of Zatmar. It gives name to a cosnty, and 
derives its appellation from a Saxon colony eftablifhed there ; 
but its prefent inhabitants are Hungarians. 

BERETA, a town of Africa, north of Sierra Leone, 
at a {mall diftance from the coaft. N.lat 8°58". W. long. 
12° 28!. 4 

BEREILLY, or Bareutry, acity of Hindooftan ; is 
the capital of Rohileund, which was added to the dominions 
of Oude in1774. It lies about half way between Lucknow 
and Delhi. N. lat. 28° 27’. E. long. 79° 45’. See Ba- 
REE 

BERELOS, a lake of Egypt, between Damietta. and 
Rofetta ; about 32 miles long and ten broad in the middie, 
but gradually contraGting towards each end. Ti has within 
it feveral iflandsx—Alfo, a town of Ezypt, jo miles weit 
of Damietta. — 

BEREN, an ifland of Afia, 40 leagues welt from Congo 
ifland in the gulf of Baffora. 

Beren, or Breron, a town of Silefia, in the province of 
Ratibor; 34 miles eaft of Ratibor. — 

BERENBORG, called alfo Joan Main ifland, an ifland 
in the north feas, near the coaft of Eat or Old Greenland. 
N. lat. 71° ro’. W. long. 9° 19!. 

BERENGARIANS, in £eclefiaflical Hiftory, a religious 
fe&, adhering to the opinions of Berengarius, whe, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century, a confiderable time be- 
fore Luther, oppofed the doétrine of tranfubftantiation, and 
the real prefence, ftrenuoufly maintained by Lanfranc and 
Anfelm. Sce BerEnGeER. 

He is farther charged by the Romanifts with decrying 
marriage, aud maintaining the common ufe of all forts of 
women, and afferting baptifm of no effet. 

His followers were divided on the head of the eucharift : 
though they all agreed, that the bread and wine were not 
eflentialiy changed, yet fome allowed, that the body and 
blood of Chrift were contained in them, though concealed 
under an impanation: others denied any change at all, and 
refolved the whole into figure; others again allowed a 
change in part; and others an entire change, with this re= 
ftriion, that to thofe who prefented themfelves unworthily 
it was changed back again. 

Mabiilon has an exprefs differtation on the manifold cons 
dempations of Berengarius, his retreCtations, relapfes, and 
repentance. . 

BERENGER, James, in Biography, a native of Carpi, . 
in Modena, from whence he took his name, being much 
more known by the name of Carpus, than by that of his 
family, Berengarius; one of the reftorers and improvers of 
anatomy, was born about the end of the fifteenth century. 
He was initiated into the knowledge of furgery by his father, 
who praétifed that art, and had for his initrector in lan- 
guages and philofophy, the celebrated Albertus Minutius. 
At a proper age he went to Bologna, and afterwards to Pa- 
dua, where he filled for fome time’the office of profeflor of 
anatomy. Returning in 1518 to Bologna, he was there 
raifed to the fame office, which he continued to fil until 
about the year 1525. While teaching here, he is faid to 
have difleted upwards of an hundred human bodies: a 
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igious number for the time, when the prejudice againit 
andling or difturbing the dead was fo ftrong. To that cir- 
cumitance, aided by his Known antipathy to the Spaniards, 
bse > may be attributed the ftory of his having diffected 
two of the natives of that country alive, with the view of fee- 
ing the motion of the bowels, and of his being on that ac- 
count obliged to fly his country. A fimilar ftory had been 
told of Herophilus,and was afterwardstold of Vefalius. That 
this, however, kad been done by fome anatomifts, or that 
the was accufed of it, feems probable by his {peaking of 
fuch a prattice in his commentary on the works of Mun- 
sdinus, with difguftand horror. He is with more reafon faid 
to have offended the minifters of religion by the levity and 
indecency of his converfation on the fubje€ of his diffeCtions, 
cand by the profligacy of his life; and on that account to 
shave been obliged to quit Bonounia. 

By his numerous diffections, he was enabled to correé 
many erroneous opiniona.as to the ftructure of the interior 
sparts of the body, which prevailed to his time, and thence 
to pave the way for the further improvements made by Vefa- 
lias, his immediate fucceffor. If he was not the inventor, 
as Douglas calls him, he was one of the firlt who ufed mer- 
curial frictions in curing the venereal difeafe, by which he is 
faid to have acquired a large fortune, which he left, at his 
death, to the duke of Ferrara, to whofe territory he retired, 
and where he died, about the year 1527. His works are, 
«<-Commentaria, cum ampliflimis additionibus, fupra anato- 
miam Mundini, cum textu ejus in priitinum nitorem re- 
dado,” Bononia, 1521, 4to., containing, befides numerous 
corrections of Mundinus, a prodigious number of anato- 
mical faéts, which bear abundant teflimony to his diligence 
and ingenuity. ‘ Ea omnia enarrare, quz rette videt ( Hal- 
ler fays), intinitum foret ;”” and further on, ‘ Invénio apud 
hunc virum, teitimonium irrefragabile pro antiquo more, quo 
cardinales teites pontiticis, nuper eleéti, contretarunt.” 
There are feveral rude engravings of the mufcles of the ab- 
domen, and of other parts, in this volume. “ Ifagogz bre- 
ves, perlucide et uberrime in anatomiam humani corporis ad 
fuorum {cholafticorum preces in lucem editz,’’ Bonon. 1522, 
40. alfo with plates. Both thefe works have pafled though 
numerous editions. In 1664, it was publifhed in London, 
with the title, ** A Defcription of the Body of Man, being 
a practical Anatomy.” He alfo publifhed, in 1518, 4to. 
Venct. “ De Cranti Fraétura.” 
Haller. Biblioth. Chirurg. 

Berexcer, Berencartus, an eminent logician and 
controverfialift, was a native of Tours in the eleventh 
century, and having ftudied under Fulbert at Chartres, 
he returned to Tours, where he was made principal of 
‘the {chool of St. Martin, and treafurer of the church. From 
‘Tours he removed to Angers, and became archdeacon of 
that city. Dittinguithed by his acute and fubtil genius, by 
his extenfive learning, and by his peculiar talents for contro- 
serly, as wellas by the exemplary fanétity of his life and 
manners, he was held in very high eftimation. At length, 
hhowever, he found reafon to deviate from the doétrines of 
the church concerning the eucharift ; and ia 1045, he began 
to maintain publicly the doétrine of Scotus, in oppofition 
to the opinions of Radbert ; and he perfilted in teaching 
that the bread aud wine were not changed into the body and 
blood of Chrift in the euchariit, but preferved their natural 
and effential qualities, and were merely figures and external 
Symbols of the body and blood of our Saviour. Although 
the drach of Rome had not, in this century, adopted any 
fettled and decided opinion concerning the nature and manner 
of Chrift’s ee in the eucharift, the doétrine of Berenger 
wis not i y oppofed by feveral doétors in Francé and Ger- 
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many, but attacked with peculiar vehemence and fury by 
the ee pontiff Leo IX. who, in 1050, convened two 
councils, one at Rome, and the other at Vercelli, mm which 
it was folemnly condemned ; and the book of Scotus, from 
which it was deduced, was committed to the fames. The 
council of Paris, f{ummoned in the fame year by Henry L., 
concurred in its coudemnation, and menaced Berenger, and 
his numerous adherents, with all forts of evils, both ipiritual 
and temporal. ‘The herefiarch was deprived by Henry of all 
his revenues ; but he continued for fome time afterwards! firm 
and refilute in his adherence to the do¢trine he had embraced, 
and enjoyed unmoletted tranquilligy, The prevalence of his 
doétrine, uotwithf{tanding the oppofition with which it en. 
countered from the writings of its antagonifts, and particu- 
larly from thofe of Anfelm and Lanfranc, archbifhops of 
Canterbury, alarmed the church ; and two councils were 
fummoned by Victor II. at Tours, in 1054, to examine 
anew this dangerous doétrine. In one of thefe councils, 
Hildebrand, afterwards pope Gregory VII. appeared as the 
popes legate, and took the lead in oppofing this new he- 
rely. Berenger, who was prefent, was at Iength overpow- 
ered by threats, and not only abandoned his opinions, but 
folemuly abjured them, and made his peace with the church. 
This abjuration, however, was only an aét of timidity and 
diffimulation ; for he foon after taught the opinions he had 
formerly profeffed, though the dread of danger rendered him 
more circumfpe& and cautious. As foon as Berenger’s per- 
fidy was announced to Nicholas IT., the exafperated pontiff 
fummoned him to Rome in 1058, and ina council held there 
the following year, he was fo terrified, that he declared his 
readinefs to embrace and adhere to the doétrines which that 
venerable afflembly fhould think proper to enjoin. Accord- 
ingly, Humbert was employed by the pope and council to 
draw up a confeffion of faith, which Berenger publicly 
figned, and to which, by a folemn oath, he avowed his adhe- 
rence. As foonas Berenger returned to France, and found 
himfelf countenanced and protected by his ancient patrons, 
he expreffed his deteftation of the doétrines which he had 
been obliged to profefs at Rome, abjured them folemnly both 
in his difcourfes and writings, a, zealoufly inculcated his 
former opinion. Pope Alexander II, attempted by footh- 
ing and friendly expoftulations to regain the apoftate ; but 
his remonftrances were ineffectual ; the controverfy was 
prolonged for many years, and the followers of Beren,er 
continually increafed. As foon as Hildebrand was advanced 
to the papal chair, he undertook to terminate the contro- 
verfy ; and with this view required Berenger, in 1078, to 
repair to Rome. ‘Towards the conclufion of this year, a 
council was held iu this city, and Berenger was permitted 
to draw up a néw confeflion of his faith, and to renounce 
that which had been compofed by Humbert, and approved 
by Nicholas II. and a Roman council. On this occafion 
the perfecuted prelate made a declaration, confirmed by an 
oath, that he would for the future adhere to the following 
propofition ; viz. * that the bread laid on the altar became, 
after confecration, the true body of Chirft, which was born 
of the Virgin, fuffered on the crofs, and now fits at the 
right hand of the father; and that the wine placed upow 
the altar became, after confecration, the true blood which 
flowed from the fide of Chrift.”” This declaration fatisfied 
the pontiff, but was thought by the enemics of Berenger 
to be too vague and equivocal. Gregory. yielded to their 
clamours ; and at a council held at Rome, in 1079, a new 
confeffion of faith was drawn up, to which Berenger, after 
reading and fubfcribing it, declared his affent by a folemn 
oath. This confeflion expreffed his belief, “that the bread 
and wine were, by the myfterious influence of the holy 
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prayer, and the words of our redeemer, fubftantially changed 
into the true, proper, and vivifying body and blood of Jefus 
Chrift ;?? and this was followed by a folemn declaration, 
‘that the bread and wine, after confecration, were converted 
into the real body and blood of Chrift, not oaly in quality 
of external figns and facramental reprefentations, but m their 
eflential properties, and in fubftantial reality.” Gregory 
difmiffed him with the moft honourable teltimonies of Ins 
friendfhip and liberality, and he returned to his own coun- 
try. But Berenger, not conceiving himfelf bound by this 
declaration, publicly retracted the fentiments which he 
had folemaly avowed at Rome, and even compofed an elabo- 
rate refutation of the doftrine to which he had been com- 
pelled to profefs his affent. Gregory, who feems not to 
have approved the laft confeffion impofed upon Berenger, 
when appealed to, declined interfering, and tock no meafures 
for moletting him. From this time, Berenger obferved a pro- 
found filence amid{t the clamours of his incenfed adverfaries, 
and made no reply to their bitter and repeated invectives. 
At length, decaying with age, overpowered by the oppofi- 
tion with which he had inceflantly ftruggled, and probably 
depreffed with the reproaches of his own mind for the pufil- 
lanimous and difhonelt part he had aéted, he abandoned all 
his worldly concerns, and retired to the ifle of St. Cofme, in 
the neighbourhood of Tours, where, in a courfe of peniten- 
tial and pious exercifes, he paffed the fhort remainder of his 
life ; and in 1088, he was releafed by death. On the minds 
of the people, he left behind him a deep impreffion of his 
extraordinary fanctity ; and an annual fervice is ftill performed 
for him in the church of St. Martin at Tours. His unfteady 
conduét was ungueftionably very difgraceful to him; and 
there is reafon to believe that it embittered the reflections of 
his retirement and clofing fcene. It is therefore a queftion 
of little importance, whether he abandoned his original opi- 
nion before his death, as the Roman catholic writers main- 
tain, or whether he adhered to it in the lait period of his 
life, as the proteftants, with greater probability, have af- 
ferted. All his works, which were numerous, have been 
loft ; except twa letters, his three profeffions of faith, and 
part of his treatife againft one of them. Cave’s Hitt. Lit. 
tom. il. p. 130. Motheim’s Eccl. Hift.vol. ii. p. 559, &c. 

BERENICE, or Bernice, a Jewifh queen, the daugh- 
ter of Agrippa the elder, and filter of Agrippa the younger, 
kings of Judza. She was born about the year of Chrift 
28, and at the age of 16 married her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis. {ter her hufband’s death, A. D. 48, fhe was 
fufpeéted of having criminal intercourfe with her brother 
Agrippa ; and in order to remove fufpicions, and to filence 
rumours of this kind, fhe confented to marry Polemon, king 
of Pontus and part of Cilicia, on condition of his embrac- 
ing Judaifm. She lived with him, however, but_a little 
while, and returned to her brother, with whom fhe lived on 
terms of intimacy, which fubjected her to reproach. Juve- 
nal refers to this inceftuous conneétion (fat. vi. v. 155) : 
‘© Deinde Adamas notiffimus, et Berenices 

In digito factus pretiofior ; hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus : incefte dedit hunc Agrippa forori.”? 

Vhen Agrippa heard the difcourfe of St. Paul before 
Felfus at Cefarea of Paleftine, Berenice was prefent with 
him. After the commencement of the Jewifh war in 67, 
when Agrippa was driven from Jerufalem by the feditious 
people, {he remained for fome time after him, and intergeded 
for the Jews with the Roman governor Florus, by whom fhe 
was treated with great difrefpeét. She afterwards accom- 
panied Agrippa to the army of Vefpafian in Syria; and 
contrived, by coftly prefents, to engage the good will of that 
avaricious emperor as long ashe lived. Her beauty andad- 
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drefs had alfo captivated-Titus ; and on the death of Vefpa- 
fian fhe followed him to Rome. The emperor was much 
attached to her, and difpofed to make her his queen; but in 


deference to the fentiments of the Roman people, who dif- 


liked the idea of a foreign queen, and who well knew that 
her character was not irreproachable, he difmiffed her, and 
fent her away to her own country. What became of her 
afterwards hiitory does not inform us. Jof. Antiq. |. xix. 
xx. De Bell. Jud. 1. it. Tacit. Hift. 1. ii. Crevier. Gen. Dict. 

Berenice was likewile the name cf feveral Egyptian 
and eaftern queens. One of them, the wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, under an apprehenfion of the 
danger to which he would be expofed in his expedition to 
Syria, made a vow to confecrate her hair, which was her 
chief ornament, in cafe of hisfafe return. When the prince 
returned, not only in fafety, but crowned with glory and 
fuccefs, fhe immediately cut off her hair, and dedicated it 
to the gods in the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
built in honour of his beloved Arfinoé, under the name of the 
Zephyrian Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium in Cy- 
prus ; but this hair being loft by the negligence of the priefts, 
Ptolemy was enraged, and threatened to punith them. Upon 
which Conon of Samos, a flattering courtier, as well as 
filful mathematician, with a view to appeafe the king’s 
anger, and to conciliate his favour, affirmed, that the queen’s 
locks had been conveyed to heaven, and pointed out feven 
ftars near the tail of the lion, which till that time had not 
belonged to any conftellation, declaring that they were the 
queen’s hair. Several other altronomers confirmed the afle- 
veration of Conon; and hence ‘* Coma Berenices,”? or Be= 
renice’s hair, became one of the conftellations. 

Callimachus, who lived at that time, and had been a great 
favourite of Philadelphus, wrote a hymn on the hair of Be- 
renice, which was atterwards tran{lated by Catullus, whofe 
verfion is extant among his other performances. Berenice, 
according to Plutarch (in Queft. Gree.) and Stephanus By- 
zantinus (verb. B:ga), was formed from ®e:ex7, a bearer of 
victory, by the Macedonians, who exchanged Ph into B. 

Berenice, in Entomology, the pame under which Cramer 
figures papilioerippus of Fabricius and Gmelin. 

ERENICE, 1 Ancient Geography, the name of feveral 
cities, of which Ortelius reckons nine. The principal are 
as follow: viz. a town of Thrace :—another of Afia Minor 
in Cilicia:—another of Afia, called Pella in Ceelo-Syria ; 
alt three mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus :—another 
of Africa in Cyrenaica, near the mouth of the river La- 
thon, or Lethon, where it difcharges itielf into the bay of 
Syrtis, anciently called Hefperis, and Hefperides, now Be- 
renice : near this town was fituated the garden of Hefperides, 
and a wood ftill marks its pofition, in a country deftitute of 
trees :—another, a maritime town of Arabia Petrza, fituated 
at the extremity of the Arabian gulf, or Red fea, the pro- 
montory of Heroopolis, and that of Strobilus, according to 
Pomponius Mela ; it is mentioned by Jofephus, in his account 
of Solomon’s fleet, who fays, it was not far from the city 
of Ailana, and that it was formerly called Affingaber, or 
Eziongaber, in which pofition of it M. d’ Anville acquiefces : 
—another,afamoustown of Egypt, fonamedfromthe mother 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded it on the weftern fide 
of the Red ea, and nearly under the tropic, about 450 miles 
below Suez, in order to avoid the flow and dangerous navigas 
tion of the upper part of the Red fea; this city foon became 
the ftaple of the trade with India. From Berenice the goods 
were tranfported by land to Coptos, a city three miles dif- 
tant from the Nile, but which had a communication with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there are {till {ome 
remains, and thence carried down the ftream of the Nile, 
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and its canals, to. Alexandria. The difance between Be- 
renice and Coptos, according to Pliny (Nat. Hift. 1. vi. 
c.29.) confirmed by the Itinerary of Antonine, and approved 
by M. d’Anyille, was 258 Roman miles; and the road lay 
boa the defert of Thebais, almof entirely deftitute of 
water. But the attestion of a powerful monarch made pro- 
vilion for fupplying this want, by fearching for {prings, «and 
wherever theie were found he built inns, or more probably, 
in the eaftern ityle, caravanferas, for ehe accommodation of 
merchants. See Strabo. Geog. l. xyii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
Th this channel the entercourfe between the eaft and weit 
continued to be carried on during 250 years, as long as 
Egypt remained an independent kingdom.. Berenice con- 
tinued to be the port of out-fit for the Roman Eatt India 
trade in the time of Pliny (A.D. 79.) who details, ia his 6th 
book, the account of the navigation to India, and who in- 
formsus, that it coft somillions of fefterces, or about 440,000. 
every year. From Berenice it was reckoned 30 days’ navi- 
tion down the Red fea to Ocelis (Gella) juft within the 
it of Babelmandel. From Ocelis to Muziris, the firft 
port of merchandize in India, was 40 days’ fail: fo that 
as they left Berenice about Midfummmer, they might arrive 
in India in the latter end of Auguft, when the violence of 
the S. W. monfoon was abated, and the coalting navigation 
fafe and eafy. Thefe voyages were firft made by coatting 
along the Arabian thore, to the promontory Syagrus (now 
cape Raf e,) and thence along the coalft of Perfia, either 
dire&tly to Pattala (now Tatta,) at the head of the lower 
Delta of the Indies, or.to fome other emporium on the weit 
coaft of India. Afterwards, a fhorter and fafer courfe was 
difcovered ; and from cape Rafalgate veffels failed ina dire& 
courle to Zizerus, which, according to major Rennell, was 
a port on the northern part of the Malabar coaft. In afub- 
fequent period, a direct courfe was purfued from the outlet 
of the Red feato Muziris. It has not been accurately afcer- 
tained what were the other ports in India which the mer- 
chants from Berenice frequented, when that trade was firft 
opened; but it is probable, that as their veffels were of 
{mall burden, and kept near the coaft, their voyages were 
circum{cribed within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefs was made in the difcovery 
of India. Rennell’s Mem. Introd. p. 35—37. Robert- 
fon’s Hitt. Difg. concerning India, p. 46, &c.— Another 
Berenice was a town of Africa, on the Red fea, fituate more 
to the fouth than the preceding, in the country of the ‘Tro- 
lodytes, at the entrance of the Red fea, near the ftrait of 
Babel-Mandel, known by the epithet of « Epidiris ;”—ano- 
ther, denominated by Pliny ie c. 29.) ‘ Panchryfos,” 
from the gold dug inits vicinity; and by Strabo, xeiz 2aBac, 
juxta Sabas, on the fame coat ; transferred by Hardouin to 
Arabia Felix, but mentioned by Strabp and Pliny in con- 
nection with the country of the Troglodytes. 
BERENICE’s Hair, in Afronomy. See Berenice 
above, 2nd Coma Berenices. 
_ BERENTHA, in Ancient Geography, af{malltownof Pelo- 
ponnefus in Arcadia, mentioned by Step. Byz. and Paufanias. 
BERENTHEATE, a {mall river of, Peloponnefus. in 
Arcadia, that difcharged itfelf into the Alpheus. Paufanias. 
BERENTZ, in Geo replys atown and caftle of Hungary; 
20 miles N. N. E. of ie urge 
BERES, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace. Steph. 
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BERESKY, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the pa 

latinate of Braclaw; 40 miles S, E. of Braclaw. 
BERESNA, or Benesin, adiftri and town of Tcher- 

nigof in Ruffia, fituatedon the Defna, 24 miles E. N. 12. of 
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BERESOF, or Berzsow, a diftril of the province of 
Tobolfk in Ruffia, in the country of the Samoiedes, fitu- 
ated on the river Soffya, which falls into the Oby ; and 
bounded to the north by the ftraits of Waygats; on the 
eait by the Ural mountains; on the forth by the river 
Konda, anda large bay of the Frozen ocean, which runs iato 
the land towards the fouth, and feparates near the 66th de- 
gree of north latitude, into two parts, one of which is called 
the Obfkaia Guba, or bay of Oby, and the other Tazowt- 
kaia Guba, or the bay of Tazow. Into the former the 
river Oby empties itfelf, and into the latter the Taz; and 
from thefe two rivers the bays derive their names. This 
diltrict was added to the Ruffian empire by the czar Gabriel, 
in 1530, long before the other parts of Siberia were con- 
quered. The town of Berefofis fituated on the weit fide of 
the river Oby, 372 miles N.N. W. of Tobolfk. N. lat. 
64°. E. long. 65% 14’. This diftri&t is famous for its gold 
mines, in the mineral mountains of Ural, opened in 1754, 
and aifording annually 3, 4, 5, or 6, and in later years 7 or 
8 pood of gold. From the commencement of the work, in 
1754, till the year 1788, during an interval of 34 years, the 
quantity of about 120pood has been generally gained, which, 
eftimated in value, amounts to about 1,198,000 rubles, aad 
after deduting the cofts, to above 480,000 net proiit. 
Taking the gold and filver here obtained, according to its 
ftandard in coinage, and balancing it with the expences 
paid in copper money, according to its true value, a profit 
accrues of nearly 800,000 rubles. Tooke’s View of Ruflia, 
vol. iii. p. 296. 

Beresor is alfo a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz. N. lat. 64° 15’. E. long. 30° 34!) 

BERETELSKO, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Volhynia ; 24 miles S.S. W. of Lucko. 

BERETHALOM, or Birturiem, a fpacious town of 
Tranfylvania, in the diftri&t of Weioland, which is the re- 
fidence of the Proteftant bifhop. The church is featedon a 
high rock, and its vicinity produces good wine. 

BERETZHAUSEN, a town of Germany, feated on 
the Laber, in the circle of Bavaria, and principality of Neu- 
burg; 12 miles W.N. W. of Ratifbon. 

BEREWICHA, or Berewica, in our Old Writers, de- 
notes a village or hamlet belonging to fome town or manor, 
fituate at a diftance from it. 

The word frequently occurs in Doomfday-book: J/e 
Sunt berewichr ejufilem manerii. 

BEREZA, in Geography, atown of Poland,in the pala- 
tinate of Kiof; 30 miles W. of Bialacerkiew.—Alfo, a town 
of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Polefia, and territory of 
Brzefk ; 56 miles E. N.E. of Brzefk. In this place the 
Carthufians have a convent. 

BEREZEC, a town of Little or Red Ruffia, in the pa- 
latinate of Chelm ; 22 miles eaft of Chelm. 

BEREZEN, ariver which rims into the Black fea; 20 
miles weft of Oczakow. 

BEREZENF, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Volhymia. _ N. lat. 519 45 E. long. 25° 30’. 

BEREZEUKA,a town of Rofiia, in the government of 
Saratof, on the weft fide of the Volga; 124 miles S. of 
Saratof. 

BEREZINA, or Benrzywa,a river of Lithuania, which 
rifes in the palatinate of Polotik, and rung into the Druec, 
in N, lat. 522 18’. E. long. 30° 55’. ‘This river has been 
erroncoufly laid down, by fome modern geographers, as 
forming the new boundary Letween Ruffia and Poland. 

Bénuzima,a townof Lithuania, inthe palatinateof Minfk, 
near the fource of the river of the fame name; 44 miles 
N_E, of Mink. N, lat. 54° 28’. E. long. 28° 39’. 
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BEREZINSKOT, a town of Siberia, on the north fide 
of the Irtifh; 40 miles E. of Tobolfk. 

_ BE REZNA,a townof Rufiia, in the diftriG of Kargapol, 
jeated on the river Onega. N. lat. 62° 18’. E. long. 38° 5’. 

BEREZNE, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Vol- 
hynia, near the river Slucz..N. lat. 51° 10. E. long. 26° 52’. 

BEREZNIKI, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Troki; 40 miles N.N. W. of Troki. 

BEREZOF. See Beregor. 

BEREZOVOI, a fortrefs of Afiatic Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Orenburg, on the Uvelka, 240 miles eaft of 
Ufa, and 68 S. E. of Tcheliabinfk. 

BEREZOVSKOI, a fortrefs of Afiatic Ruffia, in the 
government of Orenburg, on the Ural, 140 miles E. N. E. 
of Orenburg. 

BER-FISCH, in Jchthyology, a name given by the Ger- 
mans to the common perch. 

BERG, Marruys Vanpen, in Biography, a pater of 
portrait and hiftory, was born at Ypres in 1615, and, as one 
of the difciples of Rubens, he obtained fome diftin@idn. 
in his drawing he was correét, and being affiduous in de- 
figning after the life, and after the beft models, piétures of 
his own invention are uncommon ; although excellent copies 
after the finifhed pictures of his mafter are numerous. He 
died in 1687. Pilkington. 

Bere, in Geography, a duchy of Germany, in the circle 
of Weltphalia, called in Latin “ Ducatus Montenfis,”’ derg 
and mons being fynonymous, and denoting mountain or hill, 
is bounded on the weft and fouth by the archbifhopric of 
Cologn, from which it is feparated by the Rhine; on the 
north by the duchy of Cleves; and on the eaft by Naffau- 
Siegen, the duchy of Wettphalia, and the county of Mark. 
it is about 72 miles long, and from 10 to 26 in breadth. 
The country, which upon the whole is mountainous, is, 
neverthelefs, along the Rhine flat, very fertile, and produces 
corn in abundance; on the hills the inhabitants cultivate 
vines, and the higher traéts are covered with extenfive 
forefts; and the vallies afford excellent pafture. In this 
duchy there are mines of lead, iron, and coal ; its principal 
manufaétures are fwords, knives, and other articles of iron 
and fteel ; and alfo thofe of cloth, ribbands, and handker- 
chiefs. ‘The principal rivers are the Rhine, which flows 
to the eaft of this country, the Wipper, the Sieg, and 
Ruhr. Its capital is Duffeldorf; and its other principal 
towns are Elberfeld, Gemark, Lennep, Rattingen, and So- 
lingen. Hoeck computes the number of inhabitants to be 
261,504. Render (Tour, vol. ii. p. 294.) fays, that this 
duchy contains 9 cities, 8 market towns, 35,942 hearths, 
202 churches, 44,646 Calvinifts, 36,807 Lutherans, and 
3,300 Jews: and he adds, that this duchy, and that of 
Juliers, contain a number of manufaéturers, who are com- 
puted to be about 150,000. The duchy of Berg belonged 
to the elector palatine ; but in the year 1795, it was entirely 
over-run by the French. See Jutrers. 

Berc. See BercueEs. 

Berc Reichinflein, or Kafchperfki Hory, a royal town of 
Bohemia, in the circle of Prachalitz, feated on a mountain, 
in which are mines of fiver, 20 miles W. of Prachalitz. 

BERGA, atown of Norway, 60 miles E. N. E. of Chrif- 
tiana. N. lat. 59’ 50’. E. long. 9° 38”.—Alfo, a {mall town 
of Spain, in Catalonia, feated on the river Llobregat.— 
Alfo, a town of Germany, in the circle of Neuftadt, and 
prefecturate of Weyda, feated on the Eliter, 5 miles W. 
of Weyda. 

BERGAMASCO, or BerGamo, acountry of Italy, 
being part of Lombardy, and belonging to the ftates of 
Venice, is boundedon the north by the Valteline, on the 
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eaft by the Brefciano, on the fouth by the Cremafco, and on 
the welt by the Milanefe. It extends about 36 leagues 
from north to fouth, and 30 from eaft to weft. Towards 
the north it is mountainous and uncultivated, but the vici- 
nity of Bergamo, its capital, is fertile. Some of its vallies 
produce wine and oil; others are barren. In the mountains 
are mines of iron, and quarries of marble and of flones. ‘The 
whabitants are inclined to corpulency, and are fubje& to 
the goitre; neverthelefs, they are induitrious, and intelligent 
in commerce, ‘and carry on a confiderable traffic in iron, 
wool, carpets, and tapeitry, which they manufacture ; cattle, 
marble, and miil-itones. ‘Their language is a very corrupt 
Italian. Bergamafco now belongs to the Cifalpine republic. 

BERGAMO, James Puirip ve, in Biography, an Au- 
guftin monk, was born at Bergamo in 1434, and wrote a 
«¢ Chronicle”’ in Latin, from the creation of the world, te 
the year 1503, and “ Treatife of [luftrious Women.” He 
died at the place of his nativity in 1518. Gen. Did. 

Bercamo, anciently Bergomum, in Geography, a fortified 
city of Italy, and capital of Bergamafco, is feated on feveral 
hills, at the bottom of which are fome handfome fuburbs. 

3etween the city and the ftrong caftle on the mountain, is a 
fubterraneous communication. Bergamo is the fee of a 
bifhop, fufiragan of Milan, and contains 13 parifh churches, 
12 convents for men, 1o for women, and about 30,000 in- 
habitants. The old church, of mingled Gothic and Gres 
cian architeCture, contains feveral valuable pictures, and des 
ferves notice. It is a place of confiderable trade, and has. 
a large fair on St. Bartholomew’s day, which is reforted to 
by a great number of merchants from other parts of Italy, 
Germany, and Swifferland. The principal articles of com-. 
merce are wool and filk ; and the ferges and tapeftry of this 
place have been celebrated. Their filks equal thofe of 
Turin. ‘The inhabitants are diligent and aétive, and by 
their induftry render fertile the fandy environs of the town. 
Bergamé is 25 miles N.E. of Milan, and 26 N.W. of 
Brefcia. N. lat. 45° 42’. E. long. 9° 38/. 

BerGamo, aname given by the Turks to the ancient 
PerGcamus. 

BERGAMOT, in Botany, cedrat or bergamot citron-treey 
the Cirrus mella-rofa of Lamarck, and a variety of the 
Citrus medica of Linneus. It is diftinguifhed from the 
common citron-tree by its leaf, which has the odour of the 
rofe, by its fruit, which is red, and by the piftil of its flower, 
which is fhort. - The fruit has a fine talte and {mell ; and its 
effential oil is in high efteem as a perfume. 

Bercamor, Oil, or Effence of, is a fragrant effential oil 
procured from the outer rind of the bergamot orange, and: 
prepared in a very large quantity for the table and perfumery 
in the fouth of France, and efpecially in Italy and Sicily.. 
There are feveral other fpecies of oranges ufed for this pur= 
pofe, but the bergamot is efteemed the moft fragrant. 

As the oil exilts pure and ready formed in the orange 
peel, being fimply depofited in {mall cells, the extraction is 
very eafy. There are two methods of procuring it, either 
by diftillation, as with all other effential oils, (for which, fee- 
the article Orn E/fential) or by expreffion. The latter is 
in fome refpeét the belt, as the oil is not liable to be altered: 
by heat. Seftini relates, that in Sicily. a vaft quantity of 
the oil is procured fimply by {queezing the peel in the hand, 
and holding a {mall piece.of {ponge to the furface, which 
imbibes the oil as faft as it flows out: when the fponge is 
full,: its contents are preffed out into a veffel in which the 
oil is colle@ed. tis not eafy to imagine a more indolent 
and inartificial method: but in Italy, and the fouth of 
France, the orange peels-are firft- torn to pieces on a {mall 
machine ftuck over with nails, with the points projecting, 
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like a carding mill, whereby they are entirely torn to pieces, 
from which much of their oil flows out on the fmall mill, 
and is conduéted away by a channel cut for the purpofe, 
leading to a large bottle, where it is collected. Ate this, 
the peel, now in a pulpy ttate, is ftrongly compreffed be- 
tween two plates of glafs, and the remainder of the oil is 
forced out. his lait beiug mixed with the other parts of 
the pulp, is at firft turbid, but gets clear by repofe. 

Thele exprefled effential oils, or as they have fometimes 
been diftinguifhed by the term ¢fences, are more fragrant 
than the oils prepared by diftillation, but being mixed with 
a little mucilage, they are fomewhat thicker, and do not 
keep quite fo long as the diftilled. The Sicilian method of 
preparing the eflence by hand, though attended with great 
waite of materials, certainly affords 2 purer oil, than where 
a mill and prefs are ufed. 

If the pulp, remaining after preflure, is mixed with {pirit 
af wine and diftilled, an addition of water to the diftilled 
{pirit feparates an additional quantity of the oi!, and leaves 
the liquor highly flavoured with its exquifite {cent. 

Beaumé obtained two ounces of the oil by diftillation, 
from two pounds of the peel of lemons, and probably the 
bergamot is yielded in fomewhat fimilar proportion. Beaumé, 
Murray.—Encycl. Arts. & Met. tom. vii. 

There is likewife a kind of {nuff of the fame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the effence rubbed into it. 

Berxcamor, in Commerce, is alfo the denomination of a 
coarfe tapeitry, manufactured with flocks of filks, wool, 
cotton, hemp, ox, cow, or goats’ hair, and fuppofed to be 
invented by the people of Bergamo in Italy. 

BERGANDER, in Ornithology, a name by which fome 
have called the /bieldrake or burraugh duck, a very beautiful 
fpecies of duck, common on the Lancafhire, and fome other 
coafts of England; but not in much efteem for eating. 
This is anas tardona of Linnzus, which fee. 

BERGARA, in Geography. See Vercura. 

BERGASE, a town of Romania, in European Turkey, 
feated on the Lariffa. N. lat. 41° 22’. E. long. 27° 24’. 

BERGBIETHEIM, a large market town of France, 
in the department of the Lower Rhine, and diftria& of 
Dachitein. 

BERGEN, Diex Vanven, in Biography, was born at 
Haerlem, and was reckoned one of the bett difciples of 
Adrian Vandervelde. His colouring is more glowing than 
that of his mafter; but his cattle, and other objets, are lefs 
correctly drawn. He {pent fome time in England ; but not 
fucceeding, returned to his own country, and for want of 
economy, died poor in 1689. Pilkington. 

Beacen, Cuarres Aucustus bé, fonof George Ber- 
gen, profeffor of medicine in the univerfity of Frankfort 
on the Oder, was born Atig. 11, 1714. After being 
initiated by his father into the knowledge of anatomy and 
medicine, he was fent to Leyden, where he ftudied under 
Boerhaave and Albinus, and thence, to complete his educa- 
tion, to Paris and to Strafburg. In 1734, being thought 
qualified to afiift his father, he recalled him to barr 
where he was made doétor, and the year following, profeffor 
in medicine. On the death of his father in 1733, he was 
—— to the chairs of profeffor of anatomy and botany. 

ith what zeal and ability he filled thofe offices, his nume- 
rous, learned, and ingenious differtations on thofe fubjeéts 
evince. In 1744, he was appointed to fucceed Goeliches as 
reader in theraupeutics and pathology, which poft he filled 
to the time of his death, October 7, 1760. 

His works, confitting chiefly of academical diflertations, 
were. colleéted by Haller, and publifhed with his «* Thefes 
Anatomic.” The titles of a few of them follow. For the 
remainder, fee Bib. Anat. et. Botan. Haller. “ De nervo 
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intercoftali,”” 17313; ‘ Icon nova ventriculorum Cerebri,”’ 
1734; “* Methodus Cranii Offa differendi, et machine hune in 
finem con{truéte per figuras, ligno iicifas, delineatio,” 1741; 
¢¢ Flora Francofurtuna, facili modo elaborata, &c.?? 1750. 

Bercen, or Berghen, in Latin Berga, in Geography, the 
capital of Norway, and of the province of Bergenhuys, was 
founded in the year 1069 or 1070. It is a fea-port town, 
feated in the middle of a valley, and forming a kind of femi- 
circle round a {mall gulf of the fea, called by the inhabitants 
Waag. On the land fide it is defended by high mountains, 
conftantly overhung with clouds, which defcend upon the 
town in frequent rams; and towards the fea by feveral forti- 
fications. All the churches and public edifices, as well as 
many of the dwelling-houfes, are built of ftone. The moft 
remarkable buildings are the caftle, and the cathedral {ehool, 
founded in 1554. ‘This city carries on a large trade in all 
kinds of fith, fifh-oil, tallow, tar, hides, and timber, which are 
brought from the northern parts of the kingdom, ard ex- 
ported from hence. The returns confift chiefly incorn and 
foreign commodities. Bergen was formerly conneéted with 
the Hans-towns, and enjoyed the privilege of coining till 
the year 1575. The origin of its commerce was owing to 
the merchants of the Hanfeatic league; fifty-eight ftore- 
houfes are itill to be feen on the quays, which weve elta- 
blifhed by thofe merchants for the convenience of their ex- 
portation of fifth. They had alfo a particular court here, the 
decifions of which tended to exclude the native inhabitants 
from all fhare in the trade ; but they were at length entirely 
expelled, chiefly by the vigour of a bailiff, Walkendort, 
This city, being chiefly conitructed of wood, has been fub-- 
ject to frequent conflagrations, as in 1428, when eleven 
parith churches were entirely confumed, and alfo in 1472, 
1623, 1640, 1702, 1756, and 1771, on which lait occafion; 
the flames, it is faid, were vifible in the ifles of Shetland, or 
at leaft, the red reflection in the fky. It has now only 
four parifh churches, three Danith, and one German, to- 
gether with fome private chapels. The population is com- 
puted at 19 or 20,000. The harbour is reckoned one of 
the beft in Europe. Bergen poffefles a very laudable inili- 
tution for the encouragement of the ufeful arts. N. lat. 
60° 23’. E. long. 5° 33’. 

Bercen, Bercuen, or BerGenuvys, the mot wellerly 
province of Norway, fituate between Aggerhuus and the 
northern ocean. Itis about fixty leagues long, and 7 wide. 
Its capital is Bergen. a eg a or diocefe, 1s very 
populous, and is remarkable for having 7 marble quarries. 
It includes 7 vogteys or diltriéts, and the fame number of 

rovolthhips. The vogteys are Haardanger, Sundhard- 
Ras. Nord-hord Lehn, Sogn, or Sygna-Filke, Sundfiord, 
Nordfiord, and Sundmor. 

Bercen, a county of America, in New Jerfey, on Hud- 
fon river, lies oppofite to New York on the eait, and was 
firft planted by the Dutch from New York. It is a moun- 
tainous country, and its extent is about 30 miles long and 
25 broad ; forming part of the eaftern aod northern extre- 
mities of the ftate, and at its north-weltern extremity meet- 
ing the north-ealtern part of Suffex county. . Bergen con- 
tains 6 townthips, the chief of which are Bergen and Hac- 
kinfack, and 12,601 inhabitants, including 2301 flaves, 
Here are 7 Dutch Calvinift churches, and 2 of Dutch Lu- 
therans. 

Bracen is the fhire town of the above county, and lies 
furrounded by water, except on the north. It is feparated 
by the Hudfon river, from New York, at the diltance of 
3 miles; on the fouth, a narrow channel lies between it 
and Staten ifland; and on the weft, it has Hackinfack river. 
The inhabitauts are chiefly defcendants of the Dutch fet. - 
ers, 
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Bercen Neck, is the fouthern extremity of the above 
townthip. 

Bercen, atown of Germany, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and principality of Hanau’ Munzenberg. ‘The en- 
virons produce excellent wine—Alfo, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of the ifle of 
Rugen; its ancient name was Gora. It is fituated in ‘the 
centre of the ifland, where are held the tribunals of Swedifh 

’ Pomerania. N. lat. 54° 28’. E. long. 13° 40. 

Bercenon the Dumme, atown of Germany, in Lower Sax- 
ony, and principality of Zell, 12 miles S. W. of Danneberg. 

BERGENHUYS. See Bercen, /upra. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, afea-port town of Dutch Bra- 
bant, feated on an eminence, in the middle of a morafs, near 
the eaitern fhore of Zoom, at its junGtion with the Scheldt. 
It was firit furrounded by a wall in 1287, by the firft lord of 
the town, ard ereéted into a marquifate by the emperor 
Charles V. in 1533. The church, which isa beautiful ftruc- 
ture, was made collegiate in 1442. The houfes are well 
built, and the market places and fquares handfome and {pa- 
cious. It has a good tra& of land under its jurifdiction, 
with feveral villages, and fome iflands in the Scheldt. This 
place, naturally itrong on account of the moraffes that fecure 
it, was regularly fortified in 1629, and efteemed nearly im- 
pregnable. he fortifications are reckoned the maiter-piece 
of that great engineer Coehorn. It was unfuccefsfully be- 
fieged by the prince of Parma in 1588, andalfo by the mar- 
quis of Spinola in 1622. In 1746, the marechal Saxe de- 
puted count Lowendahl to lay fiege to it with 36,000 men; 
and after perfevering attacks, anda vigorous, obftinate de- 
fence, in which many lives were loft, it was furrendered to 
the French, who became matters of the whole navigation of 
the Scheldt. At the peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle, it was re- 
fiored tothe Dutch. It is diftant 18 miles N. N. W. from 
Antwerp. N. lat. 51° 30’. E. long. 4° 15’. 

BERGENTE, in Ornithology, one of the names of anas 
marila. (Scaup. Duck.) Bloch, befch derberl naturf. & ce. 

BERGERA, fo called from Chriit. Joh. Berger, profef- 
for at Kiel, in Botany, Auth. D. Konig. Lin. gen. Schreb. 
n.718. Clafs andorder, decandria monogynia. Gen.Char. Cal. 
perianth, five-parted, very fmall, acute, {preading, perma- 
nent. Cor. petals five, oblong, bluntifh, fpreading. Stam. 
filaments ten, five alternately fhorter; anthers round. Pi/f. 
germ roundifh, fuperior; ftyle filiform, club-fhaped ; ftizma 
turbinate, fhining, with tranfverfe grooves. Per. berry 
fubglobular, one-celled. Seeds two. 

Eff. Char. Cal. five-parted. Pet. five ; Eerry fubglobular, 
ene-celled, with two feeds. 

Species, 1. B. Koenigii. 
tree, with the bark of alder. 
Martyn. 

BERGERAC, in Geography, a town of France, and 
principal place of a diltri&t, in the department of the Dor- 
dogne ; beautifully fituate in an extensive plain on the Dor- 
dogne, which divides it mto two towns, called “St. Martin,”’ 
and “ St. Magdelaine.” It isarich, commercial, and po- 
pulous town, containing about 8540 inhabitants. In the 
canton are 14,140. The territorial extent comprehends 
175 kiliometres, and the number of the communes is 12. 
Before the revocation of the edi& of Nantes, it is faid there 
were 40,000 Proteftants in this town and neighbourhood, 
WN. lat. 44° 51. Belong. 0° 37’. 

BERGFINK, in Ornithology, the name of jringilla mon- 
tifringilia, in the Hilt. Birds. Frifch, fander naturf. Se. 

BERGGANS, (Kolbe) the mountain zoofe, anas mon- 
tana. Gmelin. 

BERGGIEFZHUBEL,or Berco Gissuuset,in Geo- 
graphy, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 


Lin. Mantiffi. 563. A. leafy 
A native of the Eatt Indies. 
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and margrayiate of Meiffen, near which aré warm medicinal 
f{prings, Gmiles fouth of Pima. . 

BERGH, or BzrGcianp, an ifland in the Indian fea, 
north of Naffau ifland, and fouth-weit of the iflund of Su- 
matra. Slat 2% 50’. E. long. r00°. 

BERGHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle ef the 
Upper Rhine,and county of Waldeck, and by the new French 
diitribution, the chief place of a canton, in the department of 
Roer, and difti@ of Cologne, containing 469 inhabitants, 
and the population of the canton is eitimated at 10,365, dif- 
tributed in 44 communes; 4 miles S, E. of Waldeck. 

BERGHEM, in Biography. See Bercuem. 

BERGHIRI, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the pro- 
vince of Kurdiitan, 70 miles S. E. of Betlis. —~ 

BERGHMOT, or Beremore, vulgarly barmote, form- 
ed from the Saxon berg, mons ; and mote, conventus, affembly, 
or meeting. See BARGHMOTE. 

BERGLAX, in Jchthyology, one of the fynonymous 
names of corpyhena rupefris, Strom. Sondm. 

BERGIA, fo called from P. J. Bergius, M. D. profef= 
for of natural hiftory at Stockholm, in Botany. Lin. gen. 
Reich. p. 631. Schreb. 791. Juff. 301. Clafs and order, 
decandria pentagynia. Nat. Ord. Succulente. CaryophylleesJui. 
Gen. Char. Ca/. perianth, five-parted, {preading; leaflets 
lanceolate, permanent. Cor. petals five, oblong, {preading, 
the length of the calyx. Sam. filaments ten, briitle-fhaped, 
of middling length ; anthers roundith. Pi/?. germ roundifh, 
fuperior; ftyles five, very fhort, approximating; ftigmas 
fimple, permanent. Per, capfule fimple, fubglobular, mu- 
cronate, with five little fwellings, five-celled, five-valved 5, 
valves ovate, flat, opening along the furrows, permanent, 
{preading very widely. Szeds numerous, minute. 

Eff. Char. Cai. tive-parted ; Pet. five; Cap/. one, glo- 
bular, with fwellings, five-celled, five-valved; valves re- 
fembling petals; Seeds very many. 

Species, 1. B. capenfis. Lia. Syft. 431. Reich. 2. 386. 
Suppl. 243. Mant. 241. Pola-tsjira, Rheed. Mal. 9. 153. 
t. 78. Leaves lanceolate, or elliptic, flowers in whorls.”? 
This has the ftature of Ammonia. A native of Tranquebar, 
inthe Eaft Indies, and therefore mifnamed Capenfis. The 
valves of the capfule, continuing after it is ripe, form a kind of 
five-petalled wheel-fhaped flower. 2. B. g/omeruta.Lin. Syft. 
431. Suppl. 243. “ Leaves obovate, crenulate, flowers glome- 
rate.”? Found at the Cape of Good Hope by Bergius. Martyn. 

BERGIER, Nicuotas, in Bisgraphy, was born at 
Rheims in 1557, and became profeflor of the univerfity in 
his native city, where he was educated for the law, and be- 
came fyndic. Under this character he vifited Paris, and 
there formed an intimate friendfhip with Peirefc, and du Puy, 
by whom he was induced to execute a work which he had 
projected on the high roads of the empire. M. de Bellievre 
took him to his houfe, and procured for hima penfion, with 
the brevet of hiftoriographer. He died in 1623. The 
principal of his works are his ‘* Hiltoire des grand chemins 
del’ Empire Romain,” firft printed in 1622, 4to. and reprinted, 
with notes, at Bruffels, in 2 vols. gto. in 1729. This valu- 
able work was tranflated into Latin by Henninius, and is in- 
cluded in the roth volume of Grevius’s Roman Antiquities. 
Bergier alfo wrote in French “ A {ketch of the Hittory and 
Antiquities of Rheims, with curious remarks concerning the 
eftablifhment of the people, and the foundation of the towns 
of France,’’ 4to. 1635. 

BERGIMUS, ia Ancient Mythology, a deity peculiar to 
the inhabitants of Brefcia, in Italy, where he had a temple, 
and an order of priefts. Gruter, Muratori, and Spon, 
have recorded many infcriptions relating to this deity. It 
is thought that he was the god of the mountains, becaufe 
berg, in Celtic, fignifies a mountain. 
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BERGMANN, Torsern, in Biography, profeffor of che- 
miftry at Upfal, was born at Catherineberg, in Weft Goth- 
land, March zoth 1735; and after having finithed the firt 
courfe vf his education, entered at the univerfity of Upial. 
His application, particularly to the ftudy of mathematics and 
natural philofophy, was fo intenfe, that his health was endan- 

d; and as thefe {ciencesafforduo peculiar profpeé of emo- 
ate relation, who had the charge of him, difcouraged his 
profecutien of them, and rendered it ueceffary for him to 
conceal the books which affifted him in his favourite ftudies. 
At the clofe of a year his health was fo much impaired, that 
the reftoration of it required an intermiflion of his application, 
and a courfe of exercife, which obliged him to return to his 
family. His hours of relaxation were, however, occupied in 
the ftudy of botany and entomology, and his difcoveries in 
the lait of thefe {ciences were communicated to Linnzus. 
As foon as his health was re-eftablifhed, he returned to the 
univertity, with ample permiffion to purfue thofe ftudies which 
were molt agreeable to hisinclination. Befides mathematics 
and natural philofophy, he direGied his attention to natural 
hiltory, under the patronage of Linnzus; and began witha 
memoir on the nature of the fubftaace found in certain 
waters, and called coccus aquaticus, which he found to be 
the egg of a leech, including 10 or 12 young. This was 
followed by other memoirs on the hiftory of infe&ts which 
attack fruit-trees, and the means of preventing their ravages ; 
and he propofed a method of clafling thefe infeGs from the 
form of the larva, in which ftate the deftruGtion of noxious 
infeéts is moft effential. About this time, the famous Swedifh 
naturalift teftified his efteem of Bergmann’s character and 
talents, by giving his name to anew fpecies of infeéts. In 
1761, Bergmann was appointed profeffor of mathematics 
and natural philofophy in the univerfity of Upfal; and both 
before and after this time he enriched the volumes of the 
Swedifh aéts with feveral papers on philofophical fubjeéts. 
His paper, containing “‘ A Review of the feveral explana- 
nations which Natural Philofophers have given of the Rain- 
bow,”’ was publifhed in 1759; and in 1760, he publifhed 
fome thoughts “ On the origin of thofe meteors, which are 
not accompanied by any fenfible found or explofion,’’? and 
alfo “ On the opinions held by Philofophers relating to the 
Twilight,” to which is prefixed an account of Mairan’s 
“ Anticrepufculum,” or that of the horizon oppofite to the 
fun. In 1761, andin 1762, profeffor Bergmann wrote on 
the fubje& of ele&tricity, in confequence of a correfpondence 
with Mr. Wilfon; and particularly on the eleétrical quality 
of Iceland cryftal, and double refrating {par. His remarks 
on the tenthredo, or faw-fly, fhewing how to diltinguith be- 
tween the caterpillars of this infect and thofe of the Entterfly 
and moth, and difcovering the feet inthe latter tobe nevermore 
than 16, andthofeof thetenthredoalways exceedingthatnum- 
ber, were publithed in 1763; and the fame'year produced the 
unfatisfa€tory refult of fome ele&trical experiments, made with 
filk of various colours. In 1764, the profeffor wrote a paper 
to afcertain, from a number of obfervations, the height in the 
atmofphere at which the aurora borealis exifts (fee Aurora 
fedex La and in 1765 and 1766, he wrote again on elec- 
trical fabjeéts ; and principally on the property and laws of 
eleGtricity in the tourmalin, which had been referred to his 
examination by the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm. At this time it does not appear that the fubject of 
chemiftry had employed much of Mr. Bergmann’s attention ; 
however, in 1767, on the refignation of Wallerius, he was 
chofer: to fucceed him as profeffor of chemiftry and metal- 
lurgy. ‘Tbisappointment was much oppofed by the party 
of the former profeffor, united with cthers who envied 

ann’s rifing merit ; and their oppofition was fupported 
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by lan fevere criticiims on two papere, which the profeflor 


publithed at this time, relating to the depuration of alum, 
in which he recommends the ufe of argillaceons earth, and 
propofes tobacco-pipe clay, inftead of alkali, to free it from 
the vitricl. But the prince royal of Sweden, who zfterwards 
fucceeded to the throne, and who was then chancellor of the 
univerfity of Upfal, determined the difpute, and fixed him in 
the profeffor’s chair. With enlarged views of the practical 
importance and utility of chemiftry, of what had already been 
performed in this department of fcience by preceding authors, 
and of what yet remained to be done, Bergmann profecuted 
his chemical refearches, and by a combination of experimental 
analyfis with mathematical reafoning, he extended and im- 
proved this {cience by a variety of valuable difcoveries and 
obfervations. In order to purfue his experiments and in+ 
phe with the greater facility, and to communicate the re- 
ult with advantage to his pupils, he formed, near his labo- 
ratory, acabinet, in which all the mineral fubftances were 
ranged in order, together with the produéts of thofe experi- 
ments which had afcertained their compofition. Another 
colle@ion exhibited all the minerals of Sweden, arranged ac- 
cording to the places where they are found. Ina third, were 
exhibited models of the various machines and apparatus by 
means of which thefe fub{tances: were converted into ufeful- 
articles, which articles were placed near the materials from: 
which they were formed. From this fyftematical arrange- 
ment Bergmann derived peculiar advantage in his profeffion 
as ateacher. While he excelled as a profeflor of chemiftry 
and mineralogy, and devoted much of his time to this occu- 
pation, he was actively and inceflantly employed in making 
difcoveries which have placed him in the firltrank of phile- 
fophical chemifts. He examined the carbonic acid, difco- 
vered by Black, and denominated fixed air, in its feveral pro- 
perties and habitudes. Nickel, manganefe, the magnefian 
earth, and barytes, which were newly-difcovered fubitances, 
were particularly inveftigated by Bergmann, and afforded’ 
materials for regular std perfpicuous treatifes. The acid 
obtained from fugar, and many other vegetables, by the ab- . 
ftraction of the mitric acid, and thofe acids which are ob- 
tained from arfenic, molybdena, fluor fpar, and tunpiften, 
were difcovered either by himfelf or fome of his difciples; 
and to him we are indebted for leading the way in the invefti- 
ation of their properties, and for afcertaining many intereft- 
ing phenomena attending their combinations. From him we 
learn, that iren contains a number of foreign admixtures, 
chiefly of a metallic nature, and that the three ftates of crude 
iron, and malleable iron, and fleel, principally depend upon 
the greater or lefs abundance of carbon. In his analyfis of 
waters, he added, to the re-agents before ufed, other fub- 
{tances more effeétual, and whillt he evinced the imperfec- 
tion of this method, he rendered it much more accurate. 
He alfo afcertained the quantities of produéts, without fepa- 
rating them from all their combmations ; and in this way he 
infers the quantity of metal from the weight of precipitate it 
affords, by the addition of an alkali, or fome other known 
fubftance, from tables founded on former experiments. He 
likewife analyfed the precious ftones, known by the name of 
gems, and devifed peculiar methods for feparating them into 
the known earths in determinable proportions. Profeffor 
Bergmann evinced the neceflity and utility of performing 
docimattic operations in the humid way, or by an analyfis, in 
which liquid folvents are ufed ; and he alfo exhibited the ad- 
vantages of the procefs by fire, applied to materials in minute 
portions, by means of the ee cither upon a piece of 
charcoal, or in a {poon of pure filver.. ‘This mode of exa- 
mining mineral fubitances, united with that of the habitudes 
which they exhibit, with a few fimple re-agents, facilitated 
the claflification of them, according to their chemical pro- 
perties ; a method adopted by this ingenious chemift, with- 
out. 
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out the exclufion or difparagement of that method of inveiti- 
gation which regards the external character. This appears 
from his fhort eflay on the forms of cryftals. The fubjec& 
of eleCtive attractions engaged the particular attention of pro- 
feflor Bergmann; and he engaged in the laborious undertak- 
ing of improving and extending the tables of Geoffroy, for 
which he perceived that, according to his views, no lefs than 
30,000 experiments would be neceffary. He therefore, 
under an apprehenfion that his life would not allow the com- 
pletion of his plan, contented himlelf with publifhing, 
what appeared to him to be an imperfeé&t work, though it 
was otherwife regarded by the fcientific world. His table 
of fimple affinities is the firft, that exhibits the laws of affini- 
ties as they are obferved in the dry way ; and in his {cheme 
it is feen at once whether the operation takes place in the 
humid or dry way ; what are the fubftances prefented to each 
other; their component parts and proportions ; the nume- 
rical expreflions of their attractions; what new compounds 
take place; and whether they fall down, or fublime, or re- 
main in folution, and which of them are thus refpectively 
affected. (See Arrinity.) In this work, as well as in his 
work on metallic precipitates, Bergmann, not apprifed of 
thofe effets of oxygen, which have been developed in later 
times, confiders the exiftence of phlogifton, or a common 
principle of inflammability, as an acknowledged truth. He 
alfo admits of the matter of heat as a felf-exiftent inde- 
pendent principle, and feems not to have apprehended that it 
may be a diftin& modification. Accordingly, thefe two 
principles enter into many of his explanations of fats ; but 
mm all thofe explanations, the matter is arranged with fuch 
order and perfpicuity, that it is extremely eafy to fubftitute 
the abforption of oxygen inftead of the extrication of phlo- 
gilton, and the contrary effeét wherever the latter imaginary 
principle, as it isnow thought to be, is abforbed. The life 
of profeffor Be-gmann, like that of other ftudious and {cien- 
tific men, admits of little variety. Attentive to the duties of 
his profeffion, he refided conftantly at Upfal, and had the 
honour to be eleéted reGtor of the univertity, which in his 
time was divided into two parties, of theologians and civilians 
on one fide, and of natural philofophers on the other, be- 
tween whom Bergmann maintained peace and equality. The 
king of Pruffia wifhed to engage the profeffor of Upfal to 
become a member of his academy, and to remove te Berlin ; 
but attached to his office, though exhaufted by it, and ina 
declining ftate of health, which might have been relieved by 
a warmer climate, and under obligations of gratitude to 
Guttavus, king of Sweden, who had been his benefactor, 
and who had honoured him with the order of Vafa, he declined 
‘the propolal, and remained at Upfal. The difciples of his 
fchool, of whom the celebrated Scheele fultamed a very 
diftinguifhed rank and charaéter, refleCted honour on their 
mafter, who never failed to encourage their refearches, and 
to mention their difcoveries in terms of approbation and 
refpe&. How much fir Torbern Bergmann was efteemed 
whilft he lived, in every part of Europe, it is needlefs to 
fay ; and of his works it is fufficient to obferve, that, not- 
withftanding the rapid improvements which have taken place 
fince his time in chemical {cience, they will long remain re- 
pofitories of facts and reafoning, to which every philofopher 
mui{t recurs When it is confidered that he began this pur- 
fuit rather at a late period of life, and that he made his various 
difcoveries in the courfe of 17 years, and that he died before 
he attained his 50th year, his death will be regretted as a 
premature event, by which fociety fuftained a very confider- 
able lois. He died.on the 8th of July 1784, at the baths of 
Medwi in Sweden. His works were very numerous; the 
_principal of them are as follows: viz. ‘* Opufcula phyfica 
et chemica, plerague feorlim antea edita jam ab auctore ccl- 
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le&ia, revifa et aucta;” publithed in Latin in vols. Svo. in 
1779 1780), 1783, and tranflated by Dr. Cullen of Dublin, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with illuftrationsand notes by the tranflator. 
«‘ Meditationes de fyftemate foffilium naturali;”’ printedinthe 
4th volume of the T'ranfa€tions at Upfal for 1784, and 
tranflated into Englifh in 1788, in 8vo.; ‘ Phyfick 
Befkrifnung oefoer Jordklotet,” or phyfical defcription of 
the earth, in 2 vols. in which he has given lucubrations on 
the ftru@ure and form of the earth; ‘ Eflay on the ufeful- 
nefs of Chemiftry,”’ publifhed in Swedith in 1779, and tranf- 
lated into Englifhin 1783, 8vo.; twoacademical differtations 
on the origin and progrefs of chemiftry, intitled « De 
Primordiis Chemiz,”’ in 1777, and ‘* Chemie Progreflus a 
medio Sze. vii. ad medium Sec. xvii.” in 1782; and ‘Scia- 
graphia Mineralis,”’ or outlines of Mineralogy, firft printed 
in 1782, at Leipfic and Deffau, and tranflated into French 
by M. Mengez, and into Englifh by Dr. Withering in 1783, 
8vo. Eloge of Bergmann, inferted in the Aéts of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris for 1784. Coxe’s Travels in 
Sweden, &c. vol. iv. p. 228, &c. Gen. Biog. 
BERGMANNIA, in Entomology, a {peciesof PHALENA 
(Tortris), with pale yellow wings, {potted with bright yel- 
low; fatcia whitifh, and the third bifid; found inthe gar-~ 
dens of Germany and northerly parts of Europe. 
BERGOO, in Geography, a diftri@ of Abyffinia, fituate 
north of Darfur, and fouth of Bornou, between 15° and 19? 
of N, lat. and between about 24° and 27°31’ E.long. Its 
capital is Wara, in N. lat. 15° 30’. E. long. 25° 30’. Bergoo 
is {aid to be 15 days or (allowing 124 geographical miles per 
day) 1874 geographical miles in extent, from E. to W. and 
from N. to S. 20 days, or 250 miles. Within about a 
day’s journey of Wara, are faid to be eight large mountains, 
the inhabitants of each of which ufe a diftin@ language. 
They are Mahometans, zealoufly attached to the faith ; and 
readthe Korandaily. They are faid to bebrave, andfurnifhthe 
armies of the fultan of Bergoo with recruits as often as they 
are required. ‘They make war by fudden incurfions, travert- 
ing and laying wafte a large {pace in a fhort time. On thefe 
occafions they leave their women behind, and are therefore 
better adapted to military operations than the people of 
Darfur, who never march withouta hott of female attendants. 
The people of Bergoo feldom make <“ felatea,”’ i. e. an ex- 
pedition to procure flaves by foree. Some of the idolatrous 
nations, dependent upon Bergoo, are reprefented as conduét- 
ing their wars ina very formidable manner. The combatants 
never retreat ; and the women behind light a fire, in which 
they heat the heads of the {pears, and exchange them for 
fuch as are cooled in the combat. They alfo ufe poifoned 
weapons. Mr. Browne informsus, that in a remote part of 
the pagan country, from which flaves are brought, the in- 
habitants eat the flefh of prifoners taken in war. They are 
alfo habituated to ftrip off the fkin of the hands and faces of 
their flaughtered foes, which, afterundergoing fome prepara- 
tion, is worn asan emblem of triumph. “Their arms, which 
are a fpear and _a javelin, are formed of iron, wrought by 
themfelves. Thele they make red-hot, and ftick the point 
in atree, where they leave them till the juice is dried; and in 
this manner, according to report, they acquire a moft deadly 
oifon, Browne’s Travels in Africa, p. 310. 468. 
BERGSNYLTRA, in J/chthyology, the name under 
which Linus mentions Laérus /uillus of Fn. Suec. in Jt. 
Weoth. 179. 
BERGSPERLING, in Ornithology, the name of Fringilla 


-montanain ¥rifch. birds. 


BERGSTADT, in Geography, atown of Moravia, inthe 
circle of Olmutz, 18 miles north of Olmutz. 

BERGSTRASS, along traé& or tongue of land, on the 
fide of the Rhine, between Heidelberg-and Darmitadt. It 


contains 
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contains a few {mall places as Bentheim, Oppenheim, and 
_ Weinheim. It has in it a highway, commandipg profpects 
of wide extent. The belt part of this continued chain of 
_ hills is from Heidelberg to Benfheim, where it is about 8 
leagues long and four broad. On the right hand it is covered 
with woods near the top, and nearer the plain with vineyards. 
The level road is planted with rows of walnut-trees, and on 
~~ Salant trees Sr'4Band merdowe that ars, ver, fgtile- a Bhie 
fiderable profit to the country by the wood and the fruit ; and 
the wine produced there is an inexhanftible fource of fupply to 
the inhabitants. In one yearthey have exported 40,000 rough 
made walnut tree mufket ftocks, from thefe parts to Saxony. 
From the nuts they make an excellent oil, which ferves the 
common people inftead of butter, and the inferior fort is ufed 
for lamps. The almond trade, of which great quantities 
grow along the Bergitrals, is very confiderable. The warmth 
of the climate, and goocnefs of the foil in the Bergitrafs, are 
fach, that after rye-harveft the land may be fown:a fecond 
time with fpelt, buck-wheat, or oats, which are always 
reaped the fame year. 

BERGUES, or Bere, or Bercues St. Vinox, atown of 
France, and principal place of a diltriét, in the department of 

“the North ; fo calied from St. Vinox, a Flemifh lord, who 
lived here. It is feated on the river Colme, at the union of 
feveral canals, which pafs to Dunkirk, Gravelines, St. Omer, 
Furnes, &c., and contains two parifhes. Berg was the laft 
town of Weft Flanders which held out for the Dutch in the 
s6th century. [twas taken by the French in 1658, and 
confirmed to them by the peace of the Pyrenées in the fol- 
lowing year. Since that time it has been fortified by new 
works, and the country round it may be laid under water by 
means of fluices; 14 league fouth of Dunkirk. It contains 
5085 inhabitants, and in the canton are 14,026. The terri- 
torial extent comprehends 130 kiliometres, and _13 com- 
munes.- N. lat. 50° 57’. E. long. 2° 35’. 

BERGUN, a [mall town of Swifferiand, in the country of 
the Grifons, near a river which flows from a lake of the 
fame mame, and difcharges itfelf into the Albula. It lies be- 
tween the Albula and the Inn, about 6 miles from the latter, 
and 12 miles from the former. N. lat. 46° 31’. E. long. 3° 55’. 

BERGWERBEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, two miles north of Weiffenfels. 

ERGWERK, a town of Hungary, 13 miles weft of 
Steinam. 

BERG-ZABERN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and duchy of Deux Ponts, feated on the 
Erlbach, 30 miles fonth-caft of Deux-ponts. By the new 
arrangement of the French, it is the chief place of a canton 
in the department of the Lower Rhine, and difttrict of Wif- 
fembourg, containing 1947 inhabitants. ‘The canton has 
9,005 ; its extent is 150 kilometres, and the communes are 
15. N. lat 49°7’. E. long. 7° 54’. 

BERIA, Beate, Beary, in Middle Age Writers, denotes 
a large open field; and the cities and towns of England, 
which end with that word, are built in plain and open places, 
and do not derive their names from boroughs, as fir Henry 
Spelman imagines. That the word ‘‘ beric,’’ which has been 
confounded with ‘ bury,” and “* borough,” is a flat wide 
campaign, is proved from fufficient authorities, by the learned 
Du Frefne, who obferves, that “ Beria Sti. Edmundi,” men- 
tioned by Matt. Paris, fub. ann. 1174, is not to be taken for 
the town, but for-the adjoining plain. Befides, many flat 
wide meads, and other open grounds, are called by the 
names of “* beries,”” and * berry-ficlds ;” thus the fpacious 
meadow between Oxford and Ifley was in the rcign of king 

Athelftan called * Bery ;” and the largeft pafture ground in 

aaa in the county of Buckingham is kuown by the 

ou. IV. 
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name of ‘ Beryfield.” And though thefe meads have been 
interpreted demefne, or manor meadows, yet they were in 
reality any flat or open meadows, that lay adjoining to any 
vill or farm. (Cowel.) Hence alfo«* berras affartare” fig- 
nifies to dry or plough up heaths and downs ; and hence gir 
Warrens are called “ coney-berries,”? 

BERIBERIA, or Bertzera, in Medicine aukit int} 
Wu indies, Lt 1s called by fome Britith authors, who i Ri 
written on the difeafes of hot climates, the darbicrs. eee 
ing to Bontins, it comes on with great wearinefs, trembling, 
numbnefs, and peculiar tingling fenfation of the limbs, fo that 
the patient is rendered incapable of walking,or otherwife ufing 
them. The upper as well as lower limbs are often affeCted. 
Sometimes it is accompanied with a faultering fpeech. Its 
attack is generally fudden. Thofe whom it affli&ts are chiefly 
the lower clafs of people, who imprudently get chilled after 
being heated, by drinking cold water; but more efpecially 
by fleeping in the night air, after great fatigue or intoxication. 
The remedies againit this obftinate complaint are flrong 
frictions, aromatic fomentations, warm-bathing, and fudorific 
deco¢tions. According to Bontius, the mott efficacious 
topical application is a fpecies of naphthe, or petroleum, 
from Sumatra, uied as a liniment. The natives of India 
(fays Dr. Lind) have a method of putting the patient into 
a hole dug into the ground, and covering him with fand up 
to his neck; this is done in the middle of the day, and he re- 
mains there as long as he can bear the heat of the fand, which 
is conliderable. Camphire, and a decoétion of guaic wood, 
have fometimes produced a good effet; alfo the exprefled 
bitter oil of the mergoofe, an Indian plant. But notwith- 
ftanding the ufe of the moft powerful nervous medicines, the 
patient generally continues paralytic for fome months, unlefs 
he is removed into another air. 

On the Malabar coaft (continues the laft mentioned author) 
this difeafe is moft violent and frequent, and attacks both 
natives and {trangers, e{pecially in the months of December, 
January, February, and March. During thefe months, the 
land winds blow every morning about fun-rife, from the 
neighbouring mountains, with remarkable coolnefs; and fuch 
as, being tempted by the ferenity of the feafon, fleep expofed 
to thefe winds, are often fuddenly feized with a very painful 
fenfation in the periofteum of the arms and legs. In perfons 
of a good conftitution, this pain abates as the day advances, 
and as the air becomes warmer ; but in others it continues for 
a confiderable time, attended with a weaknefa of the knees, 
and uneafy fenfations in the calves of the legs and foles of the 
feet, efpecially on any attempt to walk, This is fcarcely ever 
cured by medicine, till after the thifting of the monfoon, un 
lefs the patients can be removed to the coaft of Coromandel, or 
to any place to the ealtward of the Balagat mountains, where, 
by the change of air, they quickly recover. See Bontius de 
Med, Indorum ; and Lind on Difeafes incidental to Europeans 
in Hot Climates, 

BERICARIA, See Bercarta, 

BERIEZEN, in Geography. See Beresina. 

BERIGAN, a townot Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, 
and capital of the country of Beni-Mezzab. N. lat. 32° 15’. 
E. long. 2° 59’. 

BERINBAL, a town of Egypt, on the weft branch of 
the Nile, 7 miles S. E. of Rofetta. 

BERING, in Biography and Geography. Sce Bernina. 

BERINGEN, in Gergrapliys a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia, and bifhopric of Liege, 18 miles N.W. 


of Maettricht. 
BERINGOU. See Beerine’s J/fland. 
Mediterraf@in, 
rf BERISA, 


arharons 


BERINSCHUL, a rocky ifland in the 
near the coaft of Algiers. 
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BERISA, a town of Africa, in Kaffioa, wef of the town 
of Kaffina, feated on the river Neel Abeed, or Guin. N. lat. 
e 4c’, Evlong 9° 10’. 
SAP aerES G gable mentioned in Scripture, ufed fer 
cleanfing, or taking out fpota. Jerem. chap. ii. ver. 22. 
OF abich foap is madé ; ana fr /oxnr Galt wor te from the afhe $ 

hers, after Rudbeck, make it to be the dye of the purple hth. 
om Ic A, in Geography, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and principality of Weimar, on the Ilm; 
6 miles S.S.W. of Weimar.—Alfo, a town of Germany, in 
the fame circle, and principality of Eifenbach, on the Werra, 
g miles W. of Eifenbach. 

BERKA, or Berxu. See Barracoo. 

BERKASZESTTI, a town of European Turkey, in the 
province of Moldavia, on the Berbecz, 56 miles N.W. of 
Galatz. — 

BERKELEY, Dr. Georce, in Bisgraphy, the learned 
and ingenious bifhop of Cloyne in Ireland, was born March 
12, 1684, at Kilcrin, near Thomattown, in the county of 
Kilkenny ; and having received his preparatory education 
at Kilkenny {chool, under Dr. Hinton, was admitted at the 
age of fifteen, a penfioner of Trinity college, Dublin, of 
which he became a fellow, June 9, 1707. In this year he 
publifhed his firft literary eflay, written before he was 20 
years of age, entitled “* Arithmetica abfque Algebra aut 
Euclide demonftrata,” and evincing his talents for thofe fub- 
tile metaphyfical ftudies, by which he was afterwards fo 
eminently diftinguifhed. In 1709 was publifhed his ‘* Theory 
of Vifion,” being the firft attempt that was ever made to 
diftinguifh the immediate and natural objects of our fenfes 
from the conclufions which we have been accuftomed from 
infancy to draw from them, and to trace the boundary that 
divides them. For this purpofe he fhews, that although 
habit hath connected the ideas of fight and touch, fo that 
they are called by the fame names, they have originally no fuch 
conneGion, infomnch that a perfon born blind, and fuddenly 
made to fee, would, at firft, be unable to tell how any obje& 
that affected his fight would affe@t his touch, and from fight 
could not derive any ideas of diftance or external {pace, but 
would imagine that all the objeéts he faw were in his eye, 
or rather in his mind. In proof of this affertion, the cafe of 
a young man born blind, and couched at the age of 14, by 
Mr. Chefelden, mentioned at the clofe of his anatomy, has 
been adduced. This work was fucceeded in the following 
year by the “* Principles of Human Knowledge,” in which 
Berkeley controverted Mr. Locke’s account of abftraét ideas 
and general names, and attempted to prove that the com- 
monly received notion of the exiftence of matter is falfe, and 
inconfiftent with itfelf ; that thofe things which are called 
fenfible material obje€ts are not external, but exift in the 
mind, and are merely impreffions made upon our minds by 
the immediate a& of God, according to certain rules. termed 
laws of nature, from which, in the ordinary courfe of his 
government, he never deviates; and that the fteady adherence 
of the Supreme Spirit to thefe rules is what conftitutes the 
reality of things to his creatures, and fo effectually diftin- 
guifhes the ideas perceived by fenfe from fuch as are the 
work of the mind itfelf, or of dreams, that there is no more 
danger of confounding them together on this hypothefis 
than on the common fuppofition of matter. See AzsTRac- 
_ Tron, Bopy, Exisvence, and Marrer. 

Inthe year 1712, Berkeley’s attention was direGed, by 
the perufal of Locke’s “* Two Treatifes of Government,”? to 
thegoctrine of paffive obedience ; in fupport of which he 
printed the fubftance of three common-places or fermons, 


deliveredin the college chapel. In confequence of this pub- 
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lication, he was reprefented as a Jacobite, and prevented frorm 
obtaining fome preferment in the church of Ireland, to which 
he had been recommended ; but the unfavourable impreffion 
that had been thus made on the mind of the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II., was removed by Mr. Molyneux, 
who took occafion of introducing Berkeley to queen Caro- 


a Bee oes hlithed. in London, a farther detepce 
of his fyem' of immateria fa: (ERNE Wed Dialogues be- 


tween Hylas and Philonous.” Such was the reputation 
which he had row acquired by his writings, for acutene{s 
of parts, and a beautiful imagination, that his company was 
courted even by thofe who did not embrace his opinions ;. 
and he was introduced to the acquaintance of perfons of 
rank and learning, by two gentlemen of oppofite principles, 
fir Richard Steele, and Dr. Swift. For the former, he 
wrote feveral papers in the ‘* Guardian,”’ and at his houfe 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Pope, which lafted during his 
whole life. Dean Swift alfo introduced him to lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton, and to other valuable acquaintance ; and 
procured for him the appointment of chaplain and fecretary to 
the earl of Peterborough, who being appointed ambajfflador to 
the king of Sicily, and to the other Italian ftates, took Berkes 
ley with him, in November 1713, Onhisreturn to England, 
in 1714, he found that his hopes of preferment had expired 
with the fall of queen Anne’s miniltry ; and he therefore 
accepted the offer of accompanying the fon of Dr. Afhe, 
bifhop of Clogher, in a tour through Europe. At Paris he 
vifited the illuftrious father Malebranche, whom he found 
in his cell, cooking, in a fmall pipkin, a medicine for an in- 
flammation of the lungs, with which he was afflicted ; and as 
they engaged in a converfation on Berkeley’s fy{tem, Male- 
branche, in the heat of difputation, raifed his voice fo high, 
and indulged the natural impetuolity of his temper to fuch 
a degree, that he brought on an increafe of his diforder, 
which carried him off a few days after, viz. OGober 13, 
1715. During four years’ abfence from England, Mr. 
Berkeley not only profecuted, what is ufually called by tra- 
vellers the grand tour, but he vifited Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily. The materials he colleéted, with a view to the. na- 
tural hiftory of the latter country, were unfortunately loft in 
his paffage to Naples; and this circumftance is the more to 
be regretted, as he has given to the world fatisfatory fpeci- 
mens of his talent for lively defcription, in his letters to Mr. 
Pope and Dr. Arbuthnot. At Lyons, in his way home, he 
drew up a curious tra&t, ** De Motu,” which he fent to the 
royal academy of {ciences at Paris, and which he committed 
to the prefs foon after his arrival in London, in 1721. The 
difaftrous South Sea fcheme of 1720, engaged his attention 
at this time, and he wrote “ an Effay towards preventing 
the ruin of Great Britain,” which was printed at London, 
in 1721. By his travels, his natural politenefs, and his talents 
for converfation were fo much improved, that he found eafy 
accefs to the beft company ;. and he was introduced by Mr. 
Pope to lord Burlington, who conceived for him a very high 
efteem on account of his diftinguifhed tafte and {kill in archi- 
te€ture, which had been the objeét of his particular ftudy 
in Italy. By this nobleman he was recommended to the 
duke of Grafton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and accom- 
panied him thither in 1721. Having been eleGed fenior fele 
low of his college in 1717, he now took the degrees of ba-= 
chelor and doétor in divinity. By the death of Mrs. Van- 
homrigh, the celebrated ‘* Vanefla,”” to whom he was, in- 
troduced by Dean Swift, in 1713, and who altered her pur- 
pofe of making the dean her heir, in confequence of dif- 
covering his conneGtion with “ Stella,” Dr. Berkeley became 
poffeffed of half her property, amouating to about 4000l. 
and in the difcharge of his office, as one of her executors, 
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committed to the flames feveral letters that had paffed in 

correfpondence between her and the dean, not, as he declares, 

becaufe there was any thing criminal in them, but becaufe 

he obferved a warmth in the lady’s ftyle, which delicacy re- 
yired him to conceal from the public. 

On the 18th of May 1724, Dr. Berkeley refigned his fel- 
lowfhip, and was promoted by his patron to the deanery of 
Derry, worth 1100). ger annum. Having for fome time con- 
ceived the benevolent project of converting the favage Ame- 
ricans to Chnitianity, by means of a college to be ereéted in 
the Summer iilands, otherwife called the ifles of Bermuda, 
he publifhed a propofal for this purpofe at London, in 1725, 
and offered to refizn his own opulent preferment, and to de- 
dicate the remainder of his life to the inftru€tion ef youth in 
America, on the moderate fubfiitence of 1col.ayear. Such 
was the influence of his diftinguifhed example, that three 
jenior fellows of Trinity college, Dublin, concurred with 
bim in his defign, and propofed to exchange, for a fettlement 
in the Atlantic ocean, at 4ol. per annum, all their flattering 
profpeéts in their own country. The propofal was enforced 
on the attention of the miniftry, not merely by confidera- 
tions of national honour and a regard to the caufe of Chrif- 
tianity, but by the immedate advantage likely to accrue 
from it to the government. Having, by diligent refearch, 
eftimated the value of the lands in the ifland of St. Chrifto- 

her’s, ceded to Great Britain by France at the treaty of 

trecht, he propofed to difpofe of them for the public ufe, 
and thus to raife a fum of money, part of which was to be 
applied to the eftablifnment of his college. The {cheme was 
communicated by the intervention of the abbé Gualtieri, or 
Altieri, to king George I. and by the royal command in- 
troduced into the houfe of commons by fir Robert Walpole. 
A charter was granted by his majeity for ereéting a college, 
by the name of St. Paul’s college in Bermuda, which was to 
confitt of a prefident and nine fellows, who were obliged to 
maintain and educate Indian children at the rate of tol. fer 
annum for each. The firft prefident, Dr. George Berkeley, 
and the firit three fellows named in the charter, thofe junior 
fellows of Dublin college abovementioned, were licenfed to 
hold their preferments in thefe kingdoms till the expiration 
of one year and a half after their arrival at Bermuda. The 
commons, in 1726, voted an addrefs to his majelty, praying a 

rant of fuch a fum to effe&t the above purpofe out of the 
Aon of St. Chriftopher’s already mentioned, as his majefty 
might think proper. The fum of 10,000!. was furnifhed by 
the misiller, and feveral private fubfcriptions were immedi- 
ately railed for promoting fo pious an undertaking. The 
dean having, in 1728, married the eldeft daughter of the 
right honourable John Forfter, efg. fpeaker of the Irifh 
houfe of commons, prepared to fet fail for Rhode ifland, in 
the execution of his {cheme, and took with him a pretty 
large fum of money of his own property, and a colleétion of 
books for the ufe of his intended library. Upon his arrival 
at Newport in Rhode ifland, he contratted for tne purchafe 
of lands on the adjoining continent, and fully expe¢ted that 
the purchafe money would, according to grant, be immedi- 
ately paid. His expe4ations, however, were dilappointed ; 
and after various excufes he was at length informed by bifhop 
Gibfon, at that time bifhop of London, in whofe diocefe the 
whole Welt Indies is included, that on application to fr 
Robert Walpole, he received the following honelt anfwer: 
“Tf you pat this queftion to mc,”’ jays fir Robert, * asa 
minifter, I muft, and can affure you, that the money hail, 
mott undoubtedly, be paid as foon as fuits with public con- 
venience; but if you afk meas a friend, whether dean Berke- 
ley fhould continue in America, expe@ing the payment of 
10,0001. I advile him, by all meana, to return home to Eu- 
rope, and to give up his prefent expcftations.”’ Accord- 


ingly, the dean, after having expended a great part of his 
private fortune, and more than feven years of his life in the 
cel of a laudable fcheme, returned to Europe. Be- 
ore he left Rhode ifland, he diftributed the books he had 
brought with him among the clergy of that province, and 
upon his arrival in London, immediately returned all the 
private fub{criptions that had been advanced for the fuppart 
of his undertaking. In 1732, he publifhed the ‘* Minute 
Philofopher,”’ a work confifting of a feries of dialogues, ‘on 
the model of Plato, in which he purfues the free-thinker 
through the various charaéters of atheilt, libertine, enthu- 
fiaft, {corner, critic, metaphyfician, fatalift, and {ceptic, and 
employs feveral new arguments from his own fyftem. OF 
the company, which at this time attended the philofophical 
converfations that were carried on in the prefence of queen 
Caroline, according toa praGice which had commenced when 
fhe was princefs of Wales, fome of the principal perfons were 
doors Clarke, Hoadly, Berkeley, and Sherlock. The debates 
that occurred were chiefly condu€ted by Clarke and Berkeley ; 
and Hoadly adhered to the former, as Sherlock did to the 
latter. Hoadly affected to confider the philofophy of Berke- 
ley, and his Bermuda projeét, as the reveries of a vifionary. 
Sherlock, on the other hand, efpoufed his caufe; and on 
the publication of the “ Minute Philofopher,”’ prefented. a 
copy of it to the queen, and left it to her majelty to deter- 
mine, whether {uch a work could have been the production 
of a difordered underftanding. The queen honoured Berke~ 
ley with admitting him to frequent vifits, and took plea- 
fure in bis converfation on {ubjects relating to America ; and 
upon a vacancy in the rich deanery of Down in Ireland, pro- 
cured it for him. But as lord Burlington had neglected to 
give proper notice of tbe royal intention to the duke of 
Dorfet, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and to obtain his 
concurrence, the duke was offended, and the appointment 
was not urged any farther. Upon this, her majefty declared, 
that fince they would not fuffer Dr. Berkeley to bea 
“ dean,” in Ireland, he fhould be a ‘ bifhop ;’? and accord- 
ingly, upon a vacancy in the fee of Cloyne, in 1733, he was 
promoted by letters patent to that bifhopric. In confe~ 
quence of this appointment, he refided continually at Cloyne, 
and devoted his time and attention to the faithful difcharge 
of all epifcopal duties. He revived in his diocefe the fem 
office of rural dean, vifited often parochially, and confirmed 
in feveral parts of his fee. In the profecuuon of his tludies, 
however, his diligence was unabated; and about this time 
he engaged in a controverfy with the mathematicians of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the fubjeét of Fluxions. He was 
led to it by the following occurences: Mr. Addifon having 
vilited Dr, Garth io his latt illnefs, addreffed him ferionfly 
on the neceflity of preparing for his approaching diflolution; 
but the doétor replied, * Surely, Addifon, | have good 
reafon not to believe thofe trifles, lince my friend Dr. Halley, 
who has deale fo much in demonttration, has ailured me, 
that the doctrines of Chriltianity are incomprehenfible, and 
the religion itfelf an impofture.’? Chis converfation being 
reported by Addifon to the bifhop, he took up arms ag winit 
this redoubtable dealer in demonttration, and addrefled to 
him “ the Analyft,”’ with a view of thewing that myfteries 
in faith were unjultly objefted to by mathematicians, who 
admitted much greater mytteries, and cwen falfehoods in 
{cience, of which he endeavoured to prove that the doétrine 
of fluxions farnithed an eminent example. See Fruxion. 
In the courfe of the controverfy on this fubjeét, the bifhop, in 
1735, publified a reply to Philalethes, fuppoled to be by Dr, 
Juri, entitled ‘* A Defence of Free-thivking in Mathema- 
tics.”” rom this controverfy, he diverted his thoughts to 
fubjects of more apparent utility ; and printed, in 1735, his 
*€ Queries,” for the good of Ireland; in 1736, his ‘+ Dil 
fs courle 
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ccurfe addreffed to Magiftrates ;”? and in 1750, his ** Maxims 
concerning Patriotifm ;”’ all of which evince his knowledge 
of mankind, and his zeal for the fervice of true religion, and 
of his country. In 1745, during the Scots’ rebellion, he 
addrefleda «* Letter tothe Roman Catholics” of his diocefe ; 
and in 1749, another to the clergy of that perfuafion in 
Ireland, under the title of “© a Word to the Wife,” which 
was fo well received by them, that they returned him their 
public thanks, with expreffions of marked efteem and re- 
fpe&, which defcribe him as ‘‘ the good man, the polite 
gentleman, and the true patriot.” That he difcovered this 
charaéter in a very eminent degree, was very generally ac- 
knowledged, and particularly by lord Chefterfield, who as 
foon as he was advanced to the government of Ireland, in 
1745, offered him the fee of Clogher, then vacant, and the 
value of which was double that of Cloyne. This offer the 
bifhop, moderate in his views, difinterefted in his fupport of 
government, and particulerly attached to his cultomary 
place of refidence at Cloyne, and to the conneGions and 
duties attending it, re{peCtfully declined. Towards the clofe 
of his life, he laboured under a nervous colic, the effet of 
his fedentary courfe of living, in which he found confider- 
able relief from the ufe of tar-water; and he therefore 
communicated his thoughts on this celebrated medicine to 
the public, in a treatife entitled “ Siris, a Chain of Philo- 
fophical RefleGtions and Enquiries concerning the Virtues of 
Tar-water,” printed a fecond time in 1747, and followed in 
1752, by “* Farther Thoughts on Tar-water,” which was 
his la‘t performance. 

In 1752, he removed, with his lady and family, to Oxford, 
for the purpole of fuperintending the education of one of his 
fons, who was admitted a ftudent at Chriftchurch college, in 
that univerfity: but fenfible in a high degree of the impropriety 
of non-refidence, he endeavoured firit to procure an exchange 
of his high preferment for fome canonry or headfhip at Ox- 
ford; and failing of fuccefs, he afterwards, bya letter to the 
fecretary of ftate, requefted permiffion to refign his bifhopric, 
worth at that time not lefs than 1400l. per annum. When 
the petition for this purpofe was prefented to his majefty, 
he declared he fhould die a bifhop in fpite of himfelf, and 
gave him full liberty to refide wherever he pleafed. Before 
he left Cloyne, he figned a leafe of the demefne lands in that 
neighbourhood, renewable yearly at the rate of 200l. and 
direGted this fum to be annually diftributed, until his return, 
among poor houfe-keepers of Cloyne, Youghall, and Ag- 
hadda. At Oxford he was highly refpeéted by the mem. 
bers of the univerfity ; but his refidence among them was of 
no long duration. On Sunday evening, January 14, 1753, 
whilft he was furrounded by his family, and his lady was 
reading to him one of Dr. Sherlock’s fermons, and alfo the 
leffon in the burial fervice, taken from 1 Cor. xv. whillt 
he was commenting upon it, he was fuddenly feized with 
a diforder, called the palfy of the heart, and inftantly ex- 
pired. His remains were interred at Chriftchurch Ox- 
ford, and a marble monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his widow, with a Latin infcription, drawn up 
by Dr. Markham, head matter of Weftminfter fchool, and 
now archbifhop of York. In this infcription he is faid to have 
been born in 1679, and his age to be 73; whereas his bro- 
ther, who furnifhed the particulars of his life, ftates the 
year of his birth to have been 1654, and of courfe he 
died at the age of 69. 

The perfon of bifhop Berkeley was handfome, his coun- 
tenance expreffive and benign, and his conititution robutt, 
till it was impaired by his fedentary life. At Cloyne he con- 
ftantly refe between three and four in the morning; and 
often {pent the greater part of the day in ftudy ; his favourite 
author, from whom many of his notions were borrowed, was 
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Plato. The enthufiafm of his private character, which was 
fingularly excellent and amiable, entered into his literary 
one: and it was manifefted in his public works, as well as 
in his life and converfation. Few perfons were ever held, 
by thofe who knew his worth, in higher eltimation than bi- 
fhop Berkeley. When bifhop Atterbury was introduced to 
him, he lifted up his hands in altonifhment, and exclaimed, 
** So much underftanding, fo much knowledge, fo much 
innocence, and fuch humility, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but angels, till 1 faw this gentleman.” 
This teftimony ferves to remove the air of hyperbole from 
the well-known line of his friend Mr. Pope :— 


“© To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’” 
y 


In matters of fpeculation, his natural ardour might, pof- 
fibly, have Jed him to imbibe fome notions that are more 
fanciful than juft. It has been faid, that towards the clofe 
of his life, he began to doubt the folidity of metaphyfical 
fpeculations, and that he therefore turned his thoughts to 
the more beneficial ftudies of politics and medicine. He has 
been charged by fome confiderable perfons, and particularly 
by bifhop Hoadly, with corrupting the native fimplicity of 
religion, by blending with it the fubtilty and obfcurity of 
metaphyfics ; and Mr. Hume afferts, that his writings form 
the beft leffons of fcepticifm which are to be found either 
among the ancient or modern philofophers, Bayle not ex- 
cepted; that ‘* all his arguments,” again{ft Sceptics, as well 
as again{ft Atheills and Free-thinkers, fays Hume, though 
otherwife intended, are, in reality, merely fceptical, appear 
from this, that they admit of no anfwer,and produce noconvidtion.? 
That his knowledge extended to the minuteit objeé&ts, and 
included the arts and bufinefs of common life, is teftified by 
Dr. Blackwell, in his ** Court of Auguftus.” The induftry 
of his refearch, and the acutenels of his obfervations, compre- 
hend not only the mechanic arts, but the various departments 
of trade, agriculture, and navigation; and that he pofleffed 
poetical talents in a confiderable degree, is evident from the 
animated letters that are found in the colle&tion of Pope’s 
Works, and alfo from feveral compofitions in verfe, particu. 
larly the beautiful ftanzas written on the profpc& of realiz- 
ing his noble fcheme relating to Bermuda, The claffical 
romance, entitled “* The Adventures of Signior Gaudentio 
He Lucca,”’ has generally but not truly been attributed to 

im. 

Befides the writings already mentioned, bifhop Berkeley 
publifhed at Dublin, in 1735, a {mall pamphlet relating to, 
the doctrine of Fiuxions, entitled ‘ Reafons for not reply- 
ing to Mr. Walton’s full Anfwer,” &c. His fmaller pieces 
were colle&ted and printed under his infpe€tion at Dublin in 
1752, under the title of ** Mifcellanies.’ ‘ The works of 
George Berkeley, D. D. iate Bifhop of Cloyne; to which is 
added an account of his life, and feveral letters, &c.?? were 
publifhed in 2 vols. 4to. in 1784. Biog. Brit. 

BERKENHOUT, Joun, fon of a refpeGable merchant 
of Leeds in Yorkfhire, but originally from Holland, was born 
about the year1730. Being intended by his father for mer- 
chandize, after receiving a {chool education at Leeds, he was 
fent to Germany, to acquire a knowledge of that language. 
Paying a vifit to the baron de Bielfeldt, a relation of his 
father, refiding at Berlin, he was, through the influence of 
that nobleman, firft made a cadet, and, in progreffion, an 
enfige, and afterwards a captain in the Pruflian army; but’ 
on the breaking out of a war between England and France, 
he obtained his difmiffion from the Pruffian fervice, and was 
preferred to the command of a company here. On the re- 
turn of peace, In 1762, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
commenced ftudent in medicine, and after a fhort refidence 
there, he removed to Leyden, and in the year 1765, took his 

degree 
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degree of doctor in that faculty. The thefis he wrote on 
this occafion is intitled, ‘* Difiertatio medica inauguralis de 

agra,’ and is dedicated to his relation the baron de Biel- 
rie On his return to England, he fettled at Ifleworth, 
near the Thames ; and foon after publifhed his “ Pharma- 
copeia medica,’’ which has been fo much approved, asto pafs 
through feveral editions. But he feems to have been of too 
active a difpofition to remain long in the practice of medicine, 
jn which he never made much progrefs. In 1778, he was 
appointed by government one of the commiflioners who were 
fent to America with a view of fettling the differences be- 
tween that country and England, and was the only one of 
them that was permitted to go to Philadelphia, where the 
congrefs was fitting. Here he remained fome time, but 
fulpe&ed at length by the congrelfs, and perhaps not without 
realon, of carrying ona fecret correfpondence with fome of 
the Americans, who difapproved of their proceedings, he 
was firlt fent to prifon, but was foon releafed, and then fent 
to his brother commiffioners at New York. On hisreturnto 
England, he received a penfion from government for the 
fervices he had endeavoured to render his country; on which, 
and his own fortune, he lived asa private gentleman to the 
time of his death, which happened on the 3d of April 
1791. 

De. Berkenhout was author of various works, befides thofe 
mentioned above. In 1770, he publithed ‘ Outlines of the 
Natural Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland ;” a ufeful 
manual for ftudents in that line. In 1758, ‘ Firft lines of 
the theory and pradtice of philofophical chemiftry ;”’ which 
he dedicatedto Mr. Eden (lord Auckland), who had been one 
of the commiffioners with him to America. He alfo wrote 
«© An Effay on the bite of a mad dog; ‘ An Anfwer to 
Dr. Cadogan’s Effay on the Gout ;’’ ** A Preface to the 
tranflation of Pomme’s treatife on hytteric difeafes.”” He was 
alfo the author of ** Lucubrations on ways and means,” from 
which the idea of feveral of our prefent taxes is faid to be 
taken; and of ** A Tranflation of count Teffin’s letters to 
the late king of Sweden.” New Biog. Dic&. 

BERKER’s Creek, Arian, in Geography, a fand which 
fhoots off from the land towards the fea, to the fouth of 
Blenk, or the fouth fand hill, on the cvaft of Holland. It 
is fituated on the fouth of the Land Deep channel into the 
Texel, the coal trending nearly N. and S. from the 
Maes to the Texel. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD, a market town of Hertford- 
fhire, England, is fituated in a fertile country, on the 
fouthern bank of the fmall river Bulberne, at the distance 
of 26 miles N. W. of London. ‘This town and its vici- 


nity have been the feat of war, and noted by hiftorians , 


as the property and refidence of fome of the Saxon kings, 
and other diftinguifhed characters of that nation. After the 
Norman conquelt it was poflefled by fome princes of the 
blood, and dukes of Cornwall. On the north fide of the 
town are the embankments, and other remains, of a confider- 
able caltle, which Camden fuppofed was built by Robert 
Moreton earl of Cornwall, who was brother to the con- 
queror, and enjoyed the manor, &c. from him. At this 
place the conqueror had an interview with the Englith no- 
bility, after his fuccefsful battle againft Harold. ‘The caflle 
raifed by carl Moreton, was demolifhed in his fon’s time, 
who was accufed of rebellion, and the town and manor 
forfeited to the crown. Henry II. granted the inhabi- 
tants many privileges, among which was the liberty of [ell- 
ing their goods free of tolls and duties, either in this coun- 
try or io Normandy, Aquitain, or Anjou. In Domefday- 
book we find filty-two burgeffes named in this town, whote 
mocrchaodize was chiefy wool, which was manufactured into 
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cloth on the continent. Henry II. kept his court here, 
as appears from a grant dated at this place, conferring 
the church of Havering in Effex on the monks of St. Ber- 
nard de Monte Iovis, to provide firing for the poor. King 
John, in the 7th year of his reign, granted this caftle and 
honour to Geoffrey Fitzpeers earl of Effex ; but two years 
after his death, thefe places were again in the King’s hands. 
The dauphin of France, in concert with the barons, befieged 
this fortrefs, which was bravely defended. The befieged 
made two fuccefsful fallies, and held out until the king fent 
them orders to furrender. Previoufly to the fecond year of 
Henry III. the markets were held here on a Sunday, but 
in that year they were changed for Monday, which is {till 
the market day. This caitle and lordfhip continued for a 
long period in the peffeflion of the earls and dukes of Corn- 
wall, and were repeatedly the {cene of rendezvous and baronial 
contention. The caftle was furrounded by a fofs and vallum, 
inclofing about four acres of ground,and the keep, or citadel, 
was placed on the north fide of it: upon the dilapidation of 
its walls, a large houfe was conflruéted with the materials, 
which was pofleffed in the rebellion by colonel Axtel. 

The town is much reduced from its former confequence, 
and confifts of one long ftreet, having St. Leonard’s hofpital 
at one end, and St. James’s atthe other. Thechurch, dee 
dicated to St. Peter, is a large handfome pile of building, 
and has feveral {mall chapels, or oratories, included within 
its walls; alfo fome curious old monuments. Here is an 
alms-houle for fix poor widows, who are jointly allowed sol. 
a year towards their maintenance. The town has alfo a chari- 
ty-{chool and a free grammar {chool ; the latter of which was 
endowed by king Edward VI. for 144 boys, and provided 
with a mafter and ufher. Befides thefe charitable founda- 
tions, here is another alms-houfe, which was endowed b 
John Layer and his wife, with alegacy of 1300]. Berkhamp- 
itcad gives the title of marquis to the duke of Cumberland. 
The chief trade of the place confifts in the turning of bowls, 
of fhovels, fpoons, and other articles, made of beech wood. 
Here are three annual fairs, and a ftatute fair for the hiring 
of fervants, &c. The houfes in the parith are 338, and the 
inhabitants, amount to 1690. This town is called Berk- 
hampitead St. Peter’s, in contradiftin@tion to another parith 
a little to the north of it, which was formerly feparated 
from this, and called Northchurch, or Berkhamitead St. 
Mary’s. Salmon’s Hiftory of Hertfordhhire, &c. 

BERKI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of 
Natolia, near the river Caifter; 36 miles E. of Smyrna. N. 
lat. 38° 23’. E. long. 25° 39’. 

BERKLEY, acounty of Virginiain North America, lies 
welt of the Blue ridge, north of Frederick county, and fe- 
parated from the ftate of Maryland, on the north and ealt 
by Potowmack river. This fertile county, about 40 miles 
long and 20 broad, has 16,781 free inhabitants, and 2932 
flaves. Its chief town is Martin{burg. 

Berxrey, the name of a county and town in Charlefton 
difirict, fouth Carolina, lying near Afhley and Cooper 
rivers, In the cenfus of 1791, it was called St. John’s 
parifh, in Berkley county, and contained 752 free perfons, 
and 5170 Slaves. 

Beaxvey, atownhhip of Briftol county in Maffachufetts, 
containing 850 inhabitants; 50 miles S. of Bolton. 

Beaxvey, or Berkerey, an ancient town of Gloucefter. 
fhire, England, is diftinguifhed in the annals of this country 
for its mafly baronial cattle, and the popular events that have 
occurred within its walle, The town 1s {carcely ever noticed in 
the page of hiflory, whilft the caitle is repeatedly mentioned, 
and referred to from the Norman conqueft to the difaltroua 
warfare in the feventeenth century. In fome old rae 
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this place is called Berchelai, and is diftinguifhed by the ap-- 


pellation of borough, though it does not appear ever to have 
fent members to parliament. Formerly the great public 
road from Briftol to Gloucefter, and from the weitern to the 
northern counties, pafled through the town, and confe- 
quently gave it fome advantages; but this road is now con- 
duéted through Newport, and fome other places, to the eaft 
of the town. This circumftance, with the powerful attrac- 
tions of Gloucefter and Briftol, have confpired to reduce the 
fize and confequence of this place, which at prefent confifts 
of one ftreet only. The river Avon flirts the jouthern fide of 
the town, and is navigable to the Severn for veflels of 40 or 
sotons. Thefe muft wait for high tide, which flows round 
the caftle gardens, and extends a fhort diftance above them. 
This part of the county is diftinguifhed by its fine pafture 
land, the rich cheefe made in its dairies, and the golden and 
London-pippin cyder, obtained from its orchards. The cheefe 
mottly made here is diftinguifhed by the double name of Glou- 
cefter, the beft of which is bought up by the London faGors, 
at high prices. (See Curese.) ‘Tie town is one of the 
five ancient boroughs of this county, which fubfifted in the 
time of Edward I. and though deprived of moft of its an- 
cient privileges, yet a mayor is annually elected. 

The manor of Berkley is one of the largeft in England, 

‘and was taxed in the Domefday book at 160 hides, and 294 
plough-tilages and a half. It was poflefled, immediately 
after the Norrman conqueft, by Roger de Berkeley, who 
came into England with the conqueror, and was rewarded 
by him with this manor. It has continued in this noble fami- 
ly withonr interruption to the prefent time, and ts now en- 
joyed by Frederick Augultus, the fifth earl of Berkeley, who 
is the twenty-firlt in defcent from Harding the Dane. 

The caftle of Berkeley is one of the moft perfect of the 
Englith baronial edifices, and has fuffered lefs by the fcourge 
of war and injudicious alteration, than any other Englifh 
caltle belonging to a fubje&t. Some parts of the original 
ftru@ture are {till perfeét, and are intereiling examples of the 
firft Norman archite@ure, which was employed in conftruct- 
ing the baronial caftles. ‘The fite of this building occupies 
an area of ground whofe outline is nearly circular. It rifes 
from a valley on the fouth and eall, and its other fides are 
guarded by embattled walls, towers, and fortified gates. 
The great entrance gate opens into a bafe court, having the 
keep on the left, and the domeftic apartments on the right, 
and in front. The keep, whofe walls are lofty and maffive, 
refembles the form of a Roman D, and is flanked by three 
femicircular towers, befides that in which the great ftone 
ftairs are contained. This is {quare, and has a {mall dark 
room near the top, where Edward 11. was fecretly murdered 
by the machinations of the bifhop of Hereford, who invented 
and direéled the execrabie deed. 

The elegant and energetic poet, Gray, notices this event 
in the following expreflive terms: 

¢¢ Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn fhall re-echo with affright, 
The fhrieks of death through Berkeley’s roof to ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing king.” 

The hall, chapel, and moft of the apartments, are fitted up 
and preferved nearly in their ancient ftyle, and in fome of 
them are feveral curious relics of antiquity. Among them 
are many fine old hiftorical portraits, and the fopha, chairs, 
and beditead, which belonged to the cabin of the circumnavi- 
gator fir Francis Drake. The hall, which is43 feet by 33, was 
built in the reign of Edward IIT. and has a fine old raftered 
roof, with a gallery at one end for the accommodation of 
minttrels, in * days of yore.”? Leland mentions feveral parks 
and chaces, as conneéted with this caftle at the time he 
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vifited it; but all, except two, have been converted to the 
more ufeful purpofe of farming. One of thefe, called Whit- 
ley park, which is inclofed with a wall feven miles in cit- 
cumference, {till remains, and contains much fire foreft- 
timber. 

At Purton near this caftle, the prefent earl of Berkeley has 
made a decoy pool, which is the only one in this county, 
and where a great number of wild ducks are annually netted. 
The celebrated Dr. Jenner, the great promoter of the vac- 
cine inoculation, was boro in this parifh. 

To the north of the caftle is the parifh church, which is 
a large handfome ftruéture, and contains feveral handfome 
and anctent monuments of the Berkeley family. The tower 
is a modern building, and conitruéted at a {mall diftance 
from the church. 

In this tewnfhip are 99 houfes, and 65S.inhabitants. In 
the hundred of Berkeley there appear to be, by the late po- 
pulation aét, 3450 inhabited honfes, 9,148 males, 10,074 
females, 3968 perfons emploved chiefly in agriculture, 6151 
employed in trade, manufactures, and handicraft, and the 
whole number of perfons amounts to 19,222. Rudge’s Hif- 
tory of Gloucefterfhire. Rudder’s Hittory of ditto. 

Berxrey’s Point, lies on the north fide of jord Egmont’s 
ifland, or New Guernfey, the principal of the groupe called 
Queen Charlotte’s iflands, in 5S. lat. 10° go’. E. long. about 
164° 10’. 

Berxiey Sound, fo called from captain Berkley, who 
vifited it in 1787 ; an inlet, or bay, on the N. W. coalt of 
North America, being the entrance into the fuppofed ftrait 
of Juan de Fuca, terminated on the fouth by cape Flattery, 
and on the north by the fouthern part of Quadra, or Van- 
couver’s ifland; about 1° 51’ fouth-ealt of Nootka found. 
Nw lat. 48° go’, Ee. long. 123593 6”. 

BERKS, acounty of Pernnfylvania in North America, 
has Northampton county on the N. E. Northumberland on 
the N. W. part of Luzern on the N. Dauphin and Lan- 
calter on the S. W. and Chefter and Montgomery on the 
S.E. It is watered by Schuylkill river, and is 53 miles 
Jong, and near 29 broad, -and contains 1,030,400 acres. 
Iron and coal, which are plentiful, fupply feveral iron works. 
The northern parts are rough and hilly. Berks contains 
30,179 inhabitants, of whom 65 are flaves. It has 29 
townfhips, of which Reading is the chief. 

BERHSHIRE, a county of the ftate of Maflachufetts, 
is bounded on the N, by the ftate of Vermont, on the S. by 
that of ConneGticut ; on the E. by Hamphhire county, and 
on the W. by the flate of New York.~ It runs through the 
whole extent of the ftate from N. to S. and contains 26 
townthips; and the number of inhabitants is 30,291. White 
and coloured marble is found in feveral towns, in the rough 
and hilly parts of this county. 

BerksHire, a newly fettled townfhip of Franklin county 
in the ftate of Vermont. 

BearksuHire, an inland county of England. Previous to, 
and at the period of the Roman invafion of Britain, this part 
of the 1fland was inhabited by three Britifh tribes, refpec- 
tively termed Attebrates, Bibroces, or Rhemi, and Segon- 
tiaci. The firft occupied the weilern part of the county, 
from the river Lodden on the fouth-eaft, to the Thames on 
the north-weft ; whilft the fecond poffefled the fouth eaftern 
part of the county; and the Segontiaci inhabited the remain- 
Ing part on the fouthern fide. When Conftantine divided 
this-country into Roman provinces (in 310,) Berkfhire was 
included in the firft divifion, called Britannia Prima. During 
the Saxon Heptarchy, it conftituted part of the kingdom of 
the weft Saxons, which commenced about A. D. 519, and 
continued till A. D. 825, when Weflex became the only 
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‘avereignty, and its monarch, Egbert, gave the whole coun- 
prcth io Sere of England Alfred, grandfon to Egbert, and 
a native of Wantage in this county, proceeding on the plan 
of his grandfather, more firmly cemented the kingdoms 
which Egbert had united, civided the whole into hundreds, 
tithings, parifhes, &c. and gave this divifion the name of 
Berrocthire, which was atierwards contra&ted and foftened 
into Berkhhire. 
ewThis couaty is bounded by the fhires of Oxford and Buck- 
ingham on the north, having the river Thames running the 
whole courfe; on the ecaft by Surry; on the fouth by 
Hamphhirc, and on the welt by Wiltfhire. In the eftima- 
tion of its fize authors are at variance, but the molt accurate 
ftatement gives its length from E. to N.W. at 48 miles, 
and its breadth, in the widelt part, at 25 miles; though a 
narrow part near the centre is little more than 6 miles acrofs, 
It contaius about 530 coo acres of land, and is locally divid- 
ed igto twenty hundreds, containing 12 market towns, 140 
parifhes, 62 vicarages, about 670 villages and hamlets, 
21,195 houfes, and 109.515 inhabitants. A range of chalk 
hills entering this county from Oxfordhhire, croffes it in a 
welterly direction, and forms the fouthern boundary of the 
vale of White Horfe. Independent of this range of hills, 
the county is characterized by gentle eminences and valleys ; 
having much rich fertile land, and abounding with pictu- 
refque and beautiful fcenery. Though almoft every kind of 
grain is cultivated in the county, yet that of barley is raifed 
in greater quantities than either of the other fpecies, and 
when made into malt, is chiefly fent to London. Many 
large dairy farms are found in the White Horfe vale. 
Berkthire 1s well ftocked with timber, particularly oak and 
beech in the weftern part, and alfo with numerous deciduous 
and exotic trees in Windfor foreft and park, and in the 
various ornamental plantations fcattered through the county. 
The open commons and uncultivated fields of Berkhire are 
fuppofed to conftitute nearly half the county. Of thele, 
Windfor-foreft, Maidenhead-thicket, Tylchurft-heath, Wick- 
ham-heath, and the numerous commons and marfhes, that are 
found in almoft every parifh, contain above 40,000 acres. 
The county derives but little advantage from manufaQures, 
there being only a few clothiers eftablifhed in the weftern 
art of it, and fome pin-makers, &c. at Reading. On the 
frame of the river Kennet, in the vicinity of Newbury, are 
fome large beds of peat, which furnifhes the poor with fuel, 
and the farmer with afhes to meliorate his land. 

The principal rivers of Berkfhire are the Thames, the 
Kennet, the Lamborn, the Ock, and the Lodden. The 
firit, though it ferves to irrigate and fertilize a great part of 
this county, does not ftriGtly belong to it, being the natural 
boundary line between this and the counties of Oxford and 
Buckingham. It enters Berkthire almoft one mile fouth of 
Lechlade, and in its progrefs eaftward waters the [everal 
towns of Abingdon, Wallingford, Henley, Maidenhead, 
Windfor, &c. and having received the tributary waters of 
various ftreams, leaves the county near Runny mead. 

The Kennet enters the county on its weftern fide at 
Hungerford, and paffes through a narrow boggy valley to 
Newbury. Flowing ealtward, in nearly a direét line, it runs 
through the county town of Reading, and foon afterwards 
unites with the Thames. 

The Lamborn, a tributary ftream to the former river, 
rifes near a town of its own name, and after a courfe of about 
11 milety falls into the Kennet at Newbury. This river has 
been deferibed as a phenomenon, by many topographical 
writers, fome of whom have afferted that its current is more 
powerful and copious in fommer than in winter, ‘To ac- 
count for this fingular occurrence, they have had recourfe 
to various hypothefes, but had they vifited the place, and 
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there made inquiries, they would have found, that the river 
has no remarkable chara@eriftic different from others, whole 
courfe is through a fhort tra& of flat country, 

The Ock rifes in the vale of White Horfe, near Kingfton- 
Lifle, and flowing eaftward, receives feveral other f{treams 
before it reaches the town of Abingdon, near which it unites 
with the Thames. 

The Lodden enters the fouthern fide of the county near 
Swallowficld, and running dire&tly north, forms the weftern 
boundary to Windfor foreit, and falls into the Thames near 
Wargrave. 

Berkfhire is in the diocefe of Salifbury, and included in 
the Oxford circuit. It fends nine members to parliament ; 
two of whom are returned for the county, and two for each 
of the towns of Reading, Wallingford, and New Windfor. 
The other member is eleGted for the borough of Abingdon, 
The Lent affizes, and the Epiphany county feflions, are con- 
ftantly held at Reading; the Eafter feflions at Newbury 5 
the Summer affizes at Abingdon; and the Michaelmas fef- 
fions alternately at the latter town, and at Reading. 

Among the obje&s of antiquity in this county, is the cele- 
brated White Horfe; which the mott learned antiquaries 
refer to Saxon origin; and Mr. Wife, who has publifhed 
two quarto pamphlets on the fubje&, endeavours to prove 
that it was defigned by Alfred, to commemorate a vidtory 
obtained by the Saxons over the Danes. It was formed on 
the fide of a chalk-hill, by the fimple procefs of cutting off 
all the green turf within a certain line, which refembled the 
fhape of a horfe. This trophy is now nearly obliterated by 
the grafs growing on its furface. Near the White Horfe is 
a very large encampment, called Uffingdon-caftle, and about 
one mile weftward of the latter is a Druidical monument, 
named Wayland-Smith. It isa large cromlech on a barrow, 
with feveral {maller ftones, which were formerly placed in a 
circle round it. Another Druidical relic is to be found at 
Park-place in this county. This was brought from the ifle 
of Jerfey, and all its ftones were placed here in the exa& 
pofition, and relative fituation in which they were originally 
found. See Henrey, 

Befides feveral ancient encampments of different fizes and 
fhapes, this county had two Roman ftations, which are 
named in Antoninua’s Itinerary “Spinis,” and “Calleva,”? and 
are found in the thirteenth Iter of that work. In the feventh 
Tter is another ftation, named Pontibus, or Pantis, which anti- 
quaries agree in fixing near the caftern border of the county. 
The Roman Watling-ftreet paffed acrofs the northern corner 
of Berkshire, entering it near Wallingford, and leaving it on 
the north-wettern fide. Reading is the county town of Berke 
fhire, and the caftle of Windfor its greatelt ornament. Came 
den’s Britannia. Coates’s Hiftory of Reading. Horfley’s 
Bntannia Romana. Beauties of ngland and Wales. 

BERKUSSA, a town of Croatia, on the river Kulpa, 
It miles welt of Petrenta. 

BERLAI, a town of Croatia, 
miles fouth of Sluin. 

BERLAMONT, a town of France, in the department 
of the North, and chief place of a canton, ia the diftri& of 
Avefnes, 24 leagues E.S.E. of le Quefnoy. [t contains 
1579 inhabitants, and thofe of the canton amount to 5794. 
The territory includes 150 kiliometres, and 1.4 communes. 

BERLASREUT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Bavaria, 12 miles N. of Paffau. 

BERLEBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, 56 miles E. of Cologn. 

BERLEUX, a town of France, in the department of 
the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Péronne, 3 miles S.W. of Péronne. 

BERLIN, a city of Germany, in the circle of Upper 

Saxony, 
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Saxony, a capital of the electorate of Brandenburg, and 
of the whole Pruffian dominions, is fituated on the banks of 
the river Spree, and has been reckoned one of the moft 
beautiful cities in Europe, as it is one of the largeft and 
moft populous in Germany. Its extent’ is about 4% miles 
in length, from the Muhlenthor on the fouth-eaft, to the 
Oranien-burgerthor on the north-weft; and about 3 miles 
broad from the Bernaverthor, on the north-eaft, to the Potf- 
damerthor on the fouth-weft: but within this extenfive in- 
clofure there are many gardens and corn fields. The f{treets 
are difpofed with great regularity, and are of a conve- 
nient breadth. In the new town they are perfectly ftraight. 
Frederick {treet is reckoned 24 Englith miles in length ; 
and others, which interfeé& this at right angles, are a mile, 
or a mile and a half long. Some have afferted that it covers 
as much ground as Paris; but though this be not true, and 
it be allowed to occupy more than half the extent of the 
eapital of France, its number of inhabitants is much fmaller 
in proportion, The number of houfes has been varioufly 
etimated. Reifbeck computes them at 6000; count Hertz- 
berg ftates the number of buildings, public and private, ‘as 
amounting, in 1790, to 6725; and according to Hoeck, the 
number of houfes is 6950. ‘The number of inhabitants, 
according to the loweft ftatement, is 149,000; Hoeck 
computes them at 142,099: and Hertzberg at 150,803, 
being, at an average, more than 22 inhabitants to each houfe. 
There are a few very magnificent buildings in this town ; 
and the reft are neat houfes, built according to a plan pre- 
fcribed by the late and prefent king, who have direéted 
their particular attention to the external decorations of the 
city, either of a fine white free-ltone, or of bricks covered 
with a thin coating of platter, painted with a light colour, 
and generally one, or at moft two ftories high. The fitua- 
tion of the city, in a barren fandy plain, expofes it very 
much to duft, which, in dry windy weather, is not only in- 
convenient to the eyes and lungs of the inhabitants, and in- 
jurious to their health, but detrimental to the beauty of 
the buildings, which exhibit a foiled and fhabby appearance. 
The finifhing of the houfes within by no means correfponds 
with their external elegance; the rooms are in a ruinous 
condition, the furniture covered with duft and dirt, and the 
variety of perfons of the meaneft condition who inhabit 
them, altogether incongruous to their outward magnif- 
cence and decoration. In thefe handfome houfes, foldiers 
are quartered even on the ground floor, in rooms looking out 
to the ftreet ; and the loweft mechanics occupy the different 
ftories. The principal edifices are the king’s royal palace, 
and that of the prince-royal. "The former is a magnificent 
ftru€ture of free-(tone, begun by Frederick I. in 1699; but 
as it has been conttrnéted at different periods, and by feveral 
architects, its fronts are not exaGtly regular. It confilts of 
four ftories, with large apartments, fine cielings, and fuperb 
furniture. The ftate chambers are decorated with capital 
paintings and rich tapeftry, and furnifhed with tables, 
ftands, luftres, chandeliers, looking-glafs frames, fcreens, 
couches, &c. of folid filver, The library, though a mean 
apartment, is well furnifhed with books; among which 1s 
a colleétion of 500 Bibles in different languages and editions, 
particularly the Bible ufed by our Charles I. when he was 
beheaded, prefented as a kind of relic by Dr. Juxon to the 
eleGtor of Brandenburg, and alfo the firft Bible printed in 
America, and one of 1450, the firft printed in the German 
language; and alfo a koran, in a character fo {mall, and on 
a paper fo thin, as to form only 14 inch in bulk. The arfe- 
nal is a noble ftru€ture, forming a f{pacious quadrangle, and 
containing arms, ranged in excellent order, for 200,000 men. 
Over the principal gate is a portrait of the eleGtor, William 


the Great, in a large model of gilt brafs; and the four cars 
dinal virtues, of a gigantic fize, are placed on pedeftals on 
each fide of the portico, and feem to look towards the pic- 
ture. The foldiers of the garrifon amount to about 30,009. 
The royal {tables are very magnificent, adjoining to which 
are grand apartments for the matter of the horfe, and his in- 
ferior officers; and in the rooms over the ftables, may be 
feen the rich accoutrements of the horfe on which Frederick 
I. rode, when he made his public entry; all the ornaments of 
the bridles, the breaft-leather and crupper, as well as the 
bits and {tirrups, being of gold, adorned with brilliants. The 
opera-houfle is a beautiful ftru€ture, atid on the front bears 
this in{eription, ‘* Fredericus rex, Apollini et Mofis.” The 
king allows the free exercife of religion: and, accordingly, in 
Berlin are 25 churches, r4 of which are Lutheran, 10 Cal- 
vinift, and one Roman Catholic, which is the moft elegant 
in the city. The churches are decorated with Mercuries, 
Apollos, Minervas, and Cupids, ‘which might lead a ftran- 
ger to fufpeA,”’ fays Dr. Moore, “that the Chriftian religion 
was exploded from the Pruffian dominions, and old Jupiter 
and his family reftored to their ancient honours.”? Initead 
of faints and-crucifixes, fays the fame writer, Frederick IIT. 
propofed to adorn the church of Berlin with the portraits 
of men who have been ufeful to the flate; thofe of the 
marfhals Schwerin, Keith, Winterfield, and fome others, 
were a€tually placed in the great Lutheran church before 
his death. We may alfo reckon among the public build- 
ings and eftablifhments of Berlin, the academy of {ciences, 
(See Acapemy), another of arts and painting, an anatomi- 
cal college, 5 gymnatia, 2 public libraries, and many excel- 
lent and important fabrics and manufaCtures of filk, woollen 
ftuffs, and ftockings, cotton, linen, lace, porcelain, &c. which 
{upply it with a very confiderable and advantageous trade, 
to the profperity of which, the unlimited toleration granted 
to Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinifts, and Jews, has 
very much contributed. In Berlin, there are feveral large 
{quares, in one of which is an equeitrian ftatue of marfhal 
Schwerin, holding the enfign with which he advanced at 
the famous battle of Prague, and which he feized from one 
of his officers when his troops were giving way, exclaiming, 
** Let all, but cowards, follow me.’? On the new bridge 
over the Spree, ftands alfo an equeftrian ftatue of William the 
Great, which is highly efteemed asa piece of fine workman- 
fhip : the man and horfe in one piece, caft at the fame time, 
and the {tatue weighs 3,c0oo quintals. ‘The fuburbs are 
adorned with the magnificent garden of count Reuflen, 
the beautiful houfe and garden called Mombijon, the houfe 
and garden of Belvidere, and the {tately hofpital of invalids, 
for the maintenance of about a thonfand officers and foldiers. 
In the new Calvinift church of Old Coln, is the burying 
place of the royal family. At Berlin there are many pub- 
lic walks and gardens. The principal walk is that in the 
park, on the fouth fide of the Spree, which is upwards of 
three miles in circuit, and reforted to by the inhabitants of 
the city in great crowds on a Sunday; and here they are 
provided with every kind of refrefhment, and indulged with 
any fort of amufement. The moft fafhionable walk in the 
city, is that which lies in the middle of one of the ftreets. 
Before the houfes at Berlin, on each fide, is a caufe-way, and 
between thefe two caufe-ways, are fine gravel walks planted 
with lime-trees. Under thefe are pitched tents, in which are 
fold ice, lemonade, and other refrefhments. In the fummer, 
the bands of mufic belonging to the regiments praétife in 
this walk. In all the private houfes a very rigid economy 
is obfervec ; the chief article of expence is that which per- 
tains to the drefs of the ladies, who deny themfelves common 
indulgences, for the fake of powder and millinery. nari 
lee 
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adies of the court have much of the air of French women. 
There are fome kinds of irregularities that prevail to a 
great degree in this city. Public courtezans ere more nu 
merous here than in any town of Europe, in proportion to 
the number of its inlabitants. They appear openly at the 
windows, beckon to peffengers aa they walk in the ftreets, 
and ply for employment in any way they pleafe, without 
difturbance from the magiftrate. Citizens and manufac- 
turers of the better kind live altogether among thofe of their 
own tank ; and without affeGing the manners of the cour- 
tiers, or ftooping to the mean debauchery of the common- 
alty, maiotain the decency, plainnefs, and honcfty of the 
German character. Jealoufy is held in equal contempt and 
deteftation by the inhabitants of Berlin, and fcandal is very 
little known. The environs of this city are remarkably p!ea- 
fant, being interfperfed with villages, vineyards, canals, plea- 
fure houfes, and gardens. Among the palaces in the neigh- 
bourhood belonging to the royal family, Schonhaufen and 
Charlottenburg are the molt worthy of notice. The for- 
mer is fituated about two miles from Berlin, on the Panko, 
which fupplies the pond in the fumptuous garden of this 
palace with water. Charlottenburg alfo, one of the royal 
or electoral palaces, feated on the river Spree, was only a 
{mall village, till the ele&tref, confort to Frederick I. being 
pleafed with its fituation, began to build in it, and after her 
death the works were carried on by the ele&tor, who gave 
it its name in commemoration of his wife Sophia Charlotte. 
This palace is one of the moft confiderable {truGtures in Ger- 
many, and 13 adorned with a moit beautiful garden. 

Berlin is divided into five wards, called Berlin proper, Coln 
on the Spree, Frederick’s Werder, Dorotheenftadt,and Frede- 
rickftadt. The proper Berlin was founded inthe 12thcentury, 
by fome colonifts invited thither from the Netherlands, and 
the vicinity of the Rhine, under the margrave Albert, the 
Bear. The fuburbs of this town are frequently called 
Konigftadt, and by others divided into three viertels, or quar- 
ters. Berlin proper is feparated by a principal arm of the 
Spree from Colp, over which are four bridges, three of 
timber, and one of flone, called the Pontneuf. Coln 
was probably built about the fame time as Berlin; and it is 
formed into a kind of ifland by two branches of the Spree, 
which environ it. New Coln 1s now a confiderable part of 
the old town of Coln, from which it is feparated by the 
Spree. The fuburbs of Coln were inclofed in 1736, within 
the outer wall. The Frederickfwerder was built by the 
eleétor Frederick William, on a {wampy werder, or ifland. 
This ward is feparated by a rampart and ditch from the 
Dorotheenftadt, or Neuftadt, founded by the ele€tor Frede- 
rick William, end named after his confort, Dorothy. This 
new town is the moft beautiful part of Berlin, and it is 
chiefly inhabited by the French. Ina ftreet of this town 
is the walk above mentioned. Frederickfladt, founded by 
the ele€tor Frederick [11]. immediately on his acceffion to 
the government, communicates with the new town and the 
Werder, and is the pleafantett ward in the whole city; the 
ftreets being {pacious, ftraight, and planted with lime-treee. 
Behind this is ereéted a new ward, which ranges to the end 
of the new town, where many of the nobility have built pa- 
laces. In the faburbs, the houfes are generally of umber, 
but fo well plaitercd, that they feem to be of fone, and 
the ftreets are broad and ftraight. From this town there 
is a free communication, by means of canals, between the 


Spree and the Oder, and the Spree and the Elbe. Berlin 
lics in N. lat. 52° 32! 30”. E. long. 13° 26/ 15”. Lhe 


annual average of temperature of Berlin for fifteen years, 

from 1769, to 1782, was, according to Mr. Beguelin’s ob- 

ne i nor could he find that the temperature de- 
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creafes. The Baltic, within 120 miles N. of it, te 

north winds, fays Kirwan (fee his Eftimate rete 
perature of different latitudes, p. 71.) and to this is owing the 
moderate temperature which it enjoys. The influence of 
the vicinity of the Baltic muft be allowed, when it is con- 
fidered that the temperature of Berlin is higher than that 
of Drefden, Altenburgh, or Gotha, whofe latitude is ove 
degree lower, but more diftant from the Baltic. Reifbeck’s 
a earls vol. iti; Moore’s Travels throngh France, &e. 
vol. it. j 

Beatin, a neat and flourifhing town of America, in 

York county, and ftate of Pennfylvania, containing about 
100 houles. It is regularly laid out, on the S. W. fide of 
Conewago Creek, 13 miles wefterly of York town, and Io 
weft of Philadelphia. N. lat. 39° 50’.—Alfo, a townfhip in 
Orange county, Vermont, on Dog river, a branch of Onion 
river from the fouth, which laft feparates Berlin from Monte 
pelier on the N. N.W. Berlin contains 134 inhabitants, and 
is about 94 miles north-eafterly from Bennington.—Alfo, a 
townfhip in Hartford county, ConneGicut, 12 miles §.S.W. 
from Hartford, 42 N.W. from New London, and 26 N.N.E. 
from New Haven.—Alfo, a townthip in Worcetter county, 
Moffachufetts, containing 512 inhabitants, 34 miles W. from 
Bofton, and 15 N. E. from Worcetter. Hops have been cul- 
tivated here, and promife to be a valuable article of hufbandry. 
—Alfo, a towntbip of Somerfet county, formerly in that of 
Bedford, Pennfylvania, which lies on a branch of Stoney creek, 
a fouth water of Conemaugh river on the weft fide of the 
Alleghany mountain; 25 miles W. from Bedford; 23 N.W. 
from Fort Cumberland, in Virginia, and 200 W. from Phi- 
ladelphia. Stone creck, the chief fource of Kifkeminitas 
river, rifes N.N.E. of Berlin. N. lat. 39° 54!. 
f Bertin, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot kind; taking 
its name from the city of Berlin, in Germany : though fome 
attribute the invention of it to the Italians, and derive the 
word from derlina, the name given by them to a fort of Itage, 
whereon perfons are expofed to public fhame. In proof of 
its having derived its origin, as well as its name, from Berlin, 
it is alleged, thar Philip de Chiefe, a native of Piedmont, 
and defcended from the Italian fantily of Chiefa, was a colo- 
nel and quarter-mafter in the fervice of Frederick Wilkam, 
elector of Brandenburg and that he was much efteemed 
by the eleAor on account of his fkill in architeCture. Being 
once fent to France on his mailer’s bufinefs, he caufed to 
be conftructed, for the convenience of this journey, a car- 
riage capable of containing two perfons; which in Fiance, 
and every where elfe, was much approved and called a ber- 
line. This Philip de Chiefe dicd at Berlin in 1673.—Beck- 
man’s Hift. of Inventions, vol. i. p. 130. 

The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, be- 
ing lighter, and lefs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. 
The body of it is hung high, on fhafts, by leathern braces ;~ 
there being a kind of ftirrup or footttool, for the conve- 
niency of getting into it; inftead of fide windows, fome 
have fcreens to let down in bad weather, and draw up iit 
good weather. ’ 

seauin, in Natural Hiflory. See Bernin. 

BERLINCHEN, in Geography. a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and New Mark of Brandene 
burg, 50 miles L.N.E. from Berlin, and 36 N.N. E. from 
Kuittrin. 

BERLINECZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw, 52 miles W. from B-aclaw. 

BERLOCH, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czaz- 
lau, 9 miles N. E. from Czazlan. - 

BERME, in Fortification, a {mall {pace of ground, four 
or five feet wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 
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and the fide of the moat, to receive the earth that rolls 
down from the rampart, and prevent its falling into, and 
filling up, the moat. 

This is alfo called Fifere, relais, retraite, pas de foures, fore- 
land, Se. 

Sometimes for greater fecurity, the berme is palifadoed. 

BERMEJO, in Geography, the name of an ifland and 
port on the S.W. coat of South America, in about 2 
degrees N. lat. alittle W. from Lima. It is four leagues dif- 
tant from Mengon on the north, and 6 from Guarmey port 
onthe fouth. The ifland is a {mall white ifland, in the 
middle of which is a bay: the land from hence to Mengon 
is high, and abounds with hillocks, having large {pots of 
white fand. It has a good harbour and fine frefh water at 
a {mall diitance from the fhore ; and the harbour is known 
at fea by a large high hill with acleft in it, which runs 
down fouthward to the fea-fide; on the north it is very 
dieep. 

BERMEO, or Vermeo, a fea-port town of Spain, in 
the province of Bifcay, near cape Machicaca, 5 leagues N.W. 
of Bilbao. 

BERMUDA HUNDRED, or City Pornt, is a port 
of entry and polt town of America, in Chefterfield county, 
Virginia, feated on the point of the peninfula formed by the 
confluence of the A ppamattox with James river, 36 miles weft- 
erly from Williamfburg, 64 from Point Comfort, in Chefa- 
peak bay, and 315 S.W.by S. from Philadelphia. City Point, 
from which it is named, lies on the fouthern bank of James 
river, 4 miles S.S.W. from this town. ‘The town has about 
40 houfes, including fome warehoufes. It trades chiefly 
with the Weft Indies, and the different ftates. City Point, 
in James river, lies in N. lat. 37° 16’. W. long. 77° 31' 30”. 

BERMUDAS, or Somers’ Isuanps, vulgarly called 
Summer T/lands, a clutter of {mall and rocky iflands, forming 
the figure of a fhepherd’s crook, and amounting in number 
to about 400; fituated in the Atlantic, and diflant from 
the coaft of Carolina about 200 leagues. N. lat. 32° 35’. 
W. long. 63° 28’. 

They derived their firft name from John Bermudas, a 
Spaniard, who difcovered them in 1527; and their fecond 
appellation they owe to fir George Somers, who was fhip- 
wrecked on thefe rocks in his paflage to Virginia in 1609, 
and lived there nine months. But he and his companions, 
having built a fhip of cedar wood, failed from thence to 
Virginia. Sir George Somers, it is faid, was driven a fe- 
cond time on thefe iflands, and died there. But his compa- 
nions returning to England, made fo favourable a report 
of their beauty and fertility, that the Virginia company, 
who, as the firft difzoverers, claimed the property, fold them 
to about 120 perfons, to whom king James I. granted a 
charter. Accordingly, in 1612, they planted the largeit of 
them, viz. St. George’s ifle, with 160 perfons, and in 1619, 
fent thither 500 perfons more ; upon which they inftituted 
an affembly, with a governor and council. It is faid, that 
they are much incommoded by want ‘of frefh water, and by 
the ftorms, thunder, &c. to which they are fubje&t. Shake- 
fpeare has therefore juitly defcribed them as ever “ vexed”’ 
with ftorms; but the poet Walier, who refided there for 
fome time, on being condemned for a plot againft the par- 
liament in 1643, reprefents them as enjoying a perpetual 
fpring. In 1725, the benevolent bilhop Berkeley propofed 
to erect a college in thefe iflands for the converlion of the 
favage Americans. See Berxevey. 

This group of iflands is faid to confift of about 400: but the 
greater number feem tobe mere ifletsand rocks, not of {ufficient 
importance to have received a name. From the chart by Lem- 
prierein 1797, it fhould feem that thelargeftifland, called «Dera 
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muda,” refembles a hook, the great found fronting the north. 
The length is about 35 geographical miles, and the breadth 
between one and two. The other iflands which have ree 
ceived names are St. George’s, St. David’s, and Sommerfet. 
The ifland of St. George’s lies eaftward of the main land, — 
and has a capital town of the fame name, containing about 
500 houfes. Contiguous to this is St. David’s, which fupplies 
the town with provifions. The air is healthy, and a contio 
nual {pring prevails; fo that moit of the produtions of the 
Weft Indies might probably be cultivated in thefe iflands. 
‘The houfes are built of a foft ftone, which is fawn like 
timber, and feemingly refembling that of Bath; and the 
ftone is much ufed in the Weft Indies for filtrating water. 

With regard to the fuppofed fertility and produétivenefs 
of thefe iflands, it appears, from the anfwers of governor 
Brown to the inquiries of the privy council of England, 
that they contain from 12 to 13 thoufand acres of very poor 
land, of which go parts in ro are either uncultivated, or referved 
in woods for a fupply of timber towards building {mall fhips, 
floops, and fhallops for fale, this being the principal occu- 
pation of the inhabitants and the veflels which they furnifh, 
being built of cedar, are light, buoyant, and unexpenfive. 
Of the land in cultivation, no part was appropriated to any 
other purpofe than that of raifing Indian corn, and efculent 
roots and vegetables, of which a confiderable fupply is fent 
to the Weit Indies, until the year 1785, when the growth 
of cotton was attempted, but without much fuccefs; there 
not being at prefent more than 2co acres applied to this 
{pecies of culture. The number of white people of all ages 
in Bermudas is 5462, and of black, 4919. The Bermu- 
dians are generally feafaring men, and the negroes are ex- 
pert mariners. In the war between Great Britan and 
America, there were at one time between 15 and 20 priva- 
teers fitted out from hence, which were manned by negroe 
flaves, who behaved irreproachably’; and fuch is the ftate of 
flavery in thefe iflands, and fo much are the negroes attached 
to their matters. that fuch as were captured always returned 
when it was in their power. Some part of the trade of the 
Bermudians confitts in carrying the falt which they fetch 
from Turks ifland to America, where they fell it for pro- 
vifions or for cafh. Thefe iflands are frequented by whale- 
fifhers. ‘The government is conducted by a governor named 
by the Britifh crown, a council, and a general affembly : 
the religion is that of the church of England. There are 
9 churches under the care of 3 clergymen; and one Pref- 
byterian church. The women of thefe iflands ‘are faid to 
be handfome, and both fexes are fond of drefs. Edwards’s 
Hitt. of Weit. Ind. vol. i. p. 470. 

Bermupas Cedar, in Botany. See Juniperus. 

BERMUDIANA. See Sisyrincuium. 

BERN, in Geography, was, before the French revolution, 
one of the thirteen cantons of Swifferland, bounded on the 
ealt by the cantons of Uri, Underwalden, Lucern, and the 
county of Baden; on thenorth by the Aultrian foreft-towas 
and the cantons of Bafle and Soleure ; on the weit by the 
canton of Solevre, the county of Bienne, and a part of 
France; and oa the fouth by the lake of Geneva, the Valais, 
and the duchy of Savoy. In the year 1352, Berne acceded 
to the Helvetic confederacy; and pofleffed fuch power, even 
at that early period, as to obtain the fecond rank among the 
Swifs cantons. Since the acquifition of the Pays de Vand, 
the domains of this canton formed nearly the third part of 
Swifferland, and about the fourth of the a€tual population. 
It contained 3840 {quare miles ; its population was eftimated 
at 374,000 perfons, and its contingents amounted to 2000, 
At the introdu@tion of the reformation in 1528, govern- 


ment acquired a large increafe of revenue by fecularizing the 
ecclefiattical 
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ecelefiaflical poffcffions. - At the fame period the whole can- 
ton followed the example of the capital; and the reformed 
religion was permanently eflablifhed. This canton was di- 
vided into two great portions; the Pays de Vand, and the 
German dittfi&. The Pays de Vaud having been conquered 
from the houfe of Savoy, and the German diftri&t from the, 
States of the Empire, juftice was adminiftered, and taxes 
regulated in each by peculiar laws and cuftoms. Each of 
thefe divifions had its treafurer and chamber of appeal refi- 
dent in the capital; the chamber of appeal belonging to the 
Pays de Vaud judged in the laft refort; but the inhabitants 
of the German diltrict were allowed to appeal to the fove- 
reign council. 

The fovercign power of this canton refided in the great 
council of two hundred, which, when complete, confifted of 
299 members chofen from the citizens, from whom they were 
confidered as deriving their power, and as acting by depu- 
tation, The authority with which they were invefted, was 
in fome refpe&s the moit uncontrouled of any among the 
ariftocratical ftates of Swifferland. The great council of 
Bern, fince the year 1682, when it was declared the fove- 
reign, was reftrained by no conftitutional check, like fome 
of the others. As a general aflembly of the citizens was 
never convened on any occafion, the executive powers of 
Saab were delegated by this fovereign council to the 
enate, chofen by themfelves from their own body; the former 
ordinarily aflembled three times a week, and extraordinarily 
upon particular occafions; the fenate, every day, Sundays 
and feitivels excepted. The fenate, comprifing the two 
avoyers, or chiefs of the republic, was compofed of 27 mem- 
bers; and from this feleét body were taken the principal 
magillrates. Oua vacancy in the fenate, 26 balls, 3 of 
which were golden, were put into a box, and drawn by fe- 
veral members; and thofe who drew the three golden balls, 
nominated three electors out of their body. In the fame 
manner, feven members were chofen from the great council, 
who alfo nominated feven electors out of their own body. 
Thefe ten ele&tors fixed on a certain number of candidates, 
not exceeding ten, nor lefs than fix; and fuch among thefe 
candidates as had the fewelt votes in the fovereign council, 
revred tll their number was reduced to four; then four 
balls, two golden and two filver, were drawn by the four 
remaining candidates; the two who drew the former were 
put in nomination, and he who had the greateft number of 
fuffrages in the fovereign council was chofen. But the can- 
didate, in order to be eligible, muft have been a member of 
the great council ten years, and mull be either a married 
man or a widower. The greateft excellence of this mode of 
elcétion confifted, as Mr. Planta obferves, in making the 
chance of lots apply chicfly to the electors, and not to 
thofe who might pretend to the fucceffion, by which the 
dangerous cifecis of cabal were in a great meafure obviated, 
and yet a fair profpe& of fuccefs was given to the meri- 
torious, while thofe wholly unqzalified could entertain little 
hopes of being preferred. The feleéted cand:dates drew lots 
ouly in one ftaze of the proceeding ; and this when their 
number being reduced to only four, an even chance was 
given to thot few to whom eminent qualifications had fe- 
cored the marked approbation of their fellow-citizens; and 
when fortune proved unfavourable in one inltance, repeated 
opportunities would occur, in which, unlcfs fhe proved fin- 
gularly unpropitious, the defired obje& would be ultimately 
obtained. 

The great council was gencrally filled up cvery ten years ; 
as witina that period there was ufually a deficiency of 80 
members to complete the whole number of 299. When 
this deficiency occurred, and not before, ancw eleétion was 


propofed ; nor could it be deferred when there was ade fici- 
ency of 100. The time of election being determined by 
vote, each avoyer nominated two of the new members; each 
f{eizenier, and each member of the fenate, one; and two or 
three other officers of ftate enjoyed the fame privilege. 
Some few perfons claimed, by virtue of their office, aright 
of being eleGed, which was generally allowed. Thefe fe~ 
veral nominations and pretenfions generally amounted, on the 
whole, to about 50; the remaining vacancies were fupplied 
by the fuffrages of the fenate, and the feizeniers. Thefe 
feizeniers were fixteen members of the great council, drawn 
yearly from the abbayes or tribes; and the candidates were 
generally taken from thofe who had exercifed the office of bai- 
hffs, and were eleGed by lot. They were invefted with an au- 
thority fimilar to that of the Roman cenfors; and in cafe of 
mal-adminiftration, might remove any member from the great 
council or fenate, though they have feldom exercifed this 
power. The principal magiftrates were two avoyers, two 
treafurers, and four bannerets; each chofen by a majority.of 
voices in the fovereign council, and yearly confirmed in their 
re{pe@tive offices. The avoyers held their potts for life; 
the treafurers, fix years; and the bannerets, four. The two 
treafurers, one for the Pays de Vaud, and the other for the 
German diftriét, formed, in conjun&tion with the four ban- 
nerets, an economical chamber or council of finance, which 
pafled the accounts of the bailiffs, and received the revenues 
from thofe who were accountable to the government. The 
four bannerets, the ex-avoyer, who was the firlt fenator in 
rank, and prefident of the fecret council, the fenior treafu- 
rer, and two members of the fenate, compofcd a committee 
or fecret council, in which all {tate affairs, requiring fecrecy, 
were difcuffed. 

Although the form of this conftitution was ariftocratical, 
and the fenate pofleffed a very confiderable influence, yet it 
did not enjoy (fays Mr. Coxe) that almoft exclufive autho- 
rity which exifts in many ariltocratical governments. For, 
by fevera! wife and well obferved regulations, the fovereigu 
council, although it delegated the molt important concerns 
of government to the fenate, yct affembled at ftated times, 
and fuperintended the adminiftration of public affairs. Mr. 
Burke afferts, that the republic of Berne was one of the 
happieft, moft profperous, and beft governed countries on 
earth. 

The canton of Bern, by its old conftitution, was divided 
into a certain number of diftriéts, called bailliages ({ee Bar.- 
L1AGE), over which bailiffs were chofen from the fovereign 
council. "hefe were the moft profitable pofts in the 
difpofal of government, and very eagerly sitehed. They 
were férinehhy nominated by the bannerets, but the mode of 
ele€tion was altered in 1712, and they were chofen by lot. 
The bailiffs were” reprefentatives of the fovereign power in 
their refpeétive diftriéts ; whole bufinefs it was to enforce the 
ediéts of government, to colleé& the public revenues, to aét 
as juttices of the peace, and to be judges in civil and crimi- 
nal caufes, except where there was any local jurifdiAion. 
In civil cafes, beyond a certain value, an appeal lay to the 
courts of Bern: in criminal affairs, the procefs underwent a 
revifion in the fenate, and was referred to the criminal cham- 
ber, which infli€ted punifhments for {mall mifdemeanours ; 
but io capital cafes, the fentence waa to be confirmed by 
the fenate, and by the fovereign council, if the delinquent 
was acitizen-of Bern. The bailiff delivered his accounts to 
the economical chamber, to which court an appeal lay in 
cafe of éxaction on his part, or on the part of his officers. 
The profits of the bailiffs office arofe from the produce of 
the demefnes, of the tithes, certain duties paid to govern- 
ment in the refpective bailliages, and from the fines impofed 
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for criminal offences, In fome parts of the German divifion, 
the bailiff became entitled, upon the death of every peafant, 
to a determinate part of the inheritance, whicn proved infome 
fituations an oppreffive tax upon the family. The bailiff, 
being governor and judge in his own diftrict, and having a 
magnificent chateau for his accommodation, not only pof- 
fefled great power, but in the courfe of his adminiftration, 
which lafted fix years, was able to live with proper magnifi- 
cence, and, to lay up two or three thoufand pounds without 
extortion or unbecoming parfimony. 

In Bern, the militia was fo well ‘regulated, that govern- 
ment was able to aflemble a very confiderable body of men 
at a moment’s warning. To this purpofe every male at 
the age of 16 was enrolled, and about a third of the whole 
number was formed into particular regiments, compoled of 
fufileers and eleGtionaries; the former being bachelors, and 
the latter married men. Every perfon thus enrolled was 
obliged to provide, at his own expence, an uniform, a muf- 
quet, and a certain quantity of powder and ball; and no 
peafant was allowed to marry, unlefs he produced his uni- 
form and arms. Every year a certain number of officers, 
called Jand-majors, were deputed by the council of war, to 
infpe& the arms, to complete the regiments, and to exercife 
the militia. The regiments were, befides this annual review, 
occafionally exercifed by veteran foldiers appointed for that 
purpofe. Befide the arms in the arfenal of Bern, a certain 
quantity is alfo provided in the arlenal of each bailliage, fuf- 
ficient for the militia of that diftri€&, and lkewife a fum of 
money amounting to three months’ pay, which is appropri- 
ated to the eleétionaries in cafe of actual fervice. ‘The dra- 
goons were chofen from the fubftantial farmers, each of 
whom provided his horfe and agcoutrements. In time of 
peace the avoyer out of office was preftdent of the council 
of war; but during war, a general in chief was nominated 
for the forces of the republic. A certain number of regi- 
ments being thus always ready, fignals are fixed on the 
higheft part of each bailliage, for aflembling the militia at a 
particular place in each diftri€t, where they receive orders 
for marching. As the page of hiftory does not exhibit a 
greater curiofity than what was called the “ exterior ftate”” 
at Bern, we fhall here fubjoin a brief account of it. It was 
a model of the fovereign council, and compofed of thofe 
burghers who had not attained the age requifite for entering 
into that council. It had a great council, a fenate, two avoy- 
ers, treafurers, bannerets, and feizeniers; all of whom were 
chofen in the ufual manner, and with the accuftomed cere- 
monies. Tlie poft of avoyer in this mimic legiflative com- 
munity was folicited with great affiduity, and fometimes ob- 
tained at a confiderable expence, as the fuccefsful candi- 
date was always admitted into the great council without any 
farther recommendation. This body poffefled 66 bailliages, 
conlifting of feveral ruined caltles difperfed throughout the 
country, among which Hapfburg was the principal. It had 
alfo its common treafure, and its debts; differing in this 
latter refpe& from the a¢tual government of Bern, which 
was not only free from debts, but poffeffed of a very confi- 
Gerable fund in referve. Great honours were paid to this 
fingular inftitution, as it was in fact a kind of political fe- 
minary for the youth of the canton, who were likely to ar- 
rive in fome future period at the highelt offices in the ftate. 
ts badge, or coat of arms, which was an ape fitting ona 
lobfter, and viewing itfelf in a mirror, was no bad emblem 
of its mock confequence. 

The revenues of Bern, out of which were paid the fala- 
ries of the principal magiftrates, which were extremely mo- 
derate, the reigning avoyer being allowed 4ool., each of the 
fenators 150l., and the banneret 230l., and which were ap- 


plied to the expences of the government, were derived prin- 
vipaily from the public demefnes appropriated at the time of 
the reformation; the tithes, fequeftered at the fame period, 
and afligned to the maintenance of the clergy, public femi- 
naries, and charitable inftitutions ; quit-rents, and monopoly 
of jalt and gun-powder; produce of the polt-office: cuftoms 
and tolls; duty on wine imported into the capital; ard fines 
impofed for mifdemeancrs; alfo a tax on the alienation of 
landed property. in the Freach diitri@; the intereft of mo- 
ney accumulated from a regular progreffion of favings, of 
which nearly 500,000l. were lodged in the Englifh funds, 
The whole revenue has been fated by the beft authorities as 
not exceeding 300.0co crowns, which were always more 
than fufficient to fupply the expenditure, and to conftrué 
and fupport the magnificent public works. A large treafure 
was always referved in a vault of the capital for fudden 
emergencies, and the care of this vault entrufted to the prin- 
cipal magiltrates, each of whom had a feparate key, and 
without their concurrence, and a fpecial order from the fo- 
vereign council, the door could not be opened. The amount 
of this treafure could not be accurately afcertained, but it 
muft have been very cenfiderable, as not lefs than.160,000l, 
fterling was depofited in the mountains of Hafli and Ober- 
land. The pillage of this treafure was one of the principal 
objects of the French dire Gory, to defray the expencesof their 
armament againft Egypc. In the plunder of Bern, it is faid 
that the French did not acquire lefs than 400,000!. in {pecie. 
When the directory of France determined to revolutionize 
Swifferland, it dire&ted its whole force againft the.canton of 
Bern, on the conqueft or {ubm:flion of which the reduction 
of the country at large depended. Its hoftilities were pre- 
ceded, in 1797, by requiring Bern, and the other Helvetic 
cantons, to dif{mifs the Britifh minifter, who withdrew, and 
voluntarily announced the termination of his embafly in a 
dignified note addrefled to the rulers of Bern. France, 
having accomplifhed the firft part of its plan, which was that 
of dividing the confederate ftates, proceeded to the attain- 
ment of their fecond obje&, which was the fubjeGion of 
Bern. With this view they fecured the pafles which fa- 
cilitated the invafion of the Bernefe territory, by feizing 
the Erguel and the town of Bienne. The {ubfequent at- 
tempt to detach the Pays de Vaud from Berne, and to ere& 
it into arepublic, under the aufpices of France, was equally 
fuccefsful, from the pufillanimity and infatuation of the 
Bernefe government. Bern, after fome feeble and ineffcétual 
remonttrances, reliuquifhed its claims on the Pays de Vand, 
and made overtures of conciliation to the French directory, 
and to Mengaud, their agent, in Swifferland. But thefe 
degrading meafures ferved only to hatten the fall of the re- 
public. At length, after fome fruitlefs negociations, they 
had recourfe to arms ; and the forces of Soleure and Friburgh 
ranged themfelves under the ftandard of Bern; and the chief 
command was entrufted to gencral d’Erlach, a member of 
the fovereign council, who was a veteran dilinguifhed for 
military {kiilard undaunted courage. ‘he combined forces 
of Bern, Soleure, and Friburgh, amounted at this time to 
25,000 men, and extended from the northern frontiers of the 
canton of Soleure beyond Friburgh; occupied the {trong pofi- 
tion of Vailly, between the lakes of Morat and Neufchatel, 
and pufhed their advanced corps as far as the vallies of Or- 
mond, towards the fouth-eaftern extremity of the lake of 
Geneva. By this pofition they covered the towns of So- 
leure, Bern, and Friburgh, and prevented all communication 
between the two French armies, in the Pays de Vaud, and 
the bifhopric of Bafle. Erlach, having arranged his plan 
of offenfive operations in a mafterly manner, was confident 
of fuccefs, and his troops were eager for the combat. In 
this 
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this ftate of preparation, and whilft he was emploved in dif- 
tributing his inftruétions previoufly to an engagement, he 
received orders from Bern, which revoked the powers with 
which he had been intrufted, and commanded him to fufpend 
hoftilities, as a negotiation was opened with the commander 
in chief of the French forces, general Brune. He immedi- 
ately repaired to Bern, and there found the fatal afcendancy 
of the French party. Diffatisfied with Brune’s ultimatum, 
the magittrates iffued their orders to general Erlach to renew 
‘his plan of attack. But itill timid and wavering, they re- 
newed their negotiations, which feemed merely to fubject 
them to frefh infult. In the mean while a {pirit of difaffec- 
tion was {pread emong the troops, which Erlach, by his fea- 
fonable interpofition, fuppreffied ; and they again prepared 
for attacking the enemy. But no fooner was the order 
iffued to this purpofe, than it was again revoked, and a new 
conference was opened with the French general. Thefe con- 
tradiGory orders roufed the indignation of the troops, ardent 
for an engagement; and they withdrew ail confidence from 
their officers, whom they regarded as accomplices in the 
deflruction of their country; and many of them indignantly 
quitted their ftandards. The army of Bern, thus dilpirited 
by counter-orders, pretended negotiations, and the gradual 
advances of the enemy from one advantageous poft to ano- 
ther, and reduced to the number of 14,000 men, determined, 
however, under the command of their valiant leader Erlach, 
to make a final effort for expiring liberty, and to encounter 
40,000 veterans, flufhed with conqueft, and in a high {tate 
of difcipline. After four defperate engagements, Erlach 
refilted a fifth affault under the walls of Bern, nor did he 
finally abandon the conteft, till his little army, diminifhed 
to 7000 men, had loit 2000 of their number, and the troops 
of the two French generals, Brune and Schawembourg, were 
on the point of uniting, while the capital was unprepared 
for 2 fiege. Bern furrendered to the firlt fummons of gene- 
ral Brune, and a tree of liberty was planted in his prefence. 
Erlach, having wonderfully efcaped from the repeated af- 
faults of the enemy, was haftening towards the mountains of 
Oberland, with hopes of colleéting his feattered forces for 
another effort; but being recognized upon the high road 
between Bern and Thun by fome ftraggling foldiers, he was 
feized, bound, and placed in a cart, in order to be conveyed 
to the capital; but another defperate band affaulted him, 
gad, amidit reproaches and execrations, maffacred him with 
their bayonets and hatchets. The fubjogation of Bern 
{peedily decided the fate of Swifferland. Upon the diffolu- 
tion of the Helvetic confederacy, in 1798, Geneva, Mu!- 
haufen, Bienne, and the bifhopric of Bafle, were annexed 
to France; the remainder of the country, except the Grie 
fons, was modelled into a republic, one and indivifible, di- 
vided into £8 departments, and governed by a fenate, a great 
council, and five direftors, who firft aflembled at Arav, and 
were afterwards transferred to Lucern. By the conftitution 
now eltabliffied, Bern, including the central and weitern 
art of the ancient canton, with the diftniét of Scliwartzen- 
aes was made one of the 18 departments, and Bern was 
its capital. According to this diltribution, the canton of 
Bern 1s bounded on the north by that of Soleure, on the 
eaft by that of Lucern, on the fouth by that of Oberland, 
and on the weft by uhat of Sarine and Broie. During the 
campaign of 1799, part of Swiflerland experienced a mo- 
mentary deliverance ;* but from the unfortunate mifunder- » 
flanding between the courts of Peterfburg and Vienna, the 
GireGtorial government was re-cftablifhed. ‘Tia was fuc- 
ceeded by a provifional government, which was firlt feated 
at Lucern, end on the progress of the Aultrians in 1799, 
removed to Bern. When peace was cltablifhed with the 
emperor by the treaty of Luneville, the French ambaflador 
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tranfmitted the plan of a new econftitution; according to 
which, Swifferland, including the Grifons, was divided into 
17 cantons. Accordingly, by this conftitution of 1801, Bern, 
in its former extent, except the Pays de Vaud and Argovie, 
was the firlt of the 17 departments, or cantons, and the num- 
ber of its reprefentatives deputed to the diet was nine. The 
whole body confilted of 77 members, chofen by the repre- 
fentatives of each diltri&, and affembled at Bern, to organife 
the new conititution. The legiflative authority was veRed 
in the fenate, compofed of two landammans and twenty- 
three counfellors. ‘The executive power was lodged ina 
little council of four fenators, in which each of the landam- 
mans prelided in turn. The landamman in office was to re- 
ceive a falary of 50,000 French livres, and the other lan- 
damman and four counfellors 10,000 each. The falaries of 
the fenators were not to exceed 6000 livres. Each canton 
was governed by a prefect, nominated by the landamman, 
and was provided with its interior adminiltration, which ap- 
proved or rejected the projeéts of laws prefented by the 
fenate. By the conditions of eligibility, univerfal fuffrage 
was abolifhed ; and no perfon admitted to any public office, 
unlefs he was proprietor of land,-or exercifed an independ- 
ent profeffion, and paid a contribution to the public bur- 
dens, the amouut of which was regulated by each canton. 
A counter-revolution afterwards took place, by which the 
diet was diffulved, and the provifidnal government eltabifhed 
as it exilted before the 29th of May 1801. But the fate 
of Swifferland is not yet decided. For a further account 
of the alterations that have taken place from this period 
in the conititution and government of the Swifs cantons, 
fee Herveria. Coxe’s Travels, vol. i. & ii. Fianta’s 
Hitt. of the Helvetic Confederacy, vol. ii. 

The canton of Bern is fertile and well cultivated; the 
plains produce cornand fruit; and the Alpine eminences 
afford excellent pafture, which fupports herds of cattle and 
flocks of fheep, from whofe milk they make butter and 
cheefe. The inhabitants of the diltri& of Sanenland in 
this canton, are principally herdfmen and fhepherds, who 
hold a middle rank between that of cultivators and wander- 
ing Tartars or Arabians. Each family changes its habita- 
tion five or fix times in a years, and every weck it is cuf- 
tomary to meet the father of his houfhold, with his wife and 
children, and preceding them, herds, a cheefe, kettle, and 
fome wooden utenfils, travelling, like an ancient patriarch, 
in fearch of a new refidence. ‘The country abounds with 
cots and houfes, molt of which are conltruéted of wood, 
aod in fuck a manner as to be eefily taken to picces and ree 
moved for the convenience of their migration. In fome of 
the valhies, the meadows are fometimes twice mowed, and 
thus fed. The mountain herbage for the cattle continncs 
ten or twenty weeks, according to its height and ficuation, 
When their winter forage is finifhed, they remove to the 
lowelt parts of the mountains, and having confumed their 
whote Rock: roceed with their flocks towards the fummits. 
Their Gferarels is regular and majeftic, ‘Che molt beautitul 
cow of the herd, adorned with a magnificent collar and bell, 
takes the lead, accompanied by the mafter of the family, 
Then follow his attendants, with the reft of the flocks, 
Shepherds and cattle are all bedecked with garlands of 
flowers ; and every part refounds with the jingling of bells, 
loving of cows, and cheerful notes of the herdimen. The 
{maller flocks bring up the rear, and the proceffion is clofed 
with the wife and children, ‘Towards the end of Augutft 
they again defcend toward the lower parts, patlure the laft 
grafs in the vallies, and at lait retire to their warm retreats 
in the vale, to wait the retura of {pring and the fame pleaf- 
ing migration. In this part of the country no attention is 
paid to the culture of the meadow land; for though they 
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contrive to water their meadows without any fixed rules, 
and dung them in winter, they never drain thofe that are 
marfhy, and water is left to ftlagnate on the fides of flopes 
and declivities. In the cold vallies, where in April the {now 
remains at the depth of fome feet, they frequently ftrew 
mould on its furface, which foon melts it, and thus various 
gardens are cultivated in the midft of large traéts of fnow. 
Potatoes have becn lately planted, and are become a favour- 
ite food of the people, and in many cafes have been fubiti- 
tuted for bread infteed of corn. The Alpine bean, ground 
into flour, ferves the fame purpofe; whilit its leaves fupply 
fodder for the fheep, and its ftalk litter for the pens. Since 
the introduétion of the commerce of cheefe, the cultivation 
of corn has been annually decreafing. Some few {pots of 
ground are, however, fown with wheat and barley, and 
others with hemp and flax, which are very thriving. The 
operations of the dairy render them negligent in the culture 
of fruit-trees; neverthelefs, plum, cherry, pear, and apple- 
trees, are fcattered here and there, but are nowhere collected 
into an orchard. In the German parts of Sanenland, they 
boil cherries with cloves and cinnamons into a kind of pafte, 
which is preferved good for thirty years. Mixed with a few 
grains of muttard-feed, and other fpices, they ufe it as a 
{weet muftard ; and beaten together with {pices and juniper 
berries, they allow it to ferment, and drink it as a red beer. 
Yor want of fome regulation about their woods, whole foreits 
are cut for palings to inclofe their meadows, which foon be- 
come rotten, and ufelefs even for fuel. Madder grows in this 
diftrict wild and high. The moft beautiful and moft fertile 
{pots of the canton of Bern are on the fides of the lakes 
of Geneva and Neufchatel, where grow the moft excellent 
fruits, and where are made the molt valuable wines. In this 
canton are found a variety of coloured earths and clays, 
fome of which are ufed for pottery, and ftones of different 
‘forts, plafler of Paris, cryttal, falt fprings, coal, fulphur, 
mines of iron, copper, lead, and filver, and medicinal baths. 
‘They count in this canton 39 towns, great and {mall, and 
4300 villazes. The rivers that water it, are the Aar, the 
Emmat, the Wigger, the Reufz, the Limmat, the Sanen, 
and the Kandel. The principal lake is that of Geneva; be- 
fides which there are thofe of Neufchatel, Biel, Murat, or 
Morten, Thun, Brientz, and Halwyl, all which abound in 
fifh. ‘The part of the chain of the Alps feen from Bern, is 
diftinguifhed by the different names of Wetterhorn, Schreck- 
horn, Finfter Aar-horn, Viefcherhorn, Exterior and Inte- 
rior Eger, Eungfrace horn, Gletcher horn, Ebenefluh, 
Mittaghorn, Briethom, Lauterbrunen, Blumlis Alp, and 
Neifs ; and it forms an amphitheatre, gradually rifiag from 
the environs of the city to elevated peaks, covered with eter- 
nal {now, and hitherto inacceflible. The fiingfrau, or Vir- 
gin, is one of the higheft and moft beautiful mountains in 
the canton of Bern. 

The following table exihibits the height of the principal 


Alps in this canton, Eng. Feet. 
Fintterarborn, - - - 14,116 
Jangfrauhorn, - - - 13,730 
Mouch, - - - - 13,510 
Schreckhorn, - - - - 135307 
Eiger, - 3 - - 13,086 
Wetterhorn, . > - £2,217 
All Els, - . - 12,194 
Frau, 2 - . - 12,153 
Doidenhorn, - - - 12,039 
Ni-fen, Z - - - 4.829 
Morgenberghorn, - . 73456 
Hohgant, - - - > 1,299 
Stockhorn, - - = 7,218 


The prevailing languaze is the German; but the people 
of fafhion {peak either French or Italian; and the common 
people in the Pays de Vaud, and in thofe parts that border 
on France and Italy, ufe a corrupt French or Italian, or a 
jargon, founded on both. ‘The eltablifhed religion is Caivi- 
nifm; and the minifters are divided into deaneries and claffes, 
and hold yearly chapters or fynods. “They are more inde- 
pendent of the civil power than in the other cantons, and 
are forbidden to interfere in matters of itate. The nobility 
of Bern are accufed of an extraordinary degree of pride and 
ftatelinefs, and affect to keep the citizens and perfons of 
lower rank at a great diftance. As the whole power of go- 
vernment, and all the honourable offices of ftate, are in their 
hands, they are not permitted to engage in trade; and with- 
out the places and penfions which they enjoy, they mutt be 
poor and wretched. The lucrative offices being thus in the 
hands of the nobility, it might be imagined that people of 
the middle and lower ranks are indigent and opprefled. This, 
however, is by no means the cafe; for the citizens, i, e. the 
merchants and trades people, feem in general to enjoy all the 
comforts and conveniences of life; and the peafantry is un- 
commonly wealthy throughout the whole canton of Bern, 
They pofiefs the privilege of bearing arms, and form a very 
re{pe@table body of military, that have been ufually attached 
to the exifting government, and particularly favoured by it. 
The manufacturer, in this refpet, lefa docile than the pea- 
fant, is lefs regarded; and the government of Bern has 
been charged with difcouraging, or at leaft not zealoufly 
promoting, manufactures and commerce. Mr. Coxe informs 
us, that, in his firft vifit fo Swifferland, he found the people 
of Bern much lefs informed, and more indifferent about the 
encouragement of literature, than thofe of the other can- 
tons; their academical ftudics being principally directed to 
thofe branches of knowledge that fitted them for the church; 
and the fociety for the encouragement of agriculture, which 
was almoft the only eftablifhment tending to promote the arts 
and fciences, obtained little countenance from government. 
However, in his fecond journey, after an interval of about ten 
years, viz. in 1786, he fays, that the government, roufed from 
its former lethargy, had begun to perceive that it 1s the in- 
cereft of every wife {tate to efteem and prote& the {ciences ; 
and that the magiftrates had lately purchafed and appro- 
priated at Bern a large manfion for the public library, in- 
creafed the colleGion of books, and procured from England 
an extenfive apparatus for experimental philofophy. A lite- 
rary fociety had alfo been inftituted for the promotion of 
phyfics, and natural hiltory in general, and that of Swiffer- 
Jand in particular. In January 1788, this fociety confifted 
of ten members refident at Bern, of whom feveral poflefled, 
and others were forming, collections agreeable to the plan 
of the inftitution. A regular correfpondence was alfo efta- 
blifhed in various parts of Europe ; and the members have 
been difpofed to fatisfy the inquiries of foreign naturalifts 
relating to the natural hiftory of this country. The prin- 
cipal articles of exportation from this canton are horfes, 
cheefe, linen cloth, coarfe cloth and canvas made of hemp, 
cloth of cotton, and woollen ftuffs. It is faid that 10,000 
pieces of linen have been fent annually from this canton ; 
the principal part of which has been conveyed to Lyons. At 
Bern they have manufaGtures of filk, chiefly flufls, and co- 
loured ftockings. In the weftern part of the mountains, 
the principal employment is clock-making, and the polifhing 
of falfe ftones. 

Bern, acity of Swiflerland, and capital of the canton of 
that name above detcribed, derives its name, as it has beea 
faid, from a ‘** bear,’? which was found there when its founs 
dations were laid; ‘* berne” in German fignifying ae 
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and accordingly, it bears this animal in its arms, and always 
maintains one. It was built by Berchtold the 5th, duke of 
Zzringen, 2nd was, from its foundation, an imperial city. 
Upon his death in 1218, the empsror Frederick II. conferred 
upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, and compiled a 
code which forms the bafis of their prefent civil law. The 
liberty which this city enjoyed attra@ted many perfons from 
the adjacent country, who found a fure afylum from the op- 
preffion of the nobles. Although Bern, from its foundation, 
was engaged in perpetual wars with its neighbours, and for 
fome time with the houfe of Aulftria, yet it continued to 
aggrandife itfelf by degrees, and confiderably enlarged its 
territory. 

This is a regular well-built town, with fome air of 
magnificence. The sha fireets are broad and long, 
not ftraight, but gently curved; the houfes are built of a 
greyih lLone upon arcades, and are moftly uniform, and of 
the fame height. On each fide are piazzas, with a wall 
raifed four feet above the level of the ftrect, which are very 
commodious in wet weather. A ttream of the Aar runs in 
a clear current, and alung a ftone channel, through the mid- 
dle of the ftreets, which furnifhes feveral fountains not lefs 
ornamental to the place than beneficial to the inhabitants. 
The river Aar almoft furrounds the town; winding its courfe 
over a rocky bed much below the level of the ftreets, and 
forming by its fteep and craggy banks a kind of natural 
rampart. ‘he ftream that pafles through the town ferves 
to keep the ftreets always clean ; for which purpofe crimi- 
nals are alfo employed in removing rubbifh, both from the 
flreets and public walks. The more atrocious delinquents 
are chained to waggons, while thofe who are condemned 
for fmaller crimes are employed in {weeping the light rub- 
bith into the rivulet. and throwing the heavier into the carts 
or waggons, which their more culpable companions are 
obliged to pufh or draw along. Thefe wretches have col- 
lars of iron round their necks, with a projeGting handle in 
the form of a hook to each, by which, on the flighteft of- 
fence or mutiny, they may be feized, and are entirely at the 
command of the guard, whofe duty it is to fee them perform 
their work. People of both fexes are condemned to this 
labour for months, years, or life, according to the nature 
of their crimes. The public buildings at Bern, as the hof- 
pital, the granary, the guard-houfe, the arfenal, and the 
churches, are magnificent, and announce the riches and 
os a of the republic. The cathedral is a noble pile of 

othic architeGure, flanding upon a platform raifed from 
the bed of the river, and commanding a molt extenfive 
view. The arfenal contains arms for 60,000 men, and a 
confiderable quantity of cannon, which is caft in the town, 
The Bernefe value themfelves on the trophies contained in it, 
23 well as upon the quantity, good condition, and orderly 
arrangement of the arms. Here is exhibited the flatue of 
William Tell, who, with an arrow, is faid to have ftruck off 
the apple placed upon his fon’s head by the governor Grif- 
ler, and by that means faved his life, which occafioned the 
beginning of the Swifs republic. The granary always con- 
tains a large provifion of corn, fupplied in confequence of 
particular treaties by France and Holland. The charitable 
inftitutions in this town are numerous, and well regulated. 
The hofpitals are in general large, clean, and airy ; and in 
the alms-houfe for the reception of 50 poor citizens, is a 
curious eflablifhment fimilar to one at Bafle, which provides 
for the reception of diftreffed travellers, who are accommo- 
dated with a meal and lodging at night, and each receives 
fixpence on their departure ; if fick or wounded, they are 
maintained till their recovery. The houfe of correétion is 
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conduéted partly on the plan of the benevolent Mr. How- 
ard, and in confequence of his fuggeftion, The delinquents 
are feparated and diftributed in two houfes; one called the 
houfe of correction for greater crimes, and the other the 
houfe of labour for mifdemeanors. The prifoners are alfo 
difcriminated by the appellations of * brown” and “ blue,” 
from the colour of their clothes: the former being appro- 
priated to the houfe of correction, and the latter to the 
houfe of labour. The men and women occupy feparate 
apartments ; and both are conftantly employed in cleaning 
the ftreets and other fervile occupations, and at other times 
in learning to read and write, and in acquiring the knowledge 
of various trades, which may enable them to gain a maint - 
nance when their time of confinement expires. By thefe 
means the expence of the eltablifliment is nearly fupportec, 
and an honeft livelihoodaflured to thofe who would other- 
wife prove ufelefs or pernicious members of fociety. There 
are four tables, at which the refpetive feats are made of 
diftin@tion appropriated to good behaviour, anda larger or 
leffer fhare is diftributed to each in proportion to their in- 
duftry. After earning their food, the prifoners in the houfe 
of labour receive 10 per cent., thole in the houfe of cor- 
reétion 8 per cent., for their extraework. The torture at 
Berne is now formally abolifhed, by a public aét of govern- 
ment; and juftice is wifely and impartially adminiftered. 
The folemnity ufed in pafling capital fentence on a criminal 
deferves to be mentioned. When the trial is finifhed, the 
prifoner is informed of his condemnation by the “ grand 
fautier,”’ or lieutenant of the police, and attended by two 
clergymen to prepare him for death. On the day appointed 
for execution, a large feaffold, covered with a black canopy, 
is conftru€ted in the middle of the principal ftreet. The 
avoyer, with a fceptre in his hand, is feated on an elevated 
kind of throne between two fenators, and attended by the 
chancellor and lieutenant of the police, holding an iron 
ftick, called “ the rod of blood,” all habited in their offi- 
cial robes. The criminal, being brought to the foot of 
the fcaffold, without chains, receives the fentence of con- 
demnation, which is read cloud by the chancellor, at the 
clofe of which the avoyer commands the executioner to ap- 
proach, who inftantly binds the arms of the culprit, and 
leads him away to the place of execution. 

The public library is a fmall, but well-chofen collection, 
containing 20,000 volumes, to which additions have been 
made by purchafe, and by the liberality of private contribu- 
tors; to this belong alfo a few antiques, a cabinet of Swifs 
coins and medals, fine curious manuferipts, particularly of 
the thirteenth century, confifting of feveral fongs and ro- 
mances of the Troubadours, written in that and the pre- 
ceding ages, and fome other curiofities. The {mall figure 
of the prieft pouring wine between the horns of a bull, is 
merely valuable, becaufe it illuftrates a paflage of Virgil, and 
has been mentioned by Addifon. 

To the account of the public buildings of Bern, we may add 
that of an elegant edifice, built by the voluntary fub{cription 
of the nobility, furnifhed with accommodations for many pub- 
lic amufements, fuch as balls, concerts, and theatricul en- 
tertainments, which latter are feldom permitted in this city. 
The walk by the great church was formerly the only public 
walk, and much admired on account of the view from it, 
and the peculiarity of its fituation ; being on one fide on a 
level with the ftreets, and on the other fome hundred feet 
of perpendicular height above them. Belides this, there is 
now another walk on a high bank on the fide of the Aar, 
and at fome diltance from the town. This walk is fingularly 
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Bern, the country about it, and the glaciers of Swifferland. 
Te adjacent country is richly cuitivated, and agreeably di- 
verfified with hills, lawns, wood, and water; the river flows 
rapidly below, and an abrupt chain of rugged and fnow- 
capt Alps bounds the diftant horizon. 

The population of Bern is eftimated at about 13,c00; the 
fociety is extremely agreeable; and foreigners are rectived 
with great eafe and politenefs. The men do not meet in {c- 
parate focieties ; and the women are the life and ornament 
of their daily affemblies, which begin about four or five in 
the afternoon, and continue till eight, when the parties 
ufually retire to their refpeGtive houfes. The inhabitants 
are particularly fond of dancing, which of courfe is a fre- 
quent amufement ; and this diverfion commences at the early 
hour of five in the afternoon, on account of a itanding order 
of government, which prehibits their continuance after ele- 
ven. There is but little trade in the capital. Some few ma- 
nufactures, chiefly of linen and filk, have been eftablifhed ; 
but they. are carried on only by thofe who have no profpe& 
of being admitted into the fovereign council, and who would 
think themfelves degraded by commerce. But as offices of 
-the ttate, thofe of the bailliages excepted, are neither nu- 
merous nor very profitable, many enter, as their fole refource, 
into foreign armies. As for the peafants, who have acquired 
opulence either by manufatures’or commerce, they feldom 
quit their ftation, but retain the habits acquired in early 
lite, and, however wealthy, never give their daughters in 
marriage to any but perfons of their own defeription. Of 
the burghers of Bern, thofe only are qualified for the ma- 
giftracy and government of the city, who are the defcend- 
ants of fuch as were made burghers before the year 
1635; and, befides, they muft not be under 30 years of age, 
and mutt be enrolled in one of the twelve companies. The 
Britifi envoy to the Swifs cantons ufualiy refides at Bern. 
N. lat. 46° 55’. E. losg. 7° 2c’. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. 
Moore’s View of Society, &c. in France, Switzerland, &c. 

Bern-Machine, in Agriculture, the name of an engine for 
rooting up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of Bern 
in Swifferland. This machine, of which there is a model in 
the machine-room of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, is reprefented in Plate ILL. Agriculture; and con- 
filts of three parts, the beam, the ram, and the lever. The 
beam ABC (N° r.) of which only one fide is feen in the 
figure, is compoled of two {tout planks of oak, three inches 
thick at lealt, and feparated by two tranf{verfe pieces of the 
fame wood, at A and C, about three inches thick. Thefe 
planks are bored through with correfponding holes, as repre- 
{ented in the figure, to receive iron pins, upon which the lever 
atts between the two fides of the beam, and which is fhifted 
higher and higher as the tree is raifed, or rather puthed out cf 
its place. he fides are well fecured at the top and bottom 
by itrong iron hoops. Theiron pins on which the lever refts 
fhould be an inch anda quarter, and the holes through which 
they pafs, an inch and a half in diameter. The pofition of 
thefe holes is fufficiently indicated by the figure. The foot 
of the beam, when the machine is in aétion, is fecured by ftakes 
reprefented at G, driven into the earth. Theram D, which 
is made of oak, elm, or fome other ftrong wood, is capped 
with three ftrong iron {pikes, reprefented at jf, which take faft 
hold of the tree. This ram is fix or eight inches fquare ; 
and a flit is cut lengthwife through the middle of it, from its 
lower end at Kk to the firft ferule a2, in order to allow room 
for the chain g/ to play round the pulley K, which fhould be 
four inches thick, and nine inches in diameter. This ram is 
raifed by means of the chain g/, which fhould be about ten 
feet long, with links four inches and three quarters in length, 
and an inch thick. One end of this chain is faftened to the 
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top of the beam at C, while the other, after pafiing through 
the lower part of the ram, and over the pulley K, terminates 
in a ring or link, reprefented N° 3, the two ears mn of which 
ferve to keep it ina true pofition between the two planks of 
the beam. In this ring the hook Pis inferted. The hook 
is reprefeted in profile N° 2, where F is the part that takes 
hold of the ring. But it muft be obferved, that the parts of 
this machine, reprefented in N° 2, 3, are drawn on a {cale- 
twice as large as the whele engine. The hook F, N® 2, 
fhould be made of very tough iron, as well as the handle D, 
and the arch Ec. This handle fhould be two inches thick 
at 2, where it joins to the hook, and the thicknefs gradually 
leflens by degrees up to the arch, which need not be more 
than half an inch thick. On each fide of the pin x, is a 
femicircular notch, x, y, which refts alternately on the pirs 
when the machine is worked. The hole D, and the arch Ee, 
ferve to fix a long lever of wood EF, N° 1, by means of two 
iron pins; and by this contrivance the lever is either raifed 
or depreffed at pleafure, in order to render the working of 
the machine eafy in whatever part of the beam the lever 
may be placed; for without this contrivance the extremity 
of the lever EF, would, when the handle is near the top of 
the beam, be much higher than men ftanding upon the ground 
could reach. It mult however be remembered, that the lever 
is often fhortened by this contrivance, and confzquently its 
power leffened. 

The machine is worked in the following manner: It is 
placed againft a tree, in the manner reprefented in the figure, 
fo that the iron fpikes at f may have hold of the tree, and the 
end of the beam A be fupported by ftakes reprefented at G. 
Theiron handle N° 2, is placed in the opening between the 
two planks of the beam, and the wooden lever fixed to it, by 
means of the iron pins already mentioned. ‘The hook F takes 
hold of the chain, and one of the iron pinsis thruft into the 
outer row of holes, by which means the outer notc» x will 
reft on the pin, which will be now the centre of motion; and 
the end of the lever E, N° 1, being prefled downwards, the 
other notch y, N° 2, will be raifed, and at the fame time the 
chain, and confequently the ram. ‘The other iron pin is now 
to be thruft into the hole in the inner row, next above that 
which was before the centre of motion, and the end of the 
lever E elevated or pufhed upwards, the latter pin-on which 
the notch y, refts now becoming the centre of motion. By 
this alternate motion of the lever, and fhifting the pins, the 
chain is drawn upwards over the pulley K, and confequently 
the whole force of the engine exerted againft the tree.’ There 
is a {mall wheel at L, in order to leflen the friftion of that 
part of the machine. 

From this account the reader will very eafily perceive that 
the machine is nothing more than a fingle pulley compounded 
with a lever of the firft and fecond order. It mu‘t, however, 
be remembered, that as the puth of the engine is given in an 
oblique dire€tion, it will exert.a greater or lefler force again{t 
the horizontal roots of the tree in proportion to the angle 
formed by the machine with the plane of the horizon; and 
that the angle of 45° is the maximum, or that when the ma- 
chine willexert its greatelt force againit the hor:zontal roots 
of the tree. 

BERNABEI, Ercote, in Mu/fical Biography, the fcholar 
and fucceffor of Benevoliat St. Peter’s, and infiruGor of the 
abate Steffani, may be ranked among the greate(t matters of 
harmony, in the ancient ecclefiaftical ftyle, or the 17th cen- 
tury. This compofer being invited by the ele&tor of Bavaria 
to Munich, about the year 1650, entered into the fervice of 
that court, where he continued the reft of his life. His 
fon, Guifeppe Ant. Barnabei, after following his father’s 
{teps in the ftudy of ecclefiaftical harmony, furpaffed him 
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eonfiderably in -melody and modulation, as he lived long 
enough to ice a great relaxation in the rigour of ancieut 
rules.» There is a canon by this compofer ia the firft volum 
of Paolucci, page 158, and an excellent Agnus Dei, in 
P. Martini Sagg. di Contrap. LI. 127, extracted from his 
mafs, for four voices, intitled, ‘* Laudate cum Ietitia, qui 
fuiftis in triftitia.”” After fucceeding his father as maettro 
di capella to the eleGtor of Bavaria, by whom he was honoured 
with the title of confeiller aulique, and publifhing feveral 
compofitions for the church, replete, with mufical icience of 
the firit clafs, he lived till the year 1732, extending his exiit- 
ence to the tage of eighty-nine. : 

Thefe mailers, with many other good harmonitts, in the 
ftyle of the 17th century, fupplied the, churches of Italy 
with innumerable compoiitions, in which the chief merit con- 
filted in pure harmony, and the contrivance of canon, fugue, 
and imitation on fimple and often infipid fubjects; but to 
thele excellenciesthe beft moderas have addedmelody, a more 
varied modulation,sand not only an attention to long and 
fhort fyllables, but to the expreffion of words. In the rsth 
century almoit every mafs was compofed upon the fubject of 
fome well-known fong or ballad; but thefe airs being 
pialmodic, and a little more lively or varied than canto fermo, 
admitted of no greater variety of modulation than the ancient 
chants of the te upon fragments of which, during the 
16th and part of the 17th centuries, it was thought neceflary 
to conftru@ the chief part of choral mufic. Though the 

refent ftudents in counterpoint at Naples, and other parts 
of Italy, ftill exercife themfelves in harmonizing canto fermo, 
the writing maffes or motets on the fubjects of thefe chants 
is feldom done but in pure pedantry, and to give an air of an- 
tiquity to dry and fancilefs compofitions. 

The church ftyle of compofition was, however, much 
altered during the 17th century, not only by the imitation 
of dramatic mufic, and the introduction of initruments, but 
by writing in tranfpofed keys, and fupplying the deficiencies 
in the feales, which too ftrié& an adherence to the fpecies of 
oétave, and modes of the church, had occafioned. Indeed, 
before this time, there was nodecifion of keys, eitherin facred 
or fecular mufic, according to our prefent rules of beginning 
and ending upon the chord major or minor, of the key note, or 
offome determinate note in the fcale. The prohibitions were 
fo numerous in the writings of the old theorifts, that if the 
mott regular modern compofitions were tried by fuch rules as 
fubfilted at the beginning of the 17th century, they would 
appear extremely Pec: No part was fo be extended 
above or below the ftaff, or five regular lines, on which it was 
written ; the combination of chords was never to be broken 
by moving to an unrelative harmony; and the intervals of 
the fharp feventh, the tritonus, or fharp fourth, falle fifth, 
fharp fecond, and even the major fixth, were prohibited. In- 
deed, an excellent compofition might now be produced, 
merely from ancient difallowances. ‘ 

BERNACCHI, Awrtonio,aneminent opera finger, who 
firft arrived in England in 1716, as fecond man, while Nico- 
lini was ‘the firlt. Bernacchi’s voice feems to have been 
feeble and defective, but he fupplied the defe&s of nature by 
fo much art, that his performance was always much more ad- 
mired by profeffors than by the public in general. He ftaid 
here at this time but one year, after which he went back to 
Italy ; but returned in 1729. After quitting the flage, 
Bernacchi eflablifhed a fchool for finging at Bologna, where 
he had himfelf been educated, under the celebrated Piltoc- 
chi, and where he formed feveral admirable {cholars, who ren- 
dered his name and {chool famous. He came to Englanda 
fecond time in 1729, when he was palit his meridian; his 
voice was never good, but now little was left, except a re- 
ee) Ae and aa artificial manner of finging, which only 
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profeffors, and a few of the moft intelligent part of an 
audience, could feel or comprehend. After he quitted the 
itage, he retired to Bologaa, where he formed fo many great 
vocal performers by his mitructions, that to have been of 
Bernzcchi’s {chool was almoft fufficient to eflablifh the repu- + 
tation of a young finger. 

BERNADA, or Bernatpa, in Geography, a town of 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and povince of Calabria 
Ultra, 5 miles weit of St. Severina. 

BERNAGORE,a town of Hindooftan,in the country of 
Bengal, on the eaitera bank of the Ganges, to or 12 
leagues below Chinfurah, and 5 miles N. W. of Moorfhedabad, 
The coarfeit forts of blue handkerchiefs are made here. It 
is famous on account of the great number of ladies of plea- 
fure, who refide there, and who pay a monthly recognition 
to the fifcal of Chiafurah, for the free exercife of their pro- 
feffion. It belonged to the Dutch ; but was taken by tLe. 
British forces in O&tober, 1803. 

BERNAL, a hill on the weit coaft of New Mexico, near 
the coait, and 4 leagues W.S.W. of the burning mountain 
of San Salvador. N. lat. about 13°. W. long. about 93°. 

BERNARD, in Biography, abbot of Clairvaux, and a 
faint of the Romifh church, was. born of a noble family at 
Fontaine in Burgundy, in 1091, and educated at the church 
of Chatillon, where he manifeited at an early period an ardent 
fpirit of devotion. At theage of 23, he, and 30 0f his com- 
panions, entered into the abbey of Citeaux, lately founded by 
St. Robert. Here he acquired fuch reputation, that, within 
two ae viz. A.D. 1115, he was deputed, with a colony of 
monks, to found the abbey of Clairvaux in the diocefe of 
Langres, of which he was created the firft abbot, and where 
he continued, without feeking or accepting any nigher pre- 
ferment. Ina fhort time he found himfelf at the head of 700 
novices ; and, by his eloquence and zeal, Clairvaux became 
a feminary of the moit diftinguifhed reputation, fo that, dur- 
ing the life of the founder, it produced one pope, fix cars 
dinals, and thirty prelates. In this retreat the influence of 
Bernard was greater than if he had occupied the throne of 
St. Peter; he was confulted as an oracle ; his cenfures were 
regarded with awe in the remoteft parts of Europe ; and the 
Ciftercians, by his example, became fo powerful, that he lived 
to fee the eftablifhment of 160 convents, which acknow- 
ledged him as their head. Having exerted himfelf in re- 
ftoring peace to the church, which had been interrupted by 
thefchifmthathadhappened betweenthe years1131and 1 138, 
heengaged in combating the fuppofed herely of Abelard, who 
had propagated fome opinions that were thought to militate 
againit the doctrines of the church, and fuceeeded in procur- 
ing his condemnation by the council of Sens, in 1140. He 
alfo refuted the errors of Peter de Bruys (fee Perronrus- 
sans) ; combated the fanaticifm of the Aposrotics ; re- 
fitted the monk Raoul, who recommended the extermination 
of the Jews ; contended again{t the followers of Arnold of 
Brefcia ; and caufed Gilbert de la Porrie,and Eon de!’ Etrile, 
to be condemned by the council of Rheims, in 1148. But 
his influence was much more fignally exerted in promoting 
the fecond crufade againft the Saracens. In this romantic 
expedition, he engaged, by his eloquence, Lewis VII. of 
France, with his principal nobles, and the emperor Conrad ; 
and he boattss that from Conitance to Cologne, he emptied 
cities and caftles of their inhabitants, and verified the predic. 
tion of only one man being left tofeven women, Miracles of 
various kinds were reported to have attended his miflion, and 
he obtained the appellation of * Thaumaturgilt,”’ or wonder- 
The enterprife which he had entrufted 
with Conrad and Lewis proved unfortunate; aod the abbot, 
who had prediéted their fuccefs, incurred a variety of cen- 
{ures and reproaches on account of the calamities which he had 
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been inftruméntal in bringing upon Europe. He attributed 
its failure to the fins of the croifes, which had hindered the 
accomplifhment of his prophecies. _How far he was affected 
by the difcomfiture and general diitrefs in which this expe- 
dition terminated, or by the accufations he fuffered, it is im- 
pofiible to fay. However, it is certain that he did not long 
furvive that difaftrous event ; for he died at Clairvaux, in 
1153, inthe 63d year of his age. 

Few men poffeffed a more extenfive and uncontroulable 
command over the minds of men than St. Bernard: and his 
influence was wholly owing to his perfonal qualifications. 
But though he had an abfolute command by his eloquence 
and writings, he feems to have been more an enthufiaft than 
a politician, and to have wanted worldly wifdom to direét and 
manage the various engines which he put into motion. 
With good intentions he blended paffion and prejudice, and 
the love of power. He was, without doubt, a man of diitin- 
guifhed piety, as well as integrity ; and, confidering the time 
in which he lived, an elegant and learned fcholar. Erafmus 
gives the following charaéter of him: * Chriftiane doétus, et 
fanété facundus, et pic feftivus.”? As a writer; he was copious; 
Klis ftyle was characterized by force, vivacity, elevation, and 
fweetnefs ; and his imagination furnifhed him with figures of 
comparifon and ftrong antithefes in great variety and abun- 
dance; fo that he has been regarded as the laft of the fathers 
formed upon the models of St. Ambrofe and St. Auguttin. 
The beft edition of Bernard’s works is that of the learned 
Benediétine Mabillon, in 2 vols. fol. firft printed at Paris in 
1666, 1667, and reprinted in 1690 and 1719. A Latinim- 
preffion of this edition was made at Venice, in 6 vols, fol. 
Cave’s Hift. Lit. ii. p. 186. Gen. Di&. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 
Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. tii. p. 66. 

Bernarb of Menthon, the founder of a religious com- 
munity, was bornin the Genevoisin 903, and defcended from 
one of the moft illuftrious houfes of Savoy. Having dedi- 
cated himfelf to the ecclefiaftical profeffion, he retired to 
Aofta, a {mall town at the foot of the Alps, and became arch- 
deacon ofits church. Here he employed himfelf in miffions 
among the unconverted Pagans, who inhabited the mountains, 
and profelyted them to Chriftianity. Having witnefled the 
hardfhips and dangers encountered by the French and German 
pilgrims, in their paflage to Rome over the Alps, which 
Hannibal had anciently traverfed with fingular fortitude and 
perfeverance, this benevolent monk founded two monatteries, 
er hofpitia, for their relief, on Mont-joux, called from him 
«¢ Great and Little St. Bernard.”” Thefe were peopled with 
canons-regular of St. Auguttin, and Bernard himfelf became 
their firft provoft. He obtained feveral important privileges 
for his eftablifhment from fucceflive popes, and it acquired 
-creat popularity and large poffeffions. Bernard died at 
Novara, at the age of 85, and was canonized by the Romith 
church. His inftitution has undergone a variety of viciffi- 
tudes, and loft great part of its riches; but it till fubfifts, and 
is eminently ufefal. There are ordinarily between twenty 
and thirty monks belonging to the convent ; eight of whom 
are ufually difperfed among the Alpine parith churches, 
under their patronage ; and ten or twelve conftantly refide, 
being fuch as, from their age and health, are able to bear the 
keen atmofphere of the mountain. The few others, who can 
no longer bear it, are permitted to refide with the aged 
provoit of the whole, in a houfe belonging to the convent, 
and fituated at Martigny below. The monks of the moun- 
tain are induftrioufly employed in the profecution of their 

private ftudies, in the inftruGtion of their novices, in the 
education of fome fcholars who are fent to board and lodge 
with them, and in managing the temporal economy of the 
whole. They have a prior, the deputy of the provoft, and 
governor of the convent in hiis abfence ; a facriftan, who takes 


care of their chapels a cellarer, ferving as purveyor, comp- 
troller of the kitchen, aad managing all the exterior concerns 
of the monaitery , a clavandeer, who keeps the keys, and 
difpenfes the requifite articles to the monks and to the tra- 
vellers ; and an infirmier, who takes care of the fick in the 
apartment appropriatedto them. The cellarer keeps twenty 
horfes conitantly employed during the fummer in fetching 
the magazines of flour, bread, cheefe, liquors, and dried 
fruits, for themfelves and their gueits; and forage for the 
milch cows and fatting cattle, during winter. ‘Their fire- 
wood, of which they expend a great quantity, is brought to 
them on the backs of mules, from the diitance of four leagues, 
and by a fteep path, that is paffable only for fix months in 
the whole year. Before the winter fets in, they fend down 
their horfes for the feafon to a farm which they have on the 
northern fide of the Rhone. To a fympatiifing and com- 
paffionate mind it is peculiarly pleafing to obferve the foli- 
citude of thefe amiable monks on fuch days as the pafs is moit 
frequented, in perfonally receiving, warming, and recovering 
travellers, that are exhaufted by their excefs of fatigue, or in- 
difpofed from the feverity of the air. With equal attention 
they relieve boththeirowncountrymen and foreigners. They 
make no diftin€tion of ftate, fex, or religion ; and afk no 
queftions concerning the country or the creed of the wretched. 
In winter and in f{pring, their folicitude has a larger range of 
attention and ativity. From that very time nearly, in which 
Hannibal conduéted an army over Great St. Bernard, and at 
which the Romans reckoned the general winter of Italy to 
commence, from the 1{t of November, through the winter, to 
the 1{t of May, atrufty Alpine fervant, who, as an Alpine, is 
denominated a Maronnier, and one or two dogs of an extra- 
ordinary fize accompanying him, are conftantly engaged in 
going to meet travellers a confiderable way down the defcent 
towards the Vallais. Thefe dogs poffefs an initin@, and re- 
ceive a training, which fit them to be peculiarly ufeful in their 
employment. They point out the roadtothe guide and the 
travellers, through fogs, tempefts, and fnows ; they have allo 
the fagacity to difcover travellers that have loft their way, 
that have fallen amidit the drifts of fnow, and that are lying 
upon them, wearied and exhaufted. The monks themfelves 
often accompany the guide, and aid him in adminiftering ne- 
ceffary relief. Apprized of the benumbing and ftupetying 
effet of extreme cold, they roufe the fleeping travellers, and 
exert themfelves in a variety of ways in preferying and reco- 
vering them from approaching or apparent death; and in 
doing this, they expofe themfelves to great danger. In order 
to avoid the numbnefs occafioned by the cold, they carry with 
them fhort thick ftaffs, armed at the ends with iron, and with 
thefe they continually ftrike their hands and feet. About 
three miles below the convent, on the road of Hannibal’s 
afcent, they have built a {mall vaulted room, called the hof- 
pital, which is intended for the cafual refrefhment of travel- 
lers benumbed, and unable to reach the convent. The trufty 
Maronnier vifits it frequently, in order to meet the traveller ; 
but principally at the approach of night, and on his return 
leaves bread, cheefe, and wine. On extraordinary occafions, 
when a ftorm fubfides, he fallies forth to this buildiag, with 
his ftock of wine and meat, and affifts all whom he finds 
diitreffed. The monks themfelves are often feen on the tops 
of their rocks, watching opportunities for the exercife of 
their humanity. When the fnow juit fallen is deep on the 
ground, they employ themfelves in making roads through it, 
and thus by timely vigilance prevent many fatal accudents. 
But notwithftanding all their charitable efforts, fcarcely a 
winter paffes in which fome traveller is not brought to the 
convent with his limbs benumbed and frozen. The traveller 
is fometimes overwhelmed at once, and plunged into the body 
of defcending fnow. When he is not very deep, the dogs 
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difcover him by the fcent, and when they fail, the monk 
engage in the laboriousoffice. They a upon the fnow, 
and found it with long poles: and they have thus refcued 
many from imminent danger of being loit. Nouy. Di&. Hitt. 
Sauffure Voy. des Alpes, vol. ii. Whitaker on the Courle of 
Hannibal over the Alps, &c. 1794. See Bernarp, in 
Geography. 
Bexnxarp, Anprew, a Latin fcholar, and fucceffively 

oet-laureat to Henry VIJ. and Henry VIII., was a native 
of Thouloufe, and an Auguitin monk. He was not only 
the king’s poet-laureat, as it is fuppofed, but his hiftorio- 
frapher, and preceptor in grammar to prince Arthur. He 
obtained many ecclefiaftical preferments in England. ‘The 
pieces which he wrote under the character of poet-laureat, 
are in Latin. Thefe are, “ An Addrefs to Henry VIII. 
for the moft aufpicious beginning of the 1oth year of his 
reign,” with an-¢ Epithalamium on the marriage of Francis, 
the dauphin of France, with the king’s daughter ;” «<A new 
year’s gift,”” for the year 15153 aud ‘ Verfes,” wifhing 

rofperity to his majefty’s 13th year. He has left fome 

tin hymns; and many of his profe pieces in Latin, 

written as hikoriographer to both monarchs, are extant. 
Warton’s Hiit. Eng. Poetry, vol. ii. p..132. 

Bernarp, Epwagp,alearned Englifh aftronomer and lin- 
guilt, was born at Perry St. Paul, near Towcelter, in North- 
amptonthire, in 1638, and educated at Merchant-Taylors’ 
{chool in London, whence he was removed, in 1655, to 
St. John’s college in Oxford. Here he applied himfelf with 
the utmoft diligence to the ftudy of hiftory, philology, and 
philofophy and acquired an accurate knowledge, not only 
of the Greek and Latin languages, but of Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic: he alfo dire&ted his attention to the 
mathematics, which he ftudied under the celebrated Dr. 
Wallis. Having taken feveral academical degrees at Oxford, 
and engaged the efteem of all who knew him, by his diflin.. 
poitned talents and learning, and no lefs amiable temper, he 
removed in 1668 to Leyden, with a view of examining feveral 
oriental MSS., and particularly the Arabic verfion of the 
three loft Greck hocks of Apollonius Pergeus’s conic fec- 
tions, brought from the eaft by James Golius. Thefe books 
he tranicribed, with an intention of publifhing them at Ox- 
ford, but his defign was never executed. Upon his return 
to Oxford, he refumed his ftudies with frefh vigour, and by 
his collation of the moft valuable MSS. in the Bodleian 
library, the refult of which he was always ready to commu- 
nicate, he was engaged in a very extenfive correfpondence 
with learned men of moft countries. About the year 1669, he 
was recommended by the famous Dr. (afterwards fir Chrifto- 
pher) Wren, Savilian profeffor of aftronomy at Oxford, to 
be his deputy, and he fucceeded this eminent profeffor, on 
his refignation in 1673. He had been previoufly indué&ted 
to the rectory of Cheame in Surry, and appointed chaplain 
to Dr. Mews, bifhop of Bath and Wells. A f{cheme havin 
been propofed in the univerfity of Oxford, which was chief. 
ly promoted and esicouraged by bifhop Fell, for colleéting 
and publitking all the ancient mathematicians, Bernard, who 
firit formed the project, affiduoufly engaged in accomplifhing 
it, by colleéting all the old books and MSS. in the public 
libraries, and drawing up a fynopfis of their contents. He 
alfo printed, at hisown expence, as a fpecimen of this noble 
defign, a few fheets of Euclid in folio, containing the Greek 
text and a Latin verfion, with Proclus’s commentary in 
Greek and Latin, and learned {cholia ard corollaries. With 
a view of promoting the ftudy of aftronomy, he alfo under- 
took an edition of the “ Parva Syntaxis Alexandrina,” or 
* Mixgos As gevopor,”’0f which there is anaccount in the “Ve- 
terum Mathematicorum Synopfis,”” and in which, befides 
Euclid, are contained the fmall treatifes of Theodofius, Au- 


tolycus, Menelaits; Ariftarchus, and Hypficles ; but this was 
never publifhed. In 1676, he was-fent to France by king 
Charles IT. as tutor to his two natural fons, by the duchiete 
of Cleveland ; but his difpofition and habits not being adapted 
to this fituation, he returned, after a year’s abfence, to his 
ftudious retirement at Oxford. During his flay at Paris, how- 
ever, he cultivated anacquaintance with feveral learned perfons, 
collated various ancient andvaluable MSS., and bought many 
{carce and curious books for his own library. At Oxford he 
purfued his ftudies with renewed alacrity : and befides ma- 
thematics, to which he applied according to the duty of his 
protesorihips he devoted himfelf from inclination to the pro- 
ecution of hiftory, chronology, and antiquities. At this 
time he undertook a new edition of Jofephus, which he never 
completed. In 1683, he vifited Hollasd, for the purpofe of 
attending the fale of Nicholas Heinfius’s library, where he 
purchafed many valuable books ; and.on this occafion he re- 
newed, or contraéted an acquaintance with feveral perfons of 
eminent learning. As he experienced many civilities from 
the Dutch, and found that in Holland he fhould enjoy favour- 
able opportunities for making great improvement in oriental 
learning, he feemed much inclined to fettle at Leyden ; but 
difappointed in his expeétation of being chofen profeffor of 
the oriental tongues in that*univerfity, he returned to Oxford, 
In 1684, he took his degree of doctor in divinity ; and in 
1691, he was prefented to the rich re€tory of Brightwell in 
Berkhhire, which, being at the diftance of about g miles from 
Oxford, allowed of his occafional refidence in this city, 
Soon after he refigned his profefforfhip of aftronomy, which 
had been for fome time irkfome and unpleafant to him, in 
favour of Dr. David Gregory, profeffor of mathematics at 
Edinburgh. In 1692, he fuperintended the preparation of 
a catalogue of the MSS. in the libraries of Great Britain and 
Treland, and in fome foreign libraries ; and in the followin 

year he married an agreeable lady in the bloomof youth, with 
whom he lived very happily. In 1696, he attended the fale 
of Golius’s MSS. in Holland ; and not Jong after his return 
fell into a conftitutional decline, of which he died in January 
16973; and he was interred in St. John’s college chapel. 
His widow ere&ted a monument of white marble, in the mid- 
dle of which there is carved the figure of a “heart,’’ circum- 
fcribed, according to his own direction, by thefe words ; 
“ Habemus Cor Bernardi.’? The publications of Dr. Ber- 
nard, were fome altronomical papers in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, N°158. p. 567. N° 163. p. 721. and N~ 164. 
p- 7473 “A Treatife on the ancient weights and meafures,”” 
firft printed at the end of Dr. Pococke’s Commentary on 
Hofea, and afterwards reprinted in Latin, with great ad- 
ditions and alterations, Oxon. 1688, 8vo. ; ** Private Devo- 
tions, &c.’? Oxford, 1689, 12mo. * Orbis eruditi literaturay 
a charaétere Samaritico deduéta,” ina large theet of engrav~ 
ing, exhibiting at one view the alphabets of many nationss 
together with the abbreviations ufed by the Greeks, phy- 
ficians, mathematicians, aud chemifts; “ Etymologicum 
Britannicum,’? Oxon. 1689, printed at the end of Dr. 
Hickes’s GrammaticaAnglo-Saxonica, &c.; “ Chronologia 
Samaritanz § nopfis,” publihed inthe “Acta Eruditorum 
Lipfienfia,”’ Apu 1691. He was aifo the author of fome 
notes and commentaries, printed in editions of learned works. 
He likewife affilted feveral learned perfons in their editions 
of books, and collated MSS. for them. Among his papers 
were found many MSS. of his own hd ae with very 
large collections ; which, together with feveral of his books, 
were purchafed by the curators of the Bodleian library. ‘The 
reft of his books were fold by auétion, Of his great and 
extenfive learning, his works are a fufficient evidence. Dr, 
Smith, his biographer, reprefents him as a man of a meck, 
mild, and conciliating difpofition, averfe from coutelts of 
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every kind, modeft in delivering his own opinions on difputed 
fubjects, candid in his judgment of other men’s perfor mances, 
tteadily attached to the eitablifhed chureh, and at the fame 
time liberal in his fentiments with regard to diflenters of all 
denominations, and defircus of peace and union. His piety 
was fincere an d unaffeGed ; and-his devotions, both public 
and private, were regular and exempl. ary. The learned 
Huetius, in his « Comm. de rebus fuis,’’ bears this concife 
but very honourable teftimony tohismemory. ‘* Edwardus 
Bernardus Anglus, quem pauci hac tate equiparabant eru- 
_ditionis laude, modeltia vero pene nulli;’’ i.e. Edward Ber- 
“nard, an Englifhman, whom few in ohig age equalled in 
erudition, in modelty fearcely any. Biog. Brit. Gen. Dic. 
Bernarp, James, was born in 1658 at Nions, in Dau- 
phing, fludied at Geneva, and became paftor of the church 
an his native province. But being driven from France by 
perfecution, he fought refuge fivit at Geneva, then at Lau- 
fanne, and afterwards in Holland, where he was employed as 
a penfionary minifter at Gouda. In 1705, he was chofen 
paftor of the Walloon church at Leyden, and foon after was 
appointed profeffor of philofophy and mathematics in that 
univerfity, aud received a doctor’s degree. He clofed his life 
of literary labour in 1718. He was the author of feveral 
political and hiftorical works; in #699, he undertook the con- 
tinuation of Bayle’s eéNauvellesde la republique des lettres,”” 
which he continued till 1710, and refuming it in 1716, con- 
tinued it tillhis death. Healfo wrote a great part of the 20th 
tothe 25th vols. of Le Clerc’s “ Bibliotheque Univerfelle ;” 
and a *“ Supplement to Moreri’s Diétionary,”’ in 1 vol. fol. 
Amft. 1714. He alfo publifhed feveral theological and 
hiftorical treatifes, in the compofition of which he has dif- 
played more learning and indultry than genius and fkill. 
Nouv. Did. Hitt. 
Bexnarp, Perer-Joseru,a French poet, was the fon of 
2 {culptor at Grenoble, and born in 1708. Having been 
educated in the college of the Jefuits at Lyons, wherehe made 
rapid progrefs in literatures he rambled to Paris in purfuit of 
pleafure and liberty, and for two years employ ed himfelf as 
clerk to a notary ; but here he publithed iome light poems 
which attracted notice, and in 1734 he was taken to the cam- 
paign in Italy by the marquis de Pezay, and acquitted him- 
felf with honour at the battles of Parma and Guattalla. The 
commander in chief, the marfhal de Coigne, pleafed with his 
talents, appointed him his fecretary, and procured him the 
poit of fecretary-general to the dragoons. He continued 
with the marfhal till his deathin 1756. He afterwards lived 
in the circle of fafhion and pleafure at Paris, till the year1771, 
when the lofs of his memory reduced him to a-mere ftate of 
vegetation, in which he continued till his death in 1776. 
His works are all in the eafy, elegant, and voltiptuous kind. 
Ais firft performances confitt of anacreontics and fongs, in 
fhort and playful meafures, from which he obtained the ap- 
pellation of “le gentil Bernard.”? He afterwarde wrote 
ae opera of “ Caftor and Pollux,” and a ballet called “ Les 
Surprifes de l’amour.”? His principal poem is ‘¢ L’art 
d’aimer,’’ in three cantos,inwhich are feveral tender paflages, 
but in point of {Lyle negligently written. His poetical tale, 
intitled ‘* Phrofine et Melidore,’ is of fimilar character. 
A colleGion of his works has been publifhed, and the tollow- 
ing lines of Voliaire are prefixed : 
«© Les trois Bernards.’” 
“ Dans ce pays trois Bernards font connus :— 
L/un eft ce faint, ambitieux reclus ; 
Précheur adroit, fabricateur d’oracles : 
L’autre Bernard eft enfant de Plutus, 
Bien plus grand faint, faifant plus grands miracles : 
Et le troifieme eft enfant de Phébus, 
Gentil Bernard, dont la mule feconde 
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Doit faire encor les délices du monde, 

Qu na de premiers on ne parlera plus.” 
The fecond > ‘‘Bernard’’ above mentioaed is <* Samuel,” the 
famous bicsnes under Lewis XIV., called the Lucullus 
of the age. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

Beans ard of Brufels, a painter of animals and hunting- 
pieces, in which he excelled, by giving to his wild animals a 
itrong and ipirited expreflion, Hewas patronifed by Mar- 
garet, countefs of the Netherlan ids, for whom he defigned 
iubjects for tapeltry, and in the fervice of the emperor 
Charles V. he painted hunting pieces, in which he introduced 
the portraits of the emperor and of all his attendants, Ina 
picture of the lait judgment, he covered the panel with leaf- 
gold, before he laid on his colours, and thus preferved them 
trom changing, and gave to his tints a heightened luftre, 
This method is faid to have produceda happy effect, parti- 
cularly i in the fky. He died in 1540; the time of his birth 
isnot known. Pilkington. 

Bernard, SoLomon, ai ingenious engraver, was a native 
of France, and refided chiefly at Lyons. He worked chiefly 
for the bookfeilers, and his engravings were defigned with 
{pirit, and executed in a clear, neat {tyle. He appears by 
his works to be a man of great genius, and fertile invention, 
His moit efteemed performance is a fet of prints for the 
Bible. He flourifhed from 1550 to r580. Strutt. 

Bernarp, Francis, dofior in medicine, was principal 
phyfician to king James II., and in confiderable practice. 
He left a large collection of {carce and valuable books, which 
was fold in 1698, the year after his death, for 1600/. His 
brother Charles, who was furgeon to the princefs Anne, and 
who had the fame paffion for colleting books, left alfo a 
curious library, which was fold by auétion in 1711. The 
« Speccio della Bettia triomfante,’”? by Jordano Bruno, an 
Italian atheift, which was in this collection, was fold, as we 
learn from the Spectator, N° 389, for 30/7... This book was 
printed, Ames fays, in England in 1584, by Thomas Van- 
trollier. An Englifh edition of it was printed in 1713. 
New Gen. Biog. Dia. 

Bernarv, CuristopHer. This furgeon, who lived in 
the beginning of the 18th century, is only known as the 
author of two books, very popular in their time, though 
now in little requeft. ‘ The prefent ftate of furgery, with 
fome remarks on the abufes committed in it,’? London, Ato. 
1703. ‘* The crafts and frauds of phyfic exploded, difcover- 
ing the low prices of the beft medicines,” 8vo. 1703. Haller, 
Bib. Med. 

Bernarp, Sy. in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
archduchy of Auftria, 2 miles N.W. of Horn.—Alfo, an 
ifland of North America, in the lake of Nicaragua. 

Bernarp, fouth end of a {mall fand between Southwold 
and Leottoff, on the coaft of Suffolk, the north end of which 
is called ** Newcomb,’’ about amile from the fhore, within 
which fmall veffels may pafsin good weather and a full fea, 

Bernarp River, a river on the welt coatt of France, 
which falls into the bay within the ifland of Belleifle. 

Bernarv’s Bay, lies-on the N.W. fide of the gulf of 
Mexico. The paflage into it, between feveral iflands, is 
called Pafco de Cavallo. N. lat. 28° 30°. W. long. 96° 16’. 

Bernard, Great St.,a mountain which is a branch of the 
Alps (the Alpes Bosna ‘of ancient writers ), that feparates 
the Lower Vallais from Savoy, and particularly from the 
duchy of Aofta, in the principality of Piedmont, and from 
which flows into the former country the river Drance, and 
into the latter, the Doire. On the fummit of this mountain 
is the monaftery of St. Bernard (fee Bernarn), fuppofed to 
be 8006 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. N. lat. 
45° 48". E. long. 7° 2'. It was by this track that Hanni- 
bat is fuppofed to lene conducted the Carthaginian army inte 
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“Traly; and it was in the fame dire&tion that Bonaparte, the 
coake of France, led his army of referve over the Alps, 
previoufly to the battle of Marengo, in the year 1800. 

Bernarp, Little St., a part of the Alps (anciently Alpes 
Graiz ), feparating the he of Aofta from Savoy, and lying 
to the fouth-weft of the former. Over this lies a road into 
Savoy; and upon it is a monaitery or hoipitium for the con- 
venience of travellers. 

Bexnarp the Hermit, in Entomology, the name b7 which 
Cancer bernhardus is very cookidatlap eras: This creature 
is alfo called the hermit crab; a name indifcriminately applied 
to all the parafitical {pecies of the cancer genus}. or, in other 
words, to all thofe which, having no fhelly covering to pro- 
tea the body, inhabit the fhells of whelks, or other tefta- 
ceous animals. See Pacarus Faér. 

BERNARDI, Srerrano, in Biography, was a learned 
theoriftin Au/ic, as well as compofer of maffes and madrigals 
of a moit elaborate and correét kind. He flourifhed from 
1611 to about 1634, and in 1623 was maeltro di cappella of 
the Duomo at Verona. He publifhed a dida€tic work, 
called ** Porta Muficale,”’ the firft part of which appeared 
at Verona, 1615, in quarto; and, as an elementary traét, it 
has the merit of clearnefs and brevity. 

BERNARDIA, in Botany. See Aveta. 

BERNARDIN, in Biography, a Romifh faint, denomi- 
nated of Sienna, was born at Maffa, in Tufcany, in 1380, 
according to Mr. Warton, but in 1383, according to M.Du 
Pin. After ftudying at Sienna, he entered into the confra- 
ternity of the hofpitallers of la Scala, and diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his attendance on thofe who were affligted with the 
plague. In 1404 or 1405, he became a member of the Fran- 
cifean order, and afterwards an eminent preacher. Befides 
the natural and acquired talents which he poffeffed, the power 
of working miracles was afcribed to him both during his 
life and after his death. He vifited Jerufalem under the cha- 
raéter of commiffary of the Holy Land, and after his return 
vifited feveral cities of Italy, where he preached with great 
applaufe. Being accufed'to pope Martin V. for maintaining 
fome erroneous opinions, he explained himfelf to the fatisfac- 
tion of the pontiff, and was abfolved. Such were his humi- 
lity and felf-denial that he refufed feveral bifhoprics, and con- 
tented himfelf with the office of vicar-general of the cbferv- 
ance of St. Francis in Italy, and as firch, reformed, or newly 
founded 300 monatteries. He died at Aquilain Abruzzo in 
1444, and was canonized in 1450 by pope Nicholas V. He 
left feveral works, which were printed at Venice in 159', 
4 vols. 4t0.; and at Paris in 1636, 2 vols. fol. They confift 
of religious treatifes, fermons, commentaries on the Apo- 
calypfe, &c. Du Pin. Gen. Dic. 

Peaddnnets or Bernhardin, in Geography, a mountain of 
Swifferland, being part of the Alps, feparating the diftrict of 
Rheinwalden from the vallies of Calancaand Mafox. In this 
mountain {prings the river Mufa, which flows down the Val 
Mafox,andformsa junction withthe Tefino, above Bellinzone. 

BERNARDINS, or Bernaznires, in Lechfiafical 
Hiflory, thewame of a religious order, differing very little from 
the Ciftercians. They derived their name and order from 
St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, who was coniidered as the 
fecond parent and founder of the Ciftercians. (See Bre- 
waged.) Their ufual habit is a white gown, with a black 
fcapulary; but when they officiate, they put ona large white 
coul with great fleeves, and & hood of the fame colour. 

BERNARDO, Sr., in Geography, an ifland, or rather 
group of iflands in the South fea, called St. Bernardo of Men- 

. dana, and fuppofed by M. Fleurieu, in his “* Difcoveries of 

the French in 1768 and 1769; &c.”’ to be Mr. Byron’s * Ifles 

of Danger.” Mendana fays, that St. Bernardo is in S. lat. 

30" 30’, and 1400 (Spanith) leagues from Lima, i.e. allowing 
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Lima to be in W, long. 77° 50’, and 1400 Jeagues in the Jati- 
tude of 10° 30’ to make 81° 30’ of longitude, the longitude 
of St. Bernardo will be about 159° 20°. But the fituation of 
St. Bernardo may be more accurately determined from that 
of the Marquefas, placed by Capt. Cook, in his fecond 
voyage, in W. long. 139° 9’: for Figueroa fays, that Men- 
dana failed weft 400 (Spanih) leagues from the Marquefas, 
before he made St. Bernardo; and 400 Spanith leagues in the 
lat. of 10°, making 23° 13' difference of longitude; if this be 
added to 139° 9', we thall have 162° 22’ W. for the longitude 
of St. Bernardo. Com. Byron places the Iflands of Danger 
in S. lat. 10° 58’, and W. long..169° 53’; but Mr. Wales, 
who collated and publifhed the aitronomical obfervations 
which were made in Hawkefworth’s voyages for the Board 
of Longitude, reduces this longitude to 165° 59’ W., exceed- 
ing that of Mendana only by 3° 37’. Mr. Fleurieu joins M. 
Pingré (fee “* Memoire fur le Tranfit de Venus,” Paris 1767, 
Pp: 51.) in thinking that this ifland is not the fame with that 
which Quiros faw, and called St. Bernardo, in 1605; but Mr. 
Dalrymple thinks that they are the fame; arid it is probable 
that Quiros thought fo; for in enumerating Ais own difcove- 
riesto Philip IL. of Spain, in the memorial whichhe prefented 
tothatmonarch (fee «‘Dalrymple’scolle@tion,”? vol.i. p. 145.) 
he omitted this ifland, whence it may be inferred, that he 
thought it to be a difcovery whichbelonged to anotherperfon. 

Bernarpo, St. de Tarijah, a town of South America, 
and principal of the diftriét of Chicas, or Tarijah. 

BERNARDSTOWN, a townhiip in Somerfet county, 
New Jerfey, America, containing 2377 inhabitants, including 
93 flaves.—Alfo, a townfhip in Hampfhire county, Maffa- 
chufetts, containing 6g1 inhabitants; diftant 110 miles W. 
from Bofton, 

BERNASCONI, Anprea, in Biography, born at Ve- 
rona, but who refided chiefly at Venice, was a pleafing and 
graceful compofer. He flourifhed at the fame time as Hafle, 
and though inferior to him in force and refources, it is faid 
that Fauftina, the wife of Hafle, ufed to prefer the melodies 
of Bernafconi. He refided long at Munich, in the fervice 
of the elector of Bavaria, where he died about the middle of 
the 17th century. 

Bernasconi, La Signora, daughter of the compofer of 
that name, arrived in England, 1778, as firft woman at our 
lyric theatre, when Pacchioretti appeared there for the firit 
time. She had gained prGdemble reputation as an acirels 
at Vienna, in the part of Eurydice, when the fang with Mil- 
lico in Gluck’s Orfeo, which had fuch great fuccefs from its 
novelty of ityle; that afcribing part of this fuccefs to the 
Bernafconi’s vocal powers, we expected more than we found, 
And little is to be fai of her asa performer, except that fhe 
had aneat and elegant manner of finging, though with a voice 
that was feeble, and in decay. 

BERNAUD, in Geography, a townof Germany, in the arch- 
duchy of Auttria, 5 miles fouth of Wels.—Alfo, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and middle mark 
of Brandenburg, furrounded with walls, ramparts, and 
ditches, containing three churches; the principal commerce 
of which is beer, of which large quantities are brewed in 
this town; 14 miles N.N.E. of Berlin. 

BERNAVILLE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrié&t of Dourlens, 2} leagues fouth-weft of Dourlens. 
The population of this town coniilts of 984, and that of the 
canton of 9944 perfons. The territorial extent contains 
ay ere ag and 27 communes. 

ERNAY, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftritt, in the department of the Eure; 74 leagues welt of 
Evreux. Its population amounts to 6142, and that of the 
canton to 14,957 perfons. Its extent in kiliometres is 187!, 

and 
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‘and. it contains 21 communes, N, lat. 49° 6’. E. long. 
= 5O~ 

BERNBURG, inLatin Berndurgum, Ardopolis, and Ur- 
Sopslis, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
the capital of Anhalt Bernburg, and the refidence of the 

rince, feated on the Sala. It is divided into the Old and 

Yew Town, which had each its own magiftracy, till they 
were united in 1560; befides which, there is a third part, 
called “ Vordenburg,”’ feated on a hill on the other fide of 
the Sala, under a diitinét magiftracy. The church in this 
part ferves for the caftle and the court. The caftle is one 
of the moft ancient and moft celebrated fortreffes in the 
principality of Anhalt; 20 miles weft of Deflau. N. lat. 

1° 55’. KE. long. 12° 36’. 

BERNCASTEL, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and ele€torate of Treves, and chief place 
ofa canton, in the diftri& of Treves, and department of the 
Sarre, feated on the Mofelle, and owing its privileges to the 
emperor Rodolphus I.; 8 miles E.N.E. of Treves. Its 
population includes’ 1263, and that of the canton 11,718 
perfons. It contains 34 communes. N. lat. 50° 1’. E. long. 
6° 30’. 

BERNE, a townfhip of America, in Albany county, 
New York. According to the ftate cenfus of 1796, there 
appear to be 477 electors. 

BERNECK, a town of Germany, in the circle of Tran- 
conia, and principality of Bayreuth. 

BERNECOURT, a town of France, in the department 
of the Meurte, and chief place of a canton in the diltrict of 
Pont-a-Mouffon, 3 leagues S. W. of Pont-a-Mouflon. 

BERNERA, or Berneray, one of the weftern iflands 
of Scotland, is only about four miles in length, and one and 
a half in breadth. The foil of it is fandy, but when well 
manured proves extremely fertile, and produces fome fine 
corn and clover paftures. It has a frefhwater lake, called 
Lochbruis, which has fome fmall iflands, and abounds with 
eels. Thefe are frequently caught in great numbers by the 
inhabitants, who refort in the night, with lights, to a {mall 
rivulet, where the eels are found going towards the fea. 
They are often caught twifted together inheaps. The tides 
of the fea often. produce very fingular effects round this ifland. 
In their ordinary courfe the flood runs eaft in the Frith, 
where Bernera lies, and the ebb runs weft; the fea ebbing 
and ftowing regularly for four days before, and as long after 
the full and change of the moon. The {pring tides com- 
monly rife to the height of 14 feet perpendicular, and the 
others proportionably; but for four days before and after 
the quarter moons, there is a fingular variation; at thofe 
times the tide runs eaftward for twelve hours fucceflively, 
from nine o’clock in the morning till nine at night, when the 
current turns, and runs weftward for the twelve following 
hours. Thus the reciprocations continue; one flood and 
ebb running eaftward, and another weflward, till within four 
days of the full and change of the moon, when they refume 
their ordinary courfe, running eaft during the fix hours of 
flood, and weft during the fix hours of ebb. There is ano- 
ther phenomenon in thefe tides equally remarkable. Between 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the tides about the quar- 
ter moons run all day to the eaft, and all night to the weft ; 
and during the other fix months, their courfe is reverfed, 
being weftward in the day, and eaftward in the night. The 
number of inhabitants in Bernera and the ifle of Pabbay, 
which lies between the former and Harris, was 494 in the 
year 1792. W. long. 7° 30'.. N. lat. 67° 45’. The Rey. 
Mr. M‘Leod’s Account in Sir J. Sinclair’s Statiftical Hif- 
tory of Scotland.—Alfo, atown of Scotland, in the county 


of Invernefs, in which are barracks; 32 miles N.W. of 
Fort William. 
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BERNESSO, a town of Piedmont, in the diftri& of 
Coni, 44 miles W. N. W. of Coni. 

BERNEVILLE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Straits of Calais, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrit of Arras, 4 miles S. W. of Arras. 

BERNEUT Bay, lies at the point of Quiberon, on the 
coaft of France. 

BERNEX, atownof Savoy, 23 milesN.N.E. of St. Julien, 

BERNHARDUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cancer, 
with heart-fhaped, muriated hand claws; that on the right 
fide largeft. Inhabits whelks, &c. common on moit fea- 
fhores. See Bernarn the Hermit. 

BERNHARTS, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the archduchy of Auftria, 7 miles K.S.E. of Feldfourg. 

BERNI, or Bernia, Francis, in Biography, an Ita- 
lian poet, was a defcendant of a noble but indigent family of 
Bibiena, in Tufcany, and born at Campovecchio about the 
clofe of the 15th century. He pafled the firft 19 years 
of his life in poverty at Florence; and though he was afters 
wards patronized by cardinal Bernardo of Bibiena, Angelo, 
and Giberti, bifhops of Verona, his love ofunreftrained liberty, 
and inclination to pleafure and raillery, prevented his deriving 
any permanent advantage from their patronage. At Rome, 
however, he was greatly efteemed by the literati, and was 
one of the moft illuftrious members of the famous academy 
“* De Vignajuoli.” At length, he retired to Florence, and 
fubfifted on a canonry inthe cathedral, under the protection 
of cardinal Hippolito de’? Medici, and duke Alexander It 
has been faid, that he was taken off by poifon, becaufe in 
a quarrel between thefe two princes, he refufed to comply 
with the defire of one of them, who requefted him to ad- 
miniiter poifon to the other. The era of his death, as well 
as the truth of this ftory, are uncertain: it has been fixed by 
fome to the year 1536; but others have fuppofed that he 
lived to a later period. Mr. Rofcoe, in his “ Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici,” fays, that he cultivated a branch of poetry (a 
kind of burlefque) with fo much fuccefs, that it has from 
him obtained the name of « Bernefche.’’? The charaéteriftie 
of this fpecies of poetry is an extreme fimplicity, which 
the Italians denominate “ ideotif{mo.’? The moft extrava- 
gant fentiments, the moft fevere ftrokes of fatire, are ex- 
prefled in a manner fo natural and eafy, that the author 
himfelf feems fcarcely to be confcious of the effe& of his 
own work. Perhaps the only indication, fays Mr. Rofcoe, 
of a fimilar tafte in this country, appears in the writings of 
the facetious Peter Pindar. Berni, though he feems to have 
blotted and corre€ted much, has neverthelefs not been fuf- 
ficiently careful in expunging licentious images, and free 
equivoque ; and his wit is often mere buffoonery. One of 
his principal performances, wastherecompoiition of Boiardo’s 
«© Orlando Inamorato,’’ which he has rendered much more 
pure and poetical. ‘The beft edition of it is that of Venice, 
in 1545. His other poems were colleéted and publithed, 
with thofe of other burlefque writers, in 1548, in 2 vols. 
8vo. and reprinted at London in 1721 and 1724, after 
the edition of Venice. Berni was a cautltic fatirift, and the 
avowed enemy of Peter Aretiny whofe life he wrote in a 
ftrain of bitter invective. He excelled in Latin poetry, and 
imitated the ftyle of Catullus with fuccefs. Gen. Biog. 

BERNICIA, in Briti/h Geography, one of the kingdoms 
of the Saxon heptarchy. Although the Saxons, foon after 
the landing of Hengift, had been planted in Northumber- 
land, their progrefs was flow in overcoming the obttinate re. 
fiftance with which they were oppofed, and none of their 

rinces for along time aflumed the appellation of king. At 
aft, in 547, Ida, aSaxon prince of great valour, who claimed 
a defcent, as did all the other princes of that nation, from 
Woden, brought over a reinforcement from Germany, in 
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0 fhips, which arrived at Flamborough, and enabled the 
‘Northumbrians to carry on their conquetts over the Britons. 
He entirely fubdued the country, now called Northumber- 
land, the bifhopric of Durham, as well as the counties of 
the Merfe and ns three Lothians, or the whole eaftern coaft 
of the ancient Roman province of Valentia; and aZumed 
the crown under the title of king of Bernicia. About the 
fame time, /E!la, another Saxon prince, having eran. 
Lancafhire, and the greater part of Yorkfhire, or all the 
country between the Humber and the Tyne, founded ano- 
ther little ftate in thefe parts, which was called the king- 
dom of “ Deira,” or “ Deiri.”” Thefe two kingdoms were 
united, not long after, in the perfon of Ethelfrid, grandfon 
of Ida, who married Acca, the daughter ef lla; and ex- 
ing her brother Edwin, eftablifhed one of the moft power- 
ful of the Saxon kingdoms, by the title of Northumberland, 
which fee. Seealfo Herprarcuy. 
BERNICLE, in Conchology. See Barnacce. 
Bernice, in Ornithology. See Barnaccre goof. 
-BERNIER, Francis, in Biography, called the Mogul, 
from his long refidence in the court of that prince, was born 
at Angersin France, about the year 1630. Afer receiving 
a liberal education, and taking his degree of doctor in 
medicine at Montpelier, he went, in 1654, to Palettine, 
and thence to Egypt. At Cairo he refided about twelve 
months, and having examined the pyramids, and every thing 
there deferving attention, he embarked at Suez for the king- 
dom of the Mogul, and was engaged by Aurengzebe as his 
phyfician, in which office he continued, attending that 
prince in his Fer for the {pace of 12 years. De- 
firous at length of revifiting his native coyntry, and obtain- 
ing leave of the Mogul, he returned to France in 1670. He 
now employed himfelf in digefting and arranging the obferva- 
tions he had made in his travels, and publifhed in fucceffion, 
in French, the hiftory of the laft revolution of the flates of 
the great Mogul, a letter on the ftate of Hindooftan, and 
memoirs and particular obfervations. Thefe were collected 
and publifhed together, in 1699, at Amfterdam, under the 
title of * Voyages de Franfois Bernier, contenant la Defcrip- 
tion des etats du grand Mogul, de I’ Hindouftan, du royaume 
de Kachemire, &c.”? 2 vols. 1zmo. Theyareefteemedthe moft 
rfeé&t account of thofe countries extant. Captive princes 
wala fays he, deftined to die, were compelled to take daily a 
preparation of poppy» which kept them in a conftant ftate of 
drowfinefs, until hfe was gradually and quietly extinguifhed. 
Totheabftemiouslife ot the Indians, heattributes their free- 
dom from gout, ftone, catarrh, and quartan fever. Eventhe 
lues venereal is here, he fays, lefs malignant than in Europe. 
He alfo publifhed an abridgment of the philofophy of 
Gaffendi, and other traéts, contained in various periodical 
publications. In 1685, he came to England, and after a 
fhort refidence here, returned to Paris, where he died, Sept. 
22, 1688. Haller. Bib. Med. New Gen. Biog. DiG. 
Bernier, Joun, born at Blois, received the degree of 
doétor in medicine at Montpelier, in 1647. Not fucceeding 
in his praétice, and finding perfons whom he efteemed lefs 
ualified, in full employment, his writings are filled with 
tyrical refleGtions on his more fortunate brethren. His 
ake work is, * Effais de Medicine, ou il eft traité de 
*Hiftoire de Medicine, et des Medicines, &c.’’ Paris, 1689, 
4to, to which he added a fopplement in 1695. He alfo 
publifhed “ Hiftoire de Blois ;”’ which is not much efleemed. 
Alfo, “ Antimenagiana, des RefleCtions, Peafces, Bons 
Mots, et Anecdotes,” which he figns by the name of Pop- 
in-court, and a critique on the works of Rabelais, whom 
fe feverely cenfures. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 
Beagniez, Nicworas, an eminent French moufician, was 
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horn at Mantes-fur-Seine, and became mufic-mafter of the 
holy chapel at Paris, and afterwards of the ey royal. 
He was much elteemed and patronized by the duke of Or- 
leans, who fubmitted his own campoiitions to his judgment, 
By his five books of cantatas, for one and two voices, with 
the words in part by Rouffeau and Fufelier, he acquired 
great reputation. He alfo publifhed “* Les Nuits des 
Sceaux,”? and a number of motets, which are {till admired. 
He died in 1734. Nouv. Dié&. Hitt. 

BERNIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ifere, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diitri& of Grenoble, 8 miles north of Grenoble. 

BERNINI, Joun Lawrence, in Biography, a cele- 
brated fculptor and architeét, was the fon of a feulptor, and 
born at Naples in r598. Ata very early age, he manifefted 
the inclination of his genius; for upon the removal of 
his fanily to Rome, when he had attained only the age of 
ro years, he fhut himfelf up from morning till night in the 
Vatican, for the purpofe of copying the maiter-pieces which 
it contained. Having about this period wrought a head in 
marble, that excited great admiration, he was {ent for by pope 
Paul V. who defired him to fketch with a-pen the head of 
St. Paul, in his prefence; upon which the young artift 
defigned it fo well, that the pontiff recommended him to the 
care of cardinal Maffei Barberini, as one who might become 
the Michael Angelo of his age. Stimulated by the en- 
couragement he had received, his application was indefati- 
gable, and his perfeverance invincib'e. ‘T’o this purpofe, it 
is related concerning him, that after having finithed with 
much attention and affiduity a buft of Scipio Borghefe,: the 

ope’s nephew, he difcovered a defect of the marble, in the 
Teaches. Upon this he immediately procured another 
block, and in the interval of 15 nights he executed another 
to his fatisfaGtion. When the fir't was exhibited to Borghefe, 
he could not avoid manifetting his chagrin; but he was 
agreeably furprifed when the fecond was expofed to his 
view. Both thefe are preferved in the villa Borghefe. Among 
the productions of his youth, we may mention his flatues of 
St. Laurence, and of /Eneas carrying off his father at the 
fiege of Troy ; and more particularly his David and Goliah, 
which fome have reckoned among his beft works. His group 
of Apollo and Daphne, cut from a fingle block of marble, 
and the fecond not more than half a foot from the firft, exe- 
cuted for cardinal Borgheie, at the age of 18 years, has been 
oi ate as the chef d’uvre of {culpture. It is faid, that 
when Bernini faw thefe performances of his youth 4o years 
afterwards, he lamented the little improvement he had made 
in feulpture during this long courfe of years. In the pon- 
tificate of Gregory XV. Bernini was created a knight of 
the order of Chrift; whence he has been commonly diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of the ‘Chevalier Bernini.’ 
Upon the acceffion of his patron Barberini to the pontifical 
chair, under the title of Urban VIII. Bernini was engaged 
in executing the projeéts which he had formed for the em- 
bellifhment of Rome. The decoration of the place called 
the “ Confeffion,”’ in St. Peter’s, employed him for 9 years, 
and for this exercife of his art he was liberally rewarded. 
He alfo conftruéted a fountain, difplaying the richnefs of his 
invention, in the piazza d’Efpagna; decorated the great 
niches of the pillars, which fupport the dome of St. Peter’s 3 
and conftru&ted a grand maufoleum for the pope, which is 
one of the fineft ornaments of that cathedral. So much did 
this pope intereft himfelf in the welfare of Bernini, that he 
urged him to marry; accordingly, in 1639, he commenceda 
matrimonial union, which lated 35 years, and produced a 
numerous family. Bernini’s reputation was not confined to 
Rome; but Charles I. of England, hearing of his fame, fent 
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overafine piGure of Vandyke, from which hemadethreebults 
of the king in different aipeéts, which gave great fatisfac- 
tion, and were munificently rewarded. A buft of the queen 
‘was intended, but on account of the troubles which occurred 
in England, was never executed, Bernifii was invited to 
Paris by Lewis XIII. juft before the death of Urban VITI., 
and allured by very lucrative propofals; but the pope upon 
being contulted, faid, “* that he was made for Rome, and 
Rome for him;”’ and this determined his ftay. The grand 
fountain of the piazza Navona, conftruéted under the ponti- 
ficate of Innocent X. is reckoned among his mafter-pieces. 
The fine portico of St. Reter’s was ereAled by this artift, 
under the pontificate of Alexander VII. and abuut this time 
queen Chriftina vilited Rome, and treated him with fingu- 
Jar refpeét. In 1664, he was confulted by Lewis XIV. of 
France, in confeguence of the recomrhendation of Colbert, 
concerning the improvement of the Louvre; and at the age 
of 68 years yielded to an urgent invitation to vifit Paris for 
this purpefe. In his journey thithér, he was honoured in 
various places through which he pafled, by the moft refpect- 
ful attection ; and after his arrival, he began with making a 
buft of the king, and while he was fletching his portrait, 
turned back his curls for a better difcovery of his forehead, 
obferving at the fame time, with the politenefs of a courtier, 
“‘ that he was a king who might freely fhew his face to the 
whole world.”” Tis, it is faid, gave rife to a French fa- 
fhion, denominated “ frifure 4 la Bernin.”? His defign for 
the completion of the Louvre was not executed.» He re- 
turned to Rome before winter, and as an acknowledgment 
of his obligations, for the civility and munificence with which 
he was treated by Lewis, formed a coloffal equeftrian ftatue, 
reprefenting the king as fupported by a rock. Upon its 
removal to Paris, Girarden changed it, on account of its 
want of fufficient refemblance to the monarch, into a Curtius 
leaping into the fiery gulf. Among the remaining works 
in which he employed himfelf, the moft confiderable was the 
tomb of Alexander VII. in St. Peter’s. Whilit he was re- 

airing the old chancery palace, by order of Innocent XI. 
i was feized with a fever, which terminated in an apoplexy, 
that clofed his life in 1680, in the 82d year of his age. His 
funeral proceffion to the church of St. Maria Maggiore was 
attended by all the nobility of Rome. 

The genius of Bernini was finguiarly fertile and com- 
prehenfive ; and on a medal ftruck in honour of him by 
Lewis XIV. he is charaéterized as “ fingularis in fingulis, in 
omnibus unicus,”’ i.e. fingular in each, fole in all. Several 
of his pictures, painted for his amufement, amidit his other 
occupations, and fufficiently indicating his talents in this de- 
partment of the arts, are preferved in the Florentine gallery, 
and the Barberini and Chigi palaces. ‘In architeéture he dif- 
played a fine tafte and rich imagination, though he is faid to 
have departed from the rules and proportions obferved by 
the ancients. But he owed his higheit and moft diftinguith- 
ing reputation to feulpture. D’Argenville, however, ob- 
ferves, in his ‘¢ Vies des Architeétes et des Sculpteurs,”” 
that, whilft he wrought marble with a furprifing fupplenefs, 
admirable tafte, and fingular graces, he often deviated from 
truth, and was much of a mannerift ; that he abandoned the 
fimple drapery of the Grecian ftatuaries ; and that he enve- 
loped his figures with fuch an afflemblage of folds and doub- 
lings as to difguife and partly conceal them by the flutter and 
feeming agitation of their drefs, Some of his fingle buits, or 
portraits after nature, are much admired, and are faid to re- 
tain the whole fpirit and character of the original. His St. 
Therefa in ecftaly is thought to furpafs all his other works 
for expreflion. His own talents he eftimated with modetty ; 
but by an enthufiaitic attachment to his art, and unwearied 
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affiduity in the exercife of it, he arrived at that eminence for 
which he was diftinguifhed, and multiplied his works to fach 
a degree as to occafion its being faid, that pofterity would 
be apt to fuppofe as many Eernini’s as Herculefes. En- 
cyclop. Beaux Arts, t. ii. p. 1. p- 282. Gen. Biog. 

BERNINO, in Geography, a mountain of Swifferland, 
being a branch of the Rhetian Alps, about 26 miles N. E. 
of Chiavenna. 

BERNO, in Biography, abbot of Richenon, in the diocefe 
of Conftance, flourifhed about the year 1008, and is cele- 
brated as a poet, rhetorician, mufician, philofopher, and 
divine. Of his works, the principal are his treatifes ‘¢ De 
Snftrumentis Muficalibus;’’? ‘ De Menfura Monochordi;’” 
and “ De Mufica feu Tonis;”’ containing a fummary of the 
dotrines of Boethius, an explanation of the ecclefiaftical 
tones, intermixed with pious exhortations, and the applica- 
tion of the mufic to religious purpefes. His learning and 

iety recommended him to the {pecial favour of the emperor 
Lae II. and his endeavours to promote literature were fo 
much encouraged, that his abbey of Richenon was as famous 
in his time as thofe ot St. Gal, or Cluni, then the moft ce- 
Iebrated in France. He died in 1048, and was buried ia 
the church of his monattery. 

BERNON, in Geography, a tewn of France, in the de- 
partment of the Aube, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Ervy; 4 miles S.E. of Ervy. 

BERNOUILII, James, in Biography, a celebrated 
mathematician, was born at Bafil, December 27, 1654. His 
father, who was a man of rank and learning, intended him for 
the profeflion of a minifter, and paid great attention to his 
education, Having paffed through the ufual courfe of pre- 
paratory ftudies, and taken his degrees in the univerfity of 
Bafil, he applied, in deference to his father’s withes, to divi- 
nity; but his inclination leading him to mathematics, he 
made great proficiency in geometry, without any collateral 
affiftance either of teachers or of books, from the ufe of 
which his father rigoroufly reftrained him. In reference to 
this reftraint, he took for his device Phaeton driving the 
chariot of the fun, with this motto, ‘ Invito patre fidera 
verfo,”’ i.e. I traverfe the ftars againft my father’s inclina- 
tion. Notwithftanding the difadvantages under which he 
laboured, he made fuch progrefs in mathematical ftudies, that 
he was able, before the age of 18 years, to folve a difficult 
problem in chronology, or to find the year of the Julian © 
period, when the year of the cycle of the fun, the golden 
number, and the indi€tion, are given. In 1676, he began his 
travels, and at Geneva taught a blind girl to write ; and at 
Bourdeaux compofed univerfal gnomonic tables. Upon his 
return to his own couatry, in 1680, he derived great plea- 
fure from the perufal of Malbranche’s “Search after Truth,” 
and Defcartes’s philofophy : and predicted the return of a 
comet, of which he gave an account, in a fhort treatife writ- 
ten in his own language. He foon afterwards travelled into 
Holland, Flanders, and England; and having completed 
his peregrinations, he fettled at Bafil in 1682, and com- 
menced acourfe of public experiments in natural philofophy 
and mathematics. In this year he publifhed, at Amiter- 
dam, in Latin, his ‘+ Eflay ofa New Syftem of Comets, in 
order to calculate their Motions and to foretel their Appear- 
ances,’ Svo. and in the following year, at the fame place, 
his “ Differtations upon the Weight ot the Air;’’ Lat. 8vo. 
In 1684, he accepted the profefforfhip of mathematics at 
Heidelberg, and devoting himfelf to the affiduous ftudy of 
thefe {ciences, he took occafion about this time to inveftizate 
the analytical fyftem of Leibnitz, contained in fome eilays 
on the ‘ Calculus differentialis,”? or ‘‘ Infinimens petits ;” 
publifhed in the “ Acta Eruditorum;”? the extent and 
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beauty of which he admired, the principles of which he de- 
veloped, and the utility of which he difcovered, and promot- 
ed tofuch a degree, that this great philofopher, whilit he 
claimed the honour of the original invention, acknowledged 
that J. Bernouilli and his brother had a great fhare in the 
advantage which the public derived from it, and that no 
perfon had made a greater ufe of this invention than they, 
and the marquis del’ Hofpital. In 1687, he was unanimouily 
* chofen to fucceed Peter fegerlin, as profeffor of mathema- 
tiesat Balil, and he difcharged the duties of his office with 
fuch reputation, that he greatly contributed to the credit of 
the univerfity, and to the increale of the number of ftudents. 
In 1699, ke was elected a foreign member of the academy 
of feieuces at Paris, and in 1701, of the academy of Berlin. 
The memoirs of both thefe focieties were enriched by many 
of his communications. Several of his pieces were alfo pub- 
lifhed ia the AGa Eruditorum, and the Journal des Scavans: 
The gout, brought on by unremitting application, produced 
a fever, which terminated his life, Auguit 16, 1705, in the 
sift yearof hisage. He ordered a logarithmic fpiral to be 
engraved on his tomb, with this motto, “* Eadem mutata 
relurgo,” I rife the fame, though changed. He was mar- 
ried at the age of 30; and left one fonand a daughter. By 
the exercife of extraordinary powers of invention, and per- 
fevering application, he made many valuable difcoveries, 
which improved the method of analyfis, the doGtrine of in- 
finite feries, and the higher department of mathematical in- 
vettigation ; fuch as the quadrature of the parabola, and the 
geometry of curve lines, of fpirals, cycloids and epicycloids. 
His works, with their seiebiied titles, are enumerated in the 
General Diétionary, to which we refer ; and they were col- 
le&ted and publithed in 2 vols. 4to. at Geneva, in 1744. 
The “ Ars conjeétandi,’’ or the art of forming probable 
con} coacerning events that depend on chance, in 
which he was engaged at the time of his death, aud which 
is not included in the above collection, was printed at Bafil 
in 1713, 4to. To this is added a treatife concerning infinite 
feries. An extract from this valuable treatife, containing the 
beit demonftration that has yet been given of fir Ifaac New- 
ton’s famous binomial theorem, in the firft and fimpleft cafe 
of it, or that of the integral and affirmative powers of the 
binomial quantity a+4, left by its great inventor without a 
demonttration, is included in the 3d volume of the “ Scrip- 
tores Logarithmici,’’ for which we are indebted to baron 
Maferes. } 
Beawovirrt, Joun, the brother of the preceding, and 
no lefs celebrated as a mathematician, was born at Bafil, 
July 27, 1667. At the age of 15, he commenced the ftudy 
of philofo hy, and foon after he was fent to Neufchatel to 
learn the French language; and the principles of commerce ; 
but preferring intellectual purluits to a mercantile profeffion, 
he returned home at the clofe of the year, for the profecu- 
tion of his fkudies, and received the degree of doétor in phi- 
lofophy im 1685. Inftructed by his elder brother in the firft ~ 
rudiments of mathematics, he afterwards, viz. in 1684, when 
he was only 17 years of age, concurred with him in invef- 
tigating and explaining the principles of Leibnitz’s differen- 
tial calculus. He alfo was one of the three mathematicians, 
the two others being Huygens and Leibnitz, who folved the 
problem of the catenary curve, propofed by his brother 
James. In 1690, he fet out on his travels; and in the pro- 
refs of them communicated the difcoveries of the new ana- 
yfis to Daniel le Clerc, and Fatio de Duillier, at Geneva, 
and to the marquis de l’Hofpital at Paris. On his return to 
his own country, in 1692, he commenced a corre{pondence 
with Leibnitz, which lafted during the life of the latter. 
Waving declined the profefforfhip of mathematics at 
Vou. IV, 
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Wolfenbuttle, which was offered him in 1693, he under: 
took, in 1695, a courfe of philofophical experiments at 
Groningen, and was furnifhed by the curators of the univers 
fity with the neceffary apparatus. About this time he dif- 
covered, what has been cailed the mercurial phofphorus, ov- 
cafioned, as it is now known, by the friction of mercury 
againit glafs, in a partial vacuum; for which Frederic I. 
king of Palka, honoured him with a gold medal, and with 
the rauk of member of the academy of fciences at Berlin, 
He was alfo.a member of the royal fociety of London, and 
of other learned bodies. He fuccceded his brother James at 
Batil, in 1705, on which occafion he delivered a difcourfe, 
“* De Fatis Nove Analyfeos, et Geometriz Sublimis,” and 
continued till his death in this fituation, though he was foli-. 
cited to remove to Leyden, Padua, and Groningen. He 
collected his works ia 1743, and printed them at Laufanne,’ 
in 4 vols. gto. His correfpondence was extenfive, and he 
was much engaged in a.controverfy with the Englifh ma- 
thematicians concerning the invention of fluxions ; in another 
with Renau, concerning the mancuvring of fhips; and in 
another on mathematieal fubjects, with Jurin, Brook Taylor, 
Keil, Pemberton, Herman, and Riccati. In 1730; he 
gained a prize of the academy of {ciences for a memcir on the 
elliptic figure of the planets, and the motion of their aphelia ; 
and in 1734, he received the half prize, jointly with his 
fon Daniel, from the fame academy, for a memoir, on the 

hyfical caufe of the inclination of the planetary orbits, 
Bepauill died January 1, 1748, in the 81ft year of-his 
age, and left four daughters and five fons, three of whom 
were mathematicians. Tontenelle’s Eloges. Moreri. 

Bernouitt, Joun, fon of the preceding, was born at 
Balil, January 17, 1695, and died at Peterfburgh, July 26, 
1726. Fie was licentiate of law, profeffor of law at Berne ; 
afterwards profeffor of mathematics at Peterfburgh, aud 
member of the inflitute of Bologna. 

Bernovirrt, Nicuoras, nephew of the two preceding, 
profeilor of mathematics at Padua, afterwards of logic, and 
then of law at Baiil, member of the academy of {ciences and 
belles lettres at Berlin, and alfo of the royal fociety of 
London, and of the inflitute at Bologna, was born at Bafil, 
Oober 10, 1687, and died there, Seber 29) 1759» 

Bernovityi, Danier, M.D. fon of John Bernouilli,was 
born at Groningen, Feb. 9. 1700. Preferring mathemati- 
cal to commercial purfuits, he paffed the earlier part of his 
life in Italy, and at the age of 24, declined the prefidency of 
an academy about to be eflablifhed at Genoa, and in the fol- 
lowing year accepted an invitation to Peterfburgh, where 
he {pent feveral years. On his return to Bafil, in 1733, he 
was fucceflively profeffor of anatomy and botany, and of na- 
tural and experimental philofophy ; and had the honour of 
being a member of the academies of Peterfburgh, Paris, and 
Berlin, and of the royal fociety of London. In 1724, he 

ublifhed his ‘¢ Exercitationes Mathematica ;’’.and, in 1738, 
Ris «« Hydronamica.”? Many other pieces have been pub- 
lifhed in the memoirs of the academy of {ciences at Paris, 
and in thofe of other focieties. He gained and divided ten 
prizes from the Parifian academy ; ck the divifion of the 
prize refpecting the inclination of the planetary orbits, his 
father exprefled diffatisfaction ; more efpecially as Daniel 
had embraced the Newtonian philofophy in preference to 
that of Defcartes, to which-he himfelf maintained his at- 
tachment as long as he lived. In 1740, he divided the prize 
on the tides with Euler and Maclaurin. At Bafil he was 
much refpected, not only as a man of diftinguifhed talents, 
but for his fimple and modeft manners. Alt ough he paid 
external refpect to the religion of his country, he was 
charged by bia paltors with an exceffive freedom of ePiciED, 
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which he incautioufly divulged. At the age of 80, he re- 
tained his mental powers in their full vigour ; but from this 
time they began to decay. He died March 17, 1782. 
Nouv. Dic. Hitt. 

Bernovitii, Joun, L. L. D. brother of the preceding, 
was born at Bafil, May 18, 1710, and died there, July 17, 
1790. He was profeffor of eloquence, and afterwards of 
mathematics at Baiil, and member of the academies of Paris 
and Berlin. 

Bernovitys, JAMES, licentiate of law, member of the 
phyfical fociety at Bafil, and correfpondent of the royal 
academy of fciences at Turin, was the fon of John Ber- 
nouilli laf mentioned, and born at Bafil, O&tober 17, 1759. 
His natural talents, for which he was diftinguifhed at 
an early period, were improved ky long affiduous appli- 
cation. On his return from Neufchatel, whither he was 
fent to ftudy the French language, he was admitted to 
the degree of mafter of arts, and devoted himfelf to the 
fludy of the law. In 1780, he made the tour of feveral 
cantons of Swifferland, of which an account was publifhed 
in the third volume of the colleétion of travels, publifhed at 
Berlin by John Bernouilli. The ftudy of the law, however, 
did not divert his hereditary inclination for the mathematics ; 
and in thefe fciences he made fuch rapid progrefs, that in 
1780, he was thought qualified to fupply the place of his 
uncle, whofe age and infirmities. rendered him incapable of 
continuing his lectures on experimental philofophy, though 
he did not fucceed him in the vacant chair of profeffor after 
his death. He had alfo experienced a fimilar difappointment 
in his views with regard to the chair of eloquence in 1780 ; 
on which occafion he publifhed his «* Thefes on the Su- 
blime.”” After thefe difappointments, he determined to in- 
dulge his tafte for travelling, and accepted the office of fe- 
cretary to count de Breuner, minifter of the imperial court 
of Vienna to the republic of Venice. He ftill retained his 
attachment to the mathematical fciences, of which he exhi- 
bited proofs to the public in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy of fciences and belles lettres at Berlin, and in thofe 
of the royal fociety of Turin; and as he wifhed to occupy 
a ftation in which he might make ufe of the knowledge he 
had acquired, he was recommended by his countryman Mr. 
Fufs to the princefs of Dathkof; and by her influence he 
was elected adjunct in the academy at Peterfburgh, with a 
falary of 600 rubles, and the promife of being promoted in 
the courfe of a year. Accordingly, he quitted Venice in 
1786, and removed to Peterfburgh. Here he applied with 
unintermitting aétivity to phyficial mathematics, and was 
foon honoured with the title of ordinary academician. In 
the interval of about 2 years, he prefented eight memoirs, 
which were inferted in the fix firft volumes of the ¢¢ Nova 
Aéta Academie Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitane ;” 
which difplay fingular acutenefs in analytical calculations. 
In 1788, he was appointed one of the profeffors, who in- 
ftruét the imperial corps of noble land cadets, and to the 
office of teaching algebra to the two firft clafles he devoted 
himfelf with creat zeal and affiduity. In 1789, he married 
the youngeit daughter of Mr. John Albert Euler; but be- 
ing always of a weak and delicate conititution, he was feized 
with a fit of the apoplexy whilft he was bathing, on the 3d 
of July in the fame year, which {peedily terminated his life, in 
the 29th year of his age, very much to the regret of thole 
who knew and valued him on account of his fcientific talents, 
and modeft, amiable difpofition. Befides a variety of ma- 
thematical and philofophical pieces, which were publifhed in 
the «“ Nova Aéta, &c.’? “ Rozier’s Journal ;”? “ Mem. de 
PAcad. Royale, de Berlin, Ann. 17813” “Mem. des 
Correfp. de Acad. Royale de Turin, Ann. 1784, 1785 ;” 
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“ Nova Ata Helvetica, tom. i,” and “Leipfick Magaz, &c. 
Part 1, 17863” aid fome diftiné&t treatifes; he alfo tranf- 
lated «¢ Merian’s Pailofophical Memoirs,’ from the French 
into German, 2 vols» Nova Aéta Acad, Scient. Imper, 
Petropol. vol. x. 

BERNOVITZKOE, in Geography, a town of Ruftia, 
in the government of Smolenfko ; 40 miles northof Smolenii. 

BERNSTADT, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Oels, on the river Weyda, 

BERNSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and new mark of Brandenburg; 4 miles 
N. E. of Berlinchen.—Alfo, a town and cattle of Germany, 
in the circle of Bavaria; 2 miles W.S.W. of Gravenau. 

BERNSTORF, Joun Hartwic Ernest, Count 
Von, in Biography, an eminent ftatefman, was born at 
Hanover, May 13, 1712, and poflefled diftinguithed talents, 
which were cultivated by ftudy at the high fchool of Tubin- 
gen, which he entered in 1727, and by travelling through 
various parts of Europe, under the learned Keyfler. Upon 
paying a vilit to Denmark, Bernftorf was taken into the 
fervice of Chriftian VI. and employed in affairs of ftate from 
the year 1732 till the year 1737. In 1742, he was envoy 
to the diet of that year, and to the court of the emperor 
Charles VII. and from the year 1744 to 1750, he was am- 
baffador to France. In November 1736, he received the 
chamberlain’s key ; in June 1746, he was made a knight of 
the order of Dannebrog ; andin Ogtober 1749, he was ap- 
pointed a privy-counfellor. After his recal from France, 
in 1750, he formed an intimacy with the prince of Wales 
at Hanover, who wifhed him to employ his talents in his 
fervice; but by the death of the prince, in‘1751, he was 
releafed from his engagements; and upon this event he was 
immediately introduced into the privy-council, and entered 
on the office of minifter for foreign affairs, and firkt fecretary 
of the German chancery, and. in 1752, was admitted into 
the order of the elephant. To Bernftorf were owing the 
conduG and execution of thofe beneficial meafures which 
diftinguifhed the reign of Frederick V. Upon a plan fug- 
gefted by him, was eftablifhed, in 1753, the hofpital ia Co- 
penhagen, for the education of poor boys; and he was ap- 
pointed prefident and governor of this patriotic and ufeful 
inttitution, to which he gave a donation of 4000 rix-dollars, 

In 1754, he advifed the crown to purchafe from the Eaft- 
India company all their poffeffions, privileges, and merchan- 
dize; and by this at he promoted the profperity of the 
Danifh Weft India lands, which had fuffered from the ex- 
clufive right of the company. He alfo diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his aétivity and zeal in promoting the manufactures of the 
kingdom, which the king entrufted to his management in 
1752, and he thus contributed to increafe the population, 
and to excite a {pirit of induftry and emulation. He con- 
curred in tke deligns that were formed for the abolition of 
flavery in Denmark, by the extinCtion of commons, and by 
freeing the farmers from the burthen of perforial fervice. 
He was alfo one of the firft perfons in Denmark who coun- 
teracted the general prejudice againit inoculation for the 
{mall-pox, and who endeavoured to recoucile the people to 
the praétice. Bernftorf was likewife indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions for promoting the inftruction of the poor; and he 
projected a fund for the encouragement and recompence of 
meritorious, but poor, fchoolmatters; nor was he lefs foli- 
citous to extend the benefits of education, fo as to furnifh a 
fupply of competent teachers, for which purpofe he propofed 
to eftablifh a feminary at Altona, in conneétion with the 
orphan-houfe of that city ; but adverfe circumftances pre- 
vented the completion of his defign. He alfo diftinguilhed 
himfelf by the protection which he afforded to feience, and 
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to men of letters. With this view, having been one of the 
firft who difcovered the beauties of the ** Meffiah,’’ he in- 
vited the youn author, Klopftock, who then refided in 
Swifferland, to bennant® and for feveral years entertained 
him in kis own honfe. By his influence, Oeder was ap- 
pointed profeffor of botany; a botanical garden was efta- 
blifhed, and the profeflor was feat on a tour through the 
Danith provinces, the refult of which was the “ Flora Da- 
nica;”” publifhed at the king’s expence. Cramer, Mallet, 
Schleger, and Bafedow, were alfo much indebted to his pa- 
- tronage. To Bernftorf Denmark owes the eftablifhment of 
two etal focieties ; one, the fociety of the Danith language 
and fine arts, founded in 1760; and the other, the royal 
agricultural and economical fociety, eftablifhed in 1769, of 
which the count himfelf was prefident. ‘To him it was prin- 
cipally owing, that a fociety of learned men were fent, in 
1761, to travel in Arabia and the eaft, at the king’s ex- 
pence, for the purpofe of making ufeful difcoveries. In 
confequence of the important fervices which he rendered, in 
various ways, to his fovereign and the ftate, he was created, 
in 1767, a Danifh count; and he was the only miuifter who 
had the honour of attending the king, in 1768, on his tour 
to England. After their return, however, the count was 
obliged to refign all his employments, in January 1770, and 
the king, in acknowledgment of his paft fervices, fettled on 
him an annual penfion of 6000 rix-dollars. On this oc- 
cafion he found it neceffary to leave a country to which he 
had devoted the fervice of 38 years of his life; aud, accom- 
panied by his countefs and Mr. Klopftock, he repaired, in 
O&tober 1771, to Hamburgh, where he fpent the winter. 
Here he {pent his time in focial intercourfe with his friends, 
but in the beginning of the year 1772, fome rheumatic af- 
fe€tions, under which he had laboured for feveral years, re- 
turned with an alarming: violence, and terminated in a 
threatening fever. This fever was fucceeded by a fit of 
apoplexy, which carried him off in a few minutes, on the 
18th of February. His remains were interred, without 
pomp, agreeably to the inftructions of his will, at the church 
of Siebeneichen, on one of his paternal eftates. Two me- 
dals were afterwards ftruck in honour of him, by two focie- 
ties of patriots. Bernftorf poffefled a retentive memory, 
penetration, and a found judgment. Learned and ac- 
complifhed himfelf, he was the liberal patron of literature and 
the arts. He was well acquainted with the Italian, French, 
and Englifh languages ; intimately converfant with the laws 
of nations in general, and attached to the rights of man- 
kind; well Scena in the ancient and modern hiftory of 
different ftates; and not uninterefted in the concerns of re- 
ligion and the church. He correfponded with many learned 
men of different countries, and colleGed a valuable library 
of fele& books. His political meafures were founded on 
truth and juftice ; in his tranfactions with foreign itates he 
was upright and fincere; and he combined, wit!i a vigilant 
attention tothe privileges of the crown, a conftant regard to 
the rights and liberty of the fubje&. Gen. Biog. 
Beanstorr, Anpaew Peter, Count Von, the nephew 
of the former, was born at Gartow in Lunenburg, Auguft 
28, 1735, and at an early period acquired the knowledge of 
ancient and modern hiftory, as well as of geography, mathe- 
matics, natural hiftory, and the ancient me His 
ftudies were completed at Gottingen. Several of his juve- 
nile years were fpent in travelling through England, Swiffer- 
land, France, and Italy. Having occupied, after his re- 
turn, fome fnbordinate ftations, he was made a member of 
the privy-council in 1769; but foon difmiffled siong with 
his uncle. Towards the end of the year 1772, after the 
fall of Struenfee, he was recalled ; and about the clofe of 
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the following year he obtained the foreign department, and 
was at the fame time appointed minitter of ftate, and direc- 
tor of the German chancery; and he was employed in nego- 
tiating with Ruffia the exchange of the Gottorf part oF 

Irian. In 1776, he was 
made a knight of the order of the elephant ; and in 1780, 
during the American war, when an order was iffued by the 
Britifh government for intercepting all veffels belonging to 
neutral powers, laden with naval ftores, and bound to any 
of the enemy’s ports, he had an opportunity of exercifing 
his diplomatic talents; and in a note fubmitted by him to 
the courts of the belligerent powers, the Baltic was declared 
a mare claufum ; and it was further ftated, chat the king 
of Denmark had determined not to grant a paflage through 
the Sound to armed fhips belonging to the powers at war. 
It was alfo added, that the other northern powers had 
adopted and profefled the fame fyftem. In a fubfequent 
ngte, tran{mitted to the three belligerent powers, England: 
France, and Spain, Bernitorf expreffed himfelf in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ An independent and neutral power never 
lofes, by others being at war, the rights which it had before 
that war, fince peace exifts for it with all the belligerent 
powers without its having to receive or follow the laws of 
any of them. Itis authorifed to carry on trade, contraband 
excepted, in all places, where it would have a right to do 
fo, if peace exiitcd throughout all Europe, as it aétually 
exiits in regard to it.”” Soon after, Denmark and Ruffia 
entered into a treaty for the protection of their trade, to 
which Sweden, Pruffia, and other flates acceded ; and the 
refult was that league formed againft Great Britain, known 
under the title of the “ armed neutrality.” ‘Towards the 
end of the year 1780, Bernftorf refigned all his employ- 
ments, and retired to his eflates in Mecklenburg, where 
he refided till 1784, when he was recalled, and re{umed his 
diplomatic funétions : and to his exercife of thefe, Denmark 
owed the prefervation of peace, when hoftilities broke out 
between Sweden and Ruffia, in 1788. In 1791, Bern- 
florf interpofed his mediation when the Britith miniftry were 
preparing to afliit the Turks againft the Ruffians, to reftore 
and promote tranquillity. In confequence of the French re- 
volution, his Danifh majefty was invited by the courts of 
Pruffia and Vienna to join in the treaty which had been con- 
cluded between them. ‘T’o this propofal Bernftorf replied, 
in 1792, with confiderable addrels 3 and in 1793, when his 
Britannic majetty’s envoy extraordinary at Copenhagen pre- 
fented a note to that court, in confequence of the plan con- 
certed by the allied powers for blockading the ports of 
France, Bernftorf returned an anfwer, which was alluded to 
by the marquis of Lanfdown in the houfe of lords, Feb-> 
ruary 17, 1794, in the following terms: ‘The reply of 
count Bernftorf to our remonftrances, was one of the boldett, 
wifeft, and moft honourable replies 1 have ever read. Itisa 
{tate paper, which fhould be kept asa model by every ea'yinet 
of Europe.” The conduct of Bernitorf was highly fatisfac- 
tory to his fellow-citizens; various inftitutions were dif- 
tinguifhed by his name ; and medals were flruck to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of his fervices. Atolength, he fella 
victim to the gout, to which he had been fubje¢t for many 
years, and which baffled all remedies, on the 21it of July, 
1797 ; and his remains were interred with great pomp, and 
amidit numerous attendants, who lamented the lofs of him, 
in Frederic’s church at Chriftianfhaven. 

His figure was agreeable, and his manners were engaging, 
his difpofition lively, and his eloquence natuyal. In Budnets 
he was active and indefatigable ; in converfation communi- 
cative and concife; averfe from flattery, aud yet refpeétful 
in his behaviour ; {paring of profeffions and promifes, and 
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punctual in performing them; prudent in his plans, and 
firm and zealous in executing them. His memory was tena- 
cious, his benevolence extenfive, his reverence of the Deity 
unfeigned, and his attachment to the Chriftian religion un- 
wavering. Gen. Biog. 

BERNUS, in Geography, a mountain of European Tur- 
key in Macedonia; 10 miles S.E. of Saloniki. 

BERNY, a town of France, two leagues fouth of Paris. 

BEROALDO, Puiuip, the Elder, in Biography, was 
born at Bologna in 1453, and at the age of 19, became pro- 
feffor of the belles lettres in his native city. He alfo read 
leGtures at Parma, Milan, and Paris, and at the latter place, 
or, as fome fuppofe, Perugia, he held a public fchool of 
eloquence. But, recalled by-his countrymen, he renewed 
his {cholaftic labours at Bologaa with fuch reputation, that 
he had 600 hearers ata time. To the itudy of polite litera- 
ture, he added thofe of philofophy, medicine, and jurifpru- 
dence ; and he alfo engaged in public employments affigned 
to him by his country. His difpofition was convivial, and 
his condu& not exempt from the charge of licentioufnefs, 
before his marriage in 1498. By his good humour he ef- 
caped or conciliated literary contefts, and maintained an un- 
interrupted intercourfe with the greateit number of learned 
perfons of the age in which he lived. He died in 1505. 
His commentaries and notes extended to all the Latin writers 
of eminence ; and are more diitinguifheed by their erudition, 
than their elegant taite and found criticifm. With the more 
obfcure authors of antiquity he was particularly converfant, 
and he took pleafure in reviving the ufe of words that were 
barbarous or obfolete. Befides his commentary on the 
“ Golden Afs of Apuleius,” printed in 1501,,and affording 
a {pecimen of his manner, he publiihed a great number of 
his own orations, letters, poems, and other works, of which 
a colleGtion was printed at Bafilin 1513. Mott of his ob- 
fervations on authors are contained in Gruter’s Thefaurus 
Criticus. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

Beroarpo, Puixip, the Younger, nephew of the former, 
was a native of Bologna, and profeflor of belles lettres in 
the univerfity of-that city, and afterwards at the Sapienza 
in Rome. In1516, he was appointed librarian of the Vati- 
can by Leo X., but about two years after, before he took re- 
gular pofleffion of the office, with its emoluments, he died at 
the age of about 40 years. His Latin poems, by which he 
acquired great reputation, are publifhed with thofe of his 
uncle, to which they are prefixed, in the firlt volume of the 
*< Delicie Poetarum Italorum.’”? A collection of his ele- 
gies and epigrams, in 3 books, was publifhed at Rome in 
1530. His Latin verlion of an oration of Hfocrates, and 
notes on the firlt five books of the Annals of Tacitus, were 
publithed by order of Leo X. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

BEROE, in Entomology, the name afligned by Cramer, 
to the fpecies of Papizio Europa of Fabricius and Gmelia. 

Bsror, in Natural Hiffory, the name of a {pecies, Mrpusa 
(Pieus) in AG. Helv. Beroé with an o€tagonal body, and 
very long tentacula, Gronovius.—Bero€é is alfo the name 
under which medu/a infundibulum (Mull.and Fabr, ) is figured 
and defcribed in Brown’s Hiit. Jam.—Linneus, in. the 
tenth edition of his ‘“‘ Syftema Nature,” calls it medufa 
beroé, and in the twelfth, volvox (Bero€é) qvatus, angulis ci- 
lias novem 

Beror, in Mythology, one of the nymphs, who, accord- 
ing to Virgil, was companion to Cyrene, the mother of 
Ariteus. Beroé was alfo the name of the nurfe of Semele. 

BERGA, Berruoya, or Berxa, in Ancient Geography, 
Cera-veria,-a large and populous city of Macedonia, fouth- 
weit of /Eye or Edeffa, north-welt of Pella, and eaft of Cyr- 
wus, at the foot of mount Bermius. Under the Greek Chrif- 
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tian empires, it became the fee of a bifhop. This was the 
city to which Paul and Silas fled from Theffalonica, where 
they found a fynagogue of Jews and profelytes, who are 
commended for their unprejudiced and impartial inveltiga- 
tion of divine truth, and where, in confequence of this dif- 
pofition, they gained many converts to Chriitianity. Ads, 
xvii. The medals of this city are bronze, gold, and filver. 
—Alfo, a town of Syria, between Antioch and Hierapolis, 
which fome haye fuppofed to be the modern Aleppo, an- 
ciently called Chalep. (See Aveppo.) In the colleGtion 
of Dr. Hunter, there was a bronze medal of this city, with 
a legend and a dolphia twifted about a trident. At this 
city there were ftruck Imperial Greek medals in honour of 
Trajan, Antoninus, and Adrian. 

BEROLHEIM, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and principality of Anfpach, feated 
on the Altmuhl, with 2 churches, 5 mileswelt of Weiflenburg. 

BEROLINENSIS, in Zntomolosy, a {pecies of Cant ua- 
ris, of a black colour: bafe of the antenne, and wing- 
cafes yellowith; tip of the laft black; legs ferruginous. 
Herbit. 

Beroxinensis, a fpecies of Curcurio that inhabits 
Europe. It is whitifh, varied beneath; thorax rugofe, 
black, fides variegated; on the wing-cafes, two undulated 
black bands. Herbit. 

Beroinensis, a {pecies of CrypTOCEPHALUS, (Crio- 
ceris) found in the vicinity of Berlin. ‘The head and thorax 
are fcarlet and glofly; wing-cafes granulated, black ; eyes 
of the fame colour; legs fulvous. Herbit. 

BEROSUS, in Biography, a famous ancient hiftorian, 
was a native of Babylon, and prieit of the temple of Belus, 
and flourifhed about the time of Alexander. Tatian in- 
forms us, that he dedicated his work to Antiochus Theos, 
the third king after Alexander. While the Macedonians 
were matters of Babylon, he learned of them the Greek lan- 
guage, and pafling from Babylon to Greece, fettled m the 
ifland of Cos, and there opened.a {chool, in which he taught 
aftronomy, and aftrology. From Cos he removed to Athens, 
where he acquired fuch reputation by his aftrological pre- 
dictions, that the Athenians ereted to him a ftathe in their 
gymnafium, with a golden tongue. (Vitruvius, lib. ix. c. 7 
The ancients cite three books of his hiltory of the Chal- 
dzans of Babylon, of which Jofephus, Alexander Polyhittor, 
and Eufebius, have preferved fome fragments, that are ufe- 
ful in forming the feries of Babylonian kings. Jofephus 
fays, that he agreed with Mofes in his accounts of the deluge, 
the fall of man, and the ark, in which the reftorer of man 
kind was faved: and adds, that he mentions the defcendants 
of Noah and their refpeGtive ages, to Nabulaffer, king of 
Babylon; and that, relating the actions of that prince, he 
{peaks of the taking and birning of Jerufalem by his fon 
Nebuchadonofor, on which occafion, fays he, the Jews were 
carried captives to Babylon, whence enfued the defola- 
tion of that city for 70 years, till the time of Cyrus. He 
is quoted by Pliny, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, Vitruvius, and Eufebius; whence we may infer, that 
he was elteemed a writer of authority. In the feries he 
gives us of the ten kings, whom he fuppofes to have reigned 
at Babylon before the flood, there are fome {mall variations 
in the authors who have tranferibed that hillorian. Thefe 
ten fucceflions exactly anfwer to the ten generations from the 
creation to the flood: the firt king, by name Olorus or 
Alones, has been fuppofed by fome to be the fame with 
Adam, by others Nimrod, as Xifuthrus, the latt in the feries, 
plainly appears to be Noah. Pliny (H.-N. 1. vi.c. §5.1. vii. 
c. 31 and 37.) informs us, that his book contained the aitro- 
nomical obfervations of 480 years, commencing from the 
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tera of Nabonaffar. Arnnius, a monk of Viterbo, publifhed 
a work under the name of this hiftorian, full of fables, which 
obtained fome credit among the learned, but was foon re- 
cognized to be a forgery. Berofus is faid to have had a 
dauchter who uttered predictions like himfelf, and became 
the Cumzan fibyl. Brucker’s Hitt. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. 
. 34. Bryant’s Analyfis, vol. iii. p. 25, &c. Fabricius, 
bib. Grec. vol. xiv. p. 175. 
Berosus,in Ancient Geography, a mountain of the Tauric 
Cherfonefus, fouth of mount Trapezus. This chain of 
mountains comprehends, according to M. Peyflonnel, the 
mountains now called « Tehadir-dagi,” the highett of the 
whole peninfula, and thofe of « Balyklava,”’ and ‘ Cabarta.”” 

BEROTH, See Berrorn. 

BEROTHA, or Bergoru,acity fituated on the northern 
frontiers of Paleftine ; f{uppofed to be the fame with “ Bero- 
thai,’’ one of the cities of Hadadezer, which David took, and 
in which he found much brafs. (2 Sam. vin. 8.) Accord- 
ing to fome, this was Beroe of Syria, according to others, 
Berytus of Phenicia, or the fame that is mentioned by Eze- 
kiel (ch. xlvii. 16.) between Hethalon and Emefa. 

BERQUET, in Commerce, a weight of 173 pounds, 
by which hemp and other goods are fold in Ruffia. 

BERQUIN, Louis pe, in Biography, was born in Ar- 
tois about 1490, and was much efteemed at the court of 
France, where he obtained the title of king’s counfellor. 
Although he does not appear to have left the Catholic 
church, or joined the Lutherans, he followed the example 
of Erafmus, in declaiming againit the ignorance and fuper- 
itition of the clergy. Having incurred the charge of herefy 
by his publications, which were chiefly books of Erafmus, 
and extracts from his works and thofe of others, with his 
own notes, he was twice profecuted; but in the frit inftance 
acquitted, and in the fecond condemned, unlefs he retraGied 
his errors, and gave fatisfaction, to be burnt. His fpirit was 
refolute, and he demurred againit fubmiffion ; his judges, 
however, defirous of faving him, deferred the execution of 
the fentence ; and upon the return of Francis I. from Spain, 
he was fet at liberty. But Berquin, though diffuaded from 
it by Erafmus, publicly accufed his enemies, Noel, Beda, 
and others, of irreligion ; and upon a third profecution, he 
was fentenced to make a public recantation, and to fuffer 
perpetualimprifonment. Refuling to acquiefce in this fen- 
tence, becaufe it implied an acknowledgment on his part, 
that his fentiments were erroneous, he was condemned as an 
obftinate heretic, and accordingly {trangled on the Greve, 
a public place near the Seine, appropriated to bonfires 
aa the execution of criminals, and afterwards burnt. He 
fuffered death with great conftancy in April 1529; and 
though the monk who attended him intimated that he dif- 
covered fome figns of abjuration at the ftake, Erafmus al- 
cribes the faggeition to theSraud and falfehood ufually prac- 
tifed on fuch occalions. Berquin was a perfon of great abi- 
lities, invincible fortitude, and irreproachable character. Gen, 
Diét. Jortin’s Life of Erafmus, vol. ii. p. 476—478. 

BERRA. See Beasa. : 

BERRE, in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the mouths of the Rhone¢ and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diflriét of Aix, fituated at the mouth of a river, 
running into the lake of Martigues, called “ the lake of 
Berre,” in an unhealthy climate. It was formerly one of 
the ftrongeft towns of Provence. It was taken after a long 
fiege, in Agu by Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, during 
the wars of the league; and when the reft of the province 
fubmitted to Henry 1V., he could not drive the Savoyards 
from Berre, till it was given up in 1598, in confequence of 
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pulation of the town is eftimated at 1800, and of the canton 
at 6769 perfons. The territory comprehends 2574 kilio- 
metres, and fix communes. 

BERREA, in Ancient Geography, Bra, atown of Bul- 
garia, 10 or 12 leagues from Philippopolis, upon the river 
Braefa. 

BERRETINI, Perer, commonly called Pietra da Cor- 
tona, in Biography, an eminent painter of hiftory and land- 
f{cape, was born at Cortona, in Tulcany, in 1596; and ac- 
quired the firft rudiments of his art under Andrea Commodi, 
and Baccio Ciarpi. At Rome, whither he went in_ his 
youth, he itudied the antiques, in the works of Raphael, Buo- 
naroti, aud Polidoro, with fuch diligence, that he attaihed 
to great excellence as an artift. . At this early period, he 
was patronized and employed by the marquis Sacchetti ; and 
in his palace, he painted the “ rape of the Sabines,” and the 
*¢ battle of Alexander,’ which were much admired for in- 
vention, difpofition, elevation of thought, and an excellent 
tone of colour, and deemed to be equal to the performances 
of the beft matters. His fame was completely eftablithed 
at Rome, by the faloon of the Barberini palace, and by 
feveral works in the Vatican, and in fome of the principal 
churches of the city. For furtherimprovement, he travelled 
through Lombardy and Venice; and returning by way of 
Florence, he was employed by the grand duke Ferdinand II. 
in decorating fome rooms in the Pitti palace, with pictures 
of virtuous and heroic aGtions from ancient hiftory. At 
Rome, where he a‘terwards refided, he adorned the gallery 
of the palace of Innocent X. on the piazza Navona, with 
various fubjects from the /Eneid: and as an architeét, in 
which profeflion he excelled, he gave defigns for a number 
of churches, palaces, chapels, and monuments. To the 
church of St. Martina, which was of his own conftruétion, he 
left a large fum for the erection of a grand altar-piece of 
bronze, and of his own maufoleum. Pope Alexander VII. 
was fo well fatisfied with the portico he built for the church 
of Peace, that he made hima knight of the golden {pur, 
and gave him a rich crofs, appendant to a gold chain. . In 
his more affluent and more humble condition, Berretini dif- 

layed the fame equanimity, and uniformly maintained a 
refpeétable character. The gout, to which he was fubjeét, 
difabled him, towards the cbote of life, from undertaking 
any great works, and at length confined him to his bed. 
He died at Rome in 1669. “ Asan artift, his character 
was richnefs of invention, with grace, beauty, and facility 
of execution. His difpofitions are fine, his management of 
lights good, and his ornaments and back-grounds charming ; 
but his drawing is incorrect, his figures defective in exprel- 
fion, and too much alike. His frefco paintings were un- 
commonly brilliant andclear. He fucceeded better in great 
compofitions than in{mall, An Italian writer has faid of him, 
that “he had fire in his colours, vehemence in his hands, 
and fury in his pencil.”” Befides his capital works in the pa- 
lazzo Sacchietti, the Barberini palace, and the palazzo Pitti 
at Florence, there is, in the Bix of the king of Sardinia 
at Turin, a fmall ketch reprefenting the “ Annunciation of 
the Virgin,” whichis touched with exquifite fill and fpirit, 
and in the palace of the prince della Torre, at Naples, 
there is an incomparable picture of the “ Flight into Egypt.” 
The defignis correét ; the heads are wonderfully graceful 5 
the compofition is extremely fine, and the colouring is ex- 
cellent. Many of bis works have been engraved by the beit 
artifls. D’Argenville Vies des Peintres. Pilkington. 

BERRETONI, Nicoxo, an hiftorical painter, was born 
at Macerata in 1617, and under Carlo Maraiti, whole dif- 
ciple he was, he ttudied defign and colouring for fome years, 
and became fo diltinguifhed as a painter, that he excited the 
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wealoufy and envy even of his mafter, His early works, after 
he quitted the fchool of Maratti, were in the ftyle and tafte 
of Guido; acircumftance which, of itfelf, highly recom- 
mends them. He died in 1682. Pilkingten. 

BERRHEA, in Ancient Geography. See Beroza. 

BeERRHOEA, a town of Thrace, between Nicopolis of 
Meefia, and Philippopolis of Thrace, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus fpeaks of it asa large city. 

BERRIMAN, Witttam, in Biocraphy, a learned Eng- 
lith divine, was born in London in 1683, aad from Mer- 
ehant Taylors’ {chool was removed, at the age of 18, to 
Oriel college, Oxford, where he profecuted his ftudies with 
great affiduity and fuccefs. With a view to the critical ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, he combined with fiill, in the 
Greek tongue, the ftudy of the Hebrew, together with the 
Chaldee, Syriac, avd Arabic ; and in explaining the facred 
writings, he had recourfe to the rules of grammar, criticifm, 
logic, and the analogy of faith. The articles of do€trine 
and difcipline, which he deduced from the {criptuzes, he 
traced through the primitive church, and confirmed by the 
evidence of the fathers, and the decifions of the more gene- 
rally received councils. After he left the univerfity, where 
he was graduated M.A. in 1711, he ferved two churches in 
London. His firft appearance in print, was on occafion of 
the T'rinitarian controverfy, in 1719, when he publifhed 
«A feafonable Review of Mr. Whifton’s Account of Pri- 
mitive Doxologies,’”? which was followed in the fame year 
by “A fecond Review.”? Thefe performances recommended 
him to the patronage of Dr. Robinfon, bifhop of London, 
who, befides conferring upon him a living in the city, and 
appointing him his chaplain, left him at his death the fifth 
part of his large and valuable library. In 1722, he accu- 
mulated, at Oxford, the degrees of bachelor and do¢tor in 
divinity. In the years 1723 and 1724, he was appointed 
to preach lady Moyer’s lecture in defence of the commonly 
received doGtrine of the Trinity, and his eight fermons, 
delivered on this occafion, were publifhed, in 1725, under 
the title of “ An Hiftorical Account of the Trinitarian 
Controverfy.”” In confequence of this fervice, he was ele&ted, 
in 19727, a fellow of Eton college. His ‘ Hiftorical Ac- 
count” contained fome obfervations relating to miracles, and 
drew upon him the animadverfions of Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton; in anfwer to which, he publifhed, in 1731, “ A De- 
fence of fome paffages in the Hiftorical Account.”’ By his 
“ Brief Remarks on Mr. Chandler’s Introduction to the Hif- 
tory of the Inquifition,”” printed in 1733, and followed by 
a © Review of the Remarks,’’ he incurred the charge of 
favouring the principles of intolerance, and in this contro- 
verfy he incurred the fevere {tri@tures of that acute and 
learned nonconformift. His next publication was his courfe 
of fermons at Boyle’s lecture, preached in the years 1730, 
3731, and 1732, and given to the world in 2 vols. 8vo. in 
1733. In this work he ftates the evidence of our religion 
from the O. 'T.; vindicates the Chriftian interpretation of 
the ancient prophecies ; and points out the hiftorical chain 
and conneétion of thefe prophecies. Inthe preface, he al- 
ferts the authority of Mofes, as an infpired hiftorian and law- 
giver. Befides the writings already enumerated, Dr. Berri- 
man printed a number of occaftonal fermons. -He departed 
this life at his houfe in London, on the 5th of February 
1749—50, in the 62d year of his age, and in his funeral 
fermon, preached by Mr. Ridley, a great character is civen 
of him, both as a minifter of his parifh, and as a private 
Chriftian. His piety was unaffefted and fincere ; and his 
benevolence extenfive. In the year of his deceafe, two vo- 
Jumes of his fermons were publifhed in 8vo., under the title 
of “ Chrifian Do@rines aad Duties explained and recom- 
mended ;” and in 1763, 19 fermons appeared in one volume, 
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uuder the fame title. ‘ With refpe& to Dr. Berriman’s 
practical difcourfes, it is allowed that they are grave, 
weighty, and ufeful, and well fitted to promote pions and 
virtuous difpofitions; but when he treats on the pover, 
rights, and dignity of the priefthood, or on do@trines which 
have been greatly difputed, diferent opinions will be formed, 
ra urding to the different fentiments of his readers.” Biog. 
rit. 

BERRINGEN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Mente, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Hafelt. The place contains 646, and the 
canton 10,360 inhabitants : the territory includes 232; ki- 
liometres and g communes. : 

BERRY, Bacca, a grain, fruit, or feed, produced by fe- 
veral herbs, trees, and fhrubs, thence called “ bacciferous,” 
for the confervation and reproduétion of their kind. Some 
define berries as a fruit imaller than apples, growing in 
bunches, bat not fo thick or clofeas grapes. Others, a foft, 
ficthy, fucculent freit; having ftones or kernels within them. 
Such are the fruits of laurels, olives, currants, and the like. 
The berry, or b2cca, in a ftri&t fenfe, denotes a pulpy peri- 
cardium without valves, in which the feeds are naked. See 
Bacca. ; 

Berries are of various fizes, forms, properties, and ufes, 
according to the plants whereon they grow.—Some are ufed 
in medicine, as juviper-berries, buckthorn-berries, &c. 
Others in dyeing, as French or yellow berries, &c. The yel- 
low berry-wafh may be thus prepared: take a pound of the 
French berries, and put them to a gallon of water, with 
half an ounce of alum; boil them an hour in a pewter veffel, 
and filter off the fluid; put them again irto the boiler,and eva- 
porate the fluid till the colour appear of the required ftrength. 

Berry-Bearing dider. See Ruamnws FRANGULA. 

Berry, Avignon. See AviGNnon. 

Berry, dle. See ALE. 

Berry, in Geography, a province of France, before the 
revolution, now comprehended under the departments of 
Indre and Cher, of which Bourges was the capital ; bounded 
on the north by Orleannois, on the fouth by Bourbonrois 
and Marche, on the eaft by Nivernois, and on the weft by 
Poitou. Berry was divided into the Upper and the Lower, 
and extended about go miles from north to fouth, and 73 
from ea{t to weft; it is watered by feveral rivers, as the 
Loire, Creufe, Cher, Indre, &c. enjoys a temperate air; is 
fertile in corn, fruit, wine, hemp, flax, and pafturage ; 
and contains feveral {tone quarries, and fome mines of filver, 
iron, and ochre. Befides the trade in wine, carried on at 
Bourges, the principal commerce of this province confifts in 
fat cattle fent to Paris, and the great number of fheep, which 
produce fine wool, manufactured in this and other parts of the 
kingdom. In Berry there are two kinds of manufatures; one 
for clothsand ferges, and the other for knitand wove ftockings, 

- Berry Haven, lies about a mile fouth of the entrance 
into Donnegal haven, on the weft coait of Ireland, and 5 
miles N. N. E. from the haven of Ballyfhannon. ; 

Berry Head, a noted promontory on the fonth coaft of 
Devon, being the fouth-weft limit of Torbay, and running far 
out fouth into the fea. Off this head, out of the way of the 
entrance into the bay, is a rock, called Berry-rock. 

Berry’s //lands, a {mall clufter of iflands on the north- 
weit point of the great Bahama bank, in the channel of Pro- 
videce. N. lat. 25° 30’. W.long. 75° 40’. 

BERSABA, in Ancient Geography. See Berr-SHEBA. 

-BERSABORA, a large, ftrong, and populous town of 
Perfia. s 

BERSARII, in Writers of the Middle Age, a kind of 
hunters, or fportfmen, who purfucd wild beatts in forefts and 
chafes. The word {eems derived from the barbarous Latin 
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berfare, to thoot with a bow.”? On which principle it 
fhould properly denote archers only, or bowmen, Or it 
might be derived from Jer/a, the ‘fence or pales of a park.”” 
Ia which view it fhould primarily import thofe who hunt or 
poach in parks or foreits. 

Hinemar {peaks of a kind of inferior officers in the court 
of Charlemagne, under the denomination of berfarii, veltrarit, 
and bdeverarit. Spelman takes the firft to denote thofe who 
hunted the wolf; the fecond, thofe who had the fuperinten- 
dency of the hounds for that ufe; and the third, thofe who 
hunted the beaver. 

BERSCHETZ, or Berscueszn, in Geography, a little 
town of Carniola, feated on a high rock near the Adriatic 
fea, and containing a {mall harbour. In this place is pro- 
duced athick and {weet wine, of a black red colour. 

BERSELLO, or Baisexro, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Modena, feated on the Po. It was taken by 
the imperial troops under prince Eugene in 1702, and 
by the French under the duke of Vendome in the follow- 
ing year. The emperor Otho died here, after his defeat 
by the army of Vitellius. The town is fmall, but fortified ; 
27 miles north-weft of Modena. N. lat. 44° 55’. E. long. 
¥o° 30. : 

BERSHEK, a mountain of Perfia, on the north-weft 
fide of the lake of Zurra, noted for a fire-temple, the refort 
of the Guebres. 

BERSIMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Mefopotamia, feated on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
fouth-weft of Nicephorium. 

BERSKOT, in Geography, a town of Siberia, 20 miles 
north-eaft of Koiivan. 

BERSTADT, a {mall town of Moravia,. in the circle 
of Olmutz. 

BERT. See Bair. ? 

BERTAUT, Joun, in Biography, an early French poet 

of reputation, was born cither at Caen, or at Condé, in 
Pirche: in 1552; and being knownat court by his wit, was 
appointed firit almoner to Catherine de Medicis, private fe- 
eretary and reader to Henry III. and was much efteemed 
by Henry IV. in whofe converfion he was eminently inftru- 
mental, In 1594, he was made abbot of Aulnai, and, in 
1606, bifhop of Seez. After his advancement to this fee, 
his conduct was irreproachable, though fome blame attached 
to him, becaufe, cothsad of fupprefling the free poems of his 
youth, he publifhed them with the pious pieces of his ad- 
vanced age. He died in 1611. Asa poct, he is flated to 
have been more natural and clear than Ronfard, more forci- 
ble than Defportes, and more ingenious and polifhed than 
either of his contemporaries. Some of his ftanzas are faid 
to poflefs the eafe and elegance of a more refined period. 
His fondnefs for point, with which his pieces abound, he 
feems to have derived from his attachment to Seneca. His 
_& Poetic Works” were printed in 1620, Paris, 8yo. He 
Jeft alfo a tranflation of fome books of St. Ambrofe, con- 
troverfial traéts, fermons, and afuneral oration for Henry LV. 
Nouv. Dic. Hift. Gen. Biog. 

BERTH, in Sea Language. See Bintu. 

BERTHEAU, Cuarzes, in Biography, an eminent 
French proteftant divine, was born at Montpelier, in 1660, 
and after having ftudied philofophy and divinity, partly in 

France, and partly in Holland, was admitted a minifter in 
the fynod af Vigan in 1681. His firft fettlement was as 

aflor to the church at Montpelier, whence he removed to 
be minifter of the church at Paris, which met at Charenton. 
Upon the revocation of the edit of Nantes, he came over 
to England, and in 1686, was chofen one of the minifters 
of the Walloon church in Threadaeedle-ftreet, London, in 
which capacity he officiated, with very general applaufe, for 
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44 years. He dicd, much regretted, in December 1737, 
e was diftinguifhed by found judgment, by a retentive me- 
mory, fo that he is faid never to hive forgotten any thing 
which he had feen, read, or heard, by his accurate and ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with ecclefiattical hiftory, and by his elo- 
quence as a preacher. ‘T'wo volumes of his fermons have been 
printed in French; the firft in 1712, and the fecond at Am- 
iterdam, where the former was reprinted, 1730. Gen. Dic. 

BERTHEAUME Porst, in Geography, the weft limit 
of the bay fo called. about 14 league ealt from St. Mat- 
thew’s point, without the entrance into the road of Brett. 
Within the point, on the weit fide of the bay, are the caitle 
and rock of Bertheaume. 

BERTHEVIN, Sr.,a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Laval, 3 of a league weit of Laval. 

BERTHING, inthe Sea Language, denotes the raifing 
or bringing up of fhip-fides. Thus they fey, aclinker hath 
her fides berthed up before any beam is put into her. 

BERTHOLZ, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the archduchy of Auftria, 5 miles W.N. W. of Zwelt. 

BERTHONCELLES, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Orne, and chief place of a cauiton, in the dif- 
trict of Bellefme, 13 miles north-eaft of Bellefme. 

BERTI, Joun-Laurencs, in Biography, an se ea 
monk, was born in 1696 at Serayezza, a village ia Tuicany, 
and upon being called to Rome by his fuperiors, was ap- 
pointed affiitant general of his order in Italy, and prefect 
of the angelic library. In a great work, entitled “ De 
Difciplinis Theologicis,’’ printed at Rome, in 8 vols. 4to. 
he appears to have adopted the fentiments of St. Augiltin, 
which involved him in a controverfy with the Jefuits, and 
caufed him to be denounced to pope Benediét XIV. asa dif- 
ciple of Baius and Janfenius.. Againft this charge he de- 
fended himfelf in a learned apology, comprehending 2 vols.. 
4io. He afterwards soinpated in Latin an “ Ecclefiattical 
Hiftory,”’in 7 vols. yto., which was afterwards abridged in 
one vltine, 8vo. In this work he reprefents the pope as 
fupreme monarch and arbiter of all kingdoms and empires. 
He alfo wrote many other works, fome of which are Italian 
poems, all of which were publifhed together at Venice in 
folio. He wasinvited by Francis I. grand-duke of Tufcany, 
to Pifa, and received a confiderable penfion, with a pro- 
feflorfhip in the univerfity, under the title of * Imperial 
theologift,’”? and here he died, in 1766, much lamented by 
his colleagues. Nouv. Di&. Hif. 

BERTIE, in Geography, a maritime county of Ame- 
rica, in North Carolina, and Edenton diltrict, having for 
its fouth boundary the Roanoke, and on the eaft Albe- 
marle found. In this county is fituated the ancient Indian 
tower of Tufcarora. It contains 12,606 perfons, of whom 
5141 are flaves. 

BERTIERA, in Botany, derives its name from M. Ber- 
tier of France, and was fo calledin honour of him, by M. 
Aublet. Lin. gen. Schreb.n. 304. Aubl. 69. Juff. 200. 
Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Contortas 
Lin. Raubiacee, Sit Gen. Char. Calyx, perianth turbinate, 
five-toothed. Cor. one petalled; tube fhort ; mouth villofe ; 
border five-cleft; clefts ovate, acute, [preading. Stam. fila- 
ments five, very fhort, inferted into the tube beneath the 
orifice ; anthers linear, erect. ste germ roundifh, inferior, 
crowned by avgland; ftyle filiform; ftigma two-plaited. 
Per. berry globofe, crowned by the teeth of the calyx 
two-celled, Seeds very many, roundifh, affixed to the diffe-. 
piment, 

EM. Char. Ca/. turbinate, five-toothed. Cor. tube fhort, 
with a villofe mouth; derry globofe, inferior, two-celled, 
snany-Seedcd, 

Specice, 
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Species, 1. B. guianenfis. Aublet. Guian, 180. t. 69, 
This is a fhrub fix or feven feet high, and the thicknefs of 
the human arm; branches oppofite, knotty, tementole ; 
leaves oppolite, ovate,acuminate, and tomentoie underneath ; 
petioles fhert, convex beneath, channelled above ; ttipules 
ftem-claiping, two-lobed ; flowers in terminating racemes ; 
corolla white. Found by Aublet in the wood of Aroura, 
in Guiana, flowering and fruiting in the month ci June. 
Martyn. > 

BERTIN,Nicuotras,in Biography, an hiftorical painter, 
was born at Paris in 1667 ; and after ftudying under fome 
of the principal artifts, and gaining, at the age of 18 years, 
the prize of merit in the academy, was fent to Rome for 
further improvement, where he acquired a good tafie for 
compoiiticn, and in Lombardy he completed his knowledge 
of colouring. Some time after his return to Paris, he was 
made academician in 1703, and profeflor in 1705. His 
drawing was correct 5 his invention ready in all forts of fub- 
jects ; and he painted in a ftrong, pleating, and finifhed ftyle. 
He was much employed by Louis XIV. ; and his perform- 
ances were valued and fought after by foreigners. He ex- 
celled more in {mall works than great ones; and from this 
circumftance, and fome others, he was referred only to the 
fecond rank of artifts. Among his moft confiderable per- 
formances we may reckon the ceiling at the chateau of Plef- 
fis St. Pierre, the fubject of which was the adoration of the 
Magi, and an hiftorical compofition, reprefenting the bap- 
tifm of the eunuch of the queen of Candace, by St. Philip. 
He temper was referved, and he was much addicted to 
religion. He died at Paris in 1736. Pilkington. Gen. 
Bio. 

BERTIN, Joseru, Exurere, was born at Tremblay, 
in the department of Rennes, June 28th, 1712. Hav- 
ing gone through the ufual courfe of itudy, in anatomy, 
phyficlogy, and theraupeutics, he was created doctor in 
medicine at Paris, in 1740. The following year he pub- 
lifhed « Non datur imaginationis materne in feetum ac- 
tio,”? combating an opinion, which had long prevailed, that 
the imagination of the mother had the power of mark- 
ing and disfiguring the foetus in utero. His next production, 
which is much commended by Haller, is a treatife on 
*‘Ofteology,”’ in 4. vols. r2mo. The bones ofthe head are 
defcribed more exactly and minutely, Haller lays, than in 
any other work extant. About the fame time, he had along, 
but not very interefting difpute, with Monf. Ferrein, on the 
formation of the voice. In the year 1764, he joined Meiirs. 
Le Bas, Petit, and others, in defending the caufe of Ma- 
dame Renné, who had been delivered of a male child ten 
months and twenty days after the deceafe of her hufband, 
and who wifhed to get the childacknowledged as his. Ber- 
tin, with his coadjutors, endeavoured to eftablifh as a prin- 
ciple, that there is no fixed term for the birth of the child, 
and that, according as the conftitution of the parents was 
more or lefs vigorous, a greater or lefs portion of time might 
be required for the perfection of the foctus. A child might 
be ripe, and fit for the birth, they maintained, at the end 
of the feventh month, if the parties esjoyed great ftrength 
of conttitution ; or in an oppofite ftate of them, it might 
require ten, eleven, twelve, or more months, to fit it for ex- 
clufion. This doétrine was attempted to be eftablifhed by 
recurring to a great number of cafes and obfervations, 
and to the decifions of the courts, of which they produced 
feveral, legitimate children, fuppofed to have been born in 
the eleventh or twelfth month after conception. Recourfe 
was alfo had to the hiftories of monftrous births, to fhew 
the aberrations of nature. Thefe arguments and cafes were 
ably and judicioufly oppofed by M. Louis. The cafes ad- 
duced by his antagonilts were fhewn to be defective in evi- 
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dence, and thongh he admitted that the time of geftation in 
women, as well as in animals, might be proura@ed for a few” 
days, yet he much doubted whether, in any inftance, it had 
been extended to the end of the tenth month, or at the moft 
to more than two or three days beyond that term. In fup- 
port of this opinion, he cited the authority of fome of the 
ableit philofophers, phylicians, and lawyers ; and the court, 
according to this determination, declared the child to be il- 
legitimate. ‘Though the court in this decifion were proba- 
bly influenced by the peculiar circumftances of the cafe, the 
huiband being 76 years of age at the time of his death, and 
for the laf month in fuch a ftate as to be incapable of per- 
formiag the co:jugal rites, yet the arguments and authori- 
ties adduced by M. Louis, muft have had great weight with 
them, and well deierve to be had recourfe to in deciding on 
general principles, what is the utmoft term to which a wo- 
man may carry a living child. M. Bertin was author of fe- 
veral differtations, principally on anatomical fubjeG@s, which 
were publifhed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and other philofophical and medical journals and 
tranfaétions ; the titles and accounts of which are given by 
Haller; in his Bib. Anatom, 

BERTINCOURT, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Straits of Calais, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri& of Arras. The place contains 1275, 
and the canton 13,035 inhabitants: the territory includes 
112i kiliometres and 17 communes. 

BERTINORO, a town of Italy, in the ftate of the 
church, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Ravenna; feated 
ona hill, and defended by a citadel, 15 miles fouth of 
Ravenna. 

BERTIUS, Prretr, in Biography, an eminent geogra- 
pher, was born at Berveren, a village in Flanders, in 1565, 
and acguired the knowledge of the learned languages in Eng- 
land. Having travelled through Germany, and other coun- 
tries, he fettled’at Leyden, where he became profeffor of 
philofophy ; but after occupying this polt for 26 years, he 
was expelled for jomimg the Arminian party. Upon his ex- 
pulfion he migrated to Paris, where he abjured the protett- 
ant religion in 1620, and was made cofmographer to the 
king, and profeffor-royal extraordinary ae mathematics. 
He died in 1629. His principal works are “‘ Theatrum Geo- 
graphiz Veteris,’? Amit. 2 vols. fol. 1618, 16195 which 
is a collection of the works of almoft all the ancient geo- 
graphers, iluftrated by notes, and efteemed a valuable pub- 
lication ; ‘* Introduétio in univerfam Geographiam;” “Com- 
ment. Rerum Germanic. lib. iii.” Amft. 12mo. 1635, con- 
taining a good defcription of Germany, and a map of the 
empire of Charlemagne ; ‘ Notitia Epifcopatuum Galliz,” 
Par. fol. 1625; * De Aggeribus et Pontibus,’’? Par. 8vo. 
1629. The works above enumerated are held in high efti- 
mation by geographers. We may add * Mluitr. Virorum, 
Epitt. fele&. fuperiori feeculo fcript. vel a Belgis vel ad Bel- 
gas,’? 8vo. 1617. Bertius alfo wrote feveral pieces in the 
controverfy between the Gomarifts and Arminians, and 
publifhed difcourfes on various occafions. Nouv. Dict. 
Hitt. 

BERTON Roap, in Geography, lieswithin Dalkeyifland, 
at the fouth point of the entrance into Dublin bay, Ireland. 

BERTONA, Berronra, Berruona, Barton, or 
Berton, properly denotes that part of a country farm 
where the barns and other inferior offices ftand, and wherein 
the cattle are foddered, and other bufinefs is managed. 
Berton is alfo ufed to fignify a farm, as diftinét from a ma- 
nor. Du-Cange. In fome parts of the weft of England, 
they calla great farm a derfon, anda fmall one a living. 
Hence alfo éerionarii was anciently ufed for thofe we now 


call farmers, or tenants of bertous, 
BERTON. 
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BERTONCOURT, in Geography, atown of France i 
the department of the Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrict of Bouray, 10 miles north-eaft of Metz. 

BERTRAM, Cornetius Bonaventure, in Biogra- 
thy» a learned orientalifi, was born at Thouars, in Poitou, 
10 1531, and became profeflor of Hebiew at Geneva, and 
afterwards. at Laufanne, where he died in 1594. His 
works are “ A Differtation on the Republic of the He- 
brews,”’ Svo. Geneva, 1580, and Leyd. 1641; “ A Re- 
vifion of the French Bible of Geneva,’ Gen. 1588, which 
is more correét and liberal than the other, and is ufed by the 
Calviniits at the prefent time ; ‘* A new edition of Pagnin’s 
Treafure of the Sacred Tongue ;” ‘¢ Parallel of the Hebrew 
and Syriac Languages ;” and * Lucubrationes Frankenda- 
Jenfes,” Frank. 1586. He contributed alfo to the edition 
of Mercerus’s comment on the book of Job. Gen. Dié. 
Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

BERTRAND, Gasriet, a furgeon of eminence at 
Paris, publifhed, in 1610, in 8vo. “ A Refutation of the 
Errors contained in Guillemeau’s Defcription of the Mufcles 
of the Human Body,” which is much commended by 
Portal; alfo “« Les Verités Anatomiques et Chirurgicales 
des Organes de la Refpiration, et des artificieux moyens dont 
la nature fe fert pour la preparation de l’air,’’ Paris, 1629, 
izmo. He had obferved pus formed in the cheft to be ab- 
forbed and conveyed out of the body with the urine. Hial- 
ler. Bib. Anatom. 

BeartranD, Joun Baptist, born at Antigues, July rath 
1670, was member of the academy at Marfeilles, where he 
alfo praétifed medicine with reputation and fuccefs. He 
publifhed “* An Hiftorical Account of the Plague,” which 
defolated that city in the year 1719, of which he was wit- 
nefs; alfo “ Letters addreffed to M. Deidier on the Caufes 
of Mufcular Motion ;’”? and “ Differtations on the Effe@ts 
of Sea Air.” He died September 10, 1752, aged 82 years. 
Eloy. Dict. Hiftor. 

Bertraxn de Comminges, St. in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Upper Garonne, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri@ of St. Gaudens. Before 
the revolution, it was the fee of the bifhop of Comminges ; 
diftant 3 miles fouth-weft of St. Gaudens. Its population 
is eftimated at 639, and that of the canton at 8165 perfons. 
Its territory comprehends 137% kiliometres, aud 18 com- 
munes. 

BERTRANDI, Ampsrose, in Biography, a celebrated 
anatomift and furgeon of Turin, where he was born, O@tober 
8,1733- Shewing early marks of an uncommon genius and 
talents for his profeffion, he was fent by his fovereign to Paris, 
and afiedwitds to London, to acquire a knowledge of the 
improvements making in thefe places. At London, he was 
for fix months under the direétion of Mr. Bromfield, then at 
the head of his profeffion. Having employed three years in his 

yels, in 1754 hereturned to Turin, where he was preferred 
the offices of profeffor extraordinary, and principal fur- 
to the king. In 1748, he publithed, in 8vo, « Dif- 
Aatiiecs duz anatomice, de hepate, et de oculo,” which 
have confiderable merit. But his principal work was pub- 
lifhed at Nice in 1763, 8vo. under the title of “ Trattato 
della operazioni di chirurgia,’”’ in which he has defcribed the 
manner of performing the principal operations in furgery. 
The work was eedillecd into French by M. Solier, and 
publithed at Paris, in 1769, with engravings. He died in 
1765, in the 43d year of his age. Hall. Bib. Chir. Eloy. 
Die. Hift. ‘ 

BERTROMONTIER, in Geograp)y, atown of France, 
in the + pep ment of the Vofges, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltric& of St. Dié, 4 miles daft of St. Dié. 

BERVA, a diftridt of Africa, in the fouthern part of the 

Vo. IV. 
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country called “ Kieferak”? by the Arabians, and by us 
*¢ Cafraria.”? See Brava. 

BERVAN, a town of Afia, in Tartary, in the kingdom 
of Thibet, near the lake Bervan, which lake is faid to be 
40 leagues long and between 30 and 34 broad. 

BERVIE, or Inverservir, aroyal burgh in the county 
of Kincardine, Scotland. N. lat. 56° 44’. W. long. 2° 4’. 
It is feated on the eaftern coaft, at the mouth of the 
river Bervie, called Bervie day, which forms a fmall 
harbour for fifhing-boats. This town was conftituted a 
royal burgh in 1342, by charter from king David, who, 
being at fea, was forced in here by ftrefs of weather, and 
kindly received and entertained by the inhabitants. The 
place where he landed is ftill called craig David. In 1595, 
James VI. renewed the charter, with all its former privileges 
and immunities. This town has loft nearly the whole of its 
trade and commerce, and many of its houfes are fallen to 
decay. Mott of the fifhermen who frequented this port are 
removed to Gourdon, a village about two miles fouth, where 
they enjoy a more eligible fituation. Frefh water has lately 
been brought into the town by means of pipes, and a new 
bridge has been recently thrown acrofs the river Bervie. 
The population of the borough is about 607 perfons. 

BERVINE, a river of the Netherlands, which paffes by 
Dalem, and runs into the Meufe, near Vifet. 

BERVISCH, in Jchthyology, the name by which the 
Hollanders call the lump-fith; cyc/opterus lumpus of Linneus. 

BERULLE, Perer pe, in Biography, cardinal and 
founder of the congregation of the fathers of the oratory in 
France, was born at Serilly near Troyes, in 1575, and edu- 
cated with a view to the ecclefiaftical profeffion, firft among 
the Jefuits, and afterwards in the univerfity of Paris, where 
he was diftinguifhed by his proficiency in literature, and by 
the amiablenefs of his difpofition. Such were his attainments 
in doétrinal and controverfial divinity, that he bore a princi- 
pal part in the conference at Fontainbleau, in 1600, between 
cardinal du Perron on behalf of the catholics, and du Plef- 
fis Mornay on the fide of the proteftants. At this time he 
was almoner to king Henry IV.; and in 1604, he was em- 
ployed in bringing over a colony of Carmelites from Spain, 
and fettling them at Paris ; of this order he was conftituted 
fuperior-general. The firlt foundations of the congregation 
of the oratory of Jefus were laid by him in 1611, and from 
this inftitution he derived the greateft honour. See Ora- 
tory. After the death of Henry IV., Berulle was chief 
of the council of the queen-mother, Mary of Medicis, and 
he took an active part in promoting conciliatory meafures 
between the contending parties during the minority of 
Lewis XIII. In 1624, he was deputed on a commiflion to 
Rome, to folicit a difpenfation for the marriage of the prin- 
cefs Henrietta Maria, to Charles I. of England; he was ap- 
pointed her confeffor, and accompanied her to take poffeffion 
of the throne. But as he ftrenoufly and inflexibly main- 
tained her ftipulated rights, he contributed in fome meafure 
to the mifchief that refulted from this impolitic unions aid 
at length incurred the reproach of a difmiffal. The duke 
of Buckingham, as he fays, complained of him to the king 
of having confpired againft his life and fortune. On his 
return to France, he was aétive in urging the proceedings 
againft the Calvinifts at Rochelle. Having ited feveral 
rich benefices and bifhoprics, he was nominated cardinal by 
Urban VITII., without his knowledge, in 1627 ; but he con- 
tinued his abftemious and mortified mode of living; and at 
length, exhaufted by his labours and aufterities, he died 
during the celebration of mafs, O&. 2, 1629. His nume- 
rous pieces in Controverfial theology were colleéted and pub- 
lifhed in one volume folio, in 1644, and have fince appeared 
in'two other editions. Gen. Ditt. 
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BERUS, in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Sar-Louis, 4 miles $.S.W. of Sar-Louis. 

Berus, in Zoology. Coluber berus is the common Euro- 
pean viper. Linnzus, who, in deferibing the ampbibia fer- 
pentes, conceived it quite fufficient to diftinguifh all the {pe- 
cies of the feveral genera included in that order, by the num- 
ber of abdominal {cuta, or plates on the belly, and.the fcales 
on the tail, ftates them at 146—39. Fn. Suec. Amoen. 
Acad. &c. The opinion entertained in this refpect by that 
eminent natnralift, we perceive from later obfervations on 
the fpecies he defcribes, was not perfeCily corre€t This is 
exemplified for inftarce in the common viper, in which both 
the abdominal plates and caudal fcales are liable to vary in 
peint of number ; one writer {peaks of the viper having 148 
—42, Weigel, &c. ; another (Scopoli) mentions 177—68, 
&c. Notwithftanding therefore the example of Linneus to 
the contrary, we cannot but approve of charaCters taken ra- 
ther from the various marks, {pets, and cther ftriking par- 
ticulars in the general appearance of the {pecies in this order, 
as Linnzus has done himfelf in the reptile tribe. Dr. Shaw 
feems alfo to prefer the latter, confidering the number of 
plates on the belly, and fcales on the tail, in a fecondary 
point of view. He thus defcribes the common viper: Co- 
Juber cinereus, maculis capitis biloba, vitta dorfali atra den- 
tato repanda. Cinereous viper, with a bilobate f{pot, and a 
black fexuous zigzag bend down the back. 

Gmelin, in the Syitema Nature, has four varieties of co- 
luber berus; namely, (2.) a native of India, in which the 
fpots along the back are roundith and confluent, fo as to 
form almoit one continued ftripe; thofe fpots near the tail 
are difpofed tranfverfely. In the ifland of St. Euftace, an- 
other variety (y.) is alfo found, of a fubrufous colour, with 
the head variegated, and the neck flender. (d.) This inha- 
bits India, and is diftinguifhed by having the arch of the 
occiput, or hind head, intercepting a white fpot. The 
fourth fort (:.) has an aggregated {pot of many parts on 
the head; and isa native of the Celebes. Figures of all 
thefe varieties of coluber berus are to be found in the mag- 
nificent work of Seba. 

The common viper of Europe and northern A fia is the 
fame as that found in this country. With us, the viper fel- 
dom exceeds the le:gth of eighteen inches or two feet. 
Pennant tells us, he once faw a female viper almoit three 
feet in length, obferving at the fame time, that the females 
are ufually one third larger than the males. The colour, 
generally fpeaking, is of a filvery greyifh, or taway brown, 
paler or more vivid in different individuals, and fometimes 
biackith all over; but in all thefe varieties the fpots are 
pretty nearly the fame, the back being marked with a 
chain or feries of rhomboidal fpots conneted with each 
other, and forming one continued indented {tripe from the 
head to the extremity of the tail. A feries of dark or dufky 
{pots extends likewile along each fide of the body; other 
fpots appear again on the belly, which in moft {pecimens is 
almoft entirely black, and finely gloffed with purple. The 
fituation of the fangs proves the viper to be one of the poi- 
fonous kinds of ferpents; they are fituated on each fide of 
the fore-part of the upper jaw, and are commonly two in 
number, with a few fmaller ones near them. Petiver de- 
fcribes a black viper, wipera Anglica nigrans, which is 
thought to be nothing more than a dark variety of the 
common kind, derus. ‘This, however, is not certain, and we 
fhould hefitate in admitting it as a variety only, fince Lin- 
nzus coulidered it, from the defcription which Petiver has 
given, as the coluber preffer of his Fauna Suecica. For a 
further account of coluder berus, fee VirEr. 
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BERWICK, Norvru, in Geography, a royal borough of 
Eaft Lothian, in the county of Haddisgtoa, in Scotland, 
This town is of very remote antiquity, and has beena fcene of 
confiderable manufa€ture and commerce, but is now reduced 
to poverty, its harbour being in ruins, and a few cargoes of 
grain are the only exports from its quay. Its origiral char- _ 
ter, was loft or deftroyed, aud James VI. granted it a new 
one, under which it has fince been governed. The parith 
extends about three miles along the fea-coait, and confifts 
wholly of arable land, except a fine conical hill called North 
Berwick Law. ‘This rifes immediately above the town, 
and forms a confpicuous landmark to the failors who navi- 
gate the Frith of Forth, The ancient caftle of Tamtallan 
ftands about two miles from this town, and is elevated on a 
high rock, three of whofe fides are laved by the furge of the 
fea, and the fourth guarded by a deep fofle and drawbridge. 
See Bass. N. lat. 56°40. W. long. 2°. 

Berwick, commonly called Berwick-upon-Tweed, is a 
large refpe€table town, fituated between England and Scot- 
land. From its having been a frontier garrifon town, long 
before the glorious era of the union, and from its fituation 
oa the fhore cf the ocean and on the bank of an unforda- 
ble river, it was confidered, when in pofleflion of the Eng- 
lifh, as a key to England, and when in poffeffion of the 
Scots, as a key to their own country. This peculiarity of 
fituation rendered it afcene of repeated fiege and devaftation. 
Berwick is pleafantly fituated on the northern bank of the 
river Tweed, within half a mile of the German ocean ; 336 
miles north-weft from London; and 54 miles fouth-eaft from 
Edinburgh. N. lat. 55° 48’. W.long. 1°45’. The ground, 
en which the town ftands, rifes gently from the river, and 
from its fouthern afpedt, is rendered cheerful by the fun. 
Its circumference, within the prefent walls, is about one mile 
and three quarters, but the circumference of the old walls 
extended two miles two hundred and eighty-two yards. The 
town of Berwick is mentioned as a place of ftrength in the 
reign cf Ofbert, one of the laft kings of Northumberland, 
who died in the beginning of the ninth century. It was fuc- 
ceflively conquered and poflefled by the Saxons and Danes, 
until the Scottifh king Gregory, who was cotemporary with 
Alfred the Great, took it by affault. It continued part of 
the Scotch dominions till about the year 1c98, when it was 
given by Edgar to the fee of Durham, but was again reftored 
to the Scots. Dumng the repeated wars between England 
and Scotland, this town and its caftle were frequently taken 
and retaken by the armies of each kingdom, and in each 
direful conflict fuffered materially. In one of thefe, between 
Alexander of Scotland and John of England, the greater 
part was deftroyed by the latter, who made it a practice 
to confume the houfe every morning in which he had lodged 
the preceding night. On the 2d of Auguft 1291, the {tates 
of England and Scotland, with Edward I., affembled at 
Berwick, to fettle the claims of Robert Bruce and John Ba- 
liol to the Scottifh crown, when the latter was appointed on 
the 17th of the following November. During thefe reigns 
Berwick was befieged and conquered by Edward I.; and 
the confliG was fo great, that Matthew of Weftmintter ftates 
the lofs of the Scots to amount to 60,000 perfons. An 
Englifh parliament was fummoned here in 1296, when the 
Scotch nobility paid homage to king Edward. In the fol- 
lowing reign, Robert Bruce colle¢ted an army of 30,000 
combatants, with which he entirely routed and difcomfited 
Edward II. and his army near Stirling cattle. This battle, 
commencing on Midfummer day, 1314, continued feveral 
days, and it is acknowledged by moft authors, that the 
Englifh fuffered more in this conteft than in any other fince 
the time of William the Conqueror. It was in this battle 

that 
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that the ptivy feal was loft ; and Edward iffued a proclama- 
tion from Berwick, informing his fubjects of the circum- 
ftance. Berwick was afterwards a {cene of great revelry 
and rejoicings. The marriage of Joan, fifterto Edward I1I., 
with David of Scotland, was performed at this place with 
great pomp and oftentatious folemnity. In {pite of this fa- 
mily alliance, the two kingdoms foon returned to their for- 
mer hoitilities, and Berwick became the feat of many bat- 
tles and deftructive fieges. It was feveral times afterwards 
in the poffeffion of each country, and never relinquifhed by 
either without a yigorous and obftinate refiftance. In the 
reiga of Richard IIE. of England, aad James III. of Scot- 
Tand, commilflioners were a pointed by each crown to afcer- 
tain the limits of Brevik: and it was agreed, that the 
ground in difpute fhould remain uncultivated, unbuilt, and 
uuinhabited. But in 1502, this agreement was annulled by 
another, which ftipulated that the town aud caftle fhould be 
“¢ preferved in perpetual peace, friendfhip, league, and con- 
federacy.” In the fame year was folemnized the marriage of 
M et, eldeit daughter of Heary VII., with James IV. 
king of Scotland ; but this circumftance did not terminate 
the jealoufies and animofities between the two kingdoms, as 
Edward VI. marched to Berwick with a large force, which 
was augmented by a fleet of 34 fhips, 30 tranfports, anda 
galley. Thefe lay encamped here for {ome time, and were 

vitined to invade Scotland. This monarch, and Mary 
queen of Scotland, by treaty, made Berwick a county town, 
and declared it independent of both ftates. Queen Elizabeth 
fortified and invefted it with a {trong and expenfive military 
eftablifiment, coufifting of 980 men, whofe annual falaries 
amounted to 12,734I. 19s. 2d. All this was abrogated, 
and the place rendered peaceable by James VI. of Scotland, 
who was proclaimed at Berwick, in the year 1603, king of 
England, France, and Ireland. The union of the two king- 
doms, in 1707, terminated the long {feries of hoftilities, 
which had proved fo deftru@ive to the commerce, popula- 
tion, and agriculture of the borders, and to this place in 
particular. 

Berwick, though originally a Scots town, was erected 
into an Englifh borough, at a very early period, and its lalt 
charter was granted by James I. ; under which the burgefles 
claim their various privileges, immunities, &c. as well as 
fome large territorial poffeffions and domains. It has an ex- 
empt jurifdiétion, and is independent of the adjoining coun- 
tries of Durham and Northumberland, yet it is not a county 
in itfelf, Since the union, it has been partly fubjeét to the 
Englith laws, but is locally regulated by its own code. 
The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, four bailiffs, 
and an indefinite number of aldermen. The firlt is annually 
elected, and receives 100!, during his mayoralty. Two 
members of parliament are returned from this town, and the 
number of aate amounts to nearly one thoufand, though 

_ Rot more than feven hundred have been known to vote at 
one eleétion. Several manufaétures are eftablifhed here ; the 
rincipal of which are for making damafk and diaper, 
acking, fail-cloth, cotton and muflins, ftockings, carpets, 
felts, ee boots, fhoes; befides feveral others conneéted 
with the thipping. The coafting trade and foreign com- 
merce of Berwick are very confiderable, though about fixty 
years fince, only two fmall veffels of fifty tons each were 
employed between this place and London. Now about 40 
veflels belong to this port, whofe principal lading confilts of 
falmon and eggs. fir are mofily caught in the river 
Tweed, whole fitheries afford a great revenue to the propri- 
etors, and give employ to about 300 men. The falmon 
fifhing continues from the 10th of January till the 1oth of 
oO , during which time above 40,000 kits of thefe fith, 


befides a vat qnantity of falmon trout, have been fent to 
London. The latter are often conveyed alive in the holds 
of the veffels. About 80 boatsare employed oa the Tweed ; 
and the yearly rentals of all the fifhing waters amounttonearly 
10,0001. The article of eggsis alio a curious and lucrative 
branch of trade: they are brought to this town in carts and 
panniers from all parts of the adjoining country, and moltly 
parted for grocery goods, From the 1oth of Oober 
1797 to the roth of Odeber 1798, 5254. cheits of eggs 
were jent hence to London. The vait inereafe of trade at 
this port may be eftimated from the cullom-houfe revenue, 
which has rifen in the lait 20 years from roool. to 6o0ol. a 
year. 
: It was the univerfal practice, till within thefe few years, 
to boil all the falmon before it was packed up in the kits ; 
but in 1788, a new mode was adopted, and has continued 
ever fince. This confiits in packing it with ice, which 
being wanted in great quantities, induced the merchants to 
conttru& feveral ice-houfes near the town. In the year 
1798, the two companies of Berwick laid in 7600 cart loads, 
which coft them about 45o0l. There are 32 falmon coopers 
in this town. Four modes of catching falmon are practifed 
here ; the iweep, the itill, the bobb, and the hanging nets. 
See Satmon.) Belides the falmon-fithery, the herring and 
lobiter filhery employs feveral hands. The latter are caught 
in cruives, which are three feet in length and ove and a half 
in height. ‘Thefe have a hole at each end, where the lob- 
fters are tempted to enter for the inclofed baits. 

The Public Buildings ave the governor’s houfe, the bar- 
racks, the ordnance-houfe, the main-guard, the town-hall, 
refervoir, church vicar’s houfe, and the bridge; all thele 
are conftruted with ftone, and the two firft were built ia 
1719. The town hallis a handfome building of three flo- 
ries, with an ornamental tower and {pire at oneend. It was 
built from the defigns of Jofeph Dodds, and finifhed ia 
1754. The church was built, in 1652, under the direction 
of colonel George Fenwicke ; but it has neither tower nor 
bells : thefe are annexed to the town hall. The bridge over 
the Tweed is conftruéted with fine hewn ftone, and has fife 
teen fpacious arches. It extends 1164 feet in length, and 
17 in width, and was finifhed building October 12, 1634, 
after a period of 24 years 4 months and 4 days, from the 
commencement. 

Here are a charity-{chool, and fix free-fchools, alfo a cuf- 
tom-houfe and excife-office. Berwickis {till furrounded with 
fortified walls, which are mounted with 54 guns. It has 
four principal gates, and has a complete garrifon eftablifh- 
ment, to which Holy ifland is an appendage. Among the 
antiquities of the town, are the remains of its ancient caftle, 
and a pentagonal bell tower near it, a fquare fort of Magda. 
lane fields, entrenchments on the top of Hallydown hill, and 
an old pier called queen Elizabeth’s pier. 

Here is one weekly market on Saturdays, and one annual 
fair ; but the corporation has eftablifhed three annual mark- 
ets, called High markets, for the hiring of fervants, and 
felling of heed; cattle, &c. Fuller’s Hittory of Berwick- 
upon-T' weed, 8vo. 1799- 

Berwick, or Abboiflown, a neat town of America, in 
York county, Pennfylvania, at the head of Conewago 
creek, 103 miles W. by S. of Philadelphia, 23 miles W. 
of York, and 26 miles S. S. W. of Harrifburg. This town 
is regularly laid out, and contains about 100 houfes, anda 
German Lutheran, and Calvinift church. N. lat. 39° 54’. 

Beawick, or New Berwick, a {mall town of Northum- 
berland county, in Pennfylvania, on the north-wettern fide of 
the eaft branch of Sofquehannah river, oppofite Nefcopeck 
falls and Nefcopeck creck, 324 miles north-eaft from Nor- 
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thumberland and Sunbury, at the junGtion of the eaft with 
the weft branch of the Sufquehannah, and 160 north-weft 
of Philadelphia. * N. lat. 41° 3’. 

Berwick, a townfhip of York county, and diftriGt of 
Maine, containing 3894 inhabitants. It has an incorporated 
academy, and lies on the eaft fide of Salmon Fall river, 7 
miles N. W. of York, and 86 E. by N. from Bofton. 

“ BERWICKSHIRE, a county of Scotland, famous in 
the hiftorical annals of Britain for the many defperate bat- 
tles fought between the Englifh and Scots within its boun- 
daries. This county formerly conftituted about half of the 
earldom of Dunbar or March, and is generally called by the 
country people Mer/e. It is nominally divided into three 
diftricts, refpeétively called Lauderdale, Lammermuir, and 
Merfe, or Marth. “The latter comprehends the moft beau- 
tiful fubdivifion, and follows the courfe of the Tweed, from 
the foot of the Elden hills to within a few miles of Berwick. 
Lauderdale is the valley which accompanies the river 
Leader, or Lauder, whofe waters are celebrated in Scottifh 
fong. Lammermuir comprehends the ridge of hills, which 
feparates this county from eaft Lothian, and is chiefly ap- 
propriated to the feeding of fheep and black cattle. “This 
county is bounded on the north by Haddingtonfhire, on the 
eaft by the German ocean, on the fouth by the river Tweed, 
which divides it from Northumberland in England, and on 
the weft by the counties of Roxbury, Peebles, and Mid- 
lothian. Its length is eftimated at 32 miles. and breadth at 
17 miles. It is divided into 32 parochial diftri@s ; and be- 
fides the royal borough of Lauder, has the towns of Green- 
law, Dunfe, Coldftream, Coldingham, Ayton, and Eye- 
mouth, within its limits. "The chief rivers of the county are 
the Tweed, the Leader, the Eye, the Whiteadder, and 
the Blackadder. The ftate of agriculture in this county is 
highly improved within the laft twenty years; and many 
parts that were then uncultivated, are now inclofed and ren- 
dered profitable to the landlord and the hufbandman. By 
way of agricultural pre-eminence, this county is often called 
the Norfolk of Scotland. Many farms now let at 3ool. 
and 4ool. per annum, which at no very diftant period were 
fearcely deferving of notice. This increafe of profperity 
enables the county to export from the ports of Berwick and 
Eyemouth *« above 80,000 bolls of viétual annually ;”? and 
nearly the fame quantity is conveyed to the markets of 
Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Haddington, and Dunbar. The mi- 
nerals of this diftri& hitherto difcovered are few, and thefe 
not very valuable. Coal is found in fmall quantities near 
Eyemouth ; freeftone is abundant ; and rock and hell marl 
are found in different places. Copper has been obtained in 
the vicinity of Lauder; and fome few years paft a mine of 
the fame ore was difcovered in the parith of Bonkle. A 
{mall quantity of iron ftone is found in the parifh of Mor- 
dington. The rocks, which compofe the Lammermuir hills, 
are moftly fchiftus, with alternate ftrata of fandftone. At 
Eyemouth is a rock of Pudding fione, which is found to con- 
tain fragments of porphyry, granite, and limeftone. In the 
parifh of Chirnfide, is a fpecies of gypfum, which is advan- 
tageoufly ufed to manure certain lands. Near Dunfe is a 
celebrated mineral {pring, which is much reforted to. Its 
water, fomewhat fimilar to that of Tunbridge Wells, con- 
tains iron diffolved in fixed air, with a little fea falt and bit- 
tern; andits effets prove rather diuretic and corroborant. 
Among the gentlemen’s manfions of thecounty, thofe of Hir- 
fel, the feat of the earl of Home, and of Marchmont, the feat 
of the earl of Marchmont, are the moft confiderable; though 
there are fome other handfome manfions. Befides the caftle 
and fortifications of Berwick, there are feveral others in dif. 
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ferent parts of the county, particularly at Lauder, Cock 
burn path, Home, and Chapel on Beach. There were allo 
feven nunneries, two hofpitals, and one Dominican convent, 
Among the eminent natives of this county, the following 
names occur; James Thomfon, the poet; John Scott, or 
Duns Scotus, who was born at Dunfe. Ofthe fame place, 
was John Brown, author of the Brunonian fyftem of phyfic : 
Thomas the Rhymer, or fir Thomas Lermont, is diitin< 
guifhed in the hiitory of metrical romance. ‘The real land- 
rent of this county is eftimated at 118,80ol. fterlmg. Home’s 
Agricultural Report of Berwickfhire. Sir John Sinclair’s 
Statiftical Accountof Scotland, Fuller’s Hiftory of Berwick. 

BERWIN, or Berourn, aconfiderable range of moun- 
tains, which pafles through parts of the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, and Denbigh, in North Wales. The 
profpeé from different fpots on the fummit cf this ridge 
itrikes the mind with awful aitonifhment. ‘* Nature,’? fays 
lord Lyttelton (Works, vol. iii. ps 337.), ‘is in all her 
majefty there; but it is the majefty of a tyrant frowning 
over the ruins and defolation of a country. The enormous 
mountains, or rather rocks, of Merionethithire, inclofed us all 
around. There is not upon thefe mountains a tree, or fhrub, 
or blade of grafs ; nor did we fee any marks of habitations 
or culture in the whole place. Between them is a folitude 
fit for defpair to inhabit ; whereas all we had feen before in 
Wales feemed to infpire the meditations of love.” 

BERY, Berta, or Berte, was anciently the name of 
the vill or fite of the habitation of a nobleman, or of a 
dwelling or manfion-houfe, being the chief of a manors 
formed of the Saxon “ beorg,”? which denotes a hill or caf. 
tle ; for noblemen’s feats were formerly caftles, fituate on 
hills, of which there are ftill fome remains. It was anciently 
taken fora fan€tuary. See Beria. 

BERYL, or Beret, @eguaro:, Aquamarine of Siberia, 
Berill, Germ.; Emeraude, veri bleudire, Hauy ; Silex fma- 
ragdus beryllus, Werner. 

The colour of the beryll is a blueifh green, pafling into 
mountain apple, or afparagus green, and honey yellow on 
one fide, and light fky blue on the other. It is almoft al- 
ways found cryftallized in reCtangular fix-fided prifms, fome- 
times truncated on theedges and angles; the fides of the 
prifm are occafionally alternately broad and narrow, and 
fometimes convex, which gives the whole eryftal a cylindric 
form. It is not unfrequent for the prifms to have the ap- 
pearance of having been broken acrofs and imperfe@tly ce- 
mented together. Sometimes, inftead of having plane fur- 
faces at their extremities, they are convex or concave, like 
articulated bafaites. The fize of the cryftals varies confider- 
ably, the fmalleft being always the longeft in proportion to 
their diameter; fome are of no greater magnitude than a 
hair, while others have been found a foot long and three or 
four inches in diameter. The beryll has many points of 
refemblance with the emerald ; and in particular the eryftals 
of both are divifible parallel to the fides and extremities ofa 
regular hexahedral prifm ; on which account M. Hauy has 
comprehended them both under one f{pecies. 

The beryll is externally fhining, or little-fhining, with a 
vitreous luftre. Its parallel fraéture is minute-conchoidal ; 
the crofs fra€ture is completely conchoidal. It is general 
tranfparent, but fometimes is only femi-tranfparent or tank 
lucid. It is fufficiently hard to feratch quartz, though with 
fome difficulty. Specific gravity of the light blue variety 
2.67 ; of the blueith green 2.75 ; of the mountain green 2.65. 

This mineral appears to have been firlt analyfed by Vau- 
quelin, and afterwards by Rofe and Schaub, with the fol- 
lowing refults : 

Silex, 


Vau. R, 5. 
Silex, 69 69-5 66.5 
Alumine, 13 I4 16.7 
Glucine, 16 14 15 
Lime, 0.5 
Oxyd ofiron, 1 I I 
99-5 98.5 99-25 
In a common fire the beryll undergoes fearcely any 


change of colour, but it lofes its tranfparency, and ies to 
pieces. At a more intenfe heat it becomes opaque and milk 
white, but fhows no figns of fufion; by the affittance, how- 
ever, of oxygen gas, it melts without much difficulty. 
Borax is a perfeét flux for it. 

The beryll is found in Daouria, upon the borders of 
China, near Nertfchin{k, alfo in the granitic ridge between 
the rivers Onon and Ononborfa. It is found in rivers, ac- 
companying rock-cryftal, indurated clay, mica, fluor, wol- 
fram, and arfenical pyrites. 

The beryll, when cut and polifhed, has a confiderable 
luftre ; but its colour is for the moit part but indifferent. 
It is ranked among the gems, but its value is trifling when 
compared with the ruby, fapphire, topaz, &c. Hauy. 
Emmerling. Widenmann. 

Bervct, Oriental. See Corunpum. 

Beryut, Breflian. See Tourmaun. 

Beryur, Beryxtus, is alfo a name given to a kind of 
cry ftal looking-glafs, fuperititioufly confecrated to the pur- 
fes of conjurmg and divination. Hence alfo the term 

liffica, uied for the myfterious art of feeing future or 

t events in fuch glafles. 

BERYLLINA, in Lntomology, a fpecies of Curysts, 
found in Europe. The head is greenifh blue ; thorax blue, 

nifh in front, behind bidentated ; abdomen pi change- 
able to rufous and blue; legs blue, with teitaceous dots. 
Linnzus, &c. 

BERYLLINUS, a fpecies of Cimex (Spinofus) ; tho- 
rax obtufely fpined, and dentated on the fides; tips of the 
{pines and bifid fhield of the head greenifh blue. Linn. 

BERYLLUS, in Biography, a learned and pious bifhop 
of Boftra, or Bozrah, in Arabia, flourifhed about the year 
230, and taught that Chrift had no proper fubfiftence or 
divinity diftinét from that of the father, before his birth of 
Mary ; orthat Chrift did not exift before Mary, but that a 
{pirit iffuing from God himfelf, and therefore fuperior to all 
human fouls, as being a portion of the divine nature, was 
united to him at the time of his birth. Many conferences 
were held with Beryllus on this opinion ; and at laft it was 
fo completely refuted by Origen, and fo much to the fatis- 
faction of Beryllus himfelf, that he gave up the caufe, and 
returned into the bofom of the church. ‘The aéts of thefe 
conferences were long preferved, and the dialogue between 
Origen and lus was extant in the time of Jerom. 
Eufebius alfo to them. Eccl. Hift. 1. vi. c. 33. 
Cave’s Hitt. Lit. vol. i. p. 122. Moth. Eccl. Hilt. vol. i. 


. 306. 
Ys in Entomology, afpecies of Cimex ( Rotun- 
datus ), that inhabits India. It is of the middle fize ; pale ; 
border of the thorax orange ; wing-cafes with a ferruginous 
fpot, and marginal black lines. Fabricius. 

BERY7IS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Mi- 
nor, in the Troade. Steph. Byz. 

BERYTUS, Bainout, Berourt, or Betrut, a town 
of Pheenicia, fituated about 24 miles fouth of Byblus, 
Stephanus » fays, that it was fo called on account of its 
waters. Others deduce its name from Bere, as it was 


fometimes called by the poets, who was a nymph of the 
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ocean, and the nurfe of Semele. Bryant fuppofes it to have 
been derived from Baris, Barit, or Barith, the ancient name 
of the ark, but properly fignifying a covenant ; and that it 
was the city of the ark, where the Canaanite or Pheeniciaa 
deity Baal-Berith had a temple, and where the rites of his 
worthip were performed. ‘Lhis city is not much inferior to 
Byblus in antiquity, fince it is faid to have exifted in the 
time of Cronus, ‘lhe kings of Egypt had poffeffion of it ; 
but when Antiochus the Great fubdued this province, it 
became fubject to the kings of Syria, and remained under 
the fucceflors of this prince till the time of Diodotus, deno- 
minated ‘ T'ryphon,”’ who entirely deftroved it about 140 
years before the Chriftian era. The Romans, after the con- 
queft of Syria, rebuilt it near the {pot where the ancient 
city had ftood, Agrippa, the grandfon of Hered the Great, 
decerated it at an immenfe expence with a theatre and am- 
phitheatre, baths, and porticves, and eftablifhed in it mag- 
nificent games, mentioned by Jofephus in his ‘Antiquities’? 
It was in this city that Herod the Great, by permiffion of 
Auguitus, held an aflembly which condemned to death his 
fons Alexander and Ariftobulus, under the falfe accuiation 
of Antipater, their eldeft brother, for having confpired 
againit the life of their father. ‘Titus, the fon of Vefpatian, 
came to Berytus, after the capture of Jerufalem, to cele- 
brate the feait of the birth of his father ; according to Jo. 
fephus “ De Bello.’ Berytus enjoyed the privilege of the 
‘jus Italieum,”’ according to a law of the Digett. Pliny 
oNgh wie? elt and Jofephus (De Bell. Jud.) informs 

us, that it was a Roman colony. Under the Roman em- 
perors, Berytus was no lefs famous for the ftudy of the law 
in the eaft, than Rome was in the welt; and hence it was 
ftyled by the emperor Juftinian ‘ the mother and nurfe of the 
laws.” The civil law was taught here in Greek, as it was 
at Rome in Latin. It is not certainly known by whom the 
academy was founded ; but that it flourifhed long before the 
reign of the emperor Dioclefian, is manifeft from a decree of 
that prince. According to Heineccius pa Rom. Hitt. 
Pp: 351—356.), the {pleadour of this fchool maybe computed 
to have laited from the third to the middle of the fixth cen- 
tury; and its inftitution has been afcribed to Alexander 
Severus. From this academy the two famous civilians Do- 
rotheus and Anatolius were called by Juttinian, that they, 
in concurrence with others, might be employed in compariug 
the Digefts ; and that prince would allow of no other aca- 
demies, but thofe of Rome, Berytus, and Conttantinople, to 
explain the laws. This city was overthrown by an earth- 
quake in the 25th year of Juttinian, A. D. 551, July 9 ; and 
as the {chools of Berytus were filled with the rifing {pirits of 
the age, many youths were probably loft on this difattrous 
occalion, who might have lived to be the fcourges or guar. 
dians of theireountry. The metals of this city are bronze, 
gold, and filver. After it became a Roman colony, its me- 
dals had a legend, Cov. Fev. Ber. i. ¢. “ Colonia felix Be- 
rytus,”’ and were ftruck in honour of Cwfar, Auguftus, Tie 
berius, Claudius, and other Romanemperors, For the pre- 
fent ftate of Berytus, fee Barrour. The fuburbs are 
almoft as large as the city itfelf, confifting of gardens, with 
a houfe for the owner in each; and thefe, inter{perled 
among the numerous fruit trees, particularly olives and figs, 
which this fertile foil fupports, give the whole a piéturefque 
and beautiful appearance. European veffels, in the fum- 
mer, anchor near a {mall point of land, which runs into the 
fea before the city, and is called “ Beirit point 5” but in 
the winter, they cattanchor to the north, inva kind of gulf, 
which is fheltered from the north and eait winds by the moun- 
tain, and is faid to be very ferene. ‘The ftaple commodity of 
the country is raw filk, which is carried to Cairo, Damafcus, 
7 and 
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and Aleppo, and part of it to Europe. They alfo fabri- 


cate a kind of jars and jugs of earthen ware, which, from 
the peculiar nature of the clay in the adjacent country, are 
highly efteemed, and carried to all parts of th: coaft. 
Brown’s Travels in A frica, p. 377- 

Beryrus, a town of Arabia, formerly called Diofpolis. 
Steph. Byz. 

BERZETIN, in Geography, a town of Hungary, in 
the diftrict of Gomor, not far from the river Sajo, and for-. 
merly noted as the refidence of many noble families. 

BERZETTO,atown and abbey of Italy, nm the duchy 
of Parma. 

BERZOWITZ, atown of Hungary, 12 miles N.N.E. 
of Leutfch. 

BES, or Bessts, an ancient Roman weight, containing 
two-thirds of the as, that is, eight uncie. See As. 

The bes originally weighed two affes ; whence the origin 
of the word guafi binus as. "Though Scaliger conjectures it 
to have been formed from dues ; as bellum from duellum, or 
Lonum from duonum. Bes was alfo a linear meafure of the 
ancient Romans. es was alfo a meafure of capacity. 

Bes was alfo ufed in the menfuration of lands, to denote 
two-thirds of a jugerum, or acre. See MEAsuRs. 

Bes was alfo a money of account, and a current coin 
among the ancient Romaus. See Coin, and Money. 

BESA, in Ancient Geography, an ancient city of the The- 
baide upon the Nile, coniecrated to a god of that name, but 
formed into a new city by Adrian, who built a temple in it 
in honour of Antinous, and called it Autinoe or Antinopolis 5 
which fee. 

Besa, in Mythology, a deity belonging to the city of 
Abydus in the Thebaide, mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus in his Hiftory, lib. xix. The mode of confulting the 
oracle of this deity was by writing the fubjeéts of inquiry 
on fealed billets, which the priefts carried into the fanétuary 
of the god, and to which they brought back the anfwers. 
Ifaac Cafaubon has fuggefted, in confequence of a paflage 
occurring in the Bibliotheca of Photius (Cod. 279.), that 
this deity was adored at Antinoe, or Antinopolis ; which fee. 

BESAILE, or Besayxe, Fr. denoting the father of 
the grandfather, in the Common Law, a writ that lies where 
the great-grandfather or great-grandmother was feifed the 
day that he or fhe died, of any lands or tenements in fee- 
fimple ; and after his or her death, a ftranger entered the 
fame day upon him or her, and keeps out the heir. 

BESALU, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
at the foot of the Pyrenées, erected by pope Benediét VIII. 
into an archbifhopric, but foon after fuppreffed ; 7 leagues 
from the Mediterranean, and 5 north from Gerona. 

BESANOCON, a city of France, and before the revo- 
lution the fee of an archbifhop, and capital of Franche 
Compte, now of the department of the Doubs. This city 
is f{urrounded by mountains, and feated on the river Doubs, 
which divides it into the upper and lower town, joined by a 
handfome bridge. Of the former, nothing remains except 
the caftle, or citadel, which is a long fquare built on a 
fharp vock, and commanding the city, which is defended by 
a wall flanked with eight towers like battions. ‘The latter 
has three long and hand{fome ftreets, which are adorned with 
houfes built of free flone, and covered with flate; chiefly 
about the fquare called ‘* Battan,’? which is ornamented 
with a fountain, whofe water proceeds from the ftatue of 
Bacchus. The metropolitan church is built at the bottom 
of St. Stephen’s hill, and is a handfome itruéture, with a 
high tower iteeple. In the middle of the choir is the great 
altar, on which they expofe at certain times, relics in iilver 
fhrines enriched wish gold and jewels. Near the church of 
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Notre Dame is a triumphal arch, ere€ted in honour of the em- 
peror Aurelian, on which are feen feveral mutilated figures 
of men andanimals. This ferves as a gate to the cloilter of 
St. John the Great. The great hofpital of the order of St. 
Efprit, for foundlings, is a ftruéture worthy of notice. 
The prifon is remarkable for its excellent economy, and the 
humane attention paid to its unhappy occupiers. The town- 
houte is a large edifice with four wings, having in its front 
the ftatue of Charles V. in bronze, with a globe in one hand, 
and a {word in the other. The imperial eagle is raifed over 
a large bafon, and {pouts out water by both its beaks. The 
governor’s palace 1s magnificent ; and beyond it is a foun- 
tain, adorned with the figure of a naked woman difcharging 
water at her nipples. Under the Romans, this was one of 
the moft magnificent places which they had in Gaul, and 
many remains of their fuperb buildings are yet vifible. Atter 
the death of Julian, it was almoft deftroyed by the Ger- 
mans, and a fecond time by Attila. It afterwards became 
an imperial city, till the time of Lewis XIV , who, ia 1674, 
made himfelf matter of it, repaired its fortifications, and 
united it to France. The univertity of this city 1s an an- 
cient and celebrated foundation ; and in the year 1752 a li- 
terary and military fociety was inftituted in this place. It 
contains § parifhes; and the number of inhabitants, which 
was formerly ellimated at 40,000, is now fuppofed to be 
reduced to 30,000. The canton of north Belangon is faid 
to contain 15,618, and that of fouth Befangon 16,662 per- 
fons. The territorial extent of Befungon comprehends 97% 
kiliometres ; the former canton includes 3, and the latter 4 

communes. N, lat. 47° 13.45”. E. long. 6°2 40”. 
About 20 miles from Befancon, near the abbey of ‘* Grace 
Dieu,” there is anatural ice-cellar, in a very romantic fitua- 
tion. On the higheft part of a mountain, covered with a 
thick grove of lofty trees, is the opening of the cavern, which 
refembles by its depth, faid to be above 220 feet, and by 
the folemn gloom of the furrounding wood, what poets have 
feigned of the defcent into the infernalregions. ‘The cavern 
itfelfis 60 feet in length and height, and 40 in breadth; the 
bottom is covered with ice, of which vatt pyramids rife from 
it, while others appears fufpended from the arched roof, 
vith their points oppofite to thofe of the former. Within 
the cave is a hole or well, always full of water, and never 
frozen ; and, at the entrance, {ome mould, which feems to 
have been accidentally thrown there, and adorned with 
primrofes and other wild flowers. The ice, which in the 
cavern appears of a beautiful azure, is, when feen by day- 
light, remarkably white. From this natural repofitory, 
the ice-houfes in Befangon are fupplied, when the winters are 
too mildtofreeze water inthe openair. his cavern hasbeen 
the fubject of repeated invefligation, the refult of which may 
be feeninthe «* Memoirsofthe Academy,” for 1712 and1726. 
BESANT, or Bezant, Bizant, or Byzant, a fort of 
coin, ftruck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriftian empe- 
rors, and well known in England, and mdeed all over Eu- 
rope, for fome ages before the Norman conqueft. Few 
coins ever had a longer or more univerfal currency than thefe 
befants or byzantines; having been current from the very 
beginning to the end of the eaitern empire, not only in all its 
provinces, but alfo in all thofe countries which had been pro- 
vinces of the weftern empire, and amongft others in Britain. 
With us gold and filver befants were received in payments. 
But though they are frequently mentioned by all the hif- 
torians of the crufades, they are rarely fpoken of by ours. 
Neither are they named in Domefday book, nor in the pub- 
lic ats of Henry I. or Stephen, nor in the laft will of king 
Henry II. However, fome mention is made of them in pri- 
vate deeds and leafes, and alfo in the Exchequer rolls under 
t Henry 
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Henry II. The gold befant was pure, or twenty-four carats 
fine ; but writers are not generally agreed with refpeét to its 
value. Out of the Greek pound of gold, which was the fame 
with our Tower pound, 72 byzautines were coined, each 
weighing 73 troy grains, and worth 40 Saxon pennies, 8 
Saxon fhillings, and 9g fhillings aud four-pence halfpenuy of 
our prefent money. .(Henry’s Hift. vol. iv. p. 275.) The 
filver befant, in the 12th century, was rated at two fhillings 
Englith. (Lyttelton’s Hitt. of Henry II. vol.i. p. 411.) 
Hence the gold offered by the king at the altar, or feftivals, 
is fti!l called befant, or bifant. Thirteen ‘befants, or bi- 
fantines, were prefented at the mafs at the coronation of 
the kings of France. Henry II. had that number coined 
on purpofe. 

’ Besants, in Heraldry. See Bezanrts. 

BESARABA, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Bulgaria, 48 miles north of 
Ternova. 

BESBICUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland of the 
Propontis, now the fea of Marmora, fituate between Cyzicum 
and the mouth of the Rhyndacus. This, according to Pliny 
(N. H. 1. ii. c. 8.), is one of thofe iflands which, os firlt 
joined to the continent, were feparated from it by the violence 
of the fea, or by earthquakes. 

“ BESBOROUGH, in Geography, an ifland in Norton 
found, on the welt coaft of North America. N. lat. 64° 10’. 
W. long. 161° 15’. 

BESBRE, a river of France, in Nivernois. 

BESERG Hewuv, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 

rovince of Caramania; 24 miles north of Akferai. 

BESHARRAI, a village of Syria, fituate among the 
mountains in the pachalic of Tripoli, on the road to the 
Cedars, and diftant from them 3 leagues, which is frequented 
by the Europeans, and where the miffionaries have a houfe. 
During the winter, many ofthe inhabitants leave their houfes 
under the fnow, with fome perfon to guard them, and re- 
move to the fea-coatt. 

BESHETZK, or Bezerzx, adiftri& in the government 
of Tver inthe Ruffian empire, fituate on the Mologa. N. lat. 
58° 30% E. long. 34° 44’. 

BESIEGERS, and Bestecep,in the Military Art, de- 
note thofe who lay fiege to a fortified place, and thofe who 
defend it. See Siece. 

BESISHEIM, in Gedgraphy. Sce Bessicnerm. 

BESILLUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Spain, in 
Betica. 

BESISTAN, or Berstein, a name given to thofe places 
zt Conftantinople, Adrianople, and fome other towns tn the 
dominions of the Grand Seigmor, where the merchants have 
their fhops, and expofe their goods to fale. A prrticular be- 
fiftan belongs to each clafs of merchants and workmen. 
Thefe befiftans are commonly large galleries vaulted overy 
whofe gates are fhut every night. The wardens, or keepers, 
will fometimes be anfwerable for the merchandife, on being 

id a moderate perquifite for each fhop. See Bazar. 

BESLER, Jerom, in Biography, born at Nuremberg, 
Sept. zoth, 1566, and created doctor in medicine at Bafle in 

1592, was in fuch reputation for his learning, and ability in 
his profeffion, that he was feven times appointed dean of 
the college at Nuremberg, and infpector of the medicines 
ufed by the apothecaries there. He died November, 1632. 

Besvea, Basic, brother to Jerom, was born at Nuremberg 
in 1561, where he fettled as an apothecary. Applying to 
the Rudy of botany, he foon became confpicuous in that 
branch of nateral hiftory. In 1613, he publithed “ Hortus 

eyitettenfis, five diligens et accurata omaium plantarum ex 
variis orbis terre partibus, fingulari ftudio collectarum, que in 
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celeberrinis viridariis arcem epifcopalem ibidem cingentibus, 
hec tempore confpiciuntur, delineatio, et ad vivum repre= 
fentatio,”? Nuremb. 1613, in 4 vols, Atlas folio. The moft 
{plendid botanical work, Haller fays, that had then appeared. 
The plates, 354 in number, and delineating 1533 plants were 
engraved at the expence of Conrad, bifhop of the diacefe. 
The work is wuequal in its execution, as befides the errors 
committed in the defeription of many of the plants, fome of 
the delineations are fictitious, taken from fancy, or from the 
rude accounts of ignorant travellers. But the far greater 
part of them are correCtly drawn, and beautifully executed. 
As Batil was ignorant of the Latin language, his brother 
Jerom furnifhed the preface. He alfo publifhed ‘ Fafciculus 
rariorum, et ad{peéta dignorum varii generis, que ceri incidi 
curavit,”” Norib. 1616. 4to. Max. containing fome marjne 
plants and fruits ; alfo, “Icones florum et herbarum, &c.’? 
fol. 1622. It is a continuation of the hortus eytftettenfis, 
which have been feveral times reprinted. The time of his 
death is not known. Haller Bib. Bot. 

Besrer,Micuaer Rupert, fonof Bafil,wasbornin 1607. 
Having pafled fome years at Altdorf, where he was admitted 
door in medicine, he returned to Nuremberg, and was ad: 
vanced to the fame offices that had been enjoyed by his uncle. 
In 1631, he publifhed, in gto. “ De fanguine fecundum et 
preter naturam ;”’ and in 1640, folio, “ Admirandz fabrice 
humane muliebris partium generationi potiffimum infervien- 
tium, et foetus fidelis quinque tabulis ha¢tenus nunquam vila 
delineatio.”” The work is ingenious, but the plates, which 
are copied from Fabricius, are ill executed. This work was 
followed, in 1642, by “ Gazophylacium rerum naturalium 
ex regno vegetabili, animali et minerali de promptarum fidelis 
reprefentatio,”’ tol. and the fame year, by “ Obfervatio me- 
dica fingularis, mulieris tres filios enixe,’’ gto. 

BESLERIA, in Botany, fo named by Plumier after Bafil 
Befler, an apothecary at Nuremberg, editor, with the affitt- 
ance of Jungermann, of a fumptuous work, entitled “ Hortus 
eyftettenfis,”” 1613. Lin. Gen. n. 755. Reich. 813. Schreb. 
1012. Plum. 5. Jacq. Amer. 187. Juff. 121. Geortn. t. 52. 
Clafs and order, didynamia angio/permia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate. 
Scrophularia, Jufl. Gen. Char. Cal, Pevianth one-leafed, five- 
parted, acuminate, ereét, loofe, with reflected tops. Cor. 
monopetalous, ringent ; tube the length of the calyx, roundith, 
gibbous on one fide at the bafe, and at the top ; border five- 
cleft, divifions roundifh, the lowermoft beset and the two 
upper lefs divided. Svam. Filaments four, within the tube of 
the corolla, of which two are a littie fhorter ; anthers oblong, 
twin, hanging down on each fide. Pi, Germ globular, 
fitting on a glandulous body, which embraces it, and is per- 
manent, cordate where the corolla is gibbous; {tyle fubulate, 
crect ; ftigma bifid, obtufe. Per. Berry fubglobular, one- 
celled; partition, two oppofite femi-ovate laminas, not co- 
hering. G. Seeds numerous, round, very {mall, neflling, 
fixed to the inner furface of the berry. 

Ef. Char. Cal. five-parted ; berry fubglobular, many- 
feeded. 

Species, 1. B. melittifolia. * Peduncles branching ; leaves 
ovate.” It has a {mooth, woody, jointed flalk ; with two 
ovate nerved leaves oppofite at each joint, which are crenate 
at their edges ; the flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
leaves upon fhort branching footitalks, cach fuftaining fix or 
eight flowers. A native of South America. 2. B. /utea, 
Eriphia, Brown, Jam. 270. @. B. &c. fl. luteo, major, Plum. 
Gen. 29. “ Peduncles fimple, crowded ; leaves lanceolate.’? 

Rifing with a ligneous ftem, fix or feven feet high, divided 
towards the top into many irregular branches, with fpear- 
fhaped ferrate leaves, roe many tranfverfe veins; the 
flowers iffuing at the wings of the leaves in large clufters, each 
2 on 
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on a feparate foot-ftalk, and {mall, tubulous, of a pale yellow 
colour.” A native of Martinico, Jamaica, &c. 3. B.criffata. 
“¢ Peduncles.fimple, folitary ; calyxes ferrate-crefted.” A 
fhrubby plant, differing in its habit fromthe foregoing, climb- 
ing up trees, and adhering to them by roots iffuing trom the 
joists ; the twigs round, hirfute, and long ; the leaves ovate, 
acute, ferrate, hirfute, wrinkled, veined, petioled, oppofite, 
two inches long ; peduncles one-flowered, axillary, bent 
down, almoft as long as the leaves; calyx bright fcarlet ; co- 
rolla yellow ; {tamens proceeding from a common membrane, 
faftened to the tube of the corolla, and cleft longitudinally at 
its gibbous part, Before the difperfion of the pollen, the fila- 
ments are upright ; afterwards interwovenas in Martynia. A 
yellow confpicuous gland embraces the germ. A native 
of Martinico, in moift mountainous woods. 4. B. divalwis. 
«« Calyxes bivalve, torn.’? Stem herbaceous, long, creeping, 
hairy, round ; leaves oppofite. petioled, veined, hairy, nerved, 
a hand’s breadth long ; peduncles lateral, oppofite, fhorter 
than the leaves, two from each axil, one-flowered; berry oval, 
with a hard two-celled nucleus; refembling the third {pecies 
in the leavesand calyx, but very different in the fruit, and in 
wanting the five-leaved perianth. Obferved at Surinam by 
Dahlberg. 
n.1. ** Peduncles two-flowered ; involucre caducous, in- 
flated ; leaves ovate, quite entire.”? A native of the ifland 
of Otaheite. 6. B. cymofo. “ Peduncles cvmed; pedicels 
with little bractes ; leaves ovate, crenate.’? A native of the 
Wand of Tanna. 

Propagation and Culture.—Vhefe plants grow naturally in 
the warm partsof America. ‘The feeds fhould be fown on a 
hot-bed early in the {pring, and the plants, when half an inch 
high, tranfplanted each into a {mall pot filled with light frefh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s bark, watered 
and fhaded tall they have taken root ; afterwards according to 
the warmth of the feafon, and of the bed in which they are 
placed. When the plants have filled thefe {mall pots with 
their roots, they fhould be fhaken out,and their roots trimmed 
and put into large pots filled with light frefh earth, and 
plunged again into the hot-bed, where they fhould have much 
air In warm weather, and be frequently watered. Thus 
managed; the plants will thrive in fummer, but in winter they 
mutt be removed into the ftove, and’often, but {paringly, 
watered. In the fecond year thefe plants will flower; they 
fometimes perfeét their feeds in this country ; but as they 
will not live in the open air, they muft be conltantly pre- 
ferved in the ftove. Martyn. 

BESONS Rocks, in Geography, are two {mall rocks off 
the weltern point of Cornwall, bearing W.S.W. from cape 
Cornwall, and N.N.E. from the Long fhips. Ships may 
fail within them without danger. 

BESORCH, in Commerce, a coin of tin, or of fome al- 
loyed metal, current at Ormus, at the rate of about 3%, parts 
of a farthing flerling. 

BESOS, or Beruxus, in Geography, a river of Spain in 
Catalonia, which runs into the fea not far from Barcelona. 

BESSAPARA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Thrace, 
fituate 12 miles from Philippopolis. 

BESSARA, a town of Afia in Affyria, feated near the 
Tigris. . Ptolemy. 

BESSARABIA, Bunpztac, or Boopjax, in Geography, 
is a {mall country of Turkey in Europe, fituate between the 
north branch of the Danube and the river Dneifter, and 
bounded on the weft by Moldavia, on the fouth by the Da- 
nube, on the eaft by the Black fea, and on the north by Ruf- 
fia. It was anciently the country of the Gete and Peucini ; 
but it is now inhabited by the independent Tartars, of whom 

fome have fixed habitations in their villages, and others lead a 


5. B. bifora. Cyrtandra biflora, Fortt. gen. 3.- 
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kind of wandering life, fubfifting on the flefh of their oxen 


and horfes, and on the milk of mares, and the cheefe which 
is made of it. In their religion, manners, and cuftoms, they 
refemble the Crim Tartars. When an army is fent to attack 
them, they retire into inacceflible mountains, on the coail of 
the Black fea, whence it is impoffible to expel them, on ac- 
count of the morafles and defiles. The chief towns are Ben- 
der, Akerman, Kilia, and Ifmail. This country, and alfo 
Walachia, on which it borders.towards the fouth-weit, con- 
tain fome lakes of confiderable extent, as thofe round Ifmail, 
and that to the eaft of Surza, which communicates with the 
Danube, and forms a part of that river. 

BESSARION, Carpinat, in Biography, was born at 
Trebifond in 1395, andeducatedat Conftantinople, under fome 
of the moft learned Greeks of that period. In the courfe of 
his education, he adopted the principles of the Platonic philo- 
fophy, and was more confirmed in them by the leCtures of 
George Gemiftus Pletho, on whom he attended in the Morea. 
Thefe principles he combined with his fyftem of Chriftian 
theology. Having taken the religious habit of St. Bafil, he 
was foon advanced to the bifhopric of Nica, and employed 
by the Greek church to attend on their behalf at the council 
held under pope Eugenius IV, firft at Ferrara, and afterwards 
at Florence, in 1439; with a view of effecting an union be- 
tween the Latin and Greek churches. But he incurred the 
difpleafure of the Greeks by inclining to the party of the La- 
tins, and propofing an union of the two nations, to the preju- 
dice of the former, who were required unequivocally to declare 
that the Roman pontiff was the fupreme head of the univerfal 
church. Beffarion became unpopular in his own country, 
nor could he venture to revifit Conftantinople ; but remain- 
ing at Rome, and fub{cribing the articles of the Latin church, 
he was recompenfed, in 1439, by acardinal’s hat, and he was 
alfo created titular patriarch of Conftantinople. Having 
perfected himfelfin an acquaintance with the Latin language, 
he was from this time employed by the popes in feveral con- 
cerns of moment. Nicholas V. after naming him to the 
bifhopric, firit of Sabina, and afterwards of Frafcati, fent 
him as legate to Bolegna, where he refided from the year 
1450 to 1455, and contributed to revive and increafe the 
reputation of the univerfity. Upon the death of Nicholas, 
the cardinals had an intention of advancing him to the papal 
fee.; but when they waited upon him with this view, they 
were prevented from feeing him by one of his attendants, who 
would not allow him to be diiturbed in his ftudies ; upon 
which Beffarion, when he was informed of the fact, faid to 
him, “ Perot, thy incivility has coft thee a hat, and me the 
tiara.”? Beffarion was employed by the popes Calixtus ITI. 
and Pius II. in negociating the wifhed-for league againit the 
Turks, and deputed for this purpofe to Alphonfo, king of 
Naples, and the emperor Frederic. During the pontificate 
of Paul II. he lived at Rome, and diftinguithed himfelf in the 
promotion of literature, by opening an academy in his palace 
for the ftudy of philofophy, and for gaining a critical know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages: nor was he lefs 
liberal and aétive in encouraging every other branch of {cience, 
by ceuntenancing with his prefence and patronage thofe af- 
femblies that were frequented by the Greeks and Italians for 
the purpofe of mental improvement. His library, which con- 
tained many Greek MSS, is faid to have coft him 30,000 
crowns ; and this he prefented, in 1468, to the republic of 
Venice, where it became the chief foundation of the library 
of St. Mark. Having received from pope Sixtus IV. the 
appointment of legate to France for the purpofe of reconcil- 
ing king Lewis XI. and the duke of Burgundy, he paid his 
firft vifit to the duke, and thus offended Lewis to fuch a de- 
gree, that he treated him with rudenefs, and difmiffed him 
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without entering on the bufinefs for which he was deputed. 
‘This kind of reception affected him fo much, that on his re- 
turn he fell fick at Turin, and died at Ravenna in 1472. He 
was regarded as a perfon of unparalleled genius and erudi- 
tion ; and he was the author of many works, both in Greek 
and Latin, fome of which were printed,and others left in MS. 
‘The chief of thefe was his defence of Plato, againft George 
of Trebifond, in a treatife entitled “ In calumniatorem Pla- 
tonis, lib. iv.,’’ firft printed without a date at Rome in 1470, 
and re-edited at Venice in 1503 and 1516, folio. In this 
publication he examines Plato’s opinions, particularly with 
regard to morals, and fhews that they approach much nearer 
to the doétrines of Chriftianity than thofe of Ariftotle. 
Others of his printed works are letters, orations, and tranfla- 
tions of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the metaphytfic of Arifto- 
tle, and that, falfely afcribed to Theophraftus. According 
to Brucker, thefe tranflations are very obfcure ; but Huet 
«commends Beffarion as the model of all good tranflators. 
Brucker’s Hiit. Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 407. abr. 
Bib. Gree. 1. v. c. 43. § 9. tom. 10. p. 401. 

BESSARIONOVA Care, in Geography, is the weft 
point of a bay in the feaof Azof, of which the eait point 
is ca infkaya. N. lat. 46°35’ E. long. 36° 46’. 

BESSA-STADER, or Basse-step, a place of Iceland, 
{N. lat. 64° 6.) the refidence of the king’s prefe&. In 
this place is a woollen manufactory, with a fulling mill be- 
longing to it. 

ESSAY, atown of France, in the department of the 
Alllier, and chief place of a canton in the diftriét of Moulins, 
8 miles fouth of Moulins. 

BESSE, Joun, in Biography, of Peyruffe,in the Rouer- 
gue, was educated under M. Chirac, at Montpellier, whofe 
theory of fermentation he adopted. He then went to 
Paris, where he publifhed, in 1702, “* Recherches analy- 
tiques fur la ftructure du eorps humain,”’ 8vo. He derives 
all the funétions of the body, and even the formation of the 
foetus, from a due mixture of acid and alkali. He does not 
allow the imagination of the mother to have the power of 
marking or disfiguring the fetus in utero. The ilowise 
year he was created doctor of phylic by the faculty at Paris, 
and foon after was made phyfician to the queen dowager of 
Spain. In 1723, he publifhed “ Lettre critique, contre 
Videe generale de l’aeconomie animale, et les obfervations fur 
la petite verole,”? in 1zmo. In this work, the firft part of 
which was written to oppofe the principles laid down by Hel- 
vetius, he givesan account of a malignant {pecies of {mall-pox, 
which raged in the year 1716, and {peaks of the benefit ac- 
cruing in thefe cafes from bleeding, and adminiftering purges, 
on the attack of the fecondary fever, a doctrine apron by 
Drs. Mead and Friend. He commends the difleétion of 
dead bodies, with the view of difcovering the caufes of 
difeafes, which he frequently praétifed, and mentions his 
having found 13 calculi in the gall-bladder of a perfon who 
died of jaundice. For other {maller pieces by this writer, 
fee H: s Bib. Med. Pra&t. He died, we are told, at 
Paris, at an advanced age. 

Besse, in Commerce, a Perfian copper coin, in value 14d 
fterling. 

Besse, in Geography, atown of France,and principal place 
of a diftriét, in the nt of the Puy-de-Déme, 6leagues 
fouth of Clermont. The town contains 1913, and the canton 
11,016 perfons. Its extent comprehends 445 kiliometres 
and 1z communes. N. lat. 45° 31. E. long.2° 52'.—Alfo, 
a town of France, in the department of the Var, and chief 
place of a canton in the diftriét of Brignols, 6 miles 5. E. of 
Brignols. The town includes 1578,and the canton 8165 per- 
fons. ‘The territory contains 3174 kiliometres and 7 com- 
ee age, a town of France, in the department of the 
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Sarte, and chief place of a canton in the diftri&t of St. Ca- 
lais, on the river Braye, 5 miles fouth of St. Calais. 

BESSENAY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Rhone, and the diftri& of Lyon, 4 leagues weil of 
Lyons. 

BESSENBACH, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and archbifhopric of Mentz ; 6 miles ealt 
of Afchaffenburg. 

BESSERNKE, a {mall ifland of Denmark, 2 miles S. E. 
of Veyeroe. 

BESSI, in Ancient Geography, a people who inhabited a 
diftri& of Thrace, near mount Hemus, called Beffica. They 
lived in huts, and maintained themfelves by plundering their 
neighbours. ‘They were the moft favage and inhuman of all 
the Thracians, according to the account given of them by St. 
Jerom, Paulinus of Nola, Eutropius, and Ovid. Their chief 
city, Ufcudama, is now known by the name of Adrianople. 
They lived under their own kings, undifturbed by the neigh- 
bouring princes, till the confulate of M. Licinius Tracie 
and C. Caffius Varus. Lucullus invaded their country ; after 
a fignal victory took poffeflion of it, and fubjeéted the 
The Romans after- 
wards allowed them to live under their own kings: but Pifo, 
whilehe governed Macedonasproconful, having treacheroufly 
f{eized Rabocentus, whom Strabo calls prince of the Beffi, 
caufed him to be publicly beheaded ; and this affront fo ex- 
afperated the whole nation, that they>fhook off the Ro- 
man yoke ; however, they were vanquifhed in a confiderable 
battle by OGtavius, the father of Auguftus. During the civil 
wars of Rome, they again attempted to recover their liberty, 
but were fubdued by the famous M. Brutus, junior. Inthe 
reign of Auguftus, one Vologefes, a native of the country 
and prieft of Bacchus, having, under pretence of religion, 
affembled a numerous body of people, made himfelf matter of 
the whole country, and entering the Cherfonefus, committed 
moft dreadful ravages ; but was at laft overcome by L. Pifo, 
who obliged the favage inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
and fubmit to fuch conditions as he was pleafed to impofe. 
From this time the Befli continued fubjeét to the Romanus, 
without making any further attempts to recover their ancient 
liberty. Eutrop.1. it. Orof.]. iv. c. 3. Flor. 1. iv. c. 12. 
Sueton. in OGtav. Dio Caff. 1. xlvii. 

BESSIERES, in Geagraphy, a town of France, in the de- 
partmentof the UpperGaronne, sleagues N. E. of Touloufe. 

BESSIGBEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Swabia, and duchy of Wurtemberg, near the conflux of the 
Ens and Necker, 8 miles fouth of the Heilbron, and 13 north 
of Stuttgart. The diftrict of the fame name is a good wine 
country. 

BESSIN, the name, before the revolution, of a fmal? 
country of France, in Lower Normandy, near the fea-coalt. 

BESSINES, a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Vienne, and chief place of a canton in the diftrict of 
Bellac, fituate ina deep, narrow, rocky valley, 6 leagues north 
of Limoges. ‘The town contains 2511, and the canton 9352 
perfons, Itsteritoryincludes 1 8o0kiliometres,and 7 communes. 

BESSIS. See Bes. 

Bessts Centefime, denotes two-thirds of centefimal in- 
tereft, or ufury at cight per cent. 

BESSONIE, La, in Geoguaphy, a town of France, in the 
department of the ‘Tarn, and chick place of a canton in the 
diftriét of Caftres, 3 leagues N. N. E. of Cattres. 

BESSY BELL, a mountain of Ireland, in the county 
of Tyrone, 10 miles fouth of Strabane. 

BESTAAD, a town of Norway, 36 miles N. N.E. of 
Drontheim. 

BESTAGNO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mont- 
ferrat, on the Bormida, 18 miles Eaft of Alba. 
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BESTAIL, or Bestrax, in Ancient Statutes, is ufed 
for all kinds of cattle. 4 Edw. IJJ. c. 3. It has been 
appropriated more, in former times, particularly to thofe 
that were purveyed for the king’s provifion. 

BESTARCHA, a dignity in the courts of the empeiors 
of Conftantinople, fuppofed to anfwer to that of the maffer 
of the wardrobe among us. 

The word beftarcha feems to have been formed from 
veftarcha, by a change of the v into 4, 

BESTERTZE. Sce Bisrritz. 

BESTIARIL, among the Ancient Romans, thofe who 
were hired to combat with beafts, or thofe who were ex- 
poled to them, by fentence of law. 

We ulually diftinguifh two kinds of befliaril; the firft 
were thofe condemned to the beatts ; either as bemg enemies 
taken prifoners, or as being flaves, and guilty of fome enor- 
mous crime.—(hefe were all expofed naked, and without 
defence, to the beatts ; nor did it aught avail to conquer and 
kill the beaft, freth ones being continually let loofe on 
them, till they were dead. But it feldom happened that 
two were required for the fame man; on the contrary, one 
beaft frequently difpatched feveral men. Cicero mentions a 
lion, which alone difpatched two hundred beftiarii—T hofe 
who fucceeded the firlt were called ePedpos, and the laft -cxein; 
among the Romans, meridiani. 

The Chriftians were bettiarii of this kind, even fome of 
them who were Roman citizens; though it was the legal 
right of fuch to be exempt from it. 

The fecond kind of beftiarii, Seneca obferves, confifted of 
young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, 
fought fometimes againft beafts, and fometimes againft one 
another; and of brayoes, who, to fhew their courage and 
dexterity, expofed themfelves to this dangerous combat. 
Augutftus encouraged this practice in young men of the firft 
rank ; Nero expofed himfelf to it ; and it was for the killing 
beafts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the 
title of the Roman Hercules. 

Vigenere to thefe adds two Kinds of beftiarii more : the 
firft were thofe who made a trade of it, and fought for mo- 
ney; the fecond was where feveral beftiarii, armed, were let 
loofe at once, againft a number of beatts. 

BESTOROZIN, or Beszermeny, in Geography, a 
town of Hungary, 8 miles N.N.W. of Debreczin. 

BESTRITZA, or Bistricra, a large town of Lower 
Hungary, onthe Wag,. with a caftle facing it, feated on a 
high rock on the oppofite fide of the river. 

BETA, deriving its name from the form of the letter 
Bere, which it has when {welled with feed, in Botany. Lin. 
gen. 310. Reich. 338. Schreb. 436, Tourn. 286. Gertn. 
t. 75. Juff. 85. Clafsand order, pentandria digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Holoracea. Atriplices, Juff. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth 
five-leaved, concave, permanent; divifions ovate-cblong, 
obtufe. Cor.none. Stam. filaments five, fubulate, oppo- 
fite to the leaves of the calyx, and of the fame length with 
thems; anthers roundifh. Pi/. germ, in a manner below 
the receptacle ; flyles two, very fhort, erect ; itigmas acute. 
Per. capfule within the bottom of the calyx, one-celled, 
deciduous. Sved fingle, kidney-form, comprefled, involved 
in the calyx. é 

Eff, Char. Cal. five-leaved. Cor. none. Seed kidney- 
form, within the fubftance of the bafe of the calyx. 

Species, 1. B. vulgaris, red garden beet. Varieties w. B. 
rubra vulgaris, Bauh. pin. 118. Rati hift. zog.n. 2. Ger. 
emac. 318. n. 2. Park. theatr. 751. f. 3. Common red 
beet. 6. .B, rubra major. Bauh. pin. 118, Blackw. t. 235. 
Ger. 251. n. 3. emac. 392. OB. italica, Park. par. 490. 
Raii hift. 205. Great red beet. y. B. rubra, radice rape, 
Baub. pin. 118. Raii hilt. 204. n, 4.—romana rubra, ra- 
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pola dicta. Park. par. 489. Turnep-rootedred beet. 3. B.lutea 
major, Bauh. pin, 118, Rati hit. 204, n. 5.—fyriaca. 
Park. theatr. 752.0. 3. Yellow-rooted beet. «. B. pallide 
virens major. Bauh. pin. 118, Green-leaved red beet, 
<‘ Flowers heaped ; leaflets of the calyx toothed at the bafe.’’ 
This fpecies has large, thick, fucculent leaves, generally of 
a dark red or purple colour. The roots are large and deep 
red, on which their goodnefs depends; for the larger they 
grow, the more tender they will be, and the deeper their 
colour, the more are they efteemed. A nativé ot the fea-- 
coalt of the fouthern partsof Europe. The variety «. has- 
the leaves fhorter than in the white beet, more or lefs red, 
and fometimes fo dark, as to be called black beet ; its root 
white. . has leaves large and red, as is the whole of the 
plant, as well root as ftalk, and flowers full of a purple juice, 
tending to redneis; the midribs of the leaves are very broad 
and thick, like the cabbage leaf, and equal im goodnefs when 
boiled. Gerard fays, that it grew with him in 1596, to 
the height of eight cubits, and brought forth its rough 
feeds very plentitully. Thefe, though taken fronva plant 
of one colour, produce plants of many and valuable colours, 
y- Stem higher than the common red beet ; root thick, 
within and without of a high blood colour, 2. Leaves paler 
than thofe of the white beet, of a greenifh yellow colour ; 
the root of a fine high yellow, {weet and well tafted. All 
thefe are mere feminal varieties. The beet is fubje& to 
change, and to degenerate, at leaft in our climate. It has 
been fuppofed, that the B. cic/a is not {pecifically different 
from the vulgaris, and that both are derived from the mari~ 
tima, cultivated on arich foil, in fouthern climes. The beet 
is faid to be prejudicial to the ftomach, and to yield little 
nourifhment. Taken in quantity, it tends to loofen the belly. 
The juice of the root and leaves js faid to bea pcos 
errhine, and to occafion acopious difcharge of mucus, with- 
out provoking fneezing. A good fugar may be obtained from 
the juice of the frefh roots. This {pecies was cultivated in 
1656 by Mr. John Tradefcant, jun. 2. B. cicla, white gar- 
den beet. B.hortenfis. Mill. Dié.n.2. B.vulgaris, 29, 
Lin. Spec. 322. B. alba. Ger. 251. n. I. emac. 318. 
n. 1. Raii hift. 204. B. communis alba. Park.par 489. 1. 
B. alba vel pallefcens, que cicla offic. Bauh. pin. 118. and 
B. communis viridis ejufd. ‘* Flowers three-fold ; leaflets 
of the calyx unarmed at the bafe.’? The root of this fort 
feldom grows larger than a man’s thumb; the ftalks grow 
ere@t, and have oblong, fpear-fhaped leaves growing clofe to. 
the flalk ; the {pikes of flowers are axillary, long, and have 
narrow leaves placed between the flowers; the lower leaves 
are thick and fucculent, and their footftalks broad ; and for 
the fake of thefe it is cultivated. A large variety of this 
has been lately introduced from abroad, under the titles of 
‘¢ Racine de difette,” * Root of Scarcity,’ and ‘“¢ Mangel 
Wurzel.”’ The ancients called the white beet Cic/a, or ra- 
ther Sicla, by contraétion from Sicu/a, Sicilian beet ; as we 
call the Savoy-cabbage, Savoys. Mr. Miller mentions three 
varieties of this, viz. the white, the green, and the Swifs or 
chard beet ; by the laft of which he probably intended the 
fame as the modern “ Mangel Wurzel.’’? He fays that 
they vary from one to another in culture, but that they 
never alter to the firft or the third. 3. B. maritima, fea- 
beet. Lin. fpec. 322. fyft. 262. Reich. 623. Hudf, 108. 
Wither. 277. Eng. Bot. t. 285. Smith. Flor. Brit. 115. 
B. fylveftris maritima. Bauh. pin. 118. Park.theatr. 750. 2. 
Raii fyn. 157. hift. 204. Ger. emac. 318. 2. Sea-Beet. 
Pet. H. Brit. t. 8. f. 9. ‘ Flowers double or twin; ftalks 
decumbent ; leaflets of the calyx even, not toothed.’? It 
differs from the others, according to Linnzus, in flowering 
the firft year ; in having oblique or vertical leaves; and in 
the leaflets of the calyx being equal, not toothed ; accord- 
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ing to Ray, in having a perennial root. -This is probably 
the original parent of all the garden beets. A native of 
Holland and Great Britain, on the fea-coaft, and in falt 
marfhes > it is alfo found plentifully about Nottingham. It 
is perennial, and flowers in Augufl.. 4. B. ae {pread- 
ing beet. Ait. hort. kew. i. 315. ‘¢ Flowers heaped ; 
all the leaves linear-lanceolate ; branches divaricated. “‘ Stem 
fhort, hardly a foot high, very branching ; branches long, 
divaricate; calycine leaflets at the bafe, but not toothed.” 
Flowers in Auguit. A native of the ifland of Medeira. 
Introduced in 1788. Martyn. 

Bera, in Gardening, comprehends feveral different ufeful 
efculent roots and-culinary herbs of the hardy kind, as the 
B. cicla, or common culinary beet, which has a f{mall, ob- 
long, white root, producing from its crown many large, 
oblong, fucculent leaves, on broad footftalks, and erect 
branching feed ; ftemstwo or three feet high, garnifhed with 
clofe-fetting leaves, and long fpikes of greenifh flowers, 
which are Wiccecied by plenty of ripe feedin autumn. The 
varieties of which are the common green-leaved beet; large 
awhite beet ; chard, or great Swifs beet, having very broad 
leaves, with thick foot-italks and ribs. Pheke often vary 
from one to the other, the feed of one frequently producing 
fome of each fort, though by proper care in faving it, the 
difference may be preferved. 

The B. major, or great German beet, commonly called mangel 
avurzel, has a large, long, reddith, or fometimes whitifh red 
root; and very large, oblong, thick, fucculent leaves. 
‘The varieties of which are—the dark-green leaved—light 
green-leaved—red-veined leaved. This fpecies has been 
very much recommended, on account of its vaft growth 
and great utility both in its root and leaves; expe- 
rience has, however, fhewn the former to have little 
claim to efteem for domeflic ufes, as it is of an infipid 
and unpalatable tafte ; but the leaves being large and fuc- 
culent, are good to ufe occafionally, in the manner of com- 
mon beet, and particularly to boil as fpinach, or put into 
foups; and the ftalks and midrib of the leaf to be ftewed 
and eaten as afparagus. Dr. Lettfom, who took much 
pe to introduce the mangel wurzel, informs us, that on 

is own land, which was not favourable to its growth, the 
Toots, upon an average, weighed full ten pounds; and if 
the leaves were aleulated at half that weight, the whole 
produét would be fifteen pounds of nutritious aliment, upon 
every fquare of 18 inches. 

The B. rubra, or red beet, has a large, red, eatable 
root, crowned by many large, oblong, reddifh-dark-pur- 

leaves ; and when it fhoots, fends up ereét flalks and 
ranches, terminated by long fpikes, of flowers and feed. 
The varieties of which are common red bect, with a large, 
longifh, dark-red root; turnep-rooted red beet, with a 
fhort, large, dark-red root; with a red root and green 
leaves ; witha yellow root ; but the firft of thefe varieties is 
moftly preferred for gencral culture, though the fecond is 
equally » but the root is not of fo good a thape as 
that of i former; the other two are not proper to culti- 
vate for a crop. 


Methods of Culture of the common Beet. All the varieties 


are propagated by feed fown annually in the {pring, in Fe- 
braary, March, or April, in the places where the plants are 
to remain, in order to attain proper growth for ihe in fum- 


mer and autumn. will continue till fpring, when they 
fhoot for feed. If the fowing be negletted in the {pring, 
fome feed may occafionally be fown in Wossniert any time til 
the beginning of Augufl, in a moift fituation, but the 
‘pring is the molt eligible feafon for obtaining « good crop. 
‘They may be fown in any common foil, allowing cach fort a 


feparate plat or bed. The ground fhould be dug one fade 
deep in the ufual way ; the feed then either ier broad- 
caft on the furface, and raked in; or, as it is a large feed, 
fhallow drills may be drawn, atthe diftance of lix inches for the 
common green and white varieties, but almoft double that for 
the large white and chard beet, fowing the feeds thiuly, and 
raking the earth over them, about an inch deep ; then trim- 
ming the furface fmooth. The plants come up in about a 
month, and when they have leaves an inch or two broad, 
they fhould be hoed, to thin and deftroy weeds, cutting out 
the common green and white forts to about {ix inches au- 
tance; but the chard beet fhould be allowed ten or twelve 
inches room every way,, thet their large fucculent leaves may 
have full feope to fpread. They are commonly in perfeétion 
in June and July, and it is neceflary to obferve, in gathering 
them, to take the large outward leaves, the others coming 
in for ufe in their turn, an abundant fucceflive fupply rifling 
from the root. A fucceffion crop muit be raifed every year 
from feed in the fpring, &c. for although the fame crop 
might be occafionally continued two years, by cutting dowu 
the feed-ftems of the year-old plants, according as they ad- 
vance in {pring and fummer ; the roots abiding, produce a 
fupply of leaves, but which are much inferior in fubf{tance to 
thoie of the annually-raifed feedling plants; it isbetter, there- 
fore, to fow every year, in order to have a good production. 
The large white and great chard beet are in much efteem, 
for the flalks and ribs of the large leaves, being divefted of 
the leafy part and peeled, are great improvers of foup, and 
ufeful alfo for flewing, and to be drefled and eaten like af- 
paragus, and the leaves themfelves are fine pot-herbs ; for all 
which ufes, the feveral varieties of this fpecies may, as has 
been feen, be obtained almoit the year round. 

The Mangel Wurzel Beet. This fort has generally been 
reckoned a variety of the B. cic/a ; but fome botaniits have 
made it a diftin&t f{pecies, under the title of B. altifima. It 
is raifed from feed fown annually in the fpring, the fame as 
the other forts, in any open fituation, but fhould generally be 
fown thinner, either in drills one or two feet afunder, or 
broad-caft on the general furface, and raked in; and when 
the plants are come up one, two, orthree inches in growth, 
they fhould be thinned to a proportionable diltance, to give 
room for the full expanfion of their large leaves. Some, 
however, advife tranfplanting, when the young plants are 
of two or three inches in growth, fetting them in rows one or 
two feet afunder ; this feems, however, unneceffary ; efpe- 
cially, as they have long, downright, tap roots, which gene- 
rally are the moft fuccefsful when they remain where fown ; 
the method may, neverthelefs, be practifed occafionally by 
way of experiment. The plants generally continue to produce 
leaves the greateft part of the year, and the roots attain per- 
feétion for ufe in autumn and winter, till {pring; but when it 
is required to have a principal crop of full-fized roots, fome 
fhould be allotted for that purpofe, without cutting or ga- 
thering the leaves. This fort is valued mott generally for 
its leaves, for which it principally merits culture in the 
gardens; as we cannot much recommend the root, which, 
although it grows very large, fometimes of feveral pounds 
weight, is greatly inferior in ule, both to the red beet, and 
that of moft others of our efculent roots, for any domeftic 
purpofes. It is fometimes dreffed in the manner of carrots 
and parfneps, &c. fliced, and ferved up with butter, but is 
generally of a mawkith, unpalatable relith. 

The leaves, however, which, if the plants have large feope 
of room, grow twelve or fifteen inches broad or more, and 
of proportionable length, are exceedingly good, when young, 
to ufe asthe common white and green beet ; and the young 
thick, flefhy ftalks, divelted of the leafy part, pecled or 
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fcraped, then boiled and ferved up with butter, are tender 
and agreeably tafted; alfo the leaves to boil occafionally as 
{pinach and other fmall greens ; and of which the root is 
remarkably produétive in quick growth, to afford frequent 
{ucceffional gatherings ail fummer and autumn, either cut- 
ting them off clofe, or gathering only the larger outward 
ones, as in either method they foon fhoot up again in plen- 
tiful fucceffion. 

The Red Beet. This is raifed from feed fown annually in 
March or April, in the place where the plants are to re- 
main, being careful to procure that of the beft dark red fort. 
It thould be allowed a light, rich, deep foil, in an open ex- 
pofure. The market gardeners often fow this fort thinly 
among their crops of onions, carrots, &c. that are to be 
drawn off while young ; fo that when thefe are gone, the 
beet commences a full crop. 

It is, however, a better practice to fow the principal 
crop feparate. The ground fhould be dug one {pade deep 
at leaft, and well broken, the feed fown direily, which may 
either be broad-caft on the furface, or raked well into the 
ground ; or, as obferved of the firft fort, in drills drawn an 
inch deep, and at the diftance of ten or twelve inches ; or you 
may dot or prick: it, as is often praétifed, with a blunt dibber, 
in ines at the above diftance, making the holes an inch deep, 
and eight or ten afunder in the rows, dropping two or three 
feeds in each hole, though only one good ent fhould be 
left in each place. In May or June, when the plants have 
leayes an inch or two broad, they require thinning and 
cleaning from, weeds, which may be performed either by 
hand-weeding or {mall hoeing ; the latter is the moft expe- 
ditious for large crops, and it loofens the furface of the 
earth, to the great advantage of the young plants ; care- 
fully eradicate all weeds, and thin the plants to ten or 
twelve inches diftance. Some of the roots will be fit to take 
up for ufe about the end of Auguft, though they will not 
attain full perfection until O@ober. In November, a quan- 
tity of the roots fhould be taken up, their tops trimmed off, 
not too clofe, and then laid in fand or dry earth, under 
fhelter, to be ready for winter ufe. 

This fort of beet is highly valued for its large red root, 
which in the common variety, often grows twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and three or four inches thick or more ; but 
that of the turnep-rooted fort is much fhorter, and generally 
thicker, and of equal goodnefs in every refpe& for ufe ; and 
in both of which, thofe that are of the largeft growth and 
darkeft red colour, are the moft valuable: thefe roots being 
tender, fweet, and palatable, are boiled, fliced, and eaten 
cold, &e. are alfo fliced and {craped in fallads, both as an 
eatable ingredient, and by way of garnifh; flices of the root 
are alfo in requeft not only as garnifh to difhes, but as a 
pickle: the other varieties are never cultivated for any prin- 
cipal crop. 

Saving of Seed. In order to fave feed from any of the 
varieties, either mark fome of the beft plants in fpring, to 
be left to run up, or tranfplant fome of them in February or 
March into a converient place, to have fhelter from winds ; 
they fhoot up ftalks in May ; in June they mutt be fupported 
with ftakes ; and the feed will ripen in September. 

That a great quantity of fugar might be obtained from 
white beet, has been long known. The famous chemift 
Margraaf made fome experiments, half a century ago (pub- 
lifhed in the year 1747) for determining the quantity of 
fugar contained in various European plants. He found that 
the white beet produced a much greater quantity than any 
of the other plants. The beet has of late been much culti- 
vated, particularly in Germany, with a view to the fugar that 
is obtained from the root. M. Achard of Berlin, firft in. 
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troduced this fubje& into general notice, and recommended 
that the fugar fhould be procured by boiling the beet-roots, 
when taken out of the earth ; that they be fliced when cold ; 
that afterwards the faccharine juice be preffed out; and 
that it be filtered, evaporated, and, after evaporation, the 
fugar be procured by cryttallization and preffure. He has 
publifhed his method at full length, in “* Ausfuhrliche Befch~ 
reiburg,”? Berlin 1799. 8vo. He lays much ftrefs on the 
mode of culture, and obferves, that crude fugar can be pro- 
duced at about three-pence a pound. His peculiar mode 
of culture confifts chiefly in planting the feeds at a certain 
diitance from each other, and in not tranfplanting the roots. 
M. Achard reckons three varieties of the beet-root ; but he 
prefers that which has the fkin of a reddifh colour, and 
the flefh white. The kinds of beets which have been uted 
for this purpofe, are varieties of the B. vulgaris. Mr. John 
Taylor. cf Leipfig has given a particular account of the 
method of cultivating the common beet, and of preparing 
fugar from its root, in a letter addreffed to his father, the 
fecretary of the fociety for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, 
and publifhed in the 18th volume of their Tranfaétions. 
He obferves, that the foil fhould be a good black earth, 
not too moift; and that it fhould be prepared, like that 
defigned for cabbages, by dunging it in autumn with fhort 
rotten dung, and ploughing it, and by turning it again in 
fpring, and ploughing it a third time toa greater depth than 
before. After the third ploughing, fays M. Achard, it 
fhould be carefully harrowed, to render it {mooth and even, 
and to brake all the lumps of earth which may happen to 
be init. The feeds are ufually placed at the diitance of 
from 12 to 18 inches from one another, from g to 12 inches 
according to M. Achard, and at the depth of one inch in 
the earth. One feed is laid in each hole, and immediately 
covered with earth. In four or five weeks time the ground 
mutt be weeded, and afterwardshoed. Some prefer tranfplant- 
ing the roots, to fowing the feed in the ground where the 
plants are intended toremain. M. Achard forbids all tranf- 
planting ; and one of his reafons for this prohibition is, that 
the lower part or points of the roots are liable to be thus 
broken off, which part, he fays, gives more fugar than the 
upper part. After they have been fome time inthe ground, 
the earth fhould be loofened with a hoe, and the weeds de- 
ftroyed. ‘The method invented by profeflor Gottling for 
feparating the fugar from the beet-roots, is eafily praéticable, 
and adapted to thiscountry. It is as follows :—He recom- 
mends the taking of the beet-roots out of the ground from 
the middle of September to the middle of OGober, that the 
weather may be favourable for drying them, which fhould 
be done carefully, left, as M. Achard obferves, they fhould 
be damaged, and any of the juice which oozes out be loft ; 
and wafhing them as {peedily as poffible from the earth that 
adheres to them, and cutting off their fmall fibres as well as 
fuch part of the reot as had arifen, whilft they were growing, 
above the furface of the earth. The roots are afterwards 
wiped with a cloth, and laid upon a dry floor ; the heads are 
cut off and given to the cattle ; and the roots are fliced 
lengthways, along the middle, each half being cut again 
into flices, and loofely hung, not too near each other, leit 
they fhould fpoil, on ftrong thread, fufpended on nails, in 
an airy chamber or place fecure from the rain. In the courfe 
of two or three weeks, with proper attention, they will be 
fufficiently dry for the extraction of their fugar, If the 
drying feafon is far advanced, or a froft expected, the beet- 
roots fhould not be expofed to the outward air ; they fhould 
be dried in the kitchen or warm rooms, either on itrings or 
netted frames, refembling the flakes ufed in Yorkfhire for 
drying oat-cakes ; or they may be dried in Rare reas ay 
artificia 
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artificial heat, taking care to prevent their being {moaked 
orburnt. Ifan opportunity does not occur for flicing the 
roots immediately after being taken out of the earth, they 
fhould be placed in cellars, and covered with ftraw, or put 
into holes in dry fandy earth, and preferved till they are 
wanted, ‘ 
. M. Achard fays, that after the roots are wafhed and 
cleaned, they fhould be fliced by means of a machine, or 
ground in a fort of mill, confiiting of a cylinder furnifhed 
with points, like a rafp, which turns round in abox. The 
roots are put in this box, and preffed, by means of a weight 
againit the cylinder, which, upon being turned round, foon 
reduces them to a kind of pulp. When the bect-roots are 
dry, they are ready for the extra¢tion of their fugar. For 
this purpofe, three wooden tubs, wide, but not deep, made 
of oak, ath, or willow, fhould be provided, or, for family ufe, 
earthen mugs. Near the bottom of the tubs, cocks or {pig- 
gots fhould be fixed, and the tubs fhould be placed in a cool 
tuation of about 52° of Fahrenheit, upon a ftillage near 
each other, and at fuch a height from the ground that 
fmaller veflels may ftand below them for receiving the li- 
quor when drawn off, and clear water fhould be at hand fo 
as to be pumped into the higher veffels. When the beet- 
roots, thoroughly dried, have been fifted, fo as to be free 
from the duft and loofe fibres, one of the higher tubs 
fhould be half filled with them, and clear cold water poured 
upon them, about one-third in height above the roots. In 
this ftate they fhould remain for about three hours, itirring 
them at different times with a wooden paddle. At the end 
of this time, the fame number of clean dried roots fhould be 
put into the fecond tub ; and the fweet liquor drawn from 
the firft tub into the veffel under it, fhould be poured upon 
the roots m the fecond; and the firft tub fhould be fapplied 
with frefh water in fuch quantity as juft to cover the roots, 
and the tubs fhould remain three hours more, and the roots 
be repeatedly ftirred, as before. The liquor which had been 
poured from the firft tub to the fecond, will be now much 
abforbed by the roots in the latter tub. After ftanding 
again for three hours, the {weet liquor from the fecond tub 
muft be drawn off, which, if the roots were of the red and 
white fort, will be ofan agreeable red celour. It muft then 
be paffed through a fieve, or filtered through a flannel, and 
thus be ienlered fit for boiling down for fugar. After this, 
draw the liquor from the firft tub, pour it on the fecond, 
and put into the firlt tub more frefh water, and let it ftand 
~ three hours longer. Then put into the third tub the ufual 
uantity of dry roots, and pour on them the liquor drawn 
act the fecond tub; remove the liquor from the firft to 
the fecond ; and the roots in the firlt tub being now de- 
rived of their faccharine matter, may be ufed fur feedin 
haa or cattle. After three hours more, the liquor fhould 
be drawn from the third tub and filtered as before, and then 
boiled down for fugar. Then draw off the liquor of the 
fecond veffel, and pour it into the third; add frefh water 
to the fecond weit and let it remain three hours more, the 
roots being occafionally ftirred. During this time cleanfe 
out the firft tub, and add frefh roots, as before. After 
three hours, draw the liquor from the third tub, and pour 
it upon the frefh roots in the firft; then draw the liquor 
from the fecond tub, and pour it on the third. The roots 
of the fecond tub will be now exhaufted, and may be given 
to the cattle. After three hours draw off the liquor from 
the firft tub, filter it, and it will be ready for boiling down. 
On the contents of the firft, pour the eg of the third, 
and put freth water in the third tub; let it remain three 
hours, and ftirred as ufual ; during which time clean out the 
fecond tub, and let the roots be given to the cattle. In 
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the fecond tub place again frefh roots ; and proceed by ex- 
tracting the faccharine matter, as before ; and continue the 
operation, till all the dried roots have been thus freed from 
their fugar. By this management, the liquor becomes more 
charged with faccharine matter, than when the juice 1s pref- 
fed out of the roots, and a confiderable quantity of fuel is 
{fpared. The roots from which the liquor has been extrac- 
ted will have fwelled much in the operation, and have loft 
their fweetnefs; their farmaceous refiduum will, however, 
afford good food for cattle. Whenever there is a fufficient 
quantity of dried roots ready, the procefs of extracting the 
faccharine liquor fhould be continued day and night, as it is 
not proper to let the liquor remain ee than three, or at 
moit four hours, before you boil it, left a diffolution of the 
mucilaginous particles of the roots fhould take place. It it 
be not convenient to boil down all the faccharine liquor at 
once to a {tate of cryftallization, yet it fhould be daily 
boiled down to the confiftence of a fyrup, in order to pre- 
vent its fermentation. In boiling the liquor, the feum that 
arifes fhould be carefully taken off 
The procefs of boiling, cryftallizing, &c. the beet fugars 
is as follows. FFirlt boil the extra¢ted faccharine liquors 
down to the confiltence of a fyrup ; then put it into a cop- 
per, of which one-third at leaft is empty, and let it boil 
away by a moderate fire, until a phial, which holds one 
ounce of water, will contain eleven drams of the fyrup, or 
until the fyrup pours fomewhat broad from the ladle. The 
{cum or froth fhould be taken off as it arifes. When the 
fyrup is arrived at the ftate above mentioned, by gentle 
boiling, the fire muft be removed from underneath the cop- 
per, and the fyrup gradually run through a clean woollen 
cloth, placed over a wooden or ftone veflel. The fyrup 
mult not cool too much before this filtration, or elfe it be- 
comes ropy. When the filtered fyrup is fomewhat coo’, it 
fhould be laded into fhallow wooden or {tone veffels, to cry{- 
tallize ; for this purpofe, fhallow earthen veflels, fuch as are 
ufed to produce cream, or yeffels made of tin, are proper. 
Thefe veffels, filled with fyrup, muit be placed in a room 
heated to about 68° of Fahrenheit, and care muft be taken 
to keep them free from flies and duft. If the fyrup has 
been of a proper confiftence, cryftals will foon begin to form 
at the bottom of the veflels; and in ai interval of 18 or 21 
days the cryftallization will be completed. "The mafs mutt 
then be put into a ftrong linen fack, well fecured, and 
laced under a prefs, to Races out the liquid from the 
jugar which remains in the bag. The liquid matter may be 
fet to cryftallize a fecond or third time, and will yield fugar 
of a coarfer quality. A cheefe-prefs, or long lever, will ferve 
for the purpofe ae caedare The fugar firft obtained, may 
be rendered purer by mixing with it a imall quantity of clear 
{pring water, and placing it again under the prefs; the 
coloured fyrup will then run‘out, and leave the fugar in the 
bag in a much purer ftate than before. By te eet the 
operation, it is fo far improved, that, when dried and rub- 
bed, it becomes a fiue white powder fugar. The feparated 
fyrups fhould be again carefully boiled, and more fugar will 
be obtained from them by cryftallization. If the fugar pro- 
cured by the firft preffure be diffolved in as much clear water 
as will form a fyrup, and placed again in a warm room to 
cryftallize, it will yield a much a and harder fugar: the 
fyrup may then be feparated without preffure from the fugar, 
merely by inclining the veffel, and allowing the fyrup to run 
off from the cryftals. All the fyrups thus prepared, are fit 
for family ufe, and are much fuperior in tatte to thofe re 
pared from the preffure of the raw or boiled roots. ‘I'he 
oy thick fyrups may be ufed as treacle or molafles, 
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of profeffor Lampadius of Freyberg, near Drefcen, it ap- 
pears, that beet-roots contain water, fibrous matter, fugar, 
mucilage, glair, ftarch, colouring matter, fcented matier, 
and a bitter fubftance. The water is in the proportion of 
from one-half to two-thirds of the weight of the roots ; the 
fibrous matter of the roots differs, and it is conGderably more 
in poor than inrich lard ; the faccharine particles vary from 
two -to five per cent.; the mucilage is from three to five 
per cept. ; andthe glair, or matter refembling white of egg, 
is about one per cent. ; the ftarch is in very imall quantity, 
being only about tws or three ounces ina hundred weight ; 
the colouring matter undergoes feveral changes by expo- 
fure to the air, as yellowifh, brown, and red, and may be 
precipitated by acetite of lead; the fcented matter is vola- 
tile, rifing in diftillation of the root with water, combining 
clofely with {pirits of wine, and « ccafioning a peculiar con- 
traction inthe organs of taite. By bbiling the beet-roots, 
the fmell and tafte are very much leffened. The bitter fub- 
fiance is fevible in water, and remains behind in the frit 
fyrup after the cryftallization of the fugar. From other 
experiments of the: fame profeffor, it appears, that 110lbs. 
of beet-roots, the beta cicla of Linnzus, or white Englith 
beet, wafhed, peeled, cleaned, and then grated, gave a mafs 
which weighed 87 pounds; out of which were preffed 414 
pounds of juice, which was boiled with 204 ounces of char- 
coal powder. This, when filtered and evaporated down 
until cryftallized, produced full five pounds of a brownifh 
yellow- grained {ugar, and alfo five ounces of brown fyrup. 
‘The above brown fugar, after being diffolved in fix pounds 
of lime-water, mixed with one pound of blood, then boiled, 
filtered, and afterwards evaporated, yielded four pounds 54 
ounces of purified brown fugar, and 64 ounces of fyrup. The 
four pounds 5% ounces of fugar, thus prepared, were again 
diffolved in fix pounds of lime-water, mixed with one pound 
of milk, and then boiled for a quarter of an hour; during 
the boiling, a {mall quantity of white wine vinegar, and a 
little more milk, were added ; the faccharine matter was fil- 
tered, and treated as before ; the produé& was four pounds of 
well-grained white powder fugar. The refiduum after 
preflure, the brown fyrups of the two firft proceffes, and 
the remains of the filtrations, weighed, when colle&ted, 40 
pounds; they were mixed with one quart of yeaft, and 80 
quarts of water, heated to 112° of Fahrenheit’s, and after 
fermenting 48 hours, were diftilled. They furnifhed, at the 
firft diftillation, 15 quarts of weak fpirit, which, on a fecond 
diftillation, gave eight quarts of a better ; from which, when 
rectitied, were produced 34 quarts of f{pirits refembling rum. 
From the refult of this feries of experiments it appeared, 
that after paying the farmer for the roots, and difcharging 
ali incidental expences whatever, a profit was yielded of nearly 
cent. per cent. on valuing the.four pounds of white powder 
fugar at one fhilling per pound, and the three quarts and a 
haif of rum at one fhilling per quart. The produce of beet- 
roots and their quality for yielding fugar, have, however, 
been variable ; and of courfe the profit accruing from them. 
Frem M. Achard’s account we learn, that 24 meafures of 
roots, cach of which weighs‘about go pounds, (in all 2160 
pounds) and coits about 6d. Englifh, produce 100 pounds 
of raw fugar; that is, 20 pounds of roats produce nearl 

one pound of fugar. One hundred pounds of raw fugar give 
55 pounds of refined fugar, and 25 pounds of molafies. 
A\nother Ratement informs us, that.14 pounds of raw fugar 
gave 15 pound of lump-fugar, 12 pound of white powder 
fuger,and 13 of darker-coloured powder fugar, and eight 
pounds of brown fyrup; from which more fugar might 
have been obtained. It is computed, in M. Achard’s ac- 
count, that a German fquare mile of land, (that is, 16 
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{quare miles, Englith), properly cultivated, would produce 
white beet fufficient to furnifh the whole Pruffian dominions 
with fugar. 

BETANCOS, EBrrayzos, or Biranze, in Geography, 
atown of Spain, in Galicia, 3 leagues from Corunna, 9 
from Compotteila, and 7 from Ferrol. It has a good har- 
bowr in the mouth of the river Mandeo. N. lat. 43° 15/5 
W.. jong. 7° 56’. 

BETEL, in Botany, an Indian plant, in great ufe and 
efteem throughout the Eait, where it makes a confiderable 
article of commerce. See Piper. 


The betel bears fome refemblance to the pepper-tree. It 
grows like ivy, and 'twifts round other trees. Its leaves are 
long and fharp-pointed, but broad towards the ftalk, and of 
a sate green colour. They are like thofe of ivy, only fofter, 
and full of red juice, which, among the Orientals, is repu- 
ted of wonderful virtue for fortifying the teeth, and render- 
ing the breath fweet. The Indians are continually chew- 
ing thefe leaves, which renders their lips fo red, and teeth 
black, a colour by them vaitly preferred to the whitenefs 
affeéted by the Europeans. 

The confumption of betel leaves is incredible ; no body, 
rich or poor, being without their box. of betel, which they 
prefent to each other by way of civility, as we do {nuff. In 
many places they chew the areca nut, either alone or mixt 
with the betel leaf and lime, and the leaves of this plant are 
fometimes chewed alone ; but they are too fharp, and ufually 
injure the teeth, and it is not uncommon to find men of 25 
wholly toothlefs in this part of the world, merely from their 
having chewed this plant to an exceffive degree. The pre- 
pared betel is a very common prefent among the poorer fort ; 
and on taking leave of a friend, it is always the cuftom to 
make him a prefent of a purfe of the leaves prepared for 
ufe. When the poorer fort are to appear before the rich, 
they always chew a large quantity of betel to give them a 
fweet breath ; and the women, on certain occafions, never 
fail to take largely of it as a provocative: On all vifits, 
the company is regaled with prepared betel. Theprincipal 
time of ufing it is after dinner, at which time, they fay, 
it prevents ficknefs at the ftomach; and they never abftain 
from it, except on the folemn occafions of tie funerals of 
their relations, and their days of fafting. Moderately 
uled, it is faid to ftrengthen the gums, corroborate the 
heart and ftomach, difcufs flatulencies, purge both the 
ftomach and brain, and prevent the fcurvy. If chewed after 
breakfaft it makes the breath {weet for the whole dry. The 
Portuguefe women are as fond of the betel as the Indians 
themfelves, and cannot live a day without it. It is faid, 
however, that few Europeans can accuftom themfelves to 
the ufe of it. On many occafions it produces ficknefs, and 
fometimes intoxication, of no long continuance. The 
Chinefe alfo ufe the leaves of betel, covered with quick- 
lime, and wrapped round the nut areca, which in fhape 
much refembles a nutmeg. They chew thefe leaves 
continually, and pretend that they ftrengthen the gums, 
comfort the brain, expel bile, nourifh the glands of the 
throat, and ferve as a prefervative againft the afihma; a 
difeafe which, from the heat of the climate, is very common 
in the fouthern provinces. They carry betel and areca 
(fee Areca) in boxes, and prefent it when they meet one 
another. 


BETELGEULE, or Bepercaezr, in Afronomy, 
a fixed ftar of the firlt magnitude in Oricn’s hind 
fhoulder, 
BETESKOE, in Geography, a town of Siberia, on the 
welt fide of.the Irtith, 230 miles S.E. of Tobolik. 
BETH, 
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BETH, in Literary Hifory, makes the title of a multi- 
tude of books in the Hebrew language; ¢. gr. * beth 
avoth,”’ or, the houfe of the fathers; ‘beth Elohim,” or, 
the houfe of God; * beth Ifrae],”” or, the houfe of Ifrael, 
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BETHABARA, i.e. the Houfe of Paffage, in Ancient 
Geography, is {uppofed by many to be the place at which 
men pafled over Jordan, over againft Jericho, at the com- 
mon ford of this river where the Ifraclites paffed it under 
Jofhua. Ch, ili. 16. Lightfoot refers it to the paffage at 
Scythopolis, out of the precinéts of Judza, where the Jews 
dwelt among the Syro-Grecians, over againft Galilee. 
Cellarius places it between thefe two, obferving that there 
were many paflages over Jordan. At this place, beyond 
Jordan, John is faid to have baptized. Chap. i. 28. Origen 
found, as he tells us, in almoft all his MSS., or, if we may 
judge from what follows, in every one of them, without ex- 
ception, this verfe thus written, “ Thefe things were done 
in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” 
But he rejects this reading for the following reafon: « As I 
have been in that country, in order to trace the footiteps of 
Chrift and his apoitles, I am perfuaded that we ought not 
to read Bethany in this paffage, but Bethabara. For 
Bethany, as the evangelift himielf relates, was the birth- 

lace of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, and only 15 ftadia 

m Jerufalem; but the Jordan was at leaft, to {peak in 
round numbers, 190 ftadia from that city. Nor is there any 
city whatfoever of the name of Bethany near to that river. 
But there is a city of the name of Bethabara on the banks of 
the Jordan, where, it is faid, John baptized.”?- To this 
alteration it has been objected, that Origen grounds the 
reading, which he has fubitituted for Bethany, on no other 
authonty than the relation of fuch perfons as conduét travel- 
lers to the places in Paleftine, which are mentioned in the 
facred writings. Thefe perfons either had no inclination to 
conduct Origen to the Bethany, which lay on the other fide 
of the Jordan, as the journey might have been attended with 
danger, on account of the tribes of wandering Arabs, who 
infeit that country ; or they were wholly iguorant of the 
place. Not to lole, therefore, their profits arifing from con- 
ducting ftrangers, they fhewed Bethabara to Origen, as the 
place where in baptized, and the learned father was cre- 
dulous enough to believe them. Befides, if the text itfelf 
be examined, Origen’s objections to the common reading 
will vanith. He fays, that Bethany lay near to Jerufalem, 
zod therefore at a diftance from the Jordan. But it may be 
alked, whether there was not more than one city of that 
name, and whether we mutt neceffarily fuppofe, that the 
city in queftion was the place where Lazarus refided. It 
appears, even from the expreflion ufed by St. John, that, 
whether we read Bethany, or Bethabara, there was more 
than one city of the name, which he mentioned. St. John 
mentiofis acircumttance by way of diltinguifhing it, and when 
he {peaks of Bethany beyond Jordan, we are led to fuppofe, 
that there were two cities of that name, and that the city 
which he meant was different from that which was fituate 
on the mount of Olives. But Origen fays, that there was 
no town of the name of Bethany on any part of the Jordan. 
To this it might be replied, that Origen hardly vifited all the 
towns on the bank of the Jordan, as he probably took the 
route pointed out by his guides, or that the wars between 
the Jews and the Romans had fo defolated, or altered the 
face of the country, that many towns might have exifted in 
the time of John the Baptift, of which no traces remained in 
the days of Origen. But this mode of reply is needlefs, be- 
caufe the evangelift ufes a very indeterminate expreflion, 
when he fays, that the place, where John baptized, was on 
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the other fide of the Jordan ; an expreffion which by no 
meaus implies that the town lay on the banks of that river ; 
for it might have been fituated either on the Jabbok, or on 
fome other {tveam confiderably to the eaftward, where John 
had a fufficient fupply of water for the purpofe of baptizing. 
The alteration, therefore, made by Origen, and which upon 
his authority, and that of Chryfoftom and Epiphanius, is 
introduced into our copies, was wholly without foundation. 
See Michaelis’s Introd. to the N. T. by Marth, vol. ii. 
Pp» 400. 

Beruanara, in Geography, the firft fettlement of the 
Moravians in America, in the lands of Wachovia, in North 
Carolina, begun in 1753, 6 miles N. of Salem, fituate on 
the welt fide of Graffy creek, which unites with the Gar- 
gales, and feveral others, and falls into the Yadkin, and 
containing a church of the United Brethren, and about 50 
dwelling houfes. 

BE'TH-ACHARA, or Beru-waccerim, (Jer. vi. 1.) 
i.e. houfe of the vineyard, a city feated on an eminence, be- 
tween Jerufalem and Tekoa. See Nehem. iii. 14. 

BETHAGLA, or Beru-wacta, a town of the tribe 
of Benjamin, (Jofh. xviii. 21.) on the northern boundary of 
the tribe of Judah. In the time of Jerome and Eufebius. 
there was a village in this fituation of the name of Agla, 
diftant ro miles from Eleutheropolis, towards Gaza. 

BETHA-GABRIS, now Barr-Dyrarim, a village of 
Syria, about 3 of a league to the fouth of El-Tell; fituated 
between Jerufalem and Afcalon. 

BETH-ANATH, Aoufe of a Song, of an Anfwer, or 
of Afflidion, a city of Naphtali. Jofh. xix. 38. 

BETHANO, Cape, in Geography, lies on the coaft of 
Chinan, or Quinan, off which is Pulo, or Ifland Canton, 
which is about 9 or 10 miles from the coalt. N. lat. 16°. 
E. long. 108° 30’. 

BETHANY, in Ancient Geography, a village at the foot 
of the mount of Olives, eaft of Jerufalem, in the way to Je- 
richo. It took its name from a part of ground fo called 
from ‘ Athene,” which fignifies the dates of palm-trees, 
which grew there plentifully. The town of Bethany, where 
Lazarus and his filters dwelt (John xi. 1.) and where he was 
raifed from the dead, was 15 furlongs, or about 2 miles dif- 
tant from Jerufalem (John xi. 18.)5 but the diftri&, or traé 
of ground, that bore that name, reached within § furlongs 
from Jerufalem, it being only a fabbath-day’s journey from 
it (John xxiv. 50. Actsi. 12.); and then commenced the 
traé&t called “ Bethphage,”’ from the * phagi,” i. ¢. the 
green figs which grow upon it, extending fo near to Jerufa- 
lem, that the outermoft {treet within the walls ‘was called by 
that name. A charge of felf-contradiétion has been alleged 
againit the evangelift Luke, from the paffage above cited. 
In the Gofpel he tells us, that Jefus afcended into heaven 
from Bethany, and in the Ads of the Apoftles, of which he 
is the reputed author, he informs us, that he afcended from 
Mount Olivet. This charge is founded on an ignorance of 
ancient geography, or muit proceed from an unwarrantable 
prejudice againit Chriltianity ; becaufe Bethany, as we have 
above obferved, was not only the name of a town, but of a 
diftriét of Mount Olivet adjoining tothe town. See Beru- 
ABARA. 

Beruany, or Bethania, in Geography, a Moravian fettle~ 
ment and poft town of America, in the lands of Wachovia, 
in North Carolina, begun in 1760, 9 miles N.W. of Salem ; 
containing about 60 houfes and a church. 

BETH-ARABAH, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
Judah (Jofh. xv. 6.), afterwards given to Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii, 22.) 

BETHARAMPHTHA, a town of Galilee, on the right 

bank 
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hank of the Jordan, on the weftern fide of the lake Genne- 

fareth, at the influx of the Jordan into that lake. Light- 

foot places it on the left bank of the Jordan in Perea. It 

was fortified and ornamented by Herod the tetrarch, and 

called  Julias,’’? in honour of Julia, the daughter of Au- 
uftus, and wife of Tiberius. See BeTusaipa. 

BETHARAN, or Beruara, a town of the Perwa be- 
yond Jordan, called alfo by the Syrians ‘¢ Betharamphtha,” 
and by Herod « Libias,”? or « Livias,’’ in honour of Livia, 
the wife of Auguftus. Jofephus calls it Julias, and con- 
founds it with the Betharamphtha of the preceding article : 
but it lay more to thé fouth, nearly, according to Ptolemy, 
in the fame latitude with Jerufalem, in the vicinity of the 
Dead fea, and of the mountains Abarim, Nebo, and Pifgah, 
and of the city Hefhbon. 

BETHAVEN, the Houfe of Iniquity, a name given to 
“ Bethel,’? by way of derifion, after the introduction of 
idolatry into it by Jeroboam. (Hofeaiv. 15. x. 5.) Beth- 
aven was alfo the name of a diftin® town near Bethel, and 
fouth-eaft of it, belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. Josh. 
Vil. 2. Xvili, 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 

BETH-BASI, a city of Judah, fortified hy the two 
Maccabees, Simon and Jonathan. 1 Maccab. ix. 62. 64. 

BETH-DAGON, a city of Afher (Joh. xix. 27.)— 
Alfo, a city of Judah (Joth. xv. 51.) fo called, becaute it 
had probably a temple of Dagon, betore the Iraelites took 
poffeffion of it. 

BETHEL, the Hou/e of God, a name given to that town, 
which was beforé called Luz, on account of Jacob’s vifion. 
(Gen. xxviii, 19.) They feem, however, to be diftinguifhed 
in Jofhua xvi, 2. though they were contiguous places ; 
and the name Luz might probably be loft in that of Bethel. 
It was a city of Samaria, on the confines of the tribes of 
Benjamin and Ephraim. Eufebius fays, that it was 12 
miles from Jerufalem in the way to Sichem. It obtained 
among the prophets the name of Bethaven, on account of 
its idolatry. 

The Mahometans believe their temple of Mecca to be 
founded on the ftone, on which the patriarch Jacob flept 
at Bethel, and hold it in great veneration. Some have fup- 
pofed that the fuperititious refpeét manifefted by the an- 
cients to their Betyli, or ftones anointed and confecrated to 
great men, after their death, derived its origin from Jacob’s 
pouring oil on the ftone of Bethel. See Baryzos. 

Berner, in Geography, a {mall Moravian fettlement 
in America, on the Swetara river, in Pennfylvania, 14 miles 
from Mount Joy.—A townfhip in Dauphin county.—Alfo, 
a townfhip in Windfor county, Vermont, containing 473 
inhabitants, N.N.W. of, and bounded by Stockbridge, 
and about 67 miles N.N. eafterly of Bennington. Hence 
rifes a {mall branch of White-river.—Alfo, a townfhip in 
Delaware county, Pennfylvania. 

BETHENCOURT, Joun ne, in Biography, a Norman 
baron, in the beginning of the 15th century, obtained a 
grant from Henry III. of Caitile, of the Canary iflands, 
erected into a kingdom in 1344, by pope Clement VI. 
Having vifited thefe iflands in 1402, Bethencourt returned 
to them, and by afliftance from Henry, conquered them, held 
them under the title of king, as a fief of the crown of Cattile, 
and tran{mitted the poffeflion of them te his family for fome 
generations. His pofterity fettledin Spain. Although his 
conquett of thefe iflands was not complete, Bethencourt is 
reckoned the firft Chriftian who fubdued the Canary ifles, 
which before his time had been occafionally vifited by free- 
booters. Robertfon’s Hilt. Amer. vol. i, p. 54 

Bersencourr, James DE, phyfician at Rouen, where he 
practifed with much reputation, towards the end of the 15th 
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and the beginnisig of the 16th centuries, is now only known by 
his treatife on the venereal difeafe, ee in the year 1527. 
under the fingular title of « Nova Penitentialis Quadrige- 
fima, nec non Purgatorium, in Morbum Gallicum, feu Ve- 
nereum, una cum Dialogo aque argenti, et ligni guiaci 
luctantium fuper diéti morbi prelatura. Opus fruétife- 
rum.’’ Paris, 8vo. . By his penitence, he means the ftrié 
regimen enjoined thofe who underwent the guiacum, or 
{weating procefs, for the cure of the lues, and by the pur- 
gatory, the pains and torments endured while under the 
falivation by mercury, for the fame purpofe. Though he 
treats of the method of curing by the guiacums, as well as 
that of mercury, yet’ he manifeftly gives the preference to 
the latter mode, which is laid down by him, Aftruc fays, 
in a more judicious manner, than it had been by any pre- 
ceding writer. He fays the difeafe was unknown to the 
ancients, and that it made its firft appearance, or was firlt 
noticed in Europe, about the year 1,95. He does not con- 
fider it as imported from America, or the Weit Indies, by 
the Spaniards, but as procured from caufes fimilar to thofe~ 
that occafion the plague, and other infectious difeafes. Af 
truc commends the work, but it has not obtained a place in 
Luifinus’s collection of treatifes on the complaint. Adtruc 
de Morb. Gall. Haller. Bib. Med. 
BETHENNABRIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Perza, into which the Jews, who fled from Gadara after 
it was taken by Velpafian, retired, and which was forced by 
the tribune Placidus, before his complete reduction of Perza. 
BETHER, Movunrains of, are mentioned in the Song 
of Solomon, ch. viii. 14. Some fuppofe Bether to be Be- 
thoron, called Bether by Eufebius, and Bethara by Jofephus. 
Bether was taken by the emperor Adrian, in the rebellion of 
Barchochebas, (See Barcnocuersas.) Others will have it 
to be Betharis, between Cxfarea and Diofpolis ; and others 
again Bether, mentioned in the LX X. (Jof. xv. 60.)among the 
cities of Judah. Calmet fuppofes it to be Upper Bethoron, 
or Bethora, between Diofpolis and Czfarea. Eufebius 
fpeaks of Betharim vear Diofpolis, and when he mentions 
Wesker, which was taken by Adrian, he fays, it was in the 
neighbourhood of Jerufalem. Ec. Hift. 1. iv. c. 6. 
BETHESDA, the name of a pool at Jerufalem, of 
which we have an account in the Gofpel by -St. John, 
ch. v. 1—7. It was called in the Greek xorupPndea reo8a- 
‘in, and in the vulgate ‘* Pifcina prebatica,”’ becaufe, as fome 
have fuppofed, the fheep of the facrifices, called in Greek 
eoSalx, were wafhed init; or, aecording to others, becaufe 
the blood of the facrifices ran into it. But neither of thefe 
fuppofitions is fatisfactorily proved. The fheep were pro- 
bably wathed as foon as they were bought in the adjoining 
market, from which they were driven into this pool, which 
always contained a fufficient quantity of water for this pur- 
pofe. The latter fuppofition could not poffibly have been 
realized ; fince, in that cafe, the blood mutt firit have de- 
{cended, and afterwards afcended to this pool, as there was 2 
drain or ditch between the pool and the temple, and a bridge 
over it for paffing into the temple. Hence Dr. Pococke, 
who adopted the idea of the blood’s running into the pool, 
was obliged to feek for lower ground on the other fide of the 
temple, and to place it in a fituation where it did not exilt, 
as any one may fatisfy himfelf by adverting to the plan of the 
temple at Jerufalem. The fituation of the fheep-gate, near 
which this pool, or bath, ftood, was on the fouth-eait wall of 
Jerufalem, and therefore a great part of the city lay between 
that and the temple, as the accurate Dr. Lightfoot has fhewn 
in his ‘¢ Harmony of the Evangeliits,” p. 666. The appel- 
lation * Bethefda’”? has therefore been erroneoufly derived 
from FUTWYN MD» domus effufionis, the fink-houfe, or drain. 
The 
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The etymology, therefore, of thofe who derive “ Bethefda” 
_from AAD MD» the boxe of mercy, is much more jut 
and appropriate; becaufe it expreffed the kind defign with 
which this bath was conitruGed, and the falutary purpofes 
to which it was applied. The hiftory informs us, that this 
pool had five porches, porticoes, or cloyfters, which might 
very reafonably have been the cafe, notwithftanding its 
obloag figure; one being on each hand of the entrance ia 
the middle of one fide, and three on the other fides. Dr. 
Lightfoot fuggeits, that the bafon itfelf might be in the 
form of a pentagon, and that thefe cloyfters might corre- 
fpond to its five fides. Mr. Maundrell (Journey, p. 107.) 
whe took a view of this pool, in 1696, informs us, that it is 
120 paces long, 40 broad, and 8 deep; but without water; 
and that at the weft end he found fome old arches, then 
" dammed’ up, which, though only three in number, were fup- 
pofed to be the five porches, in which fat the lame, halt, and 
blind. This pool, he adds, is contiguous, on one fide, to 
St. Stephen’s gate, and on the other to the area of the tem- 
ple. In thefe porticoes difeafed and debilitated perfons lay, 
as ee for the moving of the water :”? for at the time of a 
certain » which fome have fuppofed to be the paffover, 
and others the pentecoft, or rather, according to the feafon, 
i.e. occafionally, at certain intervals of time, an angel de- 
fcended into the pool, and troubled the water; whofoever 
then firft, after the troubling of the water, ftepped in, was 
made whole of whatever difeafe he had.’’ Some have fup- 
pofed that the miraculous cure, recorded in this hiftory, was 
reftri@ed to the feafon of the particular feaft mentioned in 
the firft verfe of the chapter; and thus they account for the 
filence of Philo and Jofephus with regard to this miracle, 
But thofe, who imagine that thefe waters had a fanative 
quality on other occafions, think the filence of thefe Jewith 
writers to be of little importance ; as they have omitted the 
mention of other more important occurrences in our Lord’s 
hiftory, which they had an opportunity of knowing ; fuch 
us the variety and multitude of fignal miracles which he per- 
formed in the courfe of his miniltry. The majority of wri- 
ters have regarded the cures wrought at this place asa ftand- 
ing miracle among the Jews, and yet they have been fur- 
prifed that Jofephus, in particular, fhould omit to mention 
a faét fo honourable to his nation. Others have, therefore, 
conceived, that the miraculous healing quality of thefe waters 
was a peculiar honour conferred on the pertonal appearafice 
of the Son of God upon earth. To this purpofe Dr. Dod- 
dridge (in loc.) after Calvin, obferves, that God, to add the 
greater luftre to his Son’s miracles, as well as to thew that his 
ancient people were not entirely forgotten by him, had been 
pleafed of late to perform fome fupernatural cures at this 
place. With refpe& to the defcent of the angel into the 
pool, and the effeét produced by his ftirring the water, dif- 
ferent hypothefes have been propofed. Grotius thinks, that 
the angel is faid to have defcended, not becaufe he was ever 
feen to do fo, but becaufe the Jews were perfuaded that God 
brought fuch things to pafs hy the miniftration of angels ; 
fo that from the violent motion of the water, and the effeét 
rr by it, the prefence of an angel was reafonably 
uppofed. Dr. Hammond (in loc.) fuppofes, that the blood 
ar ¢ great number of facrifices, wafhed in this pool, com- 
municated a falutary efficacy to the water, upon its being 
ftirred up by an angel, or meflenger, deputed for this pur- 
pofe by the high-prieft ; which hypothefis Dr. Doddridge 
reprefents to be as unphilofophical, as it is unfupported by 
hiftory and antiquity. Mr. Fleming (Chriftology, vol. i. 
«13—15.) in order to avoid the apparent difficulties of the 
diteral interpretation, rejects the latter part of the third and 
po ee a the fourth verfe, as a {purious addition of fome 
OL . 
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ignorant monk in the 8thror gth century ; becaufe that part 
is wanting in the Cambridge, or Beza’s MS. and is written 
by a later hand in the margin of that in the French .king’s 
library, highly extolled by Lamy in his “ Harmony.” But 
this paflage is found in all the other moft celebrated MSS., 
in the Syriac verfion, and in the other verfions of the Poly- 
glott. Kutter’s obfervations, relating to the genuinenefs of 
this text, in the preface to his edition of Mill’s New Tefta- 
ment, deferve to be coniidered. But with regard to the 
fubjeét in difpute, it fhould be recollected, that the fwenth 
verle, which none quettion, implies, that the water, after being 
troubled, had a miraculous virtue, which extended only to 
tie firlt that went in, and cured his difeafe, whatever might 
be its nature. Dr. Doddridge fuggefis the following folu- 
tion of this difficulty; the greateit, as he acknowledges, that 
occurs in the hiftory of the evangelifls, and with refpe& to 
which none of the numerous writers who have replied to Mr. 
Woolfton had given him fatisfaction. He fuppofes this 
pool might be remarkable for fome mineral virtue attending 
the water ; and this circumitance, together with its being fo 
near the temple, where a bath was fo much needed for re- 
ligious purpofes, may account for the ftately cloytters erected 
around it. Some time before this paffover, an extraordinary 
commotion had been probably obferved in the water; and 
Providence fo ordered it, that the next perfon who acciden- 
tally bathed here, being under fome great diforder, experj- 
enced an immediate and unexpected cure. The like pheno- 
menon, in fome other defperate cafe, was probably obferved 
ina fecond commotion. ‘i'hefe commotions and cures might 
happen periodically, perhaps every fabbath, for fome weeks 
or months. This the Jews would naturally afcribe to fome 
angelic power, as they did afterwards the voice from heaven, 
(John xii. 29.) though no angel appeared. On account of 
their ingratitude to Chritt for this miracle, and thofe wrought 
at the former paffover, and in the intermediate f{pace, this 
celeftial vifitant probably returned no more ; and therefore, it 
may be obferved, that though the evangelift {pealss of the 
pool as ftill at Jerufalem, when he wrote, yet he mentions 
the défeent of the angel, as a thing which had been, but not 
as {till coftinuing. ‘This may account for the filence of Jo- 
fephus, who'was not born when it happened; and who, if 
he heard the report of it, would ee {peculation and hy- 
pothefis to fa&t, and recur to fome indigefted and unmean- 
ing harangues on the unknown force of imagination ; or if 
he fecretly fufpeéted it to be true, his dread of the marvel- 
lous, and his fear of difgufting his Pagan readers with it, 
might as well lead him to fupprefs this, as to difeuife the 
paflage through the Red Sea, and the Divine Voice from 
mount Sinai, in fo mean and foolifh a manner, as it is known 
he does. Befides, the relation which this faét bore to the 
hiftory of Jefus, would make him peculiarly cautious in 
treating upon it, ae it would have been difficult to handle it 
at once with decency and fafety. The ingenious and learned 
bifhop Pearce, in his excellent “ Vindication of Chrilt’s 
Miracles,” p. 68, &c. agrees with Dr. Doddridge in the 
moft material circumftances of his hypothefis. 

BETH-GAMUL, the houfe of the weaned, or of the 
camel, a city of the Moabites, in the tribe of Reuben. Jer. 
xviii. 23. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH, the houfe of defolation, or, of 
pofition, or, of denomination, a city of Reuben (Joh. xiii. 20,) 
afterwards poffefled by the Moabites. Ezck, xxv. 9. 

RETH-LEBAOTH, the houfe of lionsffery a city of 
Simeon, (Jofh. xix. 6.) fometimes called Lebaoth. Jof. 
XV. 32. 

DETHLEHEM, the houfe of bread, a city of Judah, 
(Jofh. xvii. 74) generally called * Bethlehem of Judah,” 
Mm to 
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to diftinguihh it from another of the fame name in Zebulun. 
It is feated on the declivity of a hill, 6 miles fouth from Je- 
rufalem, according to Eufebius and Jerom. It is like- 
wife called « Ephratah,”? (Gen. xlviti. 7, Mic. v. 2.) 

his city was not very confiderable either for its extent or 
riches ; but it hasacquired peculiar diftinGtion on account of 
its having been the place of our Sayiour’s nativity. It was 
alfo the city of David’s nativity. In and near this city tra- 
vellers are fhewn the place where our Saviour was born, which 
is faid to have been a cave fouth of the city, and belonging 
to the inn, or caravanferai, whither Jofeph and Mary retired. 
Jeiom informs us, that Adrian, in order to erafe the remem- 
brance of the place where Chrift was born, planted over the 
cave a grove of tall trees in honour of Adonis, fo that when 
the feltivals of this infamous deity were celebrated, the holy 
grotto echoed with the lamentations made in commemora- 
tion of Venus’s lover. Here is alfo feen a large church 
built by St. Helena, in the form of a crofs, and fo lofty as 
to command an extenfive profpeét of the adjacent country. 
The roof is elevated, flat, and compofed of cedar within, 
and leaded without. The nave is fupported on both fides 
by two rows of marble pillars, each made of one piece, and 
11 ina row, forming as it were five naves, feparated from 
each other by thofe rows of pillars, on each of which is the 
picture of fome faint. Over the pillars the wall is covered 
with mofaic work, on a gold ground. The marble which 
formerly overlaid the walls has been removed by the Turks 
for adorning their mofques. The three upper ends of the 
erofs terminate in three femicircles, haying in each an altar. 
Over the chancel is a ftately cupola, covered on the outfide 
with lead, and within adorned with mofaic work. Adjoin- 
ing to the church is the monattery of the Francifcans. The 
gardens are defended with ftreng walls; and through the 
chapel is a paflage to a fquare cave, in which they fay the 
Innocents were buried. Beyond this are paflages to the 
tombs of St. Jerom, St. Paula, and Euftochium, and of 
Enufebius of Cremona ; and beyond thefe is a grotto or cell, 
called the fchool of St. Jerom, where he is faid to have 
Jodged when he tranflated the Bible. At the end of another 
vault or chapel, 12 feet wide and 40 long, whofe floor is 
paved and fides lined with white marble, and roof adorned 
with mofaic work, now much decayed, is an arched con- 
cavity, with an altar, having over it the picture of the na- 
tivity, and under it a vault, in the middle of which is a ftar 
formed of many coloured ftones, marking the place where 
they fay our Saviour was born ; and near this 1s the manger 
where they pretend he was laid, which is hewn out of a 
rock, and new flagged with white marble. See Mount 
Caxrvary, and JERUSALEM. 

Bethlehem is now called Bait-el-laham; which fee. The 
country in which it is fituated is happy with re{peét to foil, 
air, and water. With the latterit is fupplied by a low aque- 
“du, or ftone channel, which formerly paffed to Jerufalem. 
The “ fons fignatus” is an exuberant fpring: it is received 
fucceflively by three large cifterns, one of which is well pre- 
ferved. In coming from the cifterns, and at a {mall diftance, 
is feen what is termed the “ delicie Solomonis,”’ a beautiful 
rivulet, which flows murmuring down the valley, and waters 
in its courfe fome gardens of excellent foil. [he brinks of 
this brook are adorned with a variety of herbage. The 
eonyent at this place contains, under the fame roof, the dif- 
ferent tenets of Latins, Armenians, and Greeks. Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, &c. p- 363. 

We fhall here obferye, that no inconfiderable pains and in- 
genuity have been exercifed to reconcile the quotation of the 
evangelift Matthew, ch. ii. 6. relating to Bethlehem, with 
the original text of the prophet Micah, ch. v,2. The difs 


ficulty may be obviated, fays an ingenious writer, or at leaft 
the appearance of inconfiftency removed, by a proper tranf- 
lation of the latter text. ‘ And thou, Bethlehem Ephrataly 
art little in being among the thoufands of Judah ; for out of thee 
will come forth unto me aruler over I/racl. That is, thou haft 
but little honour m being among the thoufands of Judah, 
compared with that which will accrue to thee from giving 
birth to the Meffiah.””? Thus the LXX feem to haye un- 
derftood it. Forms of fpeech fimilar to this, 2dxyws rain, 
by no means the leaft for the greate/?, are not uncommon. (See 
Homer. 1. A. 277. Callim. Hym. Di. 33. Hym. Ap. 31. 

Eurip. Androm. 81, &c.) ‘This mode of interpretation is 
confirmed by Lightfoot from the Chaldee paraphrait ; and 
{cems to be preferable to that of St. Jerom, or jof Dr. Po- 
cocke. The former, who has been followed by fome others, 
is of opinion, that Matthew produced the paffage in Micah 
hiftorically, not as it was written by the prophet, but as it 
had been propofed by the priefts to Herod, fo that they 
fhould be accufed of falfe reading, if that were the cafe. The 
latter, in his notes on the Porta Mofis of Maimonides, thinks, 
that 47, in Micah, rendered /it/e in the Englifh tranflation, 
has the contrary fignification to its ufual one of mean or little, 
viz. that of noble or illuffrious, and for countenancing this 
conjeCture he cites Jer. xlviii. 4. and the Chaldee paraphrafe 
upon that paflage. Grotius, Olearius, and others, have pro- 
pofed that the Hebrew text and the Greek LXX verfion 
fhould be read and tranflated by way of interrogation. Heb. 
“ Art thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, the leaft among the thoufands 
of Judah ? No: out of thee fhall he come forth to me, &c. ize. 
I will raife up him, &c. Greek LXX. drt thou, Bethlehem, 
the houfe of Ephratah, the leaft to be among the thoufands of 
Judah ? No: out of thee, &c.’? The learned bifhop Pearce 
has adopted this mode of tranflation ; and in favour of it he 
urges, that the Hebrew word >$yy, in Micah, rendered 
little, may be rendered the leaf?, as it aétually is in Judges, 
vi. 15. 1 Sam.ix. 21. Jerem. xlix. 26. and 1. 45.- He 
alfo obferves, that both in the Hebrew and in the Greek of 
the O. and N. Teft. it is not unufual for a fentence to be 
underftood by way of interrogation, though there is no 
mark placed at the beginning of the fentence, ufed in either 
of the languages fora mark of interrogation. To this pur- 
pofe he refers for the Hebrew to 2 Sam. xvi. 29. 1 Kings, 
xxi. 7. Job ii. 10. xli. 1. Zech. viii. 6. and for the 
Greek to 2 Sam. xviii. 29. Matt. xi. 3. Mark xiv. 61. 

He adds further, that when words are thus ufed interroga- 
tively, there is often at the end of them an anfwer of Yes, or 
No, to be fupplied in the fenfe, though it is not expreffed in 
the words. This is very common with thofe who write in the 
Hebrew language, or with thofe, who, being Hebrews, 

write in Greek. In the N, T. the word, Wo, 1s to be fup- 
plied in ¢ Cor. x. 19, 20. The fame mode of {peaking is 

found in + Cor. xii. 31. As viii. 31. and an inftance, 

where Yes is to be fupplied, is to be found in 1 Cor, ix. 20: 

From thefe remarks the learned prelate concludes, that, if 
this be the cafe, an interrogation witha Wo to be fupplied as 

an an{wer to it, is the fame as a negative not put in interro= 
gation ; or, in other words, to afl whether any thing is the 

leaft, and to anfwer No, as the Hebrew text and LXX ver- 
fion do, is the fame as to affirm, that it is not the leaf, as 

Matthew does. Either of the above interpretations will 

effeCtually fuperfede the perplexity of St. Jerom, and the 

objections of Dr, Middleton, in his ** Works,” vol. ii. p. 59. 

See Wakefield’s “« New Tranflation of the Gofpel of 
St. Matthew,” p. 26. ‘ Pearce’s Commentary,’’ vol. i. 

a tOe 
F BeTHLEeneEM, a town of the tribe of Zebulun, (Jofh. 
xix. 15.) of obfcure and unknown fituation. 
BETHLENEM, 
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Berurexem, in Geography, a town of the Netherlands, 
in Brabant. N. lat. 51° 2’. E. long. 4° 40. 

BetHrekem. See Berem. 

BetHLexem, a town of America, in Albany county, 
New York, fruitful in paftures, and affording large quanti- 
ties of excellent butter. By the ftate cenfus of 1796, 388 
of the inhabitants areelectors.—Alfo, a townthip in Berkthire 
county, Maffachufetts, containing 261 inhabitants. It lies 
about 10 miles S. of E. from Stockbridge, and 130 from 
Botton, and borders on the Tyringham and Loudon.— 
Alfo, atownfhip in Hunterdon county, New Jerfey, fituate 
at the head of the fouth branch of Rariton river, and con- 
taining 1335 inhabitants, including 31 flaves.—Alfo, a town- 
fhip in Litchfield county, Connecticut, joining Litchtield 
county on the north, and Woodbury on the fouth.—Alfo, 
a poft town in Northampton county, Pennfylvania, which is 
a celebrated fettlement of the United Brethren of the Pro- 
teftant epifcopal church, as they term themfelves. It is 
fituate on Lehigh river, a weitern branch of the Delaware, 
53 miles northerly from Philadelphia, and 18 foutherly from 
the Wind Gap. The town ftands partly on the lower banks 
of the Manakes, a fine creek, which affords trout, and other 
fifh, in a healthful and pleafant fituation, and in fummer is 
much frequented by gentry from different parts. In 1787, 
there were 60 dwelling-houfes of ftone, well built, and 600 
inhabitsnts. Befides the meeting-houfe, this place has three 
other public buildings, which are fpacious; one for the 
fingle brethren, one eS the fingle fifters, and the other for 
the widows. In a houfe adjoining the church is a {chool 
for females, and fince 1787, a boardingsfchool for young 
ladies, under the direction of the minifter of the place, who 
alfo fuperintends the beys’ {chool, kept in a feparate houfe. 
Both thefe f{chools are in high repute, and much frequented. 
At the lower part of the town there is an hydraulic machine 
of fimple pe Ey that raifes the water from a [pring to 
a refervoir, at the height of 100 feet, whence it is con- 
duéted by pipes into the feveral ftrects of the town. In this 
town are Vito a ftore, with a general affortment of goods, a 
large tan-yard, a grift-mill, a fulling-mill, an oil-mill, and a 
faw-mill, and on the banks of the Lehigh, a brewery. N. 
Tat. 40° 37. W. long. 75° 14. ‘ 

Betruvrenem, Star of, in Botany. See ORN#THOGALUM. 

BETHLEHEMITES, or Beruremires, in Church 
Hiftory, a fort of monks introduced into England in the year 
1257, habited like the Dominicans, except that, on their 
breait, they wore a ftar with five rays, in memory of the ftar 
or comet which appeared over Bethlehem at the nativity of 
our Saviour. They were celled at Cambridge, and had only 
one houfe in England. 

There is alfo an order of Bethlehemites ftill fubfifting in 
Peru, who have convents at Lima; one called of the incura- 
bles, the other of our Lady of mount Carmel. Thefe Beth- 
lehemites came originally from the city of Guatimala in 
Mexico, where they were inftituted by the venerable Peter 
Jofeph of Betaneur, a native of the town of Chafna, or Villa 
Fuerte, on the ifland of Teneriff, in 1626, for the fervice of 
the poor. After his death, which happened in 1667, his 
congregation was approved of by a bull of Clement X. in 
1672, and in 1674. Innocent XI. in 1687, created it into 
a community of regulars. Before this time it had paffed 
from Guatimala aig) Pe and from thence, in 1671, to 
Lima. In the city of St. Miguel de Piura, they took pof- 
feffion of the hofpital of St. Ann, in 1678, and of that of 
St. Sebaftian, in Truxillo, in 1680. Their probity and dili- 

nce in difcharging thefe trufts induced other places to 

eleé& them as direétors of their hofpitals, and among the reft, 
the city of Quito, The fathers of their order go bare-footed, 
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and wear a habit of dark brown colour, nearly refembling that 
of the capuchins, whofe order they alfo imitate, in not fhaving 
their beards. On one fide of their cloakis an image of ourLLady 
of Bethlehem. Everyfixth year they meet to choofeagenerel, 
which ceremony is performedalternately at Mexicoand Lima. 

The Bethlehemites, though outwardly of great fimplicity, 
pafs for the moft refined politicians; infomuch as to be called 
the quinteflence of the Carmelites and Jefuits. They are all 
friars. For their almoner they choofe a fecular prieft, wiiom 
they hire, and who has no vote in the chapter. 

BETHLEM, Gasor, in Biography, prince of Tranfy}- 
vamla, was a defcendant of a family of rank, but very {mall 
property, and attached to the sf ea religion. By his 
valour he obtained the favour of Gabriel Battori ; but hav- 
Ing ingratiated himfelf with the Porte, in a vifit to Conflan- 
tinople, he obtained a force which énabled him to expel 
Battori, and to eftablifh himfelf as prince or waiwode, in 
1613. He was afterwards led by ambition to extend his 
dominions, and under the advantage of an alliance with 
Frederic, the eletor palatine, and newly declared king 
of Bohemia, he made an irruption into Upper Hungary, 
in 1619. Having reduced this country, he received the 
fubmiffion of Lower Hungary, and in his march towards Vi- 
enna he took Prefburg, and was acknowledged prince of 
Hungary. The afliftance which was afforded him by the 
oppreffed proteftants, induced him to eftablifh liberty of 
confcience throughout Hungary. At an aflembly of the 
ftates, he was declared king; but in confequence of a treaty 
concluded between him and the emperor, he renounced the 
title and dignity of king of Hungary, and was made in re- 
turn prince of the empire, with the poffeffion of two duchies 
in Silefia, and {everal caftles and diftri¢ts in Hungary. His 
reftlefs difpofition however led him to violate the treaty, and, 
in 1624, he overran Hungary, till he was defeated by the 
imperial general, and obliged to take refuge in Caffovia. 
Upon this a treaty of peace was negociated, by which he 
renounced all pretenfions to Hungary, and all konnetions 
with the enemies of the houfe of Auttria, and was invefted 
with feveral lordfhips in Silefia, and with authority over 
Tranfylvania during life. After this period he remained 
quiet; and falling into a dropfy, ‘died in 1629. He left 
legacies both to the emperor and grand feignor. Gaber 
married the daughter of John Sigifmond, elector of Bran- 
denburgh. Mod. Univ. Hitt. oot XXVil. p. 2, &c. 

BETH-MAON, the bou/e of habitation, or, of iniquity, in 
Ancient Geography, a city of the Moabites, in the tribe of 
Reuben. Jer. xlviii. 23. 

BETH-MARCHABOTH, the houfe of chariots, or, of 
bitternefs extind, a city in the tribe of Simeon. P 

BETH-MAUS, a village of Galilee, between Sephoris 
and Tiberias, diftant, according to Jofephus, 4 fladia from 
the latter. Lightfoot fuppofes it to be the Beth-meon of 
the Talmud. 

BETH-NIMRAH, the hou/e of the leopard, or, of rebel- 
lion, or, of bitterne/s, a city in the tribe of Gad. Numb, 
XXX. 36. : © 

BETHOANNABA, or Beru-nannasan, atown, ac- 
cording to Eufebius, 4 miles eaft from Diofpolis. The name 
preferves fome remains of the word Nob, where the taber- 
nacle continued for fome time, in the reign of Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxi. 1. According to Jerom, Nob was not far from Diofpolis, 

BETHOGLA, the boule of the feap or tance, the name of 
two places: one fixed by Eufebius, 8 miles from Gaza; the 
other by Jerom, 2 miles from Jordan. The Bethogla of 
Eufebius is probably part of the tribe of Judah. Joth. xv. 6. 
The Bethogla of Jerom belong to that of Benjamin.” Jofh, 


xviii. 21. : 
Mmz BETHOME, 
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qa BETHOME, or Beruora, was otherwile called Julias, 
nd was the birth-place of the prophet Joel. The imha- 
bitants of Bethome rebelled againft Alexander Jannzus. 
‘The town was taken, and they were Tent captives to Jeru- 
falem. : 
BETHONEA, or Bevu-osnea, was fituated 15 miles 
eaft from Cefared, aud was famous, according to Eufebins 
and Jerom, for its beneficial hot baths. 


BETHORON, a town’ of Samaria. The Scriptures 
ti 


Were poth built by Sherah, grand-daughter: of Ephram 

ftored by Solomon after they had 
17. °2'Chron, vii: 5). “‘Pheir 
ice from one, another was almoft the whole breadth of 
the tribe of Ephraim; the Upser being inthe north, and 
the Lower inthe fouth ef that tribe. The former-was fitu- 
ated in the road from Coxftantinople to Antioch, and the 
fame with Beiaron of Antonine’s itinerary ; or Betara, placed 
between Czfarea and Diofpolis. The latter was feated ona 
mountain, on the public road to Lydda and Czfarea, diftant 
roo ftadia, or about 12 miles from Jerufalem; and hence it 
has been allotted by fome to the tribe of Benjamin. Jerom 
fays, that "Paula paffed through both the Bethorotis in her 
way from Naploufe to Jerufalem. See Biruer. 

BETH-PALATH, or Beru-rerera, the houfe of de- 
liverance, or of expulfion, a city:in the moft fouthern part of 
the tribe of Judah. Jofh. xv. 27. Nehem: xi. 26. This 
city was furrendered to the tribe of Simeon. 

BEVH-PAZZETZ, the houfe of divifion, a city ta the tribe 
of Iffachar. Jofh. xix. 21. 

BETH-PEOR, or Beru-rnacor, the temple of Peor, 
a city of Moab given to the tribe of Reuben, (Dent. iv. 46.) 
where the idol Baal-Peor was worfhipped. Numb. xxv. 3. 
It was fituated on the other fide of Jordan, oppofite to 
mount Pecr, or Phagor. 

BETHPHAGE, a village at the foot of mount Olivet, 
between Bethany and Jerufalem, and about 15 furlongs from 
the latter. See-BerHany. 

BETHSAIDA, a city of the half tribe of Manaffeh, 
near the defert of the fame name. It was fituated, accord- 
ing to Pliny, on the eait, or on the Arabian fhore of the lake 
of Gennefareth, in Batanea, and the lower Gaulonites, ac- 
cording to Jofephus, at the beginning of the mountainous 
country. It was a place of filhing, according to Bochart, 
and a place of hunting, fays Dr. Lightfoot, fo called be- 
caufe it ftood near Naphtali, where were many deer. Gen. 
xlix. 21. It was raifed by Philip, the brother of Herod the 
tetrarch, from the rank of a village to the honour cf a city, 
and called Ju/ias, in honour of the emperor’s daughter. It 
feems to have been different from Betharamphtha, called 
alfo Bethfaida Julias. See BerHarampuTua. This latter 
Bethfaida, which was on the weftern fhore of the lake of 
Gennefareth (Mark vi. 45. viii. 22.) was one of the cities 
againft which Chrift denounced a woe (Matt. xi. 21.) on 
account of its impenitence and infidelity, after the mighty 
works which he had performed in it. It was alfo the city 
where three apoftles dwelt, viz. Philip, Andrew, and Peter. 
John i. 45. 

BETH-SHALISHA, or Baar-sauisa, a town of Pa- 
leftine, in the canton of Thamna, 15 miles north of Diofpo- 
lis, according to Eufebius, and fouth-eaft of Antipatris. 

BETHSAN, or Berusean, a town of Samaria in the 
half tribe of Manaffeh, upon the borders of Galilee, on this 
fide Jordan, and about half a league from it. It wasthe capital 
of a diltrict of the fame name, extending to Perea. In 


fallen to decay (1 Kings ix. 
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2 Maccabees xii. 2g. it is placed 600 ftadia, or 75 miles 
from Jerufalem. Jofephus fays, that it was the largeit town 
of the Decapolis, and that it was 120 ftadia, or 15 miles: 
from Tiberias. It was upon the wails of this city that the 
Philiftines, after the battle of Gilboa, hung the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan, which were removed in the night by thé 
inhabitants of Jabefh-Gilead, and honourably imterred, un- 
der a grove of oaks near the city. (1 Sam. xxxi, 10, &c.) In 
proce!s of time it was called Scythopolis, which name it de- 
rived from the Scythians, who, in the reign of Jofiah, king 
of Judah, about 635 years befere Chrift, made an irruption 
into Paleitine, and left a colony at Bethfan. ‘Steph. Byz. 
and Phny call it Nyfa. Bryant (Anal, Myth. -vol. ia. 
p- 415.) deducesitsname Bethian, from beth, houfe, ortemple; 
and fan, or fhan, an ancient denomination of the fun, under 
which he was worfhipped ; and he fuppoies, that he had a 
temple in this city, to the walls of which the body of Saul 
was faftened. Images of the fun, under the appellation of 
Zanes, were peculiar to Sparta. ‘This city, according to 
him, was built by the Cuthite Cphite, or Hivites, fome of 
whom fettled in that part of Canaan, called Galilee. As 
Ophite, they worfhipped the fun under the figure of a fer- 
pent, and they were fuppoted to be Heliada, or offspring 
of the fun, ‘Phe ferpent they ftyled fan or fhan; but as 
the Hebrew /ban fignitied alfo atooth, the Grecians inftead 
of faying that the Sparti had their origin from the’ ferpent 
deity, the fun, made them take their nfe from the teeth of 
a ferpent. 
BETH-SHEMESH, the houfe cf ihe fun, or of fervices 
a Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, or of Judah, for it is 
aflizned to the one and to the other; diftant, according to 
Enfebius, 10 miles from Eleutheropolis, in the way to Ni- 
copolis, or Emmaus. 1 Sam. vi. 12. Jofh. xiv. gi. 1 Kings 
iv. 5.—Alfo, a city of the tribe of Iffachar. Jofh. xix. 38 
—Alfo, a city of the tribe of Naphtali. Jofh. xix. 38. 
Judg.i. 33. 
BETH-SUR, or Beru-zur, the houfe of the rock, or, 
of the band, a city with a ftrong fortrefs, feated on a high 
rock, in the tribe of Judah (Joth. xv. 38.) diftant, accord- 
ing. to Eufebius, 20 miles from Jerufalem, on the read to 
Hebron. It was fortified by. Rehoboam, to keep the 
Danites in awe. (2 Chron. x1. 7.) When it was belieged by 
Lyfias, under Anticchus, the fon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, with an army of 60,000 foot, and 5000 horfe, Ju- 
das Maccabeus came with 10,000 men to its fuccour, and 
ocbliged Lyfias to raife the fiege, and defeated his army. 
B..C. 165. 1 Maccab. iv. 28. vi. 7. Bryant derives the 
name of this city from beth, temple, and fur, a name given 
to the fun, under which appellation he had temples and 
worthip. : 
BETH-TAPPUA, the apple or orchard houfe, a city of 
Judah (Jofh. xv. 53.) faid, by Eufebius, to be the laft city 
of Paleftine in the way to Egypt ; 14 miles from Raphia, 
BETHUL, or Beruven, a city of Galilee, belonging 
to thetribe of Simeon, (Jofh. xix. 4.) probably the fame with 
Bethelia, reprefented by Sozomen in his hiftory, as belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of Gaza, well-peopled, and adorned 
with feveral temples remarkable for their ftru€ture and an- 
tiquity ; particularly a pantheon, or temple, dedicated to 
all the gods, feated on aneminence made of earth, which 
commanded the whole city. Jerom, {peaking of Bethelia, 
fays, that from thence to Pelufium was a thort Neate of 
five days. Among the bifhops of Paleftine, we find one of 
Bethelia, Reland, lic. 35. p. 208. This was probably 
the fame with Bethulia, celebrated on account ofits fiege by 
Holofernes, at which he was killed by Judith. Judith, 
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BETHUNE, in Biography. See Surry. 

‘Berane, in Geagraphy, a town of France, and priacipal 
place of a diftrict, in the department of the itraits of Calais, 
feated’ on a rock in the little river Bietre. The number of 
inhabitants in the.town is eftimated at 5000, and in the can- 
ton at 15,956. Its territory contaihs 125 kiliometres, and 
17 communes. It formerly belonged to the couats of Flan. 
ders, but being taken by Gafton, duke of Orleans, in 1645, 
it was united to France by the peace of the Pyrences, and the 


fortifications were repzired under the direétion of M. Vau-* 


ban. In 1710, it was captured by the allied army, under 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, and reitored to 
Franee in 1713, at the peace of Utrecht. This city and 
the caftle are together of a triangular figure ; but the caitle 
itielf is an irregular building. The houfes are mean, and 
thé ttreets are ill paved, but it contains feveral churches and 
convents, and a large handfome fquare. In the marfhy 
lands, near the city, feveral canals are cut for the conveni- 
ence of whitening linen. N. lat. 50° 32’. E. long. 2° 48’. 

Beruuns, a river ot France, in Upper Normandy, in the 
county of Caux. 

BeTHURA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Affyria. Prolemy. 

BEVIGOLA, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Sa- 
Mogitia, 10 miles S.5.E. of Rofienne. 

BETIQUA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 


Congo. 

BETITLO, atown of European Turkey, in the Morea, 
22 miles foiith of Milfiftra. 

BETLIS, a town of Affa, in Curdiftan, fituated between 
two high mountains, at a cannon fhot’s diftance from each 
other; the refidence of a bey, who is fubje& neither to 
the king of Perfia nor the Turkifh emperor, and who com- 
mands an army of 20,000 or 25,000 horfemen, befides in- 
fantry. It lies on the road from Tauris to Aleppo, andthe 
paflage is fo narrow, that the prince can ftop caravans when- 
ever he pleafes. The caftle is on an eminence between the 
meuntains, refembling a fugar-loaf, and fo fteep that it can 
only be afcended by winding round it. The people iu and 
neat the town are fhepherds, and are ready to take up arms 
at the command of their prince. Itis diftant about rio miles 
E. of Diarbekir, aud 100 N. of Moful. N. lat. 37° 20’. 
‘E. loag. 42° 40’, 

BE TOLA,a town of Italy, 16 miles S. of Placenza. 

BETON, in Srchite@ure. See Cements, Calcarcous. 

BETONICA, Brtong, corrupted from Vetlonica, which 
is derived from the Vettones, an ancient people of Spain, in 
Botany. Lin. gen. 718. Reich. 776. Schreb. 973. Tour- 
nef. 96. Juff. 114. Smith, Flor. Brit. 267. Clais and Or- 
der, didynamia cymnofpermia. Nat. Ord, Verticillate, or 
Latiate- Gen. Char. Calyx. perianth one-leafed, tubular, 
cylindric, five-toothed, awned, permanent. Cor, monopeta- 
lous, ringent ; tube bent in, cylindric ; upper lip roundith, 
entire, is, ereé&t 5 lower trifid; rmjddle divifion broader, 
roundifh, emarginate. Stam. filaments four, fubulate, the 
“length of the throat ; two fhorter, inclined to the upper lip; 
ant roundith. Pif. germ four-parted ; {tyle, form, fitu- 
ation, and fize of the flemens; fti bifid. Per. none; 

foftering the feeds inits boiom, Seeds four, ovate. 
{. Char. Cail. awned, Cor. upper lip afcending, flat- 
tith ; tube cylindric. 

Species, 1 B. officinalis, woodbetony. Lin. Spec. B10. 


Hudf. 258. ith. 530. Relh. 229, Sibth. 185. 
Curt. Lond, fafe. 3. t. 3;. Fl. Dan. t. 726. Woodw. 
Vara, é. B. alba. Bauh. pin. 235. 


Sup I,t. 241. 

Hal 8. Ger. §77, 2. y.B. minima alpina helvetica. Tourn. 
Hall. y. Lightt. 2. Mor. f. 4, Park. 614. f. 3. Rai Hit. 
550 “ Spikeinterrupted; helmet ofthecorolla entire; middle 
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divifion of the Iower lip emarginate ; calyxes {moothifh.” 
The common wood betony has an upright ftem, a foot high 
or more, not branched, or very little in its wild fate, hairy, 
channelled, the corners rounded ; root-leaves on long pe- 
tioles, obloug-heart-fhaped, obtufe, wrinkled, crenate, with 
few hairs, but dotted with fimall hollow points, the edge 
ciliate ; ftem-leaves fubfeffile, la ceclate, ferrate ; bractes 
numerous, lanceolate, ciliate, fhorter than the calyx ; flowers 
in fpikes, compofed of feveral whorls ; calyx coloured, fefille, 
almoft upright, villofe within, having long hairs between 
the five long-pointed fegments; the two upper teeth re- 
curved; corollas purple, varying to flefh and rarely white ; 
tube downy, longer than the calyx, upper lip commonly en- 
tire, fometimes cloven at the end, lower fcalloped or cre- 
nulate ; filaments villofe; anthers blackifh. A native of 
woods, heaths, and paftures, among bufhes; perennial, 
flowering in July and Augeft. The dried leaves, by their 
rough hairs, excite fneezing ; and it has accordingly been 
made an ingredicnt in the fternutatory powders. But Dr. 
Cullen obferves, that this, as well as marjoram, feems to be 
only ufeful, by diffufing and giving an agreeable odour to 
the other errhines. Sheep eat it, but goats refule it. This 
a dyes wovl of a very fine dark yellow colour. The 
eaves and tops of the betony have an agreeable but weak 
fmell ; to the tafe they difcover a flight, warmth, accom- 
panied with fome degree of aftringency and bitternefs. They 
yield very little effential oil. This, like many other plants 
formerly in great medical eftimation, is at this time almoft 
entirely difregarded. Antonius Mufa, phyfician to the em- 
peror Auguttus, filled a whole volume with an enumeration 
of its virtues, ftating it asa remedy for no lefs than 47 dil- 
orders; and hence in Italy arofe the proverbial compliments, 
“ tu hai piu di vertu che non ha betonica,”’ i. e. you have 
more virtues than betony ; and “ vende la tunica et compra 
‘la betonica,” i. e. fell your coat and buy betony. Simon 
Paulli alfo afcribes to it powers, which may be confidered 
as rather miraculous than natural, and which did not feem 
to require contradiction, from the experiments of Al{ton. 
Modern writers, however, do not allow the betony to poffefs 
any confiderable efficacy, and it is omitted in the cata- 
lorues of the Britith difpenfatories. Scopoli indeed fays, 
that he experienced its cephalic and corroborant effects ;_ but 
its fenfible qualities thew it to be more inert than moft of 
the other verticillate. The roots and leaves are faid to be 
very different in quality from the other parts of the plant ; 
and to be naufeous, bitter, purgative, and emetic. Both 
this plant and eycbright enter into the compofition of Row- 
ley’s Britifh herb tobacco and fuuff. The variety 2. is not 
uncommon with a white flower, in fubalpine paftures. Ge- 
rard remarked it near Hampftead ; and Mr. Miller fays, that 
he often found it in Kent. ‘he final! mountainous variety 
y is not unfrequent with’a {pike, nearly globular ; the leaves 
and flowers are {maller ; but all thefe iM eehiohs are owing 
to fituation. 

2. B. orientalis, oriental betony. ‘ Spike entire, middle 
divifion of the lip of the corolla quite entire.” The flowers 
are larger, and of alighter purple than thofe of the common 
fort. It was firft iid by Tournefort in the Levant, 
and was cultivated in Kew garden by Mr. Miller in 1739. 
3. B. alopecuros, fox-tail betony. Sideritis alopecuros. Scop. 
Carn. n, 711. t. 28. Horminum alpinum luteum, betonice 
fpica, Raii. hilt. 547.—minus album, &c. Baub, pin. 239. 
prodr. 114. “Spike leafy at the bafe, helmet of tle 
corolla bifid.” The leaves are altogether heart-fhaped, hir- 
fute, and ferrate ; the flowers {mell like elder; the corollas 
are pale yellow ; the filaments lanuginous ; and the germs 
fmooth and fhining. A mative of the mountains of Savoy, 
Piedmont, Auftria, Carniola, Silefia, and Provence ; aa 
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vated, in 1759, in Kew garden, by Mr. Miller. 4. B. dir- 
JSuta, hairy betony. B. Alpina. Miller. Did. n. 3. B. 
Monieriti. Obf.146. 3B. Alpina incana-purpurea. Barr. 
ic. 340. JB. fol. hirfut. flor. purpur. ampliffimis.. Mentz. 
pug. zanon. t. 30. p. 46. ‘* Spikes leafy at the bafe, hel- 
met of the corolla entire.””? Refembling the foregoing, but 
more ftout and hairy, witha fhorter, thicker {pike ; a native 
of the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenées, and cultivated in 
Kew garden by Mr. Miller, in 1739. 5. B. heraclea. 
«© Spike with woolly calyxes, teeth filiform ; leaves lanceo- 
late naked.”? A native of the Levant. 6. B. /frida, 
Danifh betony. Ait. Hort. Kew. 2. 291. B: Danica. 
Miller, Dict. n. 2.“ Spike oblong ; helmet of the corolla 
entire, middle divifion of the lower lip notch-waved ; calyxes 
hairy.’”” A native of Denmark, cultivated by Mr. Miller in 
Kew garden, ini759. 7. B. incana, hoary betony. Mill. 
-Did&.n. 5. Ait. Hort. Kew. 2. 229. “¢ Spike interrupted ; 
helmet of the corolla bifid, middle divifion of the lower lip 
notched; tube tomentofe bent in.”? A native of Italy ; 
cultivated in Kew garden by Mr. Miller in 1759. All the 
{pecies of this genus are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, hardy, 
perennial plants. The ftems are iimple, or but little branched. 
‘The flowers are in whorls, forming a terminating {pike. 

Propagation and Culture. All the forts may be propa- 
gated by feeds, or parting the roots ; they require a fhady fi- 
uation and a moift {tiff foil, The beft time for tranfplant- 
ing and {eparating the roots is in autumn, but the feeds fhould 
be fown in the {pring upon a fhady border ; and they will 
need no other care befides keeping them from weeds, and 
thinning them when fhey are too clofe. Martyn’s Miller. 
Woodville Med. Bot. vol-ii. p. 79. 

Beronica Aquatica. See ScROPHULARIA. 

Beronica Pauli. See VERONICA. 

BETONIM, in Ancient Geography, a city of Gad, to- 
wards the north of this tribe, bordering on Manafleh. Josh. 
Kili. 26. 

BETO-POULO, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Grecian Archipelago. N. lat. 37°.2’. E. long. 23° 33’. 

BETOW KY, a town of Poland, in Samogitia, 16 miles 
weft of Rofienne. 

BETSCHKOW, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Czaflau, 9 miles N. W. of Czaflau. 

BETSE, or Berserex, a town of Hungary, in the 
county of Beth, feated on the Theis, near its influx into the 
Danube. 

BETROTHMENT, in Law, a mutual promife or com- 
pact between two parties for a future marriage. The word 
imports as much as giving one’s troth; that is, true faith, 
or promife. Betrothment amounts to the fame with what is 
called by civilians and canonilts /pon/alia, or e/poufals ; fome- 
times de/ponfation ; and by the French fangailles. Betroth- 
ment is either folemn, made in the face of the church, or pri- 
vate, made before witneffes out of the church. To betroth by 
giving arrhe, or earneit, is called, by Middle Age Writers, 
fubbarrare. In Ruffia, the betrothing is performed with 
ecclefiattical rites, generally eight days previous to the mar- 
riage, and is indiffoluble. During this interval, the bride is 
only vifited by the bridegroom, and the girls of her acquain- 
tance, who amufe her with finging. On the laft evening, the 
young women bring the bride into the hot bath, where they 
plait and tie up her hair, finging at the fame time ballads de- 
icriptive of her future caeere Among the ancient Jews, 
the betrothing was performed, either by a writing, or by a 
piece of filver given to the bride, or by cohabitation and con- 

* fummation. ‘This la'ter engagement, according to the Rab- 
bins, was allowed by the law. (Deut. xxiv. 1.), but it has 
‘been wilely forbidden by the ancients, on account of the 
abufes that might happen, and for preventing clandeftine 
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marriages. After the marriage was contraéted, the young 
people had the liberty of feeing each other, which was not 
allowed them before. Jf during this time the bride fhould 
trefpafs againft that fidelity fhe owed to her bridegroom, fhe 
was treated as an adultrefs. (Seld. Uxor. Heb. I. ii. c. 1.) 
The nuns of the Annunciada hold an annual feaft, in honour 
of the defponfation, or betrothment of the Virgin Mary to 
Jofeph. 

BET TA, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 70 
miles S.S.W. of Erzerum. 

BETTEMBOURG, the chief place of the canton, in 
the diftri& of Luxemburg, and department of Foréts; con- 
taining 812 perfons: the number in the canton amounts te 
10,139. The territory comprehends 290 kiliometres, and 
12 communes. 

BETTERTON, Tuomas, in Biography, a famous ator, 
the Englith Rofcius of his time, was the fon of an under cook 
in the houfhold of king Charles I., born in 1635, and after 
a tolerably liberal education, apprenticed to a bookfeller. 
This bookfeller, being the publifher of fir William d’ Avenant, 
introduced Betterton into an acquaintaince with him, and by 
this means he was brought upon the ftage, under his patron- 
age, about the year 1656 or 1657. After the reftora- 
tion, he engaged in the company called the Duke's company, 
formed in virtue of a patent granted to fir William d’Ave- 
nant, which aéted at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn fields. Bet- 
terton, whofe talents had attracted notice, was fent to Paris, 
by command of Charles 1., that he might acquaint himfelf 
with the French ftage, and contribute on his return to the 
improvement of the Englifh theatre. A new theatre was 
accordingly built for d’?Avenant’s company, in Dorfet gar- 
dens, and the exhibitions conduéted init were attended with 
great fuccefs. In 1670, Betterton married a Mrs. Sanderfon, 
who excelled as an actrefs on the fame ftage, and who con- 
tributed, in concurrence with his own exertions, to procure 
for them not only a comfortable fubfiftence, but fuch a fur- 
plus as might have ferved to maintain them in their advanced 
age. After the coalition of the two companies above men- 
tioned, which took place about the year 1685 or 1686, the 
merit of Betterton fhone with unrivalled luftre ; and he ac- 
quired the honour of being at the head of his profeffion. 
From the account which Cibber has given of his dramatic 
talents, it appears that no aétor entered with a more difcri- 
minating judgment into his part, or pofleffed a greater com- 
mand over his audience. The leading ftyle of his acting was 
the grave, dignified, and forcible. His voice, perfon, and 
afpeét concurred in giving more {pirit to terror than to the 
fofter paflions ; and Cibber adds, in bearing ample teftimony 
to his merit ; ‘I never heard a line in tragedy-come from 
Betterton, wherein my judgment, my ears, and my imagi- 
nation were not fully fatisfied.’”? His powers, however, feem 
to have been reftri€ted to a particular walk in tragedy ; and 
Othello, Hamlet Brutus, and Hotfpur, are enumerated 
among his ftriking parts, ‘¢ and in thefe the range is from 
calm dignity to fiery impetuofity.”” 

With refpeét to his private charatter, we are told that it 
was, like his theatrical, manly, decent, and elevated. Having 
acquired a moderate property, he embarked it, by the advice 
of a friend, in a commercial project, in whieh it was loft ; 
and yet that friend’s daughter, when fhe became an orphan, 
was maintained by him as if fhe had been his own. In con- 
fequence of fome difputes which occurred, he was compelled 
by ftage-tyranny, to quit the company, with which he had 
been long engaged ; and a new play-houfe was opened by 
his efforts in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, n 1695. The growing infir- 
mities of advanced age made it neceffary for him to withdraw 
from the ftage, and to a¢quiefce, which he did with felf- 
poffeffion and ferenity of mind, in the narrow circumitances of 
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his dtclining life. In 1709, a benefit was allowed him ; and 
on this occalion two eminent a€treffes, Mrs. Bracegirdle and 
Mrs. Barry, who had quitted the ftage, affiited him by their 
appearance before the public, and Mr. Rowe contributed an 
excellent epilogue. In April 1710, he performed again at 
his own benefit ; but the means to which he had recourfe for 
repelling the gout from his feet for this purpofe, proved fatal 
to him on the 28th of that month. He was buried in Wett- 
minfter abbey ; and fir Richard Steele devoted a paper of 
the Tatler {N 167.) to record the event, and to honour his 
memory. His veneration for Shakef refembled that of 
his great fucceffor, Mr. Garrick ; and, like him, he derived his 
principal renown from an exhibition of the chara¢ters of that 
famous dramatic writer. The few pieces which Betterton 
wrote for the itage, owe their chief excellence to his accurate 
and expreflive knowledge of theatrical effe&. His widow, 


with whom he had lived in uninterrupted harmony, did not- 


furvive him more than fix months; nor, indeed, did fhe live 
long enough to enjoy the benefit of that penfion which was 
fettled upon her by queen Anne juft before her death. _We 
thall oke this Be 34% with the relation of an anecdote re- 
corded by Motraye in his Travels. When Betterton was one 
day at dinner with the archbifhop of Canterbury, his grace 
expreffed to him his aftonifhment, that the reprefentation of 
fables on the flage fhould make a greater impreffion upon the 
mind than that of truth in the Boson of the clergy; to 
which the aétor, having obtained leave to reply, faid ““ May 
it pleafe your grace, It is becaufe the clergy, in reading their 
fermons, pronounce them as if they were reading fables: and 
we, in acting our parts, and ufing in them a proper geiture, 
reprefent them like matters of faét.’? Biog. Bnt. 

BETTINGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weltphalia, and county of Blankenheim, three 
miles north of Geroldftein. 

BETTINI, Domenico, in Biography, a painter, was 
born at Florence in 1644, and ftudied at Rome the works of 
Mario da Fiori, whofe paintings he induftrioufly copied, 
and whofe ftyle and manner he acquired. He painted fruit, 
flowers, infeéts, animals, and ftill life ; his objects were well 
difpofed, and {kilfully grouped, and had a ftrong charaéter 
of truth and nature. This artift died in 1705. Pilking- 
ton. 

BETTON, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ille and Villaine, and chief place of a 
canton in the diftri&t of Rennes; 14 league north of 
Rennes. 

BETTS, Jonny, in Biography, born at Winchelter, where 
he received the rudiments of his education, was eleéted one 
of the fcholars of Chrift-Church Oxford, in 1642. Being of 
the king’s party, he was ejected the houfe, in that feafon of 
confufion and trouble, but permitted, after a time, to return, 
and was made doétor in medicine, in 1654. Coming to 
London, he was in much requeft, particularly by thofe of 
the Romith church, of which he was amember. He was 
alfo eleéted one of the fellows of the college of phyficians; 
and on the reftoration of king Charles II. was made one of 
his phyficians. Betts publifhed, in 1669, “ De ortu et 
natura fanguinis,”” which was cenfured by Dr. Thompfon in 
his True Way of preferving the blood in its integrity. He 
alfo publifhed an account of the diffection of Thomas Parr, 
who lived to the great age of 152 years and g months. 
This account was afterwards inferted in the works of Dr. 
Harvey, who is fuppofed to have drawn it up. Wood’s 
Athen. Ox. 

BETTYAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, and 
the capital of a province, in the country of Bahar, 80 miles 
N.N,W..of Patna, and 124 N.E. of Benares, 
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BETULA, Anper, and Bircu, in Botany. Lin. Gens. 
n. 1052. Reich. 1147. Schreb, 1419. Tournef, 350. Juff. 
409. Gaertn. t.go. Clafs and Order, moroccia tetrandria. 
Nat. Ord. amentacee. Gen. Ch. * Male flowers in acylindric 
ament. Ca/, ament imbricate on every fide, loofe, cylindric, 
confifting of three-flawered feales, in each of which are two 
very minute fcales, placed at the fides; three equal flofcules 
fixed to the difk of each feale of the calyx. Perianth in each 
one-leafed, fmall, entire, three or four-parted; divifions ovate, 
obtufe. Cor. none. Stam. filaments to each four (or three, 
or two), very {mall ; anthers twin. * Female flowers in an° 
ament of the fame plant. Ca/. ament cylindric or roundith, 
imbricate; with two-flowered feales. Cor.none. Pi/?. germ 
proper, ovate, compreffed, very {mall, two-feeded; ftyles two, 
fetaceous ; ftigmas fimple. Per. none; ament under each, 
fide cherifhing the feeds of two florets. Seeds folitary, ovate, 
Obf. Betula T. has the fruits in cylindric aments ; feales 
three-forked ; feeds with a double lateral wing. nus 'T. 
has them in a roundifh ftrobile; feales roundith; feeds an 
gular, without wings. 

Eff. Char. Male. Cal. one-leafed, three-cleft, three- 
flowered. Cor. four-parted. Fem. Cal. one-leafed, fub- 
trifid, two-flowered. Seed, with a winged membrane on 
each fide. 

Species, 1. B. alba, common birch-tree. Lin. Spec. 1393, 
Hudf. Angl. 416. Wither. 1065. Ger. 1295. Emac. 1478. 
Park. 1408. Raii hift. 140. Hunt. Evelyn.218. Varieties 2. 
B. pendula, weeping-birch. y. B.alba dalecarlica. Lin. Suppl. 
416. ‘ Leaves ovate, acuminate, ferrate,”? Thescommon 
birch-tree is known at firft fight by the filvery colour of its 
bark, epidermis, or thin outer covering of the bark; the 
{mallneis of the leaves in comparifon with other timber-trees; 
and the lightnefs and airinefs of its whole appearance. The 
branches are alternate, very flexible, covered with a reddifh 
brown or ruffet, and {mooth bark, generally dotted with 
white ; the leaves alternate, bright green, {mooth, fhining 
beneath, with veins croffing like the mefhes of a net; the 
petioles about half an inch foogs grooved above, and having 
at the bafe ovate green glands ; the male aments or catkins, 
which have their {cales tipped with brown, appear in autumn 
at the ends of the twigs, abide in winter, and unfold their 
flowers, when the Goals catkins appear in {pring at the ends 
of the fhorter branches, on pedicels neara quarter of an inch 
long; the bloffom is egg-fhaped, concave, and green; the 
germs, two or more, are compreffed ;, and the ityles and 
{ 


‘ftigmas are reddifh. A native of Europe, from Lapland to 


the fubalpine parts of Italy ; and of Afia, chiefly in moun- 
tainous fituations; found with us in woods and moift hedges, 
and flowering in April and May. 

Evelyn obferves, that although the timber. of birch is 
the worlt of any, it has its various ufes ; as for the farmer’s 
ox-yokes, for hoops, {mall {crews, paniers, brooms, wands, 
bavin-bands and wythes for faggots, and formerly for ar- 
rows, bolts, and fhafts. It ferved alfo for difhes, bowls, 
In New. England, he 
fays, our Northern Americans made canoes, boxes, buckets, 
bafkets, kettles, difhes, &c.of this wood, which they curioufly 
joined with threads made of cedar-roots ; and out of an ex- 
crefcence from the bole, boiled, beaten, and dried in an oven, 
they made excellent {punk or touchwood, and balls for play- 
ing. They alfo conftruéted of it pinnaces, which they ribbed 
with white cedar, and covered with large flakes of birch- 
bark, fewed with threads of {pruce roots, and ,pitched ; to 
which ufe it was anciently applied even in Britain, Itferved 
alfo for fuel; birch-trees having been dug in many of the 
moffes of the weft riding of Yorkfhire, which burn and flame 
like fir and candle-wood; and Pliny fays (N. H. lL. 4 
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e. 18.) that the Gauls extracted a kind of bitumen out of 
birch. The inner white cuticle and filken bark, which ftrips 
off of itfelf almoft yearly, was anciently ufed for writing 
tables, before the invention of paper; and with the outward, 
thicker, and coarfer part are covered divers houfes in Ruffia, 
Poland, and other northern traéts, inftead of flates and tile ; 
and in Sweden, the poor have even ground the bark to min- 
gle with their bread corn. From the accounts of more mo- 
dern writers we learn, that the wood of birch; which is very 
white, is ufed for women’s fhoe-heels and pattens, and for 
packing-cafes. It is planted along with hazle to make char- 
coal for forges ; and in the northern parts of Lancafhire, and 
in the vicinity of Loudon, befoms are made with its twigs, 
for home confumption, and alfo for exportation. The twigs 
fmeared with birdlime are alfo ufed by the fowlers ; ‘and in 
Norway they are given to horfes, when fodder is fcarce. 
The bark is ferviceable in dyeing wool yellow, and in fixing 
fugacious colours; for which purpofe it fhould be ufed dry, 
and trees of 18 or 20 years growth fhould be difbarked at the 
time when the fap is flowing. The Highlanders of Scotland 
ufe the bark for tanning leather, and for making ropes; and 
they fometimes burn the outer rind inftead of candlcs. In 
Norway it is dried, cround, and mixed with meal, and boiled 
up with other food for {wine, who thrive much upon it. The 
outer bark, as it efcapes putrefa€tion in the dampefl places, 
is employed for covering the roofs of houfes, ufed on a layer 
of turf three or four inches thick. The inner bark is applied 
by the Norwegians for tanning hides, for fifhing-nets, and 
for fails.» With the fragments dexteroufly braided the Lap- 
landers make fhoes and bafkets, and they ufe large pieces of 
it for outer garments to keep off the rain. In Kamtfchatka, 
they convert it into hats and drinking cups. The wood was 
formerly ufed by the Scots Highlanders for their arrows, but 
it is now employed by the hoop-benders and wheelwrights, 
and for a variety of ruftic implements. ‘I'he turner ufes it for 
trenchers, bowls, ladles, &c.; and that which is of a proper 
fize ferves for gates, rails, &c. In France it is generally ufed 
for wooden fhoes. It alfo affords good fuel, and fome of the 
beft charcoal; and the foot is a good lamp-black for printer’s 
nk. The {mall branches ferve the Highlanders for hurdles, 
and for fide-fences to their houfes. Moxa is made of the 
yellow fungous excrefcences of the wood, which fometimes 
{well out from the fifflures. The leaves afford good fodder 
to horfes, kine, fheep, and goats. The feeds are the fa- 
vourite food of the fifkin ; and the tree fupplies a variety of 
infe&ts with food. 

The vernal fap of the birch-tree poffeffes a faccharine 
quality, and has beem-ufed both in a fermented and unfer- 
mented flate, as a wholefome diuretic wine. It was for- 
merly in great repute againtt all nephritic diforders ; but has 
been difcarded from the modern practice. Wan Helmont 
extols a drink prepared with this juice, daucus-feeds, and 
brook-lime. Mr. Boyle fays (Work, Abr. vol. i. p. 51. 
vol. iil. p. 338.), that he has feen extraordinary medicinal 
effets of the juice itfelf, even when other remedies failed ; 
and accordingly he provided himfelf with a quantity of it 
évery {pring. He fays, it may be eafily preferved by pour- 
ing a little oil on the top of it, or by dittillation ; but the 
beit way is to impregnate it with the fumes of fulphur. The 
juice has been ufed for wine, and alfo for brewing, being in 
the latter cafe employed in lieu of water ; and it is faid (Phil. 
Tranf. N° 46. p. 963.), that a barrel of malt will afford as 
much, and as good ale, as four with common water. In 
order to obtain this juice, let holes be bored in the bodies of 
the larger trees, about the beginning of March, while the 
fap is rifing, and before the leaves fhoot out, and in thefe 
holes fix foflets of elder flicks, cleared of their pith, placing 


veffels under them to receive the liquor. A large tree may 
be tapped in forr or five places at a time; and trom feveral 
trees may be drawn in this way feveral gallons of juice in a 
day. If a fufficient quantity be not obtained in the day, 
what has been gained may be referved by bottling it u 

clofely till more be procured ; but the fooner it is boiled the 
better. It has been obferved, that in the {pace of 12 or 14 
days as much juice may be obtained from one tree, as will 
outweigh the whole tree, body, and roots. And Evelyn; 
in his * Sylva,’ (Hunter’s edition, p. 234.) informs us, that 
a great difference 1s found between the efficacy of that liquor 
which diftils from the bole, or- parts of the tree nearer the 
roots, and that part which flows from the higher branches; 
the former being more crude and watery, and the latter more 
pure and refined. When the fap-is obtained, boil it as long 
as any {cum arifes, and well fkim it during the operation. 
Too every gallon of liquor add four pounds of fugar, and 
boil it afterwards half.an hour, well fkimming it; then put 
it into an open tub to cool, and when cold turn it into a 
cafk. When it has done working, bung it up clofe, and 
keep it three months; then either bottle it off, or draw it 
out of the cafk, when it is a year old. : 

The birch, independently of the ufes to which its va- 
tious parts have been applied, merits culture in parks and 
ornamental woods for the fake of variety ; its ftraight ftem, 
fmooth and white bark, and neat foliage, exhibit a pidiu- 
re{que appearance, when properly placed here and there in 
the openings, fo as to fhew the foliage and hanging down of 
the twigs, or within to difplay its filvery bark through the 
gloom : and, befides, its fragrant {mell after rain, juftly enti- 
tles it toa place in the wildernefs. Moreover, the birch-tree 
deferves cultivation, becaufe it will grow to advantage upon 
barren land, where better trees will not thrive. It will flou- 
rifh in moift fpungy land, in dry gravel and fand, where the 
furface is fhallow ; and upon ground, producing only mofs, 
thefe trees have fucceeded fo well, as to be fit for cutting in 
ten years after planting, and to yield a confiderable profit at 
a fmall expence. Of this fpecies there are feveral varieties. 
In the variety @, the twigs of young trees are ereét, but 
being flender and pliant, they are apt to become pendent 
with age; and hence proceeds a-variety no lefs beautiful 
than the weeping willow. y, is a remarkable variety found 
in Dalecarlia, and deferibed as having leaves almoft palmate, 
with the fegments toothed. Other varieties of a trifling 
nature, with flight differences in the fhape of the leaves, are 
mentioned by Linnzus in his Flora fecica. 

2. B. nigra, black Virginia birch-tree. Lin. Spec. 1394. 
Reich. 4. 126. Gertn. frud. 2. 54. t. go. Gron. Virg. 188. 
146. Raii Dendr. 12. n. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 336. 
«¢ Leaves rhomb-ovate, acute, doubly ferrate, pubefcent un- 
derneath, entire at the bafe; f{cales of the itrobiles villofe, 
feements linear, equal.’? This fpecies being of foreign 
growth, is propagated for wilderaefs and ornamental planta- 
tions ; but as it now begins to be more common, it is to be 
hoped that it will foon make a figure among our foreft trees. 
It is equally hardy with our common birch, and attains toa 
much greater magnitude, as it grows to upwards of 60 feet 
in height. The branches are {potted, and more fparingly 
fet on the trees than thofe of the common fort. The leaves 
have their larger ferratures more deep and remote, belides 
feveral very fimall, fine, crowded ones; they are broader, gtow 
on long foot-ftalks, and add a dignity to the appearance of 
the tree. The-twigs are pubefcent, and the petioles villofe. 
A native of Virginia and Canada; and introduced into Kew 
gardens in 1736, by Peter Collinfon, Efq. 

It is very defirable in pleafure-grounds, as it is the firft tree 
in the {pring which prefents us with leaves, which are a 
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Tight and lively green. Its white bark makes a beautiful 
variety, when intermixed with other trees, It is faid to be 
the moft ufeful tree in North America for building both of 
heufes and boats ; and will grow fait ia any foil or fituation, 
whether wet or dry ; and it may therefore be planted in 
places where few other trees will thrive, and much deferves 
cultivation. There are feveral varieties of this {pecies, differ- 
ing in the colour, fize of the leaves, and fhoots; fuch as the 
broad-leaved Virginian birch, the poplar-leaved-Virginian 
birch, the paper birch, brown birch, &e. : 

3. B. lenta, Canada birch. ~ Lin. Spec. 1394. Reich. 4. 
126. Gron. Virg. 115. 146. ‘ Leaves cordate, aps 
acuminate, ferrace.”? The leaves are fmcoth, very finely 
and fharply ferrate. The female catkins are ovate, feflile, 
with acuminate entire fcales. This {pecies grows to more 
than Go feet inheight. The liquor flowing from its wounds 
is ufed by the inhabitants of Kamtfchatka without previous 
fermentation ; with the wood, and alfo with the bark, which 
is very light, tough, and durable, they conftrué fledges and 
canoes ; and they convert the latter into food by {tripping it 
off when green, and cutting it into long narrow pieces, like 
vermicelli, drying it, and ftewing it with their caviar. It 
was cultivated by Mr, Millerin Kew garienin1759. The 
varieties differ in colour, and are diftinguifhed by the names 
of dufky Canada birch, white paper birch, poplar-leaved 
Canada birch, low growing Canada birch, &c. 

4. B. nana, {mooth dwarf birch. Lin. Spec. 1394. Reich. 
4.127. Hudf. Angl. 416. Wither. 2. 207. Hall: Helv. 
n. 1629. Fl. Dan. t. ot. Pallas Rofs. 63. t. go. D.—G. 
Fl. Lapp. t. 4. Lightf. Scot. 575. t. 25. “ Leaves orbi- 
_ culate, crenate, or circular, {colloped.””_ An upright fhrub, 

feldom rifing above two or three feet high; with a hard, 
ftiff trunk, and brown, roughifh bark, refembling that of the 
ulmus campeftris; branches expanding, ftraight, fcattered, 
tape » woolly, fomewhat gummy atthe ends; leaves rather 
broader than they arelong, commonly three from each bud, 
but frequently fingie and alternate, generally entire at the 
bale, {collops often pointed; catkins about half au inch long; 
ftyles purple. A native of the northern parts of Europe, 
and Erie Alps; grows on mountains and wet heaths in 
Scotland ; and flowers in May. Here it is planted for the 
fake of variety, but is of no ufe ; however, Linnzus fays, 
that it is very ferviceable in the economy of the Laplanders, 
affording them in ijummer, when they live on the mountains, 
fuel for th fires, which they are obliged to keep conftantly 
in their huts to defend them frem the gnats; and, covered 
with the fkin of the rein-deer, forming their beds. The feeds 
are the food of the ptarmigan, which fupplies a confiderable 
part of their fultenance, ‘The moxa is alfo prepared from it, 
which they confider as an efficacious remedy in all painful 
difeafes, “The leaves, according to Linneus, dye a finer yel- 
low than that afforded by the B. a/la. 

5- B. pumila, American, or hairy dwarf birch. Lin. Syft. 
849. Reich. 4.127. Mants124. Jacq. Hort. 2. 122. B. 
nana, Kalm. it. 2. 263. ‘ Leaves obovate, crenate.”” Re- 
fembling the foregoing. A native of North America, 
and introduced into Kew garden, in 1762, by Mr. James 
Gordon. 

6. B. alnus, alder. Lin. Spec. 1394. Reich. 4. 127. Hud. 
Ang. 416. Wither. 2. 206. Lightf. Scot. Ac Pallas roff. 
64. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 333. Alnus. Lin. Tr pte Hort. 
Cuff. 441. Gartn. fruct. 2. 54. t. go. Hall. Helv. n. 1630. 
~Hunt. Evelyn. 240. Ger. 1294. emac. 1477. Park. 1409. 
Raii hifl. 1409. Cam. epit. 68. Varieties, «. g/utinofa, com- 
mon alder, “ leaves undivided.”” 6. A. /aciniata, cut-leaved 
alder. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 38. 108.Duham. Arb. 42.0.4. 
“Leavespinnatiid.” “ Pedunclesbranched; leaves roundish, 
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wedge-form, very obtufe, glutinous; axils of the veins villofe 
underneath.”? The common alder, which appears generally as 
a fhrub, fometimes grows to the height of 35 or 40 feet. The 
bark is blackith, and in old trees full of clefts ; the wood is 
ted and brittle; the leaves are of a dark green colour, and 
roundifh figure, crenate, fmooth, vifcid to the touch; the 
petioles grooved above and near an inch long, with lanceolate 
blunt {tipules at their bafe ; the male catkins are cylindrical, 
appear in autumn, and continue to the fj ring; the females 
are of a fhort conical form, like a {mall fir cone. Many 
botanilts have feparated the alder from the birch; but Lin- 
nus, in his latter works, has joined them in the fame genus, 
Gertner preferves them diitiné,, alleging that they differ not 
only in the fruit, but in the ower. A native of Europe, 
from Lapland to Gibraltar; and of Afia from the White fea 
to mount Caucafus, in wet and boggy grounds, and on the 
banks of rivers; flowering with usin February, March, and 
April. The varieties of this tree are the long-laved 
American alder, the white alder, the black alder, and the 
dwarf alder. The laft with a round ferrate leaf, grows 
naturally on the Alps and Apennines; it is a very humble 
fhrub, feldom rifing more than a foot high, with its branches 
always trailing on the ground. The firft, or long-leaved 
alder from America, grows to 30 feet in height, and deferves 
a place in all plantations. The branches are flender, fmooth, 
numerous, and dark brown or purple ; the leaves are long, 
and free from the clamminefs of the common fort ; and fome- 
times continue on the tree even in December, fo as to give it 
the appearance of an ever-green. 

The wood of the alder is valuable for piles, pumps, fluices, 
and-in general for all works intended to be conftantly under 
water. Itis faid to have been ufed under the Rialto at 
Venice ; and we are told that the moraffes about Ravenna 
were piled with this timber, in order to ferve as the founda- 
tions of buildings. For this purpofe it has been much culti- 
vated in Flanders and Holland. It ferves alfo for many do- 
meftic and rural ufes, as for cart-wheels, {pinning-wheels, 
milk-yefels, bowls, fpoons, {mall trays, trenchers, and other 
turnery ware, troughs, handles of tools, clogs,.pattens, and 
wooden heels. The roots and knots furniflr a beautiful 
veined wood for cabinets ; and the Scots Highlanders often 
make chair’ of it, which are very handfome, and of the co- 
lour of mahogany. The wood that has lain in bogs is black 
like ebony. Itis generally planted for coppice wood, to be 
cut down every niuth or tenth year for poles. ‘The branches 
make good charcoal. 

The bark is.ufed by tanners and leather-dreflers, and alfo 
by fifhermen for ftaiaing their nets. This and alfo the 
young fhoots dye yellow, and with a little copperas a yel- 

owith grey, ufeful in the demi-tints and fhadows of flefh in 
tapeltry. The fhoots cut in March dye a cinnamon colour, 
and a fine tawny, when dried and powdered. The frefh 
wood yields a dye of the colour of rappee-fnuff. The cat- 
kins dye green. ‘The bark is ufed as a batis for blacks ; an 
ounce of it dried and powdered, and boiled in three quarters 
of a pint of water, with an equal quantity of log-wood, 
with folation of copper, tin, and bifmuth, fix grains of each, 
and to drops of Olation of iron vitriol, will dye a ftrong 
deep “boue de Paris.”? The leaves have been fometimes 
employed in tanning leather. The Laplajders chew the 
aki and dye Piet Teather garments red with their faliva, 
The whole tree is very altringent. 

The alder serves for hedges by the fides of reams and 
ditches, and in all wet and morafly foils, and keeps up the 
banks; but if it be planted in a low meadow, it is faid that 
the ground about it will become boggy ; whereas, if ath be 
planted, the roots of which penctrate a great way, and ran 
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neat the furface, the ground will become firm and dry. The 
growth of grafs is not materially ob{tructed by the fhade of 
alder. In the highlands of Scotland, near Dandonald, Mr. 
Pennant fays, the boughs cut in the fummer fpread over 
the fields, and left during the winter to rot, are found to 
anfwer the purpofe ofa mamfre. In March the ground is 
cleared of the undecayed parts, and then ploughed. The 
frefh gathered leaves are covered with a glutinous liquor, 
which fome people ftrew upon their floors to deftroy fleas ; 
the fleas entangling themfelves in the tenacious liquor, as 
birds doin bird-lime. This tree affords food to many kinds 
of moths, and other infects. Horfes, cows, goats, and 
fheep,*eat it; but {wine refufe it. The tongues of horfes 
who feed upon it are turned black; and fome perfons fup- 
pofe that it is not wholefome for them. 

7. B. incana, hoary alder. Linn. Syft. 849. Suppl. 417. 
Hall. Helv. n. 1631. Villars Dauph. 2. 790. Pallas Rofs. 
64. Du Roy Harbecc. 1. 109. Gmelin. Sib. 1. 171. 
n. 24.2. B.alnusincana. Lin. Spec. 1394. Reich. 4. 
127. B.vyiridis. Villars Dauph. 2.789. Alnus folio in- 
cano. Bauh. pin. 428. Raiihift.1410. A. incana et hir- 
futa. Bauh. Hift. 1. P. 2.p.154. Varieties. « B. glauca, 
glaucous-leaved alder. ‘* Leaves glaucous beneath; petioles 
red.” . B. angulata, elm-leaved alder. ‘* Leaves green be- 
neath ; petioles green.”? “* Peduncles branched; leaves 
roundifh, elliptic, acute, pubefcent underneath; axils of the 
veins naked; ftipules lanceolate.”?_ This fpecies is totally di- 
ftin& from the common alder, both in the ftructure of its 
parts, and itseconomical ufes. It never attains the fize of 
that, and is commonly fhrubby; the trunk is f{carcely 
thicker than a man’s arm; the wood is white, and of a 
celofer texture. A native of the Alpine and Subalpine parts 
of Swifferland, Dauphiné, in eaftern Siberia, in the iflands 
beyond Kamtfchatka, &c. Introduced into the Kew gar- 
den, in 1780, by Mr. John Buth. ‘The varieties of the 
hoary alder are the cut-leaved, the dwarf Alpine, the long- 
Jeaved, and the rofe-flowered, with petal-like brates pro- 
duced from the male catkin. 

8. B. populifolia, poplar-leaved birch. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 
336. Leaves deltoid, drawn out to a long point, une- 
qually ferrate, very fmooth ; the fcales of the ttrobiles hay- 
ing roundifh fide lobes; petioles fmooth.” 

9. B. papyracea, paper birch. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 337. 
«¢ Leaves ovate, acuminate, doubly ferrate; veins hirfute un- 
derneath. Both thefe laft fpecies are natives of North Ame- 
rica. Cultivated in 1750 by Archibald, duke of Argyle. 

10. B. excelfa, tall birch. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 337. 
& Teaves ovate, acute, ferrate; fcales of the ftrobiles having 
the fide lobes rounded ; petioles pubefcent, fhorter than the 
peduncle.”? A native of North America. Introduced into 
Kew garden, about the year 1767, by Mr."James Gordon. 

11. B. oblongata, Turky alder. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 338. 
Miller. DiG. ed. 7.n,2. A. fol. oblongo viridi. Bauh. pin. 
428. Varieties. «. foliis oblongis, oblong-leaved 'Turky 
alder. A. foliis ellipticis, oval-leaved Turky alder. «¢ Pedun- 
cles branched ; leaves oval, obtufifh, glutinous; the axils of 
the veins naked underneath.’? Common in Auftria and Hun- 
gary, whence Mr. Miller received the feeds. Cultivated by 
him in Kew garden in 1759. , 

12. B. ferrulata, notch leaved alder. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 
338. ‘ Peduncles branched ; leaves obovate, acute ; veins 
and their axils villofe underneath ; ftipules oval, obtufe.” 
A. native of Pennfylvania. Cultivated in Kew garden in 
1759 by Peter Collinfon, efq. 

13. B. crifpa, curled-leaved alder. Ait. Hort. Kew. 3. 
339. ‘ Peduncles branched; leaves ovate, acute, fomewhat 
waved; veins hairy underneath; axils naked; ftipules round. 
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ifh-ovate.”” A native of Newfoundland and Hudfon’s bay, 
Introduced into Kew garden, in 1782, by the Hudfon’s 
bay company. 

14. B. daurica. Pallas it. 3. 224, t. kk. f. 4. ab. fl. rofs. 
60. t. 39. Gel. Sib. 1.167. & 2. * Leaves ovate, acu- 
minate, ferrate, hairy on the nerve.” Scarcely diftinguifh- 
able, when young, from the common birch, except by the 
leaves, not growing fo tall, and the trunk not exceeding a 
foot in‘diameter; bark gray, cleft longitudinally, and divids 
ing into brown {cales, as if burnt; branches more fubdivided 
and upright; leaves harder, commonly fmaller, on fhorter 
petioles ; ftipules lanceolate, gray, fubpubefcent, decidu- 
ous ; male catkins at the end of the twigs of the preceding 
year, two or three together, larger than thofe of the common 
birch ; females from the fame twigs lateral, thicker, with 
larger, and more rounded fcales; the feed larger, furrounded 
by a narrower membrane ; differing from the black Ameri- 
can birch by having {mallerftipules, and leaveslefs frequently 
and never doubly ferrate. ‘The woodis hard, yellower than 
that of the common fort, and in old trees marbled with brown 
and gray towards the middle; tougher, and therefore more 
fit for cart-timber and the ufe of the wheelwright ; alfo em- 
ployed in making charcoal. A native of Dauria. 

15. B. jruticofa. Pallas. it. 3. App. 758.n. 133. t. kk. 
f. 1, 2, 3. fl. rofs. 6.2. t. 40. A. B. C. Gmel. Sib. 1. 167. 
var. 3. t. 36. f. 2. ** Leaves rhomboid-ovate, equally fer- 
rate, {mooth.”? Always fhrubby, rifing with feveral items 
from the fame root, in boggy places not aninch thick, nor 
higher than a man’s ftature, but on mountains attaining the 
thicknefs of the human arm, and growing to ainuch loftier 
height ; much branched from top to bottom, and of a very 
different habit from the common birch; the cuticle afh-ca- 
loured with tranfverfe ftripes ; the wood not fo white, and 
waved tranfverfely ; the twigs almoft covered with little re- 
finous dots found more or lefs in the other fpecies ; buds 
more copious and always alternate; two leaves commonly 
from the fame bud, fofter than thofe of the common fort, 
and decaying fooner; having three feeds to each feale, of the 
fame fize and form with thofe of the B. nana. Abundant 
in marfhes and on rocky mountains, and in the cold fubal- 
pine regions of eaftern Siberia, efpecially towards the lake 
Baikal. é 

Propagation and Culture. The birch-tree may be cultivated 
either by young plants procured from the woods where they 
naturally grow, or by feeds carefully gathered in autumn, 
as foon as the fcales begin to open, otherwife they will drop 
and be loft. As thefe feeds are fmall, they fhould not be 
buried above a quarter of an inch deep inthe ground, Mr. 
Miller recommends autumn as the beft feafon for fowing 
them; but Mr. Boutcher direQs to fpread the feeds thin ona- 
floor till dry, to mix them with loofe fand, and to keep them 
in an airy place till the beginning of March, when they fhould. 
be fown on frefh light land, trenched or dug the preceding 
autumn, made yery loofe, raked fine, and divided into beds 
three feet and ahalfwide. It isneedlels to throw any earth 
over them; but in dry and frofty weather, a {mall quantity 
of peafe haulm may be thrown over them for three or four 
weeks, till the feeds begin to vegetate. ‘The ground fhould 
then be kept clean, and three or four gentle waterings may 
be given at noon in April, and repeated to the middle of 
June in mild evenings. In the following March they may 
be removed into the nurfery, and planted in rows two feet 
and a half diftant, and ten, or twelve, or eighteen inches 
afunder. Here they may remain two years, or, in cafes 
where they make little progrefs, three years; cutting after 
the fecond year’s growth fuch as are leaft thriving or crook« 
ed, clofe to the ground in March. Mr, Miller recommends 
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to fow the feeds in the fhade, alleging that they will thus 
thrive better than when expofed to the full fun. In all 

laces where are large trees, their feeds fall, and the plants 
bpring up without any previous care, If thefe wild plants 
are taken up without any injury to the roots, they may be 
tran{planted into any ground, with little or no preparation; 
where the land will admit of the plough, it will be bett pre- 
pared by acrop of corn. Inthe fpots where they are to ftand, 
it will be fufficient to loofen the foil with a fide or mat- 
tock; and they may then be let into holes capable of receiv- 
ing their rovts, which fhould be covered with earth attached 
clofely to them. After they have taken root, they require 
no other care befides being kept clear of weeds, which may 
be cut down two or three times in a fummer for the firlt two 
ey and afterwards the plants will be ftrong enough to 

p the weeds down, fo that they can receive no injury 
from them. Thefe plants may be fet any time from the 
“middle of O&ober tili the middle cf March, when the ground 
is free from froft ; but in dry land autumn is the beft feafon, 
and fora moift foil the {pring is preferable. ‘The diftance at 
which they fhould be keels fix feet {quare, that they may 
foon cover the ground, and that by ftanding clofe, they may 
draw each otherup ; for in fituations that are much expofed, 
if they are not pretty clofe, they will not thrive well. If 
the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit for 
a. about ten years; and afterwards they may be cut 
every feventh or eighth year, if they are merely defigned for 
the broom-makers; but if they are intended for hoops, they 
fhould not be cut oftener than every twelfth year. _ 

As the birch is a native of Britain, it fits itfelf to all 
forts S foils. It will thrive extremely well on barren land, 
wh it be wet or dry, fandy or ftony, marfhy or boggy. 
It fows itfelf, and will come up in places where hardly any 
other tree will grow. It may be cultivated at a moderate 
expence ; and being ealily rag Wide of to the broom-makers, 
hoop-benders, turners, and for purpofes of hufbandry, it 
will yield a contiderable profit. 

The fecond and third {pecies, or the American forts of 
birch, may be propagated by feeds in the fame manner as 
the firlt, and are equally hardy. Seeds fown in beds of 
fine mould, and covered about a quarter of an inch deep, 
will generally grow. They fhould be conftantly weeded and 
watered in dry weather; and at the age of one or two years, 
according to their ftrength, they fhould be planted in rows 
in the nurfery, in the ufual manner. In fummer, weeding 
fhould be obferved, and in winter, digging between the 
rows ; and when they are about three or four feet high, they 
will be of a good fize for being tranfplanted into the wilder- 
nefs quarters. As thefe American forts grow with greater 
vigour than the common fort, and thrive on the moft barren 
ground, they may be cultivated in England to great advan- 
tage. The varieties of the different fpecies may be pro- 
pagated by layers. For this purpofe a fufficient number of 
plants fhould be procured, and fet on a {pot of double dug 
ground, at the diltance of three yards from each other. In 
the following year, if they have made no young fhoots, they 
fhould be headed to within half a foot of ihe round, to form 
the fools, which will then thoot vigonalhe the following 
fummer ; and in autumn, the young fhoots fhould be fplathed 
near the ftools, and the tender twigs layered near their ends. 
They will then ftrike root, and become good plants in the 
following autumn; and freth twigs will have fprung up from 
the ftools to be ready for the fame operation. ‘The layers 
fhould then be taken up, and the operation performed afreth. 
If the plants deligned for ftools, have made good thoots the 
firft. year, they need not be headed down, but {plafhed near 
the ground, and all the young twigs layered. An immediate 


crop may thus be raifed ; whilfl young fhoots will {pring out 
in great plenty below the fplafhed part, for the purpoieo 
layering in the fucceeding year. This work may be repeated 
every autumn or winter ; when fome of the ftrongett layers 
may be planted out, ifthey are immediately wanted s whil{t 
the others may be removed into the nurfery, iv order to’ be- 
come ftronger plants, before they are removed to their def- 
tined habitations. Cuttings alfo, if fet in a moit fhady 
border in the beginning of O&tober, will frequently grow ; 
but’as this is not a fure method, and as theie trees are fo 
eafily propagated by layers, it hardly deferves to be prac- 
tifed. 

In Sweden, the budding and leafing of the birch-tree 
is confidered as a direCtory for fowing barley. See Fo- 
LIATION, ; 

The fourth and fifth f{pecies, being of no ufe with us, 
are not cultivated, except in botanic gardens, 

The fixth fpecies, or alder-tree, delights in a very moift 
foil, where few other trees will thrive, and greatly improves 
fuch lands. It may be propagated by layers, cuttings, or 
truncheons about three feet long. ‘The beft time for planting 
truncheons, which is the lefs eligible, thon, perhaps the leatt 
expenfive method, is in February or the beginning of March. 
Thefe thould be fharpened at one end, and the ground loof- 
ened with an iron crow, that when they are thrult in, the 
bark may not be torn off. They mutt be planted at leait 
two feet deep, that they may not be difturbed by trong 
winds, and fet at the diftance of three feet. The plantations 
fhould at firit be cleared of all weeds ; and after every fall, 
in the following winter, the ftools ought to be looked over, 
and all the weak fide-branches taken off This will itrengthen 
thofe which are already the ftrongeft, and will enable them to 
fhoot up more vigoroufly for poles. Many of the truncheons 
will not grow ; and Hunter, in his edition of Evelyn's Sylva, 
fays, that he has never feen a coppice, raifed in this way, fo 
luxuriant and beautiful, as when raifed from regular plants. 
If the alder be raifed by layers, this operation mutt be per- 
formed in Oober, and in the following Oober they will 
have taken fufficient root for traniplantation. They 
fhould then be fet at leaft one foot and a half deep in the 
ground, and their tops fhould be cut off to about nine inches 
above the furface, which will occafion their fhooting out 
many branches. ‘The method of raifing thefe trees by Feeds, 
is practifed abroad, and, fays Hunter, (ubi ee) is greatly 
to be commended... If thefe trees’are efigne for coppices, 
they fhould be placed at the diltance of fix feet {quare, or 
they may be planted at firft a yard {quare, and at the end of 
feven years, when they are felled for poles, every other ftool 
may be taken away ; and if the {mall lateral fhoots be taken 
off in the f{pring, it will very much ftrengthen the upright 
poles, provided a few {mall fhoots be left at certain diftances 
upon the body to detain the fap for the increafe of its bulk. 
In planting alders for coppices, Hunter (ubifupra) fays, it 
is much better to raife them from young trees than from 
truncheons. ‘lo obtain thefe in fuflicient quantity, plant 
fuckers, taken out of the meadows where the alder-trees 
grow, on a prepared piece of ground, and afterwards head 
them down be {tools ; lay the fhoots in the fucceeding au- 
tumn, and in twelve 7 em they will have taken root, when 
they thould be removed and planted in rows, and in one or two 
years they may be tranfplanted where they are toremain. If 
the coppice is firuated upon boggy or watery ground, they 
may be removed from the nuriery, and planted three feet 
afunder, in holes previoufly prepared for receiving them, 
Here they may ftand for fix or feven years, when every other 
tree fhould be taken away, and the reft cut down for itools, 
Every ninth or teath year will afford a fall of thefe trees for 
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poles; which fhould be taken off fmooth and fine, fo that 
the ftool may not be damaged, or hindered from producing 
a frefh crop. 

Thefe trees will thrive exceedingly on the fides of brooks, 
and may be cut for poles every fifth or fixth year. They may 
be alfo planted for hedges in moift ground, and trained into 
fuch as are very clofe and thick, to the height of twenty 
feet and upwards. ‘The banks of rivers may be fecured by 
planting truncheons very clofe, and crofs-wife. As the 
Jeaves are large and of a deep green colour; thele trees, if 
the beanty of aquatic plantations be regarded, fhouid be 
preferred to others ufually planted in {wampy grounds. 

The feventh fpecies, or hoary alder, growing naturally 
in dry fandy foils, may perhaps be cultivated with the 
birch, where land is of little value, as an underwood, and 
may be propagated either by layers or cuttings, as well as 
by feeds, where they can be obtained. Martyn’s Miller. 
Hunter’s Evelyn’s Silva, p. 225. 240. Withering’s Bot. 
Arr. vol. il. p. 206, 

Betura Americana. See Bursera. 

BETULA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcutio, en- 
tirely of a golden~green colour in one fex, and blue in the 
other, with a {pine on each fide of the anterior part of the 
thorax of the latter. A native of Europe. Linnzus. 
Donov. Brit. Inf. &c. 

Bretuus, a fpecies of CryPTOCEPHALUS, that inhabits 
Berlin. The colour is black ; thorax fomewhat orbicular and 
hairy ; wing-cafes-brownifh with obfcure ftreaks. Herbit. 

Beruva, a fpecies of ArtELabus, of a black colour, 
with legs formed for leaping. Linn. Fn..Suec. This is 
curculio excoriato-niger of Degeer. 

Betuta, a fpecies of Crimex (Acanthia membranaceus ), 
that lives on the white alder in the north of Europe. The 
thorax is denticulated; head muricated; anterior part of 
the wing-cafes dilated. Linn. Degeer, &c. 

Betuca, a fpecies of Parizio (Pleb. Rur.), found in 
Europe. ‘The wings are fomewhat tailed, brown, yellowith 
bereath ; pofterior ones with two white ftreaks. Fabricius. 
Donovy. Brit. Inf. &c. The larva is green, with pale ob- 
lique lines, and white on the fides; pupa glofly, and ferru- 
ginous. Feeds on the alder. The male diftinguifhed by a 
fulvous {pot on the upper wings. . 

Beruza, a {pecies of TenrHREDO, with the body red ; 
thorax, vent, and eyes black ; wings behind brown. Lian. 
Fn. Suec. Thisis senthredo ferruginea of Degeer. Inha- 
bits Europe. é 

Beruva, a fpecies of Coccus, found on the white al- 
der. It is round, and of a bay colour. Gmel. &c. 

BETULEIUS, Sixrvus, in Biography, whofe true name 
was Birch, was born at Memmingen, in the year 1500, and 
obtained the reputation of an able grammarian, as wellasa 
good Latin poet and philofopher. He taught the belles 
lettres and philofophy ; and became principal of the college 
of Augfburgh, where he died June 16th 155;. He pub- 
lithed feveral works in profe ; and his dramatic pieces of 
Jofeph, Sufannah, and Judith, have been efteemed. 

BETULINUS, in Ornithology, a {pecics of TeTrao, 
deferibed by Scopoli. The tail is black, varied with tranf- 
verfe rufous fpots; rump whitifh, fafciated with black. 
Scop. Ann. Latham. Thisis the wrogallus minor of Aldro- 
vandus; and birch grous of Latham. The body is varied 
with black and rufous ; bill and legs black ; breatt greyilh , 
quill-feathers white at the tip ; eyebrows not red. 

BETULUS, in Botany. See Carpinus. 

BETUWE, Beraw, or Batavia, in Geography, a 
tra& of land, in the duchy of Gueldeiland, in the United 
Netherlands, fituated betwixt the Rhine and the Waal, and 
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forming part of the ‘* Infula Batavorum,’”? where the Bata 
vians fettled on their migration out of Germany. It has 
been divided into two bailliages, viz. the ealtern or upper, 
and the weftern orlower Betuwe. The former, by a change 
in the courfe of the Rhine, has been feparated from Betuwe, 
and removed into the duchy of Cleve, where the fortifications 
of the Schenken-Schanze, ereéted in 1586, by general Mar-~ 
tin Schenk, have been gradually wafhed away by the water, 
The bailliage of lower Betuwe comprehends a number of 
villages that lie on-the Rhine. See Baravi. 

BETWEEN Decks, in Sea Language, denotes the 
{pace contained: between any two decks of a fhip. 

BETWHA, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, 
which runs into the Jumnah, 25 miles fouth-ealt of Calpy. 
This river, from its fource fouth of Bopal, to its confluence 
with the Jumnah, deferibes a courle of 340 miles in a north- 
eaflerly direction. 

BETZ, the principal place of acanton, in the diftri@ of 
Senlis and department of the Oife, containing 352 perfons ; 
the number of the canton being 9364. Its territory com- 
prehends 2225 kiliometres, and 29 communes. 

BETZALEEL, Jenupan, or Leo Pragenfis, in Bio- 
graphy, a Jewifh do&or of Prague, in Bohemia, flourithed 
about the middle of the 16th century, and was chief of the 
Moravian academies, and judge of the nation in that country. 
He left feveral learned works, among which is that entitled 
“The Redemption and Eternity of Lfrael,”? in which he 
affures the Jews of the certainty of the Meffiah’s advent, and 
of his fettling them ina {tate of permanent profperity. 

BETZANDORFYF, in Geography, a {mall town or bo- 
rough of Germany, in the old mark of Brandenburg. 

BETZDORF, the principal place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Luxembourg, and department of Foréts, contain- 
ing 1082 inhabitants; thofe of the canton being 8101. Its 
territory comprehends 2124 kiliometres and 7 communes. 

BETZKO, atown of Hungary, 18 miles weil of To- 
poltzan. : 

BETZIRVAN, or Barsan, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Aiderbeitzan ; 100 miles north-eaft of Tauris. 

BEVAGNA, the ancient Mevania,a {mall town of Italy, 
in the duchy of Spoleto, feated on the river Tinia, or “Timia. 

BEVECUM, a town of Brabant, 8 miles fouth-eait of 
Louvain. N. lat. 50° 45’. E. long. 4° 50’. 

BEVEL, in Majfonry, and among Joiners, a kind of 
fquare, one leg whereof is frequently ftraight, and the other 
crooked, according to the {weep of an arch or vault ; being 
alfo moveable ona point, or centre, fo that it may be fet to 
any angle. The make and ufe of the bevel are pretty much 
the fame as thofe of the common fquare or mitre, except that 
thefe latter are fixed ; the firft at an angle of ninety degrees, 
and the fecond at forty-five ; whereas the bevel, being move- 
able, may, in fome meafure, fupply the office of both, and 
yet, which it is chiefly intended for, fupply the deficiencies 
of both, ferving to fet off or transfer angles, either greater 
of lefs than ninety or forty-five degrees. 

Bricklayers haye alfo a bevel, by which they cut the under 
fides of the bricks of arches itraight or circular, to fuch ob- 
lique angles as the arches require, and alfo for other ufes. 

Bever, Graduated, is that which has about the centre of 
one of its arms a femicircle graven, and divided into 180 
degrees, whofe diameter itands fquare with the fides of the 
fame arm ; fo that the end of the other arm, being divided 
at right angles, almoft to the centre, fhews by its motion the 
number of degrees contained in the angle to be meafured. 
Thisis alfo called recipiangle, and pantameter. 

Beveu angle is ufed among the workmen, to denote any 
other angle befide thofe of ninety or forty-five degrees. ad 
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, tbl ow on Bevel (fee Plate U1. Geemetry, fiz. 35.) confitts 
of two rulers moveable on a common centre, like a carpen- 
ter’s rule, with a contrivance to keep them fixed, at any re- 

uired angle, The centre C muft move on a very fine axis, 
os aa lie in a line with the fiducial edges CB, C D of the 
rulers, and meee as little as poflible before them. The fidu- 
cial edges o the legs seprefent the fides of any given angle, 
and their interfection or centre C, its angular point. A pin, 
fixed in the lower ruler, and pafling through a femicircular 
groove in the upper, ferves, by anut A, which {crews upon 
tt, to fix the rulers, or legs, when they are placed at the 
celired angle. 

The ufe of this inftrument may be illuftrated in the fol- 
lo examples : 

r. Let three points, A, B, C, be in the circumference of 
a cirele, which is too large to be defcribed by a pair of com- 
pafiis; and let it be required to find any other number of 
points in the fame circumference. Bring the centre of the 
bevel to B (fig. 36.), the middle point of the three given ones 
A, B, and C, and/holding it there, open or fhut the inftrn- 
ment till the fiducial edges of the legs lie upon the other 
two points, and fix them there by means of the fcrew A 
(fig- 35-): this operation is called /etsing the bevel to the 
given points. Then removing the centre of the bevel to 
any part between B and A or C, the legs being at the fame 
time kept upon A and C, that centre will defcribe, or be al- 
ways found in, the are which peffes through the given points, 
and will thus afcertain as many others as may be required 
between the limits of A and C. In order to find points 
without thofe limits, praceed in the following manner: the 
bevel being /e#, bring the centre to C, and mark the diftance 
CB upon the left leg; remove the centre to B, and mark 
the diflance B A upon the fame leg ; then placing the cen- 
tre on A, bring the right leg upon B, and the firft mark 
will fall upoa a, a point in the circumference of the circle, 
pafling through A, B, and C, whofe diftance from A is 
equal to the dritance BC. Removing the centre of the bevel 
to the point a laft found, and briyging the right leg to A, 
the fecond mark will find another point a” in the fame cir- 
cumference, whofe diftance aa" is equal to AB. By pro- 
ceeding in this manner, any number of points may be found, 
whofe diftances on the circumference are alternately B C and 
BA. In the fame manner, by making fimilar marks on the 
right leg, points on the other fide, as at c’and c” are found, 

e diftances C c’, e’c”, are equal to BA, BC reipettively. 
Intermediate points between any of the above are given by 
the bevel in the fame manner with thofe between the original 
points. 

2. Three points, A, B, and C, being given, to drawa 
line from any one of them, tending to the centre of the 
circle, which paffes through them all. Set the bevel to the 
three given points A, B, and C (fiz. 37.); lay the centre on 
A, wall chse right leg to the. point C, and the other leg will 

ive the tangent AG’. Draw A D perpendicular to A G’ 
‘or the line required. For BAE being = BCA, the angle 
EA Cis the fupplement to the angle A BC, or that to which 
the bevel is fet ; hence, when one leg is applied to C, and 
the centre brought to A, the direction of the other leg mutt 
be in that of the tangent G’E. 

3- Three points being given as before, let it be required to 
draw from a fourth given point D, a line tending to the cen- 
tre of a circle palin through the firft three points. On 
D (fg. 33.), with the radius DA defcribe an arc AK; 
fet the bevel to the three given points A, B, and C, and 
bring its centre, always keeping the legs on A and C, to 
fall on the arc A K, as at H; on A and H feverally, with 
any convenient radius, ftrike two arcs, crofling saw other 
at I; and the required line D d will pafs through the points 


ITand D. Fora line drawn from A to H will be a common 
chord to the circles AH K and A BC; and the line ID 
bifeGting it at right angles, muft pafs through both their 
centres. 

4. Three points being given as before, together with a 
fourth point, to find two other points, fuch, that a circle 
pafling through them and the fourth point, fhall be concen- 
tric to that paffing through three given points. Draw Ac 
and Cc tending to the centre, by a former problem; fet 
the bevel to the three given points A, B, and C; bring the 
centre of the bevel to D, and move it upon that point till 
its legs cut off equal parts AN, CQ, of the lines Az 
and Ce; and N ard Q will be the points required. For, 
fuppofing lines drawn fronr A to C, and from N to Q, the 
fegments ABC and N DQ will be fimilar ones ; and confe- 
quently, the angles contained in them will be equal. 

Ay ‘T'wo lines tending to a diftant point being given, and 
alfo a point in one of them; to find two other poiats (one 
of which mutt be in the other given line), fuch, that a cir- 
cle pafling through thefe three points may have its centre 
at the point of interfeétion of the given lines. Draw EH 
(fig- 39.) at right angles to A B, and make FH = TE; 
fet the bevel to the angle G D O, and keeping its legs on 
the points H and E, bring its centre to the line A B, which 
will give the point I. 

An improved bevel is exhibited in fg. 40. by which the 
arcs of circles of any radius, without the limits attainable 
by a common pair of compafles, may be defcribed. It 
confifts of a ruler A B, compofed of two pieces rivetted 
together near C, the centre or axis, and of a triangular part 
CFED. The axis isa hollow focket fixed to the triangu- 
lar part, about which another focket, fixed to the arm CB 
of the ruler AB, turns. Thefe fockets are open in the 
front for part of their length upwards, as reprefented in the 
feétion at I, which fhews the point of a tracer, or pin, fitted 
for fliding in the focket. The triangular part is furnifhed 
with a graduated arc DE, by which and the vernier at B, 
the sacle DcB may be determined toa minute. In this arc 
is a groove, by means of whith, as well as by the nut and 
{crew at B, or fome fimilar contrivance, the ruler A B may 
be fixed in any required pofition. A f{cale of radii is put oa 
the arm C B, by which the inftrument may be fet to defcribe 
arcs of given circles, not lefs than 20 inches in diameter. 
In order to fet the inftrument to any given radius, the 
number exprefling it in inches on CB, is brozght to cut a 
fine line drawn on CD, parallel and near to the fiducial edge 
of it, and the arms are faftened in that pofition by the ferew 
at B. T'wo heavy pieces of lead or brafs G, G, made in 
form of the feétor of a circle, the angular parts being of 
iteel, and wrought to a true upright edge, as fhewn at H, 
are ufed with this inftrumert, whofe arms are made to 
bear againft thofe edges when the arcs are drawn. ‘The 
under fides of thefe feftors are furnifhed with fine fhort 
points to prevent them from fliding. The fiducial edges of 
the arms CA and CD, are each divided from the centre C 
into 200 equal parts. This inftrument might be furnifhed 
with {mall caftors, like the pentagraph ; but little buttons, 
fixed on its under fide, near A, E, and D, will enable it to 
flide with fufficient cafe. 

The ufe of this inftrument may be exemplified in the fol- 
lowing problems : 

1. To deferibe an arc, which fhall pafe through three 
given points.—Place the feétors G, G’, with their ang ular 
edges over the two extreme points; apply the arms of the 
bevel to them, and bring at the fame time its centre C, that 
is, the point of the tracer, or pen, put into the focket, to the 
third point, and there fix the arm CB; then, bringing the 


tracer to the left-hand fector, flide the bevel, keeping the 
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arms conftantly bearing againft the two fectors} till it eames 
to the right-hand feétor, by which the required are will be 
defcribed by the motion of its centre C, If the are be 
wanted in fome part of the drawing without the given points, 
find by cafe 1. under fimple bevel, other points in thofe parts 
where the arc is required; and thus a given are may be 
lengthened as far as is neceffary. 

2. To defcribe an are of a given radius, not lefs than 
10 inches.—Fix the arm C B fo that the part of its edge, 
ccerrefponding to the given radius, always reckoned in inches, 
teay lie over the fine line drawn on C D for that purpofe ; 
being the centre to the point through which the arc is re- 
quired to pafs, and difpofe the bevel in the dire@tion in 
which it is tended to be drawn; place the feétors G, G, 
exactly to the divifions 100 in each arm, and ftrike the arc 
as above defcribed. 

3. The bevel being fet to ftrike ares of a given radius, 
as in the laft inftance, let it be required to draw other arcs, 
whofe radii fhall have a given proportion to that of the 
firft arc. Suppofe the bevel to be fet for deferibing arcs 
of 50 inches radius, and it be required to draw arcs of 
6o inches radius, with the bevel fo fet. Say, as 50 is to 
60, fo is the conftant number 100 to 120, the number on 
the arms CA and CD, to which the feGiurs muft be placed, 
in order to defcribe arcs of 6o inches radius. When it is faid 
that the bevel is fet to draw arcs of a particular radius, it 
is always underftood that the fectors G, G, are to be placed 
at N°? 100 on CA and CD, when thofe ares are drawn. 

4. An arc ACB (jig. a1.) being given, let it be required 
to draw other ares concentric to it, which fhall pafs through 
given points,e.g. P. ‘Through the extremities A and B 
of the given are, draw lines A p, Bp, tending to its centre, 
by cafe 3. under /fimple bevel. Take the neareft diftance of the 
given point P from the arc, and fet it from Ato P, and from 
Bto P. Hold the centre of the bevel on C, any point near 
the middle of the given arc, and bring its arms to pafs through 
A. and B at the fame time, and fix them there, Place the 
feétors to the points P and P, and with the bevel, fet as 
before directed, draw an arc, which will pafs through P’ the 
given point, and be concentric to the given are ACB. 

5- Through a given point A (fig. 42.) in the given line, 
to itrike an arc of a given radius, and whofe centre {hall lie 
in that line, produced if neceflary. Set the bevel to the 
given radius, by cafe 2. Through A, at right angles to 
AB, draw CD; lay the centre of the bevel, fet as above, 
on A, and the arm CA on the line AC, and draw a line 
AE along the edge CD of the other arm. Divide the an- 
gle DAE into two equal parts by the line AF, and place 

- the bevel fo that, its centre being at A, the arm CD hall 
fie on AF; while in this fituation, place the feétors at N° 
100 in each arm, and then {trike the are. 

6. An arc being given, to find the length of its radius. 
—FPlace the centre of the bevel on the middle of the arc, 
and open or fhut the arms till N° 100 on CA and CD, fall 
upon tbe arc on each fide of the centre; the radius will be 
found on CB (in inches) at that point of it, where it is cut 
by the line drawnon CD. If the extent of the arc be not 
equal to that between the two Nos. 100, make ufe of the 
N° 50, in which cafe the radius found on CB, will be double 
of that fought; or the are may be lengthened by prob. 1. 
till it be of a fufficient extent to admit the two Nos. 100. 

4\dams’s Geometrical and Graphical Effays, by Jones, 1797. 
_ BEVELAND, in Geography, the name of two iflands, 
formed by the feparate branches of the Scheldt, belonging 
to the ftate of Zealand; the one, called North Beveland, i 
about 2 leagues long, and 1+ broad; it is fouth ef Schonen 
ifland, and on the fouth fide of the channel of the eaft 
Scheldt, that here runs into the fea; the other, called South 
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Beveland, or Zuid, is near 8 leagues leng, and 2% wide, and 
comprehends the town of Goes and feveral villages; it di- 
vides the eaft from the weft Scheldt, and the two points ef 
its welt end approach to the channels oppofite to the ports 
of Armuyd and Flufhing. Both thefe iflands have fuffered 
much from inundations. er 

BEVELLING, in Ship Building, the art of hewing tim- 
ber with a proper and regular curve, according to a mould 
which is laid on one fide of its furface. 

In order to hew any piece of timber to its proper bevel, it 
will be very expedient to make one fide fair, and out of wind- 
ing ; a term uled to fignify that the fide of the timber fhould 
be a plane. Now if this fide be uppermoit, and placed ho- 
rizontally, or upon a level; it is plain, if the timber is to be 
hewed fquare, it may be done by a plummet and line; but 
if the timber is not hewn fquare, the line will not touch 
both the upper and lower edge of the piece, or if a {quare 
be applied to it, there will be wood wanting either at the 
upper or lower fide. This is called within or without a 
{quare. When the wood is deficient at the under fide, it 
is called under-bevelling ; and when it is deficient in the up- 
per fide, it is called ftanding bevelling ; and this deficiency 
will be more or lefs according to the depth of the piece: fo 
that before the proper bevellings of the timbers are found, 
it will be fometimes very convenient to affign the breadth of 
the timber ¢ nay, in moit cafes, it will’ be abfolutely necei- 
fary, efpecially afore and abait ; though the breadth of two 
timbers, or the timber and room, which includes the two 
timbers, and the fpace betwixt them, may be taken without 
any fenfible error, as far as the f{quare body goes. For as 
one line reprefents the moulding fide of two timbers, the 
forelide of the one being fuppofed to unite with the aft fide 
of the other, the two may be confidered as one entire piece 
of timber. - For further obfervations on this fubje&, and 
particular inftructions with refpeét to the mode of bevelling 
by ribband lines, and by water-lines, fee Murray’s Treatife 
on Ship-building, p. 166, &c. See Suir. 

BEVENSEN, commonly called Bahm/fen, a town of 
Germany, in the principality of Luneburgh-Zell, feated on 
the Elmenau, not far from Medingen. 

BEVER, a river of Germany, which runs into the Wefer 
near Beverungen, in the circle of Weltphalia. 

Bever Head, a cape on the fouth-eaft coaft of Nova 
Scotia. N. lat. 44°42’. W. long. 62°20. 

BEVERA, ariver of Italy, which paffes by Sofpello, in~ 
the county of Nice, and runs into the Roia, two miles north 
of Vintimiglia. 

BEVERAGE, ina general fenfe, fignifies drink. Hence 
neétar is faid to be the beverage of the gods. In Writers of 
the Middle Age, beverage, beveragium, or biberagium, denotes 
money given to an artificer or other perfon, to drink, over 
and above his hire or wages. Du Cange. ; 

BEVEREN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Efcaut, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftrict of Termonde. The place contains 4927 and 
the canton 15,749 inhabitants ; the territory includes 1674 
kiliometres and eight communes. 

BEVERGERN, a {mall town of Germany, in the circle 
of Weitphalia, and bifhopric of Muntter, fituate in the midft 
of a moras, and having near ita falt {pring ; 21 miles north 
of Muntter. 

BEVERIDGE, Witttam, in Biography, a learned and 
pious prelate of the Englifh church, was bora at Barrew in 
Leicetierthire, in 1638, and admitted in 1653 into St. John’s 
college Cambridge, where he took his degrees of bachelor of 
arts in 1656, of matter of arts in 1660, and of doctor of divi- 
nity in 1679. At the univerfity he diftinguithed himfelf by 


his application to the learned! anguages, and particularly to 


oriental 
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Oriental literature, in which he fo much excelled, that at the 
age of 18 he wrote a treatife onthe excellency and ufe of 
the oriental tongues, with a Syriac mar. He was no 
-lefs diftinguithed at college by his early piety and exemplary 
fobriety and yaaa Fc taken orders in 1661, he was 
collated by Dr. Sheldon, bifhop of London, to the vicarage 
of Ealing in Middlefex, which he refigned in 1672, upon 
being chofen retor of St. Peter’s Cornhill, by the lord mayor 
ard aldermen of London. In this fituation, fuch were his 
zeal and affiduity in the difcharge of the duties of his office, 
not only in the pulpit but out of it, and fuch was the fuc- 
cefs that attended his labours, that he was denominated “ the 
great reviver and reftorer of primitive piety.” His fingular 
merit recommended him to the favour of his diocefan, bifhop 
Henchman, who, in 1674, collated him to one of the prebends 
of St. Paul’s ; and in 1681, bifhop Compton promoted him 
to the archdeaconry of Colchetter, every parifh of which he 
vifited in perfon. In 1684, he was inftalled prebendary of 
Canterbury, and he alfo became chaplain to king William 
and queen Mary. Declining to accept the fee of Bath and 
Wells, which was offered to him in 1691, he was confecrated, 
in 1704, bifhop of St. Afaph. In this elevated ftation he 
rofecuted, with his accuftomed zeal,and diligence, every 
practicable meafure for advancing the honour and interett of 
religion, both among the clergy and laity ; recommending 
to the former the “« Saty of catechifing and inftructing the 
people committed to their charge, in the principles of the 
Chriftian religion, to the end that they might know what 
they were to do, in order to falvation,”’ and furnifhing them 
with a plain and eafy “ Expofition upon the Church Cate- 
chifm.” After having poffefled this new dignity for be- 
tween three and four years, he died March sth, 1708, in the 
qt year of hisage, and was buried in St., Paul’s cathedral. 
He left the greateft part of his eftate to the focieties for pro- 
pagating the pulse! and for promoting Chriftian know- 
ge. Of his numerous works, thofe publifhed by himfelf 
were, 1. De Linguarum Orientalium, prefertim Hebraice, 
Chaldaice, Syriace, Arabice, et Samaritane, preftantia ct 
ufu, cum Grammatica Syriaca tribus libris tradita,’” Lond. 
1658, 8vo. ; 2. * Inftitutionum Chronologicarum libri duo, 
una cum totidem Arithmetices Chronologicz libellis,”” Lond. 
1669, 4to., 1705, 4to., and 1721, 8vo. 5 3. ‘ Durotixcr, five 
Pande¢tz Canonum S.S. Apoftolorum, et Conciliorum ab 
Ecclefia Grecareceptorum ; necnon Canonicarum S.S. Pa- 
trum Epiftolarum ; una cum Scholiis Antiquorum fingulis 
eorum annexis, et f{criptis aliis huc fpeéiantibus ; quorum 
plurima et Bibliothece Bodleianz aliarumque MSS. codici- 
bus nunc primum edita; reliqua cum iifdem MSS. fumma 
fide et diligentia collata, &c.,”” Oxon. 2 vols. fol. 1672; 
4-* Codex Canonum Ecclefiz primitive vindicatus et illuf- 
tratus,”. Lond. 1679, 4to. (See Canons.) 5. “ The 
Church Catechifm explained, for the ufe of the diocefe of St. 
Afaph,” Lond. 1704, 4to.; feveral times reprinted in a 
fmaller volume. After his death, feveral of the bifhop’s 
works, not intended by himfelf for publication, and in vari- 
ous refpects injurious to his memory, were publifhed by his 
executor. Thefe confit of devotional traéts, among which 
are his “ Private Thoughts upon Religion,” a great number 
of fermons, a fy{tem of divinity, or ** Thefaurus Theologi- 
cus,’’ an “ Expofition of the 39 articles, &c.”’ In his * Pri- 
vate Thoughts”’ the bifhop has incurred animadverfion ; par- 
ticularly with refpe& to his meditation upon the Trinity, in 
which he unrefervedly adopts the famous maxim of Tertul- 
lian, ‘‘ credo, quia impoffibile eft.”?: The theology of bifhop 
Beveridge was Calvimitical ; his extenfive learning has been 
univerfally allowed ; his devotion inclined. to myfticifm ; and 
as areafoner and writer, he has been extravagantly extolled 
by his admirers and panegyrifs, and no lefs seo 5 cenfur- 
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ed by others, for the quaintnefs and puerility of his ftyle, 
the fallacioufnefs and inconclufivenefs of his reafoning, and 
his avowed oppofition to rational fentiments of ae 
Thefe refleGions, however, refult from a perufal of his poft- 
humous writings, the publication of which has been afcribed 
to avarice or want of judgment on the part of his executor. 
All have concurred in allowing him the praife of the ftriGett 
integrity, of lincere piety, of exemplary charity, and of great 
zeal for religion. Biog. Brit. Gen. Dia. 

BEVERLACKE, in Geography, a riyer of Germany,. 
which runs into the Aland, 3 miles fouth of Seehaufen, ia 
the old mark of Brandenburgh. , 

BEVERLAND, Appian, in Biography, aman of ge- 
nius and learning, who proftituted his talents in the compo- 
fition of feveral obnoxious books, was a native of Middle- 
burgh in Zealand, about the middle of the 17th century, and 
ftudied polite literature under Voflius ; and for this purpofe 
he vilited Oxford in 1672. Devoting himfelf to the itudy 
of the law, he became a doctor and a counfellor; and as a 
philologer, he made himfelf known to the learned world. 
But the fubjeéts of his feleétion, both for ftudy and dif 
cuffion, were principally of the impure and loofe kind; and 
of his licentious taite, he cave fome f{pecimens in his work, 
entitled «* De jure ftolate virginitatis, lucubratio academica,”” 
Leyd. 1680, 4to.; and ina treatife “De proftibulis veterum,”” 
(on the brothels of the ancients), part of which was inferted 
by Ifaac Voffius in his commentary upon Catullus; but 
which he was diffuaded by his friends from publithing. Be- 
fore this time, viz. in 1678, he had rendered himfelf obnoxi- 
ous by his book on original fin, entitled “ Peccatum origi- 
nale xo’ e£oxnv fic nuncupatum philologicé problematicos 
elucubratum a * Themidis alumno, &c. ;?? in which work 
he revived the notion of Cornelius Agrippa, that Adam’s 
fin confifted entirely in the commerce with his wife, and that 
original fin is nothing but the inclination of the fexes to each 
other. This book was condemned to be burnt by the ma- 
giftrates at the Hague, and the author was committed to 
prifon, whence he was not liberated without paying a pecu- 
niary fine, and taking an oath that he would never write 
again upon fuch fubjects. He then removed to Utrecht, 
where his debauched manners expofed) him to frefh odium,, 
and obliged him to withdraw to Leyden. Here he wrote a 
bitter fatire again{t the-magiftrates and profeffors under the 
title of * Vox clamantis in deferto ;”” and at Jength finding 
himfelf infecure in Holland, he fought an afylum in Eng- 
land, where Lfaac Voffius is faid to have procured for him a. 
penfion upon the ecclefiaftical revenues, which he expended 
in the purchafe of fearce books and medals, and of obfcene 
pictures and prints, till he was reciaimed from his culpable 
mode of life by an acquaintance with the learned and worthy 
Dr. Edward Bernard. In token of his regret on account of. 
his pait conduct, and of the fincerity of his reformation, he 
wrote a treatife * De Fornicatione cavendaadmonitio, &c.’? 
publifhed, probably, firft at London iu 1690, with a dedica-- 
tory epiftle to Dr. Bernard, and afterwards in 1698, 8vo.; 
in which, notwithftanding his pretended, or real reformation,. 
fome offenfive paflages occur.. After the death of Voflius,, 
he fell into extreme poverty, and into a flate of mental des 
rangement ; and probably foon after the year 1712, when 
he wandered through England, under an apprehension that 
200 perfons had coniederated together to aflaflinate him, he 
died. Gen. Di&. 

BEVERLEY, or Bevervy, in Geography, isalarge cor. 
porate borough, and principal town in that portion of York- 
fhire called the eaft riding. It is feated at the foot of the 
woulds, on the banks of the river Hull, which is rendered na- 
vigable, by means of a fhort canal, up to the town. This 
place appears to have been of fome note previous to the = 
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of Bede, whofe preceptor, Jolin of Beverley, archbifhop of 
York, founded and ereéted a monaftery here, to which he 
retired, and wherein he died in 721. King Athelftan having 
made a vow, before he proceeded againft the Scots, initituted 
a college of fecular canons, on his return to this town in 930, 
and alfo granted the freemen many immunities and privileges, 
which were allowed and confirmed by Henry I. and mott of 
the fucceeding monarchs to queen Elizabeth. By the lat 
charter, which contains the beads of thofe previoufly granted, 
the government of the town is vefted in a mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, and other fubordinate officers. Though within 
eight miles of Hull, this town preferves great re{pectability 
and commercial confequence, from its fairs, markets, and 
trade. The feffions tor the eaft riding of Yorkfhire are held 
here in a handfome hall, called the Hallgarth, which con- 
tains a regifter office for deeds and wills, that relate to any 
lands in this part of the county. Beverley has fent two 
members to parliament from the 26th of Edward I., except 
a few intermiffions in the reigns of Edwards II. and III. 

Here were formerly four churches, but only two remain ; 
one of which is a large handfome edifice, and is called the 
Minfter. King Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth granted 
certain revenues for the fupport and repairs of this edifice ; 
but thofe revenues being improperly applied, a Mr. Moyfer, 
M. P. for the town, procured a brief for the repair of it in 
1708. His own contributions, with thofe from his friends, 
amounted to 15001. ; which, with 80ol. raifed by the brief, 
were placed in the funds, and by the rife of the South fea 
ftock, in the year 1720, he was enabled to complete the re- 
paration and adornment of the church in his life-time. 
King George I. not only encouraged this work by a liberal 
donation of money, but gave the fone of the diflolved mo- 
naftery of St. Mary’sin York towards the building ; fir Mi- 
chael Warton alfo gave 5ool. and bequeathed 4cool. more 
as a perpetual fund towards keeping itin repair. The eaft 
window contains fome fine painted glafs; and the fereen be- 
tween the nave and choir is much admired for its ornamental 
workmanfhip. The north wall of the great crofs-aifle was 
at one period inclined from its perpendicular, but Mr. Thorn- 
ton of York invented a machine, whick, by means of {crews, 
&c. reftored it to its original pofition. The ancient fabric 
was confumed by fire in September 1188. Here are feveral 
monuments for the Piercys, earls of Northumberland, who 
built a private chapel in the choir. 

The principal trade of Beverley confifts in making of malt, 
oatmeal, and in the tanning of leather. The cloathing trade 
was, at a former period, an obje&t of much confequence here, 
but at the time of Leland it was falling faftto decay. Con- 
nected with the borough, are four large common fields, con- 
taining nearly rocoacres, in which every burgefs or freeman 
is allowed to pafture a certain number of cattle. In one of 
thefe fields is a mineral {pa, which has proved ferviceable in 
fome cutaneous diforders. There are feven alms-houfes in 
the town, and legacies left for ereéting two more. Here is 
alfo 2 free-fchool, whofe fcholars are allowed two fellowfhips 
in St. John’s college Cambridge, alfo three fcholarfhips 
and three exhibitions. Beverley is 183 miles north from 
London. It has weekly, markets on Wednefdays and Sa- 
turdays ; five fairs in the year; and five annual great mar- 
kets for hogs, &c. ‘This town confifts of three parithes, 
called St. Martin’s, St. Nicholas’s, and St. Mary’s; and 
according to the official population réport in 18co, included 
122% houfes, and 5401 imbabitants. 

BEVERLY, Joun or, in Biography, archbifhop of York 
in the eighth century, was born at Harpham in Northum- 
berland, and having embraced the aponaftic life, he became 
afterwards abbot of the monaftery of St. Hilda. He was 
inftructed in the learned languages by Theodore, archbifhop 
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of Canterbury, andwas juftly efteemed one of the beft {cholazs 
of his time. Some fay that he ftudied at Oxford, and took 
there the degree of matter of arts ; but as no degrees were 
then conferred in this univerfity, this fact has been difputed. 
By Alfred, king of Northumberland, to whom his merit re- 
commended him, he was advanced, in 685, to the fee of Ha- 
guftald, or Hexham, and in 687, tranflated to that of York. 
Beverley was tutor to the venerable Bede, and intimate with 
Acca and other famous Saxon doétors, feveral of whom he 
engaged in writing comments upon the Scriptures. In 704, 
he founded a college for fecular priefis at Beverly, which, in 
honour of his memory, was endowed by our kings, and par- 
ticularly by Athelitane, with confiderable immunities, fo 
that it became an afylum, or fanétuary, for debtors and per- 
fons fufpected of capital crimes. After he had governed the 
fee of York 34 years, baing tired with the tumults and con- 


fufions of the church, he divefted himfelf of the epifcopal 


charaGter, and retired to Beverly, and four years after died in 
the odour of fanéity, on the 7th of May 721 ; and the day 
of his death was appointed a feftival by a fynod held at Lon- 
don in 1476. Bede, and other monkifh writers, afcribe to 
him feveral miracles. Between three and four hundred years 
after his death, his body was taken up by Alfric, archbifhop 
of York, and richly enfhrined. He was the author of feve- 
ral homilies, and other religious pieces. Biog. Brit. 

Bevercy, in Geography, a townfhip, and poft-town of 
America, in Effex county, Maffachufetts, feparated from 
Salem by a handfome bridge, and diftant about 20 miles eaft 
of north from Bofton, and 22 fouth-weft from Newbury 
port. It has two parifhes, containing 3290 inhabitants. 
Thofe of the parifh next the harbour are devoted to the ffh- 
ery, and the other branches of navigation. In the other part 
of the town, which is chiefly agricultural, is a cotton manu- 
faGtory. N. lat. 42°31. W. long. 7° 50’. 

Beverty’s Manor, or Jrifh trad, is a tra& of land, 
in Virginia, in N. lat. 38° ro’, at the head of Maffanuten’s 
river, a weftern branch of the Shenandoah, which rifes here 
by three branches, viz. Middle river, Lewis, and Chriftian 
creeks, and lying between the Blue and the North ridge. 

BEVERN, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and duchy of Brunfwick, feated on the Wefer, 20 
miles weft of Eimbeck. : 

BEVERON, a river -of Savoy, which runs into the 
Drance, 4 miles fouth-weft of Evian. > } 

BEVERS, Lirrtzg, lies to the weft of point de la Hune, 
on the fouthern coait of Newfoundland ifland, in North 
America, between cape de la Hune on the eait, and cape 
Raye on the weft, being the fouth-weft point of the ifland. 

BEVERSTADT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, and duchy of Bremen, 24 miles north of 
Bremen. 

BEVERSTONE, a village of Gloucefterfhire, England, 
is fituated about two miles weit of the town of Tetbury, 
and is noted for the ftately remains of its ancient cattle. 
This fortrefs is of unca<ain foundation, but was undoubtedly 
a ftrong place prior to the conqueft. Earls Godwin, Swane, 
and Harald here met under the pretence of affifting Edward 
the confeffor again{t the Welfh in 1048. Maurice, lord Berke- 
ley, or de Gaunt, fortified and repaired it, and in 1227 
was profecuted by the king for doing {o, without royal per-— 
miffion. It was purchafed by Thomas lord Berkely foon 
after the return of Edward III. from the battle of Poitiers. 
Many of the fpoils and ranfoms from that battle were 
appropriated to enlarge and beautify this caille, which was 
ufed as a manfion till the great rebellion, when it was 
ftrengthened, and held for the king, but belieged by, and 
furrendered to Col. Maffie. Great part of the caftle, with a 
dwelling-houfe within its walls, was foon afterwards de- 

ftroyed 
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tower at each corner, one of which itill remains, with-frag- 
ments of walls, and the greater part of a chapel. Thishasa 
beautiful arched roof, and on the right fide of the altar is a 
fhrine of tabernacle work, with a lavaratory, a clofet in which 
is a confeflional, and over it a prifon. The moat furround- 
ing the whole, was about 200 yards in circumference. At 
a hawt diftance north of the caftle is the parifh church, which 
is a {mall plain building. Rudge’s Hiitory of the County 
of Glocefter. 

BEVERUNGEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weftphalia, and bifhopric of Paderborn, at the conflux of 
the Bever and the Weiel, near which are {prings of falt wa- 
ter, 26 miles fouth-eaft of Paderborn. 

BEVERWYCK, Joun Van, or Beverovicius, in Bro- 
graphy, not more known and efteemed as a phyfician than as 
a magiftrate, and member of the adminiftration in his 
country, having attained to high honours in both thofe ca- 

acities, was born at Dordrecht in Holland, in 1594. Being 
of a diftinguifhed family, he had the advantage of receiving 
inftru@tions in claffical literature from Gerard John Voflins, 
and afterwards of ftudying the different branches of medicine 
under the ableft mafters in France and Italy. Returning to 
his own country, he took the degree of dotor in medicine 
at Padua, about the year 1624. His works are numerous. 
Thofe moft deferving notice are, “ Epiftolica queftio, de ter- 
mino vitz fatali an mobili, cum doétorum refponfis :”? 8vo. 
1634, Dord. Whetherthere isa fixedterm, beyond whichlife 
cannot beextended, hedeterminesinthe negative. “«Montanus, 
Refutatio argumentorum, auibus medicine neceffitatem im- 
pugnat ;’’ 8vo. 1634, Dord.: in which he anfwers the cavils 
of the fieur Montagne againft phyficians, and fhews the necef- 
fity of the art. “* Idea Medicine veterum,”’ 8vo. 1637, Leiden. 
A compendium of the praétice of medicine, taken from the 
moft valuable writers on the fubje&. “ Epiftolice queftiones 
cum doétorum refponfis.” 8vo. 1644, Rotter. A collection 
of letters on fubje¢ts pertaining to medicine, to which are 
_ added, the Elogia of Medicine by Erafmus, Cardan, and Me- 

lan&thon. His works, of which Haller has given a complete 
lift, were publifhed together in 4to. at Amfterdam, 1651. 
They have mott of them paffed through feveral editions. He 
died Jan. 19th 1647, and was honoured with an epitaph by 
his friend Heinfius. Haller Bib. Med. Gen. Biog. 

Beverwyck, in Geography, a town of North Holland, 
with afmall harbour in the Wyckermeer, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Ye, 3 leagues north of Haerlem. 

BEUF, Joun Le, in Dorviebs: a learned and laborious 
French writer, was born at Auxerre in 1687, and educated 
at Paris. After hisreturn to his native town, he was made 
canon of its cathedral in 1711, and during his refidence there 
frequently attended the deputies of the clergy at Sens, to 
affiit them in reforming the liturgies of that diocefe, In 1734, 
he was engaged by the archbifhop of Paris in the compofition 
of the chant in the new breviary and miffal of that city ; and 
from this time he chicfly refided at Paris. He wasadmitted 
an aflociate of the academy of belles lettres and inferiptions in 
1740, and twice obtained the prize of that academy, and five 
times that of the French academy at Soiffons. He was one 
of the moft indefatigable, intelligent, and fatisfa€tory eccle- 
fiaftical antiquaries of France. ‘Lhe catalogue of his works 
from 1716 to 1741, fills 12 pages in folio in the Burgundy 
library ; and his fubfequeut productions for the lalt 14 years 
of his life, are nearly as numerous. His “ T'raite fur le 
chant ecclefiaftic” is full of curious refearches, and, perhaps, 
the fafeft guide on the fubje& which a mufical hiflorian of 
the firft ages of the church can confult. This prodigy of 
learning died in 1760. 

_ "The beft known of his numerous works, befides that al- 
Vor. IV, 
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ready mentioned, are © A Colleftion of various writings; 
tending to illuftrate tne hiftory of France,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
1738; “ Differtations on the ecclefiaitical and civil hiftory 
of Paris,” 3 vols. 12mo.; ‘ Memoir on the hiftory of 
Auxerre,” 2 vols. gto. 17433 “ Hiftory of the city and of 


‘all the diocefe of Paris,”? 15 vols. 12m0.; more than 200 


“ Memoirs,” or “ Hiftorical Differtations,”’ inferted in the 
journals of the times; and a variety of diflertations rinted. 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions. He alfo 
liberally communicated anumber of original pieces, which he 
found in his afliduous refearch, to learned men engaged in 
different works. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. ; 

Beur, Riviere au, in Geography, a river of America, that 
difcharges itfelfeaftward into Mifliffippi river, in N. lat. 39° 
4’, about 48 miles by the courfe of the river, above the 
mouth of the Mlinois, aad 7 milesfouth from Riviere Oahaha,. 

Bevur, Small Le. See Le Borur. 

BEVIEUX, a village of Swiflerland, in the government 
of Aigle, in that part of the Valais which ree to the re- 
public of Berne. Bevyieux is diftant about 5 miles from the 
{mall town of Bex, and is famous for its falt fprings. Mr. 
Coxe informs us, that he went into the mountain about 3000 
feet, almoft horizontally. The gallery is 6 feet ngh, and 4 
broad, and nicely hewn aad hollowed in a black rock, veined 
in fome places with white gypfum. ‘The falt is procured from 
fprings, which are found within a folid rock, perforated at a 
great expence; the richeft fource yields 28 pounds of falt 
per cent. and the pooreft but half a pound. Near thefe_ 
{prings are feveral warm fources, which contain a mixture of 

alt, but are fo ftrongly impregnated with fulphur, as to flame 
when a lighted candle isput into the pipe through which they 
flow. No folid falt, except a few cubes, has been yet difco- 
vered : but the mountain is replete with its particles. Rocks 
of white gypfum, or alabaiter, mixed with blueifh clay, are 
common near the fprings, in the fame manner as may be ob- 
ferved in the pits of Northwich in Chetbire. After travel- 
ling in this fubterraneous paflage near three quarters of a 
mile, Mr. Coxe obferved a great wheel, 35 feet in diameter, 
which raifes the brine from the depth of about 70 feet. 
From this place is a fhaft 300 feet high, which is cut through 
themountaintothe furface, sedan eae ine freth 
air. He noticed two refervoirs hollowed in the folid rock 
for holding the brine ; one was 160 feet {quare, and 9 deep. 
In procefs of time, the workmen pierced the rock 25 feet 
deeper, and cut a gallery 100 feet long, and they formed a 
third refervoir, containing 5500 cubic feet. The brine de- 
pofited in thefe refervoirs is conveyed by means of 2000 
pipes, about a league to Bevieux, where the falt is extraéted. 
The brine pits near Aigle contain only from two to one half 
per cent. and yield annually about a third as much as thofe 
of Bevieux, or about 5000 quintals. The falt is much 
whiter and heavier than that of Bevieux, and confequently 
bearsa higher price. Thefe, which are the only falt-works 
in Swifferland, fearcely yield a net yearly profit of more than 
3cool. and furnifh only one-twelfth of the annual confump~ 
tion of the canton. The remainder is procured chiefly from 
France, at a moderate price, {tipulated by treaty. Coxe’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 105. : 

BEUIL, in Geography, the chief place of a canton, 1 
the diftriét of Puget-Theniers, and department of the mari- 
time Alps, containing 468 inhabitants ; thofe of the canton 
amount to 2133. Its teritory comprehends 225 kiliometres 
and 6 communes. 

REVILE’, in Heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or open- 
ing like a carpenter’s rule. —Thus he beareth argent a chief 
bevilé vert, by the name of Beverlis. 

BEVIN, E:way, in Biography, among our eccle fialteal 


compofers in the time of James I., juftly deferves to be 
Oo ranked 
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ranked with the mufical luminaries of chat reign, He wasa 
{cholar cf ‘Tallis, which is difcoverable by his works; but it 
is not quite fo eafy to difcover how it could have been at the 
recommendation of his mafter; who died 1585, that he was 
fworn in gentleman extraordinary of the chapelroyal, in 1589, 
as has been faid. His fervice in D minor, printed in Boyce’s 
colle&tion, has the true ancient caft of modulation, the fer- 
rugo pretiofa upon it, which gives a dignity to its effe&ts, 
for which we can now hardly account. he accents, as 
ufual with old matters, are often erroneoufly placed; but if 
that imperfection be removed, or regarded: with indulgence, 
the compofition muft be allowed, in point of harmony and 
modulation, to be admirable. And there are fome grand 
effects produced by paufes and long notes without changing 
or intringing the original meafure, that afforded us very pleal- 
ing fenfations. Elway Bevin was, indeed, a man of genius ; 
and it is to be lamented that more of his compofitions have 
not been preferved. Befides his appointment in the chapel 
royal, he was organift of Briftol cathedral, and the mafter of 
Dr. Child, But notwithitanding his abilities and greatage, 
he was difmiffed from all his employments, in 1636, on being 
difcovered to adhere to the Romiih communion. 

In 1631, he publifhed awork replete with harmonica! eru- 
dition, entitled «A Briefe and fhort inftru@ion of the art of 
muficke, to teach how to make difcant of all proportions that 
are in ufe: very neceflary for all fuch as are defirous to at- 
taine to knowledge in the art ; and may by practice, if they 
can fing, foone be able to compofe three, foure and five parts: 
and allo to compofe all forts of canons that are ufuall, by 
thefe directions of two or three parts in one, upon a plain- 
fong,’’ by Elway Bevin. thin 4to. of 52 pages. 

This work, howeyer ufclefs it may be deemed now, muft 
have been of fingular fervice to young ftudents in times when 
canons were regarded as the greateit efforts of human intel- 
let, and the folution of thefe enigmas was equally difficult 
with that of the moft abftrufe and complicated problems in 
Euclid. Micheli Romano publithed a fimilar work at 
Venice, 1615, and Valentini another at Rome, 1655. See 
Micueri and VaLenTini. 

BEVIO, in Geography, a fmall village of Swifferland, 
feated near the Julian Alps, upon the Little Rhine, in the 
high road leading to Coire. Bevio and Valmorara form one 
community, governed by 11 magiftrates; though the num- 
ber of voters, who appoint thefe magiftrates, fearcely exceeds 
40. The chief is called « Miniftrale,’? and is confirmed 
every year, for which each voter receives a florin. About 
one-third of the merchandize from Como to Coire pafles by 
Bevio ; the greatér part is fent by Splugen. 

BEUNTERSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and bifhopric af Worms, 6 miles fouth 
of Worms. 

BEURATH, a town of Bohemia, in the county of 
Glatz. 

BEURERIA, and Beurrerta, in Botany. See Ca- 
LYYCANTHUs and F.urerta. 

BEURRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Doubs, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftrié of Befangon, 2 miles fouth of Befangon. 

BEURRY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Meufe, and chief place of a canton in the diftri@ of Bar-le- 
Duc, 13 league weft of Bar-le-Duc. 

BEURS, Witrtam, in Biography, a painter, was born at 
Dort in 1656, and difcovering a natural genius for drawing 
and defigning, he was placed, at the age of 18, under the 
inftruction of William Drillenburg. He painted in the ftyle 
and manner of his mafter, almoft equalling him in the freedom 
of his hand, and the clearnefs of his colouring, and furpafling 
him in the correctnefs of his delign, Addi¢ting himfelf to 
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adiffolute life, he obtained neither the reputation nor the 
wealth which his talents, diligently exercifed, might haye 
enabled him to acquire. He painted portraits, land{capes, 
and flowers. Pilkington. 

BEUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Macedonia, men» 
tioned by Livy and Steph, Byz., near which was a town 
called Beur, Beuc, according to the latter. 

“‘BEUTHEN, or Nieper Beutuen, in Geography, a 
town of Gerinany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and prins 
cipality of Carolath, onthe Qder, containing two churches ; 
3 miles S. W. of Ziegenbruck, 

Beuruen, Nieder, a town of Silefia en the Oder, in the 
duchy of Glogau. It has fuffered much by war and fire ; 
diftant 13 miles W.N.W. from Ober Glogau. N. lat, 
51° 42. E. long. 15° 51’. 

Beutuen, Ober, a town of Silefia, formerly belonging to 
the principality of Jagerndorf, but fince to the principality 
of Oppeln. It had anciently a produétive mine of filver ; 
diftant 40 miles E.S. E. from Oppeln. N. lat. 50° 16’. 
E. long. 18° 53’. 

BEUTSCHEN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Pofen, 44 miles weit of Pofen. 

BEUVRON, a town of France, in the department of the 
Calvados, and chief place of a canton in the diftniét of Pont 
PEvéque, 12 miles fouth of Caen.—Alfo, a river of Frances. 
which runs into the Loire, 2 leagues below Blois. 

BEUVRY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Straits of Calais, and chief place of acantonin the diftri& of 
Bethune, halfa léague eaft of Bethune. 

BEVY, among Sort/men, is wled to fignify a brood of 
quails. Thus allo we fay, a covey of partridges, a nide of 
pheafants, and a pact of groufe. Bevy is fometimes uled 
among forefters to exprefs a herd of deer, though it is much 
lefs frequently ufed in this fenfe than in the former. 

BEUZEVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Eure, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftriG of Pont-Audemer; 24 leagues weft of Pont-Aude- 
mer. It contains 2457 perfons, and the population of the 
canton amounts to 12,254. Its territory includes 1924 kili- 
ometres and 20 communes. 

BEWCASTLE, a parifh and village of Cumberland, 
England, is rendered interefting to the topographer and an- 
tiquary from the Roman relics that have been difcovered 
within its limits, and from the fingular obelifk in the church- 
yard. This parifh is fuppofed to have included the Roman 


{tation where part of the Legio-Secunda Augufta was gar- 


rifoned to guard the workmen employed in ere&ting the 

famous Roman wall that feparated England from Scotland: 

Many veltiges of ancient buildings are yet remaining ; and 

numerous Roman coins, and fome infcribed ftones, have been 

found here. The obelifk, which has furnifhed a theme for 

much diflertation, contains various fculptured ornaments, 

with a Roman infecription, and fome figures in baffo-relievo. 

The church, with the caitle, are included within an entrench- 

ment. The latter, now inruins, appears to haye been of a 

{quarifh form, and was battered down by the parliament’s 

forces in 1641. In this parifh are two fchools fupported by 

fubfcription, whofe malters have about ten pounds each per. 
annum, with the privilege of a whittle gate. This was a pe-- 
culiar cuftom, formerly very common in Cumberland, and the 

neighbouring counties, and now prevails in fome villages. 

It is a privilege given to the mafter of applying to his pu- 

pils’ parents in rotation, for provilions. Several thoufand 

fheep and black cattle are fed on the hills and walte parifh.’ 
Hutchinfon’s Hiltory of Cumberland, 

BEWDI.EY, a market and borough town of Worcefter- 
fhire in England, is pleafantly fituatedon the banksof the river 
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Tk was formerly included within the marfhes of Wales, but by 
2 ftatute of Henry VIII. was annexed to the county of Wor- 
cefter. Leland defcribes this place as remarkable for 
the “wonderful height of the trees in the adjacent foreft of 
Wyre,” for its “beautiful fituation,” and for the palace of 
Tichen-hall, which Henry VIT. built to be a place of retire- 
ment for prince Arthur. The ceremony a this prince’s 
marriage in perfon, with Catharine of Arragon, by proxy, 
was performed here on the roth of May, 1499. Kin 
Henry VI. gave all the ftone for building the bridge rok 
the Severn, which was ere&ted by Edward I1V. On the 
middle pier of this, ftands a gate-houfe, part of which is for 
the corporation’s prifon. : 

The towa is in the parifh of Ribbesford, where there is an 
ancient moated houfe, in which was found the manufcript 
copy of thelifeoflord Herbert of Cherbury. Here ‘isa chapel, 
which was built on the fite of an ancient wood ftruéture in 
1748. <A sew fet of fhambies was alfo erected in 1783; and 
the town partakes of the benefits of a free grammar {chool, 
which was founded in the latter part of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign ; alfo fomealms-houfes, and a charity {chool. The ma- 
nufactures and trades of this town were formerly very con- 
fiderable, but they are now principally confined to tanning, 
hornwork, matting, and a few others. Bewdley feems to 
have been firit incorporated by king Edward IV. whofe char- 
ter grants the freemen great privileges and immunities by fea 
and land. Thefe were confirmed by Henry VII1., and again 
by James I. This charter was furrendered in the time of 
CharlesII.; but in the next reignanotherwas granted, which 
on atrial in 1707, was determined to be void. A new one 
was therefore obtained from queen Anne, but this produced 
fome litigation, which at length was determined in its favour. 
This empowers the bailiff and 12 capital burgeffes to return 
one member to parliment. Here were formerly two weekly 
markets, on Wednefdays and Saturdays ; but the latter is 
only continued ; which, with three fairs, annually attract 
much company and trade to the town. 

Bewdley is 129 miles N.W. from London. It contains 
840 houfes, and 3671 inhabitants. Nath’s Hiftory of Wor- 
cetterfhire. 

BEWITS, in Falconry, denotesa piece of leatherto which 
a hawk’s bells are faftened, and buttoned to his legs. 

BEX, in Geography, a {mall town of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Berne, about 4 miles S.S.E. of Aigle, and 5 miles 
from the falt-works at Bevieux. (See Bevieux.) Between 
Aigle and Bex is a picturefque view of the caftle of St. 
Tryphon, on the fummit of an infulated rock in the middle 
of the plain ; it is quite furrounded with wood, and realifes 
Milton’s defcription of an ancient caftle, 

* Bofom’d high in tufted trees.”” 
It is faid to be built of marble, and probably of a beauti- 
ful black f{pecies in the vicinity. St. Tryphon was a 
Phrygian, and is faid to have fuffered martyrdom at Nice 
in the year 251, under the perfecution of the emperor 


us. 

BEXUQUILLO, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
to the white ipecacuanha, which the Spaniards bring from 
Peru, as the Portuguefe do the brown from Brafil. 

BEY, or Bec, denotesa governor of a country, or town, 
in the Turkifh empire. 

The Turks write theword begh or beh, but they pronounce 
it bey : properly it fignifies Jord, but it is particularly applied 
to a lord of a banner, whom in the fame language they call 

fangiak-beg, ox bey fangiak, which among them fignifies 

banner or flandard, being the badge of him who commands 
in an important place of fome province, having under him 
a confiderable namber of {pahis, ‘or horfe. 

Each province in Turkey is divided into feven of thefe 
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Sangiaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a bey ;, and thefe 

are all commanded by the governor of the province, whom 
they alfo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i.e. lord of the 
lords, or beys of the province. 

Thefe beys are, in a great meafure, the fame that dan- 
nerets formerly were in England. 

It has already been obferved, under the article Basnaw, 
that when the military arillocracy of the Mamlouks in 
Egypt was aholifhed by Selim, fultan of the Ottomans in 
1507, he eftablifhed a form of government, which was cal- 
culated to preferve all the different members of the ftate ia 
condition of dependence upon himfelf. With this view, he 
appointed, befides a pacha, a divan, or council of regency, 
compofed of the pacha and the chiefs of the feven military 
corps. Atthe time of thisappointment it was agreed, that 
the 24 governors, or beys of the provinces, fhould be chofen 
from the Mamlouks; and to them were entruited the care 
of reftraining the Arabs ; fuperintending the collection of 
the tributes, and the whole civil government of the country ; 
but their authority was purely paffive, and they were to be 
confidered merely as the inftruments of the determinations 
of the council. “By this inftitution, which is ftill obferved 
in fome inftances, it was ordained, that the pacha fhould be 
contented to fhare the power of the beys, and that the du- 
ration of his authority fhould depend on their colleétive 
will. The power of the pacha was very extenfive ; but it 
has been gradually diminifhed, and almoft annihilated by 
the intrigues and ambition of the beys. His jurifdition 
was rather civil than military. He was always prefident of 
the divan, which was held in the caftle where he refided. 
But that council has, in later times, commonly affembled in 
the palace of one of the chief beys, except when a firman 
or mandate is received from Conftantinople, when the beys 
are f{ummoned to the caftle to hear the commands of the 
Porte. The few who attend, as foon as the reading is fi- 
nifhed, anfwer, as isufual, “ Efmana wa taana,” ‘¢ we have 
heard, and we obey ;”’ but on leaving the caltle, their gene- 
ral voiceis ** Efmana waawféna,’”’ we have heard, and thall 
difobey.’? All thefe beys had been Mamlouks,-or military 
flaves, who were not natives of Egypt, but imported when 
very young from Georgia, Circafha, and Mingrelia, and 
purchafed for 50, or not more than 100 fequins. Many of 
thefe are defcended from Chriftian parents, and have been 
flaves from their youth. Some few have been prifoners, 
taken from the Auftrians and Ruffians, who have exchanged 
their religion for an eftablifhment. When the fupply ob- 
tained in this way proves infufficient, or many have beea 
expended, black faves from Nubia, and other interior parts 
of Africa, are fubftituted in the room of the others, and if 
found docile, are armed and accoutred like the reit. The 
Mahometans in general, and the Egyptiaus in particular, 
treat their flaves with great kindnefs, At Cairuy when a 
flave is legally purchafed in the market, if he feel difcon- 
tented with his mafter, he has only to fay, “ carry me to 
the market,’? and the mafter is legally compellable to offer 
him for fale. ‘The child of a female flaye, begotten by her 
matter, is “ ipfo facto’’ free, anda flave may authorize a free 
perfon to purchafe his emancipation. The Chriftian chil- 
dren, bought by the beys, aud the principal inhabitant 
of Cairo, are educated with the fame care as their own chil- 
dren, in every thing neceflary to accomplith the character ofa 
Mahometan lord.. They. are inftrufted in every neceflary 
exercife of agility and {trength, and they are in general dit- 
tinguifhed by the elegance and beauty of their, perfons, 
Some of them are excellent feribes ; but many can neither 
read nor write. When theircducation is finifhed, they pre- 
care employments in the army; and after emancipa ion, 


théfe favqured flaves retain the moft lively gratitude and 
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affetion to the generous mafters, to whom they owe their 
fortunes, and both their political and moral exiftence; nor 
do they ever quit them in the hour of danger. Thus it 
often happens, that a maiter, when he finds any of his 
flaves pofleffled of extraordinary talents, and tried fidelity, 
{pares no pains or expence to raife him to a more con- 
fiderable employment than that which he himfelf occu- 
pies; and thus he at length acquires fovereign power. In 
order to attain this power, it is neceflary to be a Mamlouk, 
that is, the native of a foreign country, as even the children 
of thofe, who vile to offices of ftate, do not enjoy the right 
of fucceflion. Hence it. happens, that as the fon of a bey 
is not honoured with any particular confideration, the 
women, perhaps, procure abortions. Of 18 beys, whofe 
hiftory was known to Mr. Browne, only two had any chil- 
dren living. Volney obferves, that during 550 years Mam- 
louks have been in Egypt, and that not one of them has 
left fubfifting iffue ; but all their children perifh in the firft 
or fecond defcent. Hence he infers, that thofe who are 
transferred from the vicinity of mount Caucafus, to the 
banks of the Nile, are incapable, by the influence of the 
climate, of perpetuating their progeny. To this circum- 
ftance it is owing, that the Mamlouks are replaced by flaves 
brought from their original country. From the time of 
the Moguls, this commerce has been continued on the con- 
fines of the Cuban and the Phatfis, in the fame manner as it is 
carried on in Africa, by the wars among the numerous 
tribes, and by the mifery of the inhabitants, who fell their 
own children for a fubfiftence. 

Diitinguifhed by favouritifm or merit, the Mamlouk be- 
comes a cafhef, or kiafchef, and in time a bey. The chief 
caufe of preference arifes from political adherence to fome 
powerful leader. The number of thefe beys has feldom or 
ever been complete ; and the revenues of the vacant places 
were probably fhared among the reft, who were a¢tual oc- 
cupants of their office. Each of thefe beys is nominally 
chofen by thofe that remain ; but in fa¢t appointed by one 
of the moft powerful. 

The “ Yenk-tchery Aga,”’ and feveral other officers, are 
enumerated among the 24 beys. LBefides being governors 
of certain diftri&ts of Egypt, feveral of the beys receive 
other dignities from the Porte. Such are the “ Scheik-el- 
belled,” or governor of the city, which is an office merely 
civil, unaccompanied with any military power; the ‘ Def- 
terdar,’”’ or accountant-general ; the * Emir el Hadj,” or 
leader of the facred caravan ; and the © Emir el Said,”? or 
governor of the Upper Egypt ; which laft two offices are 
annual. Thefe officers have alfo revenues allotted them 
by the Porte, ill-defined, and liable to much abufe. Of 
the other beys, each appoints all officers and governors 
within his diftri&, putting into it fome flave of his own, who 
is compelled to render an agcount of the receipts; of 
which a part is appropriated to fupport the grandeur of 
his maiter. An opulent bey may have from 600 to 1000 
purfes annually; the revenue of Murad Bey more than 
double that fum. The inferior beys may have 300 purfes, 
or15,000/, ‘The revenues of the beys are raifed by a land- 
tax and the produce of the cuftoms, amounting together to 
near two millions fterling, of which but a {mall proportion 
reaches the coffers of the Porte. Every bey fits in judg- 
ment on cafes of equity. Thefe perfonages are very obfer- 
vant of their refpective jurifditions ; and no bey will im- 
prifon a man liberated by another. Although fometimes 
too impetuous, they neverthelefs difplay great acutenefs 
and knowledge of chara&ters. This government poffeffes at 
Jeaft every advantage of publicity, as every bey 1s a magif- 
trate. But the juitice of the rulers is ever liable to the 
omnipotent influence of gold. Each bey appoints his caf- 


hefs, or lieutenants. Thefe officers prefide each overa town 
or village, collefing the revenues, and judgiag {mall caufes ; 
but an appeal lies to the bey. The beys and the cathefs 
are, from their ignorance, conftrained to employ Copts as 
accomptants in adjufting and receiving the revenues, that 
duty being of an intricate nature, and requiring great local 
knowledce. The authority of a cafhef is as arbitrary as 
that of a bey. 

The beys in Egypt have been gradually acquiring an in- 
creafe of authority aud influence, and reducing the power of 
the Ottoman Porte to a feeble and degraded ftate. To 
this feveral circumftances have contributed ; fuch as the un- 
reltrained traffic of flaves ; the negle& of the affairs of this 
province on the part of the Ottoman Porte; the extenfion 
of the power of the divan, and the reftraint of that of the 
pachas, and the confequent uncontroulable influence of the 
janizaries and Arabs. To which may be added the change 
that took place in the condition of the foldiers, by their 
becoming citizens, and by the marriages they contracted, 
and the change alfo introduced into their difcipline; and, 
more efpecially, the permiffion granted to the chiefs of pof- 
feffing diftinét property, lands, and villages, dependent on 
the Mamlouk governors, whom it became neceffary to con- 
ciliate, in order to prevent their oppreffion ; and the afcend- 
ancy acquired from that moment by the beys over the fol- 
diers, and increafed by the great riches accruing from their 
governments. Thefe riches they employed in multiplying 
their flaves ; and, after emancipating them, advancing them 
in the army, and promoting them to various employments. 
By fuch means Ibrahim, one of the kiayas or veteran colo- 
nels of the janizaries, rendered himfelf, in 1746, mafter of 
Egypt; for he had fo multiplied and advanced his freedmen, 
that, of the 24 beys, which fhould be their number, no lefs 
than eight were of his houfhold. His influence was alfo - 
the more certain, as the pacha always left vacancies in the 
number, in order to receive the emoluments. On the other 
hand, the largeffes he beftowed on the officers and foldiers 
of his corps, attached them to his intereft, and Rodvan, the 
moft powerful of the Arab colonels, uniting with him, com- 
pleted his power. The pacha became a phantom, and the 
orders of the fultan vanifhed before thofe of Ibrahim. At 
length, about the year 1766, Ali Bey gained a decided 
afcendancy over his rivals, and under the titles of “« Emir 
Hadj,” and <“¢ Scheik el Belled,’’ rendered himfelf abfolute 
matter of the country. (See Axi Bey.) Mohammed Bey, 
furnamed ** Aboudahab,” or father of gold, from the luxury 
of his tent and caparifons, who fucceeded him in 1773, 
during a reign of two years, difplayed nothing but the fero- 
city of a robber, and the bafenefs of a traitor. Upon his 
death in 1776, Murad, a favourite of Mohammed, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of bey; but he had a formidable 
competitor in Ibrahim, who had been a flave of Ali Bey 
the Great. The two rivals, however, adopted conciliatory 
meafures, and entered into an agreement to divide the autho~ 
rity, on condition that Ibrahim fhould retain the title of 
‘¢ Scheik el Belled. This union was a prudential meafure, 
and neceflary to their fafety; for fince the death of Ali 
Bey, the beys and cafhefs, who owed their promotion to his 
houfe, repined at feeing all the authority transferred to a 
new faction; and after feveral intrigues and cabals, formed 
a confederacy, under the denomination of the lhoufe of Ali- 
Bey. The chiefs of‘this confederacy were Haflan Bey, 
formerly governor of Djedda, and If{mael, the only remain- 
ing bey of thofe created by Ibrahim Kiaya; and they con- 
ducted their plot fo well, as to oblige Murad and Ibrahim 
to abandon Cairo, and retire as exiles into the Said. Thefe 
exiles, being reinforced by the refugees, returned, and com. 
pelled the confederates, Ifmael and Haflan, to make. oes 
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efcape into the Said. Ibrahim and Murad heve fince 
ruled Egypt, the former as ‘ Scheik el Belled,”’ and the 
latter as “ Defter-dar,”’ though not without mutual jea- 
loufies and attempts to deftroy each other, They, however, 
confpire together to recruit the number of the Mamlouks, 
and to colle& treafure from all quarters.- In the year 1791, 
Salah Aga, a flave of Murad Bey, was deputed, from the 
government of Egypt, to negociate their peace with the 
Porte. He carried with him prefents of hories, rich ituffs, 
&c. He was well received, and was afterwards appointed 
« Waquilel Sultaa,”’ 1. e. agent or attorney to the fultan in 
Cairo. This office was probably given him to engage him in 
feconding the efforts of the court for difuniting the beys ; but 
it was ineffectual. Thefe had formerly experienced the evils 
of divifion, andwere now united by common intereit, grown 
rich, and well provided with flaves. It is faid, that no tribute 
has fince that time found its way to Conitantinople. [brahim 
and Murad are confidered as ufurpers by the beys of Upper 
Egypt, who are favoured by the Porte. The moft power- 
ful houfe is that of Ibrahim, who has about 600 (according 
to Voluey, but about 1000, fays Mr. Browne,) Mamlouks. 
Next to him is Murad, who has not above 400 Mamlouks, 
fays Volney ; but according to Browne, they amounted, in 
1796, to about 1700. He was originally a flave of Mohammed 
Bey, and fucceeded in defeating and taking prifoner Ali Bey 
the Great. He is detefted by the Porte. PS is defcribed by 
Sonnini, as handfome and martial in his appearance ; his chia 
is covered with a bufhy black beard ; his thick eye-brows de- 
{cribe arches of ebony over his large eyes, which {parkle with 
vivacity and fire. A long fear in one of his cheeks adds to 
the fierce caft of his countenance. To great bravery, he joins 
fingular addrefs and extraordinary ftrength. He has been 
known, when riding by an ox, to cut off its head with one 
ftroke of his fcimitar. An intrepid warrior, capable of en- 
during the fevereft hardships, an excellent horfeman, dexte- 
rous and powerful in the ufe of the fabre, courageous in ad- 
verlity, bold in enterprife, cool in aétion, but terrible in on- 
fet. Murad, with inftruction, might have become a great 
general. His proud deportment, and magnificent difpofi- 
tion, give him the dignified appearance of a fovereign ; but 
injuftice, ignorance, and cruelty, have rendered hima feroci- 
ous tyrant. Murad, fays Mr. Browne, is one of thofe beys 
who can neither read nor write. Of the profufion of this 
bey, Sonnini has given the following account. In his camp 
were erected immenfe tents, divided into feveral apartments, 
for the accommodation of himfelf and his principal officers. 
The floors were covered with the moft beautiful carpets, 
and the interior decorations confilted of the richeft gold and 
filver ftufls that the manufatories of Lyons could afford. 
Nothing could equal the magnificence of his cavalry. Gold 
and filver ornaments, with the choiceft embroidery on Mo- 
rocco leather, glittered with a dazzling luftre in the rays of 
a burning fun; and the houfings of the faddles, trimmed 
with a broad gold lace, were made of thofe handfome vel- 
vets, the fmall and delicate patterns of which difplay the 
elegant tafte that prevails in the produdtions of the manu- 
faéturers of Lyons. His profufion is fupplied by his 
rapacity. He is accuftomed to have from the mint daily, 
for his pocket expences, 500 half mahbdbs, and his wife 
the fame. This amounts to 1500 piaftres, and is only a 
{mall part of his difburfements. e is married to the 
widow of his malter, the daughter of the celebrated Ali 
Bey. Next in power to Murad, is Mohammed Bey Elf, 
whofe name imports that he was bought for 1000 patackes, 
His matter was Murag Bey, juft mentioned. He is repre- 
fented a3 quick. in ap pehientleny, and impetuons in aétion. 
His power is great and increafing ; he has 800 Mamlouks, 
Ibrahim Bey, “cl Uali,” a name derived from the fecond 
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military magiftracy in the city of Cairo, is a young man 
about the fame age with the laft mentioned, of a iedate, 
but firm character, married to the daughter of the elder 
Ibrahim, and attached to his interefts. He has 6 or 700 
Mamlouks. Aiib Bey, ‘ al Zogheir,” or junicy, is aio- 
ther powerful leader, diftinguilhed by his fuperior capacity, 
and on all occafions confulted by the reft. He has not 
many Mamlouks ; he is prudent and economical, and rarely 
accufed of extortion. Fatmé, now the aged daughter of 
the famous Ali, is held in much refpeét by all the beys. 
Even Murad, her hufband, treats her with reverence, 
When a bey is appointed to a government, he never fails to 
pay a vilit to this old lady, who leGtures him oa his duties, 
and will fay to him, “Do not pillage the people; they 
were always {pared by my father.” 

OF the fyltematic rapacity of the beys, the following 
inftance is meittioned, brahim Bey, at a feitival occationed 
by the marriage of his daughter to another powerful bey in 
1792, invited to his houfe a famous finger, who had been 
employed, during the preceding day and night, in the exer- 
cife of her profeflion, and who had received contiderable 
donations. She readily complied, expecting employment,, 
and liberal recompence. The bey afked her “ How many 
half fequins did you colleé&t yefterday ?”? She replied, * about 
ten thoufand.” « Pay me eight thoufand then,” faid the 
bey, “and I will give you a note of credit on Ibrahim 
Jeuhari, my fecretary.”” The money was paid, but the 
woman was turned out of the houfe without receiving any 
fecurity whatever ; and is faid to have died of the difappoint-- 
ment. Volney’s Travels through Syria and Egypt, vol. i. 
Sonnini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, p. 424, &c. 
Browne’s Travel’s in Africa, &c. p.47, &c. See Bastawy, 
and Mamuouk. 

Bey of Tunis, denates a prince, or king thereof ; anf{wering 
to what at Algiers is called the dey. He is chofen out of 
the army ; each order, even the moft inferior, having an 
equal right and title to that dignity with the highett. 

Inthe kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed’ 
by a bey or vice-roy ; who is appointed and removed at 
pleafure by the bey ; but has a defpotic power within his. 
jurifdiétion ; aud at the feafon for collecting the tribute 
from the Arabs, is affilted by a body of troops from Al-- 

iers. 

The kingdom of Tunis is not divided into provinces, like: 
that of Algiers, and governed by provincial beys, or vice- 
roys; but the whole is under the immediate infpeGtion of © 
the bey himfelf, who colleéts the tribute in perion.. For 
this purpofe, he vifits, with a flying camp, once every year, 
the pe parts of it ; traverfing, in the fummer feafon, 
the fertile country in the neighbourhood of Keff and Baijah ; 
and in the winter, the feyeral diftri€ts betwixt Kairwan and 
the Jereed. 

BEYAH, in Geography, anciently called Beypa/ha, and 
the Hyphafis, ov Huphafis of Alexander, ariver of Hindoofa 
tan, that rifes in the great chain of {nowy mountains, ex. 
tending from Sirinagur, to the north of Cafhmere, or the 
ancient Imaus; and after traverfing the Panjab, it joins 
the ee at Ferofepour; about 24 miles below the cons. 
flux, a feparation again takes place, and four different 
ftreams are formed; the asieadstt and molt conliderable of 
which recovers the name of Beyah, and is a deep and 
rapid river. The others are named Herari, Dond, and 
age & and near Moultan they unite again, and bear the 
name of Setlege, until both the fubflance and the name are 
loftinthe Indus, about 80 miles, or three days’ failing, by 
the courle of the river, below the mouth of the Chunaub. . 
Rennell’s Mem. p. 102. 

BEYENBERG, or Birwaerc, a town of Germany, in 

the. 


BEZ 
the circle of Weftphalia, and duchy of Berg, on the Wipper, 


miles north of Lennep. 

BEYERLAND, an ifland belonging to Holland, 
fituated on the Meufe, with a town of the fame name; 
4 leagues weft of Dort, 

BEYERN, a town of Gertfiany, in the circle of 
Swabia, and county of Fuftenberg, fituated on the Danube, 
4 leagues from Dutlingen. 

BEYHARTING, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Bavaria, 24 miles E.S.E. of Munich. 

BEYKE. See Bex. 

BEYLA, a town and diftrit of Abyffinia, in Sennar, 
about 11 miles wert of Teawa, and 31% miles due fouth, in 
N. lat. 31° 42’ 4”. Between Teawa and Beyla there is no 
water. Imgededema, and a number of villages, were fup- 
plied with water from wells, andhad largecrops of Indian corn 
sown about their pofleffions. But the Arabs Daveina have 
deitroyed thefe places, filled up their wells, burnt ther 
crops, and expofed all the inhabitants to die by famine. 

BEYMONT, or Beywort, a town of Germany, in 
the bifhopric of Liege, 8 miles fouth of Liege. 

BEYNAT, the chief place of a canton, in the diftrit 
of Brives, and department of Correze, containing 1462 
inhabitants ; thofe of the canton being 5488. The tertitory 
comprehends 135 kiliometres and 6 communes. 

BEYS, Gixves, in Biography, a printerat Paris, in the 
16th century, who firlt introduced into his editions the dif- 
tinction fuggefted by Ramus in his grammar between? and v 
eonfonants, and the vowels 7 and u. He died in 1595. 

* BEYSZKER, (Gefu. Thierb.) in Ichthyology, aname of 
the cobitis foffilis. Gmelin. 

BEZA, Tueopore, or THEeopore pe Beze, in Bio- 
graphy, an eminent divine among the firft reformers in Ge- 
neva, was born of parents nobly defcended, in 1519, at 
Vezelai in Burgundy, and fent by his uncle, who was a 
eounfellor in the parliament of Paris, to Orleans, in 1528, 
to be educated by Melchior Wolmar, a proteftant and an 
excellent teacher. Having continued feven years under his 
tuition, he commenced the fludy of the law at Orleans ; but 
his tafte led him to the cultivation of polite literature, and 
he compofed feveral Latin poems, which were confidered by 
the learned as a promifing {fpecimen of his talents. After 
taking alaw-degree, he returned, in 1539, to Paris, where 
his parents, who had intended him for the ecclefiaftical pro- 
feffion, had procured for hima valuable abbacy. Addicted 
to the delights of an eafy and voluptuous life, he remained 
for fome years at Paris; but under the influence of fenti- 
ments imbibed in his youth from his proteftant preceptor, 
he determined fooner or later to break his fetters. A mar- 
riace coutracted from confcientious motives rendered it ne- 
ceflary for him to refign his benefices, and haftened in the 
execution of his purpofe by the reffe€tions attending a fevere 
illnefs, he and his female companion fled, in 1548, to Ge- 
neva. In the following year he accepted the offer of a 
Greek profefforfhip at Laufanne, in the exercife of which 
he continued with reputation for nine or ten years. Here 
he read leétures in French on the New Teftament, and pub- 
lifhed feveral books ; one of which was a tragi-comedy, in 
French, entitled “ Abraham’s Sacrifice,”? which paffed 
through feveral impreflions. Having frequent opportunities 
of vifiting Calvin at Geneva, he was induced by his perfua- 
fion to finifh the verfion of the Pfalms, which had been be- 
gun by Marot. During his refidence at Laufanne, he pub- 
lifhed a treatife, ‘* De Hereticis a Magiftratu puniendis,”’ in 
reply to a book written by Caftalio, after the execution of 
Servetus ; and in this treatife he maintained a doétrine no 
lefs dangerous in its tendency than inconfiftent with his 

. principles as a reformer and proteftant, that it was the 
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duty of the civil magittrate to punifh herefy, He alfo wrote 
on predeftination, and the eucharift, in oppofition to the Lu- 
therans, and others, and ina ftyle of raillery which a ma- 
turer judgment and aiter-refleGtion led him io corre&t. In 
1558, he was feleéted as one of the deputies commiffioned by 
the proteftants, to engage the German princes in favour of 
their brethren imprifoned at Paris, and of the perfecnted in- 
habitants of the vallies of Piedmont. In the following year he 
removed to Geneva, where he became the colleague of Calvin, 
both in the church and univerfity, and where by his abilities, 
learning, and zeal, he co-operated with him in advancing the 
reformation. In 1561, hediftinguithed himfelf by hiseloquence 
on behalf of the proteftant party, at the conference of Poifly ; 
although he gave offence by his declared oppofition to the 
doétrine of the real prefence. Continuing in France, he 
attended the prince of Condé as a miniiter, when the civil 
war broke out, and accompanied him to the battle of Dreux. 
Upon his return to Geneva, in 1563, he wrote feveral books 
in theological controverfy, with an acrimony that cannot be 
juftified by perfons of moderation and candour. In 1571, 
he officiated as moderator in the national fynod of Rochelle, 
and in the following year affifted in that of Nifmes. In 
1586, he helda difputation with Andreas, a Lutheran divine 
of Tubingen ; and through the whole courfe of his life, the 
party to which he belonged availed itfelf, on many occa- 
fions, of his talents and reputation. Having lof his firft 
wife in 1588, he foon married another. Although the in- 
firmities of his advanced age required his withdrawing from 
the duties of public inftruétion, the ardour of his genius 
remained to the clofe of his life, and he wrote Latin verfes 
a few years before his death, which happened in O&ober 
1605, after he had paffed his 86th year. OF his fingular 
natural talents and literary acquirements no doubt can be 
entertained ; nor need we wonder that. bigotted Catholics 
fhould have calumniated him whilft he lived, and reviled his 
memory after his death. He has indeed, by his enemies, 
been unjuftly traduced as a hypocrite, anda perfon of lax 
morals ; but charges of this kind are refuted by the uniform 
tenour of his lite. His partial advocates, however, muft 
regret that, as a difputant, he was violent, impetuous, and 
dogmatical, and deficient in candour and charity. His ju- 
venile pieces, in Latin poetry, in which critics have detecied 
many numerous deviations from claflical purity, were firft 
printed in 1548. Some of thefe, with corrections, together 
with others of a more ferious caft, were printed by the 
Stephenfes at Paris, in 1597, gto. under the title of 
“© Theod. Bezze Poemata varia.” His French works are 
of an inferior kind. His theological works are numerous. 
Of thefe, the moft generally read, and the moft highly ef- 
teemed, is his *¢ Latin verfion of the New Teftament,”? 
with critical and theological remarks. For an account of the 
MS. in his poffeffion, fee Camzripce MS. Gen. Di&. 

BEZABA, in Geography, a river of Spain, which runs 
into Orio, in the province of Guipufcoa. 

BEZABDA, or GozerTA, Geziret ebn-Omar, in Ancient 
Geography, a town of Afia, on the night bank of the Tigris, 
fouth-welt of Tigranocerta, in the country called Zabdi- 
cana. 

BEZANT, reprefents, in Heraldry, round flat pieces of 
gold. They were firft borne by the foldiers of the holy 
wars, being the current coin of Byzantium (the modern 
Conftantinople), with which the ftipends of the army were 
difcharged, and from whence they took their name. 'They 
are always entblazoned gold, but the foreign heralds make 
them both gold and filver. 

BEZANTIE, is when the field is powdered with 
bezants, or when fupporters, or crefts, are ftrewed with 
them, The proper heraldic term is bezantie. When a 
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bordure is charged with eight bezants, that being the limited 
number, you need not exprefs the number, but fay, @ dor- 
dure fable bezantie. 

BEZANTLIER, fignifies the fecond branch of the 
horn of an hart or buck, that fhoots from the main beam, 
and is the next above the brow-antier. 

BEZARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Galilee 
near the fea, fouth of Ptolemais. 

BEZDELKINO, in Geography, a towa of Siberia, So 
miles north of Balaganfkoi. 

BEZDZIEZ, « town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Brzefc, 24 miles weit of Pink. 

BEZE,, a town of France, fituate near the fource of a 
river of the fame name, in the department of the Céte 
d’Or, and chief place of a canton, in the diftric of Is-fur 
Tille, 24 leagues E.S.E. of of it. 

BEZEK, or Bezaxa, in Ancient Geography, the place 
where Saul reviewed his army, before He marched again{t 
Jabefh-Gilead. 1 Sam. xi. 8. Enufebius mentions two 
cities of this name, near one another, 7 miles from Sichem, 
in the way to Scythopolis. 

BEZENSTEIN, or Perzensterin, in Geography, a 
town of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, and territory 
of Nuremberg, 19 miles N. E. of Nuremberg. 

BEZER, in Ancient Geography, a city beyond Jordan, 
over-againft Jericho, in the wildernefs, affigned by Mofes to 
the tribe of Reuben, intended by Jofhua to be a city of re- 
fuge, and given to the Leyites of Gerfhom’s family. Deut. 
iv. 43. . Jofh. xx. 8. The vulgate in both places denomi- 
natesit Bofor. Enufebius confounds it with Boftra of Ara- 
bia, which lay much farther to the eaft. See Bostra. 

BEZETH, acity of Paleftine, on this fide Jordan, in 
the vicinity of Jerufalem, which Bacchides furprifed, and 
the inhabitants of which he threw into a pit; probably the 
fame with Bezecath. 1 Maccab. vii. 19. 

BEZETHA, or Berzera, a divilion or part of Jeru- 
falem, fituated on a mountain, and encompafled with walls, 
being, as Jofephus fays, a new city attached to the old one, 
and called in Greck Kaswohss, Cainopolis. It lay north of 
Jerufalem and the temple. 

BEZETZ, in Geography. See Besuersx. 

BEZHLEN, a town of Tranfylvania, 12 miles N.N.E. 
of Biftriz. 

BEZIERS, a city of France, and principal place of a 
diftri&, in the department of the Herault, feated on the left 
bank of the Orbe, not far from the grand canal, Before the 
revolution, it was the refidence of a governor, and a fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of Narbonne ; its cathedal was {mall, but 
beautiful ; it fad befides a collegiate church, feveral religi- 
ous houfes, two hofpitals, a college founded by the inhabit- 
ants in 1599, and an academy of {ciences and belles lettres. 
It is furrounded by a wall, flanked with old towers, and de- 
cayed baftions. ‘The number of inhabitants in both its fec- 
tions is eftimated at 14,211, and the population is {mall in 
proportion to itsextent. The canton of the firft feétion has 
11,308, and that of the fecond 13,147 perfons. The former 
canton has g, and the latter 7 communes. The territorial 
extent of both comprehends 360kiliometres. The fituation 
is beauti‘ul, and it commands a view of feveral Muices of the 
grand canal of Languedoc. In the Not. Imp. it is called 
“ Civitas Biterenfium, Bliterra Septimanorum.’”? Inthe 5th 
century it was ravaged by the Vandals ; by the Saracens, in 

20; by Charles Martel, in 737; aud by Simon, count Mont- 
ort, in 1209; who, in the crufade againit the Albigenfes, took 
it by affault, and put more than 50,000 of the inhabitants to 
the fword. Since this time it has not recovered its ancient 
Iuftre. It was re-united to the crown by S. Louis, in 1247. 
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Its territory is fertile in corn, oil, and wine. It has alfo mi= 
neral waters. N. lat. 43° 20'41". E. long. 3° 12’ 35. 

BEZIRA. See Bazira. 

BEZOAR, Bezoarop, primarily denotes an antidote, of 
counter-poifon. The word is formed from the Perfian pa- 
zchar, which denotes the fame, pa fignifying againfl ; and 
zahar, poifon. 

Bezoar, Lapis Bezoardicus, is a term applied in a general 
way to various fubftances found in the ftomach, intetftines, 
and other internal cavities of the bodies of quadrupeds. 

The true bezoar, however, is a calculous concretion, 
ufually formed in the ftomach of fome of thofe animals which 
ruminate, or chew the cud. There are two forts of the be- 
zoar {tone ; one is brought from the Eaft Indies, and Perfia, 
and thence known under the name of Oriental bezoar. ‘The 
other kind comes from the Spanifh Weit Indies, or South 
America, and is called Occidental bezoar. The Oriental is 
confidered by far the more valuable kind, and is exceedingly 
{carce,even m India. The larger the ftone the more highly 
it is efteemed ; its price increafing, like that of the diamond, 
in proportion to its fize. A {tone of one ounce has been 
fold in India for 100 livres, and one of four ounces and a 
quarter for 2000 livres. The price of the fimaller ftones, in 
Germany, in the year 1600, was from 16 to 32 ducats the 
ounce ; butit had then much declined. The larger bezoars 
had no regular price, being. often enormoufly dear. As 
long as it retained its fancied reputation, as an antidote. to 
every kind of poifon, and as a cordial for the fupport of life 
under the moft trying circumitances of difeafe, its price was 
advanced beyond its weight in gold, and it found a high 
place for many centuries among the moft coftly collections 
of precious ftones. The fize varied from that of a pea to a 
hen’s egg, or even larger. Boetus relates, that in his time, 
the emperor Rodolph II. poffefled one of the fize of a 
goofe’s egg, which he ordered to be hollowed out into a 
cup, when the nucleus was found to be a fmall mafs of herbs 
ftill ftrongly aromatic. The moft anciently known bezoar 
{tones were procured from the ftomachs of goats feeding in 
the mountains of Perfia, and thofe from the mountain goat 
were in fuch high requeit, that the emperor Shah-Abbas 
(who died in 1628,) claimed all above a certain ftandard as 
a royalty, and appointed collectors for the purpofe. The 
Oriental bezoars pafled through the hands of the Armenian 
and Perfian merchants, and were formerly brought to Eu- 
rope in confiderable quantiti¢s. In the eaft, thofe were the 
mott efteemed that were obtained from goats feeding in the 
mountains, as the aromatic herbs found there were fuppofed 
to add much to the virtues of the calculus. 

Authors difagree with refpeé to the animal in which the 
pune Oriental bezoar is Poni fome attribute it to a 
pecies of goat, others to the antilope genus. Mott natu- 
ralifts allow this fubftance to belong to the gazelle, (Antilope 
Gazella, Gmel.) Aldrovandus calls this f{pecies of antilope, 
hircus bezoardicus ; Linnwus, capra bexoardica ; and Pennant, 
the Lezoar antilope. Pallas, however, in his Spicilegia Zoo- 
logia, gives the fame name to the Egyptian antilope, ( Antie- 
lope Oryx, Gmel.) Cuvier defcribes the Oriental bezoar as 
being found in the inteftines of the capra wpagrus of the 
Linnzan fyftem, and Gmelin afcribes it to the capricorne 
goat. By the account of Clufius, the animal furnifhing this 
concretion would feem to be larger than the goat, and more 
refembling the Nylghau. ‘There can be little queftion but 
fimilar fubftances have been occafionally met.with in each of 
thefe animals, and in feveral other {pecies. 

The bezoar ftone, when genuine, varies much in its form ; 
this depending upon the figure of the nucleus, upon whiclt 
the calculous matter is depofited, there being aasaet 3 fome 
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foreign body in the centre of the bezoar. The fubftances 
which ufually ferve for nuclei to thefe concretions are flraw, 
hair, {mall pebbles, nuts, hard feeds, ftones of fruit, &c. 
but the moft frequent nucleus of the real oriental bezoar, is 
the pod of a fruit, much like that of the Acacia vera 
Egypiiaca: though it at firft fight refembles a caffa, or 
‘tamarind ftone. Infome of the bezoar ftones formed on this 
fruit, the outer membrane of the bean having perifhed, and 
the bean fhrunk in drying, there remains a vacuity between it 
and the inrer furface of the bezoar, fo that it rattles within 
it, when fhaken, in the manner of ‘an etifes, or eagle ftone. 
It is of little moment what the figure or nature of the body 
may be, which is to ferve the purpofe of a nucleus, as it 
caunot, in the flighteft degree, affe& the quality of the cal- 
culous fubftance which is to be colleéted on its furface ; any 
extraneous matter will fuffice for this purpofe, which may 
happen by any accident to be long enough detained in 
the ftomach or inteftines. The formation of bezoars ap- 
pears to be effected in a manner fimilar to that obferved in 
the produétion of the calculi of the urinary bladder of the 
human fubjeét. We may prefume that the bezoar is only 
formed when there is a tendency in the animal to generate an 
extraordinary quantity of calculous matter ; for if it were 
otherwife, as that thefe fubftances were produced by any 
combination of the ordinary contents of the ftomach and 
inteflines, what animal, that is lable to fuch collections, 
could ever be without them? whereas, on the contrary, 
they are fo {carce in the Eatt Indies, that thofe which are 
brought into this country are fuppofed to be in general arti- 
ficial compofitions; nay, fome have doubted if we ever meet 
wich a genuine oriental bezoar in this country. 

The feafon of the year alfo appears to influence their 
production. Camerarius remarks, that thefe bodies begin to 
form towards the month of November: and when the Pari- 
fian anatomifts difcovered a bezoar in the ftomach of the Cha- 
mois (Antilope Rupicapra, ) it was the month of December. 

The number of bezoar tones varies, in different animals, 
from one to fix ; hence, it is faid to be cuftomary, previous 
to purchafing a bezoar animal, to reckon the number of 
ftones it contains, which can be afcertained by feeling exter- 
nally, and by this the price of the animal is regulated. 

Velchius afferts, that the bezoar is only found in the firft 
or fecond ftomachs of ruminent animals, but the anatomifts 
of the French academy ftate, that they met with it in the 
third ftomach ; and others have mentioned its being fome- 
times fituated in the inteftines. 

All bezoars are made of concentric layers, or by ftratum 
fuper ftratum, after the manner of the common urinary 
calculus. This proves their formation to be gradual; and 
as thistmode of increafe cannot be eafily imitated. it is pro- 
bably one of the beit marks for diftinguifhing the genuine 
bezoar from that which is counterfeited. 

The Oricatal bezoar is {mooth and gloffy on the furface, 
the colour a dark green or olive ; on removing the outer 
coat, that which lies next it appears likewife {mooth and 
fhining ; it is generally lefs than a walnut; it is moft ef- 
teemed for its medicinal properties, and is the only fort re- 
tained by the London coilege. The Edinburgh college, in 
fome of the former editions of their pharmacopeeia, direCted 
both this and the oceidenta! bezoar, but they now feem to 
allow them to be ufed promifcuoufly, retaining in their ca- 
talogue ouly the name of Japis bezoar. 

The imitations of this tone have been carried to fuch per- 
feCtion, that as far as refpedts form, colour, or other external 
characters, the deception cannot well be detegted. Mr. 
Neumann fuppofed that thofe which come neareft the genuine 
bezoar, are a compofition of plafter of Paris,~ chalk, or 
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other earths ftained of the proper colour by fome vegetable 
tin@ture. Thofe which are palpably counterfeited, are com- 
pofed chiefly of fome refinous fubitance, and may be eafily 
cifcovered by their liquefying in the fire, and being foluble 
in fpirits of wine ; he never could difcover any mark of aa 
animal nature in any of thefe. Chemical works, by Dr. 
Lewis, p. 533, &c. 

The modes of trying if bezoar be genuine are, rit. To im= 
merfe a portion of it, for fome hours, in moderately warm 
water, when the water ought to remain untinged, and the 
ftoue undiminithed in its weight : 2d. to apply to it a fharp 
red hot iron, which it fhould refift without frying or fhrivel- 
ling: the 3d. which is confidered the moft certain experi- 
ment, is to rub the bezoar over a paper which has been pre- 
vioufly {meared with chalk or quickiime : if it leave a yellow 
tint on the former, or a green one on the latter, there is no 
doubt of its being genuine. 

The occidental bezoar is uneven on the furface ; of a dirty 
green colour ; it is heavier and more brittle than the oriental, 
to which it is confidered much inferior in value; it ts of a 
loofer texture, and when fraGured, the layers appear thicker, 
and exhibit a number of ftrie curioufly interwoven. It is 
alfo found of a much greater fize ; fometimes being as large 
as a goofe’segg. 

The occidental bezoar has been found in fome of the camel 
tribe, efpecially the guanaco! Camelus Fluanacus and the Vicuna 
( Camelus Vicugna,) which are inhabitants of South America. 

This kind of bezoar, Mr. Neumann apprehends, is more 
likely to be an animal produétion than the other, becaufe it 
yielded, on diftillation, a {mall portion of volatile urinous 
matter. Chem. Works, p. 537. 

The analyfis of bezoar ftones, as related by different 
chemifts, is very contradictory, which has given rife to the 
opinion of the fpecimens which they fubmitted to experi- 
ment, being fpurious. ‘Thofe ftones examined by Slare, as 
oriental bezoar, did not diffolve in acids. Thofe which 
Grew and Boyle made trial of, did. Thofe employed by 
Geoffroy (in fome experiments related in the French Me 
moirs, 1710,) did not feem to be acted on by {pirits of wine, 
whilft thofe{pecimensexamined by Neumann, at Berlin,almott 
entirely diffolved in fpirits. For an account of the analytis 
and chemical properties of the bezoar and fimilar fubitances ; 
fee CatcuLus. : ; 

In the early ages, when a knowledge of difeafes was con- 
fidered an occult and myfterious fcience, rare and unknown 
plants, or unufual, and what were confidered wonderful 
animal produétions, were chiefly employed in the way of 
medicines; at this period we accordingly find the bezoar- 
tic {tone poffeffed great reputation as a remedy for many dif- 
eafes ; it owed, no doubt, much of its fame to the fabulous 
accounts which were related with re{pec to its origin. . 

It was not known to the Greeks. The firft perfon who 
has mentioned it was 4venzoar, an Arabian phyilician. He 
defcribes it to be generated of the tears, or gum, of the 
eyes of itags, who, after eating ferpents, were accuftomed to 
run into the water up to the nofe, where they itood till their 
eyes began to ooze a humour, which colleGing under their 
eye-lids, gradually thickened and coagulated, and whenit be- 
came quite hard was thrown off by the animal rubbing itfelf 
againft the trees. Other ftories concerning the hiftory of 
the bezoar, equally wonderful and ludicrous, were credited, 
until the time of Garcias al Horto, phyfician to the Portu- 
guefe viceroy of the Indies, who gave the firtt true account 
of the origin of this fubftance. Kempfer afterwards gave 
a defcription of it with fome new particulars. 

The bezoar was firft employed to prevent the fatal con- 
fequences of poifon, This is exprefled by the very name 

which 
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which is derived fiom the Perfian word dadzcher, or bazcher, 
* antidote, or from paxahar, of which pa fignifies again/?, and 
zahar, a poifon. Others derive the term bezoar from the 
Perfian pazar, a goat. 

It was afterwards given in vertigces, epilepfies, palpita- 
tions of the heart, jaundice, colic, and a great many other 
difeafes; fo that if its real virtues were anfwerable to its re- 
ea ones, it was doubtlefs apanacea. Even later writers 

ave beltowed extraordinary commendations on it, as a fu- 
dorific and alexipharmic ; but there is every reafon to doubt 
its poflefling 2ny fuch yirtues. It is an earthy fubitance, de- 
yoid of tafte or fmell. The hiltory of its formation proves 
that it is not digeftible, or otherwife affeGted by the juices 
of the inteftinal canal. fit can ever be employed as a me- 
dicine, it fhould be on account of its abforbent quality, which, 
however, it appears to poffefs but in a very flight degree. 
It has been adminiftered to patients in the quantity of half 
a drachm, and in fome inftances a drachm has been taken, 
without producing any fenfible effect; the dofe has been 
sorely ftated at a few grains, which was probably on ac- 
count of its fearcity and great price. While it retained its 
medical reputation, it was faid to act as an antidote to every 
poifon, vegetable or mineral, andto the bite or fting of all poi- 
fonous animals, in the dofe of about 8 grains ; but it would 
equally prove a counter-poifon when taken regularly in the 
quantity of two grains daily, in a glafs of wine, or efpecial- 
ly of diftilled water of carduus benediétus. To preferve an 
youthful conftitution and vigour, an oriental’s recipe is to 
take twice a year (purging being premifed) ten grains of 
bezoar daily, for five fucceflive days, with a cup of rofe- 
water. Bezoartic produétions are at prefent fo little re- 
garded for their medicinal properties, that few druggitts 
now think it neceffary to have them in their poffeffion. 

Bezoar, Equinum, is the name given to the calculous con- 
cretions occafionally met with in horfes. They appear to be 
formed in the fame manner as the bezoar of the antilope or 
camel genus. They grow to aconfiderable fize; have Sheily 
an irregular form, fomething between a compreffed {phere 
and a rhomboidal figure; when divided, they exhibit the 
ufual fucceffion of ftrata, of which they are compofed, but 
which are not fo diftin&t as in the other bezoars ; each layer 
is formed of excentric ftriz, which are in many places more 
evident than the divifion into ftrata ; confequently the fection 
of the bezoar gives the appearance of its having been made 
of radiated, rather than concentric layers. ‘The furface of 
the calculus bears great refemblance to a piece of polifhed 
lime-itone. 

Bezoar, German, is called by fome cow’s egg, from the 
circumftance of its being occafionally found in the ftomachs 
of cows, but the animal from which it is moft commonly 
obtained is the chamois ee Rupicapra). 

The nucleus of the German bezoar is either the hair 
which the animal may have fwallowed, when licking itfelf, 
or the fibres of undigefted vegetables, which are rolled into 
around {mooth ball. The quantity of calculous fubftance 
which is collected upon this bail is in general very trifling, 
often being merely a thin pellicle. 

The bezoar which was found in the chamois by the 
Parifian academicians, was made up of the woody fibres of 
the plants the animal had eaten; it was fmooth and be- 
fmeared with mucus on the furface ; and was broken at one 
end, expofing 2 cavity in the centre of the ball, which had 
formerly, no doubt, been occupied by fome folid fubftance, 
fuch as a pebble, or ftone of fome fruit. 

German bezoars have been found, according to Bartholin, 
and others, in horfes and fheep, in which laft they are chiefly 
compofed of wool, which thefe animals accidentally {wallow. 
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From thefe fpecies of bezoar having little, if any, calcul- 
ous matter in their compoiition, they have been called by 
pine writers, with propriety, @gagropile ; which fee, and 

ALLS. 

Befides what have been already defcribed, there are con- 
cretions found in the gall bladder of animals, to which the 
term dezoar has been applied ; thefe appear to be no other 
than biliary calculi. 

The Hog or Boar Bezoar, called by the Dutch Pedre 
de porco, and by the Portuguefe, who firft brought it into 
Europe, Pedro de vaparis, is found in the gall bag of an 
Eaft India boar; in form and magnitude it refembles a fil- 
bert, though more irregular; it is moft commonly white, 
with a tinge of green; the furface is fmooth and fhining, 
and is valued at ten times its weight in gold. 

The Indians attribute extraordinary medicinal powers to 
this bezoar. They call it Maflica de foho, and prefer it to 
that obtained from the Gazelle; they confider it a fovereign 
remedy for the mordoxé, a difeafe to which they are liable, 
and which is not lefs dangerous than the plague in Europe. 
They allow it to have great efficacy alfo in malignant fevers, 
{mall-pox, and moft difeafes of women not with child, it 
being {uppofed to produce abortion in thofe who are preg- 
nant, if they ufe it indifcreetly. When it is to be ufed asa 
medicine, it is infufed in water or wine, until it has commu- 
nicated a little bitternefs to it. To facilitate the infufion, 
and at the fame time preferve fo precious a ftone, they ufu- 
ally inclofe it in a gold cafe, which is pierced with holes. 

The Porcupine and Monkey Bezoars, are alfo the biliary 
calculi of thefe animals. Tavernier afferts, that they are not 
taken from the gall bladder, but the heads of the ape and 
the porcupine, which is highly improbable, and contrary to 
general anylyfis ; he calls them Malacca ftones, and fays that 
they are held in fuch eftimation by the inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca, that they never part with them, except as prefents to 
ambaffadors, or the greateft princes of the Haft. 

According to Neumann, fingle ftones, taken from the pore 
cae or monkey, have been fold for fixty and eighty pounds 

ering. 

It sare impoffible but that thofe bezoarswhich are formed 
in the gall bladder may poflefs fome power as medicines ; 
perhaps alfo folutions might be employed with agvantaee iu 
furgery, but their great reputation amonglt the Indians 
feems to arife altapetner from ignorance and fuperttition. 

Bezoar, bovinum, isa yellowifh ftone, found in the gall 
bags of the ox. It has been ufed by miniature-painters in 
feveral ca{ts of yellow. 

Bezoar, in Conchology, a {pecies of Buccinum, that 
inhabits China. This fhell is fubrotund and rugofe: ante- 
rior part of the whorls lamellated ; pillar perforated. Gmelin. 
The colour is dirty ochraceous, varied with brown: within 
yellow ; coarfe, decuffated with wrinkles, or flria ; tail folid, 
bent, rugofe with imbricated feales: {pire angular with 
ftraight fides: anterior part flattifh, plaited, or dentated 
above. 

BEZOARA, or Buzwara, in Geography, atown with 
a fort in the peninfula of India, fituate on the north fide of the 
Kiftna river, diftant 403 geographical miles from Mafuli- 
patam. N. lat. 16° 33’. on long. 80° 39’. In the town is 
a magnificent pagoda, and another flands on ap eminence 
without it ; ‘ich attraét a great number of pilyrims, whofe 
contributions are diftributed in alms to the poor. 

BEZOARDICS. The peculiar virtue of the bezoar be- 
ing that of refifting and expelling poifons ; the term dezoar- 
dic (now, however, nearly obfolete,) has come to be almoft 
fynonymous with antidote. Thus, when a bezoardic medicine 
is mentioned, it implies, with the older writers, cither a 
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medicine iato which bezoar enters, or one that refembles the 
bezoar in its fupnofed power of counteracting poifons, or 
afterwards, fimply, # cordial. A few metallic preparations 
have had this appellation. _ 

BEZOARDICA Capra, Sy. Nat. Hircus bezoardi- 
cus, Aldr, Animal bezoarticum, Raj. Bezear Antelope, 
Pennant, &c. names of the Antilope Gazella. Gmelin. 

_ Bezoarpica. terra, a name uied by feme authors for a 
medical earth dug in the pope’s territories, and more fre- 
quently called TERRA noceriana. 

BEZOARDICUM Miwerate, or Mineral Bezoar, 
is a perfect oxyd of antimony, made by adding nitrous acjd 
to the butter of antimony, and defcribed under the article 
ANTIMONY. 

Bezoarpicum Foviale, is a mixed oxyd of antimony and 
tin, formed by fufing together thefe metals, diftilling with 
corrofive fublimate to convert both metals of the alloy into 
a butter, or muriated oxyd, and adding nitrous acid to reduce 
them both to a perfe& fimple oxyd. It is entirely difufed. 

BEZOLA, in Ichthyology, the name of a kind of Salmo, 
called by Gefner Albula cerulea, and fuppofed to be in no 
refpeét different from Salmo Lavaretus. 

BEZOUT, Srepuen, in Biography, a celebrated ma- 
thematician of France, was born at Nemours, March 19, 
1736, O. S. and notwithftanding oppofition on the part of 
his father, devoted himfelf to the affiduous profecution of the 
mathematical feiences, to which his tafte flrongly inclined 
him. In 1758, he was appointed adjunét mechanic to the 
Paris academy of fciences, after having communicated two 
memoirs on the integral calculus, and affording other proofs 
of his proficiency in the mathematics ; in 1763, he was no- 
minated examiner to the marine ; aflociate to the academy 
in 1768 ; and, in the fame year, member of the acadeny of 
marine affairs, and examiner of the pupils of the royal corps 
of artillery ; and, in 1776, royal cenfor. His particular at- 
tention was direGed to the folution of algebraic equations, 
and he had the honour of firft difcovering a method of refolv- 
ing a particular clafs of equations of all degrees. In this 
work of inveftigating the roots of {uch equations, he was oc- 
cafionally engaged from 1762 till 1779, when he publifhed 
his treatife on the fubje@t. To diftinguifhed talents, and ela- 
borate refearches in the abftrufer parts of mathematics, Be- 
zout added an affiduous difcharge of the duties of the public 
flations which he occupied, and a private charaéter which 
was defervedly efteemed. The following anecdote furnifhes 
2 pleafing {pecimen of his regard to quilice in the exercife 
of his office, and at the fame time of the benignity and con- 
defcenfion of his temper. When two of his pupils were con- 
fined by the fmall-pox, and incapable of attending for the 
purpofe of an examination, the want of which would have de- 
layed their advancement for a whole year, he, ventured, 
though he had never had that diforder, to vifit them in 
perfon, and to afcertain their proficiency, by which he was 
enabled to make a report in their favour. is conftitution 
was at length impaired by his unremitting application, the 
fatigues of his various offices, and fome perfonal chagrins ; 
and he fell a facrifice to a malignant fever, September 27, 
4783, in the 54th year of his age. His publications were 
« A Courfe of Mathematics forthe Ufe of the Marine, with 
a Treatife on Navigation,” 6 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1764; a 
«© Courfe of Mathematics for the Corps of Artillery,” 
4 vols. 8vo. 17703; ‘ General Theory of Algebraic Equa- 
tions,” ato. 1779; with aconfiderable number of Memoirs, 
chiefly mathematical, in the volumes of the French Aca- 
demy. Montucla, Hift. des Mathem. vol. iii. p. 47. 298. 
Hutton’s Math. Di&. Art. Bezour. 

BEZOZZI, AvexaxvDeER andJerom, brothers in the 
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fervice of the king of Sardinia, at Turin, the moft cele. 
brated performers of their time; the one on the hautbot, 
and the other on the-baffoon. ‘Thefe kindred inffruments 
were rendered famous all over Italy during the middle of the 
laf century, not only by the exquifite performance, but-by 
the amiably fingular chara@ter of thefe two brothers, Their 
long and uninterrupted affection and refidence together, were 
as remarkable as their performance. 

The eldeft, when we heard them in 1770, was 70, and the 
youngeft 60. The idem velle et idem nolle were as perfetly 
in tune as their inftruments: fo that they had always lived 
together inthe utmoft harmony, carrying their fimilarity of 
taite to their yery drefs, which was the fame in every parti- 
cular, even.to buckles and buttons. They had lived fo long, 
and in fuch a cordial manner together, that it was thought, 
whenever one of them died, the other would not long furvive 
him ; which was exaGly the cafe, both dying in 1780, within 
a few months of each other. 

The compofition of thefe exquifite performers generally 
confifted of fele& and detached paffages, yet fo highly po- 
lithed, that like apophthegms or maxims in literature, each 
was not a fragment but a whole; their pieces being in a 
peculiar manner contrived to difplay the genius of their fe- 
veral inflruments and powers of performance. The eldeit 
played the hautbois, and the youngeft the bafloon; but it 
1s difficult to deferibe their peculiarities of exprefiion. ‘Their 
compofition, when printed, gave but an imperfect idea of their 
fweetnefs and delicacy : there were fuch a perfeét acquief- 
cence and agreement together, that many of the paflages 
feemed heart-felt fighs breathed through.the fame reed. No 
brilliancy of execution was aimed at ; all were notes of mean= 
ing. The imitations were exa& ; the melody equally divided 
between the two inflruments ; each forte, piano, crefcendo, 
diminuendo, and appogiatura (fee all thefe terms im their 
places), were obferved with a minute exaétnefs that could 
be attained only by a long refidence and ftudy together. The 
eldeft brother had loft his under front-teeth, and complained 
of age; and it was natural to fuppofe that the performance 
of each had been better ; however, to me (fays Dr. Burney); 
who heard them now, for the firft time, it was delightful ! If 
there was any thing to lament in fo exquifite a performance, 
it arofe from the equal perfection of the two parts ; which 
diftraéted the attention, except when in dialogue, fo muck 
as to render it impoflible to liften to both, when both had 
diffimilar melodies equally pleating. 

They were born at Parma, andhad beenupwards of4oyears 
in the fervice of his Sardinian majefiy, without ever quitting 
Italy, (except one fhort excurfion to Paris, in £755, )-oreven 
Turin, but for that journey, and another to vilit the place 
of their nativity. They were men of a fober, regular, and 
moral chara&tr; in eafy circumflances; had a town and 
country houfe, and in the former many good pictures by the 
firft matters. 

The Bezozzi family has furnifhed many admirable mufia 
cians to Italy, and other parts of Europe. Getano Be- 
£0221, a celebrated performer on the hautbois in the king of 
France’s fervice, was born at Parma iv 1727, ‘entered into 
the fervice of the king of Naples in 1736, and into that of the 
king of Fraucein 1765. We heard him perform a concerto 
at the concert /piritual at Paris in 1770, with great pleafure ; 
and thought him fuperier to all whom we had then heard on 
the hautbois, except Fifcher. His father, Jofeph Bezozzi,. 
had taught the celebrated brothers at Turin, Alexander 
and Jerom, his brathers, to play-on the hautbois and baf- 
foon. ‘ M. Bezozzi of Paris,” fays Laberde, ‘in 1780, 
had during 25 years merited and enjoyed the higheit repu. 
tation, as well as the efteem of all who knew him. His fon 
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was then lately received into the king’s band, and his brother, 
Anthony Bezozzi, attached to the court of the king of 
Poland, had alfo a fon in the fervice of that of Dreiden, 
where we heard him perform in 1772, and found him a 
truly great performer. His meff2 di voce, or fwell, was pro- - 
Gigious; indeed he continued to augment the force of a tone 
fo much, and fo long, that it was hardly poffible not to fear 
for his lungs. His tafte and ear were exceedingly delicate 
and refined ; and he feemed to poffefs a happy and peculiar 
faculty of tempering a continued tone to different bafes, 
according to, their feveral relations: upon the whole, his 
rformance was fo capital, that a hearer muft be extremely 
aftidious not to receive from it a great degree of pleafure. 

BEZZAMA, MarceEtva,in Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and country of Otranto, 10 miles 
N.E. of Tarento. 

BHAGNAGUR, a name formerly given to Hydrabad, 
which fee. 

BHAKOR. See Benker. - 

BHARATA, a name given in the Sanfkreet language to 
Hindooftan. 

BHATGAN, a city of Afia, in the kingdom of Nepal; 
the capital of an independent kingdom. It contains about 
12,000 families, extends towards the eafl to the diftance of 
five gr fix days’ journey, and borders upon another nation, 
alfo independent, called ‘<Ciratas,”’ who profefs no religion. 
See Nepat. 

BHAVANI, the name of an ancient feftival, annually 
celebrated on the firft of May by the Gopas, and all other 
Hindoos who keep horned cattle for ufe or profit. On this 
fealt, they vilit gardens, ereét a pole in the fas, and adorn 
it with pendants and garlands. Similar rites are performed 
by the fame clafs of people in England, where it is known 
to be a relic of ancient fuperftition in that country. Hence 
it fhould feem, fays colonel Pearfe, that the religion of the 
Eaft, and the old religion of Britain, had a flrong affinity. 
Afiatic Ref, vol. ii. p. 333. 

BHEERAH, a place in Hindooftan, on the eaft fide of 
the Bebut river, where is a pafs over it, a little to the N. of 
W. from Lahore, about 11 minutes north of its parallel, and 
diftant from it 854 geographical miles, N. lat. 32° 5’. E. 
long. 72° 12’. 

I, or Bira, a river of Ruffia, which, by uniting with the 
Katunia, forms the river Oby. 

BIA, in Conchology, a name given by the Siamefe to a 
fort of little white hell, brought in vaft numbers from the 
Maldive iflands, and ufed throughout moft part of the Eatt 
Indies for fmall money. Nine. of thefe are equal to the 
French denier ; they are called coris or cowries, and belong 
to the Cyrra«a genus of Linneus, 

BIABANA, in Ancicat Geography, atown placed by 
Ptolemy in the interior part of Arabia Felix. 

BIACULEATUS, in Jchthyclogy, 2 {pecies of Ba- 
Listes, having two ventral {pines. Bloch. Gmel. &c.. This 
is pifcis cornutus of Willughby. It inhabits India, and is 
aa elongated form, white, cinereous above, and rough to 
the touch, being covered with very hort, hirfute, or briitly 
hairs. It is a native of the aft Indies, and, from the ftruéture 
of the mouth, is a voracious kind, feeding probably on 
marine worms and crabs. The.Dutch call it Hoorn-vi/ch; 
and the French, Balle a deux piquans, in allufion to. the 
two ventral fpines, which conflitute the fpecific character 
of the fih. ~~ , 

BLEUM, from fiz, egpafiion, in Rhetoric, denotes a kind 
of couriter-argument, whereby fomething alleged for the 
adverfary is retorted againft him, and made to conclude a 
diffesent way ; for inflance,  Occidifli, quia aditiifli inter- 
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feo.—Immo quia adititi interfe&o non occidi; nam fi id 
eflet, in fugam me conjeciffem.”? You killed the perfon, 
becaufe you were found ftanding by his body.” (Bieum.) 
“ Rather I did not kill him, becaufe I was found {landing 
by his body 5 fince, in the other cafe, I fhould have fled 
away.’ 

Biseum, in the Grecian Laws, was an action brought 
againit thofe who ravifhed women, or ufed violence to any 
man’s perfon. Potter, Archzol. ltb. i. c. 24. 

Bizum alfo denotes a kind of faline or fea-wine, ufed by 
the ancient Greeks in various diforders. It was made of 
grapes gathered a little before ripe, and dried in the fun; 
then prefled, the juice put up in cafks, and mixed with a 
pa aaa of fea-water ; though Diofcorides feems to 
deicribe it as made of grapes fteeped in fea-water, and then 
preffed. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 75. 

BIAFAR, or Brarra, in Geography, a populous and 
powerful kingdom of Africa, fituate weft of Medra and eait 
and fouth-ealt of Benin, from which it is feparated by a 
chain of mountains ; and extending beyond the aia degree 
of north latitude, to the coaft of the gulf of Guiena. It 
has a capital of the fame name; and the bay on its coatt is 
called the bight of Biafra. The natives of this country, the 
interior of which is little known, are idolaters, and much 
addiéted to magic. . They are faid to be zealous in their 
worfhip, and to facrifice their children to the devil. Biafra 
is alfo a {mall diftri€t of Africa, extending along the fea-. 
coait, S.S.E. of the river Gambia, over-againit the iflands 
of Biflagos. 

BIAFORA, in the Cufloms of the Middle Age, a form of 
cry, or alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, the inhabit-. 
ants of towns or villages were to iffue forth, and attend their 
prince. The word feems originally from Gafcony ; and the’ 
Italians éven now, on a fudden infurreGtion of the people, 
commonly cry, Via fora, by an ufual change of the letter 
B into V. 

BIAGIO, Sr., in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria Ultra, 34 
miles W.S.W. of Nicaltro.—Alfo, atown in the fame king- 
dom, in the county of Molife, 8 miles N.E. of Molife. 

BIAJOS, the name by which the inhabitants of the- 
ifland of Borneo are diftinguifhed. They are faid to offer 
facrifices of {weet-fcented wood to one fupreme beneficent 
deity, and thefe fentiments of piety are accompanied by 
laudable morals. See BanyermaAssinG and Borneo. 

BIALA, a part of Pruffian Silefia, in the circle of Zulz. 
—Alfo, a {mall town in the duchy of Lithuania, belongin 
to Pruffia, feated on the government of Johannefburg, w Nich 
obtained its privileges in 1722.—Alfo, a town and river of 
Poland, which runs into the Viltula, S.W.of Cracow. N. 
lat. 49° 52’. EE. long. 19° 20’. 

BIALACERKIEW, a {mall town of Poland, in the 
Ukrain, feated on the -Rofs, a river of the palatinate of 
Kioy, which difcharges itfelf into the Dnieper; diftant 6o 
miles 5.S.W. from Kiov. Here the Tartars were entirely: 
defeated in 1626. 

BIALAGRODKO, a fmall town of Poland, in the 
ee es of Kiov, feated on the Irpian, 14. miles S.W. of 

Kiov. 

BIALLA, or Biata, a town of Poland, in the palati- 
nate of Brzefk or Birfetik, 16 miles S8.W. of Brzefk or Birs 
fetfk. N.lat. 52° 10’, E. long. 13° 25’. 

BIALLISTOCK, or Biatrysrox, a neat and well- 
built town of Poland, in the palatinate of Podalachia, north 
of Bielfk, in N. lat. 53° 5’. E, long. 23°32. The flrects 
are broad, and the houfes, which are in general plaftered, 
fland detached at uniform diftances. The fuperior neatnefa’ 
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of this town is owing to the illuftrious family of Branifki, 
whote palace adjoins the town, and who have contributed 
to ornament their place of refidence. This palace is a large 
building, in the Italian tafte, and, on account of its magni- 
ficence, generally called the Verfailles of Poland. It was 
formerly only a royal hunting feat, but given by John 
Cafimir, together with Ballifiock, and other eftates, to Czar- 
niefki, a general highly diftinguifhed by his victories over 
the Swedes, when Poland was nearly crufhed by her enemies. 
Czarniefki left one daughter, who married Branifki, the 
father of the late great general, and conveyed the eftate into 
that family. 

BIALOBOKY, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Lemberg, 48 miles S.W. of Lemberg. 

BIANA, a town of Hindooftan, 20 leagues from Agra, 
which was formerly a large city, and included Agra among 
its dependencies. The town is flill confiderable, and con- 
tains many large ftone houfes. It was formerly the refi- 
dence of a powerful rajah; but his principal city and fort 
were feated on the top of an adjoining hill, and the prefent 
town was only a fuburb. The whole ridge of the hill is 
covered with the remains of large buildings, among 
which, the moft remarkable is a fort, called « Bijey-Mun- 
der,”’ containing a lofty pillar of ftone, called « Bheemlat,”” 
or the Tealer or oilman’s lat or ftaff. This pillar is confpi- 
cuous at a great diftance. The town and diftri& now be- 
long to “ Ramjaht Sing,” the rajah of Bhirtpoor. This 
place is famous for its excellent indigo. N. lat. 26° 20’. 
E. long. 77°. 

BIANCA, La, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and province of Calabria Ultra, 12 miles N.E. of 
Bova. 

Branca, Ital. for the note in mufic, which we denomi- 
nate a minim: and the Fr. une blanche. This, though now 
almoft the longeit note in ufe, three or four hundred years 
ago, was the fhorteft. See Timre-Tasre, and Musicar 
CHARACTERS. 

BIANCHI, Francisco, calied /] Frari, in Biography, 
an hiftorical painter, was born at Modena, and was the dif- 
ciple of the celebrated Antonio Correggio. His colouring 
was delicately fine, his attitudes graceful, and his invention 
very grand. His works poffeffed an aftonifhing beauty, and 
are prized as highly as even thofe of Correggio. He died 
int5-o. Pilkington. 

Brancui, Perer,a painter of the Roman {chool, was 
born in Rome in 1694, and united with his talents as a 
painter the accomplifhments of literature. He painted hif- 
torical fubjects, portraits, rural and naval f{cenes, animals, 
plants, and flowers, in frefco, oil, and diftemper. His re- 
putation caufed him to be employed in painting a piéture 
in the church of St. Peter. He is faid to have been a fevere 
judge of his own performances, and to haye deftroyed many 
of his works after they were finifhed, becaufe they did not 
pleafe him. He died at Rome in 1739. Encyclopedie. 

Biancnt, Joun Baptist, born at Turin, Sept. 12th, 
1681, of an ancient and refpeCtable family. After being 
educated with the greateft care, and under the ableft mafters 
at home, he was fent early to the univerfity, and made fuch 
progrefs in his ftudies, that at the age of 17 he was admitted 
doétor in medicine, and was foon after made phyfician to 
the hofpital, a fituation for which he was peculiarly qualified; 
for being fond of anatomical purfuits, he had here opportu- 
nity, from the number of fubje&ts a large eftablifhment of 
that kind neceflarily furnifhed, of diife&ting and examining 
the human-body at every age, and labouring under every 
fpecies of difeafe or deformity. He had the happinefs alfo 
of finding his talents properly eftimated by his brethren, 
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and his labours rewarded, as he was advaneed to be public 
teacher of anatomy at Turin, where his fovereign built for 
him, in the year 1715, a fpacious and convenient amphi- 
theatre. He alfo read leétures in philcfophy, in pharmacy, 
chemiltry, and on the praCtice of medicine. Thefe honours 
were not however entirely without alloy, as he had the mor. 
tification to find his doétrines cenfured by Morgagni, and 
by Haller, and even the exiftence of fome parts he fuppofed 
he had difcovered, difputed. The principal of his works are 
« Historia hepatica, feu de hepatis ftruciura, ufibus, et mor- 
bis,’ 1710, 8vo. Morgagm has publithed fome fevere 
ftrictures on this work, in his ** Adverlaria Anatomica.”? Tt 
has pafled, however, through feveral editions, and in 1725, 
was republifhed in two vols, 4to, with figures. ‘ Ductus 
lacrymales novi, eorum ufus, morbi, curationes,” ato. 1715- 
alfo cenfured by Morgagni. ‘“ Storia de monitro, di due 
corpi,”’ 8vo, 1749, the moft laboured and perfect, Haller 
fays, of all his works. He wrote alfo an hiitory of the 
generation of man, with figures, in which he attempts to 
delineate the foetus in its different ftages, but the figures, 
Haller fays, are principally factitious. Many of his differ- 
tations are inferted by Mangeti in his “¢ ‘Theatrum Anato~ 
micum.”? Haller. Bib. Anat. et Chirurg. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 

Biancut, Joun, born at Rimini, Jan. 3, 1693. After re- 
ceiving a liberal education, he went to Bologna, where, in 
1719, he was admitted dodtor in medicine. Returning the 
following year to Rimini, he praCtifed medicine there with 
fuccefs for many years. He revived the academy of Lynxes, 
a philofophical fociety, collecting the members together at 
firit at his own houfe. In gratitude for this, a medal was 
ftruck, with his figure on the face, and on the reverfe, a 
lynx, with the motto “ Linceis reititutis.”? His works are 
various, of which the principal are “ A Treatife on the 
Cataract,” 4to. 1720, in Italian. “ Epiftola anatomica, ad 
Jofephum Puteum,” 4to. 1726. ‘* De monttris, et rebus 
monttrofis,’? 4to. 1749, and in 1751, an account of an im- 
pottume of the right hemifphere of the brain, occafioning 
paralyfis on the oppofite fide of the body. Eloy. Did. 
Hitt. 

BIANCHINI, Francis, a mathematician and philofo- 
pher, was born at Verona, Dec. 13, 1662, and devoting him- 
felf to the church, became a doétor in theology, and diftin- 
guifhed by his unfeigned piety. But his principal celebrity 
was acquired by his literary and {cientific performances. 
In early life he contributed to the eftablifhment of the aca~ 
demy of the “ Aletofoli,”’ or the lovers of truth, and in the 
progrefs of his ftudies rendered it confiderable fervice. His 
literary reputation attracted that notice to which the rank 
of his family alfo in fome meafure entitled him. Cardinal 
Ottoboni, afterwards pope Alexander VIII., appointed him 
his librarian; and he was promoted firft to the dignity of 
canon in the church of Santa Maria della Rotunda, and alfo 
to that of St. Laurence, in Damafo. He was alfo fecretary 
to the congregation forthe reform of the calendar, to which 
office he was nominated by pope Clement XI. The fenate 
created him one of the nobility of Rome, and after his death 
the citizens of Verona placed his buft in their cathedral. He 
died of the dropfy, March 2, 1729, with a character diftin- 
guifhed for the benevolence and candour of his manners, as 
well as for his piety and univerfal learning. Fontenelle 
honoured his memory with an eloge, as one of the foreign 
members of the academy of fciences at Paris. His firft work 
was “ An Univerfal Hiftory,”? on a new plan, ferving to 
give perfpicuity to the chronological diftribution. ‘I'he 
firft part of this work was publifhed in 1697, under the title 
of “ La Iftoria Univerfale provata con monumenti et figu- 
rata con Simboli de gli Antichi.”? It extends, from the 
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creation of the world, to the deftruction of the great Affy- 
rian empire, and is held in high e(timation for induftry of 
refearch, and ingenuity of difquifition with regard to the 
genuine monuments of antiquity. The fucceeding parts 
were never written. On occafion of the reform of the ca- 
lendar, Bianchini wrote two learned and fcientific treatifes 
publifhed in 1703, and entitled ‘ De Calendario et Cyclo 
Cefaris ac de canone Pafchali San&i Hippolyti Martyris, 
Differtationes due.’? Of his aftronomical {kill and labour 
in tracing the meridian line, in the church of the Chartreux 
at Rome, he publifhed an account in a differtation “ De 
nummo et gnomone Clementino.”? In 1727, he publifhed 
** Camera ed Infcrizioni Sepolcrati di Liberti, Servi ed Of- 
ficiali della Cafa di Augulto, &c.”’ on occafion of the dif- 
covery of a fubterraneous fepulchral building, in 1726, on 
the Appian way. His obfervations on Venus were publithed 
in 1728, under the title of “ Hefperi et Phofphori Nova 
Phenomena, five Obfervationes circa Planetam Veneris.”’ 
The refults of his obfervations on the rotation of Venus, 
and the pofition of its axes, though very interefting to aftro- 
nomers at the time of their publication, have not, however, 
been confirmed by thofe of a later date, made by Herfchel 
and Schroeter, with inflruments of much greater power 
than any which were known in his time, and inferted in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions. The caufe of this difference 
has not yet been afcertained, and deferves inveftigation. 
(See Venus.) Bianchini was employed for eight years in 
reparatory meafures for tracing a meridian line through the 
whole extent of Italy, but his death prevented the commence- 
ment of thisenterprife. His edition of * Anattafius’s Lives 
of the Popes,”’ in 4 vols. folio, with notes, differtations, pre- 
faces, &c. difplays much genius and erudition ; but it is 
faid to abound with typographical errors. He left an un- 
edited differtation in Latin, on the three kinds of mufical 
inftruments of the ancients, which was publifhed at Rome 
1742, in 4to., under the following title: ‘ Francifci Bian- 
chini Veronenfis utriufque fignature referendarii, & prelati 
domeftici, de tribus generibus inftrumentorum mulice ve- 
terum organice differtatio.”” In dividing ancient mufical 
inftruments into three claffes, namely, wind inftruments, 
ftringed inftruments, and initruments of percuffion, the firit 
clafs includes flutes, trumpets, horns, the fyrinx, and hy- 
draulicon ; the fecond, the monochord, the a trichordis, 
tetrachordum, the feven-{tringed lyre, thechelys, the cithara, 
pfaltery, harp, &c.; the third clafs comprifes the tym- 
um, cymbalum, crotalum, fiftrum, and the tintinnabulum. 
Of all thefe, the author has given defcriptions and repre- 
fentations well engraven on plates. Fontenelle Eloge des 
Academiciens. en. Dié&. Hitt. 

BIANDRATE, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, in 
the Novarefe, 6 miles N.W of Novara. 

BIANDRONA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 
15 miles W.S.W. of Como. 

BIANOR, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papirio, nearly 
allied to P. Pariz, and a native alfo of the Eaft Indies, 
The wings are above and beneath of the fame black colour, 
with five rufous lun Jeson the pofterior pair. Fabricius, &c. 
It may be doubted whether M is a diftinét fpecies from 
Paris ; perhaps only a fexual difference. 

BIAR, a {mall town of Valencia, in Spain, feated ona 
river which rans into the Elda, on the confines of New 
Caftile. It is chiefly remarkable for its honey, which is di- 
ftinguifhed by its whitenefs and folidity, unaffeéted by any 
change of weather; diflant two leagues eaft of Villena. 

BIA RCHUS, formed from @:, annona, viduals, and 
e¢x", chicf, an officer in the court of the emperors of Con- 
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flantinople, intrufted with the care and infpeétion of the pro- 
vifions of the foldiery. The biarchus was the fame with 
what the Latins call prefedus annone. His fun&ion was 
called diarchia ; by the Latins prefedura rei cibarie. Te 
belonged to the /eholia agentium in rebus. See AGENTES. 

BIARMIA, in Geography, a name given by the Scandi- 
nayian navigators, in the middle ages, to the whole country 
between the White fea aud the Ural. See Permra. 

BIARUM, in Botany, a name by which the people of 
Egypt at this time call the root of the nilufar, or faba 
AE gyptia, growing on the Nile. 

BIAS, or Brass, in a general fenfe, denotes the ten- 
dency or propenfity of a thing towards one fide more than 
the other ; particularly the deviation of a body, or a plane, 
from its reétilinear courfe, or its level. See INcLINaTION. 
It fignifies alfo the inclination of a perfon’s mind to one 
thing more than to another. The word is French, diais, 
which fignifies the fame. 

Bias of a bow!/, is a piece of lead put into one fide, to 
load and make it incline towards that fide. 

Bias, in Biography, one of the feven wife men of Greece, 
was a native of Priene, in Ionia, and flourifhed in the reign of 
Alyattes II. king of Lydia, about 608, according to fome, 
but according to Blair’stables, about 565 years before Chritt. 
He was eminently diftinguifhed not only by his wifdom, but 
by his generofity and public fpirit, and for thefe qualities 
held in the higheft veneration by his countrymen. Alyattes 
was obliged by a ftratagem of his contrivance to raife the 
fiege of his native town, when it was reduced to the utmotft 
diftrefs by famine. He firft fent two fattened mules into 
the enemy’s camp; and the king, obferving with aftonifh- 
ment their good condition, fent deputies into the city under 
a pretence of offering terms of peace, but with a real inten- 
tion of obferving the ftate of the town and of the people. 
Bias, fufpecting their defign, ordered the granaries to be 
filled with large heaps of fand, and thefe heaps to be covered 
with corn; upon which, when the deputies returned, and 
reported the plenty of provifion with which the city was 
furnifhed, the king no longer demurred, but concluded a 
treaty, and raifed the fiege. As an inftance of his genero- 
fity, it is related of him, that when feveral young female 
captives were brought from Meffene to Priene, he redeemed 
them, educated them as his own daughters, and then re- 
ftored them with a dowry to their parents. As an evidence 
of the low eflimation in which he held the gifts of fortune, 
compared with the endowments of the mind, it is faid, that 
when Priene was once threatened with a fiege, and the inha- 
bitants were leaving it, loaded with their mott valuable ef- 
feéts, Bias took no pains to preferve any part of his pro- 
perty, alleging as a reafon of his conduct to one who ex- 
prefled -his furprife at it, “I carry all my treafures with 
me.” The following maxims of wifdom ave afcribed to 
him. ‘“ Itisa piophate weak and difordered mind to de- 
fire impoffibilities.”” ‘ The greatett infelicity is not to be 
able to endure misfortunes patiently.’ ‘ Great minds 
alone can fupport a fudden reverfe of fortune.”? “ The molt 

leafant fate is to be always gaining.””? §* Be not unmind- 
ful of the miferies of others.” “ If you are handfome, do 
handfome things ; if deformed, fupply the defects of nature 
by your virtues.’ Be flow in undertaking, but refolute 
in executing.”  Praife not a worthlefs man for the fake of 
his wealth.” Whatever good you do, or do all the good 
ou can, and afcribe the glory df it to the gods.” * Lay 
in wifdom as the ftore for your journey from youth to old 
age, for it is the moft certain poffeflion.”” Many men 
are difhoncft ; therefore love your friend with caution, for 
he 
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he may hereafter become your enemy.”’ Bias is afferted to 
have written more than zoc0 verfes concerning Ionia. His 
death was no lefs honourable than affecting; for he expired 
in the arms cf a grandfon, while he was pleading a eaufe 
fora friend. Diog. Laert. 1.1.82. Val. Max. 1. ui. c. 2. 
vii. 2. Aul. Gell. I. vy. c. 11. Cicer. de Amicit. c. 60. 
Plut. Cony. vii. -Ariftot. Rhet. 1. ii.c. 13. Stobxus Serm. 
28. Brucker’s Phil. by Enf. vol.i. p. 136. 

Bias, in Entomology, a{pecies of Parirro (Pleb. Rur.), 
that inhabits Cayenne. The wings are entire black, glofled 
with blue; beneath brown, with a white pofterior margin. 
Fabricius. 

BIASI, Sr. in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king+ 
dom of Naples, and province of Principato Citra, 15 miles 
W. N. W. of Policatftro. 

BIATHANATI,. BiaSevela, from fix, violence, and 
Savaios, death; the fame with fuicides, or thofe who kill 
themfelves. , 

BIB, in Ichthyology, the Englifh name of a fith of the 
Gaous tribe, called /u/eus by Linnzus. 

BIBAN, in Geography, a town of Egypt, in Bahira, 
the refidence of a kiafchet. Once a week, on Monday, a 
fair for camels and other cattle is held in the fields adjoining 
to this place. 

BIBBONA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Tufcany, 

o miles north of Arezzo. : 

BIBBS,. Biss, or Brackers,in Naval ArchiteGure, are 
made of elm plank, and bolted to the hounds of matts, as fup- 
porters to the treftle trees. They are from three to five 
inches thick, and nine eleyenths of the hounds in length, 
and in breadth fix fifteenths their length. The after edge 
is firft lined ftraight, and the upper part f{quare from that, 
and the fore part tapered by a moulding to four or fix inches 
of breadth at the lower ends. he after edge is fayed on the 
cheeks, and the upper part againit the under fide of the treitle 
trees on the fore fide of the maft: viz. In the middle of the 
after. edge, fet up one inch and a half, and line dtraight from 
that to nothing at the lower end, which makes a butt in 
the middle; then place the bibbs on thé matt, their thick- 
nefs within the fides of the cheeks, and their upper parts to 
the outfide of the treftle trees; then let one inch and a 
half be raced by the lower edge of the bibbs upon the cheeks, 
and the wood taken out to that depth, and the thicknefs of 
the bibbs, that they may bed fum therein; ‘they are then 
bolted edgeways through the cheeks with four bolts 
driven from the fore fide and clenched on a ring on the 
aft-fide.. The bolts are to be in diameter from one inch to 
feven eighths, or three quarters in {mall fhips’ mafts, and 
only three in number. ‘The lower end of the bibb is rounded 
off to the furface of the cheek, and the edges chamfered. 

BIBEN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the Irak 
Agemi, 140 miles eaft of I{pahan. 

Binen, otherwife called Pit/chem, and in Latin Pedena, 
or Pelina, a town of Carniola, feated in a very fertile {fpot, 
on a high mountain; and the fee of a bifhop, to whofe 
jurifdi€tion belong two towns and eleven villages, in which 
are fourteen pariihes, fuflragan to the prelate of Gorz. 

BIBER, a town or village of Germany, in the circle of 
the lower Rhine, che electorate of Mentz, and prefecturate 
of Steinheim, 5 miles E.S.E. of Francfort on the Main. 
This is one of eleven villages which are poffeffed in common 
of a wood named the “* Biber Mark.”? At Biber, all things 
relating to it are managed by the fheriffs of the Mark: and 


before the village, under a great lime-tree, lies the fheriff’s © 


bench, where the Mark court is fenced in, and tranfgreffors 
are openly cited and punifhed. 
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Biszer, in Zoology, a name given by Ridinger, &c. to 
the beaver, caffor fiber. Linwzeus. 

Biser, Henry Joun Francis, in Biography, vice-cha- 
pel-mafter to the archbifhop of Salzburg, feems to have been 
the greateft performer on the violin of the 17th century. 
Baltzar from Lubec, about the middle of that century, had 
fo attonifhed the Oxonians by his execution on the violin, 
that according to Ant. Wood, Dr. Wilion, the mufic pro- 
feflor, after hearing him, ftooped down to examine his feet, 
whether they were not cloven; that is, ‘“‘ whether he wasa 
devil, or not, becaufe his performance was beyénd the facul- 
ties of man.”” But if we may now judge of his performance 
by his compofitions that are {till extant, it was very inferior 
to that of Biber, who publifhea m 1681, folos for a violin 
and bafe, the moft difficult and the moft fanciful of any 
mufic of the fame period. One of the folos is written on 
three feparate faves, asif a {core for two violins and a bafe ; 
but the trebles are to be played in double ftops. Others 
are played in different tunings of fourths and fiiths, as fora 
treble viol. A fecond work by this mufician, intitled fidici- 
num facro profanum, contft® of twelve fonatas in four and five 
parts, to be played on three initruments; anda third, har- 
monia artificiofo ariofa, publifhed at Nuremberg, confifting of 
pieces in feven parts, to be played on three inftruments. In 
this laft work he is ftyled Dapifer. In knowledge of the 
finger-board, double ftops, and ufe of the bow, as well as 
compofition, he feems to have furpaffed all preceding 
yiolinilts. 

BIBERACH, in Geography, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, in the circle-of Swabia, fituate in a valley, watered 
by the Riefs, near the Danube. The magiitrates and peo- 
ple are partly protettants and partly catholics; and the 
church, as well as the hofpital, are common to both. The 
treaty of Weitphalia requires that it fhould have as many 
catholics as Lutherans in the fenate. It is governed, as ta 
its offices, like the city of Augfburg. It has a large manu- 
facture of fuftians. The number of houfes is eftimated at 
goo, of inhabitants at 6,600, and of burghers at goo. This 
city is very ancient, and was known in the year 751, under 
Pepin. By the plan of indemnities agreed upon by France 
and Ruffia, this imperial town was conceded to the margrave 
of Baden. N. lat. 48° 4’. E. long. 10° 2’. 

BIBERSTEIN, a {mall town of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Bern, feated on the north-weft fide of the Aar. 
N. lat. 47° 17’. E. long. 7” 56’.—Alfo, a bailliwick, with 
a caftle, in the circle arate Upper Rhine, and bifhopric of 
Fulda, 8 miles eait of Fulda. 

BIBIENA, Bernarvo Da, Cardinal, whofe proper 
name was Dovizi, or Divizio, was born of an obfcure fa- 
mily at Bibiena, in the Cefentine, in 1470, and entered inta 
the fervice of the family of Lorenzo di Medici. He attached 
himfelf to cardinal John, afterwards pope Leo X., whom 
he accompanied in his exile and ferved with affection and 
fidelity. At Rome he ingratiated himfelf with pope Julius 
II., by whom he was employed in fome concerns of import; 
ance, and by whom his fervices were approved. On the 
death of Julius, he artfully perfuaded the cardinals, thathis . 
matter, though only 36 years of age, was not likely to live 
long, and by this artifice obtained j:is eleGion. Leo was 
not infenfible of his obligations, and made him his firft trea- 
furer, andin 1513, cardinal. In the dire€tion of the works 
of the holy houfe of Loretto, in which he was employed, 
he encouraged men of literature, and engaged the beft art- 
ifts, particularly Raphael. Leo alfo deputed him as legate 
to the pontifical army againft the duke of Urbino, then to 
the emperor Maximilian, and afterwards, in 1518, to irae 
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gis I. king of France, forthe purpofe of forming a crufade 
agaiuft the‘Turks, _On this occalion he was received with 
yery marked diftinction at Paris, though the event of the 
journey proved fatal to him. It has been generally fuppofed, 
that having a view to fucceed Leo in the papal ‘fee, he had 
obtained promife of Francis’s fypport ; and that Leo, 
being apprized of his ambition, took him off by poifon; or 
Sia the difpleafure of the pope might fo much aifect 

im as to occafion a fit of ilinebs, which proved mortal in 
November 1520. 

Bibiena is diftinguifhed in the hiftory of literature as a 
polite writer, and particularly as the author of a celebrated 
comedy called ‘* Calandra.” This was the firlt comedy 
written in profe in the Italian language, or at leaft the firft 
that obtained any confiderable degree of popularity ; and it 
is ftill efteemed as one of the beit productions of the age, 
though the wit is not free from indelicacy, and many pai- 
fages of it are copied from Plautus. It was reprefeuted in 

_a@ very magnificent manner at Urbino, and afterwards at 
Rome. The actors were young men of rank, and-the au- 
thor is faid to have taken great pains in training the courtiers 
to dramatic exercifes, which were performed under the occa- 
fional infpection of Leo, in the chambers of the Vatican. 
Gen. Biog. _ 

Bisiena, Ferpinanpo-Gactut, a celebrated painter and 
archite&t, was born at Bologna in 1657; and lofing his fa- 
ther when very young, was placed under the direction of 
Carlo Cignani, who, obferving his tafte for archite@ture, ob- 
tained for him the initruétion of Paradoffo, Aldrovandini, 
and.Manini, the beit mafters of that period for perfpective 
and architecture. In confequence of the recommendation of 
Cignani, he was patronifed by the prince of Parma, who 
employed him in executing a variety of decorations, and 
fettled upon him an annual penfion, For the dukes of Par- 
ma, he peed the feenes for Hiero, tyrant of Syracufe, in 
1685; for Thalefris in love with Alexander, 1693 ; for 
Demetria tiranno, 1694; for Eraclea, i700; and for J rival 
gencrofi, in 1701. From Parma he went to Milan, where, 
in 1704, he painted the fcenes for L’ Anazzone Corfara, aud 
thence went to Vienna, and was appointed painter and ar- 
chiteét to the emperor Charles VI., by whom he was highly 
honoured and rewarded. He was the mventor of thofe won- 
derful and magnificent fcenes which ftill decorate many 
theatres in Ttaly ; and publifhed a book of inftru€tions for 
embellifhing theatres in general. He alfo built feveral palaces, 
was likewife an excellent machinift, and the fole inventor and 
Gireétor of the folemn feftival machinery exhibited for the 
birth of the archduke of Auftria, celebrated at La Favoriia, 
near Vienna. 

He had a brother, Francis, of equal genius and fame, and 
two fons worthy of fuch a father. It was Ferdinando Bibi- 
ena Galli, who, quitting mythology and fantaftic forms, 

ve true refentations of nature ; rapidity of change ; 
intelligent difpofition of lights, and above all, that great help 
to illufion, the leaving fomething to the {pectator’s imagi- 
nation, At length he loft his ight by cataracts in his eyes, 
and obtained leave to return to Italy, where he compofed 
two volumes upon architeéture for the inftruction of young 
perfons. He had feveral children, whom he educated to his 
own art, and a confiderable number of {cholars. Bibiena 
died at Bologna, as fome fay, in 1741, and according to 
others, in 1743- His eafel pitures exhibit a noble and 
elegant ordonnance, and an uncommonly beautiful tone of 
colour. His ay have an altonifhing effect by judi- 
cious maffes of light and fhadow ; and the veltiges of mag- 
nificent buildings, which he happily introduces in his com- 
pofitions, add a richnefs and grandeur to all his performances. 
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Binrena, in Geography, a market-town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Tufcany, and diftrict of Cafentino. 

BIBIG, atown of Egypt, two miles fouth of Feium. 

EIBIO, in Entomology, one of the Fabrician. genera of 
Awnfxirara, and which in the Linnean fyitem formsa fec- 
tion of the Musca genus. Fabricius defines the generical 
charaGer of Bibio from the fucker, feelers, and antenna. 
The fucker confifts of three briftles and a fheath of a fingle 
valve ; feelers very fhort; antenne connected at the bale, 
and pointed at the tip. Ent. Syft. See Musca. 

BIBITORY Mvuscre. See Avpuctor Oculi. 

BIBLE, a book by way of eminence fo called, contain- 
ing the Scriptures, i.e. the writings of the Old and New 
Teitament ; or the whole colleétion of thofe which are re- 
ceived among Chriltians as of divine authority. 

The word Bible comes from the Greek Bidxiz, or BiGAtor, 
ufed to denote any book ; but, by way of eminence, applied 
to the book of Scripture, which is ‘¢ the book,”’ or “ book 
of books,”’ as being fuperior in excellence to all other books. 
BiBaiwy again comes from A.GAcs, the Egyptian reed, from 
which the ancient paper was procured. See Bizivs. 

The word Bible feems to be ufed in the fenfe now {pecified 
by Chryfoftom (In Col. H. 9. tom. xi. p. 39'.): “I 
therefore exhort all of you to procure to yourfelves Bibles.”? 
(@:Gax). If you have nothing elfe, take care to have the 
New Teftament, particularly the A@ts of the Apottles, and 
the Gofpels for your conftant inftruétors. And Jerom fays 
(In If. c. 29. tom. ill.p. 246. ), that the Scriptures being all 
written by one fpirit, are one book.” Augultine alfo informs 
us (Enarr. in Pf. il. n. 2. tom. iv.), ‘that fome called all 
the canonical Scriptures one book, on account of their won- 
derful harmony and unity of defign throughout.” It is not 
improbable, that this mode of {peaking gradually introduced 
the general ufe of the word ‘ Bible” for the whole col- 
leétion of the Scriptures, or the books of the Old and New 
Teftament. 

The Bible is known by various other appellations, as the 
« Sacred Books,”’ the “¢ Infpired Writings,” “¢ Holy Writ,’” 
“ Sacred Text,”? &c. By the Jews the Bible, i. e. the Old 
Teftament, is called “ Mikra,” that is, lecture, or reading ; 
by the Chriltians the Bible, comprehending the Old and 
New Teftament, is ufually denominated “ Scripture,” q. d. 
writing ; fometimes alfo the ‘ Book of God,” the ‘ Ca- 
non,”’ * Rule of Faith,” &c. Thefe, and fimilar appella- 
tions, are derived from the opinion that has been entertaived, 
in fucceffive ages, of the divine original and authority of the 
Bible, and of its importance and utility as a rule of faith and 
dire&tory of Leak As it contains an authentic and con- 
neéted hiltory of the divine difpenfations with regard to 
mankind ; as its lays claim to divine infpiration ; as its chief 
fubjeét isreligion ; and as the doétrines it teaches, and the 
duties it inculcates, pertain to the conduct of men, as ra- 
tional, moral, and accountable being’s,and conduce by theirna- 
tural influence, as well as by a divine conftitution and promife, 
to their prefent and future happinefs; the Lible deferves to 
be held in high eftimation, and amply juftifies the fenti- 
ments of veneration with which it has been regarded, and the 
peculiar and honourable appellations by which it has been 
denominated. See the fequel of this article. 

The lift of the books contained in the Bible, is called the 
canon of Scripture. See Canon. Thofe books that are 
contained in the catalogue to which the name of canon has 
been appropriated, are called canonical, by way of contradif- 
tinétion from others called deutero-canonical,. apocryphal, 
pfeudo-apocryphal, &c., which either are not acknowledged 
as divine books, or are rejected as heretical and {purious. See 
APOCRYPHAL. 

The 
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The firll canon or catalogue of the facred books was 
made by the Jews; but the original author of it is not 
fatisfactorily afcertained. It is certain, however thet the 
five books of Mofes, called the Pentateuch, were colleGted 
dnto one body within a fhort time after his death; fince 
Deuteronomy, which is, as it were, the abridgment and re- 
capitulation of the other four, was laid in the tabernacle 
near the ark, according to the order which he gave to the 
Levites. (ch. xxxi. v. 24.) Hence it appears that the firft 
canon of the facred writings confitted only of the five books 
of Mofes; for a further account of which, fee Penra- 
reucH. It does not appear that any other books were 
added to thefe, till the divifion of the ten tribes, as the Sa- 
maritans acknowledged no others. However, after the time 
of Mofes, feveral prophets, and other writers divinely in- 
{pired, compofed either the hiftory of their own times, or 
prophetical books and divine writings, or pfalms appropri- 
ated to the praife of God. But thele books do not feem to 
have been collected into one body, or comprifed under one 
and the fame canon, before the Babylonifh captivity. This 
was not done till aftertheir return from the captivity, about 
which time the Jews had a certain number of books digefted 
into a canon, which comprehended none of thofe books that 
were written fince the time of Nehemiah. The book of 
Ecclefiafticus affords fufficient evidence, that the canon of the 
facred books was completed when that tra€t was compofed; 
for that author, in chap. xlix. having mentioned among the 
famous men and facred writers, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
adds the twelve minor prophets, who follow thofe three in 
the Jewifh canon ; and from this circumftance we may in- 
fer, that the prophecies of thefe twelve were already colleét- 
ed and digeited into one body. It is farther evident, that in 
the time of our Saviour the canon of the holy Scriptures 
was drawn up, fince he cites the Law of Mofes, the Pro- 
phets, and the Pfalms, which are the three kinds of bocks 
of which that canon is compofed, and which he often ftyles 
«¢ the Scripture,’’ or ‘the Holy Scripture.”? Matt. xxi. 
42, Xxil. 29. xxvi. 54. John, v.39. This fhews that they 
were diftinguifhed from others, and formed a feparate body. 
‘The perfon who compiled this canon is generally allowed to 
be Ezra, According to the invariable tradition of Jews and 
Chriftians, the honour is afcribed to him of having colleéted 
together and perfected a complete edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The original of the Pentateuch had been carefully 
preferved in the fide of the ark, and had been probably in- 
troduced withthe ark into the temple at Jerufalem. “After 
having been concealed in the dangerous days of the idolatrous 
kings of Judah, and particularly in the impious reigns of 
Manaffeh and Amon, it was found in the days of Jofiah, the 
fucceeding prince, by Hilkiah the prieft, in the temple. 
Prideaux fays, that during the preceding reigns, the book 
of the Law was fo deftroyed and loft, that, befides this copy 
of it, there was then no other to be obtained. To this pur- 
pofe he adds, that the furprife manifefted by Hilkiah, on the 
difeovery of it, and the grief exprefled by Jofiah when he 
heard it read, plainly fhew that neither of them had feen it 
before. Upon this, the pious king ordered copies to be 
written out from this original, and to be difperfed among the 
people. 2 Kings, xxii. 8—13. 2 Chron. xxxiv.. On the 
other hand, Dr. Kennicott fuppefes, that long before this 
time, there were feveval copies of the Law in Ifrael, during 
the feparation of the ten tribes, and that there were fome 
copies of it Jikewife among the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
particularly in the hands of the prophets, priefts, and Le- 
vites; and that by the inftruétion and authority of thefe 
MSS., ae various fervices in the temple were regulated, 


during the reigns of the good kings of Judah. He adds, 
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that the furprife expreffed by Jofiah and the people, at his 
reading the copy found by Hilkiah, may be accounted for 
by adverting to the hiftory of the-preceding reigns, and by 
recolle€ting what a very idolatrous king Manafleh had beea 
for 55 years, and that he wanted neither power nor inclina~ 
tion to deftroy the copies of the Law, if they had not been 
fecreted by the fervants of God. The Law, after being fo 
long concealed, would be unkaown almoft to all the Jews; 
and thus the folemn reading of it by Jofiah would awaken 
his own and the people’s earneit attention ; more efpecially, 
as the copy produced was probably the original written by 
Mofes. From this time copies of the Law were exten+ 
fively multiphed among the people ; and though within a 
few years, the autograph, or original copy of the Law, was 
burnt with the city and temple by the Babylonians, yet 
many copies of the Law and the Prophets, and of all the 
other facred writings, were circulated in the hands of private 
perfons, who carried them with them into their captivity. 
It is certain that Daniel had a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
with him at Babylon ; for he quotes the Law, and mentions 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. Dan, ix. 11. 13. ix. 2.. Ic 
appears alfo, from the fixth chapter of Ezra, and from the 
ninth chapter of Nehemiah, that copies of the Law were dif- 
perfed among the people. It is unneceflary, therefore, to 
fuppofe, with fome of the ancient fathers, fuch as ‘Tertullian, 
Clonent Alexan¢rinus, Bafil, &c. that Ezra reftored the 
Scriptures by a divine revelation, after they had been loft 
and deltroyed in the Babylonifh captivity. For this opi. 
nion they had no other authority than the fabulous relation 
which occurs in the 14th chapter of the fecond apocry- 
phal book of Efdras ; a book too abfurd for the Roman- 
ifts themfelves to admit into theircanon. The whole which 
Ezra did may be comprized in the following particulars. 
He colleGed as many copies of the facred writings as he 
could find, and compared them together, and out of them 
all, formed one complete copy, adjuited the various readings, 
corrected the errors of tranfcribers, and as fome fay, annexed 
the * Keri chetibs,’? which are found in the margins of the 
ancient MSS. He likewife made additions in feveral parts 
of the different books which appeared to be neceflary for 
the illuftration, correction, and completion of them. To 
this clafs of additions, we may refer the lait chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, which, as it gives an account of the death and 
burial of Mofes, and of the fucceffion of Jofhua after him, 
could not have been written by Mofes himfelf. Under the 
fame head have alfo been included many other interpola- 
tions in the Bible, which create difficulties that can never be 
folved without allowing them; asin Gen. xu. 6, xxii. 14. 
XxXvi. 3. Exod. xvi. 35. Deut. 1.12. ui, 13. 14. Prov. 
xxy. 1. The interpolations in thefe paflages are afcribed by 
Prideaux to Ezra; and others which were afterwards added 
he attributes to Simon the Juft. Ezra alfo changed the old 
names of feveral places that were become obfolete, putting 
inftead of them the new names by which they were at that 
time called; inftances of which occurin Gen. xiv. 4, where 
Dan is fubftituted for Laifh, and in feveral places in Genelis, 
and alfo in Numbers, where Hebron is put for Kirjath Arba, 
&e. He likewife wrote out the whole in the Chaldee cha- 
racter, changing for it the old Hebrew charaéter, which hath 
fince that time been retained only by the Samaritans, and 
among whom itis preferved even to thisday. In the church 
of Dominic, in Bononia, there is faid to be a copy of the He- 
brew Scriptures, preferved with great care, which they pre- 
tend to be the original copy written by Ezra himfelf, and 
for which great fums have been occafionally borrowed by the 
Bononians upon the pledge of it, and which have again 
been paid for its redemption. ‘This copy is written in a 
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i er upon a fort of leather, and made up ina 
toll mime to fe ancient. manner; but as it has the 
vowel points annexed, and the writing is freth and fair, with- 
out any vilible decay, its antiquity is very jultly denied, and 
its novelty is unqueltionable. Bishop Pocock, in his Tra- 
vels, vol. 1. p. 28. mentions a MS. Bible, preferved at Cairo, 
in Egypt, which is faid to be written by Ezra, 4. 

Dupin fays, that Nehemiah had a great hand in compiling 
this canon ; for proof of which he refers to the letter of the 
Jews of Jerufalem written to the Jews of Egypt, mentioned 
in the beginning of the fecond book of Maccabees, in which, 
it is faid, that Nehemiah had collected the booksof the Kings, 
of the Prophets, and of David. It is faid that this canon was 
then approved by the grand fanhedrim, the great fynagogue 
or council of feventy, and publifhed by its authority. Itis, 
however, fays Dupin, more apparent that abont that time 
the number of the facred books was fixed among the Jews 
by a canon, which the whole Jewith nation received and 
followed ; fo that they looked no longer upon fuch books 
as facred and divinely infpired, which were not contained in 
this canon. The canon of the whole Hebrew bible feems, 
fays Kennicott, to have been clofed by Malachi, the latelt 
of the Jewith prophets; about 50 years after Ezra had col- 
leted together all the facred books which had been com- 
pofed before and during his time. Prideaux fuppofes the 
canon was clofed by Simon the Juit, about 150 years after 
Malachi. But, as his opinion is founded merely on a few 
proper names at the end of two genealogies (1 Chron. iii. 
1g. and Neh. xii. 22.), which few names might very ealily be 
added by a tranfcriber afterwards; it is more probable, as 
Kennicott thinks, that the canon was finifhed by the lait of 
the prophets, about 400 years hefore Chrift The books 
of the Old Teftament having been fettled by Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Haggai, Zephaniah, and Malachi, were probably left 

3, completely repaired after the injuries of time during 
the tivity ; and correéted from fuch errors as might have 

in from want of care in the one sues mah the 
thus left to policrity, does not feem to have 
a ae ah in the inde Goalies, _ For the celebrated 
text, relative to mount Gerizim, was without doubt altered 
foon after the temple upon Gerizim was built. And as 
that corruption has been proved upon the Jews, the Jews 
corrupted their Ventateuch, in this inftance, pro- 
bably between the years 400 and 300 before Chrift. See 
He * . . 
ae is yore of confiderable importance, in its relation 
to the fubject of this article, what books were contained in 
the canon of the Jews. In the arrangement of Ezra thefe 
books were divided into three parts; 1ft. The Law; 2dly. 
The Prophets; and 3dly. The Cetubim, or Hagiographa, 
3. ¢. the holy writings; which divifion our Saviour himfelf 
has taken notice of (Luke xxiv. 44.) ; meaning by.the Pfalms 
the whole third part, called the [ agiographa. In tonfor- 
mity to this divifion, Jofephus (Contra Apion. i8, tom. ii. 
. 441.) diftributes the canonical books of the Jews into 
tines claffes. The firit contains the five books of Moles ; 
the fecond, thirteen hiftorical and mar: books, written 
from the time of the death of Mofes to Artaxerxes; and the 
third, four books of hymns and of morality; the whole 
number amounting to twenty-two. ‘The firft clafs compre- 
hends Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
nomy 5 the fecond includes Jofhus, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra with Nehemiah, Efther, Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah with Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 12 
minor prophets; and the third clafs contains Job, the Pfalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclefiattes. It appears that the Song of So- 
Jomon had no place in the Lit of the facred writings drawn 
Vor. IV. 


up by Jofephus. Others, however, have joined Ruth with 
Judges, referred Job to the fecond clafs, aud introduced the 
Song of Solomon into the third clafs. Origen, Athanafius, 
Hilary, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, and Jerom, fpeak- 
ing of the books that are allowed by the Jews as facred and 
canonical, agree in faying, that they are the fame in nume 
ber with the letters in the Hebrew alphabet, i, e. twenty- 
two, and reekon particularly thofe books which we have al- 
ready mentioned; with relpeé&t to. which they all concur, 
except in relation to the book of Efther. All of them place 
the book of Job and the Lamentations among the books 
contained in the canon of the Jews ; but Athanafins and 
Gregory Nazianzen do not reckon the book of Efther 
among them, and dittinguith Ruth from the book of Judges ; 
whereas Origen, Hilary, Epiphanius, and Jerom, make only 
one volume of Ruth and Judges, and introduce the book of 
Ether into the number of the twenty-two books reckoned 
by the Jews as canonical. They who dikinguifhed Ruth 
from the book of Judges, and the Lamentations from’the 

rophecy of Jeremiah, reckoned up twenty-four of them. 
Tete booksare difpofed of in the following order: viz. rf. 
The Law, containing Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy ; 2dly. The writings of the prophets, divided 
into the former prophets and the latter prophets ; thofe of 
the former being Jofhua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the 
Jatter Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor. pro- 
phets; 3dly. The Hagiographa, which are the Pialms, the 
Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, or Song of Songs, or 
Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccletiattes, Etther, 
Daniel, Ezra, and the Chronicles, Under the name of Ezra 
is comprehended Nehemiah. However, this order hath not 
always been obferved among the Jews, neither is it fo now 
in all places; for in this refpect there has been a great variety, 
not only among the Jews, but alfo among the Chriitians, 
Greeks as well as Latins. All thefe books were not ree 
ceived into the canon of the Holy Scriptures in the time 
of Ezra, for Malachi lived after him, and mention is made in 
Nehemiah of Jaddia as high prieft, and of Darius Codo- 
mannus as king of Perfia, who lived at leaft 100 years after 
his time; Fe in the third chapter of the firft book of 
Chronicles,the genealogy of the fons of Zerubbabel is extend- 
ed to as many generations as will bring it to the time of 
Alexander the Great, fo that this book could not have been 
inferted in the canon till after his time. Accordingly, Pri- 
deaux fuppofes, that the two hooks of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Efther, as well as Malachi, were added in 
the time of Simon the Juft, when he conceives the canon of 
the holy Scriptures was completed. (See above), 

The five books of the Law are divided into 54 fections, 
which divifion js attributed to Ezra, and was intended for 
the nfe of their fynagogues, and for the better inftruétion 
of the people in the law of God. For every fabbath one of 
thefe feétions was read in their fynagogues, ‘hey ended the 
laft feétion with the lat words of Deuteronomy on the fab- 
bath of the fealt of the tabernacles, and then, begun anew 
with the firft feétion from the beginning of Genefis the next 
fabbath after, and fo went round in this cirele every year. 
The number of thefe feétions was 545 becaufe in their inter- 
calated years (a month being then added), there were 54 
fabbaths. On other years they reduced them to the number 
of the fabbaths which were in thofe years, by joining 
two fhort ones feveral times intoone. For they bel chert, 
felves obliged to have the whole law thug read over in their 
fynagogues every year. ‘Till the time of the perfecution of 

nS Epiphanes, they read only the Law; but being 
then prohibited from reading it any more, they fubfituted in 
the room of the 54 fections of the Law, 54 fe@ions out of 
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the Prophets, the reading of which they ever after continued. 
Thus, when the reading of the Law was reftored by the 
Maccabees, the feétion which was read every fabbath out of 
the Law ferved for their firft leffon, and the feétion out of 
the Prophets for their fecond leffon; and this pra€tice was 
continued in the time of the apoftles. Adts, xill.15. xill. 27. 
Thefe fections were divided into verfes, called by the Jews 
‘ Pefukim,”’ and they are marked out in the Hebrew Bible 
by two great points at the end of them, called from hence 
‘<Soph-Pafuk,” i.e. the end of the verfe. This divifion, 
if not made by Ezra, is very ancient; for when the Chaldee 
came into ufe in the room of the Hebrew language, after 
the return of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, the 
Law was read to the people firft in the Hebrew language, and 
then rendered by’an interpreter into the Chaldee language ; 
and this was done period by period. ‘To diftinguifh thefe 
periods was an objeét of importance; and hence arofe the 
divifion into verles, which was firft applied to the Law, and 
afterwards to the Prophets and Hagiographa. The man- 
ner by which thefe divifions, or verles, are now dillinguifhed 
is by the “ Soph-Pafuk ;”” but it is not certain that this 
was the ancient: method. Prideaux apprehends, that the 
Pefukim, or verles of the Hebrew Bibles, were anciently di- 
ftinguifhed in the fame manner as the « Stichi’”’ aiterwards 
were in the Greek Bibles. The manner of their writing 
thefe ftichi at firft was to allow a line to every itichus, and 
there to end the writing, where they ended the ftichus, 
leaving the reft of the line avoid break. But this mode oc- 
cafioning a wafte of parchment, on which their books were 
written, and making their bulk too heavy; in order to 
avoid thefe inconveniences, they afterwards put a point at 
the end of every flichus, and continued the writing without 
leaving any blank. In the Hebrew Bibles they adopted the 
fame mode, and put the two points, called “ Soph-Pafuk,” 
at the place where one verfe ended, and continued the writ- 
ing of the next verfe in the fame line, without leaving any 
void fpace. ‘The divifion of the holy Scriptures into chap- 
ers is of amuch later date. The Plalms, indeed, appear to 
have been always divided as they are at prefent. Acts, xii. 
33. But as to the reft of the Bible, the prefent divifion 
uito chapters was unknown to the ancients. See CHAPTER 
and ConcORDANCE. 

Befides thofe books which were received into the canons 
of the books of the Old Teftament, and thofe that have 
been deemed apocryphal, there are feveral others which 
are cited in the Old, and alfo in the New Teftament, which 
feem either to have been loft, or excluded by Ezra from his 
canon. Of fuch books are the books “ of the wars of the 
Lord,” cited Numb. xxi. 4. but it does not appear that in 
this place any book is mentioned, ‘of the Covenant,” of 
which it is faid mention is made Exod. xxiv. 7. but evidently 
referring to the laws received by Mofes from the hand of 
God, related in the preceding chapters ; the “ book of the 
Lord,” mentioned If. xxxiv. 16. which does not feem to be 
any particular book ; ‘the book of Jafher, or the upright,” 
cited in Jofhua, x. 13. ard 2 Sam. i. 18. fuppofed by fome 
to be an hiflorical book, but more probably confilting of 
hymns and fongs; and ‘the books of Nathan (1 Chron. 
xxix. 29. 2 Chron. ix. 29.) of Gad, (1 Chron. xxix. 29.) 
of Shemaiah, (2 Chron. xii. 15.) of Iddo, (2 Chron ix. 
29. Xil. 15. xii. 22.) of Abijah, (2 Chron. ix. 29.) and of 
Jehu,” (2 Chron. xx. 34. ), which were memoirs compofed by 
thofe prophets, or rather prophecies, which contained a 
part of the hiftory. The fame may be faid of the book of 
the ‘Journals or Chronicles’? of the kings of Judah or 
of Erael ; which are different from the Paralipomena, -or 
Chronicles ; the book of ‘ Samuel the Seer,’”’ cited in the 
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laft chapter of the fir book of Chronicles; the difcourfes 
of Hofeah, cited 2 Chron, xxxiii. 18, rg. the * Adts of 
Uzziah,”? mentioned 2 Chron. xxvi. 22. the * three thouf- 
and Proverbs, written by Solomon,” (fee 1 Kings, iv. 32.) 5 
“a thoufand and five Songs,”? &c. compofed by the fame 
author, and mentioned in the famé place. Jeremiah fpeaks 
of a volume of prophecies which he had di€tated to Baruch, 
fuppofed by fome to be the Lamentations. (See Barucn). 
Befides thefe books that are loft, there are others, not in- 
cluded in the canon of the Old Teftament, which are {till ex- 
tant; fuch as the “‘ Prayer of king Manaffeh, when captive 
at Babylon,” cited 2 Chron. ch, xxxiit. “the third and fourth 
books of Efdras ;”? “¢the third and fourth books of the Mac- 
cabees ;” “the gencalogy of Job,” and ‘a {peech of Job’s 
wife,”? annexed to the Greek edition of the book of Job; 
“6a Pfalm,”? affixed to the Greek edition of the Pfalms ; 
« the book of Enoch,” not entire, cited by feveral of the 
fathers, and regarded by them as apocryphal, and referred 
to by Jude, v. 14. the book of the “ Afflumption of Mofes,” 
and his ‘Teftament,” placed by St. Athanafius among 
the apocryphal books; ‘the Aflumption, Apocalypfe, or 
Secrets of Elijah,”? cited by Origen; and a number of 
others forged by the Jews, and fathered on the Patriarchs. 
See New Testament. 

It may not be improper to refer, in one view, the books 
of the Old and New Teftaments to their proper authors, 
We may fuppofe then, without. afcending to the region of 
conjecture, and tracing the origin of any books, or parts of 
books of the Bible to patriarchal times, that the Pentateuch 
confifts of the writings of Mofes, put together, perhaps, by 
Samuel, with a very few additions; that the books of Jo- 
fhua and Judges were, in like manner, collected by him ; 
and the book of Ruth, with the firft part of the firft book 
of Samuel, written by him; that the latter part of the firtt 
book of Samuel, and the fecond book, were written by the 
prophets who fucceeded Samuel, viz. Nathan and Gad; that 
the books of Kings and Chronicles are extrats from the 
records of the fucceeding prophets, concerning their own 
times, and from the public genealogical tables, made by 
Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are colle¢tions 
of like records, fome written by Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
fome by their predeceffors; that the book of Efther was 
written by fome eminent Jew, in or near the times of the 
tranfaétions there recorded, perhaps Mordecai ; the book of 
Job by Mofes, or a Jew of an uncertain period ; the Pfalms 
by David, and other pious perfons ; the books of Proverbs 
and Canticles by Solomon; the book of Meclefiaftes by So- 
lomon, or perhaps by a Jew of later times, {peaking in his 
perfon, but not with an intention to make him pafs for the 
author; the Prophecies by the prophets, whofe names they 
bear ; and the books of the New Teftament by the perfons 
to whom they are ufually afcribed. See New TEsTAMENT. 
There are many internal evidences, and in the cafe of the 
New Teftament, many external evidences alfo, by which 
thefe books may be known to belong to the authors here 
named. Or, if there be any doubts, they are merely of a 
critical nature, and do not at all affeét the genuinenefs of 
the books, or not alter, at leaft materially, the arguments 
that may be adduced in favour of their authenticity and au. 
thority. It is readily allowed, that objeCtions have been 
made to the alleged authors of feveral of thefe books. 
Abenezra, followed by Hobbes, Pereira, Spinoza, and fome 
others, deny the firlt five books to have been written by 
Mofes. F. Simon, in particular, aflerts, that the books, as 
we now have them, are not the originaly written by the in- 
{pired penmen, but abridgments of them, made in after- 
times by a kind of college, or order of public aGuaries, or 
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{eribes, a for that purpofe. See Pentatzucn, 
and each of the books of the Bible, under its proper title. 
See alfo New Testament. 

The orginal language of the Old Teftament was, without 
doubt, the old Hebrew, at leaftthe greateft part of it; for 
all the books do not appear to have been written in the fame 
language. Some chapters of Ezraand Daniel, (fee Ezra 
and Dan1Et,) are judged to have been compofed in Chaldee; 
and it has been fuppoied, that other chapters of this latter 
wniter, andalfothe apocryphal books of Maccabees, Wifdom, 
&c. were written in Greek; Tobit and Ecclefiaflicus, either 
in Greek or Syriac. As for the New Teitament, it was 
written in Greek, except the Gofpel of St. Matthew, which 
is thought by fome to have been compofed in Hebrew. Some 
few have thought that the Gofpel of St. Mark was written 
m Latin, and alfo the epiftle to the Hebrews. See the Title 
of each Book, and Tsstamenrt. 

With re to the ftyle of the feveral writers of the Old 
and New Teftament, there is a very confiderable diverfity. 
The ftyle of Paul may be ealily diitinguifhed by its pecu- 
liarity from that of any other writer. A difcerning reader 
will not eafily confound the ftyle of Luke with that of either 
of the evangelifts, who preceded him, Matthew or Mark; nor 
would he be in any danger of miftaking the apoftle John’s 
diction for that of any other penman of the New Teftament. 
The fame difference of ftyle will be difcovered by one who 
is but moderately converfant with the Hebrew, in the writers 
of the Old Teftament. In this we have a greater variety 
than in the New. Some of the books are written in profe, 
and fome in verfe; and in each the differences between one 
book and anotherare confiderable. Inthe book of Job, for 
inftance, the charaéter of the ftyle is remarkably peculiar. 
What can be nfore diffimilar in this refpe€t, though both are 
excellent intheirkind, than the towering flightsof the fublime 
Ifaiah, and the plaintive ftrains of the pathetic Jeremiah? 
In the feveral books of Scripture we can fpecify the concife 
ftyle and the copious, the elevated and the fimple, the apho- 
riftic and the diffufe. This diverfity in the diction of the 
facred penmen is perfe€tly reconcileable with the idea of their 
infpiration; and in {peaking on this fubje@, we fhould duly 
advert to the difference between the expreffion and the fenti- 
ment, and avoid confounding thefe two, as if they were the 
fame, whereas they are widdy different. The truths implied 
in the fentiments are effential, immutable, and havean intrinfic 
value; the words which compofe the expreffion are in their 
nature circumftantial, changeable, and have no other value 
than what they derive from the arbitrary conventions of men. 
That the ay Spirit would guide the minds of the facred 
penmen in fuch a manner as to prevent their adopting terms 
unfnitable to his defign, or which might ob{trué his purpofe; 
and that in other refpe&is he would accommodate himfelf to 
their manner and diction, is both reafonable in itfelf, and 
rendered unqueftionable by the works themfelves, which 
have the like charateriftic differences of ftyle which we find 
in other compofitions. Can it be accounted more ftrange 
that the Holy Spirit fhould, by the prophet Amos, addrefs 
us in the ftyle of a fhepherd, and by Basia, in that of a 
courticr, than that by the one he fhould {peak to us in He- 
brew, and by the other in Chaldee? It is as reafonable to 
think that the Spirit of God would accommodate himfelf to 
the phrafeology and dition, as to the tone of voice and pro- 
nunciation of thofe whom he was pleafed to enlighten; for 
it cannot be denied, that the pronunciaticn of one perfon in 
uttering a prophecy, might be more articulate, more audible, 
and more aiedting than that of another; and in like manner, 
as one ftyle has more harmony, elegance, and perfpicuity 


than another. Caftalio fays juftly, (Def. cont. Bezam.) 


* Res dictat Spiritus, verba quidem et linguam loquenti aut 
feribenti liberam permittit; i.e, the Spirit di@ates the 
things, leaving the words or language free to the fpeaker or 
writer. Jerom alfo obferved a thoufand years before, (Com- 
ment. in Epiit. ad Gal. cap. i.) ¢* Nec putemus in verbis 
Scripturarum evangelium efle, fed in fenfu;” i.e. let us not 
imagine that the Gofpel confilts in the words of Scripture, 
but in the fenfe. To the fame purpofe is the obfervation of 
the ingenious and learned bifhop Lowth, (De Sacra Poeii, 
Heb. Prel. xvi.) “ Hoc ita facris vatibus tribuimus, ut nihil 
derogemus Divini Spiritus aflatui; et{i fuam interea vim pro- 
ptiz cujufque Scriptoris nature atque ingenio concedamus: 
neque enim infltinétu divino ita concitatur vatis animus, ut 
protinus obruatur hominis indoles; attolluntur et eriguntur, 
non extinguuntur aut occultantur naturalis ingenii facultates ; 
et quanquam Mofis, Davidis, et Ifaix, {cripta femper {pirant 
quiddam tam excelfum tamque czleite, ut plane videantur 
divinitus edita, nihilo tamen minus in iis Mofem, Davidem, 
Ifaiam, femper agnofcimus;” i.e. we fhall detra@ nothing 
from the dignity of that infpiration, which proceeds from 
higher caufes, while we allow to the genius of each writer 
his own peculiar excellence and accomplifhments. The Di- 
vine Spirit by no means takes fuch an entire poffeffion of the 
mind of the prophet as to fubdue or extinguifh the character 
and genius of the man; the natural powers of the mind are 
in general elevated and refined; they are neither eradicated, 
nor totally obfcured; and though the writings of Mofes, of 
David, and of Ifaiah, always bear the marks of a divine 
and celeitial impulfe, we may neverthelefs plainly difcover 
in them the particular characters of their refpeCtive authors. 
See InsprraTion. 

Tt mut be allowed, that many circumftances concur to ren- 
der the ftyle both of the New Teftament and of the Old; 
of the hiftorical books, as well as of the prophetical and ar- 
gumentative, generally obfcure, «and often ambiguous; al- 
though we ought not to admit the exaggerated reprefenta- 
tion of father Simon, (Hift. Crit. des V, T. liv. ili. c. 2.) 
with regard to the greater part of the Hebrew words, which, 
he fays, are equivocal, and of courfe their fignification al- 
together uncertain. The origin of this kind of ftatement 
mutt be fought in the author’s attachment to tradition, ra- 
ther than to that kind of {cepticifm with which he is charged 


by Boffuet, bifhop of Meaux, and which tended to under- 


mine Chriftianity itfelf. To any perfon who duly reflects, 
this father’s reprefentation muft appear to be unfounded, or 
beyond all bounds hyperbolical. It is not juft in its refer- 
ence to the prophetical writings; and as to the hiftorical 
books, they are, in general, remarkable for perfpicuity. 
The firft quality by which the facred hiftory is diftinguifhed 
is fimplicity, which arifes from this property of the cae 
language, the verbs of which have not, like Greek and Latin, 
a variety of moods and tenfes,nordo they abound, likethe mo- 
dern languages, in auxiliaries and conjundtions. This quality 
very much conduces to the perfpicuity of its ftyle. Of this 
fimplicity we have anexample inthe firlt paragraph of Genefis, 
confifting of five, not long, verfes, and containing not fewer 
than eleven fentences, which are fingularly fimple; the fub- 
ftantives not being attended byadjectives, nor theverbs by ad- 
verbs, without fynonyms, or fuperlatives, or any effort to- 
wards exprefling things in a bold, emphatical, or uncom- 
mon manner. fi the Pentateuch, there is alfo a fimplicity 
of fentiment, arifing from the very nature of the cally and 
uncultivated {tate of fociety, about which its books are con- 
verfant, and this renders the narrative, in general, extremely 
clear and engaging. Befides the fimplicity of ftruéture, and 
the fimplicity of fentiment, there is another {pecies of fimpli- 
city, for which Scripture hiftory is more remarkable than any 
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other compofitions of any language. This may be denomi- 
nated fimplicity of defign. ‘The fubjeét of the narrative fo 
engroffes the attention of the writer, that he difappears, as 
it were, from the view of the reader. He introduces nothing 
as from himfelf ; no opinions of his own, no remarks, con- 
jetures, doubts, or inferences ; no reafoning about the caufe 
or the effe€ts of what is related. He never interrupts his 
reader with the difplay, either of his talents or his pafiions: 
he makes no digreflions; he diaws no charatters; he fup- 
plies us merely with naked faéts, from which we are left to 
colleé&t the character. We obferve no attempt to fhine by 
means of the expreflion, compofition, or ientiments, Plain- 
nefs of language is always preferred, becaufe it is the moit 
natural, the moft obvious, and the beft adapted to all capa- 
cities. Inthis laft fort of fingularity, for which Xenophon 
among the Greeks, and Czfar among the Latins, have been 
recommended, our Lord’s biographers particularly excel. 

With refpeét to the firft fpecies of fimplicity, ‘or that of 
ftruGture, the difference of the genius of the Greek language 
from that of the Hebrew muit, without doubt, occafion fome 
difference in the manner of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, from that of Mofes; but the identity of idiom ftill 
oecafions a ftrong refemblance between them. If Genefis, 
therefore, may be juftly faid to poffels the #7 rank for fim- 
plicity of compofition in the fentences, the Gofpels are cer- 
tainly entitled to the /econd; and John and Matthew have it 
in a higher degree than Mark and Luke. As to the fecond 
{pecies, or fimplicity of fentiment, the change of times, 
which is very great, as well as the difference of fubjeéts, 
would neceflarily confer the firit degree of it upon the former. 
But in fimplicity of object or defign, the evangelits, of all 
writers, facred and prophane, appear the foremoft. Their 
manner is indeed, in fome refpects, peculiar and unrivalled. 
If we divert our attention from the hiftorical, or narrative 
parts of the Bible, to the writings of the poets and prophets, 
we fhall difcover the animated, elegant, and fublime inter- 
mixed, asthe fubjects fuggeft, and the occafions require, 
with the fimple and perfpicuous. But for other particulars, 
in reference to this fubje&, fee Sryre and Testament. 
See alfo the titles of the feveral books of the Bible, for the 
ditinguifhing chara&ter of their writers. 

Having contidered the appellations by which the Bible is 
diftinguifhed, the books of which it confifts, the time, and 
manner in which they were collected, their re{peétive authors, 
and the language and ftyle in which they were written, it 
may not be improper to fubjoin a few obfervations on the 
genuinenefs and authenticity of the Scriptures, on their high 
original and divine authonty, and on their great importance 
and utility. 

It should here be confidered, that the genuinenels of the 
Scriptures proves the truth of the principal facts contained 
inthem ; to which purpofe we may obferve, that it is very 
rare to meet with any genuine writings of the hiftorical kind, 
in which the principal fa€ts are not true, unlefs it’ be in in- 
ftances where both the motives which engaged the author to 
falfify, and the circumftances which gave fome plaufibility 
to the fiction, are apparent ; neither of which can be alleged 
in the prefent cafe with any colour of reafon. As this is rare 
in general, it is more rare, when the wniter treats of things 
that happened in his own time, and under his own cogni- 
zance and direction, and communicates his hiftory to perfons 
under the fame circumftances ; all which may be faid of the 
writers of the Scripture hiftory. Befides, the great impor- 
tance of the fats mentioned in the Seriptures makes it more 
improbable, that the feveral authors fhould either have at- 
tempted to falfify, or have fucceeded in fuch an attempt. 
“This is an argument for the truth of the facts, which proves 


the genuinenefs of the books at the fametime. However, 
the truth of the fa&ts isinferred more dire@tly from their im- 
portance, if the genuinenefs of the Scriptures be previoufly 

lowed. The fame obfervation may be applied to the great 
number of particular circuartances of time, place, perfons, 
&e. mentioned in the Scriptures, and to the harmony of 
the books with themfelves, and with eachother. Thefe are 
arguments both for the genuinenefs of the books, and truth 
of the facts diftin€@ily confidered, and 2lfo arguments for de- 
ducing the truth from the genuinenefs. Moreover, if the 
books of the Old and New Teftaments were written by the 
perfons to whom they have been afcribed, i. e. if they be ge- 
nuine, the moral charaéters of thefe writers afford the ftrongeft 
affurance, that the facts aflerted by them are true. The 
fufferings which feveral of the writers underwent both in life 
aud in death, in atteftation of the facts delivered by them, 
furnifh a particular argument in favour of thefe fads. 
Again, the arguments here alleged for proving the truth of 
the Scripture hifttory from the genuinenefs of the books, are 
as conclufive in refpect of the miraculous faéts, as of the com- 
mon ones. It may alfo be obferved, that if we allow the 
genuinenefs of the books to be a fufficient evidence of the 
common faéts which they record, the miraculous faéts muft 
alfo be allowed, from their clofe conneGtion with the others. 
It is neceflary to admit both or neither. We cannot con- 
ceive, that Mofes fhould have delivered the Ifraelites from 
their flavery in Egypt, or conducted them through the 
wildernefs for forty years, at all, in fuch manner as the 
common hiftory reprefents, unlefs we fuppofe the miraculous 
facts intermixed with it to be true alfo. In like manner, the 
fame of Chrift’s miracles, the multitudes which followed him, 
the adherence of his difciples, the jealoufy and hatred of the 
chief priefts, feribes aud pharifees, with many other fa&s 
of a common nature, are impoffible to be accounted for, 
unlefs we allow, that he did really work miracles. And the 
fame obfervations hold, in general, of the other parts of the 
Scripture hiftory. We might urge a particular argument 
in favour of the miraculous part of the Scripture hiltory, 
that may be deduced from the relu&tance of mankind to re- 
ceive miraculous faéts ; which would put the writers and 
readers very much upon their guard, and would operate as a 
ftrong check upon the publication of a miraculous hiftory at 
or near the time when the miracles were faid to be performed ; 
and thus it would ferve asa ftrong confirmation of fuch an 
hiftory, if its genuinenefs be previoufly granted. The con- 
verfe of the propofition, now ftated and explained, is alfo 
true: i, e. if the principal fa&ts mentioned in the Scriptures 
be true, they mutt be genuine writings. 

In connection with the preceding propofition we may ob- 
ferve, that the genuinenefs of the Scriptures proves their 
divine authority. Porphyry in effeG acknowledges the truth 
of this propofition, in its reference to the book of Daniel, 
by being unable to devifea method of invalidating its divine 
authority implied in the accomplifhment of the prophecies 
which it contains, without afferting, that they were written 
after the event, or that they were forgeries. Many of the 
other books of the O. and N. Teftaments have unqueition- 
able evidences of the divine foreknowledge, if they be al- 
lowed genuine :_fuch are thofe fupplied by Mofes’s prophecy 
concerning the captivity of the Ifraelites, or of a itate 
not yet erected ; If{aiah’s concerning Cyrus ; Jeremiah’s con- 
cerning the duration of the Babylonith captivity ; Chnift’s 
concerning the deftruction of Jerufalem, and the-captivity 
that was to follow; St. John’s cencerning the great corrup- 
tion of the Chriftian church ; and Daniel’s concerning the 
fourth empire in its declenfion ; which laft was extant in the 
time of Porphyry, at leait, that is, before the events which 
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it reprefents. The trath of the propofition might alfo be 
argued from the fublimity and sais of the doétrines 
contained in the Scriptures; in no refpe& fuiting the fup- 
pofed authors, or the ages in which they lived, their educa- 
tion or occupation; fo that, if they were the real authors, 
we areunder the neceility of admitting the divine affiltance. 
The converfe of this propofition, viz. that the divine. autho- 
rity of the Scriptures infers their genuinenefs, will be readily 
and univerfally acknowledged. And there are feveral evi- 
dences for the Divine authority of the Scriptures, which are 
dire& and immediate, and prior to the coniideration both of 
their genuinenefs, and of the truth of the facts contained in 
them. Moreover, the truth of the principal facts contained 
in the Scriptures proves their divine authority. Such is the 
frame of the human mind, that the Scripture hiftory, allowed 
to be true, muft convince us that Chrift, the prophets, and 
the apoitles, were endued with a power greater than human, 
and acted by the authority of a Being of the higheft wifdom 
and goodnefs. But if natural religion be previoufly eitablithed, 
the truth of the principal fa¢ts of the Scriptures proves their 
divine authority in a more eafy and more convincing man- 
ner: for the knowledge and power manifeited by Chrift, the 
prophets, and apottles, and aifo their good moral charac- 
ters, fhew them to be in an eminent manner the-children, fer- 
vants, aad meflengers of him, who is previoufly acknowledged 
to be infinite in power, knowledge, and goodnefs ; and they 
aétually lay claim to a diviue mifiion, which claim cannot be 
thought a falfe one, if we admit their credentials: or, in other 
words, the truth of the principal faéts mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures proves the divine miflion of Chrift, the prophets, and 
apottles, that is, the divine authority of the Scriptures. 

By fuch mode of reafoning it is fhewn, that the genuine- 
nefs of the Scriptures, the truth of the principal facts con- 
tained in them, and their divine authority, appear to be fo 
conneéted with each other, that any one being eftablifhed 
upon independent principles, the other two may be inferred 
from it. On the fubject of the infpiration of the Scrip- 
tures, fee InspiraTioN. 

Another argument in proof of the genninenefs of the 
books of the Old and New Teftaments, and of the truth of 
the principal facts contained in them, may be deduced from 
the manner in which they have been tranimitted down from 
one age to another; refembling that, in which all other ge- 
nuine books and true hiitories have been conveyed down to 
potterity. As the writings of the Greek and Roman writers 
‘were elleemed by thefe nations to be tranfmitted to them by 
their anceftors in a continued {ucceflion, from the times when 
the refpe€tive authors lived, fo have the books of the Old 
Teftament by the Jewith nation, and thofe of the New b 
the Chriftians; and it is an additional evidence in the lait 
cafe, that the primitive Chriftians were not a diftiné nation, 
but a t multitude of people di/perfed through all the na- 
tions of the Roman empire, aud even extending itfelf beyond 
the bounds of that empire. As the Greeks and Romans 
always believed the principal facts of their hiltorical books, 
fo the Jews and Chnilians did more, and never feem to have 
doubted of the truth of any part of theirs. In fhort, what- 
ever can be faid of the traditional authority due to the Greek 
and Roman writers, fomething analogous to this, and for the 
mofl part of greater weight, may be urged for the Jewih 
and Chriftian. Now, as all fober-minded perfons admit the 
books ufually afcribed to the Greek and Roman hiltorians, 

hilofophers, &c. to be genuiue, and the principal faéts re- 
ted or alluded to in them to be true, and that one chief 
evidence for this is the general traditionary one here recited ; 
they ought, therefore, to pay the fame regard to the books 
of the Old aad New Teftaments, fince yas are the fame, 


or greater reafons for it. Befides, thefe traditionary evi» 
dences are fufficient, and we thus obtain a real argument, as 
well as one “ ad hominem,” for receiving books thus handed 
down to us. For it is not conceivable, that whole nations 
fhould either be impofed upon themfelves, or concur to de- 
ceive others, by forgeries of books or of facts. Thefe books 
and faéts mutt, therefore, in general, be genuine and true ; 
and it is a ftrong additional evidence of this, that all nations 
mutt be jealous of forgeries for the fame reafons that we are. 
On the conclulivenefs of this argument, as it relates to mi- 
racles; fee Mixacce. 

We may proceed to obferve further, that the great im- 
portance of the hiltories, precepts, promifes, threatenings, 
and prophecies contained in the Scriptures, are evidences 
both of their genuinenefs, and of the truth of the principal 
faéts mentioned in them, ‘The hiftory of the creation, fall, 
deluge, longevity of the patriarchs, difperfion of mankind, 
caling of Abraham, defeent of Jacob with his family into 
Egypt, and the precepts of abftaining from blood, and of 
circumcifion, were of fuch concern, either to mankind in 
general, or to the Lfraelites in particular, and fome of them 
of fo extraordinary a nature, as that it could not be a matter 
of indifference to the people amongft whom the account 
given of them in Genefis was firft publifhed, whether they 
received them or not. On the fuppofition that this account 
was firft publifhed amongft the [fraelites by Mofes, and 
then confirmed by clear, univerfal, uninterrupted tradition, it 
will be eafy to conceive, how it fhould be handed down from 
age to age amongit the Jews, and received by them as in- 
dubitable. But fuppofing the account to be falfe, or that 
there were no fuch veitigés and evidences of thefe hiftories- 
and precepts, it will be difficult to conceive how this could 
have happened, let the time of publication be what it may. 
Tf early, the people would reje& at once the account for want 
of aclear tradition; if late, it would be natural to enquire how 
the author was informed of things never known. before to 
others. Ifthe account was delivered, as having’ been com- 
municated to Mofes by divine revelation, which is not very 
confittent with the numerous references that occur in Genelis 
to the exifting veltiges of the things related, his fiétitious 
credeutials would thus be embarraffeds and his contempora- 
ries would be induced very particularly to examine them. 
As to other cofmogonies and theogonies current among 
Pagans, which are evident fictions; they furnifh no juft ob- 
jection againit the Mofaic hiftory ; becaufe they were gene- 
rally regarded merely as amufing fictions; and yet they 
concealed in figures, or exprefled in plain words fome traths, 
which agree with the book of Genefis, and afford a {trong 
prefumptive evidence in favour of this book. With refpeét 
to the law of Mofes, this was extremely burdenfome, ex- 
penfive, and fevere, particularly in its reference to the crime 
of idolatry, towhich mankind were then extrayagantly prone; 
and it was abfurd, according to human judgment, in the in- 
flances of prohibiting their Fugithing themfelyes with horfes 
for war, and of commanding all the males of the whole na- 
tion to appear at Jerufalem three times a year. _Neverthe- 
lefs, it claims a divine authority, and appeals to fa&ts of the 
moft notorious kind, and to cufloms and ceremonies of the 
moft peculiar nature, as the memorials of thefe facts. Can 
we then conceive, that any nation, with fuch motives to re- 
jet, and fuch opportunities of detecting, the forgery of the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
fhould yet receive them, and fubmit to this heavy yoke ? 
That the Jews did fubmit to the law of Mofes in thele cir- 
cumttances, is evideht from the books of the Old and New 
Teltaments, if we allow them the lealt truth and genuine- 
nefs, or even from profane writers; and from the prelent b- 
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fervance of it by the Jews feattered through all the king- 
doms of the world. Shculd it be faid, that other nations 
have afcribed divine authority to their lawgivers, and fub- 
mitted to very fevere laws, it may be alleged in reply, that 
the pretences of lawgivers amongtt the Pagans to infpiration, 
and the fubmiffion of the people, may be accounted for from 
their peculiar circumftances at the time, without recurring 
to real infpiration; and more efpecially, if we admit the pa- 
triarchal revelations related by Mofes, and his own divine 
legation, as heathen lawgivers copied after thefe, and hence 
we derive a ftrong argument in their favour. Befides, no 
inftance occurs among the Pagans, of a body of laws framed 
at, once and remaining invariable ; whereas the body politic 
of the Ifraelites affumed a complete form at once, and has 
preferved it with little variation, to the prefent time, and 
under many external difadvantages; thus fupplying us with 
an inftance altogether without parallel, and fhewing the high 
opinion which they entertained of the great importance of 
their law. In fhort, of all the fitions or forgeries, that can 
happen among any people, the moft improbable 1s that of 
the Jewilh body of civil laws, and it feems to be utterly im- 
poffible in the cafe of the law of Mofes. 

If we further examine the hiftory contained in the books 
ef Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, and extending from the death of Mofes 
to the re-eftablifhment of the Jews after the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity by Ezra and Nehemiah, we fhall find a variety of im- 
portant fa&s, moft of which mutt be fuppofed to leave fuch 
veftiges of themfelves, either external and vifible, or internal 
in the minds and memories of the people, as would verify 
them if true, or caufe them to be rejected, if falfe. ‘The 
conqueft of the land of Canaan, the divifion of it, and the 
appointment of cities forthe priefts and Levites by Jofhua ; 
the frequent flaveries of the Ifraelites to the neighbouring 
kings, and their deliverance by the judges; the creation of 
a kingdom by Samuel ; the tranflation of this kingdom from 
Saul’s family to David, with his conquefts; the glory of 
Solomon’s kingdom; the building of the temple; the divi- 
fion of the kingdom; the idolatrous worfhip fet wp at Dan 
and Bethel ; the captivity of the Ifraelites by the kings of 
Affyria ;.the captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar; the 
deftruGtiion of their temple; their return under Cyrus, re- 
building the temple under Darius Hyftafpis, and re-eftablith- 
ment under Artaxerxes Longimanus, by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah ;—thefe events are fome of them the mott glorious, and 
fome of them the moft reproachful, that can happen to any 
people. How can we reconcile forgeries of fuch oppofite 
kinds, and efpecially as they are interwoven together by va- 
rious complicated and neceflary connections, which do not ad- 
mit offeparation? The facts, indeed, are of fuch importance, 
notoriety, and permanency in their effects, that no particular 
perfons among the Ifraelites could firft projeé& the defign of 
feigning them, that their own people would not concur with 
fuch a defign, and that neighbouring nations would not per- 
mit the fiGtion to pafs. Nothing but the invincible evidence 
of the faéts, here alleged, could induce a jealous multitude 
amongtt the Ifraelites or neighbouring nations to acquiefce. 
‘This muft be acknowledged upon the fuppofition that the 
feveral books were publifhed in or near the times when the 
faéts that are recorded in them happened. But fuppofe all 
thefe hiftorical books forged by Ezra ;—the hypothefis is 
evidently impoffikle. Things {o important and notorious, 
fo honourable and fo reproachful to the people, for whofe 
fake they were forged, would have been rejected with the 
utmoft indignation, unlefs there were the ftrongeft and moft 

enuine traces of thefe things already amongft the people. 
hey muft therefore, in part at leaft, be true. Ifit be faid 


that additions were made by Ezra; thefe additions muft 
have been either of important or trivial matters. On the 
firft fuppofition, the ditliculty already ftated recurs ; and if 
the important fats are true, what poffible motive could have 
induced Ezra to make additions of no importance? Befides, 
if any ancient writings were extant, Ezra mui either copy 
after them, which deitroys the prefent fuppofition ; or differ 
from and oppofe them, which would betray him. If there 
were no fuch ancient writings, the people would be led to 
enquire with regard to matters of importance, for what 
reafon Ezra was fo particular in things of which there was 
neither any memory, nor account in writing. Should it be 
faid, that the people did not regard what Ezra had thus 
forged, this reduces the fubje€t in queftion to matters of 
{fmall, or of noimportance. Befides, why fhould Ezra write, 
if no one would read, or regard? Farther, Ezra mutt have 
had, like other men, friends, enemies, and rivals; and fome, 
or all of thefe, would have been a check upon him, and a 
fecurity againft him in matters of importance. If we fup- 
pofe thefe books, inftead of having been forged at once, to 
have been forged fuccefiively, at the interval of one, two, or 
three centuries after the facts related, we fhall involve our- 
felvesin the fame or fimilar difficulties. Upon the whole, 
then, we may conclude, that the forgery of the annals of the 
Ifraelites appears to be impoffible, as well as that of the body 
of their civil laws. It is needlefs to examine the books of 
Either, Job, the Pfalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, and Can- 
ticles; and we might proceed to the Prophecies. But this 
fubje& will be refumed under the article Propuecy. For 
the importance of the {ubjeCts, comprehended in the books 
of the New Teftament ; fee Testament, and Curis- 
TIANITY. 

We fhall here fubjoin fome general evidences in atteftation 
to the importance of the books of Scripture. That Jews 
and Chriftians have thought their facred books very highly 
important, moft genuine, and true, appears from the perfe- 
cutions and fufferings which they have undergone on account 
of their attachment to them, and becaufe they would not be 
prevailed upon to furrender them. The prefervation of the 
law of Moles, probably the firft book written in any Jan- 
guage, whilft many others of a later date have been loft, 
fhews the great regard that has been paid toit ; and from 
this circumftance we may infer, that this and the other books 
of the Old Teftament have been preferved on account of 
their importanc2, or from fome other caufe, equally evincing 
their genuinenefs and truth. The great importance of thele 
books appears alfo from the many early tranflations and pa- 
raphrafes of them; and thefe tranflations and paraphrafes 
feem to correét errors that are unavoidable in the lapfe of 
time, and to fecure their integrity and purity. The hefita- 
tion and difficulty with which fome few books of the New 
Teftament were received into the canon, fhew the great care 
and concern of the primitive Chriftians about the canon, and 
the high importance of the books admitted into it; and 
afford a ftrong evidence of their genuinenefs and truth. The 
fame obfervation is ina degreeapplicableto the Jewifh canon. 
Moreover, the religous hatred and animofity which fubfitted 
between the Jews and Samaritans, and between feveral of the 
ancient fects among the Chriftians, convince us of what im- 
portance they all thought their facred books, and difpofed 
them to watch over one another with a jealous eye. 

Farther, the genuinenefs of the books of the O]d and New 
Teftaments may be evinced from the language, ftyle, and 
manner of writing ufed inthem. The Hebrew language, in 
which the Old Teflament was written, being the language 
of an ancient people, who had little intercourfe with their 
neighbours, would not change fo faft as modern languages 

ave 
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have done, fince different nations have been varioufly blended 
with one another by the extenfion of trade, arts, and {ciences; 
and fome changes muft have occurred in the interval that 
elapfed between the time of Mofes and that of Malachi. 
The Biblical Hebrew correfponds fo exactly to this criterion, 
as to afford a _confiderable argument in favour of the ge- 
nuinenefs of the books of the Qld Teftament. Befides, 
thefe books have too great a diverfity of ftyle to be the work 
ef either one Jew, or of any fet of contemporary Jews. If 
they be forgeries, there muit have been a fucceffion of im- 
fotors in different ages, who concurred in the fame iniquitous 
defign. Again, the Hebrew language ceafed to be {poken, 
as a living language, foon after the time of the Babylonifh 
captivity ; and it would be difficult or impoffible to forge any 
thing in it, after it became a dead language. Hence it ap- 
pears, that all the books of the Old Teltanent mutt be nearly 
as ancient as the Babylonifh captivity ; and as they could not 
all be written in the fame age, fome muft be much more aa- 
cient, and this would reduce us to the neceffity of fuppofing 
a fucceffion of confpiring impoftors. Moreover, there is, as 
we have already obferved, a fimplicity of ftyle, and an un- 
affected manner of writing, in all the books of the Old Tetta- 
ment, which is a ftrong evidence of their genuinenefs. The 
ftyle of the New Teitament, in particular, is not only fimple 
and unaffected, but perfeétly adapted to the time, places, and 
perfons. T’o which we may add, that the narrations and 
precepts of both the Old and New Teftament are delivered 
without hefitation; the writers teaching as having authority ; 
and this circumftance is peculiar to thofe, who unite with a 
clear knowledge of what they deliver, a perfect integrity of 
heart. 

Another argument for the genuinenefs and truth of the 
Scriptures, is foe plied by the very great number of particular 
circumftances of time, place, perfons, &c. mentioned in them. 
It is needlefs to recount thefe ; but they are incompatible 
with forged and falfe accounts, which do not abound in fuch 

icularities, and the want of which furnifhes a fufpicion to 
their difcredit. Compare, in this refpeét, Manetho’s ac- 
count of the dynafties of Egypt, Ctelias’s of the Affyrian 
kings, and thofe which the technical chronologers have griven 
of the ancient kingdoms of Greece, which are defective in 
fuch particulars, with Thucydides’s hiftory of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, and Czefar’s of the war in Gaul, in which they oc- 
cur, and the difference will be fufficiently apparent. Dr. Pa- 
ley’s admirable treatife, entitled “ Horz Paulinz,”’ affords 
very valuable illuftrations of this argument as it refpeéts the 
geauinenefs of the books of the New Teftament. 

The agreement of the Scriptures with hiltory, natural and 
civil, is a farther proof of their genuinenefsand truth. The 
hiftory of the fall agrees in an eminent manner both with the 
obvious faéts of labour, forrow, pain, and death, with what 
we fee and feel every day, and with all our philofophical en- 

ttiries into the frame of the human mind, the nature of focial 
life, and the origin of evil. Natural hiftory bears a ftrongr 
teflimony to Mofes’s account of the deluge. Civil hiftory 
affords many evidences, which corroborate the fame account. 
(See Deruce.) The Mofaic account of the confufion of 
languages, of the difperfion of Noah’s fons, and of the flate 
of religion in the ancient poftdiluvian world, is not only ren- 
dered probable, but in a very high degree eltablifhed, by 
many collateral arguments. See Conrusion of Lan- 
guages, Disrension of Mankind, Inovarny, Sacririce, 
&c. 

Thea t of the books of the Old and New Tefta- 
ments, with themfelves and with each other, affords an argu- 
ment both of their genuinenefs and truth. The laws of the 
Ifraelites are contained in the Peutateuch, and referred to, in 


a great variety of ways, direct and indirect, in the hiftorical 
books, in the Pfalms, and inthe Prophecies. The hiltorical 
faéts alfo in the preceding books are often referred to in thofe 
that fucceed, and in the Pfalms and Prophecies. In like 
manner, the gofpels have the greateft harmony with eack 
other, and the epiftles of St. Paul with the Adcts of the 
Apoftles: and, indeed, there is fearcely any book of either 
the Old or New Teftament, which may not be fhewn to refer 
to many of the reit, in one way or other. For the illuftra- 
tion of this argument, let us fuppofe that no more remained 
of the Roman writers than Livy, Tully, and Horace, would 
they not by their references to the fame fa&ts and cuftoms, 
by the famenefs of {tyle in the fame writer, and difference in 
the different ones, and numberlefs other fuch like cireum- 
itances of critical confideration, prove themfelves, and one 
another to be genuine, and the principal facts related, or 
alluded to, to be true? Whoever will apply this reafoning 
to the prefent cafe will perceive, that the numberlefs minute, 
direét, and indire&t agreements and coincidences, that prefent 
themielves to all diligent readers of the Scriptures, prove their. 
truth and genuinenefs beyond all contradiGtion. See Acts, 
Episrres, and TesramMEntT. 

The harmony and agreement of the feveral writers of the 
Old and New Teftament appear the more remarkable, 
when it is confidered that their various parts were penned 
by feveral hands in very different conditions of life, from 
the throne and f{ceptre down to the loweft degree, and iw 
very diftant ages, through a long interval of time; which 
would naturally have led a fpirit of impofture to have 
varied its {chemes, and to have adapted them to different 
{tations in the world, and to the different viciflitudes of every 
age. David wrote about 400 years after Mofes, and Ifaiah 
about 250 after David, and Matthew more than 700 years 
after Ifaiah. And yet thefe authors, with all the other 
prophets and apoftles, write in perfe& harmony, confirming 
the authority of their predeceffors, labouring to reduce the 
people to the obfervance of their inftruétions, and loudly ex- 
claiming againft the neglect and contempt of them, and de- 
nouncing the fevereft judgments againft fuch as continued 
difobedient. Confequently, as the writers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, though they all claim a divine authority, yet write in 
perfe& conneétion and harmony, mutually confirming the 
doctrine and teftimony of each other, and concurring to efta- 
blifh the very fame religious truths and principles, it is a 
ftvong proof that they all derived their sAnininne from the 
fame haart the wifdom of God, and were indeed under the 
direction and illumination of the fame fpirit. This leads us 
to add, that the unity of defign, which appears in the dif- 
penfations recorded in the Scriptures, isan argument not only 
of their truth and genuinenefs, but alfo of their divine autho- 
rity. In order to perceive the force of this argument, it is 
only neceffary to inquire what this defign is, and how it is 
purfued by the feries of events and divine interpofitions, re- 
corded in the Scriptures. (See Dispensation.) We may 
farther add, that divine communications, miracles, and pro- 
phecies, recorded in Seripture, are agreeable to natural reli- 
gion, and even feem to be neceflary in the infancy of the 
world. (See Miracte, Prornecy, and Revevation.) 
It thould alfo be confidered, that the hiftorical evidences in 
favour of the genuinenefs, truth, and divine authority of the 
Scriptures, do not become lefs from age to age ; but, on the 
coutrary, it may rather be prefumed, that they increafe, 
Since the three great concurring events of printing, the re- 
formation of religion in thefe weflern parts, and the reftora- 
tion of letters, fo many more evidences and coincidences have 
been difcovered in favour of the Jeyith and Chiriftian hifto- 


ries, as may ferve, in fome meafure, to fupply the want of 
shofe 
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thofe that have been loft in the preceding times; and as this 
improvement of the hiftorical evidences is likely to continue, 
there is great reafon to hope, that they will grow every day 
more and more irrefiftible to all candid, ferious inquirers. 

The moral chara€ters of Chrift, the prophets, and the 
apoitles, prove the truth and divine authority of the Serip- 
tures. The characters of the perfons who axe faid in the 
Scriptures to have had divine communications, and a divine 
miffion, are fo much fuperior to the charaéters that occur in 
common life, that we can fcarcely account for the more emi- 
nent fingle ones, and much lefs fo for fo large a fucceflion of 
them, continued through fo many ages, without allowing the 
divine communications and affiftance, which they allege. 
Notwithftanding confiderable imperfections that pertained to 
many of thefe eminent perfons, and the heinous occafional 
offences chargeable upon fome of them, yet the impartial 
reader fhould confidcr, whether the prophets, apoitles, &c. 
were not fo much fuperior, not only tomankind at an average, 
but even to the bet men among the Greeks and Romans, as 
is not fairly to be accounted for by the mere powers of hu- 
man nature. If this ftatement fhould be difputed, their cha- 
racters, however, are too good to allow the {uppofition of an 
impious fraud and impotture, which mutt have been the cafe 
if they had not divine authority. Befides, it fhould be re- 
colleéted, that the undifguifed and impartial manner in which 
the imperfeCtions and faults of the eminent perfons mentioned 
in Scripture are related, furnifhes a remarkable additional evi- 
dence for the truth of fuch parts of the Scripture hiltoryin 
which fuch relations oceur, befides fuch evidences as extend 
to the whole. 

The excellence of the doétrine contained in the Scriptures 
is an additional evidence of their authority. This argument 
has great foree independently of all other confiderations. 
Suppofe, for inftance, that the author of the gofpel, which 
goes under the name of St. Matthew, was not known, and 
that it was unfupported by the writers of the primitive times; 
yet fuch are the unaffected fimplicity of the narrations, the 
purity of the doétrine, and the fincere piety and goodnefs of 
the fentiments, that it carries its own’ authority with it. 
The fame obfervation is applicable in general to all the books 
of the Old and New Teftaments: fo that if there was no 
other book in the world befides the Bible, a man could not 
reafonably doubt of the truth of revealed re‘igion. If all 
other arguments were fet afide, we may conclude from this 
fingle confideration, that the authors of the books of the 
‘Old and New Teftaments, whoever they were, cannot have 
made a falfe claim to divine authority. The Scriptures con- 
tain doctrines concerning God, Providence, a future ftate,the 
duty of man, &c. farmore pure and fublime than can in any 
way be accounted for from the natural powers of men, fo 
<ircumftanced as the facred writers were. Let the reader 
confider whether it can be reafonably fuppofed, that Jewifh 
shepherds, fifhermen, &c. fhould, both before and after the 
rife of the heathen philofophy, fo far exceed men of the 
‘greateft abilities and accomplifhments in other nations, by 
‘any other means than divine communications. Indeed, no 
writers, from the invention of letters to the prefent times, 
are equal to the penmen of the books of the Old and New 
Teftaments in true excellence, utility, and dignity ; and this 
4s furely fuch an internal eriterion of their divine authority, 
as ought not tobe refifted. 

The many and great advantages which have accrued to 
the world from the Patriarchal, Judaical, and Chriftian re- 
xelations, prove the divine authority of the Scriptures. Thefe 
advantages relate partly to the knowledge, and partly to the 

ra@tice of religion, ‘Phe internal worth and excellence of 
&he Scriptures, as containing the beit principles of know- 


ledge, holinefs, confolation and hope, and.their confequent 
utility and importance in a moral and praétical view, fully 
and dire@tly demonftrate their divine original. The wonder- 
ful nature, and fuperior excellence, of the attempt made by 
Chrift and his apoitles, for reforming mankind, and making 
them happy in a future flate, are evidences of their divine 
authority ; which is farther illuftrated and confirmed by the 
manner in which the love of God and of our neighbour is 
taught and inculcated in the Scriptures. This may alfo be 
inferred from the do¢irine of the neceflary fubferviency. of 
pain to pleafure, and from the mutual inftrumentality of be- 
ings to the happinefs and mifery of each other, unfolded in 
the Scriptures. The divine authority of the Scriptures may 
be farther deduced from the fuperior wifdom of the Jewifh 
laws, confidered in a political light, and from the exquilite 
workmanfhip manifefted in the tabernacle and the temple. 
The time and manner in which the Scriptures were written 
and delivered to the world, furnifh arguments. for their 
divine authority ; nor is the want of univerfality in the pub- 
lication of revealed religion any juft objeGtion to it. The 
exclufion of all great degrees of enthuiiafm and impofture 
from the charaéters of Chrift, the prophets, and apolitles, 
prove their divine authority ; and it may be alfo iaferred, 
from the reception which Chrift, his forerunners and fol- 
lowers, with their doétrines, have met with in all ages. 
See thefe arguments ftated, illuftrated, and applied at large 
in Hartley’s Obfervations on Man, p. 350—421. See alfo 
on the fubje& of this article, Prideaux’s Conn. vol. 11. 475— 
497,8vo. Dupin’s Hitt. of the Canon. ch. i. andii. iXen- 
nicott’s ftate of the printed Hebrew text of the Old Tefta- 
ment, diff. ii. p. 295, &c. and Differtatio Generalis, annexed 
to the fecond volume of his Hebrew Bible. T’aylor’s Scheme 
of Scripture Divinity, ch. 39. ch. 4o. 

The Jews, at firft, were very referved in communicating 
their Scriptures to ftrangers : defpifing and fhunning the Gen. 
tiles, they would not difclofe to them any of the treafures 
concealed in the Bible. We may add, that the people bor- 


dering on the Jews, as the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Arabs, | 


&c. were not very curious to know the laws or hiftory of 
a people, whom in their turn they hated and defpifed. 
Their fir acquaintance with thefe books was not till after 
the feveral captivities of the Jews, when the fingularity of 
the Hebrew laws and ceremonies induced feveral to defire a 
more particular knowledge of them. Jofephus (Contr. 
Apion. p. 1033.) feems furprifed to find {uch flight footfteps 
of the Scripture hiftory interfperfed in the Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Pheeniciaa, and Grecian hiftories ; and accounts for it 
from this circumftance, that the facred-bocks were not as yet 
tranflated into Greek, or other languages, and confequently 
not known to the writers of thofe nations. ‘The firlt verfion 
of the Bible was that of the L.XX. into Greek, in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 years before Chrift ; 
though fome maintain that the whole was not then tranf- 
lated, but only the Pentateuch; between which and the 
other books in the verfion of the LXX. critics find a great 
diverfity in point of ftyle and expreflion, as well as of accu- 
racy. See SEPTUAGINT. 

Various kinds of books have been compofed on the Bible, 
either to explain the fenfe, or make its doftrine more obvious, 
to facilitate the remembrance of it, or to eftablifh particular 
opinions from it; fuch as Introductions, Apparatules, Sum- 
maries, Manuals, Hiftories, Expofitions, Commeptaries, 
Harmonies, \&c. 

Bibles are diftinguifhed, according to their language, into 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, 
&c : fome account of each, and their feveral editions, &c. we 
fhall here fubjoin. 
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Bisres, Hebrew, are either manufcript or printed. The 
beft manufeript Bibles are thofe copied by the Jews of 
Spain. Thoie copied by the Jews of Germany are lefs 
exaét, but more common. The two kinds are ealily diltin- 

ifhed from each other; the former being in beautiful 
charaéters, like the Hebrew Bibles of Bomberg, Stephens, 
and Plantin ; the latter in characters, like thofe of Muntter, 
and Gryphius. TF. Simon obferves, that the oldeft manu- 
fcript Hebrew Bibles are not above fix or feven hundred 
years old; nor does rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vait 
number of them, pretend that any of them exceed fix hundred 

ears. 
“ Dr. Kennicott, in his Differtatio Generalis, annexed to his 
Hebrew Bible, p. 21. obferves, that the moft ancient MSS. 
were written between the years goo and 1100; but though 
thofe that are the moft ancient are not more than 800, or goo 
years old, they were tranferibed from others of a much more 
ancient date. The MS. preferved in the Bodleian library is 
no lefs than 800 years old. Another MS. not lefs ancient, is 

referved in the Cefarean library at Vienna. The fame 
earned writer informs us, that almoft all the Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Teftament, which are known at prefent, 
were written between the years 1000 and 1457; and hence 
he infers, that all the MSS. written before the years 700 or 
800, were deltroyed by fome decree of the Jewith fenate, on 
account of their many differences from the copies then de- 
clared genuine. This circumftanceis alfo alleged by Walton 
(Prolegomena, 4, 8.). as the reafon why we have fo few 
copies of the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 
700 or 800 years are very rare. 

The Hebrew diflinGions and denominations of the various 
parts of the Hebrew Bible, asthey occur in the titles of the 
ancient MSS. will be eafily underftood by the following 
table of diftribution. 


PenTATEUCcH, 
Jofhua 
f Judges 
Prior ae 
Kings. 
Ifaiah 
PRorHerTs, | Major { Sere 
Pofterior Ezekiel. 
} Hofea, &c. 
Minor to 
ii Malachi. 
Job 
- { Pralms << ( Ruth 
Cernunim, 1 Proverbs 3S [ Ether 
ud Daniel ‘Eo ¢ Ecclefiaftes 
Fiaciocraria, | 7. Neh: = | Lamentations 
Chronicles. | Solomon’s Song. 


Dr. Kennicott, by the induftry of his refearch, has formed 
a catalogue of the titles and places of above 440 different 
MSS. of the whole, or of parts of the Hebrew Bible: a 
number about three times as great as that of the Greek MSS. 
of the New Teftament, which have been colleéted at a vaft 
expence, and collated with a truly laudable zeal. (See 
Testament.) Of thefe MSS. 54 ape Beier in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, and 13 in different colleges of 
the univerfity; 4 are repofited in the public library at Cam- 
bridge, and 3 m different colleges; 27 are found in the 
Britihh Mufeum; one in the Lambeth library; and one 
in the library of the Royal Society: The preceding 
MSS., with 7 copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, amount 
to 110 copies, making 125 volumes. Other MS. copies 
are preferved at Alcala, or Complutum in Spain, Altorf 
in Swabia, Amfterdam, Anhalt-Deffau, Augfburg, Baden, 
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Berlin, Berne, Befancon, Bologna, Brieg inSilefia, Cnia- 
fong-feu in China, Cairo in Egypt, Cefena in Italy, Copen- 
hagen, Drefden, Erfurth, Florence, Furth in Franconia, 
Hague, Hall, Hamburgh, Hanover, Heidelberg, Helmftadt, 
Hetie-Caffel, Hoba near Damafcus, Tena, Soningfberg, 
Leipfic, Leyden, Lyons, Mechlin in Flanders, Milan, Mo- 
dena, Nuremberg, Padua, Paris, Pekin, Rome, Schaffhaufen 
in Swifferland, Strafburgh, Toledo, Trevigio near Venice, 
Turin, Venice, Vienna, Ulm in Swabia, Upfal, Utrecht, 
Wratiflaw, Zerbft in Saxony, and Zurich. Befides thefe, 
there are others at Fez in Africa, Theflalonicain Greece, 
and Conflantinople, Ethiopia, Malabar, and Conchin, ata 
{mall diftance fouth of Cranganore, where are about 4000 
Jews, who have a fynagogue, in which are carefully kept 
their records, engraven on copper plates, and where, it 
is faid, they can fhew their hiitory from Nebuchadnezzar 
to the prefent time. See the fequel of this article. 

The mott ancient printed Hebrew Bibles are thofe pub- 
lifhed by the Jews of Italy, efpecially of Pefaro and Breffe. 
Thole of Portugal, alfo, printed fome parts of the Bible at 
Liibon before their expulfion—This may be obferved in 
the general, that the be(t Hebrew Bibles are thofe printed 
under the infpe€tion of the Jews; there being fo many minu- 
tie to be obferved, that it is {earcely poffible for any other 
to fucceed in it. 

The firft printed edition of the Hebrew Bible, or at leaft 
of that part of it, comprehending the prior prophets, was 
printed at Soncinum in 1486, according to Le Long (Bib- 
lioth. Sacra.); it contained alfo the pofterior prophets, ac- 
cording to Wollius (Bib. Heb. ii. 397.); and it feems to 
have made a firft or a fecond part to the next we hall men- 
tion, or Dr, Pellet’s, which isregularly thethird. The edition 
prefented by Dr. Pellet, in 1735, to the library of Eton 
college, being that of a third part of the Hebrew Bible, 
comprehending the Cethubim or Hagiographa, was printed 
at Naples in 1487. ‘This whole edition was burnt by the 
Jews, excepting this copy, which had the fingular good 
fortune of efcaping the flames. It is printed on vellum, in 
two folio yolumes, and has many readings different from all 
the other printed copies, and contrary to the Mafora, which 
probably was one of the reafons for which the whole edition 
was deftroyed. ‘This edition is mentioned by Wolfius in his 
« Bibliotheca Hebrea,” as formerly belonging to Schrader 
of Gluckftadt. The antiquity of this edition is argued from 
its being printed on vellum, as was the cafe with the firft 
printed Pete and from its peg variations in the text, 
which are not found in any later edition. The firlt edition 
of the whole Hebrew Bible was printed at Soncinum in 
1488, and is mentioned by Le Long, who fays that it was 
printed by Abraham, the fon of Rabbi Hhaim, or Chaim. 
Le Long and Wolfius affirm, that they faw an Hebrew 
Bible in 8vo. printed at Brefcia in 1494. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, Dan, Bomberg 
printed feveral Hebrew Bibles in folio and quarto, at Venice, 
mott of which are eiteemed both by the Jews and Chriftians: 
the firfkin 1518, (the dedication being dated in 1517) which 
is the leaft exact, and generally goes by the name of Felix 
Pratenfis, the perfon if revifed it, and who, as Hody fays, 
(p- 461.) was ‘ex Judewo Monachus.’? This edition contains 
the Hebrew text, the targum, and the commentaries of 
feveral rabbins. It is not known from what particular 
MSS. the Hebrew text of this edition was taken; but it 
agrees moft with very late MSS. and fuch as were correéted 
according to the Mafora, ‘The editor, in his dedication to 

ope Leo, complains of the very corrupt flate of the He- 
i MSS., and {peaks of his having collated and corrected 

(probably by means of the Balera) many MSS. which re 
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-ufed for this edition. At the fame time that this edition of 
the Hebrew Bible was preparing at Venice, another edition 
of equal fame was preparing by cardinal Ximenes, at Com- 
plutum in Spain; and as thefe two capital editions were 
thus in the prefs at once, neither of them could be printed 
from the other, But as they were both printed by men 
who either were, or had been Jews, (fee Wolfius, tom. i. 
Pp» 339-) from fuch MSS. as were uniformly correéted by 
the fame Mafora, they would exhibit almeft univerfally the 
fame text. And that the Hebrew MSS. here ufed, had 
fuffereé this Maforetical caftigation, is plain from the words 
of Ximenes in his dedication to pope Leo. This famous 
Bible was begun in 1502, and finifhed in 15173 but not 
publifhed till 1522, and-not fold publicly, fays Michaelis, 
(Leét. New Tett. § 33.) till 1524. In 1526 or 1528, the 
fame Bomberg printed the folio Bible of the celebrated 
Rabbi Jacob Ben Chaim, with his preface, the Maforetical 
divifions, a preface of Aben Exra, a double Mafora, and 
feveral varions readings. No one who duly confiders the 
preface of this editor (printed by Kennicott, Diff. vol. ii. 
p- 229.) can poflibly doubt his having publifhed it, according 
to the copies moft exactly corrected by that Mafora. which 
he profoundly reverenced. In 1549, was publifhed the 
fecord edition of B. Chaim’s Bible, with the famous pre- 
face at the beginning ; and of this edition Le Long fays, 
“ preftantiffima eft et omnium optima, juxta quam prefer- 
tim fequentes prodierunt.”” Wolfius gives it precifely the 
fame charaéter; but adds, that Conrade Zeltner blames 
B. Chaim for being fo exceffively devoted to the Mafora. 
In 1572, was publifhed the Royal, or Spanifh Polyglott, in 
8 volumes, printed at Antwerp ; principally under the di- 
rection of Arias Montanus, It isnot pretended, that the 
leaft correétion was made in this edition of the Hebrew text ; 
nor could it be expected from an editor who believed the per- 
fetion of the Hebrew text. The third edition of B. Chaim’s 
Bible was printed in 1618; it is the fame with the fecond, but 
much more corre&t. From the former editions it was, that 
Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew Bible at 
Bafil, in 1619 3 which, though there are many faults init, 
is more correct than any of the former. This was the fifth 
edition of B. Chaim’s Bible, in which the Hebrew text was 
copied exactly from B. Chaim’s fecond edition. In 1534, 
Sebaftian Munfter publifhed a Hebrew and Latin Bible, in 
2 vols. fol. at Bafil, with the commentaries of the Rabbins, 
and fome notes; and Elias Hutter printed a Hebrew Bible 
in large letters, at Hamburgh, in 1587, fol. Robert Ste- 
phens’s Hebrew Bible, with the Greek verfion from the 
Complutenfian edition, the Latin vulgate, and another new 
Latin verfion, commonly called Vatablus’s Bible, was printed 
in 1545- In 1623, appeared at Venice a new edition of the 
rabbinical Bible, by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, 
who pretended to have corrected a great number of faults 
in the former edition; but, befides that it is much inferior 
to the other Hebrew Bibles of Venice with regard to paper 
and print, it has pafled through the hands of the inquifitors, 
who have altered many paflages in the commentaries of the 
rabbins. ‘Che rabbinical Bible of Bomberg and Buxtorf has 
been fuperfeded by that of rabbi Mofes, publifhed at Amtter- 
dam in 4 volumes folio, in 1724—1727. In1641, was pub- 
lifhed, iu 10folio volumes, the Paris Polyglott, which, though 
it claims no merit from correcting the Hebrew text, wil! 
ever be honoured by men of true learning, for containing 
(befides the Syriac and Arabic verfious) the firft edition of 
the Samaritan pentateuch and its verfion, printed from 
MSS. brought into Europe between the years 1620 and 
1630, and publifhed by the learned Morinus, to whom the 
world is allo indebted for many excellent remarks on the 


Hebrew text, as well as on the Samaritan pentateuch. In 
1657, was publifhed the London Polyglott, under the direc- 
tion of the eminently learned Brian Walton, in-which, how- 
ever, the Hebrew text is printed Maforetically; almoft n 
an abfolute agreement with the many former editions, and 
with the lateft and worft MSS. Although the editor has 
fhewn clearly, that the Jewifh tranfcribers have made many 
miltakes, and that the MSS. have many true readings, where 
the printed text is erroneous ; and though he fpeaks (Pro- 
leg. 4. 12.) of having fupplied fome things which werenot 
in the Venice or Bafil editions, yet theonly{fupplement which | 
he has made is rettoring the two verles in Jofhua, which had 
been arbitrarily expelled by Maforetic authority. See Poty- 
GLOTT. : 

As to Hebrew Bibles in ato. that of R. Stephens, in 4 
vols. Paris, 1539—1544, is efteemed for the beauty of the 
characters; but it is very meorreét. Plantin alfo printed 
feveral beautiful Hebrew Bibles at Antwerp: one in eight 
columns, with a preface by Arias Mfontanus, in 1571, which 
far exceeds the Complutenfian in paper and print, and con- 
tents; this is called the Royal Bible, Biblia Regia, becaule 
it was printed at the expence of Philip II. of Spain; ano- 
ther at Geneva, in 1619 ; befides many more of different 
fizes, with and without points. Manaffeh Ben Ifrael, 
a learned Portuguefe Jew, publifhed two editions of the 
Hebrew Bible at Amfterdam; the one in 4to. in 1635, who 
tells us in the preface, that he had altered a few letters ; and 
where the moft correéted copies differed, he took refuge in 
grammar rules and the Mafora ; the other im 8vo. in 16393 
the firft has two columns, and for that reafon is commodi- 
ous for the reader. It is printed with points, in an elegant 
type, and has the Keri and Chetib in the margin. The 
Sve. edition has vowel points and accents, and the marginal 
notes. In 1639, R. Jac. Lombrofo publifhed a new edition 
in 4to. at Venice, with {mall literal notes at the bottom of 
each page, where he explains the Hebrew words by Spanifh 
words. This Bible is much efteemed by the Jews at Con- 
{tantinople: in the text they have diltinguifhed between 
words where the point Lamets is to be read with a Lamets- 
katuph, that is, by 0, and not ana. 

Of all the editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo. the moft 
beautiful and correét are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of 
Amiterdam. The firft, of 1661, is the belt paper, which, 
notwithftanding its being corrected according to ancient 
MSS. is certainly (fo far as letters and words are concerned) 
agreeable only to the lateft, as the other printed copies were 
before it: but that of 1667 is the moft exa&.. This was 
publifhed by Leufden, who tells the reader, “Tibi damus 
Biblia, impreffa per Athiam, quibus corre¢tiora nunquam 
fol afpexit.”” And yet, though the fun never faw fo much 
implicit obedience paid to the Mafora before, the Rabbins 
aflure us, in their prefatory recommendation, that fome 
whole words were here corrected ‘¢ex Mafora & a Mafore- 
ticis, qui fepem legis fecerunt.”? This fupremely Maforeti- 
cal edition appeared to their high mightineffes the States- 
general, fo particularly meritorious, that Athias, thetypogra- 
pher, was prefented with a chain of gold, anda gold medal 
pendant. But it is fomewhat extraordinary, that a Jew 
fhould thus be rewarded for an edition, 1n which Leufden 
(though a Chriftian) confeffes, that he permitted the Latin 
contents, here added in the margin, to explain away fome 
of the prophecies relating to the Mefiiah. Le Long, in loc. 

Leufden’s laft edition of Athias was followed, in 1705, 
by Vander Hooght’s very elegant edition. No correétions 
can be expected from this editor, who confidered every 
letter in his book, how/oever it was introduced, as abfolutely 
genuine, and maintained the Mafora to be infallible. Ae 
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After Athias, three Hebraizing proteftants engaged in 
reviling and publifhing the Hebrew Bible; viz. Clodius, 
Jabloniki, and Opitius.—Clodius’s edition was publifhed 
at Frankfort in 1677, in gto. At the bottom of the page 
it has the various readings of the former editions ; but the 
suthor does not appear ivfiiciently verfed in the accenting, 
efpecially in the poetical books; befides, as it was not pub- 
lifhed under his eye, many faults have creptin. That of 
Daniel Erneft Jablonfki in 1699, in gto. at Berlin, is very 
beautiful as to letter and print: but, though the editor 

retends he made ufe of the editions of Athias and Clodius, 
ome critics find it fearcely in any thing different from the 
4to. edition of Bomberg. For this man of eminent learning 
it was relerved to lay the foundation for a reformation of 
the printed Hebrew text. This he has done in the preface, 
by making feveral excellent obfervations on the nature of 
the prefent Hebrew MSS.; with the proper marks of their 
antiquity, and the t advantages to be derived from them. 
He has fatisfaGiorily thewn, that the Jewith tranfcribers have 
committed many miftakes ; that the Keris are various read- 
i arifing from the miitakes of tranfcribers; that the 
: MSS. have them in the text, Lut the later in the mar- 
gin; and confequently, that the Mafora, which confiders 
the Keri as in the margin, muft be founded on the later 
copies ; that one of the Hebrew MSS. at Berlin contains 
fome thoufands of various readings, and that the other old 
Hebrew MSS. have numerous differences from the printed 
text; and that thefe old MSS. have fuffered many altera- 
tions from the late correcting Maforets. He alfo ftates the 
pofitbility of procuring, by due zeal and exertion, very an- 
cient MSS. from fuch of the Jews as have been fettled for 
many ages in China, Ethiopia, Conitantinople, Theffalonica, 
and other diftant parts of the world. Jablenfki is the firft 
author, who, after announcing the actual exiftence of many 
various readings in the Hebrew MSS., has recommended 
both an accurate examination of thofe MSS. now known, 
and a diligent fearch after others, at prefent unknown, 
through the feveral quarters of the world. T'o him, there- 
fore, belongs the honour of having planned the noble fcheme 
for correGting the many corruptions of the printed Hebrew 
text of the Old Teftament ;-and yet not daring to pra‘tife 
what he recommends, he republifhed the Hebrew text al- 
moft the fame as it was adjufted Maforetically in Lewfden’s 
edition of 1667. His correétions have been confined almolt 
entirely to the vowel-points and accests. The edition of 
Opitius was publithed in gto. at Keil, in 1709 ; the charac- 
ter is large and good, but the paper bad: it is done with 
a deal of care; but the editor made ufe of no manu- 
{eripts but thofe of the German libraries; negleéting the 
French ones, which is an omiflion common to all three. 
Opitius copied from Leufden’s Athias, though, he fays, he 
calaned feveral MSS. in-Berlin, and other places ; but he 
idolized the Mafora, and held all readings inconfiftent with 
it, however recommended by any ‘MSS., in fovereiga con- 
tempt. Hence it follows, that if this edition was conform- 
able to the late MSS. as regulated by the Mafora, the fame 
Maforetic influence muft have regulated the very early copy, 
printed at Brefcia, in 1494; becaufe that edition is recom- 
mended by Opitius. Wolf. Bib. Heb. ii. p. 365. The 
three laft mentioned editions have this advantage, Ho oe 
that befides the divifions ufed by the Jews, both gen¢ral 
and particular, into parafkes and pefukim, they have alfo 
thofe of the Chriftians, or of the Latin Bibles, into chapters 
and verfes ; the deri ketib, or various realings, Latin fumma- 
ries, &c. which made them of confiderable ufe with refpe& 
to the Latin editions, and the concordancces, Sve Cuar- 
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The little Bible of R. Stephens in 16to. is very much 
prized for the beauty of the charaéter. It was printed iu 
7 vols. at Paris, in 1544—1546. Care, however, mutt be 
taken ; there being another edition of Geneva, exceedingly 
like it, excepting that the print is worfe, and the text Jefs 
corre, To thefe may be added fome other Hebrew Bibles 
without points, in 8yo. and 24to. which are much coveted 
by the Jews ; not that they are more exact, but more port- 
able than the reft; and are ufed in their fynagogues and 
{fchools: of thefe there are two beautiful editions, the one 
of Plantin,‘in 8vo. with two columns, and the other in 24to, 
reprinted by Raphalengius at Leyden, in 1610. There is 
alfo an edition of them by Laurens at Amfterdam, in 1631, 
in a larger charaGter; and another in 12mo. at Frankfort, in 
1694, fall of faults, with a preface of M. Leufden at the 
head of it. 

In 1720, an Hebrew Bible was publifhed at Hall, by the 
learned profeffor John Henry Michaelis ; being the firft edi- 
tion, which contained any various readings, collected from 
Hebrew MSS. by a Chriftian editor, The text is taken 
from Jablonfki’s edition, with fomefew emendations. There 
were collated for this Bible moft of the beft printed edi- 
tions, and alfo five Hiebrew MSS. belonging to the library 
at Erfurth. The propriety of felecting various readings 
from Hebrew MSS. and ancient verfions, is fet forth in the 
preface ; and the editor has inferted here and there fome 
variations of words,and letters; but the variations, chiefly 
noted, relate to the minutiz of criticifm, confilting only in 
points and accents. 

Charles Francis Houbigant, one of the fathers of the 
oratory at Paris, publifhed an elegant edition of the Hebrew 
Bible at Paris, in 1753, contained in four volumes, folio. 
The text is that of Van der Hooght, without points, to 
which he has added marginal notes, correétingthat text by the 
Samaritan pentateuch, Heber MSS. and ancient verfions ; 
and alfo a new Latin verfion made hy himfelf, expreflive 
of fuch a text as his critical emendations appeared to juftify 
and recommend. ‘This celebrated edition, (fays Dr. Kenni- 
cott, than whom there could not be a more competent judge) 
feems to proceed upon fo juft a plan, as to its main princi- 
ples, and to be executed (in the general) with fo much fkill 
and judgment, as to claim for its worthy author the applaufe 
of all the friends of religion and ren a He exprefles, how- 
ever, a wilh, that theauthor had {pared fome ofhis bolder criti- 
cifms, when they are unfupported by MSS., parallel places, 
or ancient verfions ; efpecially, where the propofed emenda- 
tions are not clearly anditrongly recommended by thecontext. 
Some learned men have withed, that, inftead of inferting, 
only a few feleét various readings from the Hebrew MSS., 
all the various readings had been noted by the author after 
each chapter. But the labour of fuch a work would have 
been immenfe ; and we have great reafon to be fatisfied with 
what the learned and induftrious editor has aétually done, 
It has, indeed, been objected by Dr. Hodges, in his eed 
to the work entitled “ The Chriftian Plan,’ that Houbi- 
grant intended to alter the Hebrew text, to make it conform- 
able to the Vulgate ; whereas, it was the editor’s profeffed 
intention to fet afide the Vulgate, as being faulty and not 
anfwering his purpofe, and to publifh a new Latin verfion 
of his own. IF. Houbigant obtained: from the pope two 
gold medals, in teftimony of his approbation of this edition, 
Dr. Kenuicott, after almoft twenty years’ laborious collation 
of 694 copies, amanufeript and printed, of which about 
620are MSS. either of the whole, or of particular parts of the 
Bible, aad nine years more {pent in examining the Hebrew 
MSS., and recommending a collation of them, publithed, 
in 1776, the firlt volume of his Hebrew Bible, in folio, 
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entitled “ Vetus Teltamentum Hebraicum, cum yartis Lec- 
tionibus.”?, The fecond volume, with the general differta- 
tion, was publifhed in 1780. The text is that of Everard 
Van der Heoght, in 1705, already mentioned, which is very 
correGly printed, with the jimilar Hebrew letters, remark- 
ably fharp and well defined; differing from it only in the 
difpofition of the poetical parts, which Dr. Kennicott has 
printed in hemiftichs, into which they naturally divide them- 
felves ; however, the words follow one another in the fame 
order as they do in the edition of Van der Hooght; fo that 
any perfon may read thefe paffages as profe, if he is fo in- 
clined ; or may divide the hemittichs differently, according 
to his own judgment. ‘This edition is printed on an excel- 
lent type ; the Samaritan text, according to the copy in 
the London Polyglott, is exhibited in a column parallel 
with the Hebrew text; thofe parts of it only beig intro- 
duced, in which it differs from the Hebrew: and the reft 
of the Samaritan column being left blank, fo that the eye 
perceives at once, with the-utmoft eafe, the variations of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts. The numerous variations, both 
of the Samaritan manufcripts from the printed copy of the 
Samaritan text, and of the Hebrew manufcripts from the 
printed text of Vander Hooght, are placed feparately at 
the bottom of the page, and marked with numbers referring 
to the copies from which they are taken. 

We fhall fubjointothis article a briefaccount of therife and 
progrefsofthat highly interefting and meritoriousundertaking, 
for the completion of which weare indebted to the indefatiga- 
ble induftry and perfeverance of the late Dr. Kennicott. A 
very general opinion feemed to have prevailed among learned 
men, till about the middle of the laft century, in favour of the 
integrity of the Hebrew text: and Dr. Kennicott ingenu- 
oufly confeffes, that he was mifled by the common error. 
The Rabbins boldly aflerted, and the Chriftians implicitly 
believed, that the Hebrew text was free from error, and that 
in all the MSS. of it, no inftance of any various reading of 
importance could be produced. The firft perfon, who feems 
to have combated this notion in the way of a regular attack, 
was Ludovicus Capellus. From the differences he obferved 
between the Hebrew text and the verfion of the LX X. and 
between the Hebrew pentateuch and the Samaritan penta- 
teuch, from the palpable and manifeit corruptions, which he 
thought he faw in the text itfelf, and from the many reafons 
which induced him to fuppofe that the vowel points and 
the Mafora were both:a modern and an ufelefs invention, he 
was led to queftion the general integrity of the text; and 
his enemies allowed, that in his attack upon it, he difcovered 
much learning and ingenuity. Still, however, he acquiefced 
and admitted the uniformity of the MSS. But the matter 
‘was not brought to the teft of an actual collation of any 
number of MSS. and verfions, and little was doue, till Dr. 
Kennicott’s attention was dire&ed in 1748, by the late 
learned Dr. Lowth, bifhop of London, to an examination of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8. This circumftance convinced him of his 
former error, and he was foon fatisfied that the Hebrew 
text was far from being perfet, and that it was impoflible 
to underltand this fingle verfe, without allowing that there 
were in it four corruptions. Kennicott’s explanation of this 
verfe having been approved by Dr. Lowth, he was requefted 
to examine the fubfequent parts of the fame chapter ; which 
was likewife performed,and the whole was publifhed in1753. 
He proceeded to examine two parallel chapters in the firft 
book of Chronicles, and the fecond book of Samuel, and 
Found an omiffion in the former of no lefs than 34 Hebrew 
words. Although fuch great corruptions were proved from 
the printed text itfelf, and from the ancient verfions, yet it 
had not at that time been fulpected, that there were now 


extant any Hebrew MSS. which would at all affift in cor- 
recting the faulty paflages of the Old Teftament. In the 
fequel, however, this was found to be actually the cafe, for 
Dr. Kennicott, on examining fome of the Hebrew MSS. 
in the Bodleian library, found that they contained, in the 
chapters above cited, feveral of the readings which he had 
recommended as genuine, before he had infpeéted thefe 
MSS. A difcovery fo important to facred literature being 
thus begun in 1753,and extended to 70 Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan MSS. in Oxford, it was foon much improved by con- 
fulting a number of others at Cambridge, and in London. 
The inquiry was promoted by means of a catalogue of all 
the other Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. which were then 
known to exiit in different parts of the world, publifhed 
by Dr. Kennicott in 1760, ina fecond differtation on the 
Hebrew text. In this work he endeavoured to produce a 
general conviction, as to the certainty of the Hebrew printed 
copies being much corrupted, and the great advantages to 
be derived from MSS., by furnifhing many various readings 
of confequence, which are the true ones ; and by confirming- 
the ancient verfion in a multitude of inftances of little mo- 
ment in themfelves, and therefore not likely to have origi- 
nated froni defign. It was alfo proved, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch was of great importance ; that its MSS. would 
ferve to correét a variety of typographical errors, which 
difgraced the two printed editions ; and that the Samaritan 
copies were frequently confirmed even by the Hebrew MSS. 
In confequence of thefe interefting difcoveries, Dr. Ken- 
nicott was folicited by the late archbifhop Secker, and many 
other learned perfons, and by feveral focieties of literary men, 
particularly by the univerfity of Oxford, to whofe counte- 
nance and encouragement the undertaking was recommended 
by the late Dr. Hunt, profeffor of Hebrew and Arabic in 
that univerfity, to undertake a collation of all the Hebrew 
and Samaritan MSS. in our own country. Difcouraged at 
firft by the profpe€ of fo arduous an undertaking, he at lait, 
in 1760, confented to engage in it. Of his progrefs, and 
the circumftancesthat attended it, we have a detailed account 
in the ‘* Differtatio Generalis,”? publifhed with the fecond 
volume of his Bible. Having propofed ten years as the 
time which, he thought, would be neceflary for collating the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS., he was enabled by his fingu- 
lar affiduity to fulfil his own expeftations and thofe of the 
public. Patronized by his majefty, and by a great number 
of liberal friends and well-wifhers to the undertaking, both 
at home and in foreign countries, in the lift of whom are no 
fewer than feven crowned heads, feveral princes, cardinals, 
archbifhops, and bifhops, befides univerfities, public libraries, 
and many of the moft eminent literati in various parts of 
Europe; Dr. Kennicott inflituted various and extenfive in- 
quiries after MSS. at Conftantinople, Warfaw, Venice, 
Bologna, Mantua, Pavia, Genoa, Lifbon, Geneva, Utrecht, 
Erfurt, Berlin, Stockholm, and Hamburgh. The numerous 
Hebrew MSS. of the latter place were collated by the cele- 
brated Reimarus, who not only concurred in, but applauded 
the undertaking. In the profecution of this work, it was 
difcovered, that the printed editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
which had been fuppofed to agree, and on the agreement of 
which the notion of the integrity of that text had been 
founded, very much differed from one another ; and particu- 
larly, that the o/de/? editions agreed moft with the oldeft and 
beft MSS., and the m2dern editions with the lateft and worft 
MSS. Asone proof of this, it is alleged, that the variations 
in the firft edition (in 1488) from Van der Hooght (in 1705) 
amount to twelve thoufand. In the year 1767, Dr. Ken- 
nicott derived great advantage from his own examination of 
the Paris MSS., both Hebrew and Samaritan, and te 
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Dr. Gill's collation of all the paffages quoted in the Talmud. 
An Hebrew MS., which once belonged to a fynagogue at 
Jerufalem, was at this time purchafed by his Britannic ma- 
jetty 5 and our author himfelf, hoping to obtain other trea- 
fures from the Ealt, fent to Canton, and had nearly fuc- 
ceeded in procuring a MS. from the Jews at Cai-fong-fu, in 
the province ef Honza. But though he failed in China, 
he fucceeded in America, and procured a complete Hebrew 
MS. from a Jew at New York. During the tenth and lait 
year of this collation, eight Danifh MSS. were feat to Ox- 
ford for the author’s own examination, as were alfo fix others 
from Toledo, by Dr. Bayer. Collations of other MSS. 
were furnifhed, at the fame time, from Silefia, Cologne, 
Strafburg, Konigiburgh, Upfal, Leyden, and Ireland: The 
indefatigable author, having thus colle&ted materials for his 
noble undertaking, an undertaking no lefs honourable to 
his country than to himfelf, proceeded to digeft the varia- 
tions, with which he was furnifhed, under their feveral 
books, chapters, and verfes. During this operation, he 
formed a plan fora more complete fcrutiny of the beft MSS. 
through Europe, by fending fome well-qualified perfon to 
re-examine the MSS. already collated, and to examine the 
reft in paflages of greater moment, and where fuccefs feemed 
at all probable. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Bruns, a learned 
German, was feleGted for this embafly ; and he was honoured 
with letters from the fecretariesof ftate here, to all our foreign 
ambafiadors, as well as from the rulers of the two fynagogues 
in Loadon. The places in which he thus examined MSS., 
during a tour of three years, were Paris, Louvain, Cologne, 
Mentz, Worms, Manheim, Nuremburgh, Augfburgh, Stut- 

rd, Carliruhe, Strafburgh, Bafle, Zuric, Berne, Geneva, 
Fara, Cafale, Verulli, Milan, Genoa, Leghorn, Sienna, 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, Cefena, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Udine, Goritia, Gradiica, 
Trielte, Vienna, Drefden, Leipfic, Erfurt, Jena, Deffau, 
Berlin, Hamburgh, Helmftadt, Caffel, Amfterdam, Utrecht, 
Leyden, and the Hague. 

The variations contained in nearly 700 bundles of papers, 
being at laft digefted, including the colle€tions made by 
Dr. Bruns ; and the whole, when put together, being cor- 
rected the original collations, and then fairly tranfcribed 
into 30 folio volumes, the work was put to the prefs in 1773 ; 
and both volumes {as we have already faid), with the 
general differtation, were finifhed in July 1780. 

In order to evince the neceffity as well as the utility of this 
work, Dr. Kennicott has prefented us with a furprifing de- 
tail of teftimonies, which exhibit the opinions both oF the 
Jews and Chriftians, as tothe Hebrew text, from the earlieft 
times down to the prefent. The Jewifh teftimonies are ar- 
ranged under five diftinét periods, viz. from the time of 

hi, about 420 years before the birth of Chrift, tothe 
commencement of the Chriftian era ; from Chrift to the year 
500 after Chrift ; from the year 500 after Chrift to the year 
1000 ; from this year to the invention of printing, about 
1450; and from the invention of printing to the year 1780. 
The firft Jewihh teftimonies are thofe of Jofephus ard Philo, 
who fj of the Greek verfion as perfeétly agreeing with 
the Hebrew text in their time; whereas Dr. Kennicott af- 
ferts the corruption of the Hebrew text before the time of 
thefe Jews, and alfo the very great importance of the Greek 
verfion. For the tateuch of this verfion being made 
abaut 280 years before Chrift, and the other books being 
alfo tranflated into Greek about 100 years before Chrift (as 
is inferred from the prologue to Ecclefiafticus), this verfion 
mutt have had many true readings, where the Hebrew was 
afterwards corrupted. Although in Pf. xvi. 10. the word 
for “ thy holy one,”’ which is now plural in the text of 


every copy expreffed Maforetically, yet in the Greek verfion 
it is fingular, which is the cafe in no lefs than 180 copies, 
agreeably to the quotations of St. Peterand St. Paul. And 
becaufe the argument of thefe apoftles urged upon the Jews, 
juft after the refurrection of Chrift, depends on this word’s 
being truly fingular, Dr. Kennicott confiders this various 
reading as of greater moment than any other which was ever 
drawn forth from MSS. He obferves, that as the Greek 
verfion thus helps to prove the Hebrew text corrupted when 
it differs from it, fo where the Hebrew text is corrupted, 
and that verfion agrees, it proves the corruption to be older 
than the verfion, unlefs the verfion has fince been affimilated 
to the Hebrew. Such very early corruptions occur, as he 
conceives, in Deut. x. 6. Gen. xi. 32. and Gen. xxxvi. 
31—43. ‘The third inftance contains 13 verfes, which, not 
being written by Mofes, were probably inferted from 1 Chro- 
nicles, 1.43—54.in fome MS. of Genefis,into the margin, and 
thence taken into the text. This interpolation is fo oldasto 
be found inall theverfions, andlikewife in the Samaritan text. 
In the firft inftance, many words are omitted in the Hebrew 
text, and in all the verfions, which are preferved only in the 
Samaritan text. In the fecond inftance, the number 145 
is corrupted into 205 in the Hebrew text, and in all the 
verfions, and it is right only in the Samaritan text. Dr. 
Kennicott afterwards f{pecifies two great corruptions: one, 
where the Greek verfion has been aflimilated to the Hebrew, 
by addition; and another, in which the Syriac verfion has 
been thus accommodated, by change. The firlt relates to 
20 verfes, probably interpolated in 1 Sam. xvii.; and the 
fecond, to the word for Jody altered to the word for ears, 
in Pfalm xl. 7.; on which word, body, the argument is 
grounded, in the roth chapter of the epiitle to the Fidwewe : 
and a very old Syriac MS. in the royal library of Paris, 
tranflated from the Hebrew, has preferved the true word 
for Jody ; and another has proved, that the Jews have al- 
tered their ancient copies, wilfully, from the Hebrew text 
and Greek verfion of Ifaiah, xix. 18. refpecting the temple 
at Heliopolis ; and alfo from their turnin Motes into Ma- 
nafles, in Judges xviii. 30. Many other initances occur in 
the period now under confideration. 

In the interval between the birth of our Saviour and the 
Heap soo, Dr. Kennicott remarks, that though the prefent 

afora feparates our tenth commandment into two, agree- 
able to the divifion now made by the Roman Catholics ; yet 
the unity of thiscommandment, as made by Proteflants, is 
exprefsly confirmed by Philo and Jofephus; and the Ma- 
foretic mark of feparation (at Exodus, xx. 17. ) isabfent from 
at leaft 234 Hebrew copies. Jofephus is farther cited, as 
confirming the ancient chronology in the Greek verfion 
againft that now in the Hebrew text; and likewife, as hav- 
ing a number much more credible as to the gold and filver 
left by David. The fame hiftorian alfo confirms the read- 
ing in the epiftle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. 4. from Genefis 
xiv. 20. He confirms, too, the Syriac verfion, and the 
edition of Sixtus, reading four in2 Sam. xv. 7, and the 
Vatican MS. reading four in 1 Sam. xvii. 4. And though 
the later Jews have taken Daniel out of their prophetical 
books, yet Jofephus calls him a prophet, in the {trongeft 
terms. It appears further under this period, that the He- 
brew MSS. differed at the time of the compofition of the 
Talmud; and that fome of the true readings may {till he 
found in this work. This fac is confirmed by feveral in- 
ftances, and particularly by Pfalm xvi. 

Under the third period Dr. Kennicott confiders the fubjec& 
of the Keri, which fee. ‘This period alfo includes a colleétfin 
of 216 variations between the oriental and occidental MSS. 
Proofs of differences are likewife deduced from the old ois th 

oks, 
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books, Rabboth, Pirke Eliezer, and Cozri. Saadias, who 
flourifhed abouttheyear 1000, isalforeferred to as having read 
differently from the printed text ; and Hai, about the fame 
period, is fhewn to have followed thofe MSS., which were 
defeive in Jofhua, chap. xxi., where two whole verfes, ab- 
folutely neceffary, though expelled by the Mafora, have 
been found in 149 Hebrew copies. At the end of this pe- 
riod, Dr. Kennicott introduces the Arabic verfion, generally 
afcribed to R. Saadias, which has- hitherto been reputed 
only fecondary, as if it had been always taken irom the 
Greek or the Syriac ; whereas it is honoured with the ‘title 
of a primary verfion in feveral places ; becaufe it is found to 
agree with the Hebrew MSS. where both Greek and Syriac 
differ from it. This Arabic verfion has fome very impor- 
tant readings, particularly in preferving that word which 
exprefies the caufe of God’s anger againit Balaam, Numb. 
xxil. 22. It is alfo important where it is only fecondary ; 
becaufe it helps to determine the true reading of the Greek 
verfion, where the Greek MSS. are now at variance; as in 
Pfalm xviii. 14. Ixviii. 9. Micah v. 1. and Zechariah xiii. 7. 
To the clofe of this period, Dr. Kennicott refers the two 
oldeft and beft Hebrew MSS. now extant, one at Oxford, 
and the other at Vienna. Of the Bodleian MS., fuppofed 
to be 800 years old, he obferves, that it contains about 
14,000 variations. In the pentateuch of this MS. the Greek 
verfion is confirmed by 109 various readings 5 the Syriac, 
by 98; the Arabic, by 82; the Vulgate, by 885 and the 
Chaldee paraphrafe, by 42. It allo agrees with the Sama- 
ritan text, againft the Hebrew, in 700 inftances. This, it 
is added, is the only one which has preferved a word of great 
importance for underftanding, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3—7 5 which 
word is confirmed by the Greek verlion, and recovers to us 
a prophecy of the Meffiah. 

The fourth period, from 1000 to 1450, is introduced 
with an obfervation, that the oldeft Hebrew MS. which has 
a certain date (1106), though containing only g120 verfes, 
has above 6c0o variations. ‘The teftimonies of Aben- 
Ezra, Jarchi, Maimonides, and Kimchi, who all flourifhed 
between 1150 and 1250, belong to~this period. After 
taking notice of feveral true readings preferved by thefe 
four Rabbies, Dr. Kennicott introduces Meir Hallevi, who 
died in 1244, with his pathetic lamentation over the many 
variations in the Hebrew MSS. 

Under the fifth and lait period, from 1450 to 1780, in- 
cluding the printed Hebrew text, Dr. Kennicott takes par- 
ticular notice of the five firft editions of different parts, and 
of the firft edition of the whole together. He adds, that 
the Pfalms, as firft printed in 1477, contain about 600 va- 
riations ; and that the Hebrew Bible, as firft printed in 
1488, contains above 12,000. Thefe, and fome other very 
early editions, agree with the older MSS. much more than 
the editions after the year 1500, but itill more than that by 
Jacob Ben Chaim, in 1526, which has been in general the 
ftandard down to the prefent time. About the year 1500, 
began the fuperftitioar regard for the Mafora; and fuch 
MSS. as had been maforetically corrected, were, preferred 
for the editions of Cardinal Kimenes and Felix Pratentfis. 
But the Mafora being highly venerated by Ben Chaim, he 
chofe for his text fuch MSS. as had the Mafora mot perfect ; 
which MSS. were the lateft and the wort: and yet, un- 
fortunately, this text became the general ftandard for the 
Antwerp, Paris, and London Polyglotts, as well as for other 
editions of lefs note afterwards. The Jews have not, how- 
ever, been fatishied with the correétnefs of Chaim’s edition. 
Fer Rabbi Lonzano was afterwards encouraged to vitit 
many countries, and to collate ten MSS. in order to render 
the text more perfect ; and yet this complaint of errors was 


again renewed in 1635, by Manaffeh Ben Ifrael. Thefe 
teftimonies are concluded with the Mantuan edition, called 
Minchath Shai, in which are about 2005 various readings, 
colle&ted from MSS. and early editions, by Solomon Me- 
norzi, in the lait century: but it was not printed till 1744. 
So that, at the time when Chriftians were generally infifting 
on the periection of the Hebrew text; the Jews were labour- 
ing to correct it, and lamenting its great imperfeétion in the 
following terms: “Quis reftituet décus? Quis ejiciet ra- 
phanos et fpinas? Horror confredit me : quum viderem mul- 
titudinem variantium, quececiderunt in libros! Editores eunt 
obfcurati, neque lux eit eis ; neque eft qui querit ceffationem 
hujus diverfitatis !, Ecce nos palpantes tanquam ceci, in ob- 
f{curitate diverfiratum! Deus auferat tenebras noftras !”? 
On examining the teftimonies of Chriltian writers with 
regard to the ftate of the Hebrew text, Dr. Kennicott be- 
gins with the Evangelifts and Apofties ; and here he adverts 
to the quotations made inthe New Teftament from the Old: 
on which fubje@t, fee Quotation. It appears, by unquef- 
tionable evidence, that the Old Teftament has been cor- 
rupted, in many inftances; and that a juft correction of the 
Hebrew text, grounded on the authorities of Hebrew MSS., 
the Samaritan pentateuch, and the ancient verfions, will, in 
many places, reftore to the Old Teftament that harmony 
with the New which it has leng wanted. Inftances occur 
in Gen. ti. 24.: Pialm xvi. xxxiv. 22. compared with John 
xix. 36, 37. and xl. compared with Hebrews x. ; Jeremiah 
xxxi. compared with Hebrews viii. ; Amos ix. compared 
with A&s xv.: faiah vii, 14. lui.4. Pfalm Ixviii. 19. Hof 
xii, 14. Amosy. 26. Deut. xxxi.5. and Habakkuk i. 4, 
Many arguments are adduced by Dr. Kennicott to thew, 
that. the Jews have corrupted the chronology, from the crea- 
tion to Abraham, either by fubtraéting or by adding 1300 
years; and this great corruption is not in the Greek ver- 
fion, but in the Hebrew text ; and that it was introduced in 
the fecond century. As it was avery ancient tradition, that 
the Meffiah was to come in the fixth chiliad, becaufe he was 
to come in “ the laf days,’ (founded on a myttical appli- 
cation of the fix days’ creation), it was contrived to fhorten 
the age of the world from about 5500 to 3760, and thence 
to prove that Jefus could not be the Meffiah, becaufe at the 
era of his birth the time for the advent of the Mefiiah was 
not yet come. The time of this grand corruption is fhewn 
to have been between the years 175 and 200. The old Italic 
verfion, made from the Greek about the year 100, is ad- 
duced to confirm fome ancient readings of the Greek ver= 
fion, particularly as to the more extended chronology. 
Dr. Kennicott, after various pertinent quotations from Ig- 
natius, Juttin Martyr, and Irenzus, refers more particularly 
to Tertullian, with a,view of proving that, in his time, the 
paflage in Lfaiah liii. 4. expreffed the fenfe afcribed to it in 
the 8th chapter of St. Matthew, where the Evangelift quotes 
it as foretelling, that ‘‘ the Meffiah fhould heal bodily di- 
feafes.?? The Hebrew words, itis fhewn, admit this fenfe 
Tertullian fo exprefles them; and fo did the old Greek 
verfien, which has been ftrangely altered in this place, 
out of oppofition to the gofpel. Origen is cited, as aiford+ 
ing many interefting particulars, with regard to the diffe. 
rences in the Hebrew copies, andthe true readings of the 
Greek verfions; and Eufebius, Theophilus Antiochenus, 
Ephraim Syrus, Jerom, Epiphanius, Auguftin, and Sul- 
picius Severus, are quoted to the fame purpofe. The 
firft period of the Chriftian writers terminates with the 
oldefi MSS. of the Greek verfion, particularly the Vati- 
can and Alexandrian MSS. written about the year 400, 
which fee. Dr. Kennicott proceeds to. the period that ' 
elapfed between the years 500 and 1000, and avails himfelf 
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of the verfions (fee Syrrac) for introducing fome 
ufeful obfervations on feveral paflages, particularly Pfalm xl. 
6, 7- 9- and 2 Kings viii. 16.; in which lai} paffage three 
words are now interpolated in the Hebrew text, which, 
though they are alfo found in the Vatican and Alexandrian 
MSS. are not in the Complutenfian and Aldine editions; nor 
are they in an ancient manufcript of Kings, nor in fome of the 
beit MSS. and earlieft editions of the Vulgate. See Vut- 
Gate. From the year 1000 to 1450, the teftimonies of 

- Chriftians are very few. Yet foon after the Jews fled from 
the Eaft into Europe in 1040; the Hebrew language was 
ftudied by feveral Chriftians, particularly by Lanfranc and 
Anfelm, Grofthead and Roger Bacon; and this la{t learned 
man, with his Francifean brethren at Oxford, bought many 
Hebrew MSS. when the Jews were expelled from England 
in 1289. In the 13th century, Raymund Martini accufed 
the Jews of corrupting the Hebrew text; and he {peaks of 
MSS. differing in Zech. xii. 10, with refpe& to which 
Dr. Kennicott obferves, that forty copies have here the 
reading exprefied in John xix. 37. Dr. Kennicott alfo cites 
Nic. Lyranus, Radulphus Armachanus, Toftatus, Perez de 
Valentia, and Marfilius Ficinus. 

Under the laft period, from 1450 to 1780, Zuinglius 
takes the lead; and he extols the Greek veriion, and re- 
marks the corrupt addition of Jer. chap. lii. Luther is alfo 
mentioned ; and Bibliander is celebrated on account of his 
excellent criticifm on Ezekiel xiii. 21. As it is very im- 
ies that the news of the capture of Jerufalem fhould 

nearly eighteen months in reaching Babylon, it will be 
fatisfactory to know, on the authority of the Syriac verfion 
and eight Hebrew MSS., that this period was not more 
than fix months. Having defcribed the editions of Sixtus and 
Clement, Dr. Kennicott obferves, that the prefent Englith 
verfion frequently expreffes, not what the tranflators found in 
their Hebrew text, but what they thought fhould have been 
there ; and that the r4th pfalm, inferted in the liturgy of 
the Church of England, contains three verfes not found at 
prefent in the Hebrew text of that pfalm, but which are 
probably genuine. We have already mentioned Capellus’s 
Opinion on this fubjeét; and yet though he proved the 
corruption of the Hebrew text, by every argument except 
that of MSS., Buxtorf, the fon, following his father, who 
aflerted the abfolute agreement of all the ancient MSS., af- 
firmed that no Hebrew MS. in the world contained any 
various reading which agreed with either of the ancient ver- 
fions. Itis needlefs to recite the opinions 6f Mede, Mori- 
nus, Beveridge, Walton, Hammond, Bochart, Huetius, 
Pocock, Le Clere, &c. on this fubje&. We fhall here 
ag obferve, with Dr. Kennicott, that Jablonfki was the 

editor of an Hebrew bible, who {poke of any Hebrew 
MSS. ; and he names four, by the i of which he made 
a few correétions. Neverthelefs, he omitted the two necef- 
fary verfes in Jofhua, chap. 21. though Dr. Kennicott has 
eftablithed them, in confequence of the examination of 149 
copies. Opitius declares that he, in his edition, obeyed the 
ora, in defiance of all the MSS. and editions of the 
world united. Vitringa has thewn, according to Dr. Ken- 
nicott, how a miftake in one MS. may afterwards have been 
introduced into many, from the practice of correéting many 
ran 34 as their flandard. The conjectural emenda- 
tion made by this eminent biblical critic, in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
5. is confirmed by fifty copies; and his reading of Ifaiah 
xix. 18. is eftablithed by the T'almudsand fixteen Hebrew 
copies. J. H. Michaelis, although he publithed fome va- 
rious readings, omitted many variations of great moment, 
robably from an undue deference to the advocates of the 
integrity of the Hebrew text. Among thefe advocates we 
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may reckon Wolfitis, who maintained that miftakes might 
exit in fome MS. copies, but not in all; becaufe fome one 
MS., or fome one edition, always had the true reading. 
Carpzovius contended, that the Hebrew text has defcended 
to usin the fame ftate of purity in which it was firft found ; 
not indeed in all the copies, but in thofe of the better fort; 
nor in thefe feparately, but in fuch altogether: and he 
thought it needlefs to colle& thefe from every quarter of 
the world, becaufe, in his opinian, thofe which are near at 
hand will be fufficient ; a conceflion which abolifhes his 
former doétrine. The learned Hallet, in his notes on the 
Holy Scriptures, publithed in 1729, alleges as a reafon 
why the quotations in the New Teitament differ from thofe 
of the Old, that the Hebrew copies have been altered fince 
the days of the apoftles. Bifhop Hare, with whofe tefti- 
monies Dr. Kennicott concludes his catalozue of Chriftian 
writers, contends earneftly for adntitting the corruption of 
the Hebrew text. He rejeéts the titles of many of the 
pialms, as not given by the authors of thefe pfalms. He con- 
demns the practice of varnifhing over, inftead of correcting, 
the corrupted readings; and he laments that Hebrew 
MSS., the chief fupport of criticifm, were wanting. 

Dr. Kennicott clofes his account of his laudable under- 
taking, with evincing the great ufe to be derived from the 
Hebrew MSS. and ancient verfions, for amending the 
printed Fiebrew text ; and with exhorting perfons in power 
to render fuch correétions fubfervient to the public good, 
by procuring a more correct and a more intelligible Englith 
tranflation, or rather a revifal of the prefent Englifh tranf- 
lation of the Old Teftament. Thefe MSS., he fays, 
ftrongly confirm the ancient verfions, and enable us to 
afcend to the times of Jerom, of the Apoftles, and even of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus: and, he adds, it now remains to be 
feen in what kingdom or country through Europe, will be 
manifefted the greater zeal, for corre¢ting the modern tran{f~ 
lations of the Old Teftament. 

The work of which, for the gratification of our readers, 
and with a view of recording and tranfmitting the honour 
of our country, where it was undertaken, anlar the agein 
which we live, we have given a copious account, will ap- 
pear in its pre-eminent importance and utility, whenever it 
fhall be applied to the defirable purpofe of aiding a public 
and authoritative new tranflation of the Bible, or at leatt, 
an effeétual revifion of the common verfion. In the tranf- 
lation of particular books of Scripture, by bifhops Lowth 
and Newcome, and by others of infect rank in the church, 
&e. we obfewve the advantage refulting from Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s labours ; but their full benefit can only be enjoyed, 
when the tranflation is complete, and authoritatively intro- 
duced into common ufe. It has contributed eminently to 
the honour of the king of Sweden, that he has been the 
firlt prince in Europe, who has iffued his royal commands 
for executing a purpofe of this kind: and Dr. Kennicott 
thinks, it would be criminal to fuppofe that Great Britain, 
which has enjoyed fuch diftinguithed bleflings of Providence, 
will be backward in fo pious a defign. No perfons, what- 
ever be their rank either in the church or fate, can more 
laudably teltify their veneration for the Holy Scriptures, 
and their concern for the information and benefit of the 
world, than by adopting and accomplifhing a meafure of 
this kind. - It would ferve alfo to obviate many objections 
againft the truth and authority of divine revelation. It has 
been urged by lord Bolingbroke, and by other writers on 
the fide of {cepticifm or wfidelity, “ that if the Scriptures 
had been from God, they would always have been preferved 


in their primitive purity.’”’ In oppofition to fuggeftions of 
this kind, Dr. Kennicott fhews, that neither the wifdom nov 
; the 
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the goodnefs of the Supreme Being can be juftly impeached, 
from the fuppofition that many errors have crept into the 
prefent text; becaufe the moft important matters are itill 
fecure aud certain, and men have always heen able to de- 
rive from the Bible a rule both of faith and practice. For 
the illuftration of this pofition, he appeals to the ancient 
churches, both Greek and Italian, and the modern churches 
of both Proteftants and Roman Catholics ; fince, amongit 
all thefe, their facred books taught them “ what they mutt 
do to be faved ;” though they contained many errors, the 
correction of which was very defirable. Indeed, the inte- 
grity of the facred books could not have been preferved 
without a ‘‘ miracle,”’ perpetual as to time and univerial as 
to place, which would confequently be a greater miracle 
than any in the Bible: neverthelefs as many corruptions, 
in tranfcripts made from tranfcripts, ever fince the year 400 
before Chrift, were unavoidable, it is happy that feveral 
verfions, made 1500 or 2000 years ago, will correct fome 
of thefe corruptions; and that the Hebrew MSS. itill ex- 
tant, will correct others. Upon the whole, it is of great 
importance, that the effect of thefe correétions fhould appear 
in its whole extent, and as {peedily as poffible, not only to 
Chriftians in particular, but to the world in general. 

The learned Dr. John Bernard Roffi, profeffor of divinity 
and the oriental languages in the Royal Academy of Parma, 
undertook to make a colleétion of the various readings of 
the Old Teftament, in imitation of that of Oxford; and for 
this purpofe he examined by himfelf, or his friends, 1470 
MSS. or printed copies. Of foreign MSS. 210, which had 
been omitted by Dr. Kennicott, were collated in the moit 
important paflages; and of ancient editions, either in his 
own pofleflion, or to which he had accefs, the number 
amounted to 288, of which 230 are fuch as had not been 
collated by Dr. Kennicott. M. de Roffi announced his de- 
fign in a tract, entitled, « Apparatus Hebrzo-Biblicus,”? 
and publifhed at Parma in 1782, 8vo. ; and he propofed to 
comprize the refult of his labours in 4 vols. 4to. The firlt 
volume was publifhed at Parma in 1784, under the title of 
*‘ Varie Ledtiones Veteris Teftamenti, &c.’’ or the various 
readings of the Old Teftament, drawn from an immenfe 
number of MSS. and printed editions, compared with the 
Samaritan text and the ancient verfions, and examined and 
appreciated by the moft accurate rules and principles of 
facred criticifm. ‘This volume contains the ‘¢ Prolegomena,”’ 
and aclavis of the books of Genefis, Exodus, and Leviticus. 
Tn the introduction we have feveral curious critical difcuffions, 
from whichwe learn that thiscollection afcertains, as Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s valuable and judiciouslabourshad before done, initead 
of invalidating the integrity of the facred text in matters of 
the greateit importance; asall the MSS. notwithftanding the 
diverfity of their dates, and of the places where they were 
tranfcribed, agree with refpeé to that which conftitutes the 
proper effence and fubftance of divine revelation, namely, its 
doéirines, moral precepts, and hiftorical relations. M. 
Rofli charges the variations not merely on the copyifts, but 
on the ignorance and temerity of the critics, who have, in 
all ages, been too ambitious of diétating to their authors, 
and who, inftead of correting the pretended errors of others, 
frequently fubftitute in their place real errors of their own. 
This author is of opinion, that the common reading of an 
ancient text ought never to be changed but by the authority 
of MSS.; and if there be any exceptions to this general 
rule, they are very rare: and the conjectural alterations of 
critics fhould be thrown into the notes. M. Roffi, how- 
ever, obferves, that we muft not confound the alterations 
introduced into the facred text by the injuries of time, the 
negligence of tranfcribers, or the boldnefs of critics, with 


thofe which have been made by public authority; The 
facred writers of ancient times left, as he fays, their records 
to other writers, who were often their difciples, as alfo to 
public {cribes, and to magiftrates, who revifed them. In 
this revifion, which was executed either by facred authors, 
or by the public authority of the fynagogue, corre€tions 
and retrenchments were made, where they were judged ne- 
ceflary. _This, M. de Roffi thinks, appears evident zrom 
the prefent ftate of the facred writings; and in confirmation 
of his opinion, he quotes the Syriac Interpreter, who, ina 
note placed at the end of the Pentateuch, fays, that this 
work was compofed by Mofes, but was afterwards digeited 
and finifhed by Jofhua. He alfo conjeétures that Mofes 
himfelf made ufe of ancient records, both in his hiftory of 
the creation, and in that of the deluge. He thinks that the 
frequent repetitions and anachronifms, which are difcernible 
in the book of Genefis, ought rather to be attributed to a 
writer anterior to Mofes, than to feribes in after-times ; 
or to the confufion of the ancient records themfelves, as 
fome have imagined. This opinion was propofed and main- 
tained with fingular ingenuity and erudition, before the 
time of Roffi, in a French work publifhed at Bruffels in 
1753, and entitled ‘¢ Conje@ures concerning the original 
memoirs, which Mofes appears to have made ufe of in 
compofing the book of Genefis, together with remarks de- 
figned to confirm or illuftrate the feveral conjetures.’’ 
The revifion, fays Rofli, which Ezra made of the facred 
writings, with the affitance of MSS. and according to the 
rules of criticilm, both on his own authority as a facred 
writer, and that of the council of which he was a member, 
did not annul the MSS. that were anterior to his time, 
either in the hands of the Samaritans, or in thofe of the 
Jews, from which thofe of the Cuthites or Samaritans had 
been taken, or in the hands of the Egyptians, or in thofe 
of the Babylonian Jews, who did not return to the holy 
land. The edition of Ezra remained entire till the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem; but it underwent feveral alterations be~ 
fore the time of the Maforites, whofe critical labours or at- 
tempts with a view of fecuring the facred code againit 
future injuries are well known. Yet, notwithftanding thefe 
attempts and labours, fome faults, which were anterior to 
their time, {till remained ; and others, though of little con- 
fequence, afterwards crept into the facred text. The only 
fources from which we can derive warrantable corre€tions 
of thefe faults are, according to this author, the MSS., the 
ancient editions, the Samaritan text, the ancient verfions, 
the parallel places, the analogy of the text or of the hillory, 
the teftimonies of ancient writers, critical conjectures, and 
the Mafora, which De Roffi treats with more refpe& than 
Dr. Kennicott, of whom he complains on that account. 
He fubjoins many learned and judicious obfervations on the 
various fources, from which materials are to be derived for 
the neceflary corrections. As to the MSS. he lays down rules 
for afcertaining their age, of which the moft obvious is the 
date ; and in order to underftand their dates, he takes notice _ 
of the various methods of computing time employed by the 
Jews, and the different eras from which they reckon, 
When the dates are wanting, it becomes difficult to afcer-~ 
tain the time of a MS., if it be anterior to the thirteenth 
century. Thofe which are anterior to the twelfth century 
are very rare; and the author minutely indicates the marks 
that diftinguifh them. ‘The rarity of the ancient Hebrew 
MSS. has been occafioned by the Jewifh cuftom of depofit- 
ing their books and phylacteries in public places, from 
whence, to make place for others, they have been taken and 
buried in wells, or under ground, where they foon rot. 
Thofe of a very remote antiquity, which are no longer ex- 
; tant, 
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tant, are often reftored, in part, by copies which ftill fub- 
fit. With regard to ancient editions, De Rofli_ diltin- 
ifhes the Maforetic from thofe editions without the Ma- 
ora, which are anterior to the year 1525, when the rab- 
binical Bible of Jacob Ben Chaim was publifhed. Of 242 
which he has colleéted, he reckons 30 which belong to the 
fifteenth century, and above 60 which are anterior to the 
firlt Maforetic Bible. The ancient verfions enumerated by 
the author are the Greek, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Per- 
fian ; and among thefe, the Greek verfion of the Penta- 
teuch, yet unpublifhed, which is in the library of St. Mark 
at Venice, and which he fuppofes to have been made in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, by an Hellenift, from the 
Hebrew of Ezra or of Paleftine ; and not as the Septuagint, 
from the Egyptian or Ifraelitifh text. ‘The differences that 
are found in thefe verfions muft not be confidered as various 
readings ; fince many of thefe diverfities are to be attri- 
buted, fays De Roffi, to the tranflators themfelves, who 
have fometimes taken great liberties with the original text, 
by altering it in their verfions. For other particulars, we 
refer the Pare reader to the work itfelf. The fecond 
volume was publifhed at Parma, in 1785, and contains the 
books of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jofhua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. The third comprehends [faiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, the twelve leffer prophets, with the Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclefiaftes, and Efther. And inthe 
fourth, or laft, are the Pfalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles. Parme, 1786. The high price 
of Kennicott’sand De Roffi’s very valuable works, induced 
M. Breitkopf to employ Dr. Doederlein and Profeffor 
Meifiner, to colleét the moft interefting various readings 
from the above works, and to print them under the text of 
his new edition of Reineccius’s bible, printed at Leipfic in 
1725, and again in 1739, under the title of “ Biblia He- 
braica, olim a Chriftiano Reineccio edita, nunc denuo, cum 
variis leGtionibus, ex ingenti codicum copia, a B. Kenni- 
cotto & J. B. de Roffi collatorum,” Lipfiz, 8vo. 1793. 

Bieves, Greet. The molt ancient Greek verfion is the 
Septuagint : for an account of which, the manner in which 
it was found, the collation of its MSS., and other circum- 
fiances relating to it, fee Serruacint; fee alfo Arex- 
anpaertan, and Vatican. The number of editions of the 
Bible in Greek is rT confiderable; but they may be all 
reduced to three or four principal ones, namely, that of 
Complutum or Alcala de Eanes! that of Venice, that of 
Rome, and that of Oxford. The firft or Complutenfian 
edition was undertaken by the divines of Complutum, under 
the dire€tion and at the expence of cardinal Ximenes, and 
finifhed in 1514, but not sligedd by Leo to be publifhed 
till 1520; nor were the copies of it diftributed to the world 
at large before the year 1522. It was inferted in the Poly- 
gilott Bible, ufually called the **Complutenfian Bible.” In 
this edition the Greek of the LXX. is faid to be altered in 
many places, in urder to accommodate it to the Hebrew 
text, and to the Vulgate. For a more particular account 
of it, fee Comrrutenstan, and Porycrorr. It has 
been reprinted in the Polyglott Bible of Antwerp, called 
“ Biblia Regia,” by Arias Montanus, in 572 3 in that of 
the Commelines, commonly called “ Vatablus’s Bible,’’ in 
1599; and in De Jay’s Polyglott of Paris, in 1645. 
Potvctorr. 

The fecond Greck Bible is that of Venice, formed from 
many ancient copies by Andrea Afulanus, and printed by 
Aldus Manutius in 1518, and hence called the “ Aldine 
edition.”” This edition approaches nearly to the Roman, 
and is faid to be purer than the Complutenfian. Mafius 
fays of * aa it is a copy of the fimple isterpretation of 
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the ancient LXX.; but not pure, nor free from all inter. 
mixture of the words of Theodotion. Uvher obferves, that 
it fometimes deviates from the LXX. and adopts the read- 
ings of Aquila; and that various gloffes have crept into it. 
From this Aldine edition all the Ebina copies have beer 
derived, which generally adopt the words of it, but differ 
from it in the order of the books, chapters, and fome verfes. 
The apocryphal books are printed feparately after the reit. 
This edition was reprinted, with the Complutenfian Latia 
verfion, in 1520, by And. Cratandrus: and again, in 1550, 
by Rich. Brylingerus; at Strafburg, in 1526; at Ham- 
burgh, in 1596 ; at Frankfort, by the Wecheliani, in 1597 ; 
and in other places, with fome alterations, to bring it nearer 
to the Hebrew. ‘The moit commodious is that of Frank- 
fort, in which are publifhed, from the Complutenfian edi- 
tion, the four lait chapters of Exodus, anda great part of 
the 24th chapter of the Proverbs. There are alfo added 
little Scholia, which fhew the different interpretations of 
the old Greek tranflation. The author of this colleétion 
has not annexed his name, but it is commonly afcribed to 

Francis Junius. ; 
The third Greek Bible is that of Rome, or the Vatican 
cS Vatican), formed from the Vatican copy by cardinal 
araffa, and other learned perfons, who were employed in 
this work for nine years, by the order and under the auf- 
pices of pope Sixtus V. It was printed at Rome in 1587, 
with the Greek Scholia, colleéted from the MSS. in the 
Roman libraries. It was afterwards printed in Latin, with 
learned and uieful notes, by Flaminius Nobilius, at Rome, 
in 1588. The Greek edition, with the Latin annexed, the 
diftinGtion of verfes, according to the Vulgate, the Greek 
Scholia, and the Notes of Nobilius, was printed at Paris, 
in 1628, by J. Morin, prieft of the Oratory. In forming 
this edition, Caraffa made ufe of feverel ancient MSS. be- 
fides the Vatican, and particularly one procured from the 
library of Cardinal Beffarion, written in large letters, and 
another from Magna Grecia, agreeing with the Vatican ; 
and Caraffa profefles that it was his defign, not to accommo- 
date this edition to the Latin Vulgate, or the Hebrew, 
but to the ancient LXX. Notwith{tanding fome few tri- 
vial obje€tions, this edition has been extolled for its purity, 
its freedom from any material corruptions, and its fuperi- 
ority to all other editions. From this all the Englith edi- 
tions have been derived. The Greek edition of Rome, or 
as Grabe fays in his Prolegomena, that of Paris, has been 
printed in the Polyglott Bible of London, in 1657; to 
which Walton has added, at bottom, the various readings 
of the Aldine and Complutenfian editions, and of the Alex- 
andrian MS., a3 well as of Marchialanus’s and Card. Bar- 
berini’s. [Tt was printed at London in 1653, in 8vo. with 
fome deviations with regard to the order of the books, the 
number of the pfalms, &c.; at Cambridge, in 2 vols, 
Izmo., with a preface by the learned Pearfon, in 1665 ; 
at Amfterdam, with the fame preface, in 1683, by Leuf- 
den, 8vo.; and at Leipfic, in 1697, 8vo. with the Greek 
Scholia of the Roman edition, the parallel places and va- 
rious readings, and a preface by J. Vrickius of Ulm. An- 
other Greek Bible was publifhed at Franequer, in 1709, by 
Lambert Bos, who profeffes to adhere to the Roman edi- 
tion of the Vatican opr and to fubjoin at the bottom of 
the page, befides the Scholia of the Roman edition, all the 
various readings he could find, together with fragments of 
the verfions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
Breitinger, however, obferves, that Bos, inftead of adher- 
ing to the Roman edition, has followed that of Paris by 
Motinnd, or the text in Walton’s polyglott. ‘This edition 
of Bos has been long the commou text-book of biblical 
6f {cholars, 
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fcholars, who cannot eafily purchafe the Reman edition ; 
although it is far from being a correct copy of its proto- 
type." _ 

The fourth Greek Bible is that done from the Alex- 
andrian MS., begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe, in 1707. 
An edition of a fimilar kind had been undertaken by Patri- 
cius Junius, or Patrick Young, who proceeded no farther 
than the :7th chapter of the book of Numbers, and alfo 
propofed by Voflius, but not undertaken. In Grabe’s 
edition, the Alexandrian manufcript is not printed fuch as 
it is, but fuch as it was thought it fhould be ; i. e. it is al- 
tered wherever there appeared any fault of the copyitts, or 
any word inferted from any particular dialect. This fome 
think an excellence, but others a fault; urging, that the 
manufcript fhould have been given abfolutely and entively 
of itfelf, and all conjectures, as to the reading, fhould have 
been thrown into the notes. For the plan of this work, and 
the mode of its execution, we refer to the author’s Prolego- 
mena. A valuable edition of this work, enriched with va- 
rious readings from the Vatican copy, and other manufcripts, 
and illuftrated by critical differtations, was publifhed by 
Jof. Jac, Breitinger, in 4 vols. 4to. in 1730. Tigur. 
Helvet. A collection of the MSS. of the moft ancient 
Greek verfion of the Septuagint has, within thefe few years 
paft, been undertaken by Dr. Holmes, canon of Chrift- 
church, Oxford ; and the firft volume was publifhed at Ox- 
ford in 1798, folio ; for an account of which, fee Seprua- 
cint, Walton’s Prolegomena. IX. Grabe’s Prolegom. 
Hodii de Bibliorum Textibus originalibus, &c. p. 638, &c. 
Fabr. Bib. Gree. I. iii. c. xi. § 6. Tom. Il. p. 324, &c. 
See SepruaGinT, and TesTaAMENT. 

Bistes, Latin, how numerous foever, may be all re- 
duced to three clafles ; the ancient Vulgate, called alfo « the 
old Italic,” or Vulgar Latin,” (fee Irarice Verfion), 
tranflated from the Greek Septuagint, for the ufe of the 
Latins, foon after their converfion to Chriftianity : which 
version was allowed to be fuperior to all the reft, being, as 
St. Auftin calls it, <¢ tenacior verborum cum perfpicuitate 
fententiz :’? which verfion being corrupted, Jerom, between 
the years 370 and 380, made a new Latin veriion from the 
Hexaplar Greek ; the modern Vulgate, the greateft part of 
which is done from the Hebrew text ; and the mew Latin 
tranflations, done alfo from the Hebrew text in the fixteenth 
century. We have nothing remaining of the ancient Vul- 
gate, wled in the primitive times in the Weltern churches, 
but the Pfalms, Wifdom, and Eecletiaftes. Nobihus has 
endeavoured to retrieve it from. the works of the ancient 
Latin fathers ; but it was impoflible to do it exally,. be- 
caufe moft of the fathers did not keep clofe to it in their 
citations. 

As to the modern Vulgate, there are numerous editions 
very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes has in- 
ferted one in the Bible of Complutum, corrected and altered 
in many places. R. Stephens, and the do€tors of Louvain, 
have taken great pains in correcting the modern Vulgate. 
See VuLGATE. 

The beft edition of Stephens’s Latin Bible is that of 1540, 
teprinted in 1545, in which are added, on the margin, the 
various readings of feveral Latin manuferipts, which he had 
eonfulted. The doors of Louvain revifed the modern 
Vulgate after R. Stephens ; and added the various readings 
of feveral Latin manuferipts. The beft of the Louvain edi- 
tions are thofe, at the end of which are added the critical 
notes of Francis Lucas of Bruges. 

All thefe reformations of the Latin Bible were made be- 
fore the time of pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. fince 
which people have not dared. to make any alterations, ex- 


cepting in comments, and feparate notes. Sixtus V. whe 
was advanced to the papel fee in 1585, although the Latur 
Bible. of Gregory XIII. was declared to have been rettored: 
to its primitive integrity, formed, by the affilance of learned 
perfons, another edition; and iffued a bull in r58Q, re- 
folving and declaring that this was to be deemed, without 
doubt or controyerly, that which was acknowledged as- 
autkentic by the council of Trent, and to be maintained as 
true, legitimate, authentic, and unqueitionable ; forbidding 
the alteration, addition, or fubtraction of the leatt tittle of 
it, and declaring {uch a mutilated edition defiitute of credit. 
or authority. Neverthelefs, after the death of Sixtus V. 
this edition was fupprefled by fucceeding popes, as inac- 
curate and imperfect. A new: edition was. undertaken by 
pope Gregory XIV. and completed and announced by Cle~ 
ment VIII. in 1592, which, though. different from that of 
Sixtus, and even repugnant to it, 1s received as authentic, 
under the name of Sixtus V.; and it is now the ftandard 
throughout all the Romifh churches.. That pontiff made 
two reformations ; but it is the firft of them that is followed. 
See Vurcate. From this the Bibles of Plantin were 
done, and from thofe of Plantin all the reft ;, fo that the 
common Bibles have none of the after-corrections of the 
fame Clement VIII. It isa heavy charge that lies on the 
editions of pope Clement, viz. that they have fome new 
texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic do@rine ;. witnefs 
that celebrated pafflage of St. John, tres funt, &c. Mr. 
James, an Englifh proteftant, has colleted above 2000 ar- 
ticles, fome of which are indeed of no great confequence,, 
in. which Clement’s edition differs from that of Sixtus. 
Clement has adhered more clofely to the Hebrew text ; and 
his edition, fays Dupin, is much more correé than that of 
Sixtus. He adds, though the vulgar verfion be not alto- 
gether free from errors and defeéts, it muit neverthelefs be 
confeffed that the council of Trent had fvfficient reafon to 
prefer this before all the other Latin verfions, as Theodore 
Beza, P. Fagius, L. de Dieu, Cafaubon, Grotius, Walton, 
and fome other protefiants, have allowed. This verfion 
was.the moft ancient of all that were extant at the time of 
this council; the greater part of it was done by Jerom, a 
very exact and faithful interpreter, It had been ufed for 
many ages in the Latin church : it was written in a fimple 
and natural ftyle, and yet occafionally heightened by noble 
exprefitons ; and upon the whole, fays Dupin, it was the 
beft and moft perfect verfion. ' 

There is a great number of Latin Bibles of the third 
clafs, compreiending the verfions from the originals of the 
facred books made within three hundred years. The firft is 
that of Sanétus Pagninus, a Dommican, under the pa- 
tronage of pope Leo X. printed at Lyons, in 4to. in 1528, 
authorifed by two letters of pope Adrian VI. and pope 
Clement VII. prefixed to it, the former dated in 1523, and 
the latter in 15.26, and much efteemed by the Jews. He 
employed 25 years in the execution of this work, and fi-, 
nifhed it before the year 1518. This the author improved, 
ina fecend edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful edition 
of the fame at Lyons, in folio, with /eAolia, publifhed un« 
der the name of Michael Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Ser= 
vetus, author of the /cholia. Thofe of Zurich have like- 
wife publifned an edition of Pagninus’s Bible in gto. And 
R. Stephens reprinted it in folio, with the Vulgate, in 
1557, pretending to give it more correct than the former. 
editions. There is alfo another edition in 1586, in four 
columns, under the name of Vatablus: and we find it a 
gain in the Hamburgh edition of the Bible in four lan-, 
guages. 
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In the tumber of Latin Bibles is alfo ufually ranked the 
verfion of the fame Pagninus corrected, or rather rendered 
Uteral, by Arias Montanus; which corre@ion being approved 
of by the doStors of Louvain, &c. was inferted in the Poly- 
glott Bible of Philip IT. and fince in that of London. The 
chief aim of Montanus has been to tranflate the Hebrew 
words by the fame number of Latin ones ; fo that-he has ac- 
commedated hisawhole tranflation to the mott ferupulous 
rules of grammar, without duly adverting to his latinity ; 
and therefore this veriion may be confidered rather as a 
grammatical commentary than a true verfion, and adapted to 
inftru& young beginners in the Hebrew, rather than to be 
read feparately. There have been various editions of this in 
folio, quarto, and o€tavo; to which have been added the 
Fiebrew test of the Old Teftament, and the Greek of the 
New. The beft of them all is the firt, which is in folio, 
1571. The tranflation of Thomas Malvenda, a Spanith 

minican, is more grammatical and barbarous than that 
of Montanus, and not much efteemed. 

Since the Reformation, there have been feveral Latin vur- 
fions of the Bible from the original Hebrew by Proteftants. 
‘The moft eiteemed are thoféo Muniter, Leo Juda, Caftalio, 
and Tremellius : the three laft of which have been reprinted 
various times. Munfter publithed his verfion at Bafilin 15 34, 
which he afterwards revifed; he publifhed a corre@ edition 
in 1546. Without rigidly adhering to the grammatical fig- 
nification of the words, like Pa inus and Montanus, he has 
given a more free ard intelligible verfion 3 but by not devi- 
ating from the fenfe of the Aaietinew text, he has retained 
fome of its idiotifm. Hehas alfo availed himfelf of the com- 
-entariesof thebeft Rabbins. Huetius giveshimthecharaGer 
of a tranflator well verfed in.the Hebrew language, whofe 
‘tyle is very exa and conformable to the.original. Caflalio’s 
rfine Latin ane mott people ; but there are fome who think 
it too much affeéted, and deftitute of that noble fimplicity 
-and natural grandeur; and of that inexpreffible energy of 
Ryle, belonging ‘to the originals, and fome other ee : 
the bett edition of it is that in 1573. Leo Juda’s*verfion, 
altered a little by the divines of Salamanca, was added to 
the ancieat Latin edition, as publithed by R. Stephens, with 
hotes under the name of * Vatablus’s Bible,” inss45. It 
was printed at Zurich in 1543, and is more elegantly written 
than Muntfter’s, but fometimes recedes too far from the lite- 
ralfenfe. It was condemned by the Parifian divines, but 
printed, with fome alterations, by the Spanifh divines of Sala- 
manca. That of Junius and Tremellius is preferred, efpeci- 
ally by the Calvinifts, and ‘has under one a geat number of 
editions. It poffeffes much more of the true natural fimpli- 
eity. The chief Hebraifms are preferved, and the whole ig 
exaGly conformable to the Hebrew text, without the leaft 
obfeurity or barbarity. Neverthelefs, it is not without de- 
fects; relative pronouns are introduced, without attention 
‘to the Hebrew text, and they are charged with adding 
fome words to exprefs their own fenfe, 

We may add a fourth clafs of Latin Bibles, comprehend- 
ing the ul ate edition, correéted from the originals. 
Bible of Ifidorus Clarius is of this number : that author, not 
being contented with reftoring the ancient Latin copy, has 
corrected the tranflator in a great number of places, which 
he thought ill rendered, fo as to make then conformable to 
the Hebrew text. Although he correéted above 8000 paf- 
fages, he has omitted fome to avoid giving offence to the 
-catho'ics, by making too ras terations in the vulgar ver- 
fion. Some proteftants have followed the fame method, and, 
among others, Andrew and Luke Ofiander, who-have each 
publifhed a new edition of the «« Vulgate,” correéted from 
inals, according to the Hebrew: text, They have 

their emendations in a chara¢ter different from the 
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text of the vulgar verfion, inftead of throwing them intd 
the margin, and thus they have occafioned fome confufion, 

Bisres, Oriental. At the head of the Oriental verfions 
of the Bible, mutt be placed the Samaritan, as being the 
moft ancient of all, though neither its age nor author have 
been yet afcertained, and admitting no more for Scripture 
but the Pentateuch,.or five books of Mofes. This tranfla- 
tion is made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a 
little different from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This ver- 
fion has never been printed alone ; nor any where but in the 

olyglotts of Loudon and Paris, See Penrareucn, and 
Samaritans. : 

Bisres, Chaldee, are only the-gloffes or expofitions « ade 
by the Jews in the time wher they fpake the Chaldee 
tongue. Thele they call by the name of Targumim, ox 
paraphrafes, as not being any ftri& verfions of the Scrip- 
ture. They have been inferted entire in the large Hebrew 
Bibles of Venice and Bafil; but are read mere commodioufly 
in the Polyglott, being there attended witha Latintranflation. 
See Ghaldee Parapurase. 

Bizres, Syriac. There are extant tivo verfions of the 
Old Teftament in the Syriac languages one from the Sep-. 
tuagint, which is ancient, and made probably about the 
‘time of Conitantine ; the other, called antiqua §5 Simplex, | 
made from the Hebrew, as fome fuppofe, about the time af 
the apoftles. This verfion is printed in the Polyglotts of 
London and Paris. 


The beft edition of the Syriac New Teftament is ungueftion- 
publifhed by Schaaf in 1708, and res * 
printed, much improved, at Leyden, in 1717.” A new Sy- . 
Teltament was printed at Rome, in 1703, 
-by the Propaganda, for the ufe of the Maronite Chriftians 
‘in Syria. Gabriel Sionita alfo publithed a beautiful Syriac 
edition of the Pfalms, at ‘Paris, in 1 525, with a Latin inter- 
pretation. See Syriac Verfion. 

Bisres, Arabic. Although the Chriftian religion was 
preached in Arabia, as well as in other countries of the E 
at an early period, it never was the eftablifhed religion 6¥ 
the country, as in Syria and in Egypt ; for even the temple 
of Mecca was a heathen temple till the time of Mahomet. 
A tranflation of the Bible into Arabic was therefore wholly 
unneceffary before the conquelts of the Saracens, when the 
Arabic became the vernacular language of Chriftian coun. 
tries. Hiftorical evidence on this fubject extends no further 
than. the tenth century, when RabbiSaadias Gaon publithed 
an Arabic verfion of the Pentateuch ; and if conjecture may 
ibe allowed (fays Marth, in his edition of Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction, vol. iii. P- 599-), we may fuppofe that molt of the 
Arabic yerfions were made during the period that elapfed 
‘between the conquefts of the Saracens in the 7th century, 
and the crufades in the 11th, efpecially about the middle of 
this period, when the ‘Syriac and the Coptic, though they 
had ceafed to be living languages, were {till ndetttood by 
men of education; and Arabic literature, under the patron. 
age of Almamon and his fuceeffors, arrived at its higheft 
pitch. The age in which the Arabic printed verfion, or yer. 
fions of the New Teflament, were written, is wholly unde- 
cided, for we have no knowledge of the MSS. from which . 
the Roman edition of the four Gofpels (mentioned below) 
was printed; and all that we know of the MSS. ufed by 
Gabriel Sionita in his edition of the Paris Polyglott, and by . 
Erpenius in his edition of the Arabic New Teftament, is, 
that the former ufeda MS. brought from Aleppo, and writ. 


ten in Egypt in the 14th century, and the latter a mann. 
S{2 feript 
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feript brought from Egypt, in which the gofpels were writ- 
ten in the 13th, and the Aéts, Epiitles, and Revelation in 
the 14th century. But we are leit wholly in the dark with 
refpect to the century in which the veriions themfelves were 
made. The Arabic verfions may be divided into four claffes; 
viz. thofe taken immediately from the Syriac, from the Cop- 
tic, from the Greek, and from the Latin. That various 
Arabic verfions have been made from the Latin in modern 
times by oriental monks refiding at Rome, who being in- 
ftruGied by the Romifh clergy to regard the Vulgate as the 
ftandard by which all other yerfions fhould be regulated, pro- 
pofed efientially to ferve their brethren in the Eaft, by tranf- 
lat‘yg it into their native language, is evident from what is 
related by profeffor Adler in his Biblical and Critical Journey 
to Rome, p. 178 ; andan Arabic verfion of this kind was ac- 
tually publifhed at Rome, in 1752, by Raphael Tuki, bifhop 
of Arfan. As for thofe verfions which are written in parallel 
columns with the Syriac and Coptic, of which copies exift in 
the royal library at Paris, it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
they were not made from the Greek, but immediately from 
the ancient verhons with which they are conneéted, as the 
means of underftanding them, after the larfeuages in which 
they were written had ceafed to be fpoken. For the fame 
reafon, thofe annexed to the Greek text were probably taken 
immediately from the Greek ; but of thefe Greek Arabic 
MSS. only one has been difcovered, namely, that in the 
univerfity hbrary at Leyden. Walton (Prolegontena, p. 96.) 
fays, that there are two kinds of Arabic verfions in ufe 
among the eaftern Chriftians ; one called the Syriac, and 
the other the Egyptian, from the countries\in which they 
are ufed. Both thefe verlions, according to Aug. Juftinian, 
bifhop of Nebo, were tranflated from the Greek. In the 
year 1516, Aug. Juftinian printed at Genoa an Arabic ver- 
fion of the Pfalter, with the Hebrew text and Chaldee para- 
phrafe, adding Latin interpretations, which, he fays, were 
taken from the Syrian or Antiochian verfion. There are alfo 
Arabic verfions of the whole Scripturesin the Polyglotts of 
London and Paris, faid by Juitinian to be taken from the 
Egyptian or Alexandrian verfions ; and we have an edition of 
the Old Teftament entire, printed at Rome in 1671, by order 
of the congregation de propaganda fide ; but it is of little 
efteem, as having been altered agreeably to the Vulgate edi- 
tion. The Arabic Bibles among usare not the famewith thofe 
ufed by the Chriftians in the Fait. Some learned men take 
the Arabic verfion of the Old Teftament, printed in the Po- 
lyglotts, to be, at leaft in the main, that of Saadias, who 
died in the year 942, and who tranflated the whole Old Tef- 
tament from the Hebrew into the Arabic, expreffing the 
Arabic in Hebrew charafters. Their reafon is, that Aben 
Ezra, a great antagonift of Saadias, quotes fome paflages 
of his verfion, which are the fame with thofe in the Arabic 
verfion of the Polyglotts ; yet others are of opinion that Saa- 
dias’s verfions isnot extant. For though the whole Hebrew 
Eble was thus tranflated by him, the Pentateuch only has 
been, as yet, publifhed from his verfion. The other books, 
now in Arabic, in the Paris and London Polyglotts, were 
tranflated at different times by different authors ; partly from 
the Greek, and partly-from the Syriac verfions ; and few 
parts, if any, exeepting the Pentateuch, were tranflated 
from the Hebrew text. The Arabic verfion is the lateft of 
all the ancient yerfions of the Old Teftament ; however, that 
part of it which has been tranflated from the Hebrew, will 
afiift in detecting fome corruptions that have erept into 
the Hebrew text fince, and thofe parts that are made 
from the ancient verfions will affift in eftablifhing the true 
readings of thofe verfions. In 4622, Erpenius printed 
an Arabic Pentateuch, called alfo the Pentateuch of 
Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Barbary, and 


for their ufe. This verfion is very literal, and efteemed 
very exact. The four evangeliits have alfo been publithed 
in Arabic, without and with a Latin verfion, at Rome, 
in 1591, folio, The Latin tranflation is printed under 
each line of the Arabic text, and is taken from the Vul- 
gate, though the Latin text is in fome meafure altered, fo 
as to make it correfpond to the Arabic. ° In a reprefenta- 
tion of the baptifm of Chrift, annexed to it, the rite appears 
to be performed, not according to the oriental cuftom of 
immerfion, but according to the northern practice of afper- 
fion ; for our Saviour is placed, not in Jordan, but at the 
brink of the river, with his feet only immerfed, while Joha 
the Baptift, kueeling on a rock, pours water on his head. 
The MS. from which this editio princeps of the Arabic gof- 
pelsis taken, is wholly unknown. Michaelis obferves, that 
upon comparing it with the catechifm of the Drutes, 
the paflages there quoted from the gofpels coincide with this 
edition ; whence he infers that this verfion mait have been 
long and generally known in Afia. But from this coinci- 
dence uo other inference can be jufly drawn, except that 
the Arabic verfion of the gofpels, printed at Rome in 1591, 
was made before the 11th century ; for to that age the origin 
of the Drufes is referred. Erpenius obferves, in the preface 
to his Arabic New Teftament, that this edition bears a great 
refemblance to the MS. from which he printed the four gof- 
pels, except the firft thirteen chapters of St. Matthew. 
The verfion, fays Michaelis, was certainly taken from the 
Greek : but father Simon ( Hilt. Crit. des Verfionsdu N.T. 
ch. 18.) fays, that upon comparing the Arabic verfion of 
the four gofpels printed at Rome, and afterwards reprinted 
in the Polyglotts, with an Arabic tranflation of the Coptic 
verfion, he found them diffimilar ; but that on comparing it 
with an Arabic tranflation of the Syriac verfion, he perceived 
a great refemblance. Hence he concluded, that it was taken, 
not from the Greek, but from the Syriac text. This verfion 
has been fince reprinted in the Polyglotts of London and 
Paris, with fome little alteration of Gabriel Sionita. This 
Gabriel Sionita, a Maronite by birth, from the neighbour- 
hood of Libanus, and one of the principal editors of the 
Paris Polygiott, relates, that he made ufe of a manufcript 
written in Egypt in the rath century ; but he feems to have 
been unacquainted both with the name of the author, and 
with the age in which he lived. Le Long relates, that it 
was brought immediately from Aleppo to Paris. From this 
MS. the Arabic verfion of the A&s and of the Epzittles 
was taken, which was firft in the Paris, and reprinted with 
additions in the London Polyglott. But this verfion of 
the As and Epitiles can Jay no claim to high antiquity ; 
and though it was probably not taken from the Syriac, yet 
it is not certain whether it was taken from the Greek or 
the Coptic. Erpenius publifhed an Arabic New Teftament 
entire, as he found it in his manufcript copy, at Leyden, in 
1616, from a manufcript written in the Upper Egypt, in 
1342. From two dates, which Erpenius feems to have con- 
founded, it is probable, that the manufcript ufed by him 
was a compound of two different manufcripts, one written in 
the 13th, and the other in the 14th century ; and this is very 
confiitent with the opinion, that the gofpels in this manu- 
{fcript were tranflated either from the Coptic or from the 

Greek, and the Acts and Epittles from the Syriac. 
Thereare fome other Arabic verfionsof late date mentioned 
by Walton in his Prolegomena ; particularly a verfion of the 
Pfalms preferved in Sion College, London, and another of 
the prophets at Oxford; neither of which has been publifhed. 
The Englith fociety for promoting Chriftian knowledge 
publifhed, in 1727,an Arabic New Teftament, for the ufe 
of the Chriftians in Afia, Ten thoufand copies were printed, 
but none fold in Europe, fo that this edition is very fearce. 
Two 
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Two copies are preferved at Cambridge, one in the univer- 
fity library, and another in the library of St. John’s college. 
The text is taken from the Polyglotts; but the editor Solo- 
man Negri, by order of the fociety, altered it in thofe paf- 
fawes which vary from the reading of our prefent Greek text. 
The editor, fays Michaelis, has taken the liberty of inferting 
£ John v. 7. without cautioning the reader that it was not 
taken from“any MS. 

An Arabic Bible is faid to have been printed at Bukareft, 
in 1700, and the gofpels at Aleppo, in 1706. Of thefe, as 
well as of the complete editions of the Arabic veffion, a de- 
{cription is given in Le Long’s Bibl. Sacr. ed Mafch. P. ii. 
vol.i. p. 110—137. For an account of the MSS. of the 
Arabic verfion of the N. T. preferved in the different libra- 
ries of Europe, fee Boerner’s edition of Le Long’s Bibl. 
Sacr. P.i. p. 234—240. or vol. i. p. 120—i22. Paris ed. 
1723; Uri’s Catalogue, N° 22—34 of the Arabic MSS.; 
and Note 11 to § 3. ch. vii. in Marth’s edition of Michaelis’s 
Introduétion to the N. T. In the univerfity library are two 
Arabic manufcripts of the gofpels, which formerly belonged 
to Cyrillus Lucaris. 

Bistes, Coptic. There are feveral manufcript copies of 
the Coptic Bible in fome of the great libraries, e{pecially in 
the library of Paris. The Coptic verfion of the New Tef- 
tament mutt be regarded as a principal verfion of confide- 
rable antiquity, becaufe it has given birth to feveral others 
in the Arabic language; for fince Egypt was invaded by 
the Saracens, who extirpated the old language, the Egyp- 
tians have generaily annexed to the Coptic N. T. an Arabic 
tranflation, which has almoft fuperfeded the original. Nie- 
buhr, in his Defcription of Arabia (p. 86), relates, that 
though the gofpels are {till read in the Coptic verfion in the 
public fervice, it is not underitood even by the priefts; and 
that immediately after the leffons have been read in Coptic, 
the fame are read in Arabic, which is the prefent language 
both of the Upper and the Lower Egypt. Thomas Mar- 
fhall had once intended to print the Coptic verfion, and had 
even prepared the four gofpels for the prefs, but he died be- 
fore they were printed. Upon which the publication was 
referved for Dr. D. Wilkins, a native of Memel in Pruffia, 
who, after having ftudied the Coptic, made a journey to 
Amfterdam with this view; but induced by feveral advanta- 
geous circumftances, he removed to Oxford, where his Cop- 
tic New Teftament was printed in 1716, at the expence of 
the univerfity. Befides a long preface, he added a Latin 
tranflation of the Coptic text, which Jablonfki and La 
Croze have criticifed with fome feveriry. It is faid, how- 
ever, that Wilkins took great pains to prefent the world 
with a faithtul copy, and that his endeavours were not un- 
fuccefsful. He alio printed the Pentateuch, with a Latin 
tranflation, in 1731. Since his time a great variety of MSS, 
have been collated; and if Woide had undertaken the tafk, 
a more complete edition of the Coptic verfion might have 
been expected. The title of Wilkins’s edition is “* Novum 
Teltamentum Egyptium vulgo Copticum, ex MSS. Bod- 
Jeianis defcripfit, cum Vaticanibus et Parifienfibus contulit, 
et in Latinum fermonem convertit, David Wilkins, Eccle- 
fiz Anglicane Prefbyter,’’ Oxon. 1716, 4to. Maj. Mont- 
faucon, in his Paleographia Greca (I. iv. c. 7. p. 31.), fays 
that the Contic MSS. which remain, are not very ancient, 
and that he has not feen any older than 500 years. Wilkins, 
in his preface, fupports the antiquity of the Coptic verfion by 
feveral arguments, the chief of which is drawn from Anto- 
nius, who began to lead an afcetic life about the year 271, and 
who, though an Egyptian, and ignorant of Creek, read the 
New Teilament. Tothe fame purpofe Woide (p. 97. of his 
Effay, mentioned below) maintains, that the Egyptian verfion 
ufed by Autonius in the third century, was written in Coptic, 


becaufe he aCtually read an Egyptian verfion of the Bible, and 
as he underitood only the dialect of his own country, he cou- 
cludes that the Coptic verfion exifted before the middle of the 
third century. Ludovicus Pickius, or Louis Picques, who 
was acquainted with the Coptic language, refers this verfion 
to the fifth century. See Mill’s Prolegomena, § 1509. 

The readings of the Coptic have a ftriking affinity with 
thofe of the Latin verfion, and fometimes with thofe of the 
Cedex Cantabrigienfis. ‘The flory of the adultrefs is found 
in fome copies, and omitted in others; but 1 John v. 7. is 
omitted in all. Wetttein has alfo obferved, that the Coptic 
New Teftament has avery great fimilarity to the quotations 
of Origen, Eufebius, Cyril, and to the Alexandrine ma- 
nuferipts. The beft accounts of the Coptic verfion are given 
in Simon’s Hiftoire Critique des Verfions du Nouveau Tefta- 
ment, ed. 16.; in the Preface to Wilkins’s edition of the 
Coptic New Teftament; in Le Long’s Bibl. Sacr.’ ed. 
Match. P. ii. vol. i. § 10; and particularly by the learned 
Woide, ina German eflay printed in 1778, in vol. iii. of the 
Kielifche Beytrage, p. 1—10>. See Corrie. 

Biscres, Sahidic. The Sahidic verfion of the Old and 
New Teftament, or that of Upper Egypt, exifted only till 
of late in MS.; but in 1778, the learned Woide publithed 
propofals for an edition of feveral fragments of this verfion, 
comprehending about a third part of the New Teftameni, 
under the following title, .‘* Fragmenta Novi Teftamenti 
juxta interpretationem dialeGti fuperioris Agypti, que The- 
baidica feu Sahidica appellatur, MSS. Oxonienfibus deferipta 
que Latiné reddet, et fimul etiam de aitiquitate et variis 
leGtionibus hujus interpretationis differet, C. G. Woide.” 
The learned editor lived to continue the work fo far as to 
print the fragments of St. Luke’s gofpel, and to prepare for 
the prefs the manufcript of the fragments of St. John’s gof- 
pel but he died in May 1780. After his deceafe, the de- 
egates of the Clarendon prefs entrufted the completion of 
the work to Dr. Ford; and under his care it made its ap- 
pearance, entitled “* Fragmenta Novi Teftamenti, e verfione 
Egyptiacad Diale&ti Thebaidice, Sahidicx, feu {nperioris 
Egypti,”? Oxon. large folio. In an elaborate diflertation 
preiixed to this work, Dr. Woide treats of the Coptic ver- 
fion of the Old Teftament; of the Sahidic verfion of the Old 
Teftament; and of the original texts from which thofe ver- 
fions were made. In his opinion both the verfions were 
made from the Greek; they exprefs the phrafes of the 
verfion of the LX X.; and moft of the additions, omiflions, 
and tranfpofitions, which diftinguifh the LXX. from the 
Hebrew, are difcoverable in both the Copiie and the Sa- 
hidic verfion. Ina fecond fedtion the author treats of the 
Coptic verfion of the New Teftament, and Wilkins’s edition 
of it; of the Sahidic verfion of the New Teflament; and of 
the antiquity of the verfions of the Old and New Teftament in 
both dialeéts. And in a third fe@tion, Dr. Woide gives an 
account of the verfions, in both dialeéts, of the apocryphal 
books of the Old and New Teftament. From his obferva. 
tions and account, we may concludy, that the Coptic and 
Sanidic are diflinét and independent verlions ; that the Cop- 
tic inclises more to the Alexandrian or Weltern edition, than 
the Sabidic; that no remarkable coincidence is to be found 
between the Coptic or Sahidic verfion and the Vulgate ; and 
that we have no reafon to fufpeét the former to have been al- 
tered or made to conform to the latter; and that the age of 
the Sahidic verfion is not yet afcertained. Dr. Woide fup- 
pofes, that it was made in the fecond century 5 and in proof 
of this opinion, he alleges three arguments. "The firft argue 
ment, deduced from the ufe made of an Egyptian verfion by 
St. Anthony, who is faid by St. Athanafivs to have been 
ignorant of the Greek language, and yet to have conflantly 
read the Scripture, has been mentioned under the preceding 

2 article. 
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“article. “His fecond argument ts deduced from a Sahidic 
‘MS. which is probably of the fecond century, and which 
contains various paflages both of the Old and New Tetta- 
ments, coinciding with fome of the fragments of the Sahidic 
-verfions.. His third argument is founded on an apparent 
coincidenee of fome paflagesin the fragments, with a manu- 
{cript containing two books of the fabrication of the Gnof- 
tics, and evideritly written in the fecond century. It ap- 
pears then, if no objeétions:can be made to thefe arzuments, 
that proofs may be alleged of a higher antiquity in favour of 
‘the Sahidic verfion than can be produced in favour of any 
other verfion of the New Teftament; .and it mutt of courte 
be of the greateft importance in the criticifm of the Greek 
Teftament. .At the fame time it muft be acknowledged, 
that the oldeft hiftortcal evidence for the high antiquity of 
an Egyptian verfion is that of Epiphanius and Theodoret ; 
the former-quoted by Semler in his «¢ Apparatus ad Novi 
Teftamenti interpretationem,”’ p. 64.; the latter by Wil- 
kins, in the “’Prolegomena”’ to his Coptic New Teftament, 
p- 6. From an examination of the various readings furnifhed 
by the above-mentioned fragments, it appears, that the tlory 
-of the adulterefs, John-vili. 1—12, is not-among them; in 
the A&ts of the Apoftles, ch. xx. 28. the Sahidic veriion 
-coincides with thofe Greek MSS. whichhave xvp.ov, not de, 
int Tim. iii. 16. they coincide with thofe which read O in- 
ftead of fo: : and a Jona ch. v. has the fixth and eighth 
-verfes; but the feventh, which contains the teftimony of the 
three heavenly witnefles, is abfent. We have an account of 
the Sahidicverfion of the New Teflament in *¢ Friderici Mun- 
teri Commentatio de indole verfionis N. T. Sahidice, &c.” 
Hafnie, 1789, 4to. to -vhich are annexed fome ‘fragments 
of the New Teftament from manufcripts in the poffeflion of 
cardinal Borgia. Some fragments of the Sahidic verfion of 
‘the gofpels of St. Matthew and St. John have been like- 
wife publifhed by Mingarelli in his “¢ /Egyptiorum codi- 
ccumreliguiz, WVenetiis in bibliotheca Nanrana afflervata,” 
Bonon. 1785, 4to..MSS. or rather fragments.of MSS. of 
the Sahidic verfion of the New Teftament are preferved in 
the libraries of Rome; Paris, Oxford, Berlin, and Venice. 
Bisves, Ethiopic. The Ethiopians have alfo tranflated 
the Bible into their language. Chryfottom, cited by Mi- 
chaelis, fays, that the Ethiopians had in his time a verlion of 
the Bible; but his evidence is unfatisfaciory. Ludolf, in 
his hiftory of Ethiopia, relates, that the Scripture was 
tranflated into that idiom.of the Ethiopic language, which 
was at that time more peculiar to the inhabitants of Tigré, 
from the Greék verfion of the LXX, according to a certain 
copy ufed in the church of Alexandria, which the innumera- 
ble various readings’that are inferted in the Englifh Poly- 
glott Bible from ene of the fame copies, plainly prove. As 
for-the author, and time of the tranflation, he is unable to 
afcertain either; but thinks it moft probable that it was be- 
gun at the time when the Habeffines, or Abyfiinians, were 
converted, or foon after, and that it was gradually per- 
feed. Mr. Bruce, in his “ Travels,’’ vol. i. p 490, fays, 
that the Abyflinian copy of the Holy Scriptures was, in 
Mr. Ludolf’s opinion, tranflated by Frumentius, a bifhop 
in the 4th cemtury, who firft preached Chriftianity in Ethio- 
pia; but Ludolf has left the matter undecided. See Hitt. 
-of Ethiopia, p.. 262 ed. 1682. Mr. Bruce himfelf inclines 
to this opinion. ‘They divide the Old Teftament, fays Lu- 
-dolf, containing 46 books, into four principal parts, and mix 
the apocrypha! with the canonical. Walton, (Proleg. xv. 
p- 100.) fays, that Gaulmin had an ancient MS. of the 
whole Ethiopic Old Teftament, which was depofited in the 
royal library of Sweden. Mr, Bruce informs us, (vol. 1. 


-p. 489.) that he brought with hima copy of the Ethiopic 


verfion of the O, T. whrich-he has depofited in the Britith 
Mufeum: but it does not appear that he brought a copy of 
any part of the New. Indeed, he fays,.(vol. i. p. 493.) that 
copies of the whole N. T. are in. that country very icayces 
that, except in the churches, he had never feen a fingle MS, 
‘which comprehended all the parts of it; and that even the 
tranfcripts of the Gofpels were in the hands only of men of 
the firft diftin€@ion. The Ethiopic verfion of the N. T. 
contains the whole of it, divided, according to Ludoif, into 
four feparate parts, viz. the Gofpels, the Acts, the four- 
teen Epiftles of St. Paul, and the feven Catholic Epittles. 
The Apocalypfe is added as an appendix, and entitled 
« Abukalamiis.”? Scaliger refers the Ethiopic verfion to 
the ttme of Juftinian, at which period he dates the «conver- 
fion of the Abyffinians: but Walton refers 1t to a much 
earlier period, and not far diftant from the times of the 
Apottles. Whoever was the tranflator of it, it appears to 
have been taken immediately from the Greek: from the 
frequent confufion of words which found alike im the Greek, 
but which. have not been.confounded by any other tranflator, 
and from its agreement inmany ofits readings with the Alex. 
andrine MS. and with the quotations of Origen. Neither of 
thefe circumftances can appear extraordinary, as it was na- 


‘tural for the inhabitants of Abyfiinia to procure their copies 


of the Greek Teilament from Egypt. The tranflation of 
the Gofpels is much fuperior to that of the Epiftles. This 
verfion was firit publifhed at Rome, in 1548 and 1549, un- 


sder-the pontificate of Paul 111. but the editors, who were 


natives of Ethiopia, had a very imperfect MS. of the As, 
the chafms of which they were obliged to fupply from the 
Vulgate. To this purpofe, Ludolf obferves, that the Acts 
of the Apoftles, for the moft part, were tranflated at Rome, 
out of the Latinand Greek, for want of the Ethiopic ori- 
ginal. This original feems to have been the fource from which 
our editions of the Ethiopic verfion of the N. T. have 
flowed ; andit is probably preferved in the Vatican, though 
‘it has not yet been defcribed. Walton reprinted this Ro- 
man edition in the London.Polygilott ; but his copy, being 
in fome places illegible, the editors filled up the deficiencies 
according to their own judgment, fo that the Roman edition 
retains the fame value, as if no other were extant. The La- 
tin tranflation was made by Dudley Loftus, and corrected 


‘by Caftell; but it is of little worth, and has led Mull, and 


other collectors of various readings, into error. A more accu~ 
rate Latin tranflation of the Ethiopic verfion has been pub- 
blifhed by profeflor Bode, under the following title, «« Novum 
Teftamentum ex verfione Ethiopici interpretis in Bibliispoly+ 
glottis Anglicanis editum ex Ethiopica lingua in Latinum 
tranflatum,” Brunfvigie. 1752, 1755.2 toms. 4to. The 
beft extraéts from the Ethiopic verlion, fays Michaelis, are 
and mutt be uncertain, becaufe we have no accurate impref- 
fion of the verfion itfelf; however, his editor (Dr. Marfh) 
obferves, that if the Ethiopic verfion was:made immediately 
from the Greek, and in an early age; if its readings coincide 
with the quotations of Origen, and the Greek MSS. of the 
Alexandrine edition, it feems to be entitled to the fame pri- 
vileges, as other verfions of equal antiquity. The principal 
objection applies not fo much to the verfion itfelf, as to our 
printed text, which is probably incorreét, as not being the 
refult ofa collation of different MSS. But the fame objetion 
may be made to the old Syriac verfion, in which, though 
various MSS, have been ufed fince the original edition of 
Widmanttad, the alterations that have been made deferve 
ratherthe name of.corruptions than of improvements. Of all 
the books of the O. T. there never was any printed, but the 
Pfalms and the Song of Solomon, in the Ethiopic language 
at Rome, in 15133 at Cologn, in1518, andifince that sic 

with 
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with corrections and emendations, by Walton, in the Lon- 
do» Polyglot. 

- Braues, Armenian. There is avery ancient Armenian 
verfion of the whole Bible, done from the Greek of the 
LXX. by fome of their doétors, about the time of St- 
Chryfoftom. See Armentan verfion. The firft printed 
edition of the Armenian verfion was publifhed in the 17th 
century by Ufcan, bilhop of Erivan ; becaufe the Bible was 
at that time become fb icarce in Armenia, that a fingle copy 
coft 1200 livres. Hence a council of Armenian bilkcpe af- 
fembled in 1662, ordered the Bible to be printed in Europe. 
Accordingly, three diftin€ editions were printed at Amiter- 
dam ; the frit in 1666, containing both the O. and N. T. 
in gto. a fecond, in 1668, including only the N. T. in 8vo., 
anda third, in 1698, in1zmo, Thetwo firit were printed 
under the dire@tion of Ufcan ; but the laf is the moft beau- 
tiful edition. A complete defcription, particularly of the 
firft of thefe editions, is given in I.e Long. Bib. facra, ed. 
Mafch. P. If. sol. i. p. 173—176. 180. A lift of Arme- 
nian MSS. of the N. 1’. is given in Dr. Boerner’s edition of 
this work, P. i. p. 280, or vol. i. p. 138, of the Paris edi- 
tion of 1723 ; fee alio vol. i. p. 76, of the Catalogus MSS. 
Bib. Regiz, and note 11 to § 3. chap. vii. of Marfh’s Mi- 
chaelis. La Croaze and G. Whifton have accufed the edi- 
tor of the above-mentioned’ edition of having corrupted, in 
fome places, the Armenian text. It is certain, however, 
fays Michaelis, that + John v. 7. was not in his MS. ; for San- 
dius declares, that he had feen the MS. from which the 
Amiterdam edition was printed, and that it wanted that 
verfe. Sandius, in the place referred to by Michaelis, {peaks 
of one ancient MS. which he had feen, in poffeffion of the 
bifhop of the Armenian church, and which had been collated 
at Amfterdam, in which this paflage did not occur. It is 
poffible, however, and even probable, that Ufcan had more 
than one MS. and the words of Sandius do not imply the 
contrary. Neverthelefs, we have pofitive evidence, that Ar- 
menian MSS. written before the time of the council at Cis, 
in 1307, have not this verfe. In ke manner, John v. 4. is 
wanting in the Armenian MS. but inferted in Ufcan’s edi- 
tion ; and La Croze obferves, that Ufean hinnfelf acknow- 
ledges, in his preface, that he hadaltered fome paflages from 
the Vulgate; not, as he candidly allows, with an intention 
to deceive, but from ignorance and fuperftition. 

Biste, Georgian. The Georgian verfion was firft print- 
ed at Mofcow, in 1743, fol. and a defcription of it is given 
by the learned Eichorn, in his “ Allgemeine Bibliothek,’* 
or Univerfal Hiftory of Biblical Literature, vol. i. p. 153— 
169. From the defeription it appears, that the Georgian 
text was altered from the Slavonian, in the edition of Mof- 
cow, and it would therefore be of little value in the criticifm 
ofthe N.T. Two MSS. of the Georgian verfion of the 
Gofpels are preferved in the Vatican. See Le Long. Bib. 
Saer. tom. i. p. 140. ed. Paris, 1723. : 

Braves, Perfian. Some of the Fathers feem to fay, that 
all the Scripture was formerly tranflated into the language of 
the Perfians ; but we have nothing now remaining of the 
ancient verfion, which was, certainly, done from the Septua- 
gint. The Perfian Pentateuch, printed in the London Poly- 

lott is, without doubt, the we | of Rabbi Jacob, a Perfian 

ew, furnamed Tavofus, Tavufius, or Tufius, from the cit 
Tus, where the Jews hada famous academy. It was rat § 
Jated from the Hebrew text, for the ufe of the Jews, who 
lived in Perfia, and printed in the Hebrew charaGer, with 
the Hebrew text, and with the verfion of Onkelos and Saa- 
dias, at Conftantinople, in 1551. From the collation of this, 
with other verfions, we may deduce a fatisfa€tory explana- 
tion of the famous prophecy of Jacob concerning the advent 


of the Meffiah, unperverted by the glo%es of the Rabbins. 
We have likewife two Peric verfions of the four Gofpels, of 
which the moft ancient, and that which is of courfe the moift 
valued by the learned, is printed in the London Polyglott, 
accompanied with a Latin tranflation by Dr. Sam, Clarke, 
and notes by Dr. Thomas Greaves, contained in the appen- 
dix. This Perfic verfion of the four Gofpels, which is the only 
part of the N.T. hitherto printed, was taken froma MS. in 
the poffeffion of Dr. Pococke, and written in the year 134.1, a8 
appears by a declaration annexed to it. A new Latin traui- 
lation has been publithed by profeflor Bode, at Helmitadt, in 
1750, 1751, with a preface containing hiftorical and criti- 
cal remarks on the Perfic verfion. Dr. Greaves has very 
jnftly obferved, that the Perfic is a tranflation of the Syriac, 
for it fometimes retains even Syriac words, and fwbjoins a 
Perfic interpretation ; and in other places confounds the 
meaning of words, that haye a fimilar found only in the Sy- 
riac. This is likewife probable in itfelf ; for the Chriftians, 
who lived feattered in the Perfian empire, made ufe of Sy- 
riac as the language of the church, and as the language of 
literature ; and it was common for the Perfians to fhudy in 
the {choole of Syria, efpecially at Edeffa. Tae principal 
ufe then of the Perfic verfion is in difcovering the felfe read- 
ings that have crept, fince that period, into the Syriac. it 
might be added, that the Perfic omits paflages, that dre 
wanting: in no MS. or verfion except the Syriac ; as 
Matth. xxvii. 46.. Mark. vii. 34.. There is another Perfic 
verfion of the Gofpels, which Abraham Wheeloc began to 
print in 1652, and which was finifhed after his death by 
Pierfon, in 1657. It was publifhed in London, and three 
MSS. were ufed by the editors. Walton, in his “ Prolego- 
mena,” xvi. g. p. 102, informs us, that he knew of only 
three MSS. of the Perfic Gofpels, one in the poflefiion of 
Dr. Pococke, which he ufed, and the other two in the 
libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, different from the other, 
and lefs ancient. If this be the cafe, Wheeloc muft have 
ufed MSS. containing diftin& verfions, and his text muft be 
of a mixed nature, Sue of lefs value in that refpeét, as well as 
in point of antiquity, than that of the Polyglott. Wheeloc, 
or rather Pierfon, whofe name is prefixed to the fecond title 
page, was of opinion, that this Perfic verfion was made 
from the Greek ; but Renaudot believed it to have beer 
taken from the Syriac. Walton mentions two Perfian vers 
fions of the Pfalms, that were made im the 17th century 
from the vulgar Latin. 

Bistes, Gothic. It is generally faid, that Ulphilas, a 
Gothic bifhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a ver- 
fion of the whole Bible, for the ufe of his countrymens 
Philoftorgius (Hitt. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 5.) afferts, that Ulphi- 
las omitted the book of Kings, from an apprehenfion, that 
the martial fpirit of his nation nvight be roufed by the rela- ~ 
tion of the Jewith wars ; yet this opinion has been confuted 
by Knittel, in his learned commentary, § 255. Michaelis, 
who was once a ftrenuous advocate for the opinion, that this 
was a Prankith verfion, has fince changed his mind, and in 
the laft edition of his Int. to N.T. vol. ii. p. 130. ed. 
Marth, expreffes his conviétion that it was Gothic. Foran 
account of the author, fee Utpuitas; and to the account 
already given of this verfion under the article Angenreus 
Codex, we fhall here fubjoin the following particulars. From 
the martyrology of Nicctas, preferved by Simeon Metaph- 
raftes, it appears, that this verfion was. made immediately from 
the Groth. Befides, independently of this evidence, it is 
natural to conclude, that a native Cappadocian, who was 
bithop of a nation in the neighbourhood of Contftantinople, 
and was fent ambiffador to the Greek emperor, would tranf- 
late from the original Greek, with which he was much bet- 
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ter acquainted than with the Latin verfion, from which fome 
rs have erroneoufly fuppofed his verfion was taken. 
Moreover, from a pafface quoted by Blanchini in the ¢* Pro- 
legomena,” to the firft volume of his «« Evangeliarium quad- 
ruplex,”’ p. 8. from a MS. preferved at Brefcia, containing 
the old Latin verfion of the Gofpels, we may infer, that 
the Gothic verfion was known in Italy, and that a diftinc- 
tion was made between it and the Italian. Of this impor- 
tant verfiou we have few remains. The principal of thefe 
are contained in the Codex Arcenteus; which has the 
four Gofpels, though not without confiderable chafms. It 
was firit printed in Gothic letters, at Dort, in 1665, 4to. ; 
and reprinted at Amiterdam, in 1684, (Michaelis) ; and 
another edition was printed in Latin letters, at Stockholm, 
accompanied with the Iflandifh, Swedifh, and Latia vulgate. 
In 1750, it was printed at Oxford, by Lye, after the cor- 
rections and emendations of archbifhop Beazel ; andin 1752 
and 1755, the learned Thre publifhed two {mall effays, under 
the title of “¢ Ulphilas illuftratus,’’ in which the erroneous 
pailages of the former editions are correAly printed in Latin 
Jetters, accompanied with a Latin tranflatiun; and notes. 
Biszies, Mu/covite, Ruffian, or Slavonian. The Rufiian 
or Slavonian veriion was taken from the Greek by two-bro- 
‘ thers, Methodius and Cyril, natives of Theffalonica, and 
apoltles of the Slavonians, who lived in the gth century. 
#.ccording to the account given by Poletika, a learned per- 
fon of Ruilia, and formerly Greek tranflator to the holy 
fynod, in anfwer to inquiries propofed by Michaelis, it ap- 
pears, that the holy fyned ordered a complete copy of the 
Bible to be taken, m 1499, which is preferved in the library 
of that Synod ; but from the fame teftimony it appears, that 
MSS. of the New Teftament are extant from the 11th to 
the rath century, fome on vellum, others on paper, which 
are alfo preferved at Mofcow, in the library of the holy 
fvnod. The oldeft known edition is that of Prague, pub- 
lifhed by Francis Scorina, in 159; but Poletika is not cer- 
tain whether it contains the Bible complete. It was revifed 
in 1570, altered in feveral paflages from an ancient MS. 
written in the time of the grand duke Wladimir, given to 
Garabunda, fecretary to the duchy of Lithuania, and ufed 
in the edition of the Bible, printed at Oftrog, in 1581, at 
the expence of Con. Baiil, duke of Ottrog, for the common 
fervice of all Chriftians who fpoke the Slavonic language. 
Other editions were printed at Mofcow, in 1663, 1751, 
1756, 1757, and 1766, in folio, in 1759 in large Svo. and 
in 1783, in 4to. It was alfo printed at Kiow, in 1758, 
folio ; and at Suprafl in Poland, in {mall folio. A copy of the 
edition of 1581, and another of that of 1663, both which are 
fcarce, are preferved in the univerfity library of Gottingen. 
A. particular edition of the Aéis of the Apoftles, and the 
Epiftles, was printed in 1653. The pafiage 1 John y. 7. is 
found neither in the Oltrog edition, the ancient MSS. nor 
in thofe editions of the Acts and Epiltles, which are prior 
to 1653. That of 1653 contains it; that of 1663 has it in 
the margin, and that of 1751, and other modern editions, 
in the text. Poletika thinks this interpolation was made in 
the time of the patriarch Nicon, in 1653, when an edition 
was publifhed of the Ads and Epiftles. A very excellent 
defcription of the Slavonian verfion has been commanicated 
to the public by Dobrowfky, a very learned critic in the 
«Neue Orientalifche Biblicther,’? vol. vii. p. 153—167. 
From this work the following particulars, relating to this 
verfion, are extra€ted, by Marth, in his edition of Michaelis? 
notes to ch. vii. § 37. The Slavonian verfion is very lite- 
rally tranflated from the Greek, the Greek con{truCtion be- 
ing frequently retained where it is contrary to the genius of 
the Siayonian ; and refembles, in general, the moit ancient 


MSS. In the Gofpels it agrees with the Codex Stephani 
n more frequently than with any other Greek MS. In the 
catholic epiftles it agrees, in general, with the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and frequently in the Revelation. Inthe Adis 
and in the Epiftles of St. Paul, it agrees, in general, with the 


molt ancient MSS. but fometimes with one, fometimes with - 


another, yet moit frequently with Wetitein’s Codex E. Of 
the readings adopted by Griefbach in the text of his Greek 
Teftament, the Slavonian verfion has at leaft three-fourths. 
Where the united evidence of ancient MSS. is againit the 
common printed reading, the Slavonian verfion agrees with 


the ancient MSS. It has not been altered from the Vulgate, . 


as fome have fuppoied, though the fa@ is in itfelf almoit in- 
credible. It varies from the text of Theophylaéi, in as many 
inftances as they agree; and their coincidence is to be aferib- 
ed, not to an alteration from Theophyla@, but to the circum- 
ftance, that both Theophylact and the authors of the Sla- 
vonian verfion uled the Greek edition. The Slavonian ver- 
fion has few or ro readings peculiar to itfelf, or what the 
critics call ‘* leGtiones fingulares.”? 

Bisres, Spanifo. There are two tranflations of the 
Bible into this language; one done by the Jews, from the 
Hebrew, and firft printed at Ferrara, in 1553, and at Am- 
fterdam, in 1661; the other by Caffiodore Reyna, printed 
at Bail, in 1569. A corrected edition of it was printed at 
Amfterdam, in 1602, and at Frankfort, in 1622. This 
tranflation was made from the Hebrew, or rather from the 
verfion of Pagninus, and the New Teftament from the 
Greek. There is a tranflation of the N.T. in Spanith done 
by Francis Enzinas, and dedicated to Charles V. of which 
there are feveral editions ; and another different Spanifh tranf- 
lation of the N.T. printed in 1596. 

Bistes, /talian. There are four Jialian verfions: the 
firft towards the clofe of the 13th century, by James de Vora- 
gine, archbifhop of Genoa, who tranflated the whole Bible 
into Italian, from the Vulgate ; which ancient verfion is quite 
loft ; the fecond by Brucciolus, in 1530, who tranflated the 
Bible from the Hebrew, or rather from the verfion of Pag- 
niaus, and dedicated it to Francis I. king of France; the 
third by Malhermi, a Venetian and Benedi€tine monk, ab- 
bot of St. Michael de Lemo, tranflated from the vulgar La- 
tin towards the end of the 15th century ; the firft edition of 
which was publifhed in 1471 ; one of them, in 1477, revifed 
by friar Martin, a Dominican; and afterwards printed at 
Venice in 1541 ; andthe 4th by Diodati, aProteftant, which 
is much efteemed, and has been often printed. This edition, 
which was conformable to the French edition of Geneva, 
was firit publifhed in 1607, and again a fecond time in 1641. 
The New Teftament was tranflated by father Zachary, a 
Dominican friar of Florence, and printed apart at Venice, in 
1542. An Italian edition of the Epiftles and Gofpels was 
printed in 1583. 

Brieves, French. The moft ancient tranflation of the 
Bible into French is that of Guiars de Moulins, a canon 
of St. Peter d’Aire, in the diocefe of Touraine, who was 
employed in tranflating the hiftorical books of the OQ. and 
N. T. from the year 1291 till1294. Of this tranflation 
there are feveral editions in the Paris library. Some hifto- 
rians afirm, that Charles V. king of France, caufed the 
Bible to be tranflated into French by Wicholas Orefme, 
fuperior of the houfe of Navarre, and doctor of Paris. Thefe, 
and fome other tranflations of parts of the Bible, are extant 
in MS. in the Paris library. The firft French Bible was 
printed by order of Charles VIII. and dedicated to him, 
and confequently before the year 1498 ; being the tranfla- 
tion of Guiars de Moulins. The New Teftament was 
printedin French by Colins, printer of Paris, in 1523. ae 
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the firft edition of the whole Bible, tranflated from the vul- 
gar text into French, was printed, in 1530, at-Antwerp, by 
Martin Lempereur, with privilege from.Charles V. The 
firft edition of this Bible, 19 1530, is in the Paris library ; 
and the fecoid, in 1534, which is larger, is extant in the 
libraries of St. Germain des Prez, and of St. Genevieve. 
Thefe two editions precede that of Robert Olivetan, the 
firit publithed by the Proteflants, in 1535. The tranflation 
zbove-mentioned was printed the third time at Antwerp, 
in 1540, and is preferved in the Jefuits’ library of the col- 
lege of Lewis le Grand. This tranflation was reviled 
by the divines of Louvain, and was the foundation-of all 
the French Bibles, fince publifhed either by the Catholics 
or Proteftants. The firit is that of Robert Olivetan, a 
kinfinan of Calvin, who has copied the Antwerp tranflatioa, 
and merely corrected fuch paflages as differed from the He- 
brew text. A new edition was given by Calvin, which comes 
nearer to the valgar Latin ; and of this Bible many editions 
were publifhed between the years rssoand156r. In 1560 
was publifhed a new edition of the Bible, revifed by Theo- 
dore Beza. In the follcwing year another French tranfla- 
tion of the Bible, from the Italian verfion of Diodati, was 
publifhed, and held for fome time in eflimation by the Cal- 
vinits. In 1588, the Geneva tranflation was again corrected, 
and rendered more conformable to the Hebrew and Greek 
text. This was revifed by Meflrs. Defmarets, minifters of 
Groningen, and printed with notes at Amiterdam, in 1669. 
In the year 1555, Sebaftian Caftalio publifhed another 
French tranflation of the Bible from the Latin, the ftyle 
of which is affected and ob{cure. _ 

A retormation of the French Geneva Bible, by Renatus 
Benedi&, profeffor of divinity in the college of Navarre, was 
publifhed in 1566. This was condemned by a brief of Gre- 
gory XIII. in 1575. A new edition was undertaken fome 
time after, altogether conformable to the Latin, and free 
from the errors of the Calvinilts, by the doctors of Louvain, 
who followed the old Antwerp tranflation, and that of Oli- 
yetan, which they correéted: which was printed by privilege 


from the king of Spain, and under the fan¢tion of the licenfe’ 


of the prefs at Antwerp, in 1578 ; at Lyons, in 1585 ; and 
in feveral other places. ‘The fubfequent Bibles were for 
fome time copies of the Louvain edition, with fome correc- 
tions; fuch were that of Peter Beffe, printed at Paris, in 
1608, and that of Peter Frifon, printed at Paris, in 1620. 
Corbin’s Bible, printed in 1641, and approved by the doc- 
tors of PoiGtiers, recedes more than the reft from the Bible 
of Louvain, and adheres more clofely to the literal fenfe of 
the text of the vulgar Latin. A new edition of the verfion 
of the doétors of Louvain, revifed and corrected agreeabl 
to the text of the ancient Vulgate, was publifhed by father 
Veron, in 1647, and dedicated to the clergy of France. 
The tranflation of Abbot de Marolles, is done from the 
Greek text, or rather from the verfion of Erafmus, and was 
firft publithed in 1649, again in 1653, and a third time in 
1655. The edition of the N. T. called the edition of Mons, 
was publifhed in 1667, under the name of Jafper Migeot, 
printer at Mons. Father Amelot’stranflation of the N.T. 
was firft printed at Paris, in 1666. Godeau’s tranflation was 
inted at Paris, in 1668. The whole Bible wasalfo tranf- 
ated by Ifaac de Maitre, of Sacy, from the Vulgate, and 
partly publifhed in his life, and afterwards continued by 
Peter mas, lord of Fofle. Du Quefnel’s tranflation of 
the N. T. differs little from that of Mons, otherwife than by 
being more conformable to the vulgar Latin. Father Bon- 
hours has alfo publithed a tranflation of the N.'T’. and many 
others have in Jater times tgnflatedcitherthe whole or various 
parts of the Bible. 
- Vou. IV. 


Bisxres, German. Luther’stranflation of the Bible into 
German, was done with the afliftance of Melan&hon, and 
others of his difciples, the Old Teftament from the Hebrew, 
and the New from the Greek, in 1524, and the publication 
of it, in feveral fucceeding ¢ditions, very much contributed to 
the progrefs of the reformation. This was foon followed 
by a German tranflation by Jerom Emfer, a Catholic, who 
in his notes criticifes that of Luther; and by another tranf- 
lation, done by John of Dietenbergh, from the vulgar Latin, 
in oppofition to that of Luther. Luther’s edition, reformed 
by the Zuizglians and Calvinifts, in various editions, was 
publifhed at Newftad in 1558, and at Herhorn in 1595, to 
the diffatisfaCtion cf the Lutherans. ‘The German tranfla- 
tion of Paul Eber, a Lutheran, was printed at Wittenberg 
in 1564; and German tranflations were alfe printed by Leon 
Juda, and John Pifcator, both Calvinifts. A new tranfla- 
tion in German, by Jafper Ulenberg, a Catholic, not to men- 
tion many others, was printed at Cologn in 1630, and was 
much ufed in Germany. “ 

Bisres, Mlemifh. ‘The Catholics in the Netherlands had 
feveral Flemifh tranflations of the Bible in the 16th century. 
One was printed in 1548, which was tranflated by Nicholas 
Vau Wingke, who fays that he followed a Flemith tranflation 
printed in Holland 70 years before, i.e. long before the re« 
formation. his Bible was revifed by the doétors of Lou- 
vain, and printed afterwards at Antwerp in 1599, and often 
fince. The Proteftants in the Low Countries had fora long 
time only a tranflation made after the German Bible of 
Luther, till in purfuance of an order iffued by the fynod of 
Dort, in 1618, they had a new tranflation printed in 16375 
exactly conformable to the Hebrew text of the Old, and the 
Greek of the New Teftament. The Arminians, diffatisfied 
with this, made another Dutch tranflation from the Greek, 
which was printed at Amiterdam in 1680. 

The northern nations, who embraced the doétrines of 
Luther, have no other tranflations of the Bible befides thofe 
done in the vulgar tongue after the German of Luther. 
The Swedifh tranflation was made by Laurence Petri, arch- 
bifhop of Upfal, a difciple of Luther, and printed at Stock- 
holm in 1646. "The Danes have alfo one in their language, 
publithed firft in 1524, andfince revifedand reprinted in 1633. 
There is alfoa tranflation of the Bible in the Iceland tongue, 
which fome pretend to be the ancient language of the Nor= 
wegians or Goths: and another Finland Seah, in 1648. 
The Laplanders have alfo the Pfalms, and fome other books 
of the Bible, tranflated into their own language. In the 
Polifh language, the Socinians have a Bible printed in 1563, 
and they have likewife a Polifh Bible in Lithuania, printed 
in 1652, done from the Greek and Hebrew by Simon Budni. 
Sands alfo mentions a tranflation of the New Teftament by 
Martin Czechovius, a Soeinian, printed with notes in 1577. 
Pope Gregory XIII. employed the Jefuit Vicki to make a 
new tranflation of the Bible in the Polifh language, which 
was printed at Cracow in 1599, with the approbation of 
Clement VIII. The Bohemians havea Bible in their lan- 

uage, with notes, printed in Germany from 1579 till 1601. 

he Hungarians have a tranflation done by George Caldi, a 
Jefuit, anit Gtted at Vienna in 1626. They have alfo an- 
other more ancient, printed at Frankfort in 1608, and at 
Oppenheim in 1612. 

Rieck: Indian. A tranflation of the Bible into the 
North American Indian language, by Elliott, was publifhed 
in gto. at Cambridge, in 1685. 

Bisres, Saxon. After the Saxon inhabitants of this 
country were converted to Chriftianity, we have reafon to 
believe that they foon had the whole Bible in the charac- 
ters of their own country, and that the four Golpels 7 a 
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fame language were read in their religious aflemblies. The 
whole feripture is faid by fome to have been tranflated into 
the Anglo-Saxon by Bede, about the year 701; though 
others contend that he only tranflated the Gofpels; and others 
alcribe to him only the gofpel of St. John. 

We have certain books, or parts of the Bible, by feveral 
other tranflators ; as, 1. The Pfalms, by Adelm, bifhop of 
Shireborn, contemporary with Bede, about the year 706 ; 
though by others this verfion is attributed to king Alfred, 
who lived near two hundred years after, and who is faid b 
Mr. Pox to have tranflated both the Old and New Tefta- 
ment into his native language; and by others to have tranf{- 
lated the greateft part or the New Teftament : but the au- 
thority on which thefe affertions is founded is too precarious 
to claim any great degree of confidence. Onequally uncer- 
tain authority it has been faid, that the whole Bible was 
tranflated into the Saxon language in the reign of Athelftan. 
Bale, however, ‘Script. Brit.’’ cent. 2. c. 27, cites the tefti- 
mony of Malmefbury to this purpofe; and archbifhop Uther 
refers this to the year 930. Some books of the Bible were 
tranflated by Eadfried, or Egbert, bifhop of Lindisfarne, 
about the year 680, according to the conjeéture of Mr. Sel- 
den. A celebrated verfion of the four Gofpels in the Saxon 
language, faid to be made by one Aldred, a prieft, is re- 
ported to have been found in the celebrated code of bifhop 
Eadfried. Adelm is faid to have written a letter to Ead- 
fried, extant in ‘ Wharton’s Auarium Hilt. Dogm. 
Ufferii,’? p. 351 in which he exhorts him, for the common 
benefit and ufe of all people, to put the fcriptures into the 
vulgar language, which Butler, in his book againft the vulgar 
tranflation, fays he did. And archbifhop Uther, in his 
“ Hitt. Dogm.” c. 5. informs us, that the Saxon tranflation 
of the Evangelifts, done by Eadfried, without diftribution 
of chapters, was in the poffeflion of Mr. Rob. Bowyer. In 
the Cotton library is a book of the four Gofpels, faid by 
Wharton, in his “ Anglia Sacra,”’ part. i. p. 695, to be 
written by bifhop Eadfried himfelf, and which had been 
adorned with pictures, gold, and jewels, by Ethelwoldf, bi- 
fhop of Winchelter. Eadfried, or Egbert, died in 721. But 
fome have doubtedtheexiftence of fuchan Anglo-Saxon MS. 
A verfion of the Pfalms in Anglo-Saxon was publifhed by 
Spelman in 1640. 2. The Evangelifts, ftill extant, done 
from the ancient Vulgate, before it was revifed by St. Jerom, 
by an author unknown, and publifhed by Matth. Parker in 
1571. ‘This was printed from a MS. now in the Bodleian 
library, under the direCtion of archbifhop Parker, by John 
Fox the martyrologift, with the following title, “‘the Gof- 
pels of the fowre Evangelifts, tranflated in the olde Saxons’ 
tyme out of the Latin into the vulgare toung of the Saxons, 
and now publifhed for teftimonie of the fame ;”? at London, 
by John Daye, 1571. This edition has a preface by John 
Fox, and 1s dedicated to queen Elizabeth. Another edition 
of this verfion was publifhedat Dort in 1665, by Dr. Thomas 
Marthall, whotells us that he could afcertain neither its au- 
thor nor age. Anold Saxon verfion of feveral books of the 
Bible, was made by Elfric, abbot of Malmefbury, and after- 
wards, viz.in 995, arc! bifhop of Canterbury ; feveral fragments 
of it were publifhed by Will. Lilly, or W. L’Ffle, in 1638, 
the genuine copy by Edm. Thwaites, in 1699, at Oxford. 

Wm. L’Iile obferves, on occafion of this publication, that 
if that good ordinance firft enaéted by God, Deut. x. 5. for 
the prefervation of the book of the law, by keeping a 
copy of it in the ark, had been continued, and ftandard 
Bibles had been preferved in our cathedral churches, as it has 
been fince appointed by king Alfred, we might now have 
fhewed the whole book of God, or the entire Old and New 
Teftament in Saxon, which was the Englifh of thofe times, 


tranflated both by that king, and the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, Elfric. Elfric tranflated the Pentateuch, Jofhua, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of Samuel, entitled in Latin, liber 
regum, a fifth book called Verba Dierum, or Chronicles, the 
Pifalter, three books of Solomon, viz. Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
the chief of all fongs, the books of Wifdom and Eccletiafti- - 
cus, the prophets Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the 
twelve Prophets, Ezra, Job, Tobias, Ether, Judith, and 
Maccabées. Hence we may conclude, with little doubt, 
that the books of the New Teftament were before tranflated 
jato Saxon, and commonly readin that language. The Pen- 
tateuch, Jofhua, and Judges, of Elfric’s tranflation, are pre- 
ferved, fays Uther, in Cotton’s library; where is alfo a 
Pialter, with feveral hymns of the Old and New Teftament, 
with the Apoftles’ and Athanafian creed, with an Englifh 
interlineary tranflation. ‘The book appears, by a note at the 
end of it, to have been written inthe yearto4g. The Anglo- 
Saxon verfion, above-mentioned, is divided into feGtions, over 
each of which is placed a rubric, direGting when it fhould be 
read; and this circumftance fhews, that at this time the Holy 
Scriptures were read in the public fervice of the churchin a 
language which the people underftood. Warious readings 
from this verfion of the four Gofpels were firft quoted by 
Mill (Proleg. § 1462.), who took them from the papers of 
Marfhall. With refpeé to its antiquity, the learned are not 
agreed: fome have referred it to the fixth or feventh century, 
fince Bede died A. D. 735, but others, more generally, to 
fome part of the eighth century. ‘For an account of the 
MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon verfion, fee Le Long. Bibl. 
Sacr. tom. i. p. 422, 423. ed. 1723; and for a complete cata- 
logue of Anglo-Saxon MSS. in general, Wanley’s Appendix 
to Hickes’s Thefaurus, publifhed at Oxford in 1705, folio. 
Lewis’s Hift. Eng. Tranfl. of the Bible, p. 5. &c. 

Bisres, Engh/b. The firft Englifh Bible we read of was 
that tranflated by J. Wicklifie, about the year 1370, ac- 
cording to fome, and 1380, according to others : but never 
printed, though there are MS. copies of it.in feveral public 
and private libraries. The MS. of the Old Teftament 
ending with the fecond book of the Maccabees, in St. John’s 
college Oxford, is faid to have been written by Wickliffe 
himfelf. This circumftance, though expreffed on the top of 
the leaf before Genefis, is very doubtful. This tranflation 
was made from the Latin Bibles then in common ufe, not be- 
caufe Wickliffe thought the Latin to be the original, or of 
the fame authority with the Hebrew and Greek text, but 
becaufe he did not underftand thofe languages well enough, 
totranflate fromthem. He likewife chofe to tranflate word 
for word, as had been before done in the Anglo-Saxon tran{- 
lation, without obferving the idioms of the feveral languages, 
fo that this tranflation is in fome places not very intelligible 
to thofe who do not underftand Latin. Before the inven- 
tion of printing, tranferipts were obtained with difficulty, 
and copies were forare, that the price of one of Wickliffe’s 
Englifh New Teftaments appears, from the regiftry of Wil- 
liam Alnewick, bifhop of Norwich, in 1429, to have been 
four marks and forty pence, or 21. 16s. 8d. This tranfla- 
tion gave {uch offence, that a bill was brought into the houfe 
of lords, 13 Ric. Il. A. D. 1390, forfuppreffing it. But by 
the oppofition of the duke of Lancafter, the king’s uncle, 
the bill was thrown out of the houfe. Wickliffe’s followers 
were encouraged, by this favourable circumitance, to revife 
the tranflation of their mafter, or rather to make another not 
fo ttriét and verbal, but more free and accommodated to the 
fenfe. The MS. copies of this tranflation are more rare than 
thofe of the other; but they are found in the Bodleian 
library, and in other libraries both of Oxford and Cambridge. 
J. de Trevifa, vicar of Berkley in Gloucefterfhire, who died 
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about the year 1398, is alfo faid to have tranflated the whole 
Bible ; but if this be true, it does not appear that any copies 
of his tranflation are now remaining. i is probzble, that 
Trevila merely tranflated certain fentences of the Bible, that 
occur in his writings, and fome of which are faid to have been 
painted upon the walls of the chapel in Berkley cattle. 
Another Englith tranflation has been erroneoully afcribed to 
Reginald Peacock, bifhop of Chichefter, A.D. 1450, in con- 
fequence of his having tranflated fome paflages of Scripture, 
cited in hisworks. Rolle,anhermitof Hampolein Yorkhhire, 
who tranflated the Pfalms about the year 1340, is fuppofed 
by Weever, inhis “ Funeral Monuments,”’ p. 151, to have 
been the tranflator of the New Teltament, which tranflation 
was in reality Wickliffe’s. Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbifhop 
of Armagh, is faid to have tranflated the Bible into Irifh. 
He diedin 1360. Dr. James, relying ona vague declaration 
of fir Thomas More, in his account of the conftitutions of 
Arundel, afferts, that the Bible hath been twice tranflated 
into Englith ; and that one of thefe tranflations is much more 
ancient (fome hundred years) than Wickliffe’s. But Lewis 
has thewn this to be a miftake. (Hift. Eng. Tranf. p. 43.) 
The zealots of thofe times were alarmed by thefe Englith 
tranflations ; aad in order to prevent their increafe, they 
urged the neceffity of reftoring the ufe of Latin Bibles ; and 
to this purpofe Chaucer repreients the religious as collecting 
and depoiiting them in their libraries, and thus with- 
drawing them from fecular priefts and curates, and thus hin- 
dering them from preaching the gofpel to the people. In 

357, when fome fecular priefts were fent from the diocefe of 
Armagh in Ireland, to ftudy divinity at Oxford, they were 
obliged foon to return, becaufe they were not able to pur- 
chale a Bible. Eneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. 
obferved in 1458, concerning the Italian priefts, that they 
did not feem to have ever fo much as read the New Tefta- 
meat ; and Robert Stephens, {peaking of the Sorbonitts, 
fays, that when they are afked in what place of the New 
Teftament any thing was written, they replied, that they had 
read it in Jerom, or in the Decrees, but what the New 
Teitament was they did not know. (See Hody de Bibl. 
Textibus, p. 464.) Indeed, at that time, if copies of the 
Bible had been more frequent, the clergy were generally fo 
ignorant as not to be able to read or underftand Latin. The 
Yatie Bibles were not only fcarce, but much corrupted by 
the careleffnefs of tranfcribers, and the interference of pre- 
fumptuous critics. In 1457, Wickliffe’s followers were be- 
come fo numerous, and copies of his Englifh tranflation of 
the New Teftament fo common, that an Englifh Bible was 
fold for 20s., whereas the price of a portuife, or breviary, was 
6 marks. After the art of printing was introduced into 
England, Latin, Hebrew, and Greek Bibles, and particu- 
larly copies of the New Teftament, became much more com- 
mon ; and accordingly a vicar of Croydon in Surry, is faid 
to have expreffed himfelf to this purpofe, in a fermon 
preached at Peul’s crofs about this time: “* We muft root 
out printing, or printing will root out us.” 

Bizxe, Tindal. For the firtt printed Englih tranflation of 
the Scriptures we are indebted to William Tindal, who, hay- 
ing formed adefign of tranflating the New Teftament from the 
original Greek into English, removed to Antwerpin Flanders, 
for this purpofe. Here, with the affiftance of the learned 
John Fry, or Fryth, burnt for herefy in Smithfield, in 1552, 
and a friar, called William Roye, who fuflered death on the 
fame account in Portugal, he finifhed it, and in the year 1526, 
it was printed either at Antwerp or Hamburgh, without a 
name, in a middle fized 8vo. volume, and without cither 
calendar, concordances in the margin, or table at the end. 
‘Tindal anoexed a piftil at the ache of it, in which he 


“ defyred them that were learned to amende if ought were 
found amyffe.”” Le Long calls this « the New Teftament 
tranflated into Englifh, from the German verfion of Luther;”’ 
but for this degrading appellation he feems to have no other 
authority befides a ftory related by one Cochleus (in Aétis 
Martini Lutheri ad an, 1526, p. 132.), with a view of depre- 
ciating Tindal’s tranflation. Many copies of this tranflation 
found their way into England ; and to prevent their difper- 
fion among the people, and the more effectually to enforce 
the prohibition publifhed in all the diocefes again{t reading 
them, Tonttall, bifhop of London, purchafed all the remaiu- 
ing copies of this edition, and all which he could collect from 
private hands,and committed them to the flames at St. Paul’s 
crofs. The firlt impreffion of Tindal’s tranflation being thus 
difpofed of, feveral other numerous editions were publifhed 
in Holland, before the year 1540, in which Tindal feems to 
have had no intereft, but which found a ready fale, and thofe 
which were imported into England, were ordered to be 
burned. On one of thefe occalions, fir Thomas More, who 
was then chancellor, and who concurred with the bifhop in 
the execution of this meafure, inquired of a perfon, who 
{tood accufed of herefy, and to whom he promifed indemnity 
on confideration of an explicit and fatisfactory anfwer, how 
Tindal fubfitted abroad, and who were the perfons in London 
that abetted and fupported him ;, to which inquiry the here- 
tical convert replied, «* It was the bifhop of London who 
maintained him, by fending a fum of money to buy up the 
impreflion of his Teftament.?? The chancellor fmiled, ad- 
mitted ‘the truth of the declaration, and fuffered the ac- 
cufed perfon toefcape. The people formed a very unfavour- 
able opinion of thofe who ordered the word of God to be 
burned, and concluded, that there muft be an obyious repug- 
nance between the New Teflament, and the doétrines of thofe 
who treated it with this indignity. Thofe who were 
fufpected of importing and concealing any of thefe books, 
were adjudged by fir'T’, More to ride with their faces to the 
tails of their horfes, with papers on their heads, and the 
New Teftaments, and other books which they had difperfed, 
hung about their cloaks, and at the ftandard in Cheapfide to 
throw them into a fire prepared for that purpofe, and to 
be fined at the king’s pleafure. 

When Tonftal’s purchafe ferved only to benefit Tindal, 
and thofe who were employed in printing and felling fuccef- 
five editions of his Teftament, and other meafures for reftrain- 
ing their difperfion feemed to have little or no effect, the pen 
of the witty, eloquent, and learned fir Thomas More, was em- 
gt be again{t the tranflator; and the bifhop granted hima 
icence, or faculty, dated March7, 1527, to have and to read 
the feveral books which Tindal and others publifhed ; and at 
his defire fir Thomas compofed a dialogue, written with much 
humour, and defigned to expofe Tindal’s tranflation, which 
was publifhed in 1529. In this dialogue he alleges, among 
other charges, that Tindal had miftranflated three words of 
great importance, viz. the words prit{ts, church, and charity; 
calling the firft feniors, the fecond congregation, and ihe 
third love. He alfo charges him with changing commonly 
the term grace into favour, confeffion into knowledging, 
pepees into repentance, and a contrite heart into a troubled 
aeart. ‘Ihe bifhop of London had, indeed, ina fermon, de- 
clared, that he had found in it nolefs than 2000 errors, or mif- 
tranflations ; and fir Thomas More difcovered above 1000 
texts by tale, falfely tranflated. In 1530,a royal proclama- 
tion was iffued, by the advice of the prelates and clerks, and 
of the univerfities, for totally fupprefling the tranflation of 
the fcripture, corrupted by William Tindal, The proclama- 
tion fet forth, that it was not neceffary to have the fcriptures 
in the Englifh tongue, and in the hands of the common 
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people ; that the diftribution of them, as to allowing or de- 
nying it, depended on the difcretion of their fuperiors 5 and 
that, confidering the malignity of the time, an Englifh tran{- 
lation of the Bible would rather occafion the continuance, or 
increafe of errors, than any benefit to their fouls. However, 
the proclamation announced the king’s intention, if the pre- 
fent tranflation were abandoned, at a proper feafon, to provide 
that the Holy Scriptures fhould be by great, learned, and 
catholic perfons, tranflated into the Englifh tongue, if it 
fhould then feem convenient. In the mean time, Tindal was 
bufily employed in tranflating from the Hebrew into the 
Englith the five books of Mofes, in which he was affited by 
Miles Coverdale. But his papers being loft by fhipwreck in 
his voyage to Hamburgh, where he defigned to print it, a 
delay occurred, and it was not put to prefs till the year 1530. 
It is a {mall 8vo. printed at different prefles, and with difter- 
enttypes. In the preface he complained, that there was not 
fo much as one i in his New Teftament, if it lacked a tittle 
over its head, but it had been noted, and numbered to the 
ignorant people for an herefy, who were made to believe, that 
there svere many thoufand herefies in it, and that it was fo 
faulty as to be incapable of amendment or correétion. In 
this year he publifhed an anfwer to fir Thomas More’s dia- 
logue, containing his reafon for the changes which he had 
introduced into Fis tranflation. The three former editions 
of Tindal’s Englith New Teftament being all fold off, the 
Dutch bookfellers printed a fourth in this year, in a {maller 
volume and letter. In 1531, Tindal publifhed an Englifh 
verfion of the prophet Jonah, with a prologue, full of invec- 
tive againft the church of Rome. _ Strype fuppofes that be- 
fore his death he finifhed all the Bible but the Apocrypha, 
which was tranflated by Rogers; but it feems more probable 
that he tranflated only the hiftorical parts. In 1534, was 
publifhed a fourth Dutch edition, or the fifth in all, of Tin- 
dal’s New Teftament, in 12mo. In this fame year, Tindal 

rinted his own edition of the New Teftament in Englith, 
which he had diligently revifed and corrected ; to which is 
prefixed a prologue ; and at the end are the piltils of the Old 
Teftament, clofing with the following advertifement, ‘¢ Im- 
printed at Antwerp, by Marten Emperour, anno M. D. 
XXXIV.’? Another editioa was publifhed this year, in 
16to. and printed in a German letter. Hall fays, in his 
Chronicle, printed during the reign of Henry VIII. by 
Richard Grafton, the benefaGtor and friend of Tindal ; 
“¢ William Tindal tranflated the New Tef&tament, and firft 
put it into print ; and he likewife tranflated the five books 
of Mofes, Jofhua, Judicum, Ruth, the books of Kings, and 
books of Paralipomenon, Nehemiah, and the firft of Efdras, 
and the prophet Jonas; and no more of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’” Upon his return to Antwerp, in 1531, king Henry 
VIII. and his council, contrived means to have him feized 
and imprifoned. After long confinement he was condemned 
to death by the emperor’s decree in an aflembly at Augf- 
burg; and in 1536, he was ftrangled at Villefort, near 
Bruffels, the place of his imprifonment, after which his body 
was reduced to afhes. He expired, praying repeatedly and 
carneftly, ‘* Lord, open the king of England’s eyes.’ 
Several editions of his Teftament were printed in the year of 
his.death. ‘Tindal had little or no fkill in the Hebrew, and 
therefore he probably tranflated the Old Teftament from the 
Latin. The knowledge of languages was in its infancy; nor 
was our Englifh tongue arrived at that degree of improve- 
ment, which it has fince attained; it is not, therefore, furprif- 
ing, that there fhould be many faults inthis tranflation which 
need amendment. ‘This, indeed, was a tafk, not for a fingle 
perfon, but'requiring the concurrence of many, in circum- 
tances much more favourable for the execution of it than 


thofe of anexile. Nevyerthelefs, although this tranflation 
is far irom being perfect, few irft tranflations, fays Dr. 
Geddes (Profpectus, p. 88.), will be found preferable to it. 
Tt is aftonifhing, fays this writer, how little obfelete the 
language of it is, even at this day ; and in point of perf{pi- 
cuity, and noble fimplicity, propriety of idiom, and purity 
of ftyle, no Enghfh verfion has yet furpaffed it. 

Bisiz, Coverdale’s. In 1535 the whole Bible, tranflated 
into Englifh, was printed in folio, and dedicated to the 
king by Miles Coverdale, a man greatly efteemed for piety, 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and diligent preaching ; on ac- 
count of which qualities king Edward VI. advanced him to 
the fee of Exeter. Inhis dedication and preface, he obferves 
to this purpofe, that, as to the prefent tranflation, it was 
neither his labour nor his defire to have this work put into 
his hand; but ‘¢ when others were moved by the Holy 
Ghott to undertake the coft of it,”? he was the more bold to 
engage in the execution of it. Agreeably, therefore, to de- 
fire, he fet forth this ‘*{pecial’’ tranflation, not in contempt 
of other men’s tranflations, or by way of reproving them, but 
humbly and faithfully following his interpreters, and that un- 
der correCtion. Ofthefe, he faid, he ufed five different ones, * 
who had tranflated the Scriptures not only into Latin, but 
alfo into Dutch. He further declared, that he had neither ° 
wrefted nor altered fo much as one word for the maimtenance 
of any manner of fect, but had with a clear confcience purely 
and faithfully tranflated out of the foregoing interpreters, 
having only before his eyes the manifeft truth of the Scrip= 
ture. But becaufe fuch different tranflations, he faw, were 
apt to offend weak miads, he added, that there came more 
underftanding and knowledge of the Scripture by thefe 
fundry tranflations, than by all the gloffes of fophitticat 
doétors ; and he therefore defires, that offence might not be 
taken, becaufe one tranflated “ feribe,”? and another “ law- 
yer,’ one ‘‘ repentance,’? and another “ penance,’?- or 
‘* amendment.” This is the firft Englith Bible allowed by 
royal authority ; and alfo the firft tranflation of the whole 
Bible printed in our language. It was called.a ‘ {pecial’? 
tranflation, becaufe it was different from the former Englifh 
tranflations ; as Lewis has fhewn (Hift. Eng. Tranfl. p. 98.) 
by comparing it with Tindal’s. It is divided into fix tomes, 
adorned with wooden cuts, and furnifhed with Seripture re- 
ferences inthe margin. ‘The laft page has thefe words: 
«¢ Prynted in the yeare of our Lorde M.D.XXXYV. and 
fynifhed the fourth day of Oétober.’’ -Of this Bible there 
was another edition in a large 4to. 1550, which was re-pub- 
lithed, with anew title, 1553; and thele, according to Lewis, 
were all the editions of it. Coverdale, in this qdition of the 
Englifh Bible, prefixed to every book the contents of the 
feveral chapters, and not to the particular chapters, which 
was afterwards the cafe; and he likewife omitted all Tin- 
dal’s prologues and notes. Soon after this Bible was 
finifhed, in 1536, lord Cromwell, keeper of the privy-feal, 
and the king’s vicar-general and vicegerent in’ ecclefiattical 
matters, publifhed injunétions to the clergy by the king’s 
authority, the feventh of which was, that every parfon, 
or proprietary of any parifh church within this realm, fhould, 
before the firft of Auguit, provide a book of the whole 
Bible, both in Latin and in Englifh, and lay it in the 
choir, for every man that would, to look and read therein ; 
and fhould difcourage no man from reading any part of 
the Bible either in Latin or Enghth, but rather comfort, 
exhort, and admonifh every man, to read it, as the very 
word of God, and the fpiritual food of a man’s foul, 
&e. ; 

Bisre, Maitthewe’s, or Maithews’s, In 1537, another 
edition of the Englifth Bible was printed by Grafton and 
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‘Whitchurch, at Hamburgh, as fome think, or, as others 
fuppofe, at Malborow, or Marpurg in Heffe, or Marbeck 
in duchy of Wittemberg, where Rogers was fuperin- 
tendant. It bore the name of Thomas Matthewe, and it 
was fet forth with the king’s mo# gracious licence. Mr. 
Wanley is of opinion, that, to the eud of the book of 
Chronicles, this edition is Tindal’s tranflation ; and from 
thence to the end of the apocrypha, Coverdale’s : but Lewis 
(p- 107.) thinks it probcble that the prophecy of Jonah 
fhould be excepted, which Tindal finifhed in his life-time, 
and which is the fame in this edition, and in Coverdale’s 
Bible of 1535. Mr. Warley alfo obferved, thatthe whole 
New Teftament was Tindal’s. Bale fays, Rogers tranf- 
lated the Bible into Englifh, from Genefis to the end of 
Revelation, making ufe of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, and Enghth (i. e. Tindal’s) copies. This book 
contained Tindal’s prologue and notes; and, as Heylin 
fays (Hitt. Ref. fol. 20.), it was no other than the tranf- 
lation of Tindal and Coverdale fomewhat altered. The 
name of Matthewe is allowed to have been fictitious, for 
reafons of prudence; one of which was, that the memory 
of Tindal had become odious tomany. It may well be ad- 
mitted that John Rogers, a learned academic, and the firft 
who was condemned to the flames in the reign of queen 
Mery, was employed by Cranmer to fuperintend this edi- 
tion, and to furnifh the few emendations and additions that 
were thought neceffary. This muft have been the general 
perfuafion in 1555, as the condemning fentence preferved 
by Fox (Aéts, &c. vol. iii. 125.), is “ againft Rogers, 
prieft, alias called Matthew.’? Cranmer prefented a copy 
of this book to lord Cromwell, defiring his interceflion with 
the king for the royal licenfe, that it might be purchafed 
and ufed by all. There are extant two letters (Strype’s life 
of Cranmer, p. 5.) from the archbifhop, on the fubjeé 
of lord Ciobuwett interceffion, exprefling warm approba- 
tion and acknowledgement. ‘ I doubt not,’ fays he, ‘but 
that hereby fuch fruit of good knowledge hall enfue, that 
it fhall well appear hereafter what high and excellent fervice 
you have done unto God and the king; which fhail fo 
much redound to your honour, that, belides God’s reward, 
you fhall obtain perpetual memory for the fame within this 
realm.””—“ This deed you fhall hear of at the great day, 
when all things fhall be opened and made manifeft.”” In 
the year 1538, an injunétion was publifhed by the vicar- 
eneral of the Lbadota, ordaining the pe to provide, 
aa a certain feftival, one book of the whole Bible, of the 
largeft volume in Englifh, and to fet it up in fome conveni- 
ent place within their churches, where their Bg anrciestd 
might moft commodioufly refort to read it. royal de- 
claration was alfo publifhed, which the curates were to read 
in their feveral churches, informing the people, that it had 
leafed the king’s majefty to permit and command the 
Bible, being tranflated into their mother-tongue, to be fin- 
cerel emght by them, and to be openly laid forth in oad 
ith church. But the curates were very cold in this af- 
Ee (Sys Lewis, p. 108.), and read the king’s injunétions 
and declarations in fuch a manner, that fcarcely any body 
could know or underftand what they read. Johnfon ( Hift. 
Account, &c. in bifhop Watfon’s Colletion, p. 94.) adds, 
that they alfo read the word of God contilediyi and that 
they their parifhioners, toa went what they read, 
which they were compelled to read, “to do as they did in 
times pat, and to live as their fathers, the old fathion bring 
the beft.” Fox obferves (Aéts, &c, vol. ii. 516.), that 
the fetting forth of this book much offended Gardiner and 
his fellow bifhops, both for the prologues, and efpecially 
becaufe there was a table in the book’ chicfly about the 


Lord’s fupper, the marriage of priefts, and the mafs, which 
there was jaid not to be Pate in feripture. Strype, how- 
ever, fays, (Life of Cranmer, p. 64.), it was wonderful to 
fee with what joy this book was received, not only among 
the more learned, aud thofe who were noted lovers of the 
reformation, but generally all over England, amoug all the 
common people ; and with what greedinefs God’s word was 
read, and what refort there was to the places appointed for 
reading it. Every one that could, bought the book, and 
bufily read it, or Feud it read: and many elderly perfons 
learned to read on purpofe. During a vacancy in the fee of 
Hereford it was vilited by Cranmer, who enjoined the 
clergy to procure, by the 1{t of Auguft, a whole Bible in 
Latin and Englifh, or, at leaft, a New Teftament in thefe 
languages; to ftudy every day one chapter_of thefe books, 
conferring-the Latin and Englifh together, from the be- 
ginning to the end; and not to difcouraye any layman from 
reading them, but encourage them to it, and to read them 
for the reformation of their lives and knowledge of their 
duty. Inthe courfe of the year 1538, a quarto edition of 
the New Teftament, in the vulgate Latin, and Coverdale’s 
Englith, bearing the name of Hollybuthe, was printed, 
with the king’s licence, by James Nicolfon. Of this an- 
other more correét edition was publifhed-in 1539, in 8vo., 
aud dedicated to lord Cromwell. In 1538, an edition in 
Ato. of the New Teftament, in Englifh, with Erafmus’s 
Latin tranflation, was printed, with the king’s licence, by 
Redman. In this year it was refolved to revife Matthewe’s™ 
Bible, and to print a corre edition of it. With this view 
Grafton went to France, where the workmen were more 
fkilful, and the paper was both better and cheaper than in 
England, and obtained permiffion from Francis I, at the 
requeft of king Henry VIII. to print his Bible at Paris. 
But, notwith{tanding the royal licence, the Inquilitiox in- 
terpofed, aud iffued an order, dated December 17, 1538, 
fummoning the French printers, their Englifh employers, 
and Coverdale the. correGtor of the work, and prohibiting’ 
thém to proceed; and the impreflion, confifting of 2500 
copies, was feized, confifcated, and condemned to the 
flames. Some cheifts, however, of thefe books, efcaped the 
fire, by the avarice of the perfon who was appointed to 
fuperintend the buraing of them; and the Englifh pro- 
prietors, who had fled on the firft alarm, returned to Paris, 
as foon as it fubfided, and not only recovered fome of thefe 
copies, butbrought with them to London the prefles, types, 
and printers, and, refuming the work, finifhed it in the 
following year. 

Brsre, Cranmer’s, or the Great. As foon as the papal 
power was abolifhed in England, and the king’s fupremacy 
fettled by parliament in 1534, Cranmer was very affiduous in 
promoting tranflations of the Holy Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue; well knowing how much the progrefs of the refor- 
mation depended upon this meafure. Accordingly, he moved 
in convocation, that a petition fhould be prefented to the 
king for leave to procure a new tranflation of the Bible. 
This motion was vigoroufly oppofed by Gardiner, bifhop of 
Winchefter, and his party: but Cranmer prevailed. ‘The 
arguments for a new tranflation, urged by Cranmer, and 
enforced by queen Anne Bullen, who had then great in- 
tereft in the king’s affetions, were fo much confidered b 
him, that, notwithftanding the oppofition, public and pri- 
vate, on the part of Gardiner and his adherents, Henry 
gave orders for fetting about it immediately. To prevent 
any revocation of the order, Cranmer, whofe mind was in- 
tent on introducing a free ufe of the Englifh Scriptures by 
faithful and able tranflators, proceeded without delay to 
divide an old Englifh tranflation of the New Teftament into 
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nine or ten parts, which he caufed to be tranfcribed into 
paper-books, and to be diftributed among the moft learned 
bifhops, and others; requiring that they would perfectly 
correét their refpe€tive portions, and return them to him at 
a limited time. When the aflisned day came, every man 
fent his appropriate portion to Lambeth, except Stokefly, 
bifhop of London. - This laudable defign of the archbifhop 
failed; but the bufinefs was executed by other perfons, 
whom he countenanced and encouraged, as we have already 
itated in the preceding articles. In April 1539, Grafton 
and Whitchurch printed the Bible (called the “ Great 
Bible,”) in large folio, «cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
folum.”” A beautiful frontifpiece, defigned by Holben, 
and particularly defcribed and exhibited in an engraving by 
Lewis, p. 122, &¢. was prefixed to it: and im the text, 
thofe parts of the Latin verfior, which are not found in the 
Hebrew or Greek, are inferted in a fmaller letter ; fuch, for 
inftance, as the three verfes of the 14th pfalm, which are 
the sth, 6th, and ‘7th, in the tranflation of the Englith 
liturgy, and the controverted words, 1 Johnv. 7, 8.3 and 
a mark is ufed to denote a difference of reading between the 
Hebrew and Chaldee, afterwards explained in a feparate 
teeatife. In this edition Matthewe’s Bible was revifed, and 
feveral alterations and correGtions were made in the tranfla- 
tion, efpecially in the book of Pfalms. Tindal’s prologues 
and notes, and the notes added by others, in the edition of 
1537, were wholly omitted. Pointing hands, piaced in the 
margin and in the text, fhew the paflages on which thele notes 
were to have been wnitten. Johnfon (ubi fupra, p. 76.) 
calls this third edition of the Scriptures the Bible in the 
large or great volume, afcribes it to the year 1539, and 
fuppofes it to have been the fame which Grafton obtained 
leave to print at Paris. He fays, that Miles Coverdale 
compared the tranflation with the Hebrew, mended it in 
many places, and was the chief direGtor of the work. 
Agreeably to this, Coverdale, in a fermon at Paul’s crofs, 
deiended his tranflation from fome flanderous reports which 
were then raifed againft it, confefling «« that he himfelf now 
faw fome faults, which, if he might review the book once 
again, as he had twice before, he doubted not he fhould 
amend; but for any herefy, he was fure that there was 
none maintained in his tranflation.”? This is related by Dr. 
Fulk; who was one of Coverdale’s auditors. A fecond 
edition of this Bible feems to have been printed either this 
or the next year, by Edward Whitchurch ; but the copy 
is imperfeét and has no date. 

In the courfe of the year 1539, another Bible was printed 
by John Byddell, called ‘* Taverner’s Bible,”’ from the name 
of its conduGtor, Richard Taverner, who was educated at 
Chriftchurch, Oxford, patronifed by lord Cromwell, and 
probably encouraged by him to undertake the work, on ac- 
count of his fkill in the Greek tongue. his is neither a 
bare revifal of the Englifh Bible juft defcribed, nor a new 
verfion; but a kind of intermediate work, being a correc- 
tion of what is called «« Matthews’s Bible,’? many ef whofe 
marginal notes are adopted, and many omitted, and others 
inferted by the editors. It is dedicated to the king, After 
his patron’s death, Taverner was imprifoned in the Tower 
for this work ; but he had the addrefs to reinftate himfelf in 
the king’s favour. Wood (Hift. et Ant. Univ. Oxon. fol. 
1674, |. il. p. 264.) gives a particular account of Taverner; 
attributes his imprifonment to the influence of thofe bifhops 
who were addicted to the Romifh religion; and informs us, 
‘that his verfign was read in churches by royal authority. In 
November 1539, the king, at the interceflion of Cranmer, 
appointed lord Cromwell to take fpecial care that no perion, 
within the realm, fhould attempt to print any Englifh Bible 


for five years, but fuch as fhould be admitted by lord Crom- 
well; and affigns this reafon for the prohibition, that the 
Bible fhould be confidered and perufed in one tranflation 
in order to avoid the manifold inconveniences to which 
human frailty might be Jubje€t from a diverfity of tranfla- 
tions, and the ill ufe that might be made of it. In the 
year 1540; two privileged editions of the Bible, which had 
been printed in the preceding year, iffued from the prefs of 
Edward Whitchurch. Lewis mentions three other impref- 
fions of the “‘ Great Bible,’? which appeared in the courfe 
of this year; two printed by Whitchurch, and one by 
Petyt and Redman. Cranmer wrote a preface for the edi- 
tions of the yéar 1540, from which we learn the opinions 
and praétice of thofe times. In May of this year, the cu- 
rates and parifhioners of every parifh were required, by 
royal proclamation, to provide themfelves with the Bible of 
the largeit volume before the feaft of All-Saints, under the 
penalty of gos. for every month during which they fhould 
be withoutit. The king charged all ordinaries to enforce 
the obfervance of this proclamation ; and he apprized the 
people, that his allowing them the Scripturesin their mother- 
tongue was net his duty, but an evidence of his goodneds and 
liberality to them, of which he exhorted them not to make 
any ill ufe. In May 1541, one edition of Cranmer’s Bible 
was finifhed by Richard Grafton; who, in the November 
following, completed alfo another Bible of the largeft vo- 
lume, which was fuperintended, at the king’s command, 
by Tonital, bifhop of Durham, and Heath, bifhop of 
Rochefter. 

In confequence of the king’s fettled judgment, “that 
his fubjeG&ts fhould be nurfed in Chnift by reading the 
Scriptures,” he again, on the 7th of May, publifhed a 
brief, or decree, for fetting up the Bible of the great vo- 
lume in every parifh church throughout England. How- 
ever, this decree appears to have been very partially and 
reluctantly obferved; and the bifhops were charged, by a 
writer in 1546, with attempting to fupprefs the Bible, un- 
der pretence of preparing a verfion of it for publication 
within feven years. After the death of Cromwell in 1540, 
the bifhops “inclined to popery gained ftrength ; and the 
Englifh tranflation was reprefented to the king as very erro~ 
neous and heretical, and deftruGiive of the harmony and 
peace of the kingdom. In the convocation, affembled in 
Feb. 1542, the archbifhop, in the king’s name, required the 
bifhops and clergy to revife the tranflation of the New Tefta- 
ment, which, for that purpofe, was divided into fourteen 
parts, and portioned out to fifteen bifhops; the Apocalypfe, 
ou account of its difficulty, being affigned to two. Gardiner 
clogged this bufinefs with embarrafling inftruGions ; and 
Cranmer clearly perceiving the refolution of the bifhops io 
defeat the propofed tranflation, procured the king’s confent 
to refer the matter to the two univerfities, againit which the 
bifhops protefted ; but the archbifhop declared his purpofe 
to adhere to the will of the king his mafter. With this 
conteft the bufinefs terminated; and the convocation was 
foon after diffolved. The Romifh party prevailed alfo in 
parliament, which enacted a law that condemned and abo- 
lifhed Tindal’s tranflation, and allowed other tranflations to 
remain in force, under certain reftri€tions. After the pafling 
of this at, Grafton, the king’s printer, was imprifoned ; nor 
was he releafed without giving a bond of 3ool. neither to 
print nor fell any more Englifh Bibles, till the king and the 
clergy fhould agree on a tranflation. In 1544, the Penta- 
teuch was printed by John Day and William Seres ; and in 
1546, the king prohibited by proclamation having and read- 
ing Wickliffe’s, Tindal’s, and Coverdale’s tranflations, and 
forbad the ufe of any other than what was pace Py par- 
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Hament. From the hiftory of Englifh tranflations, during 
the reign of Henry VIII. we leara, that the friends to the 
reformation conducted themfelves with zeal and prudence in 
the great work of introducing and improving Englifh tranf- 
lations of the Bible ; that they encountered many difficulties 
from the dangerous inconftancy of a defpotic prince, and 
from the inveterate prejudices of a ftrong Romifh party ; 
and that the Englifh feriptures were fought after and read 
with avidity by the bulk of the people. 

Upon the acceffion of Edward VI. the fevere flat. 34 & 
35 Henry VILI. c. 1. was repealed, and a royal injunéion 
was publithed, that not only the whole Englith Bible fhould 
be placed in churches, but élfo the paraphrafe of Erafmus in 
Englifh to the end of the four Evangelifts. It was like- 
wile ordered by this injun@ion, that every parfon, vicar, 
curate, &c. under the degree of a bachelor of divinity, fhould 
poffefs the New Teftament, both in Latin and Englifh, with 
the paraphrafe of Erafmus upon it ; and that the bifhops, 
ke. in their vifitations and fynods fhould examiae them, how 
they had profited in the ftudy of the Holy Scriptures. | It 
was alfo appointed that the epiftle and gofpel of the mafs 
fhould be read in Efiglifh; and that on every Sunday and 
holiday, one chapter of the New Teftament in Englifh fhould 
be plainly and diitin@ly read at matins, and one chapter of the 
Old Teftament at even-fong. But, in the year 1549, when the 
book of common prayer, &c. was finifhed, what nearly re- 
fembles our prefent cuftom was enjoined, that after reading 
the Pfalmsin order at morning and evening prayer, two let- 
fons, the firft from the Old Teftament, and the fecond from 
the New Teftament, fhould be read diitin@ly with a loud 
voice. During the courfe of this reign, that is, in lefs than 
7 years and 6 months, eleven impreffions of the whole Eng- 
lith Bible were publifhed, and fix of the Englifh New Tef- 
tament; befidesan Englith tranflation of the whole New Tef- 
tament, paraphrafed by Erafmus. The Bibles were reprint- 
ed, according to the preceding editions, whether Tindal’s, 
Gosertnlo’s; Macliewe's; Cranmer’s, or Taverner’s ; that is, 
with a different text, and different notes. But it is doubted 
by the writer of the preface to king James’s tranflation, 
whether there were any tranflation, or correétion of a tranf- 
lation, in the courfe of this reign. 

In 1562, the ‘Great Bible,” viz. that of Coverdale’s 
tranflation, that had been printed in the time of Henry VIII. 
and alfo in the time of king Edward, was reviewed by arch- 
bifhop Parker, and reprinted for the ufe of the church; and 
this was to ferve till that projefted by his grace was ready 
for publication. See Bifoop’s Bisve. 

Biere, Geneva. Many of the principal reformers having 
been driven to Geneva, during the perfecutions of queen 
Mary’s reign, they publithed, in 1557, an Englith New Tefta- 
ment, printed by Conrad Badius 3 the firft in our language 
which contained the diftinGtions of verfes by numerical 
figures, after the manner of the Greek Teltament, which 
had been publifhed by Robert Stephens in 1551. R. Ste- 
phens indeed, publifhed his figures in the margin ; whereas 
the Geneva editors prefix theirs to the beginning of minute 
fubdivifions with breaks, after our prefent manner. When 

een Elizabeth paffed through London from the ‘Tower to 

er coronation, a pageant was erected in Cheapfide, repre- 
fenting Time coming out of a cave, and leading a perfon 
clothed in white filk, who reprefented Truth, his daughter. 
Truth had the Englith Bible in her band, on which was 
written “ Verbum veritatis.””’ Truth addreffed the queen, 
and prefented her with the book. She kiffed it, held it in 
her haute laid it on her breaft, greatly thanked the city for 
their prefent, and added, that fhe would often and diligently 
read it. Upon a royal vifitation in 1559, the Bible, and 


Erafmus’s paraphrafe, were reftored to churches ; and articles 
of enquiry were exhibited whether the clergy difcouraged 
any from reading any part of the Scriptures. < Minifters 
were alfo enjoined to read every day one chapter of the Bible 
at leaft ; and all who were admitted readers in the church 
were daily to read one chapter at leaft of the Old Telta- 
ment, and another of the New, with good advifement, to 
the encreafe of their knowledge.” 

During this year, the exiles at Geneva publifhed the book 
of Pfalms in Englifh, with marginal notes, and with a dedi- 
cation to the queen, dated February 10. In 1560, the whole 
Bible in 4to. was printed at Geneva by Rowland Hare ; 
fome of the refugees from England continuing in that city 
for this purpofe. The tranflators were bifhop Coverdale, 
Anthony Gilby, William Whittingham, Chriftopher Wood- 
man, Thomas Sampfon, and Thomas Cole ; to whom fome 
add John Knox, John Bedleigh, and John Pullain ; all zea- 
lous Calvinifts, both in do&rine and difcipline: but the chief 
and the moft learned of them were the three firit. Profef- 
fing to obforve the fenfe, and to adhere as much as poflible to 
the words of the original, andin many places to preferve the 
Hebrew phraieology, after the labour and ftudy of two years 
and more, day and night, they finifhed their tranflation, and 
publifhed it ; with an epiltle dedicatory to the queen, and 
another, by way of preface, to their brethren of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. LBefides the tranflation, the editors 
of the Geneva Bible noted in the margin the diverfities of 
fpeech and reading, efpecially according to the Hebrew ; 
they inferted in the text, witl another kind of letter, every 
word that feemed to be neceffary for explaining any particu- 
lar fentence ; in the divifion of the verles, they followed the 
Hebrew examples, and added the number to each verfe ; 
they alfo noted the principal matters, and the arguments, 
both foreach book and each chapter ; they fet over the head 
of every page fome remarkable word or fentence, for helping 
the memory ; they introduced brief annotations for afcer- 
taining the text, and explaining obfcure words; they fet 
forth with figures certain places in the books of Mofes, of 
the Kings, and Ezekiel, which could not be made intelli- 
gible by any other defcription ; they added maps of divers 
places and countries, mentioned in the Old and New 'Teita- 
ment ; and they annexed two tables, one for the interpreta- - 
tion of Hebrew names, and the other containing all the chief 
matters of the whole Bible. Of this tranflation, there were 
above 30 editions in folio, 4to., or 8vo., moftly printed by 
the queen’sand king’s printer, from the year 1560 to 1616. 
Editions of it were, likewife printed at Geneva, Edinburgh, 
and Amfterdam. To fome editions of the Geneva Bible, 
e.g. to thofe of 1599 and of 1611, is fubjoined Beza’s 
tranflation of the New Teftament, englifhed by L. Tomp- 
fon. (See Rhemifh Binuez.) Dr. Geddes (Gen. Anfwer, 
tee 4 4.) gives an honourable teftimony to the Geneva 
tranflation ; and hefitates not-in declaring, that he thinks 
it in general better than that of king James’s tranflators. 

Binre, Bifkop’s. In the year 1568, the Bible, propofed 
by archbifhop Parker three io before, was completed 
This edition, according to Le Long, was undertaken by 
royal command ; and it is mentioned by Strype, to the ho- 
nour of the archbifhop, that he had refolution to perform 
what Cranmer, as oppofed by the bifhops of his days, had 
in vain endeavoured to accomplifh. In this performance, 
diftiné&t portions of the Bible, at leatt 15 ia number, were 
allotted to fele& men of learning and abilities, appointed, as 
Fuller fays, by the queen’s commiffion ; and, accordingly, 
at the boriniek of each part, the edition of 1568 has the: 
initial letters of each man’s name to the end of the firlt 
epiltle to the Corinthians ; c.g. at the end of the PAPE NEY 
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W.E. for Wilkam, bifhop of Exeter, whofe allotment ended 
there; at the end of Ruth, R. M. for Richard Menev- 
enfis, or bifhop of St. David’s; to whom pertained the 
fecond allotment ; and fo of the reft. But it fill remains 
uncertain, who, and whether one or more, revifed the reit of 
the N.'T. Eight of the perfons employed were bifhops ; 
whence the book was called the ‘* Bifhop’s Bible,” and the 
«¢ Great Englifh Bible.” The archbifhop employed other 
critics to compare this Bible with the original languages, 
and with the former tranflations; one of whom was Laurence, 
aman famous in thofe times for his knowledge of Greek, 
whofe caftigations the bifhop’s Bible followedexadly. His 
grace alfo fent inftru€tions concerning the method which 
his tranflators were to obferve ; and recommended the ad- 
dition of fome fhort marginal notes, for the illuftration or 
correétion of the text. But the particulars of thefe inftruc- 
tions are not known. . The archbifhop, however, directed, 
reviewed, and finifhed the whole ; which was printed and 
publifhed in 1568, in a large folio fize, and with a beautiful 
Englift letter, on royal paper; and embellifhed w:th feveral 
cuts of the moft remarkable things in the O. and N. T’. and 
Apocrypha, maps cut inwood, and other draughts engraven 
on copper. It has many marginal references and notes, and 
many wfeful tables. It has numerous infertions between 
brackets, andin a fmaller chara€ter; which are equivalent 
to the italics afterwards ufed by James’s tranflators. Dr. 
Geddes is of opinion, (Letter to the bifhop of London, 
p. 33.) that italic fupplements were firft ufed by Anas 
Montasus, who died in 1598: he feveral additions from 
‘the vulgar Latin, inferted in the Great Bible,” are omitted; 
and verfe 7 of 1 John v. which was before diftinguifhed by 
its being printed in a different letter, is here printed without 
any diftin@ion; and the chapters are divided into verfes. 
In the following year, 1569, it was again publifhed in large 
Svo. for the uie of private families. This Bible was re- 
printed in 1572, in large folio, with feveral corre€tions and 
amendments, and feveral prolegomena; thisis called *¢ Mat- 
thew Packer’s Bible.”? With regard to this Bible, Lewis 
(p. 61.) obferves, that the editions of it are moftly in folio 
and 4to., and that he never heard but of one in 8vo. ; for 
which he fuppofes this to be the reafon, that it was princi- 
pally defigned forthe ufe of churches. In the convocation 
of the province of Canterbury, which met in Apmil, 1571, 
a canon was made, enjoining the church-wardens to fee, that 
the Hely Bible be in every church in the largeft volumes, 
if convenient; and it was likewife ordered, that every arch- 
bifhop and bifhop, every dean and chief refidentiary, and 
every archdeacon, fhould have one of thefe Bibles in their 
cathedrals and. families. 
churches for forty years; though the Geneva Bible was 
more read in private houfes. . For king James’s opinion of 
it, fee King James’s Bisue. 

Binz, Rhemifh. After the tranflation of the Bible by 
the bifhops, two other private verfions had been made of 
the New Teftament; the firft by Laur. Tomfon, under- 
fecretary to fir Francis Walfingharm, made from Beza’s 
Latin edition, together with the notes of Beza, publifhed 
in 1576, in 8vo. and afterwards in 1599, varying very little 
from the Geneva Bible; the fecond, by the papifts at 
Rheims, in 1582, in 4to. called the ‘“¢ Rhemifh Bible,” or 
« Rhemifh Teftament.”? Thefe finding it impoffible to 
keep the people from having the feriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, refolved to give a verfion of their own, as favourable 
to their caufe as might be. — It was printed on a large paper, 
with a fair letter and margin. One complaint againtt it 
was, its being tranflated from the vulgate Latin, and retain- 
ing a multitude of Hebrew and Greek words untranflated, 


This tranflation was ufed in the - 


for want, as the editors exprefs it, of proper and adequate 
terms in the Englifh to render them by ; as the words azymes, 
tunike, rational, holocauft, prepuce, pajche, &c, whence Fuller 
called it, in his quaint manner, ‘a tranflation which needed _ 
to be tranflated,”” and Fuller fays that ‘* by all means they 
laboured to fuppreis the light of truth, under one pretence 
oy other.”? They added larze annotations, to fhew, as they 
fay, the itudious reader, in moft places pertaining to the con- 
troverfies of thofe times, both the heretical corruptions, and 
falfe deductions, and alfo the apoftolic traditions, the expo- 
fitions of the holy fathers, the decrees of the Catholic church, 
and moft ancient councils Some have faid, that it was 
printed in a moft coftly manner, in order to put it out of the 
power of common people to purchafe it ; but if any of the 
laity fecretly procured one of thefe Rhemifh Teftaments, 
he durft not own that he had read it, without previoufly ob- 
taining from his fuperior a licence for this purpofe. Many 
of the copies were feized by the queen’s fearchers, and con- 
fifeated; and Th.-Cartwright was folicited by fecretary 
Walfingham to refute it; but after a good progrefs made 
therein, archbifhop Whitgift prohibited his farther proceed- 
ings therein, as judging it improper the dottrine of the 
church of Engiand fhould be committed to the defence of 
a puritan, and appointed Dr. Fulk in his place, who refuted 
the Rheimifts with great fpirit and learning. Cartwright’s 
refutation was alfo afterwards publifhed in 1618, under arch- 
bifhop Abbot, together with the Rhemifh tranflation. This 
procedure was much more agreeable to the true {pirit of 
proteftantifm, than the aét of feizing and burning the 
copies; ‘argument being the only weapon (fays the truly ex- 
cellent primate Newcome), which fhould bewielded to defend 
Chriftianity, or any mode cf profeffing it.”?_ Other editions 
were printed at Antwerp, in 1600, and in r2mo. at the fame 
place, in 1630, and at Paris, in 4to. in 1633. Within 30 
years after their New Teftament, the Roman Catholics pub- 
lithed a tranflation of the Old, at Doway, hence called the 
«¢ Doway Bible,’’ in two 4to. volumes, the former in 1609, 
the other in 1610, from the Vulgate, with annotations. 
It is faid that the tranflators were William Allyn, after- 
terwards cardinal, Gregory Martin, and Richard Briitow ; 
and that the annotator was Thomas Worthington. But 
fome (Le Long. 418.) afcribe the verfion of the New Tefta- 
ment chiefly to William Rayneld. 

Bisue, King James’s. The lat Englifh Bible was that 
which proceeded from the Hampton-court conference, in 
1603, where many exceptions being made to the Bifhop’s 
Bible, king James gave order for a new one; not as the 
preface expreffes it, for atranflation altogether new, nor yet 
to make of a bad one a good one, but to make a good one 
better, or of many good one beft. On the fecond day of 
this conference, Dr. Reynolds, the fpeaker of the Puritans, 
moved his majefty, that a new tranflation of the Bible might 
be undertaken; becaufe thofe which were allowed in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were corrupt, and 
fuch verfions as were extant were not anfwerable to the 
truth of the original. It has been obferved by learned men 
with regard to the tranflators in the reign of Henry VIII. 
that they followed Erafmus and Sebaftian Munitter too 
clofely ; of the Geneva verfion, that it was formed too faith- 
fully on the model of Beza; and of the Bifhop’s Bible, that 
it was not fufficiently exact, but full of errors, becaufe its 
conduétors departed from the Hebrew, and trod too exatly 
in the footfteps of the Greek. In reply to Dr. Reynolds, 
the king faid, that he had never yet feen a Bible well tranf- 
lated into Enelifh; though he confidered the Geneva tranf- 
lations as the worft. On the fuggettion of Bancroft, bifhop 
of London, he forbad marginal notes ; fome of the Geneva 
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rotes having beca, in his opinion, very partial, untrue, 
feditious, and favouring too much of dangerous and traite- 
rous conceits.”” In 1604, the king commiffioned fifty-four 
learned men of the two univerfities, and of other places, to 
confer together, fo that nothing fhould pafs without a general 
confent, 1n order to make a new and more correét tranfla- 
tion of the Bible. Such of thefe as furvived till the com- 
mencement of the work were divided into fix clafles. Ten 
were to meet at Weitminiter, and to tranflate from the Pen- 
tateuch to the end of the fecond book of Kings. Eight, 
afflembled at Cambridge, were to finifh the reft of the hifto- 
rical books, and the Hagiographa. At Oxford, feven were 
to undertake the four greater prophets, with the lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, and the twelve minor prophets. The 
epiftles of St. Paul, and the remaining canonical epiftles, 
were allotted to another company of feven, at Weftmintfter. 
om company of eight, at Oxford, were to tranflate the 

ur gofpels, the AGts of the Apoitles, and the Apocalypfe. 
Laflly, another company of feven, at Cambridge, had aflign- 
ed tothemthe Apocrypha, including the prayer of Manaffeh. 
The king prefcribed certain rules, which the tranflators 
were required carefully to obferve. The ‘Bifhop’s Bible 
was to be the flandard, from which as few deviations as pof- 
fible were to be allowed; the names of the prophets, and 
the holy writers, with the other names in the text, were to 
be retained as near as poffible to their vulgar ufe; the old ec- 
elefiaftical words were to be retained, as the word ‘* church,”” 
which was not to be tranflated “‘ congregation,” &c:; of 
words admitting divers fignifications, thole wereto be retained 
which had been moft commonly ufed by the moft eminent, or 
moft ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the 
place, and the analogy of faith; the divifion of the chapters 
wes to remain with as little alteration as poflible ; no marginal 
notes were to be intreduced, except forthe explanation ot He- 
brew or Greck words, which couldnot without circumlocution 
be duly expreffed; quotations were to be annexed in the mar- 
gin, forthe purpofe of referring from one {cripture toanother ; 
every particular perfon of each company was to take the fame 
chapter or chapters, and having feparately tranflated his 
appropriate part, all were to meet, to compare what they 
had done, and to agree as to that which fhould remain; when 
any oe was finifhed by the company, it was to be referred 
to the reft for their ferious and judicious confideration; if 
any doubt or difference occurred, it was to be fettled at a 
general meeting ; with refpect to places of fpecial obfeurity, 
the opinion db iniaes ‘ons was to be obtained by letters 
addreffed to them for this purpofe ; and {kilful perfons were 
requefted to tranfmit any obfervations that might be of ufe 
to the company, either at Weftmin{ter, Cambridge, or Ox- 
ford ; the directors in each company were to be the deans of 
Weltminfter and Chetter, for that place, and the king’s pro- 
feffors in the Hebrew and Greek, in each univerfity : and 
the following tranflations, if they agreed better with the 
text than the Bifhop’s Bible, were to be ufed, viz. ‘Tin- 
dal’s, Matthewe’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, or the Great 
Bible, printed in 1539 and 1540, by Whitchurch and Graf- 
ton, and the Geneva Bible. The king alfo intimated his 
pleafure,that three or four of the molt eminent and grave 
divines of the univertity, afligned by the vice-chancellor, upon 
conference with the reft of the heads, fhould be overfeers of 
the tranflations, as well Hebrew as Greek. ‘The tranfla- 
tion was begun in the {pring of 1607, and the completion 
of it occupied almoft three years. When the whole was 
finifhed, and three copies ®f it were fent to London, one 
from Cambridge, a fecond from Oxford, anda third from 
Wefltminfler, two were chofen from the joint companies 
— a “ee at thofe places, to review and polit it. 
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The two from the Cambridge companies were Mr. John 
Bois, fellow of St. John’s college, and Mr. Andrew Downes, 
profeffor of Greek. Thefe daily met their fellow-labourers 
in Stationers’ hall, London; where, in nine months, they 
completed their tafk, and received, each of them, by the 
week 30]. from the Company of Stationers, whereas,  be- 

fore they had nothing.”? ~The whole was, at aft, reviewed 
by Bilfon, bifhop of Winchefter, and Dr. Myles Smyth, after- 
wards bifhop of Gloucefter, who prefixed arguments to the 

feveral books; and the latter was ordered to write the pre- 
face. Thisedition of the Bible, with the preface and a dedi- 
cation to the king, was firft publifhed in London, ja the 

year 1611; and is commonly called « King James’s Bible.” 

Several editions of it were publifhed in 4to. and in 8vo. ; 

and. particularly one by R. Barker, in 1613. In fome 

editions of this Bible, betwixt 1638 and 1685, an alteration 

is introduced in As vi. 3. where, inftead of « We may ap- 

point,” is inferted “ 2 may appoint,’? which has been 

charged on the Independents. But as the firft Bible in 

which it was obferved is that printed at Cambridge by Buck 

and Daniel, in 1638, it is probably an error of the prefs, 

without any defign to favour any particular party. In 1660, 

a beautiful edition of this Bible in folio, with choro raphical 

cuts, engraven by Ogilby, was printed at Cambridge, by 

John Field ; and another edition was printed in 8vo. at 

Amfterdam, in 1664, by John Canne, a leader of the Eng- 

lith Brownilts, with marginal notes, fhewing Scripture to 

be the bett interpreter of Scripture. The editor has pre- 

fixed a preface ; and the Apocrypha is omitted. A very fine 

edition of this Bible was publifhed in a large folio, in 1701, > 
under the direétion of Dr.'Tenifon, archbifhop of Canterbury, 

with chronological dates, and an index, by bifhop Lloyd, and 

tables of feripture meafures by bifhop Cumberland; but this 

edition abounds with typographical errors. After this tranf- 

lation, allthe other verfions dropped, and fell into difufe, ex- 

cept the Epiftles and Gofpels in the Common Prayer Book, 

which were {till continued, according to the Bifhop’s tranf- 

lation, till the alteration of theliturgy in 1661, and the Pfalms 

and Hymns, which are to. this day as in the old verfion. 

About the time when king James refolved on a new tranf- 
lation of the Bible, another tranflation was finifhed by Mr. 
Ambrofe Uther, elder brother of the learned. primate of 
Armagh of the fame name. It was never printed ; but is 
preferved in MS. in 3 vols. 4to, in the library of Trinity 
college at Dublin. In 1764, Mr. Anthony Purver publithed 
a new tranflation of the Bible, at London, in 2 vols. folio. 
We have alfo had feveral tranflations of the New Teftament, 

fee Testamenr) and of particular books and parts of the 
Old and NewrTeftament, the principal of which will be 
noticed in their proper places. 

Learned perfons have entertained very different opinions 
concerning the accuracy and value of the tranflation, made'by 
order of king James, and now in common ufe. Bifhop New- 
come, the late much refpected primate of Ireland, has given an 
abftra& of thefe opinions. Selden recommends it as the “ beft 
tranflation in the world.”? The committee for religion in the 
time of Cromwell, A.D 1656, whillt they pretended to dif 
cover fome miftakes in it, lowedit to be the belt extant ;”” 
Walton, in his “ Prolegomena,” highly commends it; and 
Poole, in his **Synoptis, &c.”’ fays, that “in this royal 
verfion occur very numerous {pecimens of great learning and 
{kill in the original langyages, and of an uncommon acn- 
men and judgment.” In the “ Bibliotheca Siteraria,’’ 
A.D 1723, it is obferved, that “ it made its way by general 
confent and approbation, without the interpofition of autho- 
rity to enforce it. A fure argument that it is generally 
eftcemed the belt we have; though it has ftill many con- 
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fiderable faults, and: very much needs another review.”? Dr, 
Wells, in his general preface to the O. T. profefles to cor- 
rect it, * either where it does not give the true fenfe of the 
original, or where the true fenfe is not well exprefled,’”? ac- 
cording to the modern idiom. The author of an “ Eflay for 
a New. Tranflation of the Bible, &c.”’ 1727, after {peaking 
in praife of this veriiop, recommends the attempt to give a 
more exact tranflation thaa any that has hitherto appeared ; 
and he adds. “it were indeed to be wifhed, that thofe who 
are *, power did.employ men.of true learning, and folid 
piety, free from bigotry and blind zeal, in fo noble and necef{- 
fary a work.’ “ Ipnumerable inftances,’”’ fays Blackwall in 
his “ Sacred Claffics,” might be made (in the Englifh Bible} 
of faulty tranflations of the divine original; which cither 
weaken its fenfe, or debafe and tarnifh the beauty of its 
language.’ He alfo obferves, that ‘‘ a new tranflation can 
give no offence to people of found judgment and confidera- 
tion; becaufe every body, converfant in thefe matters, and 
unprejudiced, mult acknowledge, that there was leis occafion 
to change the old verfion into the prefent, than to change 
the prefent into a new one.’?— Such an accurate and ad- 
mirable tranflation, proved and fupported by found criticifm, 
would quafh and filence moft of the objeCtions of pert and 
profane cavillers, which chiefly proceed from their want of 
penetration and difcernment of the conneétion of the argu- 
ment, and their ignorance of the manner and phrafe, of the 
divine writings. It would likewife remove the feruples of 
many pious and conf{cientious Chriftians.’”-—“A new divi- 
fon of the facred books into chapters, fections, and periods, 
might be fo contrived and managed as to make a new edition 
very commodious and beautiful; which would overbalance 
all inconveniences which fuperitition and weaknefs could pre- 
tend might arife from alterations, and make a victorious and 
fpeedy way to the favour and full approbation of the world.” 
‘There is hardly one chapter in the N. T., fays this author, 
that is not faultily divided, in confequence of which, the 
connection and meaning of particular paflages are rendered 
confufed and obfcure; whillt the ftyle is materially injured. 
«Tt is, with pleafure and jult veneration,’”? he continues, 
*“to the memory of our learned and judicious tranflators, 
that I acknowledge their verfion in the main, to be faithful, 
clear, and folid. But no man can be fo fuperttitioufly devo- 
ted to them, but muft own that a confiderable number of 
paflages are weakly and imperfe€tly, and not a few falfely, 
rendered. And no wonder ; for fince their time there have 
been great improvements in the knowledge of antiquity, and 
advancements in critical learning, &c.” ‘* If ever’? (fays Dr. 
Waterland, Scripture Vindicated), ‘a proper time fhould 
come for revifing and correéting our laft Engitfh tranflation, 
which, though a very good one, and upon the whole f{earce 
inferior to any, yet is undoubtedly capable of very great 
improvements, &c.’’ Doddridge, Wefley, Wynne, Pilking- 
ton, Purver, Worfley, Prieftley, &c. &c. exprefs themfelves 
to the fame purpofe. “ To confirm and illuftrate the holy 
Scriptures,”’ {ays the eminently ingenious and learned bifhop 
Lowth (Vifitation Sermon at Durham, 1758), ‘to evince 
their truth, to thew their confiftence, to explain their mean- 
ing, to make them more generally known and ftudied, more 
eafily and perfeCtly underftood by all; to remove the diffi- 
culties, that difcourage the honeft endeavours of the un- 
learned, and provoke the malicious cavils of the half-learned : 
this is the moft worthy object that can engage our attention ; 
the moft important end to which our labours in the fearch 
of truth can be dire&ted. And here I cannot but mention 
that nothing would more effeGtually conduce to this end, 
than the exhibiting of the holy feriptures themfelves to the 
people in a more advantageous and jut light, by an accue 
i 2 


rate revifal of our vulgar tranflation by public authority, 
This hath often been repreiented; and, I hope, will not 
always be reprefented in vain.’ he Jate archbifhop 
Secker delivers fimilar fentiments in his “* Latin fpeech in- 
tended to have been made at the opening of the Convoca- 
tion in 1761, printed at the end of his charges ;’? London, 
1769, p- 363. To the fame purpofe are the declarations 
of Dr. Durell, in his * Critical Remarks on Job, &c.’? 
Oxf. 1772. pref. p. 6.3 of bifhop Lowth, in his ‘* Prelim. 
Diff. to [faiah,”’ 4to. Lond. 1778, p. 69.3; of Dr. White, 
in his “ Revifal of the Englith Tranflation of the O. T. re- 
commended,”’ Oxf. 1779, p. 8, 9, &c. &c. Dr. Kennicott, 
Green, and Blayney, excellent judges on this fubje&, have 
concurred in the fame opinion, of the neceffity and utility 
of either a new tranflation or a revifal of the old one. The 
late Dr. Geddes, in his ** Profpe&tus of a new Tranflation 
of the Holy Bible,”’ 4to. Glafg. 1786, p. 2. expreffes him- 
felf in the following language. “The higheft eulogiums 
have been made on the tranflation of James [., both by our 
own writers, and by foreigners; and indeed, if accuracy, 
fidelity, and the ftricteft attention to the letter of the text, 
be fuppofed to conftitute the qualities of an excellent verfion, 
this, of all verfions, muft, in general, be accounted the moft 
excellent. Every fentence, every word, every fyllable, every 
letter and point, feemto have been weighed with the niceft ex- 
aCtitude, and expreffed, either in the text or the margin, with 
the greateft precifion. Pagninus himfelfis hardly moreliteral; 
and it was well remarked by Robertfon, above 100 years 
ago, that it may ferve for a lexicon of the Hebrew language, 
as well as for a tranflation. It is, however, confeffedly, not 
without its faults. Betides thofe that are common to it with 
every verfion of that age, arifing from faulty originals, and: 
Maloretic prepofitions :’”? it has its own intrinfic and pecu- 
liar blemifhes, which Dr. Geddes enumerates. Froma fue 
perftitious attention to render the Hebrew and Greek into 
literal Englifh, its authors adopted modes of expreffion which 
are abhorrent from the Englifh idiom; and perhaps from 
that of all other modern tongues. There is alfo a manifeft 
want of uniformity in the mode of tranflating, which is 
owing to the variety of perfons employed. The books called 
apocrypha are, in Dr. Geddes’s opinion, generally tranf- 
lated better than the reft of the Bible; for which one rea- 
fon may be, that the tranflators of them were not cramped 
by the fetters of the Mafora. The tranflators of this ver= 
fion miftook the true meaning of a great many words and 
fentences by depending too much on modern lexicons, and 
by paying too httle attention to the ancient verfions. For 
various reafons they incumbered their verfion with a load of 
ufelefs Italics ; often without the leaft neceflity, and almoft 
always to the detriment of thetext. Like other tranflators 
of their day, they were too much guided by theological 
fyftems, and feem, on fome occafions, to have allowed their 
religious prejudices to have gotten the better of their judg- 
ment. Befides, through the conftant fluctuation and pro- 
grefs of living languages, there are many words and phrafes, 
in the vulgar verfion, now become obfolete, of which mo- 
dern writers have feleGted a great variety. The conftruGion 
alfo is lefs grammatical than the prefent ftate of our language 
feems to allow ; and the arrangement of the words and fen- 
tences is often fuch as produces obfcurity and ambiguity. 
Dr. Campbell, in his preface to “¢ The Four Gofpels tranf- 
lated 5”? Dr. Symonds, in his ‘ Obfervations on the Ex- 
pediency of revifing the prefent Englifh verfion of the Four 
Gofpels, and of the As of the Apoftles ;” Mr. Wakefield, 
in his *¢ T'ranflation of the N. T.;’? and Mr. Ormerod, in 
his “¢ Short Specimen fer an Improvement in fome parts of 
the prefent Tranflation of the QO. T.;”” unite in recommend- 
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ing a revifal of our prefent tranflation. Dr. Symonds, in 

icular, examines the grounds of an opinion advanced by 
aes in his “ Englith Grammar,” p. 93, and alfo by 
many others, which is, that the vulgar tranflation of the 
Bible is the beft ftandard of the Englifh language. Dif- 
tinguifhing between the terins one of the ftandards, and the 
bef itandard, which are very different, he allows that the 
plain and fimple turn of expreffion, refulting from the choice 
of old Englith words, may entitle our verfion to the former 
appellation, and yet many other circumftances mutt be unit- 
ed to confirm its claim to the latter. Accordingly, he fug- 
gelts the following inquiries: “Are the words and phrafes, 
employed by our tranflator, generally placed in their pro- 
per order? Are they fo arranged as to preclude all obfcurity 
and ambiguity ? Do we always find the antecedent to which 
the relatives refer? Hath a nght attention been paid to the 
modes and times of verbs? And is there adue propriety 
obferved in the ufe of particles, upon which the clearnefs of 
a fentence chiefiy depends??? ‘Che want of conformity to 
thefe rules, or to the greater part of them, wili not allow 
our verfion of the Bible to lay claim to the appellation of the 
b¢ft Randard of our language. Many other opinions of very 
refpeétable writers, decidedly in favour of an improved ver- 
fion of the Bible, might be added to thofe that are above 
cited. Objeétions, however, have been urged-againk it, by 
Dr. Vicefimus Knox, in his ‘ Effays Moral and Literary,” 
and alfo by others; and they have been examined and ob- 
wiated by the late primate of Ireland, Dr. Newcome, who 
avows his opinion, that nothing would be more beneficial to 
the caufe of religion, or more honourable to the reign and 
age in which it was patronifed and executed, than an im- 
proved Englifh verfion of the Scriptures. 

It has been faid, that a new verfion of the Bible is quite un- 
neceflary. But although our Englifh tranflation, or any tranf- 
lation extant, contains all things neceffary to falvation, yet in 
common language a meafure is faid to be neceffary, when it is 
highly expedient. Let any competent fcholar ftudy the Bible 
in the original languages,and then pronounce whether our au- 
thorized verfion is not capable of amendment and improye- 
ment, in numberlefs places, many of which muft be confider- 
ed as very important. If every part of Scripture be intend- 
ed to aniwer fome important purpofe, as it certainly is, or 
it would not have been given to us, every part ought to be 
jae into the hands of Chriftians as free as poflible from ob- 

curity and error. Some miftakes, among many that may 
be deemed {mall, are foconfiderable as to deprive Chriftianity 
of much folid evidence, and furnith the Sceptic with his 
moft formidable weapons. Whilft it is acknowledged that 
our prefent verfion contains every thing neceflary to falvation, 
it may be alleged that if this be a fufficient reafon for not 
correcting thofe faulty paflages which admit of correétion, 
it would be a fufficient reafon for throwing them out of it 
aftogether. But as our heavenly Father has been pleafed to 
favour his creatures with additional light, it would ill become 
us to permit any of this light to be obfcured, or to pretend 
that it is not wanted. If, according to the conceflions of 
fome of the objectors to a new verfion, the faith and practice 
of illiterate perfous are fometimes affected by the reli ver- 
fion, and if, in fome inftances, its obfcurity would be re- 
moved ; religion is a matter of fuch great concern as to de- 
mand from thofe who watch over its interefts, that even 
thefe defeéts thould be reétified. It is dangerous to retain 
uy known errors in our national verfion ; they operate dif- 
ferently on different minds; nor is it eafy to eftimate their 
degree or effets. The opinions and conduét not only 
of the unlearned, but of the learned themfelves, who do 
not carefully examine the Scriptures, have in fat been 


ftrongly influenced in matters of acknowledged import- 
ance, by corrupt drei or miitranilationsof avery few texts. 
It has again been objected, that a new tranflation is an 
extremely dangerous attempt ; that nothing would more im- 
mediately tend to fhake the bafis of the eftablifhment; and 
that it would be imprudent to fnock the minds of fome very 
devout and well-meaning people, by an innovation which 
they could not help confidering as'an infult on heaven. A 
meafure of this kind would tend to fhake the faith of thou- 
fands, to whom it were impoflible to demonttrate the necef- 
fity of a change, or the principles on which it was condu@- 
ed. Perfons of this clafs would lofe their veneration for the 
old verfion, without acquiring fufficient confidence in ‘the 
new: and the benefits muft be great indeed, that can com> 
penfate even for the remotett poflibility of fuch anevil. ‘To 
this mode of objecting it has been replied, that it does not 
immediately affe& the merits of the queftion, but it arraigns 
the prudence of introducing a correct verfion, as a mealure 
from which dangerous effects, and not folid advantages, will 
be apt to arife on the whole. Whatever tends, it has been 
faid, to the perfection of an eftab'ifhment, would not fhake ~ 
it, but give it {plendour, itrength, and fecurity. An ac- 
curate verfion would refleét the higheft honour on our na- 
tional church, and may be ranked in an eminent degree 
among thefe meafures, which would fix it on a bafis as firm 
as truth, virtue, and Chriftianity. Such a work would be 
as natural a fubjeét for the praife of all Proteftant countries, 
as king James’s Bible was for the honourable teltimony born 
to it by thefynodof Dort. It ought alfo to be recolle&ed, 
that after Coverdale’s tranflation had received the fanétion 
of authority, the Bibles of Matthewe, Cranmer, Taverner, 
archbifhop Parker, and James I. were all innovations in their 
day; and yet that, confidered as different verfions, they pro- 
duced no civil or ecclefiaftical commotion, no violent agita- 
tion in the minds of men, refembling thofe which are now 
apprehended and prediéted. Befideés, a tranflation by au- 
thority ought to fuperfede all others from its intrinfic ex- 
cellence ; and it would of courfg fuperfede them by the fre- 
quency, corre¢tnefs, and cheapnefs of its editions, as king 
James’s did that of Geneva, notwithitanding the preference 
given to it by the Calvinifts. Moreover, it is hard to con- 
ceive, hor: the faith of thoufands can be fhaken by remov- 
ing ftumbling-blocks, inftead of retaining them. Abfurd 
belief and corrupt pratice arife from an ignorance of the 
Scriptures ; not from the beft human inducements and affift- 
ances to fearch and underftand them. It is the nature of 
truth, and efpecially of divine truth, to captivate thofe who 
contemplate it, in proportion as the veil is withdrawn, and 
its genuine features appear. If ill-founded il ha fhould 
exilt among the people, ‘their teachers fhould ferioufly la- 
bour to remove them. Thefe prejudices are fuch, as far as 
they exift, which might be eafily removed, or which would 
not deferve to be regarded. Befides, the public mind might 
be prepared for it, and difpofed to acquietce in it by previ- 
ous and frequent recommendations of it on the part of ecclefi- 
aflics, who derive weight from their rank, and, which 1s the 
highett of all ranks, fays a primate of Ireland, from their re- 
putation. A repeated difcuffion of the topics, that involved 
the necellity, expediency, and utility of a new verfion, in dif- 
courfe, in the pulpit, and from the prefs, and the concurrence 
of the belt, the wifelt, the moft learned, and the greatelt, in 
the recommendation, patronage, and conduct of an amended 
verfion, would give the bulk of the commimity as great a 

confidence in it as they ever repofed in any preceding one, 
Some, indeed, may fay, “ Let us introduce no change’; 
for we cannot tell what further change may be required of 
us.” Had this kind of lukewarm and timid reafoning been 
Uu2 regarded, 
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regarded, neither the reformation, nor the revolution, could 
have taken place; and we fhould have been {till fubje@ to 
Romifh fuperitition, and to defpotic power. — It is certainly 
not lefs the part of wifdom and magnanimity to give up what 
is wrong, than refolutely to maintain what is right. 

Tt has been further argued, that the prefent tranflation 
derives an advantage from its antiquity, greatly fuperior to 
any which could arife from a correQion of its inaccuracies. 
Hence it would follow, that the verfions of Tindal, Wick- 
liffe, and Jerom, rife in excellence. But no age or pre{crip- 
tion can authorife error ; and it is obftinacy to defend in any 
verfion, however ancient or venerable, what cannot be ration- 
ally defended. Although it be defirable that the grave an- 
cient caft fhould prevail in an Englifh tranflation of the Bible, 
a tranflation may neverthelefs become too antiquated ; and 
in fa€& our own Bible retains words and forms of {uch re- 
mote ufe, that fome of them are not underftood, even by in- 
telligent readers, and many of them are rather harfh and 
uncouth,-than venerable and majettic. 

But it has been faid, that the prefent tranflation ought to 
be retained in our churches, on account of its intrinfic beauty 
and excellence. The language, though fimple and natural, 
is rich and expreffive. Even in the literal tranflation of the 
Pfalms, there are paflages exquifitely beautiful and irrefifubly 
tran{fporting ; and where the fenfe is not clear, nor the con- 
nection of ideas obvious at firft fight, the mind is foothed, and 
the ear ravifhed with the powerful yet unaffe@ed charms of 
the flyle. Thefe beauties, it is alleged, on the other hand, 
are found, in an equal, or partly in a fuperior degree, in our 
firft verfion ;° and muft be more or lefs found in every verfion 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, that is not a mere paraphrafe. 
King James’s tranflators found it in their prototype; the 
digtion and phrafeology they borrowed from their predecef- 
fors in tranflation. What is beautiful, what is excellent, 
what is melodious and ravifhing in the prefent verfion, fhould 
unquettionably be retained by all future tranflators; but 
is there any reafon for retaining its corruptions, its miftranf- 
lations, its obf{curities, and its other acknowledged imper- 

ections ? , 

The corre&ting tranflators, it will be again urged, differ 
among themfelves. Differences mutt neceflarily arife among 
interpreters of the Scriptures. King James’s tranflators 
often difagreed as individuals; and adopted in a body what 
feemed to be molt agreeable to the foundsrules of inter- 
pretation. Let alike number of able judges decide, on the 
dame principles, between biblical critics of the prefent age. 
But the new tranflators recede too far from the common ver- 
fion. ‘This, however, in a new verfion, is not neceflary, nor 
would it be proper; whilft they recede from its errors and 
imperfections; they fhould retain its general dition and man- 
ner, nor ever allow themfelves to deviate from it without a 
fatisfactory reafon. . 

It has been further intimated, by thofe who are averfe from 
a new verfion, that fuch as with for additional information 
may have recourfe to thofe authors, who have explained ob- 
eure and erroneous paffages. But have all Chriftians, who 
meet with difficulties, time and ability to confult thefe 
writers? Or if they had, is it in any refpe& detent or fit 
that the public Scriptures, confefled to want affiltance, 
fhould be fuffered to depend for fupport on thefe extraneous 
props? The national Bible is the great record of our reli- 
gion; it is this which the Deift attacks, and this muft {np- 
ply us with our defence. . 

' The objectors proceed with obferving, that no tranflation, 
even of a fingle book, has yet appeared, preferable on the 
whole, to the received one. Let it be contidered, however, 
that the attempts of individuals neceflarily labour under great 


comparative imperfections ; and yet thefe fhould be promot~ 
ed by the natural patrons of facred learning, and parts of the 
Scriptures fhould be afligned to fuch as are beft qualified for 
the honourable tafk of tranflating and explaining them; be- 
caufe thefe private verfions and expofitions will form a moft 
ufeful ground-work for a revifed verfion of the whole Bible 
by public authority. 

After all, it will be faid by fome, who are conyinced that 
our prefent, Bible fhonld be revifed, that this is not a proper 
time for the undertaking ; and that we fhould wait till, by 
the further increafe of light, and progrefs of improvement, 
we fhall be able to carry the work to a greater degree of 
perfeétion, and, if poffible, make future revifals unneceflary. 
This argument may be“always urged; -becaufe religious 
knowledge will increafe in proportion as human learning 
improves, and as new light is obtained from verfions and 
MSS. that are already known, and that may yet be dif- 
covered, duly examined, and compared. ‘ But fhall we, in 
the mean time, prolong the difficulties of the Chriftian, and 
the fancied triumph of the Infidel? The miftakes already 
difcovered are well worthy of correGtion. Should others of 
importance be brought to light in the next or fubfequent 
generation, let them alfo be correfied. The true rule in 
this cafe is, to revife as often as revifion is neceflary. To 
defer this longer is an injury to religion; to put it off till 
it can be done in fuch a way as to preclude the neceflity of 
future revifals, is in fa€t to putit off forever.”? << The taite 
of the age for found logic, found criticifm, and found phi- 
lofophy, has acquired {ufficient itrength to triumph over 
their oppofers.” s ; 

In favour of an improved verfion of the Bible, for national 
ufe, it has been argued, that fuch a tranflation becomes ne- 
ceflary by the unavoidable flu€tuation of living languages. 
The ftyle of Wickliffe’s verfion, and of Tindal’s, very widely 
differs in the courfe of 148 years; and the Englifh language 
underwent alfo a great change between the publication of 
Tindal’s Bible ard that of king James’s, in an interval of Sr 
years. Since the year 1611, when the prefent verfion firft 
appeared, our language has acquired a great degree of copi- 
oulnefs, of elegance, of accuracy, and perhaps of ftability. 
Many words and phrafes which occur in the revifed verfion 
are become unintelligible to the generality of readers ; and 
many, which are intelligible,are fo antiquated and debafed, as 
to excite difeuft among theferious, and contempt and derifion 
among libertines. Pilkington (Remarks on feveral paflages 
of Scripture, Camb. 8vo. 1759); Purver (Tranflation of the 
Bible); Dr. Symonds (Objervations on the expedieney of 
revifing the prefent Englifh verfion, &c. Camb. 4to. 1789) ; 
Dr. Wells (Pref. to Comment on the O. T.); Dr. Camp- 
bell (Four Gofpels tranflated from the Greek, 4to. Lond. 
1789); and Dr. Geddes ( Profpeétus) ; have feleéted many 
words and phrafes that require correétion, and that admit of 
obvious improvement. The ftyle of a biblical verfion is'a 
matter of importance; both as it invites the perufal of a 
book which the Spirit of God infpired, and as it influences 
the national language and tafte. Whatever merit be allow- 
ed to the verfion now in ufe, with regard both to its inter- 
pretations as well as its ftyle, it muft be allowed that, fince 
the period in which it was executed, the biblical apparatus 
has been much enriched by the publications of polyglotts ; 
of the Samaritan pentateuch; of ancient and modern ver- 
fions ; of lexicons, concordances,, critical differtations, and 
fermons ; books of eaftern travels ; difquifitions on the geo- 
graph¥, cuftoms, and natural hiitory of the Eaft ; accurate 
tables of chronology, coins, weights, and meafures. Many 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS.; many early printed editions 
of the Hebrew Sctiptures, have been collated by came 
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and De Roffi ; the eaftern languages, which have fo clofe an 
affinity with the Hebrew, have been induttrioufly cultivated 
~at home and abroad; the Maforetic pun€tuation is now 
ranked among ufeful » but no longer implicitly 
followed ; and the Hebrew text itfelf is generally allowed to 
be corrupt in many places, and therefore capable of emenda- 
tion by the fame methods which are ufed in reftoring the in- 
tegrity of all other ancient books. With fuch an acceffion 
of helps, with light poured in from every part of the literary 
world, with fuch important principles, and with the advance- 
ment of critical {kill to apply them, it is natural to conclude 
that many miftakes and ablurdities may be removed from the 
prefent verfion, and that the precifion, beauty, and empha- 
dis of the original, may be communicated to it in variofis 
places. The prefent ftate of the Hebrew text in its refer- 
ence to a new verfion of the O. T. has been already repre- 
fented in the commencement of this article: and that of 
the text of the New Teftament will be the fubje& of a 
future article ; fee Testament. ; 
» Dr. Newcome, in his “ Attempt towards an improved 
verfion, &c. of the Minor Prophets,” publifhed in 1785, 
propofed a variety of rules for conduCting a new tranflation 
of the Bible. Thefe have been fince corrected and enlarged 
(ubi infra) ; and in order to render this article, the fubje& 
of which is highly important and interetting, as pbimaphee 
and as fatisfactory to biblical readers as our limits will al- 
low, we fhall here fubjoin the moft material parts of them, 
The learned prelate propofes, in the firft place, that a plan, 
refembling the regulations prefcribed to king James’s tranf- 
lators, fhould be defiberately adjuited by a large committee 
of judicious and learned men. A more felect committee, 
Pe acquainted with the original tongues in which the Bible 
is written, fhould then be appointed by proper authority, 
who fhould invite every {cholar to contribute his remarks ; 
who fhould have theirrefpective partsaffigned them: and who, 
after the performance of their allotted taiks, fhould amicably 
unite in advancing the whole to its proper degree of perfec- 
tion. The frf of his rules is, that a tranflation of the Bible 
fhould exprefs every word in the original by a literal, verbal, 
or clofe rendering, where the English idiom admits of it. 
This rule admits of fome few exceptions; but it excludes 
uaneceflary deviation from the grammatical form of the ori- 
ginal words ; unneceflary paraphrafe, which enervates the 
force of the original, difguifes its manner, and fometimes 
fuggelts a wrong idea ; fentential renderings ; and fuch as 
are defeQtive. The Jfecond rule direé&s the tranflator, where 
the Englith idiom requires a paraphrafe, to endeavour fo to 
form it as to comprehend the original word or phrafe; and 
to exprefs the fupplemental part in Italics, except where 
harfhnefs of language refults from the — of this me- 
thod. The third rule recommends, in cafes where a verbal 
tranflation cannot thus be interwoven, the fubftitution of one 
equivalent to it, and which implies the reading in the origi- 
nal; but the idiom in the text fhould be literally rendered in 
the margin. By obferving the fecond and third rales, the 
utmott fidelity, to the original will be thewn, which is the, 
ange duty of a biblical tranflator ; the cuftoms and man- 
ners of the eaftern nations will be explained ; the peculiar ge- 
nius of the original languages will be exhibited ; andthe 
reader unfkilled in them yeill be beft enabled to interpret for 
himfelf. The fourth rule requires, that the language of a bib- 
lical ee fhould be pure, or conformable to me te of 
rammar. th rule direéts, that propriety fhould bea 
teeralnng Koen in the words and eae of a biblical 
tranflation; that is, they fhould have the fanétion of ufe 
and the fignification given to them fhould be warranted by 
the beft {peakers and writers. In order to preferve the ve- 


nerable turn of our prefent verfion, fome few exceptions: 
may be allowed under this general rule. The /ixth rule en- 
joins the tranflators to retain the fimplicity he prefent 
verfion ; for which purpofe they fhould exclude foreign 
words, and thepomp and elegance of modernifeddiétion, The 
seventh rule inculcates perfpicuity. The eighth rule recom- 
mends the fame scidtiol oct, and its derivatives, according 
to the different leading fenfes, and alfo the fame phrafe, to- 
be refpectively tranflated by the fame correfponding Englifh 
word or phraie ; except where a diftin& reprefentation:of a 
general idea, or the nature of the Englifh language, or the 
avoiding of an ambiguity, or elegance of {tyle, or harmony 
of found, requires a different mode of expreflion. In confor- 
mity to thisrule, it is propofed, that tranflators fhould pre- 
vioufly agree on the rendering of certain words and phrafes. 
Accordingly, the original word “ Jehovah,”? which exprefles 
the felf-exiftence of the deity, and which, fo far from being 
barbarous, is a grand and magnificent term, fhould be re- 
tained :—that it fhould be conlidered, by the help of con- 
cordances, whether the fame word can always be rendered in 
the fame manner; and that when an Englifh word fuits every 
place, it fhould invariably be ufed:—that if the original 
word cannot always admit of the fame rendering, of which 
many examples occur, the different ‘renderings may be re- 
duced to as few as poflible, and thofe the fitteft which the 
Eoglith language affords :—that different words, which 
have the fame, or nearly the fame fenfe, fhould be diftin- 
guifhed in tranflating them, when the Englifh tongue fur- 
nifhes diftinét and proper terms :—and that parallel paflages 
fhould be rendered in the fame words. The ninth rule re- 
quires that the collocation of words fhould. never be harfh 
and unfuited toan Englifh ear. The tenth rule recommends 
to tranflators of the Bible a fuitable degree of beauty and 
elegance. ‘This beauty, in its prevailing character, mutt be 
eafy and natural, fimple and fevere ; free from laboured or- 
nament and artful variety of phrafe. The ityle, like that 
of the original, mutt be raifed in the poetical parts,. but not 
inflated, and plain in the hiftorical parts, but not abject. 
« Let nothing,” fays Dr. Symonds (ubi fupra), “ bead- 
mitted into the text, which we cannot read with pleafure, 
as well as with advantage.”? In the eleventh rule it is re- 
quired, that dignity fhould charaéterize a verfion of the Bi- 
ble. The oppolite extreme refults from the introduétion of 
debafed and offenfive terms: or phrafes ;: of which fome are 
degraded by familiar ufe, others are colloquial and vulgar 
Anglicifms ; and modern phrafeology, as fuch, is undigni= 
fied in a tranflation of the Bibte. The twelfth rule preferibes 
energy as another characteriftic of a biblical tranflation. 
This quality is obtained, ina great degree, by fimplicity and 
propriety in the terms that are felected to reprefent the pe- 
culiar notions conveyed by. the facred writers, and by expref- 
fing the clauses contained in the orginal with due concife- 
nefs. The forcible ftyle of the Scriptures is enfeebled by 
epithets and paraphrafe ; nor does their majefty more difdain 
fe defeé of ornament, than the excels of it.. A verfion of 
the Bible will, derive much force by retaining thofe He- 
braifms which the Englifh language eafily' admits, or to 
which an Englith ear is now accullomed. Obfcure He- 
braifms, fuch as weaken the fignification of the original, 
and thofe which mifreprefent its meaning, thould be 
avoided. In the thirteenth rule it is recommended to conti« 
nue the old ecclefiaftical terms, fuch as repentance, myttery, 
ele&, predeftinated, &c. which are now jfart of our theolo- 
gical language, and of which explanations perpetually oc- 
cur. Rule fourteenth. Metaphors are, in general, to be re- 
tained. By obferving this rule, the genius of a language, 


and the nature and cuftoms of acountry, will often ah 
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Rule ffeenth. “Proper names fhould remain as they are now 
written in thofe places where they are moft correctly repre- 
fented. Rule fixtecnth. The beft known geographical terms 
fhould be inferted in the text ; and thofe of the original in 
the margin; e.g. Syria, marg. Aram; Ethiopia, marg. 
Cuhh. Rule /eventzenth. The language, fenfe, and punctu- 
ation of our prefent verfion fhould be retained, unleis when 
a fufficient reafon can be-affigned for departing from them. 
Rule cighicexth. The critical fenfe of paflages fhould be cen- 
fidered, and not the opinions of any denomination of Chrif- 
tians whatever; fo that the trarflators fhould be philologifts, 
and-not controverfialifls. Rule zincteenth. Paflages already 
admitted into the eemmon verfion, but which are allowed to 
be marginal gloffes, or about the authenticity of which cri- 
tics have reafon to be doubtful, fhould be placed in the text 
between brackets, Rule ¢evensicth. In the beft editions of 
the Bible, the poetical parts fhould be divided into lines 
anfwering to the metre of the original; or fome other 
method fhould be ufed to diftineuifh them from profe. 
But if it fhould be thought advifable to exclude the 
poetical diftribution from our Dibles, and confine it to 
the prolufious of the fcholar, fome proper mark of di- 
ftin€tion for metrical paufe, as the Hebrew Rebhiang or 
two horizontal points placed over a word, may be ad- 
amitted into the authorized impreffions of the Old Teftament; 
or, at lealt, the contents prefixed may advertife the reader 
ot the paflages generally allowed to affume the tone and 
form of poetry. Rule taventy-firft. Of dark paffages, which 
exhibit no meaning as they ftand in our prefent verfion, an 
intelligible rendering fhould be made on the principles of 
found criticifm. Under this head of found ¢riticifm, New- 
come includes that which is conjeGtural, the fober ufe of 
which he frequently recommends. But it admits of doubt, 
whether conje€ture can ever be authorized in a tranflation 
which is intended for general ufe ; for if it be exercifed on 
flight occafions, it muit be in fome degree fuperfluous; if 
on material ones, it muft ever be mdecifive. The learned 
prelate, however, lays down the following canons for this 
kind of criticifm. Never fuppofe that the text is corrupted 
without the moft cogent and convincing reafons. Never 
have recourfe to conjectural criticifm, intilavety otherfource 
has been tried and exhaufted. Let all correGtions be confift- 
ent with the text, and with one another. Infert no correc- 
tion, however plaufible or even certain, in the text, without 
warning the reader, and diftinguifhing it by a proper note. 
For other inftru€tions, more immediately defigned for the 
editor of fuch a new verfion, we refer to the author himfelf; 
as well as to his appendix, for a lift of the varicus editions of 
the Bible, together with an account of the libraries public 
or private, in which they are to be found. Another more 
complete lift of this kind is prefixed to bifhop Wilfon’s Bi- 
ble. See Lewis’s Tranflations of the Bible, 8vo. 1739. 
Jchnfon’s Hittorical Account of the feveral Englith tranila- 
tions of the Bible, ia bifhop Watfon’s ColleCtion of Theo- 
logical tra&ts, vol. iii. p. 62-—100. Newcome’s Hiftorical 
View of the Englith Biblical TranfaGtions, &c. 8vo. Dublin, 
1792+ 
Braces, Welch. There was a Welch tranflation of the 
Bible made from the original in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
in confequence of a bill brought into the houfe of commons 
for this purpofe in 1563. ‘The aét 5 Eliz. c. 28. reciting, 
that in Wales the people were popifhly inclined, and very ig- 
norant, put the direétion of this work into the hands of the 
bifhops of Hereford, St. David, Bangor, Landaff, and St. 
Afaph, who were to infpe@ the tranflation, and take care 
that fuch a number fhould be printed as would provide every 
eathedral, collegiate, and parifh-church, and chapel of eafe, 


within their refpeétive diocefes, where Welch was commonly 
fpoken, with one copy. It was printed in folio, in i588. 
Another verfion, which is the ftandard tranflation for that 
language, was printed in 1620. It is called Parry’s Bible. 
An impreffion of this was printed in 1690, called Bifhop 
Lloyd’s Bible. Thefe were in folio. ‘Lhe firft oGtavo im- 
prefiion of the Welch Bible was made in 1630. 

Bisves. Jrifh. The New Teftament having been tranf- 
lated into Irifh by William Daniel, archbifhop of Tuam, 
Bedell, who was advanced to the fee of Kilmore and Ar- 
dagh, in 1629, firft procured the Old Teftament to be tranf- 
lated by one King ; but the tranflator being ignorant of the 
original languages, and having done it from the Enelifh, the 
bifhop himfelf revifed and compared it with the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint, and the Italian verfion of Diodati. He fup- 
ported Mr. King to the utmolt of his ability, whilft he was 
engaged in this work; and when the tranflation was finifhed, 
he would have printed it in his own houfe, and at his own 
charge, if the troubles in Ireland had not prevented it. 
The execution of his benevoleut defign was alfo impeded in 
confequence of the notice that was given of it to the lord 
lieutenant and the archbifhop of Canterbury, who thought 
it diferaceful for a nation to have a Bible publifhed, which 
had been tranflated by fuch a defpicable perfon as King. 
However, the tranflation efcaped the hands of the rebels, 
and it was afterwards, viz. in 1685, printed at the expence 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

Bisyes, Gaelic. The Bible was tranflated and publifhed 
by the Society in Scotland for promoting Chriftian know- 
ledge, in the Gaelic language, for the ufe of their {chools, 
and of the people in the Highlands, at different periods, and 
in detached portions, asthe funds of the fociety allowed. 
In 1767, the New Teftament in Gaelic was publithed by it- 
felf ; and in various fucceffive years, and in feparate volumes, 
the feveral books of the Old Teftament were publifhed. In 
1796, the firlt edition of the New Teftament being exhaufted, 
the fociety publifhed another, confitting of 20,000 copies. 
And as fome of the firft printed volumes of the Old Tefta- 
ment have been fo much reduced in number, as to be infuf= 
ficient to fupply the urgent demands of the Highlands in 
general, and of the Society’s own fchool in particular, a new 
edition of .20,000 copies has been lately undertaken (in 
a at an expence of 22841. 16s. defrayed by volun- 
tary {ubfcription. An aét of charity, highly important and 
laudable, as the perfons, for whofe accommodation it is de- 


, figned, amount to no lefs than 335,000 ; of whom, it is com- 


puted, that 300,000 underitand no other language than the 
Gaelic, or at leaft cannot comprehend a book written, or a 
continued difcourfe fpoken, in any other. 
Disre-Docrors, in Ecchfiaftical Hiflory, a denomination 
by which the Schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were diflinguifhed, who made the Scriptures the chief 
fubje& of their Ludies, and text of their leGtures. However, 
in the courfe of the thirteenth century, the holy Scriptures, 
together with thofe who ftudied and explained them, fell 
into great negleét and even contempt. ‘I'he Bible-DoCiors 
were {lighted as men of little learning or acumen; they had 
few {cholars, and were not allowed an apartment, or a fer- 
vant to attend them, or even a ftated time for reading 
their le€tures, in any of the famous univerfities of Europe. 
The illuftrious Roger Bacon inveighed very bitterly againit 
this abufe; and his excellent friend, Robert Grouthead, 
bifhop of Lincoln, wrote a pathetic letter to the regents in 
theology in the univerfity of Oxford, on this fubject ; ear- 
neftly intreating them to lay the foundations of theological - 
learning in the fludy of the Scriptures, and te devote the 
morning hours to lectures on the Old and New Teltaments. 
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But all thefe remonftraaces and exhortations had little or no 


BIBLIA, or Brsura petraria,in.a military fenfe, denotes 
amachine uled by the ancients for throwing {tones or darts. 

BIBLIANDER, Tueopore, in Biography, whofe true 
name was Bouchman, a learned proteftant divine, was born 
in 1504, at Bifchoffzell near St. Gall, in Swifferland. He 
officiated as profeffor of divinity at Zurich from 1532 to 
1560, when he was declared emeritus, or paft fervice, not 
becaufe he was incapable of executing his office, but be- 
eanfe he had advanced opinions that deviated from the ftand- 
ard of crthodoxy with regard to the doctrine of predeftina- 
tion. He died of the plague, at Zurich, in 1564. He was 
well acquainted with the oriental Janguages, and publithed, 
in 1550, an edition of the Koraa; the text of which, 
Bayle fays, “1e corrected by a collation of the Arabic and 
Latin copies ; and he added marginal notes, poiating out 
and refuting its abfurdities. But others fay, that this edi- 
tion is faulty, and difpute Bibliander’s {kill in the oriental 
languages. Co this edition he fubjoined the lives of Maho- 
met and his fucceffors, and prefixed an apology, by way of 
preface, which gave great offence by maintaining the lawful- 
nefs and utility of a free perufal of books adverie to true re- 
ligion. He alfo wrote feveral other books on theological 
fuoje@s, fome of which are printed, and others remain in 
MS. in the library at Zurich. He likewile finithed the 
Bible of Leo Juda, called the “Zurich Bible,” and printed 
in 1543, and tranflated from the Hebrew into Latin the 
lat 8 chapters of Ezekiel, Daniel, Job, Ecclefiaftes, the 
Canticles, and the lait 48 Pfalms. Gen. Did. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA, a branch of archeographia, em- 
ployed in the judging and perufing of ancient manufcripts, 
whether written in books, paper, or parchment. The fenfe 
of it is now extended, and it fignifies a work intended to 
the firft, or bef editions of 
Ging and diftinguifhing them 


e information concerain 
Eobks: and the ways of tebe 
pro - In fhort, it is ufed for a notitia, or defcription of 
printed books, either in the order of the alphabet, of the 
times when printed, or of the fubje¢t-matters. In which 
fenie, bibliographia amounts to much the fame with what is 
otherwife called biblistheca. 

Literary journals afford alfo a kind of bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination performed b 
means of the Bible. This amounts to much the fame wit 
what is otherwife called fortes biblice, or fortes fandorum. 
See Sortes. It confifted in taking paflages of Scripture 
at hazard, and drawing indications thence concerning things 
future ; as in Auguftin’s folle et lege. It was much ufed at 
the confecration of bifhops. F. J. Davidius, a Jefuit, has 
publithed a bibliomancy, under the borrowed name of Ve- 
ridicus Chriflianus. 

BIBLIOMANIA, an extravagant paffion for books, to 
ad of madnefs ; or a defire o accumulating them be- 
yond all reafon and neceffity. 

BIBLIOTHECA, from ian, book, ahd Sux, repofi- 
tory, from ~Orus, I lay up, properly fignifies a library, or 

fitory of books. See Lizrary. It isalfo ufedfora 
compilation of all that has been written ona certain fubje& ; 
or a digeftion of all the authors who have treated of it. In 
this fente, we have hiflorical bibliothece, as that of Diodo- 
ras Siculus ; mytholo ical bibliothece, as that of Apollo- 
dorus ; theological aA fared bibliothecz, as thofe of Ra- 
vanellus, &c. It is alfo ufed fora catalogue of the books 
in‘a library ; fuch are the dibliotheca Coiffiniana, Libliotheca 
Cordefiana, bibliotheca Thuanca, bibliotheca Bignoniana, biblia- 
theca du Boifiana, &c. 

L’ Abbe has publithed a bibliotheca of bibliotheca, ora ca- 
talogue of the names of thofe who have written bibliothece, 
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which has fince been continued and improved vader another 
title by Teflicr, from Sco writers to the number of no lefs 
than 2509. Schrammius has alfo publithed a programma on 
the writers of theological bibliothece. 

BistiorHeca is a name given to the books of the Old 
and New Teflamenat, in refpe& of their excellency, and 
fufficiency for the ufes of the Chriltian life; and it is alfo a 
title given to divers jouraals, or periodical accounts in French 
of sew books. 

Biariotreca Patrum, or of the Fathers, is a collection 
of the writings of the leifer fathers, printed in one or more 
volumes. The firft of this kind was publifhed at Paris by 
Marg. dela Bigne in 1576. 

BiIBLIOTHECARIAN, a library keeper, otherwife 
called /brarian. 

The word is alfo ufed for the author of a bibliotheca, or 
a catalogue of books. 

In this fenfe, P. L?Abbe has given a bibliotheca, or ca- 
talozue of bibliothecarians. Gefuer, Lipenius, Struvius, 
Fabricius, &c. are celebrated bibliothecarians. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE Musicace.SeeMusicat Library. 

BIBLIS, in Lntomology, a {pecies of. Paririo, with 
black dentated wings, and a band of fanguineous {pots on 
the poflerior ones. It is a native of America, and called 
papilio hyperia by Cramer. Gmelin. 04/: This muft not be 
confounded with papilio biblis of Cramer, which is a very 
different infe€t, and feems to be a variety of papilio penthefilea 
of Fabricius. 

Biguis ons, in Ancient Geography, a celebrated fountaia 
of Ionia, fituate E.S.E. of Miletus. It is mentioned by 
Paufanias and Ovid, 

BIBLISTS, biblife, anappellation given by fome Romifi 
writers to thofe who profefs to adhere to Scripture alone as 
the fole rule of faith, exclufive of all tradition and the fup- 
pofed authority ofthe church. In which fenfe, all proteft- 
ants are, or ought to be, biblifts. Biblifts, among Chrift- 
ians,an{wernearly to Caraites or Textuaries among the Jews. ” 
The Chriftian doctors were divided, towards the clofe of 
the twelfth century, into two claffes; viz. the bibliciy and 
the fcholaftics: the former were called do@ors of the Sacred 
page, becaufe they explained the doétrines of Chriftianity in 
their mannerby thefacred writings; however, their reputation 
declined, and the fcholaftic theology prevailed in all the Eu- 
ropean colleges till the time of Luther. See Binne-Dodors. 

BIBLUS, in Botany, an aquatic plant in Egypt, called 
alfo papyrus; of the skin whereof the ancient Egyptians 
made their paper. See Paryrus, and Paper. 

Hence alfo the Greeks gave the denomination 2iCd0; to 
books made of it. See Bisre. 

Bisivs,ih Ancient Geography,a river in theifland of Naxia. 

BIBONA, a place of Gallia Aquitanica, in the route 
from Burdigala to Segodum. 

BIBORA River and Bay, in Geography, lie to the 
eaft of Cartago bay, on the main land of Honduras, about 
N. lat. 14° 20... W. long. 83° 45’. 

BIBRA, Besra, or Biesra, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, in Thuringia, 10 miles weft of 
Naumburg, and 8 fouth of Querfurt. 

BIBRACTE, in Ancient Geography, a citadel of the 
JEdui, according to Strabo, but according to Cxfar, a for- 
tified town of Gaul, the capital of which was large and » 
populous, now defolate ; about 4 miles to the north-weft of 
Autun, and called Beureét, Bevray, and Bray. 

BIBRAX, Bizvare, a town of Belgica, in Gaul, in the 
country of the Rhemi, north-weft of Durocortorum., This 
town was attacked with great fury by the other Belgic na- 
tions, becaufe it had declared for Cefar. Cel. Bel. Gal. 
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BIBRICH, in Geography, a town of ‘Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and principality of Naffau 
Saarbruck Ufingen, 3 miles S.S.W. of Wifbaden. 

BIBROCL, in Ancient Geography, an ancient people of 
Britain, who are fuppofed to have occupied the fouth-eaft- 
ern part of Berkfhire, from the Lodden on the weft to the 
“Thames on the eaft. Thefe people undoubtedly came from 
that part of Gaul, where the town Bibrax was fituated, and 
their name leads us to the difcovery of their origin, as well 
as of the place of their refidence in thisifland. It is not 
certainly known when this colony of the Bibroci left their 
native country, and fettled in Britain, though it is probable 
that it was not long before Cafar’s invafion, to. whom, per- 
haps, they were engaged to fubmit by the influence and ex- 
ample of their friends and countrymen in Gaul. As the 
Bibroci were but a {mail nation, they feem to have been 
fubdued by fome of their neighbours before the invafion of 
Claudius, and therefore they are no further mentioned in 
hiftory, The name of tlie hundred of Bray, on the Thames, 
near Maidenhead, is evidently derived from the name of thefe 
ancient inhabitants ; as the ancient Bibraéte, in France, now 
bears the name of Bray. 

BICALCARATUS, in Zoology, afpecies of Pavo, of 
a brown colour, with the head flightly crefted, and two {purs 
oneach leg. Gmelin. Thisis pavo Chinenfis of Briflon ; ? 
eperonnier of Buffon ; petit paon de Malacca of Sonnerat ; 
peacock pheafant of Edwards ; and iris peacock of Latham. 

This {plendid bird is a native of China ; in point of fize 
it rather exceeds the common pheafant, and has a blackifh 
bill, with the bafe of the upper mandible red from the nof- 

“trils ; the irides are yellow ; cre/t {mall, though compofed of 
fome pretty dong feathers, and of a dull brown colour; the 
face is naked ; fides of the head white ; neck brown, ftriated 
acrofs with dufky ; upper parts.of the back, fcapulars, and 
wing-coverts dull brown, dotted with pale brown, and yel- 
Jowith ; and near the end of each feather a rich and glofly 
purple fpot, changeable to green, to blue, or gold, in dif- 
ferent points of view ; lower part of the ‘back and rump 
brown, fpotted with white, and body beneath brown, ftri- 
ated tranfverfely with black ; upper tail coverts longer than 
the tail, and each marked with a fine purple fpot near the 
end, encircled with black and orange ; legs and claws brown. 
This is the defcription fF the male. The female is one third 
{maller ; head, neck, and. upper parts brown; head {mooth ; 
feathers on the upper parts marked with a dull blue 
fpot, encircled with dull orange; and the legs have no 
{purs. 

BICARI, in Geography, a river of Sicily, which runs 
into the Termini, 2 miles weft of Sclafani. + 

BICARINATA, in Zoology, a fpecies of Lacerta, 
with compreffed tail of moderate length, and carinated above; 
ontheback four rows of carinated feales. This is of agreyifh 
colour, and inhabits South America and India. Gmel. &c. 

BICAUDALIS, in Anatomy, an appellation given by 
fome anatomifts to a mufcle of the external ear, ufually de- 
nominated the setrahens, or retrahentes auris, which fee. 

Bicaupauis, in Ichihyology, a {pecies of-Osrracion, 
of a triangular form, with two fub-candal fpines, and ten 
rays in the dorfal fin. Gmelin. There is afuppofed variety 
of this fith found in India, and defcribed by Artedi, in which 
the body is entirely covered with {pots and tubercles, 

BICE, or Bisz, among Painters, a blue colour, prepared 
from the Japis Armenus, formerly brought from Armenia, 
but now from the filver mines in Germany. Phil. ‘Tranf. 
N° 179. p. 26. Doffie, v.i. p.95. Bice is fmalt reduced 
to a fine powder by levigation. See Smarr. 

The word comes from the barbarous Latin di/is, or biffus ; 
sand that, perhaps, froméhe French bis, grey, grifiuc ; whence 
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biftus panic. Vide Du-Cange, Gloff. Lat. tom. i. p. 565- 


Skin. Etym. in voc. 

Bice bears the beft body of all bright blues, ufed in com- 
mon work ; but is the paleftin colour. It works indiffers 
ently well; but inclines a little to be fandy, and therefore 
requires good grinding ona very hard ftone, and fhould be 
wathed before it is ufed. It hes beft near the eye of any 
blue now in ufe, except ultramarine. Its goodnefs lies in 
the brightnefs and coolnefs. It was formerly ufed in oil, 
and more frequertly in water colours; but it is now much 
out of ufe. We have alfo a green bice, made of the blue, 
with the addition of orpiment ; and feveral compofitions cf 
indigo and verditer, with chalk and other cheap fubitances, 
are fold under the name of bice. : 

Bree, in the Mythology of the Hindoos, the name of one 
of their Cafts, proceeding from Brahma, the immediate 
agent of the creation, under the fupreme power. It derives ~ 
its appellation from the shelly or thighs, and denotes nourifh- 
ment, and it was deftined by its founder to provide the ne- 
ceffaries of life by agriculture and traffic. , 

BICEPS, from #is and caput, in Anatomy, is a name 
common to feyeral mufcles, which confift of two diftiné: 
portions, called heads. hofe which are commonly known 
at prefent by that appellation are the following. 

Bicers flexor cubiti. The longer portion, or head, of this 
mulcle, ariles by a tendon from the upper part of the glenoid 
cavity of the fcapula; it then pafles through the fhoulder 
joint, and defcends in the groove in the upper part of the os 
brachii, afterwards the flefhy fibres begin to be attached to 
it. The fhorter portion arifes tendinous and flefhy from the 
coracoid procefs of the fcapula, in common with the cora- 
co-brachialis mufcle ; a little below’ the middle of the os 
brachii, the heads unite and form a bulky mufele, the fibres 
of which terminate below in a ftrong roundifh tendon, 
which is inferted into a tubercle, at the upper end of the 
radius, at that part which is next to the ulta. At the 
commencement of the lower tendon of this mufcle, an apo- 
neurofis is fent off from it, which foon expands into the 
fafcia of the fore-arm. 

The ufes of this mufcle are numerous, and the confidera- ~ 
tion of them affords a good demonftration of the impropriety 
of denominating, a mufcle from any fingle office which it may 
ferve, asit tends to limit our ideas of its utility. The action 
of this mufcle tightens the fafcia of the fore-arm ; it turns 
the hand fupine ;, it bends the joint of the elbow ; it raifes the 
arm towards the fhoulder; and occafionally it brings the 
bones of the fhoulder to the arm. : 

Bicers flexor cruris. The long portion, or head, of this 
mufcle arifes, in common with the femi-tendinofus, from the 
upper and back part of the tuberofity of the osifchium; the 
fhort portion ariles from the linea afpera on the back part of, 
thethigh-bone. Thefetwo portions having conjoined, produce 
a {trong tendon a little above the external condyle of the os 
femoris, which forms the outer ham ftring, and which is at- 
tached to the upper part or head of the fibula. The chief ufe 
of this mufcle is to bend the leg upon the thigh, and when it 
is brought into that fituation, to turn the leg outwards. 

BICESTER, in Geography, a market-town of Oxford- 
fhire, England, is fituated in a valley on the banks of a 
{mall river, which falls into the Charwell, at Iilip. It is a 
large refpectable town, divided into two parts, called Market- 
end, a parifh, and King’s-end, afhamlet. This place and its 
vicinity have been poffeffed by the Romans, as its name im- 
plies; and many Roman coins, and other memorials of that 
people, have been difcovered here and at Alceftey, or Old 
Chefter, at different times. The embankments at the latter 
place are nearly obliterated by the plough ; but from the 
name, and the antiquities that have been found, it feems evi- 

dently 
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* dently to have been a Roman ftation. “ Alchefer, Al-cair, 
or Cair-Alle@,”’ ays Dr. Plott, ‘was a walled town that 
ftood in the north-eait parts of Oxfordihire, built, as may be 
colle&ed from many probabilities, by Caius Alle@tus, one of 
the thirty tyrants, who, by flaying ais dear friend and em- 

r Caraufifis, obtained the fole government of Britain,” 

The Oxford canal pafles through Lower Reyford, near 
this town, and conveys maay articles of trade to, and from 
it. Here are a large weekly market on Fridays, and fix fairs 
afnually, befides two annual marts in {pring aad autumn for 
the fale of fheep and cattle. The town has a well-cftablithed 
charity {chool for 30 boys; and a charity, called the feoffees. 
This is endowed with lands, of about 120l. yearly rent, which 

_ is applied towards the relief of decayed tradefmen. The pr‘n- 

"cipal manufaftory of this town is common Slippers ; and it is 

Piappoted that there are more made here than in any other 

town in England. Many females are employed in lace- 

makiog. The church js a large handfome building, with a 

lofty tower, and ornamented with many coftly monuments. 

Fiere is a handiome meeting-houfe for the diffenters. The 

parifn of Market-end, and hamlet of Kings-end,. contain 

410 houfes and 1946 inhabitants. Plott’s Hiftory of Ox- 

fordihire. Camden’s Britaania. 

BICHE, Bicue pe Guiane, in Zoology, a name af- 
figned by one French writer (des March. Voy.) to the 
Pe muje of Pennant, mofchus Americanus of Gmelin. 

1cue des Bois is alfo the name of cervus Mexicanus 

(Gmel.) in Barrer. Fr. équin. 151. 

BICHET, a corn meafure, containing about a Paris 
gninot, chiefly ufedin Burgundy and the Lyonnois. 

EBic#er denotes alfo a certain quantity of land, as much 
as may be fown by a bichet of corn. 

BICHNI, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro= 
vince of Erivan, 30 miles N.N.E. of Erivan. 

BICHON, in Zoslogy, the name given by Buffon to 
canis meliteus of Ray. ‘ 

BICHONNOWY, in Geograpiy, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Mohilef, feated on the Dnieper, 32 miles 
South of Mohilef. N. lat. 53° 20’. E. long. 30° 50’ 

‘This is one of the diftriéts of the government, fetes alfo 

Staroi Bykhof, or. Biechov Starov. 

BICINCTA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Aris, de- 
feribed by Schranck Inf. Auttr. It is black and villous ; 
mouth and abdomen glofly, with two white belts on the 
Jatter. Inhabits Upper Auttria. 

Bictxcra, a {pecies of Vzsra, of a black colour, with 
a fpotted thorax, and two yellow bands on the abdomen. 
A {mall infect, and inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Fa- 
bricius. 

Bieincra,a fpecies of TentTHrepo, with a black body; 
belts on the abdomen, vent, mouth, and fhanks yellow. 
A native of Europe. Fabricius. Abdominal yellow belts 
two, from which it is {pecifically named bicin@a. 

Bicixcta, a fpecies of Musca (Syrphus), found ‘in 
the north of Europe. It is black; anteane elongated ; 
fides, dots, and two abdominal belts yellow. Linn. Fn. 
Suec. &c. 

Biciserta, afpecies of Scorta, of a black colour, and 
hairy; abdomen with two yellow bands; wings blueith 


black. A native of America, Fabr. Gmel. &c. This 
infect is /phex radula of Sulzer. 
BICINIUM, from bis and cano, I fng, in Church Mu- 


Sis the finging of two, either together or alternately. In 
which fenfe, the word flands oppofed to monody. 
BICKAGER, in Geography, a town of Norway, 70 
miles 5.5. W. of Dronthe:m. . ; 
ad rage Bicanegnr, or Bevxanzta, a towa of 
ou, IV. 
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Hindooftan, the capital of a circaror diGri& of the fame name 
in Marwar, the north divifion of Aygimere. This country 
is fandy and defert, and in great want of water. Of this 
country little is known; it is governed by a rajah, and in- 
habited by Rajpoots. The town is fituated about 42 miles 
welt of Nagore, and 8o W.N.W. of Agimere. N. lat. 
27° 12'..,E. long. 74°. 

BICKERN of an Anvil, the pike, or beak-iron. 

BICLINIUM, from dis and xawn, ded, in Antiquity, two 
beds about a table; or, as fome fay, rather a bed whereon 
two perfons lay to eat. 

BICKERTON ’s Isuann, in Geography, aname given 
by Capt. Edwards, in 1791, to an ifland in the South fea, 
near the Friendly iflands, called by the natives Lattai, and 
difcovered by Maurelle in 1781. It confifts chiefly of a 
va{t conical mountain, the fummit of which appeared to be 
burnt, but the fides were covered with trees ; and it is fur- 
rounded with a lower border, which is very fertile, and affords 
frefh water. This ifland fupplies cocoa-nuts and bananas. 
S. lat. 18° 47’ 20”. W.long. 174° 48’. 

BICOCCA, a town of abe in the duehy of Milan, 
near which the French were defeated by the Imperialifts in 
1552; 2 miles N.E. of Milan. ; 

BICOLOR, in Conchology, a fyecies of Donax, with 
an ovate fhell marked with elevated itriz, which decuffate a 
few tranfyerfe ones ; rufous, with a white ray on one fide. 
Gualt. Gmel. &c. 

Bicoror, a fpecies of Pinna found in the Red fea. 
This kind is thin, inflected at the lateral margin ; yellowith, 
with black brown rays, anda few longitudinal ftrie. Chem- 
nitz. his fhellis thorny, elongated, with curved ftriz at 
the curved margin ; the largeft end rotundated. 

Bicotor, in Latomology, afpecies of Apis that inhabits 
Denmark. The thorax villous and ferruginous; abdomen 
black and immaculate. Fabricius. 

Bicoror, is alfo an Indian fpecies of Aris, of a black 
colour, with the abdomen hairy; fulvous above, and 
{nowy-white beneath. Fabricius. . This bears fome refem- 


. blance to apiscentuncularis, but is larger. 


Bicotor, a fpecies of ArreLanus found.in Europe, 
It is of a black colour, with the thorax and wing-cafes 
reddifh ; feutel, thighs, and fhanks at the bafe, and tip 
black. Linnzxus Fn. Suec. 

Bicoxor, afpecies of Burrestrs, with pointed wing- 
cafes, of a brafly-green colour, with a yellow {pot ; breait 
and abdomen yellow. Fabricius. Inhabits South Ame-. 
rica. 

Bicoror, a fpecies of Canruarts, of a yellow colour, 
with half of the wing-cafes blue. hunberg. Inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Bicoror, a fpecies of Carnasus that inhabits North , 
America. It is black above, and ferruginous beneath. 
Fabricius. 

Brcoor,a fpecies of Cenamayx that inhabits Cayenne. 
This is ferruginous ; thorax with two {pines and tubercles ; 
wing-cafes beyond the middle, with the abdomen black. 
Fabricius. f 

Bicoror, a fpecies of Curysomera, of a brafly-green 
above, and violaceous beneath. Fabricius. Inhabits Alex- 
andria. 

Bicoror, a Species of Cicava { Cercopiz), of a grifeous 
colour, with the upper part of the thorax fanguineous. 
Linn. Maf. Lefk. A native of Europe. . 

Bicotor, a fpecies of Cryproceruatus (L£rotylus). 
This infeét is of a black colour, and brafly above. Fabri. 
cius. A native of New Holland. 

. Bicoror, a fpecies of Curcurio found in America. 
xx This 
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This is of a black colour, with a rufous thorax and wing- 
cafes. Fabricius. 

Bicotor, a fpecies of Denmestes, of an oblong form 
and black colour; béneath teftaceous ; wing-cafes ftriated, 
Fabricius. Inhabits Germany, 

Bicotor, a fpecies of Exvarer, of a brownifh ferru- 
ginous colour; head and thorax brown; wing-cafes ftiiated. 
Inhabits Europe. Linn. Muf. Lefl. 

Bicoror, a fpecies of Gryiius (Locufla,) deferibed 
by Linneus. It is erifeous, apterous, with the hinder 
thighs rufous beneath. 

Bicozor, an African fpecies of IcHNEUMON, of a fer- 
rugincus-colour; tip of the abdomen, breaft, and end of 
the upper wings black. Gmelin. 

Bicotor, a fpecies of Lampyris (Pyrochroa), of a 
fanguineous colour, with the pofterior end violaceous. 
Fabricius. This is Cantharis bicolor of Amoen. acad. It 
inhabits America, and has the antenna flattei el. 

Brcoror, a {pecies of, Larrura, of a paie ferruginous 
eolonr, with the eyes, wing-cafes, wings, and upper part 
’ of the vent black. Swederus Nov. Act. Stockh. 

Biceror, a fpecies of Lertura ( Donacia) that inhabits 
Europe. It is of a golden colour, with the upper pait of the 
thorax, and the wing-cafes green; the latter ftriated with 
imprefled dots ; pofterior thighs dentated. Gmelin, &c. 

Bicotor, a Ipecics of Lyrra, of a teltaceous colour ; 
wing-cafes black at the tip. Geoffroy. Inhabits France. 

Bricoxror, a {pecies of Morpexxa, deferibed by Foriter 
(Nov. Inf.). It is of a black colour; wing-cafes teflace- 
ous, with the tip and band in the middle black. Very 
fmall. Inhabits England. 

Bicouor, a fpecies of Niripura found in Europe. 
This infe@ is ferruginous, with black wing-cafes, having a 
ferruginous band at the bafe, and a {pot of the fame colour 
near theapex. Fabricius. : 

Brcouor, a fpecies of PHarana (Bombyx) fouad in 
Saxony. ‘The wings are white, with a large yellow {pot, 
with black marks. Fabricius. 

Breoxor, a {pecies of Scaranzus, with the thorax very 
flightly armed, and on the head a fingle tubercle ; wing- 
cafes black ; abdomen rufous. Fabricius. 

Bicoior,. a f{pecies of Sirpua, of a brown colour, with 
rufors legs. Linn. &c. A native of Europe. 

Brconor, a {pecies of Spuxex that inhabits New Holland. 
This is of a black colour; head, abdomen at the tip, and 

. wings yellow; the latter brown at the tip.. Gmel. This 
infe&t was firft deferibed-by Fabricius from a f{pecimen in the 
collection of fir Jofeph Banks, under the {pecific name bico- 
lorata. 

Bicoror,a {pecies of Srapuyiinus, of a black colour, 
with the antenne, wing-cafes, and legs ferruginous. Linn. 
A native.of Europe. . 

Bicoxor, a {pecies of TENTHREDO, of a blueifh black, 
with the abdomen and bafe of the wings yellow ; a band of 

lack. Schranch. Inhabits Auftria. 

Bicoror, afpecies of Vespa that inhabits China; and 
in fize and appearance refembles the common waip. ‘It is 

yellowith ; antenne above, crown, thorax, and vent brown. 

Fabricius, &c. ' 

Bicotor, in Ichthyology, a fpeeies of Gosrus, found 
jn the Mediterranean fea. It isof a brown colour, with all 
the fins black. Brin. pifc. 

Brcoxror, in Ornithology, afpecies of Auceno, ofa green 
colour, and golden rufous beneath ; a black and white waved 
band on the breaft; wings and tail {potted with white. 
Gmelin. ‘This birdis a native of Cayenne. Buffon calis it 
Martin pécheur vert et soux de Cayenne; plenl.; and Latham 
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the ruteus and green Ring fifher. Length eight inches ; bill 
black ; legs reddifh; breail ef the female net banded. rt 

Bicozor, a f{pecies of -Frinciiia; that ishabits the 
woods of Jamaica aud Bahama iflands, and is called by 
Enelifh writers the Bahama /parrow. ‘The head and breaft 
are black; back, wings, and tail, greenifh: Gmelin. The 
length of this bird is four inches; iis note very mono- 
tonous.. Briffon calls it Chloris Babamensis s and Buffon 
Verdinere. : 

Brcoror, a fpecies of Lantus, of a blue colour; white 
beneath ; frontlet black. Linn. &c. ‘This-is Aoxia Mada-= 
gefcarina of Linn. Syit. Nat. edit. 423 Lanins Badavafy 
carienfis cerulens of Briffon ; Pie-griefene bleu Ge Madagafcar 
of Buffon; and Blue jhrike of Latham, Tt is about fix 
inches and a half in length, and, as the fynonyms imply, Ho 
a native of Madapafcar. Di 

Tire bill, head, margin of the quill-feathers, two middie 
tail-feathers, and exterior margin of the four next blue; lecs 
and claws black. Female, fordid white beneath. 2 

Brcoror, a fpecies of Loxra found in the Lat Indies, 
Gmelin very briefly deferibes it as being of a fufeous colour, 
andred-beneath.. This is Fringifa rudra minor cf Briffon ; 
Brunor of Buffon; Little brown buifiach of Edwards ; and 
Orange-Lreafied grofbcah cf Latham. ‘There is likewife a 
variety of this kind of a browaifh colour, white beneath, 
and chin inclining to brownilh. About three inches and a 
quarter in length ; bill whitihh ; legs fufcous. 

Brcotor, a fpecies of Muscicara, of a black colour; 
front, {pace round the eyes, throat,rump, {purious wings, band 
on the greater wing-coverts, tip of the tail, and under parts © 
of the body, white. Gmelin. Buffon calls this Gobe mouche 
a venire blanc de Cayenne ; and Edwards and Latham Black 
and white fly-catcher. A variety of this bird is white, except 
the hind part of the head, and neck, rump, wings, and tail, 
bill,and lees, which are black. The female is ofan uniform 
grey colour. ; 


Inhabits the moift meadows of Guiana. : 
Bicoxor, a fpecies of Prews, called by Latham, after 
Buffon, the Excerada woodpecker 3 Epeiche ou pic varté de 
Encénada, Buffon. This is varied with greyifh and white ; 
head crefted, white on the fides; quill-feathiers brown, fpotted. 
with white. Gmelin, &c. : 
The length of this beautiful bird is about fix inches ; bill 
lead colour; itides white ; plumage brownifh-grey and white 
finely blended; above, the colours are intermixed tranf- 
verfely, and bencath in a ‘perpendicular direGiten; creft on 
the fides intermixed with crimfon ; fides of the head white, 
yerging to brown; legs lead colour. The female has nb 
cre{t, and is entirely brown. 
Bicotor, a fpecies of Trocuitus, of a fmaragdine- 
golden colour, with the’ head and throat blue. Gmelin. 
This is of the middle fize, and inhabits Guadaloupe. It is 
Colitri Nv. 2. of Permin. Surin. § Saphir-emeraude of Buffon ; 
and Sapphire and emerald humming-bird of Latham. : 
‘Breouor, a fpecics of Turpvus, of a brown colour, 
tinged with green ; abdomen and vent white. This inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope; and is ten inches long. Buffon 
alls it Aderle brun du cap de bonne efpérance ; and Latham 
the IV hite-rumped thrufh. Y 
BICOLORA, ia Entomology, an African fpecies of 
Prarzna (No&ua). Wings yellow, with a broad brown 
ofterior marein. ; 
BICOLORATA, a fpecies of Parana (Geometra)- 
vith: the wings blueifh and itriated; anterior “black at 
the tip, aud {potted with white. Inhabits Sutaant, 
Cramer, &e. : 
Bicororata, a fpecies of Scaraneus (A€elclontha) — 
found’ at the Cape of Good Hopes It is glabrous green, = 
beneath 
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beneath telaccous, legs tipped with gold. Fabricius, 
Kes pois. 

goie RATA, 2 fpecies of PHarana (Gcometra) with 

uetfh firiated wings; fir pair black at the tips, with 

: fpots. .A large infect, and inhabits Surinam. .. Fa- 


cits... 
»BICORDATA, a fpecies of Cicapa (Ranatra), with 
black wing:cafes, both iides, and line in the middle, with 
the legs yellow. Scopoli. Inhabits Carniola, on the nut- 


BPG nts def 
#BICORDATUS, in Natural Hiflary, a fpecies of 
Ecuixvus, having the crown doybled. Lefke apud Klein, 


fe 
». 1 BICORNE Os, ia Anatomy, isa name which has been 
© given to the os hycides. 
. BICORNES, from 43 and.cornu, horn, in Botany, plants 
wwhote antherg lave the appearance of two horns. ‘I‘he term 
likewife exprefies au order of plants of the Fragmenta Me- 
thodi Naturalis of Linseus. 

BICORNIGER, in ATp/hology, an appellation of Bac- 
chus, whois fometimes reprefented with horns, as fymbols of 
the rays of the fun, or of the virtue which he imparts to 
wise. The Arabians ave this name to Alexander the Great, 
either to expreis his having added the eaftern to the weftern 
empire, or it allufion to medals on which he is repre- 
fented with horns, under a pretence that he was the fon of 
Junmon. : 

BICORNIS, Muscurus, in Anatomy, isan appellation 
formerly given to tholemufcles ufually denominated Exten- 
fores carpi radials ;,which fee. 

Bicognsis, or Tricornis pollicis manus, are te rmerly 
applied to defignate the three extenfor mu the 
thumb. : " 

Bicornts, in Lriomslagy,a fpecies of Scaraneus, with 
two horas on the thorax ; a recurved, fingle-toothed horn on 
the head, and rufous wing-cafes. Aubert. Jablonfky. In- 
habits South America; of a middle fize among the horned 
kind of Scarabzi. 

_ Bicognts,a {pecies of Hisra, with peCtinated antenne ; 
~ thorax and wing-cafes braffy-green ; head two-horned. | In- 
habits North America. Fabricius. 

Bicounts, a fpecies of Curcurio, with acutely dentated 
thighs, and two teeth on the head. Fabricius. Inhabits 
New Zealand, and is varied with brown and cinereous, 

Bicounis,a fpecies of Cassipa that inhabits South Ame- 
rica.. It is of accyaneous blue colour, with a truncated {pine 
on the anterior angle of the wing-cafes. Linn. Fabr. 
&e. 

- Biconnts, a f{pecies of Mantis, found in South Ame- 
mica, and it is faid alfo in India. The thorax is fmooth ; 
head bipartite and fubulate. Linn. &c. The legs are 
unarmed, 

Bicoests; 2 fpecies of Aris, with two horns in front ; 
head black; abdomen hirfute and rufous. <A native of Eu- 
sope. Fabriciur. : 

Biconxts, a fpecies of Ananza, with two horns on 
the abdomen. Lepechin. it. Found in the woods of Si- 
beria. 

Bicoaxis, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Puawarta, 
withanovate-lanceolate body obtufe at both ends, of a greyith 
ath-colour, dotted with black ; aod two very fhort divergent 
tabes 6n the fore-part. Gmelin. This is /o/cicla pundata 
of Pallas, ? . 

Bicognisya fpecies of Acrinta, found in the North fea, 
This kindis hemifpherical-oval, and glabrous with two horns, 
Mul. Zool. Dan. 

BICORPOREA fina, from biz, and corpus, body, in 


Oe 


Aftronomy, thofe figns of the zodiac which have two bodica, 
or confitt of two figures, Such are gemini, or the twins; 
alfo pifces, or fagittarius, confifting ef a man and a‘horfe. 

BICOSTELLA, in Entomology, afpecies of Puatana 
(Tinea) foundin Europe. This is cinereous, with a brown 
itripe on the anterior wings; feelers advanced; antenaz 
downy. Linn. Pabr. &e. 

BICQUELY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Meurte, and chief place ofa canton, in the 
ditlrict of Toul, 1§ league fouth of Toul. 

BICUCULLATA, in Botany. See Fumartia. 

BICUSPIDES, dentes molares, in Anatomy, are the two 
fmall grinders, which are next the front teeth. See 
‘TEETH. : 

BIDA Cotonta, Breepa, in dacient Geography, atown 
of Africa, mentioned by Ptolemy, and fituated in the in- 
terior part of Mauritania Czfarientis, S.W. of Iconium. See 
Brerpa. 

BIDACHE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Pyrenées, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Uftaritz, 5 leagues eaft of Bayonne. “fhe 
town contains 2,017 inhabitants, and the canton 9,706. Its 
territorial extentis 212 kiliometres, and it has g communes: 
N: lat. 41° 31’. W. long. ‘10°. 

BIDAL, or Bivace, in our Ancient Cuffoms, denotes thie 
invitation of friends to drink ale at fome poor man’s houfe, 
who, in confideration hereof, expeéts fome contribution for 
his relief. See Ave. 

BIDALDI, an ancientkind of foot-foldiers mentioned by 
the french hiltorians, armed with two darts. 

Hence the originof theword, which feemstobe acorruptioa 
for ‘ bidardi,” or “ 4 binis dardis.”’ They are alfo called 
bidarii, bidaus, bideaux, bidauts, and pitauts. ; 

BIDASSOA, or Vinasoa, in Geography, a river which 
rifes in the Pyrenées, and runs into the bay of Bifcay between 
Andayeand Fontarabia, feparating France from Spain. This 
river was for a long time a fubject of difpute between Trance 
and Spain, each country layingan exclufive claimto it; but ia 
the rgth century Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand, king 
of Spain, agreed, that it fhould be common between the two 
nations, and that the duties paid by thofe who pafs front 
Spain to France fhould belong to the latter, and of thole 
who pafs the contrary way to the former. B..fon obferves, 
that the inhabitants of the environs of this river have ears of 
an uncommon fize. 

BIDBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in the duchy 
of Lukxerburg, containing two parifh churches, and a 
convent; 11 Jeagnes N.N.E. of Luxemburg. 

BIDDEFORD, or Binerorp, an ancient fea-porty 
market, aid borough town of Devonfhire, England, is 
fituated near the fouthern coaft on the eaitern and wettern 
banks of the river Torridge, which is of confiderable breadth 
here, ané at Spring tides rifes to the height of eighteen 
feet. The yreater part of the town is built on the declivity 


-of a fteep eminence, and many of the houfes being compofed 


of timber, brick, cobb, or mud wills, prefent rather a poor 
appearance. Bideford does not appear to be noticed in the 
Domefday furvey, but foon after the conquelt it was beftowed 
with Kilhampton in Cornwall, on Richard de Grenaville, 4 
Norman knight, who accompanied the conqueror into Eng- 
land, and was anceitor to the iluftrious family of the Gran- 
villes, who for upwards of five hundred years continued pro- 
prietors of the lordihip. Some of this family have greatly 
fignalized themfelves in the public events of England; aud 
the names of two, fir Richard Granville and fir Beval Gran- 
ville, are honourably noticed in the hiftorical annals of this 
country. ‘This town, though deferibed as a borough in a 
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charter of Edward i. and afterwards reprefented in feveral 
parliaments, feems to have been greatly reduced at the time 
when Leland vifited it, for he merely mentions the river and 
the bridge. Camden, however, fpeaks of it as “ remarkable 
for its populouineis.””? At the time of the latter antiquary. 
Bideford affumed a commercial confequence, and carried 
on fome trade with America and Newfoundland. Queen 
Elizabeth grentedit acharter of incorporation, which vefted 
the government in a mayor, five aldermen, feven capital bur- 
gefles- a recorder, town-clerk, and two ferjeants at mace. 
By this charter the mhabitants are empowered to hold a 
weekly market, and three annual fairs. Another charter was 
however obtained in 1610, which confirmed the former, and 
granted the townfimen fome additional powers and liberties. 
The patronage and refidence of fir Richard Granville and fir 
Walter Raleigh proved highly favourable to Bideford; for 
after thefe worthy knights had difcoyered Virginiaand Caro- 
lina, they returned to, and fettled here. In the time of the 
civil wars, the inhabitants of this place declared themfelves 
very early in favour of the parliament ; but their fuccefs did 
not prove equal to their zeal, for in attempting to relieve 
Exeter, they experienced a fevere and total defeat, and im- 
mediately refigned Bideford, Barnftaple, and their appen- 
dages, to the royalifts. 

In the year 1646, Bideford was ravaged by a plague, 
which appears to have been occafioned by the landing of 
a cargo of Spanith wool: anarticle which at that period con- 
ftituted a principal part of the trade of the town. ‘The cre- 
dulity and fuperftition that charaéterized the Englifh in the 
feventeenth centuryare ftrikingly exemplified by an occurrence 
which happened here in 1682. Three poor females were ac- 
cufed of witchcraft, and fo direGand politive was the evidence 
adduced againft them, at feveral examinations before the 
magitrates, that they were committed to Exeter gaol, 
and foon afterwards tried, and executed for their alleged 
crime. 

About the middle of the laft century, the export trade’ of 
Bideford to Newfoundland was fo confiderable, thatonly two 
other ports in the kingdom employed an equal number of 
veflels, and in the export trade only one port excelled it. 
During the unwife adminiftration, and injurious warsof queen 
Anne’s reign, thefe commercial tranfaGtions materially fut- 
fered, and the I'rench privateers obtained fo many valuable 
prizes from Bideford bay, that it wasemphatically termed the 
Golden bay. "The number of veffels now belonging to this 
port is almoft one hundred; thefe vary in burthen from 
twenty to two hundred and fifty tons, and are chiefly em- 
ployed in the conveyance of coal and culm; in the exporta- 
tion of oak bark to Ireland and Scotland; in the herring 
trade, and in the importation of fith from Newfoundland. 
The quay is conveniently fituated near the centre of the 
town, and the body of the water at high tides will bring up 
vefleis of 500 tons burthen. The chief manufa@tre of this 
place is that of coarfe brown earthenware, which is made 
with clay brought from Fremington near Barnftaple. The 
price of this is only two thillines and fixpence per ton. The 
bridge at Bideford, built of ffone, confifts of twenty-four 
irregular arches, and was conftruéted about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It is 677 feet in length, and was con- 
frructed at the expence of fir Theobald Granville, knt. and at 
the initigation of the bifhop of the diocefe,who grantedindul- 
gences to fuch perfons as gave money in aidof the work. The 
ehurch, a {pacious building, was erected in the form of a 
crofs about the middle of the fourteenth century. A houfe 
of induftry has lately been ereéted here ; and a free fchool, 
and free grammar {chool are ranked among the charitable 
foundations of thetown, The market-place is Spacious, and 
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the town-hall is a large convenient building with two prifone 
beneath it. In the parifh of Bideford are 606 houfes and 
2987 inhabitants. This town is 211 miles S.W. from 
London. 

Thomas Stucley, a defcendant of the celebrated chaplain 
to Oliver Cromwell, was a native of Bideford, and was diftin- 
guifhed for many eccentricities of charaGter. John Sheb- 
beare M.D. an author of fome eminence, was alfo born here 
in the year 1709. 

About five miles eaft of this town is Tawftock, the feat of 
fir Bourchier Wrey, Bart. This place is mentioned by dif- 
ferent authors as remarkable for embracing at one view 
‘¢the beft manor, beft manfion, fineft church, and richeit 
rectory in the county.” Bifhop’s Tawton, near Tawftock, 
is faid to have been the firft feat of the bifhop of this diocefes 
Watkins’s Hittory of Bideford. Maton’s Tour through the 
weitern Counties. Prince’s Worthies of Devonfhire. Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, vol. iv. 

BipDEFORD, a port of entry and poft-town of America, 
in York county, and diftriét of Mayne, on the fouth-wett fide 
of Saco river, on the fea-coaft, 14 miles S. W. from Port-. 
land, 24 N.E. from York, and 105 from Bofton. It con- 
tains 1018 inhabitants, and the county-courts are held here 
and at York, N. lat. 43° 26’. W. long. 70° 25’. The bay 
of Biddeford lies at the mouth of the river Saco, and has 
Black point for the N.E. point, and cape Porpoife for the 
S.W. point. 

BIDDING, is ufed for proclaiming or notifying ; alfo for 
offering a price for goods put up by auction. 

Bippine of the beads, a charge or warning which the 
parith prieft gave to his parifbioners at certain {pecial times, 
to fay fo many pater-nofters, &c. on their beads. 

Bifhop Burnet (Hitt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 20.) has preferved 
the form, as it was in ufe before the reformation, which was 
this: after the preacher had named and opened his text, he 
called on the people to go to their prayers, telling them what 
they were to pray for; ‘ Ye fhall pray(fays he) forthe king, 
for the pope, for the holy catholic church, &c.”? When this 
was done, all the people faid their beads ina general filence, 
and the minifter kneeled down and likewife faid his: they 
were to fay a pater-nofler, an ave-maria, Deus mifereatur 
noftri, domine falyum fac regem, gloria patri, &c., and then 
the fermon proceeded. 

BIDDLE, Joun, in Biography, a diftinguifhed perfon 
among the Socinians, and reckeond the father of the Englifh 
fe& bearing this denomination, and lately affluming that of 
Unitarians, was born at Wotton-under-Edge in Gloucelter- 
fhire, in 1615; and after a previous grammatical education, 
in the courfe of which he exhibited [pecimens of his talents 
and improvement, admitted, in 1632, a ftudent of Mag- 
dalen-Hall, in‘the univerfity of Oxford. Here he acquired 
great reputation for learning and prudence, both asa ftu- 
dent and a tutor: and having taken his degrees of bache- 
lor of arts in 1638, and of mafter of arts in 1641, he was, 
in this latter year, recommended by the principal perfons in 
the univerfity to the magiftrates of Gloucefter, and appointed 
by them matter of the free fchool of St. Mary de Crypt, in 
that city. In this office he completely anfwered the expect- 
ations of his conftituents, and gave great fatisfaction to the 
parents of the youny perfons who were entrufted to his care. 
But he did not long enjoy, without moleftation, the advan- 
tages of this fituation; for he was led, by a diligent ftudy 
ef the {criptures, to adopt notions that were deemed hereti- 
cal, concerning the Trinity, and more particularly to deny 
the deity of the Holy Spirit. Failing to give fatisfaGion 
to the magiftrates, before whom he was fummoned, by his 
confeffion in 1644, he drew up a more explicit “sh Ne and 
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defence of his fentiments on this fubje& in a tract, entitled 
s¢ Twelve arguments, .drawn out of the {criptures, wherein 
the commonly received opinion touching the deity of the 
Holy Spirit is clearly and fully refuted.”” A copy of this 
treatife, which he had fhewn to fome of his friends, having 
been, by the treachery of an acquaintance, delivered to the 
iftrates of the city, and to the parliament committee 
then refiding there, he was committed, in December 1645, 
to the common gaol. Hz was releafed, however, on giv- 
ing fecurity for his appearance when called for. Six months 
after he had obtained his liberty, he was fummoned to ap- 
rc before the parliament at Weftminfter, and examined 
ive committee. As he freely profeffed his difbelief of the 
commonly received opinion concerning the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, he was committed to the cuftody of one of the 
officers, and kept in that ftate of reftraiot for five years. 
Tn the mean while, his book, entitled -«* Twelve arguments, 
&c.”’ was publifhed, and being declared blafphemous againft 
the divinity of Chrift, the houfe, in 1647, ordered it to be 
burnt by the common hangman. In the following year, 
the author, perfifting in his opinions, and avowing his fenfe 
of their importance, publifhéd two other tracts of a fimilar 
nature ; oue entitled, ‘ A confeffion of Faith touching the 
holy Trinity, according to the fcripture;”” and another en- 
titled, ‘The teflimonies of Irenzus, Juftin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian,”’ and of feveral other early writers, relating to the 
fame fubje&. Thefe books excited an alarm, and were the 
means of procuring a fevere ordinance of parliament, iffued 
in May 1648, at the folicitation of the-A flembly of divines, 
who aéted in this inftance in a manner that entails difgrace 
on their memory, and denouncing the penalty of death 
againft thofe who held opinions contrary to thofe that were 
eftablithed refpeéting the Trinity, and fome other doftrines, 
accounted bla{phemues and herefies ; and fevere penalties on 
thofe who differed in lefler matters. By this infamous and 
execrable decree the fate of Biddle feemed to be inevitable. 
But he efeaped in confequence of a diffenfion in parliament, 
fupported by a party in the army, to whofe cafe this or- 
dinance mould have extended. Afterthe death of the king, 
the Independents acquired influence, and introduced a kiad 
of general toleration, under which Biddle was allowed to go 
to Staffordfhire, where he was hofpitably received by 2 
juftice of the peace, who, at his death, left him a legacy. 
rom this retired afylum, however, he was remanded by 
prefident Bradfhaw to clofer confinement, in which ftate he 
continued for feveral years, under an imputation of blaf- 
phemy and herefy, which deprived him of all fociety, and 
reduced him to fuch lamentable indigence, that his whole 
fupport for a confiderable time was a draught of milk morn- 
ing and evening. The only divine who vifited him, during 
this period, was Mr. Peter Gunning, afterwards bifhop of 
Ely. In thefe circumftances he obtained temporary relief 
by being employed in Seer - the prefs for a Greek Sep- 
tuagint, printed in London by Roger Daniel; and in 
1651, he regained his liberty by the general at of oblivion, 
publithed by the parliament in this year. Of this liberty he 
availed himfelf, by inftituting 2 Sunday’s lecture forreading 
and expounding the fcripture, and thus propagating his 
opinions. The P terian miniflers were rendered uncaly 
by his zeal and fuccefs, more efpecially as they could derive 
no afliftance for reftraining him from the fecular power. 
Not fatisfied with the opportunities he enjoyed of diflemi- 
nating his fentiments from the pulpit, and in the intercourfe 
of private friendfhip, he had again recourfe to the prefs, 
and in 1654, publifhed his ‘* Twofold Scripture catechifm ;’’ 
«= one larger and more comprehenfive, and the other more brief, 


for the ufe of children. For this publication he was called 
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to the bar of Cromwvell’s parliament, and committed to the 
Gate-houfe, where he was debarred the ufe of pen and ink, 
and the accefs of any vifitor; and his books were alfo or- 
dered to be burnt. Although a bill was brought into par- 
hament for punifhing him, he obtained his liberty after fix 
months’ confinement, by due courfe of law. Some time 
after, he had a-difpute with a baptiit teacher 5 in the courfe 
of which he made ufe of fome expreflions, for which he was 
thrown into Newgate, and tried for his life at the next 
feffions, on the ordinance above-mentioned. ~QOn this occa- 
fion, counfel was at firit denied him, but afterwards granted, 
and the trial deferred. In the mean while Cromwell inter- 
fered, and difapproving of this kind of intolerance, cons 
tented himfelf at firft with detaining him in prifon; but 
afterwards, in order to filence the clamours and petitions 
that were preferred again{t him, banifhed hinr for lite to St. 
Mary’s cattle in the ifland of Scilly, affigning him an an- 
nual fubfiftence of roo crowns. In this place SPesile Biddle 
continued three years, applying himfelf to clofe ftudy, and 
pasos to that of the Apocalypfe. His friends at 
ength prevailed with Cromwell to recal him; and in 1658, 
as no charge appeared again{ft him, he was liberated.. He 
then became pattor of an independent fociety in London, 
and propagated his opinions without moleftation, till the 
fear of the prefbyterian parliament aflembled by Richard 
Cromwell, and the advice of his friends, induced him to re- 
tire into the country. On the diffolution of that. parlia- 
ment, he returned to his former ftation. After the reftora- 
tion of Charles II. he withdrew from public fervice, and 
exercifed his miniitry in private aflemblies with his fele& 
friends. However, in June 1662, their meeting was dif. 
covered, and both he and his friends were apprehended and 
committed to prifon; and at length, by procefs of law, 
each of his hearers was fined 201. and Biddle himfelf 1001. ; 
and they were ordered to remain in prifon till thefe fines 
were paid. The clofe confinement and foul air of a prifon, 
within five weeks, brought upon him a diftemper, which 
terminated his life, September 22, 1662, in the 47th year of 
his age : and thus was his death haftened by the intolerance 
which perfecuted him during the greateft part of his life. 
Mr. Biddle poffeffed a pailiderable degree of learning ; and 
with the Scriptures he was fo converfant, that he could re- 
peat the New Teflament from memory, both in Englith and 
in Greek, as far as the 4th chapter of the revelation of St. 
John. He poffefled alfo, with this retentivenefs of memory, 
pores of reafoning, which eminently qualified him for dif- 
eminating his peculiar opinions, and gaining profelytes. 
In his private charagter he was diftinguifhed by his 
picty and devotion, by his moderation and temperance, by 
uis condefcenfion and benevolence, and by his irreproachable 
virtue. Avs he differed in fome refpe&ts from Socinus and 
the foreign Unitarians, his followers were for fome time de- 
nominated ‘ Biddellians;’? but the name did not fubfitt 
after his death. Biog. Brit. Toulmin’s Life of Biddle, 
in Unitarian traéts, vol. iv. 1791. Neal’s Hilt. of the Pu- 
ritans, vol. ii. p. 470, 4to. 

BIDDLES, in Geography,, a fettlement on a branch of 
Licking river, in Bourbon county, Kentucky, about 6 miles 
N.W. from Millers on the N.E. fide of the fame branch, 
and 32 miles N.N.E. frum Lexington. 

BIDENS, fo named from the feed being terminated with 
two teeth or awns, in Botany. Lin. gen.n. 932. Reich. n. 
1012. Schreb. 1267. Tournef. t.262. Juff. 188. Dill. 
Elth. 43. 47. Gartn.t. 167. Ceratocephalus. Vaill. A&. 

all. 1720. f. 47, 48, 49. Clafs, fyngencfia pclycamia 
aqualic. Nat. Ord. compofite oppofitofolia. Corymbifera, Jul. 


Gen, Char. Ca/yx common, imbricate, ere&t; leaflets often 
equal, 
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equal, Gblong, channelled, concave. Cor. compound, uni- 
form, tubular; corollules hermaphrodite, tubular. _ Proper. 
one-petalled, funnel-form ; border five-cleft, erc&t. Stam. 
filaments five, capillary, very_fhort ; anther cylindric, tu- 
bular. Pift. germ oblong ; flyle fimple, the length of the 
ftlamens; itigmas two, oblong, reflex. Per. none: calyx 
unchanged. Seeds folitary, obtule, angular ; down with 
two or more awis, oblong, firaight, acute, rough-hooked 
backwards. Rec. flat, chaffy ; chaffs deciduous, fattifh. 
0i/. In moft of the {pecies an expanding five-leaved calycle 
furrounds the componad flowers. Verbefina differs from 
Bidens only in havinga ray. Sometimes the corolla has one 
or two radial florets. - Reich. 

Eff. char. Ca/. imbricate.. Cor. fometimes but feldom with 
va flofcule or two in the ray. Seed crowned with erect, 
f{eabrous awns. Recept. chafly. 

Species 1. B. ¢ripartita, trifid water-hemp-agrimony, 
or. bur-marygold. Lin. fp. pl. 1165. Hudf. 355. With. 
“06. Full. 181. Relh. 308. Sibth. 248. Abbot. 177. 
Curt. bond. fafe. 4. t. 57. Smith. Fi. Brit. 357. 1. 
Verbefina feu cannabina aquatica, flore minus pulchro, 
elatior et magis frequens. Raii Synop. 187. Eupatorium 
cannabinum femina. Ger. em. 711. 2B. Conyza pa- 
luftris, fol..tripartito divifis. _ Loes. prufl. 53. ic. 10. 
«« Leaves trifid, calyxes fomewhat leafy, feeds ereéi.”” Root 
annual; ftem from one to three feet high, with oppolite, 
reddifh branches, patent, leafy, obtufely quadrangular, 
furrowed and fmooth; leaves oppofite, fmooth, deep fer- 
rate, trifid or quinquefid: flowers terminating, folitary, 
fomewhat ereét, with undivided patent leaves ; leaflets of 
the calyx unequal, plane, fmooth, ftreaked with brown; the 
flofcules uniform, tubulofe, yellow ; feeds comprefied, two 
or three angled, the angles backward rough, two or three 
awns, terminating, fomewhat erect, yellow, three-cornered, 
prickly backward; the chaffs of the receptacle refembling 
the leaflets of the calyx, but narrower. It is frequent in 
places inundated, and on the brinks of ditches: flowers in 
Auguft and September. This plant dyes a deep yellow ; 
for which purpofe the thread or yarn mutt he firlt fteeped 
in alum water, then dried and fteeped in a decoétion of the 
plant, and aiterwards boiled in the decoétion. As by a 
chemical analy fis it is found to poffefs much the fame qua- 
lities as verbefina acmella, it may probably have the fame 
good effects in expelling the ftone and gravel. 2. B. mi- 
zima, nodding bur-marygold. Lin. fp. pl. 1165. Reich. 
3, 703. Hudf. ed. 1. 310. FI. Dan. t. 312. Abbot. 
178. With. 883. y. Curt, Lond. 3. 55. B. tripartita. @. 
Hudf. 355. B.Cerna.y. Smith. Fl. Br. 357. “Verbefina 


minima. Dill. im Rai Syn. 188. t. 7. f. 2. Giff. 167. 
App. 66. “ Leaves lanceolate feflile; flowers and feeds 
erect.”? This was firfl’ marked by Dillenius for a dif'in& 
fpecies. Haller thought it to be no more than a variety of 


the cernua, in which he has been followed by all our Britith 
otanifts. Found in dried marfhes. 3. B. nodiffora, feflile- 
flowered bidens. Lin. fpec. 1165. Dill. elth. t. 44. f. 52. 
Reich. 3.704. ‘‘ Leaves oblong, quite entire, one-toothed, 
item dichotomous, flowers folitary, feffile.? An annual 
plant, rifing with ftems eight or nine inches high, rou difh, 
gough, with white hairs, purple at the bafe.. A native of 
the Haft Indies; cultivated at Eltham by Dr. Sherard, in 
1732. 4. B.tenella. Lin. Spec. 1166. Reich. 3. 704. 
Amoen. 6. afr. 47. “ Leaves linear, peduncles capillary, 
calyxes moitly four-leaved, feeds ereét, five-fold.’? Stem 
filiform, purplifh, fubtrichetomous, fix or feven inches in 
height. An annual, and a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 5. B. cernua, drooping water-hemp-agrimony, or 


bur-marygold. Sp. pl. 1365.  Hudf. 356. With. 705. 
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Hall. 18t. Relh. 309. Sibth. 248. Abbot. 177. Curté 
Lond. fafe. 3.t. 55. FI. Dan. t. 841._’ Smith. Fl. Brit. 
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Verbefina pulchriore fore Iuteo. Raii fyn. 187. Bauh. 
hit. v. 2, 1074. Coreopiis bidexs. Sp pl. 1281. Chry- 


fanthemum cannabinum bidens, foltis integris. Morif. hiit. 
t. 6. t. 5. f.22. Tupaterium casnabinum chryfanthemum. 
Barrel. ic. t. 1209. Conyza paluitris, feliis ferratis. —Loes. 
pruff. 54.t.12. “Leaves lanc+ ‘ate, ftem clafping, flewers 
nodding, feeds ereG@.”’? Root annual; item from one to 
two feet high, or more, upright, branched, a little’ hairy, 
purplifh, dotted with red, round at bottom, ftriated at 
top, with branches oppofite, nearly upright, leaves oppofite, 
moderately. connate, undivided, or with -diftant ferratures. 
{preading, {mooth on both fides 3 peduncles itriated ; flowers 
yellowifh-green, finally drooping, generally radiate; calyx 
confifting of about feven leaves, finely ferrate at. the edge, 
ribbed, turning back, and longer than the corrolla; with 
eight corollets in the circumference, hermaphrodite, like the 
central ones, but with the tube more tumid and deprefied. 
In places overflowed for a long tine, they change into l- 
gulate neutral corollets; “receptacle pyramidal, four-cor- 
nered ; feeds with four awns, two of which are larger; the 
prickles pointing downwards. This flowers a month later 
than the fripartita; and in this ftote has a ttrong dmell, not 
very difagreeable. A native of moit partsof Europe. Haller 
obferves, that coreop/is bidens of Lianwus differs in no res 
fpe&t from ©. cernua, except in having radiate florets in the 
circumference: hence Dr. Stokes concludes, that dideéns and 
coreopfis form one genus. Found at Ditehingham in Nerfolk, 
and ‘Yarporley in Chefhire; frequent in Ireland. 6. Be 
frondefa, imooth-ftalked bidens. Linn. Spec. 1166. Gertny 
fruét. 2. 412. Reich. 3. 7o4. Berkh. diff. tg. fg2 
Chryfanthemum, &c. Mor. bift. 3. 17. f. 6. t. 9. £ zou 
«¢ Leaves pinnate, ferrate, marked wirh lines, ‘fmooth ; 
feeds ere&t ; calyxes leaty ; {tem polifhed.”? The ftem rifes 
about three feet high, fending out many horizontal branches, 
from the ends of which are produced cluftets of yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Canada, where it is often a troublefome weed. It was cul- 
tivated by Mr. Miller in 1752. 7. B. pilofa, hairy bidens, 
Lin. Spec. 1166.  Syft. 732. Reich. 3.705. Dill. elthé 
t, 43. f. 51. Thunb. jap, 307. Lour. cochin. 488. Gartn. 
iruct.) 2. Aizu A.B: Chinenfis. Agrimonia Molucca. 
Rumph. Amb. 6. 38. t. 15. f. 2. Leaves pinnate, 
fomewhat hairy, {tem with bearded joints, calyxes with a 
fimple involuere, feeds diverging.”” A native of America, 
and of Tongataboo in the South Seas. B. of China re- 
fembles the American; but in the latter the leaflets are 
united, in the former they are diftin€ ; and the feeds of the 
American have from two to five awns, and in the Chinefe 
always four. The American fort was cultivated in 1732 by 
Dr. Sherard. 8. B. dipinnaza, hemlock-leaved bidens. Lin. 
Spec. 1166. Reich. 3. 705. Lour. cochinch. 488. Chryfan- 
themum. Herm. par. t. 123. Mor. hift. 17. n. 24. £6. t.7. 
f.23. Leaves bipinnate, gathed, calyxes involucred, co- 
rollas half-radiated, feeds diverging.” ‘An annual plant; a 
native of Virginia; ‘cultivated in Kew garden in 1699. 
Loureiro fays it isa native of China and Cochinchina.. 9g. 
B. nivea, {nowy bidens. Lin. Spec. 1167. Reich. 3. 706. 
Dill, elth. t.47.f. gs. Swartz obf. 296, @. Dill. elth. t. 
47.£.55. 3. y. Dil, elth. t.46. fs54. “eaves fimple, 
cordate-ovate, acuminate, branches trichotomous, ferrate; 
Aowers hemifpherical, peduncles elongated.” A native of 
Jamaica, in elevated pattures, and on the fea-coaft of the 
fouthern parts. Mr. Miller fays, it erows naturally in South: 
Carolina, and alfo at Campeachy ; cultivated at Eltham in 
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1732, by Dr. Sherard. 10: By eerticillata, Lin. Spee. 
1167. Reich. 3. 706. Hort, cchif, 399.4. “ Leaves ob- 


long, entire, lower ones entire, upper ones oppofite, flowers 
verticilled.?” A native of Vera Cruz in South America. 
11 B. feandens. Lia. Spec. 1167. Reich. 3. 706. Hort. 
cliffi 399. 5- Swattz obf. 297. Brown jam. 317. 2. 
feutelceas. Mill. dict. n. 4. ¢ Leaves oppofite, ovate, acu- 
minate, ferrate, ftem climbing, fhrubby, dowers panicled, 


evate.”? A native of Jamaica, on the cooler mountains, and 
of Vera Cruz., Miller received it from Carthagena in New 
Spain. 12. B. dullata, various-leaved bidens. Lin. Spec. 


1167. Reich. 3. 706. “rd. Spec. 2. 37.t.28. Mich. flor. 
120. Hail. got. 383.“ Leaves ovate, ferrate, lower ones 
oppolite, upper oues ternate, the middle larger.” A native 
ot Amefica; found wild in Italy ; cultivated’ by Miller in 
17595 annual. 13. B. hirjuta. Swartz prodr. 110. Sloan. 
jam. 1.257.’ Enpatorium. ‘ Leaves oppofite, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, entire, tomentole-hirfute, item-climbing, fhrubby, 
peduncles oppofite, diverging, many-flowered.” A native 
of Jamaica; annual. 14. B. odorata. Cavan.hifp.g. n. 12. 
t. 13. ‘ Stem four-comered, brauching very much, leaves 
connate, bipinnate, pitinules wedge-trifid, {mooth, feeds 
rugged.” “A native of Mexico; flowered at. Madrid in 
November 1791. : 

Mott of the fpecies are herbaceous annuals ; fome, how- 
ever, are firubs ; leaves generally oppolite, fome pinnate; 
flowers axillary or terminating. 

Propagation and Cultire. The firk, fecond, and fifth, be- 
ing common weeds in many parts of Europe, are feldom 
cultivated in our gardens, but readily propagate themfelves 
by feeds, in wet fituetions.. “The third, fourth, feventh, and 
twelfth, muft be fowa upon a moderate’ hot-bed in the 
fpring, and afterwards treated like other hardy annual 

lants, plantiag them into the full ground the latter end of 
Mey. They will flower in June ; foon afterwards the plants 
will decay. ‘The fixth and eighth are eafily propagated by 
feeds fown’ in the {pring, in an open fituation ; where, if 
they be allowed tofcatter, the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing fpring, and two or three of them may be planted 
where they are to grow; and after they are rooted, they 
will require no farther care. Being annual plants, they de- 
cay foon after the feeds are ripe. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth {pecies are peeinees alfo by 
feeds, fown ou ahot-bed in the {pring ; and when the plants 
are fit to reniove, they muit be each planted into a feparate 
fmall fpot, plunged into a freth hot-bed, and treated like 
other tender plants from the fame hot countries. Ia antimn 
they mutt be placed in the bark-ftove. Properly "managed 
they will motlly abide for fome years. 
wens. See Corzorsis, ErerHantropus, SriLane 
THUs, Vernesina, and Zinnva. 

Binexs, in Conchalogy, a {pecies of Mytitus, with a 
ftriated and lightly curved thell, having the pofterior mar- 
gin infle&ted, and the hinge at the end bideatated.. Gmelin. 
A native of the Mediterranean, /Ethiopic, Atiastic, and 
Magellanic feas. The colour of this thell under the epi- 
cermisis black or blac, about an iach in length, and fbri.ted 
longitudinally. 

tpEWS, 2 fpecies of Nerita, with a fmooth fhell, and 
inner lip bidentated, Linn, Muf. Lind. Ulr. Couatry-un- 
known. | This thell is black or reddith, with obfolete frie, 
and the fize of a pea. Sometimes it is yellow, clouded with 
whitith, with three black bands. 


Biness, in Entomology, a {pecies of Scananmvus, found: 


The head and thorsx are braily-green and 
Fabri- 


in America. 
downy: wing-cafes'teRaccous, gloifed with grea. 
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Binens, a fpecies of Cassia, of a ‘black colour. 
Wing-cafes porreéted in frout, with an ereét fpine on the 
futuveof each. This is of a large fize, ‘and is anduhabitant 
of Brazil. ‘ . 

Bivens, a fpecies of Curcurto, that inhabits New 
Zealand. It is black; pofferior thighs dentated, with a 
fingle {pine oi: each of the wing-cafes. Fabricius. 

IDENS, a ipecies of Ceramayx (Lamia), found in 
New Holland, and deferibed by Fabricius. It is crife- 
ous ; thorax acutely fpined ; wing-cafes bideatated at the 
tip. : : 

Bipens, a {pecies of Mantis, that inhabits Americas. 
The thorax’ is Iabanitee wing-cafes green, fafciated with 
black ; wings brown, deep black in the diflc. i 

Biprns, a f{pecies of Cimex (Spinofus), the thorax of 
which is obtulely fpinous ; inner and potterior margin, and 
bidentated vent, fanguineous ; wing-cales pale. A native 
of Europe.” Linn. and Gmelin. There is alfo another 
fpeciessia this feftion, defcribed by Linneus and Gmelin, 
under the name of bidens. It is of an ovate thape, and 
grifeous, vith the thorax acutely f{pined, and the antenna 
rufous. _ This inhabits Europe. 

Bipens, a {peciesof Spuex, of a black colour, havin 
the head and antenne ferruginous ; four yellow fpots on the 
abdomen, and two {pines on the thorax. Gmelin. Inhahits 
Mauritania. Mouth and firft joint of the antenne black ; 
anterior wings pale ferruginous ; polterior ones large, tranf- 
parent and blueifh. 

Bivens, a fpecies of Vespa, of a black colour, with two 
fpines on the thorax, and third fegment of the abdomen, 
with a yellow margin. Fabricius. It inhabits the north of 
Europe. ‘ : 

Bivens, a fpecies of Formica, that inhabits Surinam: 
Thorax with a bidentated tubercle ; head ovate; antenaz 
ferruginous 3 lower joint black. _ Fabricius. Sp. Inf 

BIDENTAL, in Antiquity,a place ftruck witha thunder-- 
bolt, and on that account confecrated to the gods, and to 
Jupiter in particular, and forbidden to be er on, and to 
remove its bounds was deemed facrilege.  Bidental only 
differed from puteal, as in the latter, the thunderbolt was 
f{uppofed to be hidden or buried with ceremony under the 
ground. ‘The fall of lightning, or a thunderbolt, on any 
place, was judged by the Romans an indication that Jupi- 
ter deriattled it for himfelf. Hence, they furrounded it 
with a wall, rail, flakes, or even a rope; and expiated it, . 
by the facrifice of a bidens, er fheep of two years old. 
Feitus reprefents the bidental as a temple,.where fheep of 
two years old were offered in facrifice.. But by temple, he 
here means no more than a place itelofed, and confecrated 
to the gods. ‘The appellation was extended to thunder 
itfelf, and to perfons deftroyed by it. ; 

BIDENTALES, pricfs among the ancient Romans, in- 
flituted for the pesiggpance of the ceremonies of abidental, 
The bidentales conftituted a college, or decury, who had the 
fervice and proeuration, or interpretation of thunder and 
lightning. ‘The firtt, aud principal part of theiraffice was, 
the facrificing a theep of two yeare oldy which, in their lan- 
guage, was called bigens, as having only two teeth, one on 

seach fide ;:or rather from bidennis, anciently written for 
biennis, two years old. ’ 4 

BIDENVATA, in Canchalory, a fpecies of utrx, 
found in the botanic garden at Strafburgh, aod figured by 
Chemnitzs ‘Phe fhell is pyramidal, fownewhat carinated, 
banded, and very finely itriated, witha refle@ed, bidentated 
lip. 

dksee er ih Entomology, afpecios of Arzs ace : 
: that. 
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that inhabits America. The abdomen is brown, with five 
whitifh belts ; vent bidentated. Fabricius. 

BipenTata, a fpecies of PHarena (Nodua). This is 
a native of Europe, and has brown wings ; ftigmate fpot 
on the firft. wings, and inner margin white; a bidentated 
ftreak in the middle. Lin. Muf. Lefk. 

BipentTaTA, a fpecies of Curysts, that inhabits Eu- 
rope. This infect is glabrous; fhining blue ; thorax armed 
with two teeth, and with the two firit fegments of the ab- 
domen golden. Fabricius. At the vent are three very 
fhort teeth. 

BIDENTATUS, a fpecies of Bostricuus, defcribed 
by Fabricius, Herbit, &c. It is black, and tefiaceous, re- 
tufe at the extremity, and armed with two hooked fpines. 

Bipentatvs,aifpeciesof CryprocerHarus( Crioceris), 
of a yellow colour; wing-cafes black, yeilowihh at the tip. 
Fabricius. Inhabits Africa. 

BipentTatus, a fpecies of CrrambByx, that inhabits 
South America. The thorax is flightly fpmous; wing- 
eafes bidentated, rough, cinereous, and brown. Fabri- 
cius. 

Bipentatus, a fpecies of Icaneumon, that inhabits 
Europe. Itis black, feutel, and pofterior part of the tho- 
rax yellow; on the latter two teeth, aud the two firft feg- 
ments of the abdomen ferruginous. Linn. xc. The four 
anterior legs are rufous brown ; reft black ; tips white. 

Bipenratus, a {peciesof Cimex (Spinofus), found in 
France. This is long and brown; fnout bent; thorax 
beneath armed with two teeth on the anterior part. Geof- 

. froy, Gmelin. 

Bipentatus, a fpecies of Tfananus, that inhabits 

Auftria. . This is of a ferruginous colour, with two yellow 
{pots on each fides, and frutel bidentated. Fabricius. 
" BIDENTES, in Middle doe Writers, denote two year- 
lings, or fheep of the fecond year. The wool of thefe bi- 
dentes, or two year old fheep, being the firft fheering, was 
fometimes claimed as a heriot to the king, on the death of an 
abbot. Among the ancient Romans, the word was extended 
farther to any fort of beafts ufed for victuals, efpecially thofe 
of that age. whence we meet with /ues didentes. 

BIDENTI Similis, in Botany. See S1EGESBECKIA.- 

BIDET, a nag, or little horfe, formerly allowed each 
trooper and dragoon, for his baggage, and other occafions. 
Bidets are now difufed, on account of the expences of them, 
and the diforders frequently arifing from thafe who attended 
on them, &c. 

BIDETTO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and country of Bari, the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of Bari; 118 miles eaft of Naples. 

BIDGOST, or Bicopsez, atown of Pruffia, in Po- 
merelia, 64 miles fouth of Dantzick. 

BIDIAI, in Antiquity, an order of magiftrates at Sparta, 
five in number, whole bufinefs it was to fuperintend the 
ephebi, and be prefent at their exercifes, wreltlings, &c. 

BIDI-BIDI, in Ornithology, one of the fynonymous 
names of the Jamaica rail, rallus Jamaicenfis of Latham. 

BIDJIGUR, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
the country of Benares, feated on the river Soane, 45 miles 
fouth of Benares, and 128 S.W. of Patna. N. lat. 24° 30’. 
E. long. 83° 26’. ‘ 

BIDIN. See Wipin. 

BIDIS, in Ancient Geography, now S. Giovanni de Bi- 
sini, a town of Sicily, fouth-weft of Syracufe, and about 
Z5 miles from it. It is mentioned by Cicero, and alfo by 
Steph. Byz. who calls it Bidos. The people who inhabited 
the eaftern part of the ifland, at fonie diitance from Syracufe, 
were hence called Bidini. 
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BIDLOO, Goprrey,in Fiography, a celebrated Dutch 
anatomiit, bora at Amiterdam, 1649, applied early to the 
ftudy of furgery, which he prattiled feveral years at his 
native city ; he was alfo furgeon to the anny, and at length 
phyfician to William IT]. with whom he continued in great 
favour to the time of his death, which happened in 1702. 
In 1694, he was made profeffor of anatomy and furgery at 
Leyden, He wasa man of confiderable learning, Haller 
fays, but more attached tothe pleafures of the table than to 
ftudy, to which he attributes the numerous errors and inac- 
euracies in his otherwife fplendid and valuable anatomical 
tables, which were criticifed, perhaps, withtoo much feverity 
by Ruyich, who had been his pupil. Our countryman, 
William Cowper, purchafed 300 copies of the plates, in the 
life-time of Bidloo, and publifhed them as his own, only 
giving new explanations, of which our author, with reafon, 
complained in his “¢ Gulielmus Cowper citatus'coram tribu- 
nal,’’ Leyden, 1700, 4to. Befides his great anatomical 
work, confifting of 105 tables, with explanztions, fol. 1685, 
and his controverfial papers, he publifhed, “* Obfervationes 
de animalculis in hepate ovillo deteétis,” 1698, 4to. “ De 
oculis et vifu variorum animalium,’ 1712, 4to. “ Exerei- 
tationes anatomico-chirurgice,”’ 1780, 4to. Thefe, with 
various other differtations, were collected, and publifhed ix 
1715, 4to. two years after his death. Hlalier. Bib. Anat. 
Chirurg. et Med. His nephew, Nicholas Bidloo, was phy- 
fician to the great czar Peter I. 

BIDON, a liquid meafure of about five quarts Englith 
meafure ; feldom ufed except among fhip’s crews. 

BIDOURLE, in Geography, a river of France, which 
pafles by S. Hippolyte, Sauve, Sommieres, &c. and runs 
into the lake of Peraut, 3 leagues eaft of Montpellier. 

BIDOUZE, a river of France, which runs into the 
Adour, near the junétion of that river with the gaves of 
Pace and Oleron. 

BIDUMI,acountry of Afiatic Turkey, the fouth part of 
Syria, bounded on the north by Paleftine, on the welt by 
Egypt, and on the eaft and fouth by Arabia ; it is nearly 
defert, and has only a few icattered villages. 

BIE, Avarian pe, in Biography, a painter of portraits 
and ornamental architecture, was born at Liere, in 1594, 
and after being initiated in the rudiments of his art by 
Wouter Abts, became the difciple of Rodolph Schoof, a 
painter of confiderable reputation at Paris. He perfected 
himfelfat Rome, where he {pent fix years in the ftudy of the 
beft mafters, and received great encouragement from perfons 
of the firft diftin&tion. He fo much excelled in the neat- 
nefs of his pencilling, and in the delicacy of his touch 
and-colouring, that he was frequently employed to paint 
on jafper, agate, porphyry, and other precious materials. 
The place and time of his death are not afcertained. Pil- 
kington. See Bre. 

BIEBER, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and county of Hanau Munzen- 
berg, 16 miles eaft of Hanau. Near this town are a mine 
of copper and filver, and fome works of iron and cobalt, in 
which the latter is prepared into a beautiful {malt. 

BIEBERICH, a fmall but handfome town of Germany, 
feated on the borders of the Rhine, and in the vicinity of 
Mentz. It belongs toa prince of the fame name. 

BIEBERSBACH, a town of Germany, is the circle 
of Franconia, and principality of Bayreuth. 

BIEBRA, a river of Poland, which runs into the Narew, 
near Wiezna, in Mafovia. 

BIECZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Cracow, 
feated on the river Wafaloke, and famous for its mines of 
vitriol. N. lat.49° 50’. E. long. 21° 40’. 
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BIEDA, a town of Italy, in the ftate of the church, and 


province of Patrimonio, ro miles W. of Sutri. 

BIEDBURG, anciently Beda, a {mall town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Burgundy, and duchy of Luxemburg, 
which was flourifhing till the year 1663, but foon afterwards 
laid waite by the French. 

BLEDENKOPF, or Brepencap, a {mall town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and principality 
of Upper Heffe, feated on the Ahills, 16 miles N.W. of 
Marburg, and formerly famous for its iron works and found- 
ery. 

BIEFVERSKOW, a diftri& of Zealand, belonging to 
Denmark, including 12 churches. 

BIEKA, Biecaqus, Borrquen, or Cras’s i/land, one of 
the Virginiflands in the Weit Indies, about 23 miles inlength, 
and not 6in breadth, where it is wideft. It is diftant about 
§ miles S.S.E. from Porto Rico. ‘The foil is rich, and it 
has a good road on the fouth fide, called Great Harbour. 
It is claimed by the Spaniards, whofe intereft it is to let it 
remain defolate. N. lat. 18° 2. W. long. 64°. See Vir- 
Gin [flands. — 

BIEKOW, or Jezow; a town of Poland, in the palati- 
nate of Lenczicz, 24 miles S.E. of Lenczicz. 

BIEL, a town of Spain, in Aragon, 6 leagues S.W. of 
Jaca.—Alfo, ariver of Spain, which joins the Ores at Exea. 
See Brenne. 

BIELA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czaflau, 6 
miles N.E. of Teut{ch Brod. 

BIELA, or Brevxa, a town of Italy, in Piedmont ; 
the capital of a {mall country, bounded on the north by the 
Alps, on the weft by the duchy of Aofta, on the ealt by 
the Vercellois and the Mafferan, and on the fouth by the 
Canavez; the town is rich and populous, containing about 
7000 inhabitants, and is divided into the Upper and Lower, 
and has four churches and four monafteries. It is famous 
for an image of the Virgin Mary ; diftant 13 miles N. from 
Ivrea, and 24 N. W. from Vercelli. N. lat. 45° 22’. E. 
- long. 8° 3’. 

BIELACH, a river of Germany, in the archduchy of 
Auftria, which runs into the Danube, near*Melck. 

BIELAIA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes inthe Uralian 
mountains, and after traverfing the government of Ufa, dif- 
charges itfelf into the Kama, on the borders of the govern- 
ment of Cafan. 

BIELASTENA, atown of Croatia, 10 miles north of 
Bihacs. 

BIELAY, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Ko nin- 
gratz, 4 miles S. W. of Branau. 


© BIELBSKOJ, a town of Siberia, 40 miles fouth of 49 


Enifeifk. 

BIELCOPOL, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Kiov, 48 miles weft of Bialacerkiew. 

BIELEF, atown and diftri& of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Tula, feated on the Occa, 50 miles W.S.W. of 
Tula. 

BIELEFELD, a towm of Germany, in the circle of 
Weltphalia, and county of Ravenfberg, divided by the Lut- 
terbach into the old and new town, feated at the foot of a 
mountain, and containing about 800 houfes. The inhabit- 
ants are partly Lutherans, and partly Roman Catholics. 
The old town has two churches, the new a convent and a 
chapel. This town received municipal privileges in 1287, 
and was formerly Hanfeatic’; it is diftant 22 miles north 
from Lippftadt. 

BIELGOROD, a town formerly called Sarfel, and dif- 
tri of Ruffia, in the government of Kurfk, feated on the 
Donetz; 50 miles S.S.W. from Kurfk. N. lat. 50° 55’. 
E. long. 36°. This town was built in 990, by the great 
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duke Wladimir, and is an archbifhop’s fee ; it fubmitted to 
the arms of Potemkin, in 1790. 

Brercorop. See AxkErMAN and Moscow. 

BIELGRAD, a town of Croatia, 40 miles S. E. of 
Bihacs. 

BLELIAN, a town of Ruffian Tartary. 
E. long. 66° 4’. 

BIELICA, or Bizizin, a town of Lithuania, in the 
province of Vilna, feated on the Niemen, ro miles fouth of 
das NGlats sols ei Wetlong 25°40!" 
BIELISKI, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Kiof, 
41 miles S.W. of Kiof. 

BIELITZY. See Berirzy. 

BIELLA. See Brera. 

BIELLE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Chaumont, 6 miles E.S,E. of Chaumont.—Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Lower Pyrenées, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Oleron, 14 miles fouth 
of Oleron. 

BIELOI, a town and diftriG@ of Ruflia, in the govern- 
ment of Smolenfko, on the {mall river Vobitha, falling ito 
the Mefha or Meza, which difcharges itfelf into the Duna; 
so miles N.N.E. of Smoleniko. N. lat. 5<° 40’. E. long. 34°. 
—Alfo, an ifland in the Karfkoi fea, about 70 miles in cir- 
cumference, 20 miles from the continent of Ruffia. N. lat. 
73°40’. E. long 69° 14’. , 

BIELOKAMES KOI, a fortrefsof Ruffia, in Siberia, on 
the eaft fide of the Irtifh, 12 miles S.E. of Semipolatnot. 

BIELO-OZERO, or Wuirte Lake, a lake of Ruffia, 
in the government of Novgorod, about 50 verits long, and 
30 broad, which receives into it feveral {mall itreams. The 
only one that flows out of it, isthe Shekfna, which falls into 
the Volga. The water of this lake is clear, having a bot- 
tom partly of clay, and partly of ftone. The clay is gene- 
rally of a white colour, and in itormy weather caufes a ftrong 
white foam upon the furface of the water. From this cir- 
cumftance, the lake firft obtained its name Bie/o, or White. 
It contains plenty of fifh and crabs. N. lat. 59° 42’ to 
60° 20’. E. long. 36° 30’ to 37° 18’. 

BIELOPOLIE, a town and diftriG of Ruffia, in the 
government of Karkof, feated on a rivulet falling into the 
Seim, 85 miles N.N.W. of Karkof. 

BIELOVITZ, a town of Croatia, 11 miles S.W. of 
Damianovitz. 

BIELOVODSK, a town and diftrict of Ruffia, in the 
government of Voronetz, feated on the Derkul, which falls 
into the Donec, 130 miles fouth of Voronetz. N. lat. 
° 42’. E. long. 39° 10’. 

BIELOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Vol- 
hinia, 36 miles eaft of Lucko. 

BIELOZERSK, a town and diftri& of Ruffia, in the 
government of Novgorod, on the fouth fide of the lake Bielo- 
Ozero, near the efHux of the river Shekfna, 64 miles N.E. 
of Vologda. N. lat. 59° 40’. E. long. 37° 10%. + 

BIELSA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, 6 leagues from 
Ainfa. 

BIELSK, atown of Poland, and capital of the palatinate 
of Podalachia, where the dietine for the diftri€tis held. It 
is little better than a miferable village, though called in the 
geographical defcriptions of Poland, a large town. N, lat. 
52° 48. E. long. 23” 28’.—Alfo, a town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Ploczko, 10 miles N. E. of Ploczko, 

BIELTSCH; a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Chru- 
dim, 16 miles north of Chrudim. 

BIELUGA, in Zoology, Delphinus.Leucas( Gmelin) in Stel- 
ler’s Kampt{chatka, &c. 

BIENAISE, Jonx, in Biography, born in 1601 at 
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Mazetes, a city in France, where he practifed furgery with 
fuch fuccefs, as to attraét the notice of his fovereign, 
Lewis X1V., by whom he was made furgeon to the army in 
Flanders. He acquired great reputation, Haller fays, by 
introducing the future of the tendon, and by curing a pune- 
ture of the brachial artery inayoung nobleman. He gives 
excellent cautions, on taking up the artery, after amputating 
a limb, to avoid including the nerve in the ligature. He 
performed the paracentefis of the thorax fuccefsfully, and 
appears ‘to have been a bold and expert operator, and 
to have made confiderable improvements in his art. He 
died 1681, aged 80 years. A few years after his death, 
viz. in 1688, a pofthumous work was publifhed, containing 
an aceount of thefe operations, under the title of ‘“¢ Opera- 
tions de Chirurgie, par une methode courte et facile,?? 12mo, 
Paris. Haller Bib. Anat. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 
BIENENBUTTEL, in Geography, atown of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and principality of Lunen- 
burg, 10 miles S.S.E. of Lunenburg. z 
BIENNE, a {mall diftri€ of Swifferland, lies between 
a lake of the fame name and a chain of the [ura mountains. 
It is furrounded by the cantons of Berne and Soleure, the 
bifhopric of Bafle, andthe principality of Neufchatel. The 
bifhop of Bafle is the fovereign of this little ftate, but his 
power, even before the French revolution, was exceedingly 
limited ; and its conftitution was neither a limited monarchy 
nor an independent republic, but a kind of mixed govern- 
ment, partaking in fome degree of both. The bifhop of 
Bafle, upon his promotion to the fee, received the homage 
of the citizens and militia of the town of Bienne, with at- 
tendant tokens of abfolute fubmiffion, but at the fame time 
he confirmed, in the ftrongeit manner, all their privileges and 
franchifes. The mayor appointed by him was his reprefen- 
ative, to whom it belonged to convyoke and prefide in the 
little council, as the chief court of juftice, to collec the fuf- 
frages, and to declare the fentence; but without giving any 
vote himfelf. Although juttice was carried on, and executed 
in the name of the bifhop, yet neither that prince, nor the 
mayor, had the prerogative of pardoning criminals, or of 
mitigating the fentence. All caufes, ciyil and criminal, 
were brought before the council in the firft inftance ; and 
in more important proceedings, an appeal lay to the fovereign 
council. In both cafes, each party chofe a member of the 
council to aét as his advocate, which office he difcharged 
without fee or recompence. The fovereign’s revenue amount- 
ed only to about 300l. a year, nor did he poffefs the leaft 
fhare in the adminiftration, The legiflative authority refided 
in the great and little councils combined: the former con- 
fifting of 40 members, and the latter, to which the executive 
power belonged, beiag compofed of 24; and it was required 
that the members of each council fhould be married men. 
Both councils eleéted their refpe€tive members ; and there- 
fore the conftitution was altogether ariftocratical. The 
burgo-matter, or.chief of the regency, was chofen by the 
two councils, and prefided at their meeting, and retained 
his office during life; but it was neceflary that he, aswell 
as the feveral magiftrates, fhould be confirmed annually by 
the two councils, The falaries annexed to thefe pofts were 
fmall, and the general expences of government fo inconfider- 
able, that the revenues of the ftate were fufficiently ample. 
This republic, though a Proteftant one, under the fove- 
reignty of a Catholic bifhop, enjoyed ia the fulleft extent 
the power of impofing taxes, contracting alliances, declaring 
war and peace; and, in fhort, of exercifing every other act 
of abfolute and independent legiflation. Its fingular confti- 
tution was guaranteed by Berne, Friburg, and Soleure, 
with which the town was clofely allied, having conneed it- 
{elf with the former in 1352, with the fecond in 1496, and 
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with the latter in 1382; in confequence of which union ft 
became a member of the Helvetic confederacy, This alliance 
between the cantons and the town of Bienne was paramount 
to that of the fame cantons with the bifhop of Bafle; for 
the town enjoyed the right of fending deputies to every ge- 
neral diet, ordinary or extraordinary, a privilege not pofleffed 
by the bishop. The language of the country is a provincial 
German ; but, as the territory borders on the principality 
of Neufchatel, the inhabitants {peak alfo a corrupt French. 
The extent of the town and territory of Bienne is eftimated 
at 144 {quare geographical miles, andits population at 5,500, 
or nearly 6000 perfons; the people are very a€tive and in- 
duftrious. Bienne forms an important pafs into the Swifs 
territories; accordingly, it was occupied by the French on 
the 8th of February 1798, and annexed to France as fub- 
ject to the bifhop of Bafle, whofe rights they affumed in 
confequence of having feized his territories. 

Brienne, called by the Germans Bic/, the capital of the 
above diftriét, is fituatedat the foot of mount Iura, andat a lit- 
tle diftance from the lakeof thefamename, Between the town 
and the lake is a plain, which the fovereign council, by a 
kind of Agrarian law, that was honourable to the legiflature, 
allotted, by diftin& portions, to each burgher for his own 
diftinét ufe: and it is entirely laid out in {mall k itchen gr- 
dens. Several manufactures have been eftablifhed in the 
town, which, confidering its fize, carries on a tolerable trade. 
The government, by adopting the liberal policy of conferring 
the burgherfhip at an eafy rate, has contributed to increafe 
the population of the town, and to extend its commerce. 
N. lat. 47° 8’. E.long. 1° 4’. 

Brienne, lake of, lies to thenorth-eaft of that of Neufchatel, 
w:th which it is conneétedby the Thielle, which feparatesthe 
country of Neufchatel from the canton of Berne. It is about 
g miles long, and 4 broad; its borders are pleafing and pic- 
turefque, as it is fkirted with agreeable walks and country 
houfes; and the town of Nidau forms a very beautiful obje¢t 
upon its eaftern fide. Towards the foythern extremity of 
this lake is the ifland of St. Peter, fometimes called the 
ifland of La Motte, and fometimes Rouffean’s ifland, from 
its having been the place of Rouffeau’s retirement and refi- 
dence, when by the violence of the populace he was obliged 
to withdraw from Moitier, where Frederic king of Pruffia 
had enfured to him prote€tion. Mr. Coxe, when he vifited 
this iffand, landed on the fouth fide of it, and pafled through 
an agreeable meadow, skirted with vineyards, toa large farm 
houle, formerly a convent, and fecularifed at the reformation, 
but inhabited, at the time af Mr. Coxe’s vifit, by the iteward 
of the general hofpital at Berne, to which the ifland belongs. 
<The ifland,” fays Mr. Coxe, “¢is about 2 miles in cirg 
cumference, and richly wooded with various fhribs and trees, 
particularly with large oaks, beech, and Spanifh chefnuts. 
Its furface is gently undulating ; the fouthern fhore, cover. 
ed with herbage, forms a gradual flope to the lake; the 
remaining borders are fleep and rocky; ina few places their 
fummits are thinly fringed with fhrubs; in others their per- 
pendicular fides are clothed to the water’s edge with hang- 
ing woods. The views from the different parts of the ifland 
are beautiful and diverfified ; that to the north is the moft 
extenfive and pleafing. It commands the lake of Bienne, 
which is of an oval form: its cultivated borders fpotted with 
villages and caftles, with the towns of Nidau and Bienne 
ftanding on the further extremity. Agreeable walks are 
carried through the woads, ard terminate at a circular pa- 
vilion placed in the centre of the ifland. During vintage, 
particularly, and on Sunday, which is the ufual day of fefti- 
vity, the ifland is filled with parties, who take refrefhment at. 
the farm-houfe, {tray about the woods, or dance in the cir~ 
cular building, and apimate thefe romantic but folitary 
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eenes.”  Rouffeau occupied an apartment in the farm- 
houfe, the only dwelling in the ifland. He lived with the 
fteward and his family, who are the prefent inhabitants 
(1785). The woman informed me, that he paid for his 
hoard and lodgings 40 fhillings a month; that he vfually 
rofe at fix, dined with the family at twelve, and after a 
flight {upper retired to reft at nine. She added, he was ex- 
tremely chearful and agreeable ; converfed with the family 
with the greateft eafe and complacency, and conformed to 
their hours and manner of living ; he amufed himfelf entirely 
in wandering about the woods, and fearching for plants, 
which he ufed to explain to them with fingular fatisfaction. 
Rouffeau mentions his refidence in this delightful ifland with 
the higheit terms of rapture, and with his ufual pronenefs to 
exaggeration.” ‘I waspermitted,” fays he, ** to remain 
ouly two months in this delightful ifland ; but I could have 
pafled there two years, two centuries, all eternity, without 
fuffering a moment’s ennui, although my whole fociety con- 
fifted of the fteward and family, good, but plain people. I 
eftecm thofe two months the vee happy period of my life ; 
and fo happy, that I could have pafled my whole. exiftence 
without even a momentary wifh for another fituation.”” 
Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, &c. vol: ii. p. 152, &c. 
BIENNIAL Puanrts, in Botany, denote fuch, as the 
-epithet imports, that are of two years’ duration. Of this 
tribe there are numerous plants, which, being raifed one 
year from feed, generally attain perfection in the fame year, 
or within about twelve months, fhooting up ftalks, pro- 
ducing flowers, and perfecting feeds in the following {pring 
or fummer ; and foon after commonly perifh, or apparently 
decay and dwindle, fo that they foon die off. Biennials are, 
therefore, alwaysin their prime the firft or fecond fummer. 
They confit both of efculent and flower plants. Thofe of 
the former fort are the cabbage, favoy, carrot, parfnip, 
beet, onion, leek, &c.; and thofe of the latter are the 
Canterbury bell, French honey-fuckle, wall-flower, ftock- 
july-flower, {weet-william, China-pink,common-pink, matted- 
piuk, carnation, {cabious, holly-hock, tree-mallow, vervain- 
mallow, tree-primrofe, honefty, or moon-wort, &c. 
BIENTINA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Tufcany, on the fide of a lake, called the “ lake 
of Bientina,’’ or the ‘ lake of Seffo ;”? which lake is about 
6 miles long, and 5 wide; 12 miles eaft of Pifa, and 28 
weft of Florence. The territory of Bientina lies in the 
middle of a marfh, in the centre of a valley, not very fpa- 
cious, bounded by the high mountains of Pifa, and by 
thofe of Lucca and Valdinievole, which interrupt the wind, 
and prevent a renewal of air; and it is, therefore, as one 
would imagine by its fituation, peculiarly unwholefome and 
unfavourable for inhabitants. It is neverthelefs very po- 
pulous, and fufficiently healthful even in fummer. The 
principal caufes of this falubrity are faid to be, the numer- 
ous population, the extenfive commerce, and the extreme at- 
tention that is paid to the continual difcharge of the rain- 
waters, but, above all, the advantage of an abundant fpring, 
which defcends from the hills of St. Colombe, by means of 
long aqueduéts, and fupplies the inhabitants with excellent 
water. The fituation ot Bientina, therefore, duly examined, 
fhews how far the art of man is capable of rendering habit- 
able, and even falubrious, places naturally peftilential. 
BIENVILLE, D. T. De, M.D. in Biography, born 
in France, pra¢tifed medicine many years at the Hague, and 
is only known by the following works, which bear his name : 
« La Nymphomanie, ou Traité de la fureur uterine,”? Amft. 
1773, 8vo.; “ Recherches theoriques et pratiques fur la 
Petite verole,” 1772, 8vo.; ‘¢ Traite des erreurs populaires, 
fur la fanté,””’ La Hague, 1775, 8vo. 
BIER, a kind of wooden carriage, on which the bodies 
of the dead are borne to their grave. ‘The word comes from 
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the French diere, which fignifies the fame. It is called in 
Latin feretrum, a ferendo. Among the Romans the coms 
mon bier, upon which the poorer fort were carried, was 
called /andapila ; that ufed for the richer fort, /edica, lecica 
Junebris, fometimes Jedus. The former was only a fort of 
wooden cheft, wilis arca, which was burnt with the body: 
the latter was enriched and gilded for pomp. It was carried 
bare, or uncovered, when the perfon died a natural aad eafy 
death ; when he was much dishgured or diftorted, it was 
veiled or covered over. ; 

Brer, is more particularly ufed for that on which the 
bodies of faints are placed in:the Church to reft, and expofed 
to the veneration of the devout. This was often enriched 
with gold, filver, and precious {tones ; and furnifhed tempt- 
ations, in many inftances, to pillage. 

BIERG, in Geography, a herred,or diftriQ, of the diocefe 
of Funen ie Denmark, including 12 churches, and feveral 
noblemen’s feats. 

BIERLING, Gasran Tueopuizus, in Biography, 
took his degree of doctor in medicine at Padua, about the 
middle of the 17th century, whence he returned to Magde- 
burg, his native city, where he was in confiderable efima- 
tion. He publithed « Adverfariorum curioforum Centuria 
prima,’’ June, 1679, 4to. He defcribes the effects of eat- 
ing the hyofeyamus (henbane), drowfinefs, and delirium, 
which are cured, he fays, by taking the extraét of caftor, and 
the effects from the bite of a viper, cured by eating the flefh 
of one of thofe reptiles. He had the merit of recommending 
the cool treatment, and even bleeding, in the {mall-pox, con- 
trary to the then generally received opinion. For the re- 
mainder of his works, which are numerous, but in little ef- 
timation ; fee Haller’s Bib. Med. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

BIERNE’, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Chateau-Gonthier. The place contains 810, and 
the canton §225 inhabitants: the territory includes 205 
kiliometres and 12 communes. 

BIERVLIET, a {mall town of Flanders, on the welt 
fide of the Scheldt, which has been much reduced by frequent 
inundations, and the fortifications of which were deftroyed 
in 1688. William Beukeljzoon, or, as others have written 
his name, Beukelings, who taught the Dutch the art of 
curing herrings, was a native of this place, and died here in 
1397. The town is 7 leagues north of Ghent, and 4E.N.E. 
of Sluys. N. lat. 51° 25’. E. long. 3° 42’. 

BIESBOS, a large lake in the Merwe, between Dort 
and Gertiudenburg, formed by the irruption of the banks 
or dykes. 

BIESE, a river of Germany, which rifes 8 miles fouth- 
weit from Stendal, in the Old Mark of Brandenburg, and 
purfuing its courfe to Seehaufen, changes its name to Aland. 

BIESENTHAL, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and Middle Mark of Brandenburg, 20 miles 
N.E. of Berlin. 

BIESIUS, NicHovas, in Biography, born at Ghent in 
Flanders, March 27, 1516, ftudied medicine at Louvain ; 
thence he went to Valencia in Spain, ‘and afterwards to Si- 
enna, in Italy, where he took his degree of doctor. Re- 
turning to Louvain he was advanced to the chair of profef- 
for in medicine, which he filled with credit feveral years, 
éxpounding to his pupils, as the cuftom then was, the works 
of Galen.. He was thence called by the emperor Maximi- 
lian II. to Vienna, and appointed his phyfician, which pott 
he held until Aprila572, when he was fuddenly cut off by 
a fit of apoplexy. His works are, “ Theoretice Medicine, 
libri fex,’? Ant. 1558, 4to.; “In Artem medicam Ga- 
Jeni Commentarii,’’ 1560, 8vo. ; ‘* De Methodo Medicine,” 
1564. 8vo.; “ De Natura libri quinque,” 1573, 8vo.; the 
two laft works have been feveral times reprinted. © 
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BIESMES, in Geography, a place of France, where is a 
pafs acrofs the Aine, from the department of the Meufe to 
that of the Marne; 3 miles from St. Menehold, and 12 from 
Grand Pre. 

BIESNIN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Ploczko. N. lat. 53°. E. long. 20° 8/, 

BIETIGHEIM, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Wurtemberg, at the conflux of the Ens and Metterbach ; 
10 miles N. of Stutgartd, and 30 S.S.E. of Heidelberg. 

BIEVRE, ariver of France, which rifes a little to the 
fouth of Verfailles, and pafling towards Paris, changes its 
name for that of Gobelins, on account of its water be- 
ing ufed in that manufacture, and foon after it joins the 
Seine. 

BIEUZI, a town of France, in the department of Mor- 
bihan, and chief place of a cantoa, in the diitri&t of Pontivy ; 
2 leagues S.S.W. of Pontivy. 

BIEZOW, or Bipscxow, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Koningingratz ; 3 miles eaft of Koningingratz. 

BIFARIA, Fotta, in Botany, denote leaves that point 
two ways. 

BIFASCIANA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHALENA 
(Tortrix.) The anterior wings are teftaceous ; two ob- 
lique bands, fpot, and arched mark at the apex brown, 
Linn. Muf, Lefk, &c. Inhabits Europe. 

BIFASCIATA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Buia, the 
fhell of which is fomewhat tapering, erect, and white, with 
two broad reddifh bands at the aperture.. Lifter. Gmelin. 
Native place unknown. 

Birasciata, a f{pecies of Votura, defcribed by Lifter 
and Martini. This fhell is thin, tranfverfely ftriated, and 
flefh coloured, with two white bands and a fingle tooth on 
the pillar, It is rather lefs than an inch in length ; and has 
a long narrow aperture. Native country unknown. 

Birasciara, a f{pecies of Cyrraa, of an oblong form 
and purplifh, with a ftraw-coloured band, and a narrower 
white one, a brown border. Gmelin. Length nearly 
four inches. Country unknown. 

BrrascraTA, afpecies of Nerira, of a blackifh colour, 
with two hoary bands and white tip. A native of India. 
Gmelin. Chemnitz, &c. 

BirasciaTA, in Entomology, a fpecies of SirpHa, found 
in Saxony. This is black, with two bands and a {pot at the 
apex of ferruginous colour. Fabricius. This is a {mall infect. 

BrrascraTa, a {pecies of Cassip, that inhabits South 
America. It is pale with two brown bands. Gmelin. 

BirasciaTa,a {pecies of CoccinELva, of a ferruginous 
colour, with two bands and four dots of black. Fabricius. 
This infe& inhabits the cape of Good Hope ; and is Cocci- 
nella flexuofa of Thunberg. 

Birasciata, a {pecies of Curysomera ofa large fize, 
that is found at Cayenne. It is teftaceous: wing-cafes 
brafly and fhining: two fpots and two bands of yellow. 
Fabricius, &c. 

BirasciaTa, a fpecies of Cicana (@ercopis), of a yel- 
lowith colour, with brown wing-cafes, and two white bands. 
Fabricius. This is Cicada fufca, fafciis alarum binis albis, 
of Linn. Syft. Nat. XII. and Cicada trifafciata, of Degeer. 
Inhabits the north of Europe. 

BirasciaTa, a fpecies of Puarzna (Geometra), de- 
{cribed by Linnzus as a native of Europe. The anterior 
wings are cinereous, clouded, with two bands; pofterior 
pair white, 

Birascrata, a fpecies of Lisettuxa, that inhabits 
America. The wings are hyaline, with a brown fpot at 
the bafe, and two bands of the fame colour. Fabricius. 
Obi. This is Lidellula trimaculata of Degeer ; and Libellula 
pulchella of Drury. 

Birasciara, a species of Tenrurepo, that inhabits Eu- 
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rope. The general colour is brown ; thorax black ; mouth 
fcutel, and four {pots white: on the abdomen two inter- 
rupted yellow bands; margin of the wings and legs yellow. 
Linnzus. Muf. Lefk. 

BirasciaTa, aipecies of Mu7ixva, that inhabits New 
York. The colour is black ; upper part of the head and 
thorax, and two bands on the abdomen red: wing violace~ 
ous-black. Swederus. Nov. A&. Stockh. Entirely downy, 
and twice the fize of M. Europea. 

Birasciata, a fpecies of Treura, of a yellowifh co- 
lour, with tranfparent wings palely fafciated with brown. 
Schranck Inf. Auitr. Of the middle fize, with the eyes black. 

BrirasciaTa, a ipecies of Musca, that inhabits South. 
America. Itis rufous, with two golden bands on the abdo- 
men. Fabricius, &c. 

Brirasciata, a f{pecies of Scotia, that inhabits New 
York. This infect is of a black colour; two dots on the 
anterior part of the thorax, fcutel, and two interrupted 
bands on the abdomen ferruginous. Swederus Nov. AG. 
Stockh. 

BIFASCIATUS, in Conchology, a {pecies of Conussy. 
figured by Born. This kind is white with angulated chef- 
nut lines, and two orange bands: fpire rather prominent :- 
bafe furrounded with orange lines, and the intermediate 
{paces with teffellated fpots. Country unknown. 

BirasciaTus, in Entomology, a {pecies of SCARABEUSs, 
that inhabits Coromandel; on the thorax is a triple protue 
berance, with an ereét horn on the head; wing-cafes black,. 
with two rufous bands. Fabricius. 

BirasciaTus, a f{pecies of Dermesres, of a black 
colour, with two waved yellow bands: thorax teffellated 
with cinereous colour. Thunberg. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Birasciatus, a fpecies of Bosrricrus, found in Si- 
beria. It is of a black colour: wing-cafes yellow, with two 
blueifh-black denticulated bands. Gmelin. This is Der= 
meftes bifafciatus of Lepech. it. 

Birasciatus, a fpecies of CrypTocerHatus, that in- 
habits Africa. Itis rufous, with two fpots on the thorax, 
and two bands onthe wing-cafes of black. Fabricius. 

BrrasciatTus, afpecies of CeramByx (Prionus), found 
in South America. The thorax is denticulated: body 
black : wing-cafes red, with two black bands : antennz fhort. 
Gronovius, Fabricius, &c. c 

Birascrarus, a fpecies of Arreranus (Clerus), of 
a brafly-green and downy : wing-cafes blue,. with two f{carlet 
lines. Fabricius. A native of Siberia. 

Birasciatus, a fpecies of Grytius (Bulla-Acridium), 
of a fufcous brown with white {pots, and two lateral ochrey- 
coloured bands. Herbf apud Fuefli. Inhabits fandy places. 

BIFASCIELLA, a fpecies of PuHatzna (Tinea), 
with fufcous gloffy wings; with two bands of white, the 
hinder one interrupted; headrufous. Fabricius. Inhabits 
Denmark. 

BIFERA, in Botany, denote plants that flower twice a 
year, or in {pring and autumn. 

BIFERNO, in Geography, a river of Italy, which runs 
into the Adriatic, not far from Termini. 

BIFFA, in Middle Age Writers, a machine for cafting 
ftones and darts, having a moveable counterpoife, which 
turned round its yard. 

BIFID Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

BIFIDUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cimex (Redu- 
vius), of a black colour: wing-cafes with a rufous band ; 
an eret bifid fpine on the fcutel. Inhabits China, and is of 
alarge fize. Fabricius. Donov. Inf. China. 

BIFOLIUM, in Botany. See Opurys. 

BIFORIS, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Ecuinus, 
having at the bafe five furrows, and ten flexuous radiated 
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lines; and near the vent two oblong perforations. 
apud Klein. Its habitation unknown. 

BIFORMIS, an appellation given to Bacchus, either be- 
caufe he is reprefented fometimes as a young man, fome- 
times as old; fometimes with a beard, and fometimes with- 
out one; or becaufe wine, of which he is the fymbol, ren- 
ders men forrowful and frantic, or gay and pleafant. 

BIFRONS, a perfon doubled-fronted, or two. faced. 

Birrons is move peculiarly an appellation of Janus, who 
was reprefented by the ancients with two faces, as being 
fuppoied to look both backwards and forwards; though 
other reafons for it are recited by Plutarch. Sometimes he 
was painted with four-faces, guadrifrons, as reprefenting the 
four feafons. 

Birrons, in Entomology, a fpecies of Brenvus, that in- 
habits Cayenne. This infect is black, with ftriated wing- 
cafes, having glabrous yellow f{pots. Fabricius. 

Birrons, afpecies of IcHnetumon, defcribed by Lin- 
neus: it isan European infec of a black colour, with the 
front white, with a black {pot beneath the antenne : tip of 
the petiole, and two firft fegments of the abdomen, with the 
Tegs reddifh. Muf. Lefk. 

Birrons, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of Nereis, de- 
f{cribed by O. Fabricius, and Mull. as a native of the north 
fea. It is deprefled: peduncles with a fimple fetigerous 
papilla, cirrated above; thofe in the middle alfo branched. 
‘This creature is continually in motion ; about an inch long, 
and of a fulvous or brownith colour: head white : eyes four: 
eirri feven: body attenuated at both ends, and confilting of 
fifty-fix joints. 

BIFURCATUS, in £ntomology, a {pecies of Cimex 
(Oblongus), that inhabits Germany. It is blackifh: abdo- 
men pale yellow, and bifurcated. Scheffer. Antenne con- 
fift of four joints. 

BIGA, a chariot for racing, drawn by twohorfes a-breaft. 
The word ought rather to be written dig, in the plural ; 
q. d. bijuge, two horfes being joined by a jugum, or yoke. 
Bige ftands contradiftinguifhed from trige, quadrige, &c. 
Bige are of very ancient ftanding : all the heroes in Homer, 
Hefiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. The invention of 
bige is attributed by Pliny (N. H. vii. 56.) to the Phry- 
gians ; by Ifidore, (xvii. 35.) to Cyriftenes of Sicyon, who 
firft yoked two horfes together. They were firft introduced 
into the olympic games in the 93d olympiad, or about the 
year 408 B. C. It appears, however, that the Greek heroes 
who celebrated the firft Nemzan games in honour of Arche- 
morus, were borne on bige. Bige were the chariots firft 
ufed in the Circenfian games; then ¢rige, and afterwards 
guadrige. "The moon, night, and the morning, are by my- 
thologifts fuppofed to be carried in bige, the fun in quad- 
rige. Statues in bige were at firft only allowed to the gods, 
then to conquerors in the Grecian games ; under the Roman 
emperors, the like ftatues, with bige, were decreed and 
granted to great and welldeferving men, as a kind of half 
triumph, being ereéted in moft public places of the city. 
Figures of bige were alfo {truck on their coins, and thofe 
on which were a bige, and a Janus witha double face, were 
termed Bigati nummi. 

The drivers of bige were called éi¢arii ; a marble buft of 
one Florus, a Jigarius, is ftill feen at Rome. 

Bica, or Bigata,in Writers of the Middle and Barbarous 
Age, a cart with two wheels, drawn often with one horfe. 
It was more frequently called dirota. 

Bica, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Natolia, 16 miles S. of Artaki. 

Bica, a river of North Wales, which joins the Severn in 
the county of Montgomery. 

BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poffeflion of two 
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wives at the fame time. Among the ancient Romans, thofe 
convicted of bigamy were branded with a note of ignominy ; 
and, in T’rance, they were anciently punifhed with death. 
See Potycamy. 

Bicamy, inthe Canon Lazw, is where a perfon either 
marries two virgins fucceflively ; or once marries-a widow. 
The former kind of bigamy they call rea/, and the latter 
interprecative. Each of thefe the canonifts account impedi- 
ments to be aclerk, or to hulda bifhopric without a able. 
fation : a point of difcipline founded on that of St. Paul, 
* Leta bifhop be the hufbard of one wife,” 1: 'Tim. ch. iii. 
ver. 2. Apolt. Conft. 17,18. By a canon of the council: 
of Lyons, A. D. 1274, held under pope Gregory X. fuch 
were efteemed ‘ omni privilegio clericali nudati et coercioni 
fori fecularis addiati.”’ 6 Decretal, i..12. This canon was 
adopted and explained in England by ftat. 4 Edw. I. tt. Ei 
c. 5.3; and bigamy, in confequence of it, became no uncom- 
mon counter-plea to the claim of the benefit of clergy. 
M. 40 Edw. Il. 42. M. 11 Hen. IV. 11. 48M. 
13 Hen. IV. 6. Staunf. P. C. 134. The cognizance of 
the plea of bigamy was declared by ftat. 18 Edw. IIT. 
ft. 3.c. 2. to belong to the court Chriftian, like that of 
bailardy. But by ftat. i Edw. VI. c. 12. §. 6. bigamy 
was declared to be no longer any impediment to the claim of 
clergy. See Dal. 21. Dyer, 201. 

The Romanifts make a third kind of bigamy, by interpre- 
tation ; as, when a perfon in holy orders, ov that has taken 
on him fome monattic order, marries.—This the bifhop can 
difpenfe withal, at leaft on fome occafions. 

There is alfo a kind of fpiritual bigamy; as when a per 
fon holds-two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two bifhoprics, 
two vicarages, two canonries /ub eodem tedio, &c. 

By the ecclefiaitical law of England, a fecond marriage, 
while the former hufband or wife is living, is fimply void, 
anda mere nullity; neverthelefs, the legiflature has thought 
it juit to make it felony, by reafon of its being fo great a 
violation of the public economy and decency: of a well-- 
ordered ftate. For the circumftances attending this crime, 
and the punifhment of it, fee Porycamy. 

BIGARELLA, in Botany. See Prunus. 

BicareEvva, in Geography, a town of Italy, 
of Mantua, 7 miles E.N.E. of Mantua. 

BIGATI, in Antiquity, a kind of ancient Roman filver 
coins, on one fide whereof was reprefented a diga, or chariot 
drawn by two horfes. The bigatus was properly the Ro-- 
man denarius, whofe impreflion, during the times of the 
common-wealth, was a chariot driven by Victory, and drawn 
either by two horfes, or four, according to which it was 
either denominated bigatus, or quadrigatus. Bigati therefore 
were of different values, according to the fpecies of denarii, 
&e. Several of thofe called confular medals are alfo digati. 
In lieu of horfes, the chariot is reprefented on fome bivati, 
as drawn by two deers, efpecially in the medals of the family 
of Axfia: on thofe of the family of Crepereia, by two hipe 

opotami, who draw, or rather bear Neptune on their tails. 

BIGBERRY, or Bicaury day, in Geography, lies on 
the fouth coaft of Devon, and is formed by the Bolt Tail on 
the eaft, and Stoke-point on the weft, inthe direétion nearly 
of N.W. by W. ‘The entrance into Plymouth found is 
round Stoke-point to the N.W. 

BIG-BONE Creex, an American creek in Woodford. 
county, Kentucky, which falls into the Ohio from the eatt, . 
in about N. lat. 39° 17. W. long. 85° 54’. It is fmall, but 
has three branches ; the north-wefternmoft interlocks with 
Bank Lick creek, which falls into Licking river.. It ig 
noticed on account of the large bones and falt: licks in its 
vicinity. 

Bic-Bone Licks lie on each fide of the above-mentioned 

creek, 
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ercek, alittle below the junétion of the two eaftern branches, 
about 8 miles from the mouth of the creek. Thefe, and alfo 
the other falt fprings, in the weftern country, are called 
licks, becaufe the earth about them is furrowed up in a very 
curious manner, by the buffaloes and deer which lick the 
earth, on account of the faline particles with which it is 
impregnated. A ftream of brackifh water runs through 
thefe licks, the foil of which is of a foft clay. The large 
bones found here, and in feveral other places near falt licks, 
and in low foft grounds, thought to belong to the Mam- 
moth, have perplexed naturalifts, in their inveftigation of the 
animals to which they belong. See Bones fofile, and 
» Mam™orn. 

BIGEMINATE Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

BIGERRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
which, according to Livy, was attacked by the Carthagi- 
nians, becaufe it was allied to the Romans, but it was fuc- 
coured by Scipio. Ptolemy affigns it to the Baftitani, in 
Tarragovenfis. 

BIGERRONES, a people of Gaul, fo called by Czfar, 
and denominated by Pliny, Bigerri; and by Aufcnius, Be- 
geritant. M, d’Anville places them at the foot of the Py- 
renées, to the weit of the Convene. Their name exitts in 
that of Bigorre. 

BIGGAR, the name of a townand parith of Lanarkhire, 
in Scotland. The parith includesan area of land, meafuring 
about 6 miles, by 34, in tranfyerfe diameter. The furface is 
partly hilly, and is appropriated, in nearly equal parts, to 
patture andarable. The population of the parifh in 1790 was 
937, but this was 161 lefs than when a return was made 36 
years anterior. From the improved ftate of the roads, and of 
agriculture, it was found to contain 1216 perfons in the year 
a800. ‘The town of Biggar has 389 inhabitants. Here are 
three annual fairs. At the weflend of the parifh are the vef- 
tiges of a large tumulus, and three encampments. Tradition 
fays, that adefperate battle was fought here between the Scots 
under fir William Wallace, and the Englifh army, when the 
flaughter was very great. Sir John Sinclair’s Statiftical Hif- 
tory of Scotland. : 

BIGGE, a river of Germany, which runs into the 
Lenne, 3 miles north of Allendorn, in the duchy of Wef- 

halia. 
BIGGEL, in Zoology, Antilope Tragocamelus of Gmelin, 
in Mandelfl. it. 

BIGGLESWADE, in Geography, isa large improving 
town of Bedfordhhire, England, pleafantly iituated ina 
fertile valley, on the eaftern bank of the river Ivel. This 
has been rendered navigable to the town by at of parlia- 
ment, and confiderable quantities of coals, timber, corn, and 
fome other commodities, are brought by this channel. An 
extenfive weekly market, and four annual fairs, alfo attra& 
various merchandize to the town. The manor belongs to the 
king, and the parifh imcludes, befides the town, the fmall 
hamlets of Stretton and Holme. Thefe together contain a 
population of 1650 perfons, who occupy 301 houfes. The 
church, an ancient and ftrong edifice, was partly built in 
the year 1230, and was formerly collegiate. The inhabit- 
ants, being free tenants, have all equal rights in the church. 
In this town are two charity-fchools; alfo a Baptift meet- 
ing-honfe ; and being feated on a great public road, it con- 
tains feveral large inns. Bigglefwade fuffered very materi- 
ally by fire, which happened on the 16th of June 1785. In 
a few hours 150 dwelling-houfes were reduced to afhes, be- 
fides fome malt houfes, corn-chambers, &c. which were 
fituated round the market-place, near the centre of the 
town. The damages fuftained by this fire were eftimated at 
24,000]. Since the conflagration feveral new houfes have 
been erected, and the town has aflumed a more modern and 
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improved appearance. On the 25th of February 1792, a 
fhock of an earthquake greatly alarmed the inhabitants of 
this place, and its concuffion was fo powerful as to throw 
down fome old houfes. It lated feveral feconds, and was 
found to extend northward into Yorkfhire, and towards the 
fea-coaft of Lincolnfhire., In the maner of Stretton, a 2 
fhort diftance fouth-eaft of Bigglefwade, as a carter was 
ploughing the land, he difcovered a yellow earthen pot, 
which was found to contain about 300 gold coins of Henry 
VI. They were nearly the fize of half crown pieces each, 
but being very thin did not equal the weight of a guinea. 

About 4 miles wett of Bigglefwade, are the remains of 
Warden-abbey, which was formerly a very extenfive and 
confiderable foundation. It was founded in 1135, by Wal- 
ter Efpec, for Ciltercian monks ; and at the diffolution its 
revenues were valued at 38g]. 16s. 6d. per annum. Le- 
land’s Itinerary. Camden’s Britannia. Beauties of Eng- 
landand Wales, vol. i. 

BIGGS Bay, lies on the fouth fide of Jamaica, and to 
the eaft of north from Portland-point, which is the moft 
foutherly point of the ifland. 

BIG-HILL Creek, an American creek, which runs 
weit into the Kafkafkias river, 25 miles below Beaver creek, 
17 above Blind creek, and 26 northerly from the mouth of 
Kafkafkias. 

BIGGIN Swamp.- See Santee River. 

BIGHT, inthe Sea Language, denotes any part of a rope, 
as it is taken compaffing, coiled up ; or the double part of a 
rope, when it is folded, in contradiftin@tion to the end. It 
fignifies alfo a {mall bay between two points of land. 

BIGINI, in Geography, a town of Sicily, in the valley of 
Mazara, 10 miles-eaft of Mazara. 

BIGIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, placed by 
Ptolemy in Drangiana. 

BIGLA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the pa- 
latinate of Wilna, 4o miles E. N. E. of Wilcomirz, near a 
lake from which the river Drifna iffues. N. lat. 55° 26. E. 
long. 20% 24’. 

BIGLOBATUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cureu- 
u10, found atthe Cape of Good Hope. Thisis of a black 
colour, with a canaliculated inout ; thorax globofe, very rough 
with pun@ured dots; wing-cafes with {cabrous dots, and 
two rows of tubercles on each fide. Sparrm. Nov. A. 
Stockh. 

. BIGLUMIS, a fpecies of Vespa, with four dots on 
the {cutel ; margin of the abdominal fegments white, with 
two white dots on the fecond. Gmelin. Ve/pa Rupeffris 
of Linn. Syft. Nat. is deemed a variety of this kind. 

BIGNAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftriG of Joffelin, 3 leagues $.W. of Joffelin. 

BIGNI, in Conchology, a name under which Adanfon 
defcribes Voluta Tringa of Gmelin. 

BIGNON, Jerom, in Biography, was born at Paris in 
1590, and educated by his father, who was an advocate in 
the parliament of Paris, and diftinguifhed by his learning and 
charaéter. Having made a furprifing progrefs under his 
father’s tuitior, he was placed, about the age of ten ycars, 
near the perfon of the young prince of Condé, and about 
this period publifhed, “‘ A Defcription of the Holy Land,” 
more accurate than any extant. In 1604, he compofed for 
the ule of the young duke of Vendome, a “ Treatife on 
Roman Antiquities.”? Thefe works were compilations; but 
his work on the “¢ Eleétion of the Popes,”’ faid to be com- 
pofed in his fourteenth year, but not publifhed till 1608, 
was of amore original kind, and difplayed a degreee of eru- 
dition that furprifed the moft learned inen of the age. Big- 
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non was regarded by Scaliger, Cafaubon, Grotius, Pithou, 
de Thou, Le Fevre, and other eminent {cholars, as a pro- 
digy of literature, and his acquaintance was eagerly culti- 
vated, By Henry IV., who knew his extraordinary talents 
and attainments, he was appointed page of honour to the 
cauphin, afterwards Lewis XIJI.; and at court his man- 
ners were diftinguifhed by an eafy politenefs, though he un- 
remittingly profecuted his literary itudies. His next trea~ 
tife was a refutation of Valdez, a Spanifh writer, who pub- 
lied a folio volume to eftablith the precedence of the kings 
of Spain over the other fovereigns ; it wasentitled «* On the 
Excellence of the Kings and Kingdom of France,’’ dedi- 
cated to Henry IV. and publifhed in 1610, 8vo. Upon 


the death of Henry, he withdrew from court, and acquired — 


an additional reputation by a new edition of ‘* The Formu- 
laries of Marculphus,” publifhed with learned notes, in 
1613. In the following year he took a journey to Italy, 
where he was honourably received by pope Paul V., Father 
Paul at Venice, and other perfons, who had already heard 
of hisfame. . Upon his return he devoted himfelf to the bar, 
and, in 1620, was appointed advocate-general to the great 
council; and having acquitted himfelf with credit inthisoflice, 
he was nominated bf the king a counfellor of ftate ; and, in 
1626, created advocate-general to the parliament. In this 
high ftation he maintained the parliamentary rights with firm- 
nefs and vigour,and manifeftedthe mott ardent zeal for juftice. 
In 1641, he refigned this honourable office to his fon-in-law, 
Stephen Briquet ; nor did he refume it till after his death in 
1645. In 1642, cardinal Richelieu, though far from being 
his friend, appointed him royal librarian, which his tafte for 
literature induced him to accept, whilit he declined the lu- 
crative poft of fuperintendant of the finances. Queen Anne 
of Auttria, during her regency, availed herfelf of his advice 
on many interefting occafions, and he wasemployed in many 
delicate negociations. Having through life maintained a 
chara&ter, which was univerfally refpected and efteemed, he 
terminated his courfe of ufeful fervice in the exercife of thofe 
fentiments of piety by which his condué& had been governed, 
‘in the 67th year of hisage, April 7, 1656. Amongtt his pa- 
pers were found fome fragments of notes on Gregory of 
Tours, and of a work on the origin of the French law, 
which he had not leifure to finifh, The abbé Perrault has 
given a good account of his life, in one volume i2mo. 1757. 
Nouv. Dict. Hift. Gen. Dia. 

BIGNONIA, fo named by Tournefort, in honour of 
the abbé Bignon, Eng. trumpet flower, or fcarlet ja/mine, in 
Botany. Lin. gen. n. 759. Reich. 817. Schreb. 1018. 
Tourn. 72. Juff. 139. Gertn.t. 52. Clafs and Order, 
didynamia angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate. Bignonie. 
Juff. Gen. char. Ca/. perianth one-leafed, erect, cup-form, 
five-cleft. Cor. monopetalous, campanulate; tube very 
{mall, the length of the calyx ; throat very long, ventricofe 
beneath, oblong-campanulate ; border five-parted, the two 
upper divifions reflex, lower patulous. Sam. filaments four, 
fubulate, fhorter than the corolla; two longer than the 
other two; another reflex, oblong, as it were doubled. 
Piff. germ oblong ; ftyle filiform, fituation and form of the 
ftamens; fligma capitate. Per. Silique two-celled, two- 
valved ; partition membranaceous, parallel, thickened at the 
futures. Seeds very many, imbricate, comprefled, mem- 
brane-winged on both fides. Obf. Catalpa has only two 
perfeé ftamens, and three very {mall rudiments of ftamens, 
with a five-leaved calyx. Four, however, and evenall five 
perfect, have been obferved by Cyrilli. The form of the 
filique inthis genus is indeterminate. The feeds are always 
winged, though fome on one fide only. 


Ef. Char. Cal, five-cleft, cup-form. Cor. throat bell. 
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form, five-cleft, yentricofe beneath. Siligue two-cclled, 
Seeds membrane-winged. 

Species, 1. B. Cata/pa, common Catalpa tree. Lin. {pec. 
868. Reich. 3. 155. hort. clifi: 317.1. “Ajit. hort. Kew, 
2. 346, Duham. Arb. 1. 104.t. 41. Catefb. Car. 1. 49. 
t.29. ‘ Leaves fimple, cordate ; item ere&t; feeds winged 
with membranes.’? A deciduous tree, with an upright 
ftem, covered with a fmooth brown bark, 30 or 40 feet 
high ; with lateral branches, ovate leaves placed oppofite at 
every joint, flowers in branching panicles towards the end of 
the branches, of a dirty white colour, with a few purple 
{pots, and faint ftripes of yellow on their infide, which 
flowers are fucceeded by long taper pods not yet produced 
in England. Found by Mr. Catefby growing naturally on 
the back of South Carolina, brought into England about 
the year 1726, and now not uncommon in our nurferies and 
plantations. In our climate the leaves come out very late ; 
and the tree requires a fheltered fituation. It flowers in 
Auguit, and is known in the nurferies by its Indian name 
‘¢Catalpa.”? The branches dye wool a kind of cinnamon 
colour. Thunberg mentions that the Japanefe lay the leaves 
on parts of the body affeGted with pains, on a fuppofition 
that they are beneficial to the nerves ; and that a decoction 
of the pods is ferviceable in the afthma. 2. B. tomeniofa. 
Lin. Syit. 563. Thunb. Jap. 252. ‘* Leaves fimple, cor- 
date, tomentofe beneath ; flowers axillary, panicled.” A 
native of Japan. 3. B. /empervirens, Carolina yellow jafmine, 
Lin. Spec.869. Reich. 3. 155. Gelfeminum. Park. 1465. 
n. 5. Raii hift. 1769. Catefb. Car. 1. t. 53. Syringa. 
Pluk. Alm.t.112. f. 5. Leaves fimple, lanceolate, item 
twining.’? Rifing with flender ftalks, that twift themfelves 
round the neighbouring plants, and mount to a confiderable 
height, with fingle oppofite leaves at every joint, that remain 
green throughout the year; growing naturally in South 
Carolina, where it fpreads over the edges, and, at the fea- 
fon of flowering, perfuming the air to a great diftance ; and 
alfo found in fome parts of Virginia: called yellow ja{miney 
probably from the {weet odour of its flowers. Cultivated in 
1640, in Kew garden, by Parkinfon.. 4. B. unguis. Lin. 
Spec. 569. Reich. 3. 156. Apocyno affine. Sloan. jam. 1. 
268. Clematis. Plum. Amer. t. 94. Pluk. Alm. t. 163. f.2. 
“ Leaves conjugate; tendril very fhort, bowed, three- 
parted.’’? A native of the Weft Indies. 5. B. equinoéialis. 
Lin. Spec. 869. Reich. 3. 156. Sabb.. hort. 2. t. 85. 
Plum. Spec. 5. ic. 55. f. 1. ‘¢ Leaves conjugate, cirrhofe 5 
leaflets ovate and lanceolate ; peduncles two-flowered ; fi- 
liques linear.”” Received by Mr. Millar from La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain. 6. B. paniculata. Lin. Spec. 869. Syit- 
563. Reich. 3.156. Jacq. amer. t. 116. Pict. gt. t. 175. 
Plum. Spec. 5. ic. 56. f.  * Leaves conjugate, cirrhote ; 
leaflets cordate-ovate ; flowers racemed ; peduncles three- 
flowered.”? Sent to Mr. Miller from La Vera Cruz,by Dr. 
Houftoun. Obferved about Carthagena by Jacquin, 7. B. 
crucigera. Lin. Spec. 869. Reich. 3. 157. Vir. cliff. 60. 
Hort. cliff. 317. 3. Gron. virg. 1. 73. 2.95. Plum. ic. 48. 
t. 58. Pfeudo-Apocynum. Mor. hilt. 3. 612.n..6.{. 15. te 
3. f. 16. ‘ Leaves conjugate, cirrhofe ; leaflets: cordate ; 
item muricated :”’ deriving its trivial name from a feéction of 
the item which reprefents a crofs. Sent to Mr. Miller from 
Campeachy. 8. B. capreolata, four-leaved trumpet-flower. 
Lin. Spec. 870. Syft. 563. Reich. 3.157. Vir. cliff..g9. 
Hort. cliff. 317. Breyn. ic. 33.t.25. Duham. Arb. 1. 
104. t. go. Catefb. Car. 2. 82. Clematis. Bocce. fic. 31. t. 
15. f.3. Zan. hilt. 74. t. 2. ed. 2. 49.t.33. Raii hift. 1329. 
“ Leaves conjugate, citrhofe ; leafiets cordate-lanceolate ; 
hottom-leaves fimple.”? Sent to Mr. Miller from Cam- 
peachy, A native of Virginia and Carolina; and cultivated 
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in Kew garden in 1930. 9. B. pubefcens. Lin. Spec. 870. 
Reich. 3. 157. ¢ Leaves conjugate, cirrhofe ; leaflets cor- 
date-ovate, pubefcent beneath.” Growing naturally in Vir- 
ginia, and feveral other parts of America. 10. B. triphylla, 
three-leaved trumpet-flower. Lin. Spec. 870. Reich. 3. 
157. * Leaves ternate; leaflets ovate, acuminate; ftem 
fhrubby, ere&.’’? Sent to Mr. Miller from La Vera Cruz, 
by Dr. Houftoun. it. B. pentaphylla, hairy five-leaved 
trumpet-fower. Lin. Spec.870. Reich. 3. 158. Hort. 
cliff. 497. 6. “ Leaves digitate ; leaflets quite entire, obo- 
vate.” Sent to Mr. Miller from Jamaica, by Dr. Houf- 
toun ; and introduced into Kew garden before 1733. 12. B. 
Leucoxylon, {mooth five-leaved trumpet-flower, white-wood, 
or tulip-flower. Lin. Spec. 870. Reich. 3.158. Swartz 
obf, 233. Pluk. alm. t.zoo. f. 4. Brown jam. 263. n.1. 
Sloan. jam. 2. 62. n. 47. Rati dendr. 114. 2. ** Leaves 
digitate ; leaflets quite entire, ovate, acuminate.”? Accord- 
ing to fir Hans Sloane, this tree is as large as any in the 
dfland of Jamaica, having a large ftraight trunk covered with 
a {mooth whitifh bark, and a very hard whitewood. Ac- 
cording to Browne, it grows ina kind foiltoa large fize, 
andis confidered as good timber-wood ; but when its growth 
is not luxuriant, fit ouly for {maller and fubordinate imple- 
ments. Its juice and tender buds are {aid to be an antidote 
to the poifonous juice of the manchineel. Mr. Miller fays, 
@hat it rifes with an upright flem to the height of go feet, 
in the natural country of its growth ; and that the feeds, 
difperfed by the winds to neighbouring lands, fupply plants 
in great plenty. Cultivated by Mr. Miller in Kew garden, 
in 1759; and received by him from Barbadoes under the 
denomination of * white woed.”? 13. B. radiata, ray-leaved 
trumpet-flower. Lin. Spec. 871. Reich. 3.158. Feu. 
peruv. 2. 731. t. 22. Leaves digitate; leaflets pinnati- 
fid.”? Stem three inches high; corolla pale yellow, with 
reddots, A native of Peru, invery dryfand. 14. B, radi- 
cans, rooting or afh-leaved trumpet-flower. Lin. Spec. 871. 
Reich. 3. 158. Hort. cliff. 317. 4. Upf. 178. Gron. virg. 
73. 94. Duham. arb. 1. 103. 1. Sabb. hort. 2. t. 84. 
Pleudo gelfeminum filiquofum. Riv. mon. 101. Pfeude- 
Apocynum. Mor, hift. 3.612. n. 1. f, 15. t. 3. £. 1. Park. 
14679. and 385. n..6. Gelfeminum hederaceum Indicum. 
Corn. can. t. 103. Raii hift. 1768. @. B. fraxini fol. coc- 
cineo fl. minore. Catefb. car. 1.t.65. Mill. fig. 43. t. 65. 
Duham. arb. 103. 2. ‘* Leaves pinnate; leaflets gafhed; 
ftem with rooting joints.”” Stems rough, branches trailing, 
fattening by the roots, ifluing from their joints, to the trees 
in their natural place of growth, and climbing to a great 
height; in Europe, where it is generally planted againft 
walls, ftriking into the mortar of the joints, fo as to fupport 
the branches, and rifing to the height of 40 or 50 feet: 
flowers produced at the ends of the fhoots of the fame year, 
in large bunches, with long {welling tubes, fhaped fome- 
what like a trumpet, whence the plant has the appellation of 
“* trumpet-fiower ;”” corolla of an orange colour, and open- 
ing at the beginning of Auguft. Cultivated in Kew garden 
in 1640. The feeds of 2. were fent from Carolina in 1724, 
by Mr. Catefby ; and fince that time many plants have been 
railed in England, by feeds fent from that country. 15. B. 
ftans, branching-flowered trumpet-flower. Lin. Spec. 871. 
Reich. 3. 199. Jacq. Amer. piét. gt. t. 176. Brown. jam. 
264.3. Plum. Spec. 5- ic. 54. ° Sloan. jam. 2. 63. n. 49. 
B. frutefcens. Mill. di@.n. 3. « Leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
ferrate ; {tem erect, firm; flowers racemea.”” An upright 
fhrub from four to eight feet in height ; flowers yellow, 
with red lines on the infide of the tube ; filiques half a foot 
jong, with winged feeds. A native of all the fugar iflands in 
the Weft Indies,chiefly in a dry, rocky, or gravelly foil. Mr. 


Miller fays, that he received this fort firt in 1729, from 
La Vera Cruz, where Dr. Houftoun found it in great plenty 5 
fince which time he obtained the feed from the ifland of Ber- 
muda, by the title of *candle-wood.” 16. B grazdifiora. 
Lin. Syit. 564. Thunb. jap. 253. Kempf. ic. fol. 21. 
« Leaves pinnate ; leaflets ov te, acuminate, ferrate; ftem 
twining; calyx femiquinquefid.”” Stem fhrubby, climbing, 
four-cornered; calyx five-coraered ; corollas purple, the fize 
of a rofe: differing from the racicans in having a ftem not 
at allrooting, alarger flower, and a femiquinquefid calyx. 
A native of Japan. 17. B. chelonoides. Lin. Sy. 564. 
Suppl. 282. Padri. Rheed. Mal. 6. 47. t. 26. “ Leaves 
unequally pinnate ; leaflets ovate, quite entire, acuminate, 
pubefcent ; corollas bearded, with the rudiment of a fifth 
ftamen.” A large tree, with a whitifh afh-coloured bark ; 
leaves fpreading, petioled ; panicle terminating: pedicels 
eppofite, dichotomous ; flowers folitary, from the divifions ; 
calyx hoary ; border of the corollaa little arched, rough 
with hairs, red,'five-cleft ; the two upper fegments yellow, 
with red dots ; lower fegments rough with hairs, curled at 
the edge, difk waved, white, veins red, throat rough with 
hairs; the rudiment of a fifth ftamen, inferted into the tube 
of the corolla, barren; filiques linear, flat, bent, ftreaked. 
The frefh flowers, immerled in water, give it a pleafant 
odour ; andin the Eaft Indies, of which it is anative, they 
{fprinkle 1t over the temples in a morning, to corre the 
ftagnant air. 18. B. fpathecea. Lin. Syit. 564. Suppl. 
283. Nir Pongelion. Rheed. Mal. 6. 53.t. 29. ‘ Leaves 
unequally pinnate ; leaflets ovate, rough with hairs; calyx 
one-leafed, {potted ; corolla falver-fhaped.’’? A large tree, 
differing in the ftrudiure of the flowerfrom the other ipecies, 
but having didynamous ftamens, anda pod filled with winged 
feeds. It is evidently of this genus. The timber is afh- 
coloured, or red, fmooth, and much ufed for a variety of 
utenfils in India. A native of Malabar, Java, and Ceylon, 
in woods near waters. 19. B. peruviana. Lin. Spec. 871. 
Reich. 3. 159. Hort. cliff. 317.5. ‘* Leaves decompound ; 
leaflets gafhed ; ftem with tendrils at the joints.” A native 
of America. 20. B. indica, Indian trumpet-flower. Lin.” 
Spec. 871. Reich. 3. 159. fl.zeyl. 236. Lour. cochinch. 
379. Palega pajaneli. Rheed. Mal. 1. p. 77.t. 43. Raii 
hift. 1741. 4. Pajaneli. Rheed. 79. t. 44. Raii hilt. 1741. 
n. 2. ‘* Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets quite entire, ovate, acu- 
minate.”” A larye tree with afcending branches. A na- 
tive of the Eaft Indies, and Cochinchina. Introduced in 
1795 by Dr. Solander. A variety occurs near Mozambique, 
in Africa. 21. B. caerulea. Lin. Spec. 872. Reich. 3. 
160. Catefb. car. 1. t. 42. ‘ Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets 
lanceolate, entire.”? Growsnaturally in the Bahama iflands, 
whence Mr. Catefby fent the feeds, in 1724 and many of 
the plants were raifed in the gardens near London. In the 
country where it grows naturally, it rifes to the height of 
20 feet. 22. B. Jongt/fima, wave-leaved trumpet-flower. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. 2. 347. Jacq. Amer. 182. t. 176. f. 78. 
Swartz Prodr. 91. Brown. jam. 264. 2. Plum. ic. 47. t. 
- B. Quercus Lamarck Encycl. 1. 417. -‘ Leaves 
fimple, oblong, acuminate ; ftem erect: feeds woolly.” An 
elegant, upright tree, 40 feet high and upwards. A native 
of the Weft Indies; cultivated and growing luxuriantly in 
many parts of Jamatca, efpecially in the low lands and fa- 
vannahs, where it grows toa coniiderable fize, and is confi- 
dered as an excellent timber-tree. Its numerous flowers, 
and flender filiques, add a peculiar grace to itsgrowth. In 
Jamaica it is known by the name of “ French oak ;”? and 
in the French Weft India iflands it is called ‘* Chéne noir.”’ 
23. B. echinata. Gertn. fruct. 1.240.t. 52. Jacq. Amer. 
183. t. 176. f. 52. Aublet, Guian. 2. 648, t. 263, 264. 
Swartz 
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Swartz prodr. gr. _* Climbing ; lower leaves teraate ; up- 
per bijugous, cirrhofe ; fruit echinate.”? A rambling fhrab 
climbing to the tops of trees by its very lone and numerous 
branches. A native of the Weit Indies, Carthagena, and 
Guiana. 24. B. pentandra. Lour. Cochinch. 379. Leaves 
bipinnate ; itamens five,-with two anthers in each; calyx 
flefh-coloured, five-toothed.’? A middle-frzed tree, with 
afcending branches. A native of Cochinchina, near rivers. 
Loureiro has another {pecies under the name of B. /ongiffima, 
which is a native ef Cochinchina, by rivers, and which is 
not the B. /ongiffima of Jacquin (N° 22.) 3; agreeing, ac- 
cording to Loureiro, with the “ lignum equinum” of Rum- 
phius (vol. ili. p. 73.t. 46.), or B. /pathacea of the younger 
Linneus in the length and form of the corolla, but not in 
the fpathaceous calyx and pienate leaves. But Retzius ob- 
ferves, that Rumphius’s plant is not the fame with Lin- 
nzus’s, and it is very different from the ‘ Nur-Pongelion” 
of the Hortus Malabaricus. Loureiro alfo remarks, that 
the three Afiatic {pecies which he has deferibed can by no 
means be adapted to the generic character formed by Lin- 
neus from the American {pecies, except in the fruit; and 
éven that is not always two-celled in the Afiatic. fpecies. 
25. B. alliacea. Swartz prodr. gt. Aubl. guian. 659. 14. 
Barr. gall. zquin. 23. “ Leaves conjugate; leaflets el- 
liptic, entire, coriaceous ; peduncles five-flowercd, axillary ; 
calyxes entire.” This plant has a ftrong fmell of garlic, 
whence its trivial title, and its French name “ Liane a 
VAil.’? A native ofthe Weft Indian iflands, and the forefts 
of Cayenne and Guiana. 26. B. caffinoides. Vahl. Symb. 2. 
68. Lamarck. Encycl. ‘ Leaves fimple, elliptic, coriace- 
ous ; raceme terminating.”? A native of Rio Janeiro, having 
the appearance of an “ Echites.”” 27. B. bijuga. Vahl. 
Symb. 2. 69. ‘ Leaves abruptly pinnate, bijugous; leaf- 
lets elliptic, quite entire.”” A native of Madagafcar. 

The Bignonias are trees or fhrubs, inhabitants of the hot 
climates, of the Eaft and Weit Indies, and eminently 
beautiful. ~ The leaves are oppofite; in fome fpecies un- 
equally pinnate or ternate; in others, conjugate, with a 
two-leaved petiole between the leaflets, frequently furnifhed 
with a tendril for climbing. Towers in panicles, large and 
kandfome, of various colours, red, blue, yellow, or white. 
The calyx fhould be obferved, whether it be fimple or double; 
the corolla, whether it be regular or irregular ; the ftamens, 
whether they be fertile or barren; the fruit, whether it be 
bony or capfular, in form of a filique, or ovate. There 
are many {pecies, particularly from Brafil, not yet fuffi- 
ciently known to admit of arrangement under this genus, 
B. fempervirens does not belong to this genus, fays Mr. 
Martyn, but to that of lifianthus. 

Propagation and C ulture.—T hefe areexotic trees or fhrubs, 
and may be raifed from feeds fown on a moderate hot-bed 
in the fpring. They fhould be foon inured to the open air, 
to prevent their being drawn up weak. hey may be alfo 
increafed by cuttings, and fome of them by layers. The 
feeds of the common Catalpa tree are annually brought over 
from South Carolina. The feedling plants fhould be placed 
ubroad in the beginning of June, in a fheltered fituation, 
till autumn, and then placed under a fummer frame, to guard 
them from the winter froft ; expofing them in mild weather 
to the openair. Inthe following fpring they fhould be 
taken out of the pots, and planted in a nurfery-bed in a 
svarm fituation, where they may remain two years, and then 
planted where they are to remain. This tree may be alfo 
propagated by cuttings which, in the fpring, fhould be 
planted in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, fhad- 
ing. them from the mid-day fun, and occafionally, but f{par- 
ingly, refrehhing them with water. In about fix weeks, 
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when they have taken root, and made fhoats abave, they 
fhould have plenty of air, and accuftomed to bear being ex-- 
poied to the open air; and afterwards treated like the feeds 
ling plants. The Catalpa delights in a rich moift foil, where, 
ina few yeats, it will produce flowers. The plants of the 
third f{pecies, not bearing cold, when young, fhould be 
fheltered in winter, planted againit a warm alls and pro< 
tected from froit by coverings of mats, and by tan coverings 
the foil about their roots. The fourth and fifth fpecies 
will live in the open air, wken planted againh a wall 
with a fouth afpeét, and theltered in a very fevere fro%. The 
fixth, feventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth forts, are 
tender, and will not thrive in this country out of the hark 
ftove. Ifthe ninth {pecies be planted in the full sround 
againft, a wall, the roots fhould be covered in the ata 
with fome old tanners’ bark, to keep out the froft in eines 
and in very fevere froft they fhould be covered with mats, 
The twelith fort will take root from cuttings planted during 
{ummer in pots, or plunged into a bark-bed : it has flowered 
feyeral years in the Chelfea garden, in Auguft. The four. 
teenth fort is fo hardy as to thrive in the open air ; but the 
trailing branches fhould be fupported; and as they fpread 
much and rife toa great height, they will ferve to cover un- 
fightly buildings ; and alfo trained againit the ftems of trees 
they make a fme appearance when in fiower. It is propa. 
gated by feeds, but the young plants thus obtained will not 
flower in lefs than feven or eight years; and therefore thofe 
propagated by cuttings or layers are moft eftcemed, becaufe 
they will flower in two or three years after planting, The 
neceflary culture for thefe plants, after they are eflablithed, 
Is to cut away all the {mall weak fhoots of the former year 
in winter, and fhorten the ftrong ones to the length of about 
two feet; and thus young fhoots will be obtained for 
flowering in the following fummer. Thefe plants are of tone 
duration: fome of them remain vigorous after 6o years, and 
produce plenty of flowers every feafon. The fifteenth 
{pecies is propagated by feeds fown on 2 hot-bed, and b 
tranfplanting the plants into feparate {mall pots, filled with 
light freth earth, and plunged into a frefh hot-bed; by re- 
moving them ia autumn into the bark-ilove, giving them 
but little water during winter, and in fummer refrefhing 
them with it fparingly ; and they fhould remain conitantly 
in the bark-ftove, and be treated like other tender plants 
from the hot countries. The third year from feed ‘they will 
flower ; but they do not produce feeds in England. “The 
other forts have not been cultivated in Enoland, Martyn. 
BIGORNO, in Geography, a town of Corfica. ; 
BIGORRE, a country of France, in the province of 
Guyenne before the revolution, but now forming”a part of 
the department of the Upper Pyrenées. Its capital was 
Tarbes. It is bounded on the N. E. by Armagnac and the 
country of the four vallies, Nebouzan and ‘Aftarac 3; on 
the fouth, by the Pyrenées; and by Beara, on the welt, 
It has been fometimes divided into the country of Ruftan 
the Plain, and the Vallies; and eflimated at 16 leagues in 
length from north to fouth ; and in its greateft breadth at 
7 leagues. From its general fituation, this country might 
be expected to enjoy the fame mild climate that is expcri- 
enced in the neighbouring’ provinces, under the fame lati- 
tude ; but from local circumitances the cafe is very different. 


. The Pyrenées intercept the warmth of the more fouthern 


country of Spain; while, from its elevated fituation, it is 
expofed to the chilling blafts of the north. On this account 
Bigorre is deprived of many fruits and vegetables, fuch ag 
the orange and olive; however, the laurel, fig-tree, and 
myrtle, are not injured by the climate. The air of the 


mountains is cold and chilling, but that of the plains and 
ZZ vallics 
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vallies more mild and falubrious. This country produces 
wood in confiderable quantities, excellent wine, rye, barley, 
and millet; but not much wheat. It has good paftures, 
quarries of marble, and medicinal fprings. ‘I'he mountains 
of Bigorre confit of {chil, marble, and granite. See Py- 
pene’es. The inhabitants of this difttiG poffels a peculiar 
and charateriftic phyfiognomy, in which they all refemble 
one ancther.; they are healthy and active, lively and chear- 
fol, and unite impetuous courage with ftrength and agility. 
The impetuofity of their temper renders their language ra- 
pid, pailionate, and full of proteitations ; and they pee 
times fink the voice an cGtave below the natural key, that 
they may fuddenly raife it to the fharpeft note. Their ideas 
abound with imagery; and their geflures are quick and 
violent.. They are diitinguifhed by their generofity and 
beneficence. They practile the fling from their infancy, and 
can draw a bow before they {peak ; and thofe perfons are 
regarded as the moft accomplifhed, who are moit {killed in 
leaping, riding, and throwing the bar. The education of 
the Bigorrefe, who are not hufbandmen, is conduéted with 
a view to the church; and they boaft of many eminent per- 
fons in fcience and literature. 

BIGOT, a perfon foolifhly obftinate, or perverfely at- 
tached to an opinion. The word is formed from the 
German dey, and Got, or the Englith by-God. Camden 
relates that the Normans were firft called Bigots, on occa- 
fion of their duke Rollo; who receiving Gifla, daugh- 
ter of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the in- 
veftiture of the dukedom, refufed to kifs the king’s foot in 
token of fubjeétion, unlefs he would hold it out for that 
purpofe ; and being urged to it by thofe prefent, anfwered 
haftily, ‘* No, by God ;?? whereupon the king, turning 
about, called him Bigot ; which name has paffed from him 
to his people. 

Bicor, Emeric, in Biography, an eminent promoter of 
literature, was born at Rouen in 1626 ; and formiag an 
early attachment to literature, he declined all public bufi- 
nefs, and employed himfelf in augmenting a large library 
bequeathed to him by his father, and in correfpondence and 
converfation with perfons of learning. Few perfons con- 
ciliated, by the modefty of his temper, by the friendfhip 
and fuavity of his manners, and by his love of peace and en- 
deavours to maintain it, a greater number of friends, who 
re{peéted and efteemed him. In various parts of Europe, 
through which he travelled, he formed conneétions with 
literary men; but his moft intimate friends of this defcrip- 
tion were Menage and Nicholas Heinfius. Although he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by aiding others in their literary per- 
formances, the only work he publifhed in his own name was 
the Greek text of Palladius’s life of St. Chryfoftom, found 
in the grand duke’s library at Florence, to which he an- 
vexed a Latin tranflation. Having entailed his valuable 
library on his family, in order to prevent its difperfion, he 
died at Rouen in 1689. However, notwitnftanding his 
precaution, his library was publicly fold at Paris in 1706. 
Gen. Did. 

Bicor, in Italian digontia, in Commerce, is ufed to denote 
a Venetian liquid meafure, containing the fourth part of the 
amphora, OY half the door. 

- BIG Rock, in Geography, a large rock on the S.E. 
bank of Au Vaze river in America; about 3 miles N. E. from 
its mouth in the Miffiffippi, and about 8 miles S. E. from cape 
St. Antonio on that river. 

Bic Rock Branch, the north-eaftern head branch of 
Alleghany river. The branch called Big Hole Town joins 
it, and forms the Alleghany, 85 miles N. E. from and 
above Venango fort. : 
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Bre Salt Lick, a garvifon in the flate of Tenesfee, near the 
Salt lick, on Cumberland river, 515 miles from Knoxville 5 
80 from S.W. point on Clinch river, 32 from Bledfoe lick, 
and 68 from Nafhville. ; 

Bic Sandy River, or Tottervy, rifes near the fource of 
Cumberland river, and feparating Virginia from Kentucky. 
difcharges itfelf idto the Ohio, oppofite to the French sane 
chafe of Galiopolis, in about N. lat. 33° 30°. Vancouver’s 
and Harmar’s forts ftand on this river. On its banks are 
feveral falt licks and{prings. Little Sandy is a fhort {mall 
river, which falls into the Ohio, about 20 miles welt of Big 
Sandy river, in the county of Mafon, Kentucky. 

BIGUBA, a town of North Africa, feated on the river 
Rio Grande. N-lat. 11°15. W. long. 13° 35%. 

BIGUTTATA, in Entomology, a {pecies of SrLPH Ag 
met with at Upfal. This is totally ferruginous, with a pale 
line and fpot on the wing-cafes. T'hunberg. Noy. AG, 
Stockh. 

Bicurrara, afpecies of CassipA, with a yellow thoras ; 
reddifh wing-cafes ; black margim, and two yellow {pots. 
Fabricius. This infeét inhabits Cayenne. 

Bicuttarta, a fpecies of Coccinenya, defcribed by 
Fabricius. It is rufous; with two yellow fpots. The 
country is unknown. Size {mall; thorax glofly and black, 
with the fides yellow. 

Breurrara, a fpecies of Canruarts, foundin gardens 
in Europe, The thorax is black in the middle ; wing-cafes 
fhort, black, and yellow at the tip. -Linn. Fn. Suec. Fa. 
bricius. This is Telephorus niger, femoribus flavis, elyiris 
apice luteis of Degeer. 

Bicurrara,a fpecies of Burresris, with very entire, 
linear, green wing-cafes, with a white dot; abdomen 
blue, with three white dots. Fabricius, &c. Innabits Eng- 
land. C F 

Bicurrara, a {pecies of C1capA (Cercopis), of ablack 
colour, fpotted with yellow; wing-cafes brown, with a 
white marginal fpot. Inhabits Germany. Fabricius. 

Brcutrara, a {pecies of Crcapa (Ranaira Fabr.) that 
is found in Europe. It is black, with a patch of fanguineous 
red oneach fide of the thorax. Fabricius. 

Bicutrata, afpecies of Vespa, of the {mall fize, that 
inhabits China. It is black, and {potted with yellow ; mar- 
gin of the fegments, and two dots of yellow on the fecond. 
one. Fabricius. 

Bicuttara, a fpecies of Scoxra, of a black colour, 
with two tranfverfe white dots on the abdomen; wings 
black. A fmall fpecies, and inhabits Spain, Fabri- 
cius. 

BIGUTTATOR, a fpecies of IcunEumon, defcribed 
by Thunberg. It is black, with two dots on the {cutel. 
Found at Upfal. 

BIGUTTATUS,a fpecies of Curcutio, that is found 
in Germany. It is black, with elevated dots on the wing- 
cafes ; abdomen and pofterior legs yellow, Fabricius, 3 

Bicuttratus, a fpecies of CRYPTOCEPHALUS, of a 
black colour, with the head, tip of the wing-cafes, and legs 
yellow, Gmelin. A native of Auftria. 

BicuttTatus, a fpecies of Carasus, that lives under 
the bark of trees in Sweden, and is defcribed by Thunberg. 
The head is roundifh and brafly ; wing-cafes black, witha 
pale {pot at the apex. 

Bicutrtatus, a fpecies of Dytiscus, defcribed by 
Linnzus as a native of Europe. This is black; legs, 
end of the abdomen, antennz, mouth, two dots between 
the eyes, thorax, and wing-cafes teltaceous, the latter 
fpotted with brown; in the middle of the thorax two black 
fpots. 

Bicure 
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~ Bicutratus, 2 fpecies of SrapH¥zinus, that inhabits 
fome fhores of the Baltic fea. It is of a black colour, with 
a fulvous fpot on each of the wing-cafes. Linn. Fabr. 
&e. 

» Bicurratus.afpecies of Crmex ( Rotundatns), defcribed 
by Linnzus in his Fauna Suecica, by Scopoli, &c. It is 
black, with all the margins white, and a white {pot on the 
wing-cafes. : 

BIGUTTULUS, a fpecies of Gryiivs (Locufia), with 
a cruciate thorax ; wing-cafes clouded, and marked with an 
oblong white fpot near thetip. Linn. Fn. Suec. &c. This 
is Acrydium biguitulum of Degeer. Very common on fome 
barren lands in the north of Europe. 

BIHACS, Binarz, Bixitz, or VinitTz, in Geography, 
a town of Croatia, feated on the river Unna, belonging to 
the Turks; 60 miles fouth of Carlfiadt, and 180 welt of 
Belgrade. N. lat. 44°42’. E. long. 16° 20’. 

BIHAL, in Botany. See STRELITZIA. 

BIHAMATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Hispa, ofan 
oblong, depreffed thape, that inhabits India. It is fpecifically 
defcribed as being unarmed, black, {potted with red ; fhells 
truncated and hooked. ‘Gmelin. 

Binamara, 2 fpecies of Formica, found in the ifland of 
Joanna, having four {pines on the thorax, and two curved 
ones on the petiole feale. Fabricius, &c. 

BIHAR, in Geography, an ancient town of Hungary, 
giving name-to a diftné, in which are alfo Debretzen, 
Great Varadein, &c. 

BIHOREALU, in Ornithology, the name of Ardea nyfico- 
rax, or Night heron, in Button’s Hift. Birds. Femelle de 
Bihoreau of Buffon, is Ardea grifea ; and Bihoureau de Cay- 
enne of But. is Ardea cayennenfis of Gmelin. 

BIHRI, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the country of 
poe in the route from Ifpahan to Ormus, 30 miles N.W. 
of Lar. 

BIJINAGUR. See Bisnacur. 

BIJORE, called alfo Bejour and Bajour, theBaxira of 
Alexander, a province of Hindooftan, bounded on the fouth 
by Paifhawur, on the north by Kuttore, on the eaft by 
Sewad and Beneer, which are feparated from it by the Pen- 
jekoreh river, and on the weit by Guznoorgul. This province, 
according to the dimenfions {tated in the Ayen Acbaree 
(vol. ii. p. 192, &c.) extends 25 coffes north and fouth, and 
10 eaft and weft; diftant about 20 coffes beyond the Cabul 
yiver, and on its weftern extreme about 30 cofles from the 
Indus. Bijore, as well as Sewad, is very mountainous, and 
abounds with paffes and ftrong fituations ; fo that their in- 
habitants have not only held themfelves generally independent 
of the Mogul emperors, but have occafionally made very 
ferious inroads into their territories. In this province there 
is at this day a tribe of Afghans, denominated Yuzuf-zyes, 
which traces its origin to certain perfons left there by Alex- 
ander the Great, when he paffed through this country. Both 
Abul Fazil, the author of the Ayen Acbaree, and Soojan 
Rae, an eaftern hiftorian of good reputation, report this tra- 
dition without any material alteration. The latter, indeed, 
adds that thefe Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued 
to preferve that afcendancy over their neighbours which their 
anceftors may be fuppofed to have poffeffed, when they firft 
fettled here. Although we fhould reje€ this pedigree as 
fabulous, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there muft have been fome foundation, that Alex- 
ander not only conquered Bijore, but alfo transferred that 
conqueft to fome of his own countrymen. The people of 
Bijore had likewife an high idea of Alexander’s extenfive au- 
thority ; and they denominated him the “ T'wo-horned,” 
agreeably to the ftriking emblem of power in all the caltern 
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languages. (Ayen Acbaree, xi. 194.) Thefe Yuzuf-zyes, 


fays Mahomed Cazim, quitted their ancient habitations be- 
tween Ghizni and Candahar, and <fter variovs unfuccefsful 
attempts to ebtain a fettlement in Cabul, at the time when 
Mirza Ulug Beig, furnamed Cabulee, ruled that kingdom, 
finally eftablifhed themfelves in Sewad and Bijore ; which at 
this period were governed by a dynafty of princes ftyled 
“¢ Sultani,”? who derived their lineage from Alexander the 
Great. The Yuzuf-zyes poflefs, in addition to Sewad and 
Bijore, the traéts fituated between thole provinces, and the 
rivers of Cabul and Indus ; the greateft part of which is de- 
fcribed as a defert in the Ayen Acbaree, but by Bernouilli 
as a foreft. Inthe time of Acbar, Zine Khan was {ent to 
chaftife them ; and he overran their whole territory, and even 
penetrated to the borders of Cathgar, and took the ftrong 
fort of Kuthal, or Gufhal, feated oa a mountain 17 marches 
north of Bijore. About the year 1670, Aurungzebe found 
it neceffary to chaftife thefe Yuzuf-zyes ; fince which period 
the return of Nadir-Shah, in 1739, again brought them into 
notice. To him they appeared formidable ; but he reducéd 
them to fubmiffion ; and if they really engaged to iupply his 
army with 30,000 men, the tribe mult have increafed fince 
the time of Acbar, when Bijore contained only 39,000 
and Sewad 40,000 families. Renneli’s Mem. p. 159, &c. 

Biyore, the capital of the above-defcribed province, 
fituated about 6 marches, or about 66 geographical miles, 
from Nilab or Attock, and at 50 of the fame miles, north 
a little eaft from Paifhawur, and at the fame diltance eait 
a little north from Talalabad. N. lat. 34° 7’. FE. long. 
70°44’. 

Bryore, the name of a river which rifes in the mountains, 
N.E. of Bijore, and paffing by it, forms a junction with the 
Penjekoreh, Sewad, and Kamel, and falls into the Nilab, or 
Sinde, at Attock. : 

BIISK, a town and diftri& of Siberia, in the government 
of Kolyvan, feated on the river Bi, or Biia, which, by 
uniting with the Katunia, forms the river Oby; 150 miles 
S.S.E. of Kolyvan. N. lat. 53° 31’. E. long. 84° 14’. 

BIJUGUM, Fotrum, in Botany, denotes a winged leaf, 
bearing two pair of foliola. 

BIKBULAKOVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Ufa, on the river Ik, 80 miles N.E. of 
Orenburg. { 

BIKILLAM, or Becxaven, afmall iflandin the Red 
fea, 8 leagues from the coaft of Arabia. N. lakan16?. 
E. long. 42° 25’. 

BIKOU, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Braclaw, 
50 miles north of Braclaw. 

BILA, a river of Bohemia, which runs into the Moldaw 
near Auffig. 

Bira, At, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Leitmeritz, 
10 miles W.S.W. of Kamniz. 

BIL/ENA, or BitBana, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Arabia Felix. Ptolemy. 

BILAN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Chrudim, 5 miles weft of Chrudim. 

BILANCIIS Dererenpis, in Law, a writ direéted to 
a corporation, for the carrying of weights to fuch a haven, 
there to weigh the wool, which perfons by our ancient laws 
were licenfed to tranfport. Reg. Orig. 270. 

BILANDER, in Navigation, a {mall merchant-fhip with 
two mafts; diftinguifhed from other veffels of the fame kind 
by the form of the main-fail, which refembles a fettee-fail. 
The head is bent to a yard, fimilar to the mizen-yard of a 
fhip, and hangs to the main-mait, as a fhip’s does to the 
mizen-maft. This method of rigging has proved incon- 
venient, and is now feldom ufed, except by the Dutch. 

ZzZ2 BILANUS, 
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BILANUS, in Botany, See Craters, 

BILARIUS, Porus. See Biviarrt Port. 

BILATERAL Cosnation, denotes kinthip, or kin- 
dred, on both fides ; that of the father as well as mother. 
Such is the relation of brothers, fifters. Bilateral ftands 
coatradiftinguifhed to unilateral. 

BILBA, in Axeient Geography, a town of Afia, in Baby- 
lonia. Ptolemy. 

BILBAO, fometimes called Bilboa, in Geography, a port- 
town of Spain, in the province of Bifcay, feated on the banks 
of the river Ybaizabal, about 6 miles fromthe fea. On the 
water-fide isa large {quare, well fhaded with pleafant walks, ex- 
tending to the outlets on the banks of the river, and contain- 
ing a number ot houfes and gardens, which form an aarerale 
profpe&, particularly in failing up tl The number of 
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he river. 
houfes in this town is about 800, fome of which are built on 
piles; they are folid and lofty ; the ftreets are well pane” 
and level ; and as they may be wafhed at pleafure, Bilboa is 
one of the neateft towns in Europe. The tide that flows 
isto the river forms a fecure and much frequented harbour A 
and a confiderable commerce is thus carricd on in iron, 
wool, of which, it is faid, 60,000 bags are annually exported 
to Great Britain, France, and Holland, faffron, and chef- 
nuts. Towards the clofe of the Toth century, the people of 
Bifcay, having maintained _their independence, together 
with their profeffion of Chriftianity, even when the Moors 
gained poffefhon of the other parts of Spain, and having 
_ zbout this time obtained fome advantages over them, began 
to dire&t their attention to the manufaéture of their own ex- 
cellent iron, not only for their own ufe, but for the fupply of 
other nations ; and their port of Bilboa began to have fhip- 
ping, and to engage in foreign trade, perhaps before any 
other nation to the weft of the Mediterranean fea, at leaft in 
a very confiderable degree. In the laft year of the 13th cen- 
tury, this town was refounded, or new built, by Didacus 
Lopez, then prince, or lord of the province ; and as it was 
the ftaple port for the iron and wool of Spain, its commerce 
rapidly increafed 5 andit appears from Rymer’s Feedera, Bhat 
in the reign of king Edward IV. A.D. 1474, the merchants 
of Guiputcoa carried on, probably by the port of Bilboa, a 
confiderable trade with England. It appears, alfo, that. the 
Bifcayners, availing themfelves of the advantage Bi their 
fhipping and port, were concerned in the whale-fifhery at an 
earlier period than any other nation of Europe, Norway ex- 
cepted. The town is fupplied with flefh and poultry, and alfo 
with fith of varions kinds, and particularly with a fort of 
eels in winter, which are fmall, of a pale colour, about three 
inches long, and without a back bone, eaught in prodigious 
quantities at low tides, and in fummer with the cuttle-fith. 
The fhambles area Tufean building, in the centre of the 
town, with an open court, and a fountain in the middle, by 
means of which it is kept clean, and free from offenfive ottals 
andfcents. The environs abound in gardens, which are fer- 
tile in legumes and fruits. This town has five churches, and 
feveral religious houfes ; and in its police it has one law of a 

eculiar kind, which renders ingratitude criminal, and fub- 
ject toa penalty. Although the air is generally damp, the 
town is remarkably healthy, and the inhabitants are robuft, 


cheerful, and long-lived; fo that the hofpital is frequently 


without a patient. The women are capable of enduring 
Jabour as well as the men, and are employed in unloading 
the fhips, carrying burdens, and performing the butinefs of 
porters. At the clofe of the day they return to their ha- 
bitations, without any appearance of laffitude, dancing and 
finging to the pipe and tabor. Their mufic is defrayed at 
the expence of the town; and on holidays it is performed 
in the midi of a great concourfe of perfons under the trees 
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in the great fouare. The women of Bilbao, though cone 
ftantly expofeg te the air, have good complexions, lively 
eyes, and fine black hair, which they curioufly braid, and 
which they reckon peculiarly ornamental. Married women 
wrap a white handkerchief round their heads, fo knotted as 
to fail down in three plaits behind, and“over this they wear 
the Montera cap. Thofe who underftand their language 
fay it is very oft and harmonious, as well as energetic. 
N. lat. 43° 15°. W.long. 2°45. See Biscay. 

BILBERRY, in Botany. See Vaccinium. 

BILBILINE Agua, in Ancient Geography, Alhamas 
mineral and medicinal waters of Spain, 24 miles from Bil- 
bilis, according to the Itinerary of Antonine. The name 
Aihama, given by the Arabians to this place, has the fame 
meaning with the aque calide of the Lats, See At- 
HAMA. § 

BILBILIS, Bampora,atownof Hifpania Tarragonen- 
fis, belonging to the Celtiberi, fouth of Turiafco ; feated on 


‘a mountain furrounded by the,waters of Salo cr Kalon. 


Bilbilis was a municipal tows, and bore the title of Auguita, 

which is found on feveral medals. The poet Martial was of 

this city, called by Ptolemy Bildis. 

“ Municipes Augutta mihi quos Bubilis acri 
Monte creat, rapidis quos Salo cingit aquis.”” 

Martial, 1. 10, epig. 103, 

On moft of the medais of Bilbilis, we perceive, on one fide 

a head of Auguttus, and, ea the other, a cavalier, armed with 

a lance anda helmet.—Alfo, a river of Spain, the waters of 

which were famous for tempering iron ; called alfo Salo. 

BILBOWS, in Sea-phra/e, a punifhment anfwering to the 
ftocks at land. F 

They confift of long bars, or bolts of iron, with fhackles 
fliding on them, and a lock at the end, ufed to confine the 
feet of prifoners, in a manner fimilar to the confinement af 
the hands in handcuffs. See Srocxs. 

BILCOCK, in Ornithology, one of the fynonymous 
Englifh names of Rallus aguaticus, or water-rail. 

BILDERWERTSCHEN, in Geography, a town of 
Pruffia, in the province of Lithuania, 4 miles W.N.W. of 
Stalluponea. 

BILDESTON. See Bizston. 

BILDGE, or Birce of a Ship, denotes the bottom of 
her floor; or the breadth of that part which fhe refts an, 
when fhe is a-ground. 

Hence, when a fhip receives a fra€ture in this place, by 
firiking on a rock, or otherwile, fhe is faid te be dé/ged, or 
bulged. 

Bitpce-Warer, is that which, by reafon of the flatnefs of 
the fhip’s bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the 
well of the pump. This water is always, if the fhip does 
not leak, of a dirty colour, and difagreeable fmell. 

The Dutch, whofe fhips are often of this form, ufe a fort 
of pumps, called “ bildge-pumps,”’ or, as we call them “ burr- 
pumps,”’ to carry off the bildge-water. 

BILE, in Phyfrology, isthe Buid prensa pmincblood by 
the liver of animals. ‘The colour of healthy bile in the human 
fubject is probably of a deep yellow brown. In oxen, it is fre- 
quently of a yellowith green. In the gall bladder, it is of a 
thickifh confiftence, of an unQuous feel, or like that of mucus, 
of a bitter tafle, and peculiar fmell. Its fpecific gravity is 
about 1.024. It readily mixes with water, but will not in- 
corporate with oil, yet it takes greafe out of cloths. Albumen 
may be precipitated from it by alcohol and acids ; and Cadet 
afcertained its proportion in 100 parts of ox bile to be about 
0.52. (Cadet, Mem. Par. 1767.) If a folution of bile in_ 
muriatic acid be concentrated by heat, a copious precipi- 
tate takes place, and the folution changes its colour ae a 
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grafs — toabrown, This precipitate has the proper- 
ties of a refin. . From 100 partsof bile, 1.87-0f eryftallized 
foda has been obtained, and. fome was probably loft in the 
procefs. Cadet alfo obtained from bile a falt of a {weetith 
tatte. There are other fubftances found in bile in imall 
quantities: fulphurated hydrogen gas, which is emitted on 
the addition of muriatic acid; a little muriate of foda, phof- 
phate of lime, and phofphate of foda and of iron. Of courfe 
water is the vehicle for all thefe fubftancee, and forms the 
Jargeft fhare of the ingredients in the compofition of bile. 
For an account of the fecretion of bile, fee the article Li- 
VER, fun&ions of. 

Bie, jn Chemifiry. This fluid may juftiy be confidered 
as equally important to the chemift as to the phyfiologift ; 
and accordingly it has been examined with extreme minute- 
nels by a great number of eminent chemitts, in various coun- 
fries, with a general parity of refult which is highly fatis- 
factory. Indeed the analyfis of bile, as far as relates to the 
detettion of its leading conftituent parts, is neither very 
complicated nor remarkably difficult. 

Chemifts have not been able to detefi any confiderable 
difference between the bile immediately fecreted from the 
liver, and that which is found in the gall-bladder, excepting 
that the latter appears on the whole to be fomewhat lefs 
watery, more bitter and more vifcid than the former. The age 
of the animal makes a greater difference, the’ bile or gall of 
oxen being more vifcid than that of calves. On account of 
the eafe with which ox-gall is procured in confiderable quan- 
tity, this has generally been feleGted for experiment ; but its 
analyfis does not effentially differ from that ef the bile of 
any other animal. 

Bile is a homogeneous fluid, in fome animals of a deep 
ydlowifh brown, in others of various fhades of green, fo 
vifcid as not to pour by drops; of a peculiar faint {mell, 
but not ungrateful when frefh, and not from a difeafed ani- 
mal ; intenfely bitter to the taite, even when very largely 
diluted with water, and fomewhat pungent. It is confi- 
derably heavier than water; its {pecific gravity being from 
about 1.02 to 1.025, varying according to the age and 
health of the animal, and probably to the time that it has 
remained within the gall-bladder, When agitated, bile 
Jathers like foap water. 

When bile is gently heated, an aqueous vapour arifes, 
which, when condenfed, appears by the moft delicate re- 
agents to be nothing but water, ftrongly impregnated how- 
ever with the odorous part of this fluid,and fomewhat feetid. 
Bile lofes about feven eighths of its bulk of mere water by 
this evaporation ; and the refidue gradually thickens into 
the confiftence of a tenacious extraét, which, on carefully 
drying, becomes a hard brittle fhining refin-like mafs, of a 
dark colour, and intenfely bitter. : 

If this extra of bile be flowly heated in a retort to de- 
compofition, the produéts are, a watery fluid fetid with ful- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, a brown feetid liquor containing 
ammonia, a tenacious ftinking empyreumatic oil, with more 
carbonated ammonia, and a copious emiffion of carbonic acid, 
and carburetted with fulphuretted hydrogen. ‘The mafs 
in the retort {wells up prodigioufly in the procefs, and leaves 
a puffy coal eafy to incinerate, the afhes of which contain a 
notable quantity of carbonated foda, with fome muriated 
foda, phofphat of foda and lime, and a little iron. Fon- 
tana obtained from a pound of ox-gall 43 grains of carbonated 
foda, and 6 graing of common falt. 

The refidue, therefore, of calcined bile contains alkali in 
excefs ; and hence water, with which it has been lixiviated, 
readily turns fyrup of violets green. ‘Che fame telt of an 


alkali is given with freth bile, diluted with water, that the 
change of colour may be more apparent. 

The ation of acids on bile thrvws much light on its com- 
pofition. Muriatic acid, ftrong or dilute, added to bile, 
mmediately praduces 2 coagulation, arid, at the fame time, 
renders the whole liquor of a fine light green. The coa- 
gulum, however, is partly rediffolved, if the acid is con- 
centrated. Examined chemically, it is found to be albu- 
men, but intenfely bitter. In the clear green liquor, though 
retaining the muniatic acid, the bitter tafte alfo ftroagly pre- 
dominates. Evaporated flowly, it depofits in about an hour’s 
time another precipitate, very green, intenfely bitter, and 
foft and tenacious like turpentine. The clear liquor is now 
yellowifh, and, on further evaporation, yields a number of 
cubical cryitals of muriated feda, formed chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, by the foda originally contained in the bile and the 
acid added. As a proof that this is the cafe, if the experi- 
ment is made with nitrous or fulphuric acid, inftead of the 
muriatic, the falt will be nitrated or fulphated foda. The 
above decompofition is more perfect, if bile and dilute muri- 
atic acid are at firft boiled together for a few minutes; the 
refult then is a total feparation of a dark green glutinous 
bitter mafs, and a liquid now colourlefs and fcarcely bitter, 
from which the muriated foda may be procured by evapo- 
ration. 

This glutinous coagulum, when dry, burns like a refin. 
Alcohol heated uponit diffolvesone part, and leaves- another 
untouched, thus eutirely feparating it into twodiftinG princi- 
ples: the infoluble, which is albumen; and the foluble, which 
retains the colour and tafte of bile, is totally precipitated 
from the {pirit by water, is highly inflammable, infoluble ia 
water, and has been confidered as a {pecies of refin or con- 
crefcible oil, and is termed by fome the refin of bile. Four- 
croy, however, fuppofes it to be more of the nature of adi- 
pocire. : 

Alcohol alone is another important re-agent for the ana- 
lyfis of bile. When thefe two fluids are mixed together, a 
coagulum is immediately formed of a whitifh tenacious fub- 
ftance, fearcely bitter when well wafhed, and exhibiting all 
the properties of albumen. The remaining liquor is green, 
and contains, mixed with the alcohol, the refinous, faline, and 
colouring matter of the bile. Alcohol equally feparates 
albumen from bile, infpiffated by evaporation, and diffolves 
the remainder. . The alcoholic folution of bile, not previoufly 
treated by an acid, differs confiderably from that which has 
undergone this treatment. Inthe latter cafe, as before men- 
tioned, the folution is decompofable by mere water, and by 
evaporation is converted into a very refinous produét. In 
the former cafe, the folution mixes uniformly with water, 
yields by evaporation a tranfparent extract like gum-arabic, 
of a {weetith tafte, a little mixed with the natural bitternefs 
of bile, and eafily foluble in water. ‘he reafon of this 
difference is donbtlefs owing to the fepavation of the foda 
from the relin of bile by the oxyd in one inftance, whereas 
in the other they remain united inthe form of a natural foap. 
Hence it is that the affufion of an acid upon the latter alco- 
holic {olution decompofes it, and feparates an unGuous fub- 
ftance, which again diffolved in alcohol is zow precipitable 
from this felveat by fimple water, and refembles a pure re- 
finous folution. 

Some chemiits have thought that they could alfo dete& 
afaccharine matter.in bile, but the experiments to this pur~ 
pofe are not conelufive. 

The ozygenized muriatic acid gas pafled through bile di- 
luted with a little water, foon dettroys itsyellow green colour, 
and precipitates the albumen in white flocculi; the faponaeous 
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refia continues in folution without colour or-fmel!; but the 
bitternefs remains. A: further quactity of this acid feparaies 
the refinous oil as the muriatic acid does, but white and con- 
crete. Any acid poured upon bile already bleached by the 
oxymuriatic acid, feparates un€tuous white concrete matter 
much refembling adipocire, but the precife nature of the 
change produced by the oxymuriatic acid has not beea pro- 
perly afcertained. 

Bile therefore may be inferred from the prefent Rate of 
chemical analyfis to contain, : 

1. Alarge proportion of water, 

2. A fubftance clofely refembling animal albumen. 

3. A peculiar refinous inflammable matter, naturally and 
intimately with 

4. Soda, into a kind of foap, or faponaceous extract. 

. Some neutral falts. 

6. A fmall quantity of oxyd of iroa. 

Befides thefe conftituents, there is a colouring and odorant 
matter, but it is not yet afcertained whether theie are proper- 
ties of any of the above-mentioned ingredients,, or whether 
they belong to a peculiar fubfiance. : 

Some chemifts have alfo {uppofed a kind of faccharine 
mucilage, refembling the fugar of milk, but the exiitence of 
this, in recent unaltered bile, is very doubtful. 

Bile has been fuppofed to be a powerful antifeptic, and 
its effects in the animal economy have been attributed to 
this quality, but without much foundation. Bile, left to it- 
{elf in a moderate temperature foon becomes putrid (though 
not fo {peedily as blood); it then exhales a very feetid odour, 
but after this point it decompofes but very flowly, and at laft 
affumes a ftrong, not very unpleafant mufky {mell. This 
partial refiftance to putrefaction is probably owing to the 
refinous ingredient, which lait, when feparated by acids and 
alcohol, in the way already mentioned, is abfolutely incapable 
of putrefaGtion. M. Cadet afferts, that at no time during 
this procefs is any acid generated. a 

The /aponaceous quality of bile, whichis very characteriftic, 
and is owing to the intimate union of its refin with foda, 
renders it mifcible with milk, with oil, myrrh, aloe, and 
other gum-refins, by trituration, without curling, or reacy. 
decompofition. It is alfo owing to an intimate mixture 
with this natural foap that the albumen which bile contains 
is not coagulable by heat; even if an additional quan- 
tity of albumen (white of egg for example) is mixed with 
bile, heat will not coagulate it. Hence too, alcohol on'y 
partially feparates the albumen, unlefs an acid is previoufly 
applied to engage the foda, and the alcoholic folution of the 
refin retains the foda fo as to render the refin not feparable 
by mere water. 

“ Bile, or ox-gall, is employed in various ways as acleanfer of 
wool, cloth, &c. to get out greafe fpots, to takeo#l the greafi- 
nefs of ivory in preparing it for receiving colours ; and in 
China it is mixed with fome of their varnifhes. Gall alittle 
putrid may be preferved a long time from further alteration 
by beiag boiled for a few minutes. 

M. Fourcroy afferts, that he has obtained a fubftance, re- 
fembling bile in every property, by mixing blood with a third 
of water, coagulating it by heat, and flowly evaporating the 
ferum. ‘This experiment has, however, been repeated by 
others without fuccefs. See Cadetin the Mem. de l?Acad. 
des Sciences, for 1767 and 1769. Wan Bochante, Profeffor 
at Louvian, in the Jour. de Phyf. tom. 13. Suppl. An. 
Chim. tom. 4, 5,and6. Fourcroy Syftemede Conn. Chim. 
&c. 4 cS ; 

Bixe,in Medicine, ayellowith-green fluid, more orlefs vifcid, 
and of a bitter tafte, fecreted in the liver, and conveyed from 


that vifeus; by the fo called du€tus communis choledochus, into 
the duodenum, It is avery compound fluid, being refolved 
by chemical analyfis into a variety of ingredients: fuch as 
water, albumen, refin, foda, muriate of foda, phofphate of 
foda, phofphate of lime and iron, befides a {weetifh matter 
analogous to fugar of milk. In its general properties, it 
may be faid to partake of the nature of a foap, although it 
will not intimately mix with oil. The cyttic bile, or that 
which is contained in the gall bladder, poflefies more vifci- 
dity and bitternefs, (i. e. is more concentrated) than that 
which flows dire€tly trom the biliary duéts into the duode- 
num, and whichis termed hepatic bile. = 

When we fee an organ of tuch magnitude as the liver, ap- 
propriated to the fecretion of the bile, we are naturally led ta 
infer that the fluid fo fecreted, mutt anfwer fome ufeful pur- 
pofes in the animal economy ; but refpeCting the number and 
kind of purpofes which it anfwers, phyfiologiits do not ex- 
aly agree. It may, perhaps, concur with the pancreatic 
juice, to the feparation of the refufe part of the alimentary 
pulp (chyme) from the proper chyle; but, as Dr. G. Fore 
dyce has remarked, in his treatife on the digeftion of food, 
the bile does not unite with the chyle itfeli, and pafs along 
with it, through the laCteals into the blood. Mixed witir 
the feculent matter, and colouring it, the bile feems to pre- 


‘vent that matter from running into fermentation, by virtue of 


its alkaline nature; and perhaps, alfo, in confequence of the 
bitter principle which it contains, it may, in fome degree, 
refit putrefaction; but its principal and moft obvious ufe is, 
asa ftimulus to the inteftines, ferving to keep up a due degree 
of periftaltic ation, and thereby to produce a regular and 
natural evacuation of their contents. Hence a diminifhed 
fecretion, or obftruéted paflage of the bile, is always accom- 
panied with coftivenefs. 

From this view of the nature and compofition of the 
biliary fecretion, and of its action upon the living body ina 
flate of health ; we proceed to the confideration of its mor- 
bid conditions, which may be reduced to four heads; vi. 
1. Deficiency. 2. Obftruction. 3. Excefs. 4. Vitiation. 

1. A deficiency of Bile. This is known by a pale and 
languid habit of body, indigeition, flatulency, acidity, cof- 
tivenefs, and pale or clay-coloured ftools. It is occafioned by 
a fedentary mode of life, by intemperance, and by deprefling 
paffions of the mind. It occurs in chlorofis, hypochon- 
driafis, and chronic hepatitis. (See what is faid of thefe 
difeafes under their refpetive titles.) To whatfoever caufe 
it may be owing, it is alwaysattended with indigeftion and 
coftivenefs; two fymptoms which fhould be efpecially attend- 
ed tointhe cure. A well regulated diet fhould be pre- 
{cribed, wherein fpirituous drinks, high-feafoned meats, fla- 
tulent vegetables, and crude and acid fruits, fhould be for- 
bidden. Much itrefs fhould at the fame time be laid ona 
plan of regular exercife ; and the injurious effeéts of cold and 


damp upon the gaftric and hepatic fyitems, fhould be coun- 


teracted by fuitable cloathing.. Asa further aid to digeftion 
bitters and chalybeates (efpecially the chalybeate mineral 
waters), fhould be prefcribed ; and coftivenefs fhould be 
remedied by occafional dofes of rhubarb, neutral falts, and 
aloetics ; and fometimes by the ftronger cathartics, Aci- 
dity fhould be counteracted by alkalies, among which 
foda or natron preparatum anfwers belt. Where the dimi- 
nifhed fecretion of bile has appeared to be conneted with a 
difeafed ftructure of the liver, and particularly where fuch 
a change of ftru€ture has arifen from inflammation, mercury 

Dr. Saunders obferves ), has been found ufeful, even carried 
to the degree of producing a flight falivation ; moderating 
the violence, however, of its operations by plentiful me 
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with gum arabic, and other vegetable demuleents. In 
thefe cafes, the fame author has found a tepid bath, of 
go degrees of Fahrenheit, to produce manifeft good effects. 

2. Obftrudion of Bile. Atter it is fecretedy the bile is 
fometimes prevented from paffing into the ducdenum. This 
may happen from various caufes ; viz: from an obliteration 
of the cavities of the biliary ducts, either by a thickening 
of their coats, or by a tuberculous {tate of the liver, the 
confequences of inflammation; from preflure produced by 
enlargements of the neighbouring parts; and from a too 
vifcid and confiftent fate of the bile itfelf; but, more than 
all, from gall-ftones impaéted in the common du@. When- 
ever in any of thefe ways, the bile, after being fecreted, is 
hiadered from pafling into the duodenum, it is either taken 
into the c..culating fyllem by what is termed regurgitation, 
or by abforption; producing great langour and oppreflion, 
together with a yellownels of the fin, and tunica conjunétiva 
of the eyes, &c. i.e. giving rife to jaundice. (See Gart- 
Stones and Jaunpice.) The treatment muft be varied, 
according to the variety of conditions on which the obftruc- 
tion depends. -In this place, it will be fufficient to remark, 
that faline purgatives, mercurials; faponaceous and alkatine 
medicines, with tepid dilution, and warm bathing, will be 
found fuited to the majority of thefe cafes. 

3. Excefs, or redundancy of Bile, is a morbid affe@tion, of 
very frequent occurrence. Among its exciting caufes may 
be mentioned intemperance c® living, the fummer and au- 
tumnal heats of our own latitudes, and more efpecially the 
high temperatures of the tropical climates; in a word, 
whatever producesa hurried circulation, or irritates the vaf- 
cular and fecreting fyftem of the liver. A redundancy of 
bile makes itfelf known by ‘a general languor of the body, 
together with naufea, foul tongue, lofs of appetite, and in- 
digeftion: or, by being directed to the inteftines, excites 
a painful diarrhea, ultimately tending to weaken their tone, 
and difturb their regular periftaltic motion. It generally 
happens, that, during the excefs and prevalence of bile in 
the firft paffages, fome abforption of it takes place into the 
habit, fo that the fkin becomes yellow, and the urine is fen- 
fibly impregnated with it. The pulfe is quicker than natu- 
ral, and there is a confiderable degree of thirft, with an in- 
creafe of heat; the ufual fymptoms of fever. The body 
becomes emaciated, and the general afpect of the patient is 
extremely unhealthy.”? It may be added, that moft of the 
fevers of hot climates, whether intermittent, remittent, or 
continued, are accompanied by an overflow of bile. © (See 
Fevers.) When the increafed fecretion of bile affects the 
ftomach and bowels in fuch manner as to excite both vorait- 
ing and purging to a violent degree, it gives, rife to that 
form of difeafe which is termed cholera ; of which a particu- 
lar defcription will be found under that title ; when it pro- 
duces vomiting, joined with conftipation and acute pains 
about the unbilical region, the difeafe is termed bilious colic 
(fee Coric); and laftly, when theevacuation of bile isfrequent 
aad copious by flool only, without frequent vomiting, it 
conftitutes Lilious diarrhea. (See Diarrucea.) It is the 
remark of that judicious writer, to whofe work we have more 
than once referred in this account of bilious diforders, that 
it is more difficult to fupply a deficiency of bile, than to 
carry off its excefs. In faét, little more is required for the 
fulfilment of this laft intention, than to promote the dif- 
charge of the redundant bile by gentle faline evacuants, (for 
the bile has generally of itfelf a purgative tendency ), and to 
prevent frefh accumulations, by diluting freely with water 
heated to a proper temperature. For this purpofe, the pa- 
tient fhould drink every aha 2 (according to the excellent 
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water, of a temperature from 90° to 114° of Falirenheit’s 
thermometer, and ufe moderate exercife before breakfatt, 
With the fame viewpthe Bath and Buxton waters, (pro- 
vided their ufe be not contra-indicated by vilceral difeafe), 
and the Cheltenham water alfo may be recommended, At 
the fame time, a proper diet fhould be prefcribed, confifting 
of food that is eafy of digeftion, not over-ftimulating, and 
free from flatulency ; and {pirituous drinks and malt liquors 
fhovld be forbidden. Paftry is particularly improper. Water, 
or wine and water, will be the beft beverage. When the 
bile has been fufliciently evacuated, bitters and chalybeates 
may be given with advantage. But where thefle complaints 
are the confequence of refiding in the trapical regions, the 
only effectual remedy is to remove to a temperate climate. 
People, who have fuffered in thefe re{peéts from the heat of 
climate, and to whom it is neceffary to return to this coun« 
try for the recovery of their health, fhould endeavour (as 
Dr. Lind has fuggeited', to arrive in the beginning of fum- 
mer, as they will find the wititers of Great Britain, on their 
firft arrival, too piercing and fevere for their contlitutions. 

4. Fitiation of the Bile. In almoft all cafes wherein the 
fecretion of bile exceeds the natural quantity, it is at the 
fame time vitiated in its‘ quality. Thus in bilious fevers, 
bilious diarrhceas, bilious colic, and cholera morbus, it is 
often vitiated both in colour and tafte, appzaring wholly of 
a pure green colour, and poffefling a fharpnefs or acidity 
which fets the teeth on edge, and produces a burning and 
corroding fenfation in the flomach, cefophagus and fauces, 
and at the fame time violent twitchings in the inteftinal canal. 
Such vitiations of the bile are common to infants, as well as 
to adults. The remedial treatment confifts in evacuating 
the offending biles by the means fpecified under the preced- 
ing divilion (3), and correcting its vitiated. qualities by the 
employment of alkalies, and by copious dilution with aque- 
ous and mucilaginous liquors. After due evacuations, the 
ftomach and bowels may be protected from the irritating 
ation of the remaining bile by opiate medicines. Lind, 
Clark, Winterbettom, and other writers on the difeafes of 
hot climates, may be referred to for many excellent obfer- 
vations on bilious diforders; but the beft and moft compre. 
henfive treatife on this fubje& is that of Dr. Saunders. ~~ 

BILEDGIK, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Natolia, 32 miles N.W. of Efki-Shehr. 

BILEDULGERID, a country of Africa, comprehend- 
ing, according to fome geographers, the fouthern part of 
Algiers, together with the, whole tract of land that lies in 
this direction between the Atlantic ocean and Egypt,. and 
in this extent, including eight large tra€ts or provinces, viz. 
Barca, Biledulgerid proper, Segelmeffa, or Sijiimifla, Tafilet, 
Tigoarin, Zeb or Zab, Darka or Darah, and Teffel, befides 
feveral inferior diftriéts, mentioned under the namesof Oguela, 
or Augela, Faffan or Fezzan, and Gudamis or Gadamis, &c, 
It was known to the ancients under the name of Numidia. 
But in a more confined and proper fenfe, according to the 
arrangement of De Lifle, and feveral modera geographers, 
Biledulgerid includes that traét of land which lies fouth of 
Algiers and Tunis, and is bounded on the eaft by a ridge 
of lofty mountains, which feparates it from Tripoli and part 
of Gadamis, on the weit by the countries of Zaband Mezzab, 
and on the fouth by the province of Verghela, or Wergela. 
Its dimenfions are not accurately afcertained; but it is 
fomewhat of a fquare form, fuppofed to extend about 60 
or 80 leagues every way, or from about 31° 15’ to 34° 15° 
N. lat.; and from 5° 30’ to 10° E. long. Some have 
derived the appellation Biledulgerid from Bel d el jerid, ox 
the “land of dates,’’ under which denomination it is diftii- 
guifhed in Rennell’s map of North Africa; but others, wth 
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Ty. Shaw, deduce it from Blaid el jeride, or the “dry coun. 
tty.” The whole province of Biledulgerid, bordering to 
the fouth on Sahara, or the Great Defert, 1s mountaimous, 
fandy, and barren, producing little or no fuftenance but 
date, which grow in fuch abundance, that various parts of 
it are covered with palm-trees bearing this fruit. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy; the people are meagre, {warthy, 
and fhvivelled in their complexions, and their eyes are in- 
flamed by the reflection of the fun-beams, from the white 
hard foil, and by clouds of duft and fand driven by the 
high winds at fome feafons in fuch abundance, as to bury 
men and cattle under their colleéted mafles. They are alfo 
f{ubje& to a fcorbutic complaiat, of which they can afliga 
no probable caufe, but fo inveterate, that their teeth drop 
out, and their bodies beéome loathfome. In other refpects 
they are healthy and vigorous, and live without ficknefs or 
difeafe to a great age. The plague of Barbary is {carcely 
ever heard of in this province, notwithftanding the contiguity 
of the two countries, and the frequent intercourfe of their 
inhabitants. Biledulgerid, properly fo called, has few 
rivers and towns. he natives of Biledulgerid are repre- 
fented as a lewd, treacherous, thievifh, and favage people, 
that delight in murder, blood, and rapine. ‘They are, in 
‘general, a mixture of old Africans and wild Arabs; the 
former of whom lived with fome degree of regularity and 
civil order, in -a kind of villages compofed of a number of 
little huts, whilft the latter inhabited moveable tents, and 
ranged from place to place in queft of food and plunder, 
Thefe Arabs value themfelves on their fuperiority with re- 
gard to birth and talents above the primitive inhabitants ; 
and whilit they are wholly independent and free, they occa- 
fionally hire themfelves to ferve in the wars of the neigh- 
bouring princes, and hence arifes the chief part of their 
public revenue ; the reft purfue no other occupations befides 
plundering and hunting, and prrticularly hunting oftriches, 
the flefh of which they drefs for food, and the feathers they 
barter for corn, pulfe, and other neceflaries. ‘The other 
parts of thefe birds they ufe in their geligious rites, as orna- 
ments of drefs, or as pouches and knapfacks. Befides dates 
and oftriches, they likewife fubfift on the flefh of goats and 
camels; and for their drink, they ufe either the broth in 
which the flefh is boiled, or the milk of their camels, for 
they feldom talte water, which is not only fcarce, but 
brackith and unwholefome. For the chara€ter and manners 
of thofe who inhabit that part of Biledulgerid, taken in its 
former extent, and bordering on the Atlantic ocean; fee 
Monsevemines and MonGEArTs. 

BILEFELD. See Bieirevp. 

BILGE. See Bitpce. 

BILGUER, Joun Uraick, in Biography, born at Coire, 
in the country of the Grifons, in Swifferland; after paf- 
fing through the ufual courfe of education, praétifed furgery 
at Berlin, where he foon acquired fuch reputation, as to en- 
gage the attention of king Frederic the Great, who made 
him furgeon to one of his regiments, and, in progreflion, 
{urgeon-general to the Pruffian army. In the courfe of an 
extenfive practice in this poft, he had an opportunity of 
obferving how yery {mall a proportion of the men recovered 
from fractures, where the foft parts were greatly- bruifed, 
and the bones fhattered, when the limb had been amputated, 
which in fuch cafes was the general practice. This induced 
him to try more lenient methods, which he praétifed with 
fuch fuccefs, as to enable him to reduce the cafes in which 
amputation fhould be declared to be neceflary to a very 
{mall number. In 1761, he was admitted to the degree of 
doétor in medicine, by the univerfity of Hall, in Saxony, 
when he read for his thefis “ De membrorum amputaticne 
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vaviffime adminiftranda, aut quafi abroganda.”’ This work, 
was tranflated into French, and highly commendedby Tiffot, 
then in the zenith of his reputation, which gave the work 
fuch credit, and fo quick a circulation, that it was foon 
naturalized in every country of Europe, and its diffufion 
has been attended with the moft beneficial confequences. 
The methods recommended by the author for preferving 
fractured limbs, even in cafes that have been before thought 
hopelefs, fucceeded fo often, as very much to diminifh the 
frequency of the operation, Je allo publithed at Glogau, 
in 1763, ‘* Inftru€tions for Surgeons of Hofpitals,’? in 
German. In this work, he further defends and illuftrates 
the doctrine contained in the thefis. In cafes where amputa- 
tion cannot be avoided, he advifes leaving a portion of the 
integuments, a praétice now become general, There are 
alfo other works publifhed by this author on the praétice of 
furgery, for the titles and accounts of which, fee Haller’s 
Bib. Chirurg. Eloy. Dict, Hitt. 

BILGHY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Myfore country, and in that diftrict ceded to Britain in 1799, 
58 miles W.S.W. from Harponully, and 35 N.N.W. from 
Bednore. N. Jat. 14° 8’. 1. long. 74° 50’. : 

BILIARY Calculi. Some of the concretions found in the 
gall bladder or duéts, and which are generally of an oval form, 
are compofed of a white fubftance like fpermaceti, cryftal- 
lized in brilliant plates or ftriz. Thefe concretions float in 
water, and are inflammable... They diflolve in heated alco- 
hol, in oil of turpentine, and in alkalies; im the latter cafe, 
the folution has the properties of a foap. : 

Other biliary concretions are of a polygonal form, and 
generally very numerous; they are of a brownifh colour, 
and are formed of concentric layers, of a {ubftance refembling 
infpiffated bile, 

In fome biliary concretions, there is a mixture of both 
the fubftances above defcribed. 

There are alfo fometimes found in the gall biadder dark- 
coloured {mall brittle concretions, which are infoluble in 
alcohol, or oil of turpentine, and which are not inflammable. 
(See Gart-Srones.) For a detail of experiments relative 
to Bile and thefe calculi, confult Cadet, Mem. Par. 1797. 
Fourcroy, Ann. de Chimie. Gren & Vauquelon, ibid. 
Ramfay in the Thefaur. Med. Edin, and Maclurg. See 
Carcuut, Biliary. 

BILIARII Pori, the excretory ducts of the liver, now 
commonly termed va/fa biliaria. See Liver. 

BILICH, a town of Siberia, 8 miles S.E. of Vercholenfk.- 

BILIHAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irac, 
10> miles §.S.W. of Amadan. 

BILIKOWKN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Kiov, 50 miles weft of Kiov. 

BILIMBI, in Botany, a fpecies of the Averrhoa (fee 
Averruoa); which is carefully cultivated in the gardens 
of the Eaft Indies, where it flowers throughout the year. 
The juice of the root is drank as a cure for fevers. The 
leaves boiled, and made into a cataplafm with rice, are 
famed in all forts of tumors, and the juice of the fruit is 
ufed in almoft all external heats, dipping linen rags in it, 
and applying them to the parts. It is drank, mixed with 
arrack, to cure diarrhoeas ; and the dried leaves, mixed with 
betel leaves, and given in arrack, are faid to promote delivery. 
The fruit is pleafant to the tafte when fully ripe, and is 
commonly eaten 3 when {maller, and unripe, it makes a very 
pleafant pickle. 

BILIN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Leitmeritz, 14 miles weft of Leitmeritz. Tus place has 
a fine citadel, and a {pring of acid water ; and holds annual 
fairs. 
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BILINEATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Lertura, 


of a blackifh-brown, with two lines on the thorax, and 
{cattered dots on the wing-cafes yellowifh, Scopoli, Gme- 
lin. Inhabits Carniola. 

Bitineara, a fpecies of Cantuaris, 
thorax, with a {pot, and four brown dots: 
low, with a fufcous line. Thunberg, &c. 
of the cape of Good Hope. 

Bizineata, a fpecies of Curysome a, that inhabits 
Scandinavia. It is green, glofled with gold; anterior part 
of the thorax excavated; and a double blue line on the 
wing-caies. Gmelin, : 

Bivineata, a fpecies of PHarana (Geometra), with 
yellowith teftaceous wings, waved with a broad tripe acrofs, 
haying a brown and a white margin, Linn. Fn. Suec. &c. 
A very common infect in hedges during the fummer 
months ; and is called in England iometimes the e/m moth. 

Birineata, a fpecies of PuryGanea, of a blackifh 
coleur, with brown wings, and two white lines on each mar- 

in. Inhabits the north of Europe. 

BILINEATUM, in Conchology, afpeciesof Buccinum, 
deferibed by Lifter. he hell is tranf{verfely Ariated ; {pire 
obtufe ; the whorls with a {potted band and two lines. Its 
native country is unknown. 

Bivineatum, in Entomology, afpecies of PHALANGIUM, 


with a poe 
wing-cafes yel- 
This is a native 


of a pele colour, with two dortfal lines and black dots. Fa- 
bricius. Inhabits Norway. 
BILINEATUS, a fpecies of Curcutro. This infe& 


is brewn, with two white lines on the wing-cafes. Inhabits 
Germany. 

Bitineatus, a {pecies of Ceramayx (Prionus), with 

crenated thorax, marked with two white-lines ; wing-cafes 
. ferruginous, {peckled with white, and bordered with yellow. 
Inhabits America. Fabricius, &c. 

Birineatus,a {pecies of CavproceruHarus,ofa minute 
fize, that is found in Europe. This infe&t is black, with 
two yellowifh lines on the wing-cafes, and ferruginous legs. 
Gmelin. A native of Europe, and defcribed by Linneus as 
chryfomela bilineata. 

Biuineatus, a fpecies of Icuneumon. It is black, 
with two yellow lines in front; abdomen depreffed; legs 
red ; tips of the pofterior ones brown. Linn. Mul. 
Lek. 

Birineatus, in Ichthyology,a {pecies of PLEURONECTES, 
found in China. It is thin, long, above yellow, witha brown 
margin; beneath reddifi-white ; entirely covered with very 
{mall feales. This is {pecifically diitinguifhed by having the 
lateral line double. Bloch.. 

Bitineatus, in Zoology, a {pecies of Coruser, ofaru- 
fous colour, with two yellowith ftrives; la double-raie of 
count de Cepede, and Jilineated fnake of Dr. Shaw. This 
kind, according to the former writer, meafures two feet one 
inch in length, of which the tail is fix inches and a half; 
colour rufous, each fcale bordered with yellow; and from 
the back of the head are two bright golden-yellow {tripes 
extending to the end of the tail; fcales on the head large, 
thofe on the body fmooth ; native country unknown ; abdo- 
minal feuta 205, fubcaudal {cales gg. 

BILINGUIS, in Law. See Mepteras Lingue. 

Littxcuis, properly denotes a perfon who has two 
tongues in his mouth; an inftance of which is given by 
Dolaus. It is alfo ufed for a perfon who {peaks two lan- 

uages. 

BILIOUS Complexion. See Comprexion, and Tem- 
PERAMENT. 

Birious Colic. See Coutc. 

Birtous Diarrhea. See Diarruoe 
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‘ Birious Fever. See Fever. 

BILIRIANS, in Geography, a denomination given toa 
clafs of inhabitants of the fouthern parts of Ruffia. In 
their origin they are Sarmates, who fettled in their prefent 
habitations, and now exift under the name of Tichuvafches. 
See Botcarians. 

BILITVZ, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 'Tef- 
chen, feparated from Biala by the river of the fame name, 
and at a {mall diftance from it. N. lat-49° 51’. E. long. 
TOO. 

BILIZIN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Novo- 
grodek, about 18 miles N.E. of Novogrodek. N. lat. 53° 
55. E. long. 25° 45’. 

BILL, in dgriculiure, denotes an edge-tool, of the ax 
kind, with a hooked point, fitted to a handle, and ufed to 
lop boughs of trees, kc. When fhort, it is called a « hand- 
bill 5”? when long, a * hedge-bill.”” 

Bit, in Common Language, denotes a written or printed 
paper polted up in fome public place, for the purpofe of 
advertiling the dale of any merchandize, fhip, &c. or the 
failmg of any veffel, &c. 

Birt is alfo ufed among tradefmen and workmen for an 
account of goods feld and delivered, or of work done, with 
the charge annexed. 

Birt, in Commerce, denotes a fecurity for money under 
the hand, and fometimes feal of the debtor, without any con- 
dition or forfeiture, in cafe of non-performaace.—In which 
it is diftinguifhed frem a bond or obligation. See Bono. 

It has been ufually defined a writing, wherein one man 
is bound to another to pay a fum of money, ona day that is 
future, or prefently on demand, according to the agreement 
of the parties at the time when it is drawn, and the dealings 
between them. 

Biit, in Law, denotes a declaration in writing, expref- 
fing a wrong or grievance, which the complainant hath fuf- 
fered by the party complained of; or elfe {ome offence com- 
mitted by him againft fome law or flatute of the realm. This 
bill is commonly addreffed to the lord chancellor, efpecially 
for unconfcionable wrongs done to the complainant; and 
fometimes to others having jurifdiction, according as the 
law directs. It contains the fact complained of, the damages 
fuftained, and the petition of proceis againit the defendant 
for redrefs. This is ufed as well in criminal as in civil mat- 
ters. In criminal cafes, when the grand jury upon a pre- 
fentment or indiétment find the fame to be true, they indorfe 
on it *billa vera ;’? upon which the offender is faid to 
ftand indiéted of the crime, and is bound to make anfwer to 
it ; andif the crime touch the life of the perfon iudiéted, it is 
then referred to the jury of life or death, viz. thepetty jury, 
by whom, if he be found guilty, then he fhall ftand convict- 
ed of the crime, and is by the judge condemned to death. 

Many of the proceedings in the king’s beach are by bill; 
it is the ancient form pf proceeding, and was, and yet 
fhould be, filed in parchment, in all fuits, not by original, 
The declaration is a tran{cript of it, or fuppofedto be. See 
AMENDMENT. 

In Scots law, every fummary application in writing, by 
way of petition to the court of feflion, is called a *¢ bill,”? 

Bitz of Appeal. See Appear. 

Bitz of Attainder. See Arrainver. 

Bitz, Crofs. See Cross- Bill, and Suir in Lguit 

Biv in Equity, is a kind of petition addrefied to tae ord 
chancellor, with which a fuit in chancery commences. This, 
in the nature of a declaration at common law, or a | bel and 
allegation in the fpiritual courts, fets forth the circumftances 
of the cafe at length, in confideration of which,” (for this 
is the ufual language of the bill) “and for that your orator 
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is wholly without remedy at the common law,” relief is 
therefore prayed at the chancellor’s ha..ds, and alfo procefs 
of fubpeena againft the defendant, to compel him to anfwer 
upon oath to all the matter charged in the bill. See Suir 
in Lguity. J 

Biry of Lxceptionto Evidence. See ExcEPTion. 

Bit of Exchange, in Commerce and Law, a fhort note, or 
writing, ordering the payment of a fum of money in one place, 
to {ome perfon affigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conf- 
deration of the like value paid to him in another place. (See 
Remirrance.) Or, it isan open letter of requeft from one 
man to another, defiring him to pay a fum of money named in 
it to a third perfon on his account, orto any otherto whom 
that third perfon fhall order it to be paid; orit may be made 
payable to bearer. This kind of negociable fecurity for 
morey,inventedamong merchants in different countries, ferves 
to facilitate the remittance of money from the one to the 
other, and of courfe the condu& of commercial tranfactions ; 
fo that, fince its firft introduGtien, it has extended itfelf to 
almoit all pecuniary negociations. 

Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman 
commerce, as well as jurifprudence. According to the 
common opinion, they are faid to have been brought into 
general ufe by the Jews and Lombards, when bantfhed for 
their ufury and other vices; who found means to withdraw 
their effets, which they had lodged in the hands of friends, 
both in France and England, by fecret letters and bills con- 
ceived in fhort precife terms, like the modern bills of ex- 
change, which they negociated by the affiftance of merchants 
and travellers. The Jews were banifhed out of France by 
Philip Auguftus, in 1143, and out of England, in 1290; 
but the ufe of paper credit was introduced in the Mogul 
empire in China, in 1236. It further appears, that bills of 
exchange were negociated at Hamburgh, in 1188; and it 
has been faid, that the faGion of the Gibellins, being 
expelled Italy by the Guelphs, towards the clofe of the 
13th century, retired to Amfterdam, and ufed the fame 
means for the recovery of their effects in Italy as the Jews 
had done; and hence, as fome have thought, the Dutch 
merchants took the hint of negociating bills of exchange, 
and foon fpread the praGtice throughout Europe. The 
fame Gibellins are faid to be the inventors of the re-change, 
of re-exchange, on account of damages, charges, and intereft, 
when bills of exchange, which they called “ polizzo di cam- 
bio,”’ are not paid, but returned on proteft. In 1307, bills 
of exchange feem to have been in ufe in England, though their 
nature was not well underftcod at a much later period; and 
the firft reference to them in an at of parliament, occurs in 
1381, when they were forbidden to be ufed without the 
king’s licence. In 1394, an ordinance was iffued by the 
city of Barcciona, that bills of exchange fhould be accepted 
within twenty-four hours after they were prefented, and that 
the acceptance fhould be written on the back of the bill. 
Moreover, in 1404, the magiltrates of Bruges requefted thofe 
of Barcelona to inform them what was the common praétice, 
in regard to bills of exchange, when the perfon who prefented 
a bill raifed money on it in an unufual manner, in the cafe of 
its not being paid, and by thefe means increafed the expences 
fo much, that the drawer would not confent to fuftain the 
lofs. The term of the bill, fuch as is now ufed, is feen in 
the memorial, which alfo {peaks of ufance; and it alfo ap- 
pears, that firft and fecond bills were at that time drawn, 
and that when bills were not accepted, it was cuftomary to 
proteit them. Anderfon’s Hift. Com. vol.i. Beckman’s 
Hit. of Invent vol. iii. p. 462. 

In common fpeech, a bill of exchange is frequently called 
a“ dranght ;” bur the former is the more legal, as well as 


mercantile expreffion. The perfon wha makes or draws 
the bill is called the “ drawer,’ and he to whom it is addrefled 
is denominated the ‘ drawee ;’’? and when he undertakes to 
pay the amount, he is called the “ acceptor.”? The perfon 
to whom it is ordered to be paid is called the “ payee ;”’ and 
if he appoint another to receive the money, thig other is cal- 
led the “‘indorfee,” as the payee is, with refpeét to him, the 
“indorfer;”” and any one who happens for the time to be 
in poffeffion of the bill is called the ‘holder’? of it. The 
time at. which the payment is limited to be made is various, 
according to the circumftances of the parties, and the dif- 
tance of their refpective places of refidence. Sometimes the 
amount is made payable at fight ; fometimes at fo many 
days after fight; at other times at a certain interval from 
the date. See Usance. 

Where the time of payment is limited by months, it muft 
be computed by calendar, not lunar months; and where 
one month is longer than the fucceeding, it is a rule not ta 
go in the computation into a third. Thus on a bill dated 
the-28th, 2gth, 3oth, or 31ft of January, and payable one 
month aiter date, the time expires on the 28th of February, 
in common years, and in the three latter cafes, in leap 
year, on the 2gth; to which are to be added the “ days of 
grace.” Where a bill is payable at fo many days after 
fight, or from the date, the day of prefentment, or of the 
date, is excluded. Thus, where a bill payable 10 days 
after fight is prefented on the firft day of a month, the 10 
days expire on the 11th; ~where it is dated the firft, and 
payable 20 days after date, thefe expire on the 21ft. (Id. 
Raym 281. Stra. 829.) It is a cuitom among merchants, 
that a perfon to whom a bill is addreffed, fhall be allowed a 
few days for payment, beyond the time mentioned in the 
bill, called «* days of grace.”? In Great Britain and Ireland, 
three days are allowed; in other places more. If the lait 
of thefe three days happens to be Sunday, the bill is to be 
paid on Saturday; but thefe days of grace are not allowed 
on bills payable at fight. If bills become due on Sunday, or 
on fuch holidays, when the law forbids bufinefs to be done, 
payment muft be demanded or proteft made for non-payment 
on the preceding day. 

Bills of exchange are either ‘‘foreign’”’ or “inland;” the 
firft being thofe which pafs from one country to another, 
and the latter fuch as pais between parties reficing in the 
fame country: and by the confent of merchants, certain cuf- 
toms are eftablifhed with regard to foreign bills, which have 
been adopted as part of the law in every commercial ftate. 
Inland bills of exchange do not feem to have been very fre- 
quent in England before the reign of Charles II.(6 Mod.29); 
and foreign bills were much more regarded by the law than 
inland ones, as being thought of more public concern in the 
advancement of commerce. But at length the legiflature, 
by two ftatutes, viz. 9 & 10 W. 3. c. 17. and 3 & 4 Ann. 
c. g. has fet both forts of bills nearly on the fame footing ; 
fo that what was the law and cuitom of merchants, with 
regard-to the one, is now, in moft refpetts, the eitablifhed 
law of the country, with regard to the other. 

Promiffory notes, or notes of hand, are a plain and dire& 
engagement in writing to pay a fum fpecified at the time himi- 
ted in it, to a perfon therein named, or to his order, or to 
the bearer at large.. Thefe notes were at firft contidered 
merely as evidence of a debt; and it was held that a pro- 
miffory note was not afflignable or indorfible, within the cuf- 
tom of merchants ; and that if fuch a note had been indorfed 
or affigned over, the perfon to whom it was fo indorfed or 
affigned, could not maintain an ation within the cuftom 
againft the drawer of the note; nor could even the perfon, to 
wher it was in the firft inflance made payable, bring — 
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a&tion. (1 Salk. 129. 2 Ld. Raym. 757, 9.) Butatlength 
the legiflature tecoznized them and put them upon the 
fame footing with inl pills of exchange; by ftatute 3 & 4 
Ann. c. g.. made perpetual by fiat. 7 Aun. c. 25. § 355 
which ena¢ts that promiffory notes, payable to order or 
bearer, may be afligoed and indorfed, and ation maintained 
on them, as oniiland billsof exchange. By ftats.15 Geo. IIT 
ce. 51. and 17 Geo Iil. c. 30. made perpetual by ftat. 
27 Geo. III. c. 16. all negotiable notes and bills for lefs 
than 2os. are declared to be null and void; and notes or 
bills between that fum and 5]. muft be made payable within 
21 days after date, muft particularize the name and defcrip- 
tion of the payees, muit bear date at the time and place im 
which they are made, mutt be attefted by a fubferibing wit- 
nefs, and the indorfement of them mult be attended with 
the fame ftri€tvefs in all refpeéts, and made before the notes 
or bills become due- The omiffion of any one of thefe re- 
gulations and formalities vacates the fecurity, and is penal to 
him that uttersit. Bills of exchange and promiffory notes 
muft now be drawn on ilamped paper; and the ftamp is 
proportioned under ftat. 31 Geo. III. c. 25. 37 G. Il].and 
41 G. III. c. 10. to the amount of the bill from fixpence to 
three fhillisgs for fuch as are payable on demand ; and for 
thofe payable after date from one fhilling to four fhillings. If 
foreign bills are drawn here, the whole fet muft be ftamped ; 
but bills drawn abroad are not liable to any flamp duty. 

As bills of exchange were firft introduced for the conveni- 
ence of commerce, it was formerly thought that they could 
neither be drawn nor negociated by any perfon who was 
not a€tually a merchant ; but it has been iince decided, that 
any perfon capable of binding-himfelf by a contract, may 
draw or accept, or negociate a bill of exchange, and by {tat. 
3 & 4 Ann. c. g. bea party to a promiffory note. How- 
ever, an infant cannot be fued ona bill of exchange, nor a 
feme-covert, except in fuch cafes as fhe is allowed to aét in 
as a feme-fole. If a bill is drawn on twojoint traders, the 
acceptance of one binds the other, if it concern the joint 
trade; but it is otherwife, if the bill concern the acceptor 


only, in a diftiné& intereft and refpe&. On the fubjeét of * 


procuration with regard to bills; fee ProcuraTion. 

A promiffory note, when indorfed, begins to refemble a 
bill of exchange, for the indorfer of the note correfponds to 
the drawer of the bill; the maker to the drawee or acceptor, 
and the indorfee to the payee ; and this refemblance being 
fixed, the law is precifely the fame in bills of exchange and 

romiffory notes. It is now a decided point of law, that 
Bills and notes made payable to bearer are equally transfer- 
rable with thofe payable to order ; and the transfer in both 
cafes equally confers the right of ation on the bona fide 
holder. But the mode of transfer is different; as bills 
and notes payable to bearer are transferred by mere delivery, 
the others by indorfement. 

There are other bills and notes which differ from thofe 
already defcribed, and which are fecurities for money, be- 
caufe they are confidered as money itfelf. Thefe are “ Bank- 
notes,”’ ** Banker’s cafh-notes,”’ and ‘“ drafts on Bankers,”’ 
payable on demand. Bank-notes are regarded in ordinary 
tranfaétions by common confent as cafh, and they have the 
credit and currency of money to every effectual ‘purpofe, and 
feem to be as lawful a tender. (Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 20. 
§ 28.. 3 Term. Rep. 554.) Banker’s cafh-notes, and 
drafts on bankers, are confidered among merchants as money, 
and received in payment as ready cafh; and if the party 
receiving them do not, within a reafonable time, demand 
the money, he muft bear the lofs in cafe of the banker’s 
failure. The precife time is not abfolutely determined ; 
but it is held moft advifeable to carry fuch drafts on 


bankers, as ate payable on demand, for payment on the day 
in which they are’ received, if the fituation of the parties ad- 
mit of it. 

Bills of exchange and promiffory notes, which, according 
to the general principles of law, are to be confidered only as 
evidences of a fimple contraét, are however in one refpect 

egarded as {pecialties, and on the fame footing with bonds; 
for they are prelumed, unlefs the contrary be fhewn by the 
defendant, to have been made on a good confideration ; nor 
is it incumbent, on the plaintiff either to fhew a confideration 
in his declaration, or to prove it at the trial. 

Bills of exchange, and alfo notes, are affignable or nego- 
tiable without any fiction; and every perfou to whom they 
are transferred may maintain an action in his own name 
againft any one, who has before him in the courfe of their 
negociations rendered himfelf re{ponfible for the payment’ of 
them. But the inftrument, or writing, which conititutes a 
good bill or note, muft have certain effential qualities, One 
of thefe is, that the billor note fhould be for the payment of 
money on/y, and not for the payment of money aad the do- 
ing ot fome other-aét. Another requifite quality is, that 
the inftrument muft carry with it a per/fonal and certain 
credit, given to the drawer or maker, not confined to credit 
on any particular fund. But in the application of this prin- 
ciple, there is a material diftinction between bills and notes. 
With regard to the former, where the fund is fuppofed to 
be in the hands of the drawee, the obje@ion holds iz its full 
force, not only becaufe the productivenefs of the fund is con- 
tingent and precarious, but becaufe the credit is not given to 
the perfon of the drawer ; but where the fund, on account of 
which the money is payable, either isin the hands of the 
drawer, or he is accountable for it, the objection will not hold, 
becaufe the credit is perfonal to him, and the fund is only 
the confideration of his giving the bill. With refpe& to a 
note, if the drawer promife to pay out of a particular fund, 
then within his power, the note wili be good under the fta- 
tute ; the payment does not depend on the circumftance of 
the fund’s proving unproduétive, or not, but there isan ob- 
ligation upon his per/onal credit; the bare making of the 
note being anacknowledgment that he has money in his 
hands. Another effential quality of a good bill or note is, 
that it muft be abfolutely payable at all events, and not de- 
pend on any particular circumftances which may or may not 
happen in the common courie of things. No precife form of 
words is neceffary to make a bill of exchange or a note under 
the ftatute; any order, which cannot be complied with, or 
promife, which cannot be performed, without the payment 
of money, will make a good bill or note. As the words 
“value received,”’ have been ufually inferted in bills,or notes, 
fome doubt has occurred, whether they are eflentiah It is 
now underftood, asa decided point, that thefe words are not 
neceflary ; for inftruments of this kind.are prefumed to have 
been made ona valuable confideration ; and therefore words, 
which import no more, cannot be effential. It has been 
queried, whether it be effential to the conftitution of a bill 
of exchange, that it fhould contain words which render it 
negotiable, as “to order,’”? or ‘to bearer;’? and the point 
has not yet received a judicial decifion. With regard to notes 
that have not thefe words, the perfon to whom they are 
made payable, may maintain an action on them, within the 
flatute, againft the maker. With regard to the acceptance 
of bills of exchange. See Accerrance. Forging the ac- 
ceptance of any fuch bill, or the number or principal fum of 
any accountablereceipt, ismade felony by ttat.7 Geo. 2.c.22. 

The mode of transferring bills and notes is different 
according to the expreflions which render them negoti- 
able. Such as are payable to bearer, are transferred by dee 
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livery; if payable to A. B. or bearer, they are payable to 
bearer, asif A.B. were act mentioned. But to the trans- 
fer of thofe payable to order, it is neceflary, in addition to 
delivery, there fhould be fomething, by which the payee 
may appear to expreis his order. ‘This additional circum- 
fiance is called an “indorfement.” See InporSEMENT. 

By the very a&t of drawing a bill, the drawer comes under 
an implied engagement to the payee, and to every fubfequent 
holder, fairly eatitled to the poffeffion, that the perfon on 
whom he draws is capable of binding himfelf by his accept- 
ance; that he is to be found at the place where he isdefcribed 
to be, if that defcription be mentioned in the bill; that if the 
bill be duly prefented to him, he will accept in writing on the 
bill itfelf, according to its tenor; and that he will pay it 
when it becomes due, if prefentcd in proper time for that 
purpofe. in default of any of thefe particulars, the drawer 
ds liable to an aétion at the fuit of any of the parties before- 
mentioned, oa due diligence being exercifed on their parts, 
not only for the payment of the original fum mentioned in the 
bill, but alfo in fome cafes for damages, interett, and colts ; 
and he is equally an{werable, whether the bill was drawn on 
his own account, or on that ofa third perfon ; for the holder 
of the bill is not to be affe&ted by the circumftances that may 
exift between the drawer and another ; the perfonal credit of 
‘the drawer being pledged for the due honour of the bill. 
if a man write his name on a blank piece of paper, and de- 
liver it to another, with authority to draw on it a bill of ex- 
change to any amount, at any diftance of time, he renders 
himfelf liable to be called on as the drawer-of any bill fo 
formed by the perfon to whom he has given the authority. 
Jf acceptance be refufed, and the bill returned, this is notice 
to the drawer of the refutal of the drawee; and then the 
period, when the debt of the former is to be confidered as 
contracted, isthe moment when he draws the bill; and an 
action may be immediately commenced againft him, though 
the regular time of-payment, according to the tenor of the 
bill, be not arrived; for the drawee, not having given 
eredit, which was the ground of the contract, what the 
drawer had undertaken has not been performed. When a bill 
of exchange is indorfed by the perfon to whom it was made 
payable, as between the indorfer and indorfee, it is a new bill 
ot exchange ; as it isalfo between every fubfequent indorfer 
and indorfee; the indorfer, therefore, with refpe&t to all the 
parties fubfequent to him, ftands in the place of the drawer, 
being a collateral fecurity for the acceptance and payment 
of the bill by the drawee ; his indorfement impofes on him 
the fame engagement that the drawing of the bill does on the 
drawer; and the period when that engagement attaches, is 
the time of the indorfement. Nor will any thing difcharge 
the indorfer from his engagement, but the abfolute payment 
of the money ; not even a judgment recovered again{t the 
drawer or any previous indorfer, neither is his engagement 
difcharged by an ineffg@ual execution againit the drawer, or 
any prior er fubfequent indorfer. ‘The engagement of the 
drawer and indorfers depends on certain conditions to be per- 
formed by the holder of the bill, and without the performance 
of which he has no remedy againft them. 

When the payment of the billis limited toa certain time 
after fight, the holder muft prefent it for acceptance, other- 
wife the time of payment will never come. Although it 
has never been direétly determined, whether the holder of 
a biil, payable at a certain time after date, be bound to 
prefent it for acceptance immediately on receiving it, or 
whether he may wait till it become due, and then prefent 
it for payment; yet in pradtice it often happens that a 
bill is negociated and transferred through many hands, with- 
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out acceptance, and not prefented to the drawee till the time 
of payment; and no objection is ever made on that ace 
count. If, however, on the holder prefeuting the bill for 
acceptance, this be refufed, he is bound to give regular notice 
to all the preceding parties to whom he intends to refort for 
non-payment ; and if, on account of the holder’s delay, any 
lofs be incurred by the failure of any of thefe parties, he 
mutt bea- this lofs. Itis alfo the duty of the holder of a 
bill, whether accepted or not, to prefent it for payment 
within a limited time; otherwife the law will imply that pay- 
ment has been made, and it would be prejudicial to com- 
merce, if a bill might be produced to charge the drawer at 
any diflance of time, when all accounts might be adjulted 
between him and the drawee. A prefentment either for pay- 
ment or acceptance muft be made at feafonable hours, which 
are the common hours of bufinefs in the place where the 
party, to whom the billis prefented, refides.’ If acceptance 
or payment be refufed, or the drawee of the bill, or the 
maker of the note, has become infolvent, or has abfconded, 
notice from the holder himfelf muft be given to the preced- 
ing parties, and in this notice it muit be added, that the 
holder does not mtend to give him credit. What may 
be confidered as a reafonable time, within which notice fhould 
be given, either of non-acceptance or non-payment, has been 
fubjeét to much doubt and uncertainty. It was once held, 
that a fortnight was a reafonable time; but that period is 
now much contraéted. With refpe€&t to acceptance, it is 
ufual to leave a bill for that purpofe with the drawee till 
the next day; but if he, when called upon the next day, 
delay or refufe to accept according to the tenor of the bill, 
it is now an eftablifhed rule, where the parties, to whom no- 
tice is to be given, refide at a different place from the holder 
and drawee, that notice fhould be fent by the next polit ; and 
the fame rule obtains in cafe of non-payment. Alfo in cafe 
of the drawee of the bill, or maker of the note, having ab- 
fconded, or not being found, notice of thefe circumftances, 
in cafe either of non-acceptance or non-payment, muit be 
fent by the firft poft. Confiderable difficulty has occurred 
in eftablifhmg a general rule in this refpeét, where the party 
entitled to notice refides in or near the place in which the 
holder lives. The court, however, has on feveral occafions 
laid it down as a ptinciple, that what fhall be confidered as 
a reafonable time in cafe of notice, and alfo of demand of 
payment, is a queftion of law; and this feems to have been 
fully ettablithed, and it is underftood generally, thata demand 
mutt be made, and notice given, as foon as under all the cir- 
cumitances itis poffible todo fo. Asto the manner in which 
notice is given, either of non-acceptance or non-payment, 
there is a remarkable difference between inland and foreign 
bills. In the former no particular form of words is necef- 
fary to entitle the holder to recover againft the drawer or 
indorfers, the amount of the bill, on failure of the drawee or 
acceptor; it is fufficient ifit appear that the holder means to 
give no credit to the latter; but to hold the former to their 
refponfibility. But m foreign bills, other formalities are re- 
quired. Ifthe perfon to whom the bill is addreffed, on pre- 
fentment, will not accept it, the holder is to carry it toa 
perfon vefted with a public charaéter, who is to go to the 
drawee and demand acceptance ; and if he then refufe, the 
officer is there to make a minute on the bill itfelf, confifting 
of his initials, the month, the day, and the year, with his 
charges for minuting. He mutt afterwards draw up a folemn 
declaration, that the bill has been prefented for acceptance, 
which was refufed, and that the holder intends to recover all 
damages which he, or the deliverer of the money to the 
drawer, or any other, may fuftain on account of the non- 
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acceptance, This minute, in common language, is termed 
the noting”? of the bill; the folemn declaration, the ‘ pro- 
teft ;?? and the perfon whofe office it is to do thefe acts called 
a public notary ;”’ and to his proteftation all foreigu courts 
give credit. If no fuch notary be refident in the place where 
the bill is neyociated, proteft may be made by any fubftantial 
inhabitant in the prefence of two credible witnefles. Fcr the 
circumftances attending this proteft, and the difference in 
this refpe@ between inland and foreign bills, fee Protest. 

When a bill is once accepted abfolutely, it cannot in any 
cafe be revoked, and the acceptor is at all events bound, 
though he kear of the drawer’s having failed the next mo- 
ment, even if the failure was before the acceptance. The 
acceptor may however be difcharged by an exprefs declara- 
tion of the holder, or by fomething equivalent to fuch de- 
claration. But no circumftances of indulgence fhewn to the 
acceptor by the holder, nor an attempt on his part to reco- 
ver of the drawer, will amount to an exprefs declaration of 
difcharge. Neither will any length of time fhort of the fta- 
tute of limitations, nor the receipt of part of the money 
from the drawer or indorfer, nor a promife by indorfement 
on the bill by the drawer to pay the refidue, difcharge the 
holder’s remedy againit the acceptor. Although the receipt 
of part from the drawer or indorfer be no difcharge to the 
acceptor, yet the receipt of part from the acceptor of a bill, 
or the maker of a note, is a difcharge to the drawer and in- 
dorfers in the one cafe, and to the indorfers in the other, un- 
lefs due notice be given of the non-payment of the refidue ; 
but where due notice is given, that the bilkis not duly paid, 
the receipt of part of the money from an acceptor, or maker, 
will not difcharge the drawer or indorfers; becanfe it is 
for their advantage, that as much fhould be received from 
others as may be. So the receipt of part from an indorfer is 
no difcharge of the drawer or preceding indorfer. If the 
drawer of a note, or the acceptor of a bill, be fued by the 
indorfee, and the bail pay the debt and cofts, this abfolutely 
difcharges the indorfer as much as if the principal had paid 
the note or bill; and the bail’ cannot afterwards recover 
again{t the indorfer in the name of the indorfee. On the 
principles of feveral cafes it has been finally fettledy that to 
entitle the indorfee to recover again{ft the indorfer of an in- 
land bill of exchange, it is not neceflary to demand the mo- 
ney of the firlt drawer. 

By the flat. 3 & 4 Ann.c. 9. § 7. it is enacted, that if 
any perfon accept a bill of exchange for and in fatisfaction 
of any former debt or fum of money formerly due to him, 
this fhall be accounted and efteemed a full and complete pay- 
ment of fuch debt ; if fuch perfon, accepting any fuch bill 
for his debt, do not take his due courfe to obtain payment 
of it, by endeavouring to get the fame accepted and paid, 
and make his proteft according to the direétions of the ad, 
either for non-acceptance or non-payment. ; 

Where a privity exifts between the parties in a bill of ex- 
change, an action of debt, or of < indebitatus affumpfit,” 
may be maintained; but where it does not exift, neither of 
thefe ations will lie. A privity exifts between the payee 
and the drawer of a billof€ exchange ; the payee and drawer 
of a promiffory note; the indorfee and his immediate in- 
dorfer of either the one or the other ; and perhaps between 
the drawer and acceptor of a bill; provided that, in all 
thefe ca‘es, a confideration pafled re{pectively between the 
parties. But no privity is fuppofed to exift between the in- 
dorfee and acceptor of a bill, or the maker of a note, or be- 
tween an indorfee and a remote indorfer of either. 

The aGtion which is now brought ona bill of exchange, isa 
{pecial action on the cafe, founded on the cuftomof merchants. 
This cuftom was not at firft recognized by the court, unlefs 
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it was {pecially fet forth ; but when this cuftom was recog- 
nized by the judges as part of the law of the land, and they 
declared they would take notice of it ‘ex officio,” it became 
unneceffary to recite the cuftom at full length; a {imple al- 
legation that “the drawer, mentioning him by his-namey 
according ta the cuftom of merchanis, drew his bill of exchange, 
&e.? was fufficient. If the plaintiff, adhering to former 
precedents, thought proper to recite the cuttom in general 
terms, and did not bring his cafe within the cuftom fo fet 
forth ; yet if by the law of merchants, as recognized by the 
court, the cafe as ftated, entitled him to his action, he might 
recover; and the fetting forth of the cuftom was reckoned 
furplufage, and rejeGted. Whether the drawer of a bill, or 
the indorfer of a bill or of a note, receiving the bill ornote 
in the regular courfe of negotiation before it has become due, 
can maintain an aétion on it againft the acceptor or maker, 
in the character of indorfee, feems undecided; but there is 
a cafe which clearly fhews that a drawer or indorfer cannot 
maintain an a@tion in the charaéter of indorfee, ** where the 
indorfement is after the refufal of payment ;”? becaufe 
when a bill is returned unpaid, either on the drawer or in- 
dorfer, its negotiability is at an end. ‘The action, there- 
fore, in which the drawer or indorfer, after payment of the 
money in default of the acceptor, may recover, the firit 
againit the acceptor, and the latter againft any of the pre- 
ceding parties, muft be brought in their original capacity as 
drawer or indorfer, and not as indorfee. If the drawee, 
without having effects of the drawer, accept and duly pay 
the bill without having it protelfted, he may recover back 
the money in action for money paid, laid out, and expended 
to the ufe of the drawer. Inftead of bringing an action on 
the cuftom, or on the ftatute, the plaintiff may in many cafes 
ufe a bill or note only as evidence in another action ; and if 
the inftrument want fome of the requifites for making it a 
good bill or note, the only ufe he can make of it is to give 
it in evidence. 

The holder of the bill or note may fue all the parties who 
are liable to pay the money ; either at the fame time, or in 
fucceffion ; and he may recover judgment againft all, if fa- 
tisfaction be not made by the payment of the money before 
judgment obtained againit all; and proceedings will not be 
{taid in any one action, but on payment of the debt and 
colts in that a¢tion, and the cofts in all the others in which 
he has not obtained judgment. But though he may have 
judgment againtt all, yet he can recover but one fatisfaction 5 
and though he be paid by one, he may fue out execution 
for the colts in the feveral ations again{t the others. To 
this ation the defendant may plead the ftatute of limitations 5 
and by the exprefs provifion of the flatute of queen Anne, 
all aétions on promiffory notes mult be brought within the 
fame time as is limited by the ftatute of James, with refpect 
to actions onthe cafe. And to this plea it isno good repli- 
cation, that it was on account between merchants, where it 
appears to be for value received. 

As the ation on a bill ofexchange is founded on the cuf- 
tom of merchants, fo that ona promiffory note is founded on 
the ftatute 3 & 4 Ann. c.g. In both cafes, however, it is 
neceffary, that all thofe circumitances fhould be exprelsly 
ftated, or clearly and inevitably implied, which, according 
to the chara¢ters of the parties to the action, mutt neceflarily 
concur, in order to entitle the plaintiff to recover. In ftat- 
ing the bill orncte, regard muit be had to the legal operation 
of each refpectively. It has been decided, that the legal 
operation of a bill or of a note, payable to a fictitious payce, 
is, that it is payable to the dearer; and therefore it is pro- 
per in the ftatement of fuch a bill, to allege that the drawer 
thereby requeited the drawee to pay fo much money to the 
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hearer; and in the ftatement of fucha note, that the maker 
thereby promifed to pay fuch a fum to the bearer. 

As tothe proof that is neceflary in actions on bills or notes, 
we may obferve, that the plaintiff muft, in all cafes, prove fo 
much of what is necefiary to entitle him to his aGtion, and of 
what muft be ftatedin his declaration, as is not, from the 
nature of the thing, and the fituation of the parties, neceffa- 
rily admitted. In an aétion again{t the acceptor, it isa ge- 
neral rule that the drawer’s hand-writing is admitted ; that 
of the acceptor mutt of courfe be proved ; and that of every 
perfon, through whom the plaintiff, from the nature of the 
tranfaGtion, muft neceffarily derive his title. Ona bill pay- 
able to dearer, in an action againft the acceptor, he has only 
to prove the hand-writing of the acceptor himfelf; but in 
cafe of a bill payable to order, the plaintiff muft prove the 
hand-writing of the very payee who muft be the firft indorfer. 
In cafe of a transfer by delivery, the plaintiff may be called 
upon to prove that he gave a good confideration for the bill 
or note, without the knowledge of its having been ftolen, or 
of any of the names of the blank indorfers having been 
forged. In an ation by the indorfee againft the drawer, 
the fame rules obtain with refpeci to proof of the hand-writ- 
ing of the indorfers, as in an aétion againft the acceptors. 
That of the drawer himfelf mutt of courfe be proved ; and 
it muft alfo be proved that the plaintiff has ufed due dili- 
gence. From the rule, that in an aétion againft the drawer 
or acceptor of a bill payable to order, there muft be proof 
of the fignature of the payee, firft indorfer, and all thoie to 
whom an indorfement has been {pecially made, arofe the 
queftion, which long and greatly agitated the commercial 
world, on the fubjeét of indorfements in the name of ‘ fic- 
titious payees.’’ A bill, payable to the order of a fictitious 
perfon, and indorfed in a fictitious name, is not a novelty 
among merchants and traders. But in the years 1786, 7, 
and 8, two or three houfes, having conneCtion in trade, and 
entering into engagements far beyond their capital, under an 
apprehenfion that the credit of their own names would not 
be fufficient to procure currency to their bills, adopted, to 
avery extenfive degree, a practice which had before been 
found convenient on a{maller fcale. Fora confiderable time, 
whilft money could be procured for the payment of thefe 
bills by the acceptors or drawers, and they had fufficient cre- 
dit with the holder to have them renewed, the fubje&t of 
thefe fictitious indorfements was not queftioned, But when 
credit failed, and a commiffion of bankruptcy became necef- 
fary, the other creditors felt it their intereft to refift the 
claims of the holders of thefe bills, and infifted that they 
fhould not be allowed to prove their debts, becaufe they 
could not conform to the general rule of law, requiring proof 
of the hand-wniting of the firft indorfer. The chancellor, 
when the queftion came before him by petition, directedtrials 
atlaw. From the decifions in confequence of thefe trials, 
the principal of which was afficmed in the Houfe of Lords, 
and which have fettled that fuch bills are to be confidered as 
payable to éearer, it follows, that proof of the acceptor’s 
hand only is fufficient to entitle the holder to recover on the 
bill; and in a particular cafe, where the bill was drawn by 
the defendant and others on the defendant, it was determined 
that a Lond fide holder for a valuable confideration might re- 
cover the amount again‘t the acceptor in an aétion for money 
paid, or money had and received. The effe&t of the determi- 
nation of the judges in the Houfe of Lords, with refpeé to 
the principal cafe above alluded to, isas follows. Ifa bill of 
exchange be drawn in favour of a fictitious payee, with the 
knowledge as well of the acceptor as the drawer; and the 
name of fuch payee be indorfed on it by the drawer, with 
the knowledge of the acceptor, which fictitious indorfement 
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purports to be to the drawer bimfelf or his order; and then 
the drawer indorfes the bill to an innocent indorfer for a va- 
luable confideration, and afterwards the bill is accepted; 
but it does not appear that there was an intent to defraud 
any particular perfon ; fuch innocent indorfee for a valuable 
confideration may recover again{t the acceptor, as on a bill 
payable to bearer. Perhaps alfo, in fuch cafe, the tmnocent 
indorfee might recover againft the acceptor, as ona bill pay~ 
able to the order of the drawee, or on a count ftating the 
{pecial circumftances. On other cafes, afterwards brought 
before the Houfe of Lords on demurrers to evidence, the 
judges gave their opinion, that it was not competent to the 
defendants to demur; and that on the record, as ftated, no 
judgment could be given. The whole difclofed a fyftem of ” 
bill-negociation to the amount of a mi/lion a year, on fcti- 
tious credit, which ended in the bankruptcy of many ; but 
which had at leaft the good effect of fhewing that the obli- 
gations of law are not fo eafily eluded as thofe of honour and 
confcience. 

In an action by an indorfee againft an indorfer, it is not 
neceflary to prove either the hand of the drawer or of the 
acceptor, or of any indorfer before him againft whom the 
action is brought, every indorfer being, with refpe& to fub- 
fequeat fagonees or holders, anew drawer. Where anaétion 
is by one indorfer, who has paid the money, proof muft be 
given of the payment. In an aétion by the drawer againft 
the acceptor, where the bill has been paid away:and returned, 
it is neceflary to prove the hand-writing of the latter, de- 
mand of payment by him, and refufal, the return of the bill, 
and payment by the plaintiff. In an ation on the cafe by 
the acceptor againft the drawer, the plaintiff mull prove the 
hand-writing of the defendant, and payment of the money 
by himfelf ; or fomething equivalent, as his being in prifon 
on execution. Where a bill is accepted, or a bill or note is 
drawn or indorfed, by one of two or more partners, on the 
partnerfhip’s account, proof of the fignature of the party 
accepting, drawing or indorfing, is fufficient to bind all the 
reft. When a fervant has a general authority to draw, accept, 
or indorfe bills or notes, proof of his fignature is fufficient 
againit the mafter; but his authority muit be proved, as 
that it was a general cuftom for himto do fo, &c. Anac- 
tion on a bill of exchange being by an executor, and upon a 
debt laid to be due to teftator, it was held neceflary to prove 
that the acceptance was in the life-time of the teftator. 
Where the defendant fuffers judgment by default, and the 
plaintiff executes a writ of inquiry, it is fufficient for the lat- 
ter to produce the note or bill, without any proof of the de- 
fendant’s hand ; and on fuch judgment, a writ of inquiry 
feems now to be unneceflary. 

Asto the different fubjects of defence, with regard to 
bills of exchange and notes, the moft ufual are thofe which 
arife either from the total want of confideration, or from the 
illegality of the confideration for which the bill or note was 
given. See ConsIDERATION. 

Ifa bank-bill, payable to A. B. or bearer, be loft, and 
it is found by a ftranger, payment to him would indemnity 
the bank; yet A.B. may have trover again{t the finder, 
though not againft his affignee for valuable confideration, 
which creates a property. If the pofleffor of a bill acci- 
dentally lofes it, he mutt caufe intimation to be made by a 
notary public before witneffes, that the bill is loit or miflaid, 
and requiring that payment be not made of the fame to any 
perfon without his privity. And by flat. 9 & roW.III.c.17. 
if any inland bill of exchange for 5]. or upwards fhall be 
loft, the drawer of the bill fhall give another of the fame 
tenor, fecurity being given to indemnify him, in cafe the 
bill fo loft be found again. If a bill loft by the Pe ee 
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should afterwards come into the poffeffion of any perion, 
who pays a full and valuable confideration Jor it, without 
knowledge of its having been loft, the drawer and acceptor, 
3f the bill was accepted, muft pay it when due to fuch fair 
pofieffor, fo that the provifions of the ftatute may, in many 
cafes, be uielefs to the .ofer of the bill. But againit the per- 
fon who finds the bill, the real owner may maintain an ac- 
tion of trover. Stealing bills of exchange, notes, &c. is 
felony in the fame degree as if the offender had robbed the 
owner of fo much money, &c. And the forging of bills of 
exchange, or notes of money, indorfements, &c. is felony, 
by flat. 2 Geo. II. c. 25. g Geo. iI. c. 18. See alfoftat. 
31 Geo. II. c. 22. § 78. Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p. 466. 
Jacob’s Law Ditionary, by Tomlins, vol. i. art. Bill. 

Birt of Jadi@ment. See Britt above, and Inpicr- 
MENT. ; 

Birt of Jnterpleader, See IntTERPLEADER, and Suit 
in Equity. 

Birt of Middlefex, which was formerly always founded 
ona “ plaint” of trefpafs guare claufum fregit, entered on the 
records of the court, is a kind of * capias,’’ directed to the 

~ fheriff of that county, and commanding him to take the de- 
fendant, and have him before our lord the king, at Wett- 
miniter, on a day prefixed, to anfwer to the piaintiff of a 
plea of trefpafs. This bill of Middlefex muft be ferved on 
the defendant by the fheriff, if he finds him in that county ; 
but if he returns ‘ non eft inventus,”? then there iffues out 
a writ of “ latitat’”? to the fheriff of another county, as 
Berks; which, in the court of king’s bench, is fimilar to 
the ‘ teitatum capias”’ in the common pleas, and recites the 
writ of Middlefex, and the proceedings thereon ; and that 
it is teftified, that the defendant “ latitat et difcurrit,’? 
lurks and wanders about in Berks ; and therefore commands 
the fheriff to take him, and have his body in court on the 
day of the return. But, as in the common pleas, the « tef- 
tatum capias” may be fued out upon only a fuppofed, and 
not an actual, preceding “ capias;”” fo, in the king’s 
bench, a ‘ latitat”? is ufually fued out upon only a fup- 
pofed, and not au aétual, « bill of Middlefex :”? fo that, in 
fact, a ‘‘Jatitat?? may be called the firft procefs in the 
court of king’s bench, as the “¢ teftatum capias’’ is in the 
common pleas. Yet, asin the common pleas, if the defend- 
ant lives in the county wherein the aétion is laid, a common 
** capias’”” fuffices ; fo, in the king’s bench likewife, if he 
lives in Middlefex, the procefs muft ftill be by “ bill of 
Middlefex”’ only. 

Birt, Navy. See Navy. 

Bivt, in Parliament, denotes a paper containing propofi- 
tions offered to the houfes, to be paffed by them, and then 
to be prefented to the king to pafs into an act or law: for 


the mode of prefenting and conduéting of which, fee Par-- 


LIAMENT. 

Bitrs, Lumbard, are inftruments of an uncommon kind 
and figure, ufed in Italy and Flanders, and alfo in France ; 
confilting of a piece of parchment, cut to an acute angle 

. about an inch broad at top, and terminating in a point at 
bottom; chiefly given where private perfons are concerned 
in the fitting out a fhip for any long voyage. 

The manner is this: the party who is defirous to be con- 
cerned in the cargo or venture, carries his money to the 
merchant, who fits out the fhip, where it is entered down 
in aregifter. At the fame time, the merchant writes down 
on a piece of parchment, upwards of an inch broad, and 
feven or eight inches long, the name of the lender, and the 
fun lent, which being cut diagonal-wife, or from corner to 
corner, each party retains his half. On the return of the 
veflel, the lender brings his moiety te the merchant, which 
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- being compared with the other, he receives his dividend ac. 
cordingly. Much the fame is praGtifed in Holland by thofe 
who lend money on pledges: the name of the borrower, and 
the fum, are written ona like flip of parchment, which is 
cut in two, and half given to the borrower, and the other 
half ftitched to the pledge; that, upon comparing them 
together again, the borrower may receive his goods, on 
paying the money fipulated. 

Bixu, to notea. See Nore, and Biuy of Exchange, 

Bixu, to proteffa. See Protest, and Bixz of Exchange. 

Bivus, dank, are notes or obligations figned in behalf of 
the company of the bank, by one of their cathiers, for value 
received. See Nore, and Bit of Exchange. 

Biut of credit. See Crevir. 

Bixu of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuf- 
tom-houfe, both inward and outward; in which are ex- 
preffed, the name of the merchant importing or exporting, 
the quantity, number, and mark of the goods, and place 
from or to which they are imported, or to be exported. 

Bixu of fading, an initrument figned by the mafter of a 
fhip, acknowledging the receipt of a merchant’s goods, and 
obliging himfelf to deliver them at the place to which they 
are coniigned, in good condition. Ot fuch bills there are 
ufually three: the fir/?, kept by the merchant ; the /econd, 
fent to the factor to whom the goods are configned; and 
the ¢hird, kept by the mafter of the fhip. See Cuartere 

PARTY. 

Bitts of mortality, are weekly lifts compiled by the 
parifh-clerks in and about London, containing the numbers 
of fuch as die of each difeafe, as well as of thofe that are 
born every week. See Morratiry. 

Bit of parcels, an account of the particular forts and 
prices of goods bought, given by the feller to the buyer. 

Bivu of rights.. See KRicuts. 

Bixu of fale, is an inftrament or writing which a perfon, 
wanting a fum of money, and delivering gocds as a fecu- 
rity to the lender, gives to him, impowering him toifell the 
faid goods, in cafe the fum borrewed is not repaid, with ine 
tereft, at the time appointed. See Save. 

Bivu of /rore, a licence granted at the cuitom-houfe to 
merchants, to carry {uch ftores aud provifions as are neceflary 
for their voyage, cuitom-free. = 

Biv of /uferance, a licence granted at the cuftom-houfe 
to a merchant, to fuffer him to trade from one Englifh port 
to another, without paying cuftom. 

Bixt, or. Beak, rojfrum, in Ornithology, the elongated 
horny proceffes or mandibles of birds. The form of the bill 
varies {o greatly in different kinds of birds, that they afiord 
the moft permanent character by which thefe creatures may 
be arranged. In the diftribution of families, Linneus firft 
notices the ftruGiure of the bill, the tongue, and noftrils ; 
and thefe parts conititute almolt exclufively (with the legs) 
the diltinGtion of the genera likewife. See OrniTHOLOGY, 
and Anatomy of Birovs. 

The puornicorrer’s bill is a true Lyperbola, pointed at 
the end like a fword; and what is remarkable, the upper 
bill of this bird moves in eating, the lower being fixed, 
which is the contrary of what is found in all other kinds, 
The wood-pecker’s bill is ftrong, and {harp enough to dig 
holes, and build in the heart of the hardeft timber. See 
PuoenicorrerusaudPicus. Phil. Tranf. N° 211, p.155. 
N° 350, p. 509. 

Phe sflend of Ferro, a fixed reward is given for the bills 
of ravenous birds. All watermen-are obliged to bring a 
certain number yearly to the country courts, at the feaft of 
St. Olaus; when they are thrown into a heap, and burnt 
intriumoh, Plott gives divers inflasces of monttrous irre- 
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gularities in the bills of birds ; particulaly of a raven, whofe 
mandibles croffed each other, the lower chap turning up- 
wards, and the upper downwards. Plott’s Nat. Hift. Staf- 
ford. ch. vil. § 4. ; : 

BILLA vera, the bill is true. The grand jury indorfing 
a bill whereby any crime punifhable in that court, 1s pre- 
fented to them, with the words dii/a vera, fignify thereby, 
that the prefenter has furnifhed his prefentment with pro- 
bable evidence, and worthy of farther confideration ; where- 
upon the party prefented 1s faid to ftand indiéted of the 
crime, and bound to make anfwer thereto, either by con- 
feffing or traverling the indiétment. See Bitz in Law, 
Supra. f 

BILLANCOURT, in Geography, a town of France, 

miles S. W. from Paris. 

BILLARD, or Bitter, in Ichthyologs, an Enghifh 
name, ‘in fome places, for the young coal-fifh, gadus carbo- 
narius, when a year old ; meafuring at that time from 8 to 

or 1¢ inches in length. 

TO RILLAU, in Gitte: a river of Silefia, which runs 
into the Neyis, near the town of Neyfs. 

BILLE’, a town of France, in the department of the 
le and Vilaine, and the chief place of a canton,’in the 
diftriG of Fougeres, 1} league fouth of Fougeres. | 

BILLEKA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Lemberg, ro miles eaft of Lemberg. : ; 

BILLER BEECK,a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weltphalia, and bifhopric of Muntfter, 5 miles N.N.E. from 
Coesfeld. 

BILLERICA, atownfhip in Middlefex county, Maffa- 
chufetts, in America, incorporated in 1655, containing 12C0 
inhabitants, lying 20 miles north ef Bofton, and watered by 
Concord and Shawfheen rivers, which run north-eafterly into 
Merrimack river. > 

BILLERIGAY, in Geography, a market-town of Effex, 
England ; is built on a fine eminence, commanding B view 
of a rich valesbetween the town and the river ‘Thames. 
Though enjoying the advantage of a weekly market on 
Tuefdays, it is only a hamlet in the parifh of Great Buritead, 
the church of which is fituate about one mile and a half 
fouth of this place. Yor the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants, a chapel is endowed and {upported in the town. 
Here are two annual fairs: and the whole panfh contains 
250 honfes, and 1472 inhabitants. Billericay is 23 miles 
N.E. from London. Morant’s hiftory of Effex. 

BILLESDON. See Bitston. 

BILLET. See HeapBporouGHu. 

Bitver, of Birverre’é, in Heraldry, fignifies a figure 
whofe length exceeds its breadth ; when the arms are charged 
with feveral of them, they are then called Billettée, ‘The 
royal arms of Naffau, prince of Orange, is Jupiter Billettée 
fol, a licn rampant of the laf. Authors differ much in re- 
gard to the antiquity of the billet, which was evidently a 
piece of wood cut in the form of a parallelogram, and retains 
that name and fhape to this day. : } 

Bitcet, Billette, inthe French Cuffoms, a little fign in 
form of a cafk, hung up at places where toll is to be paid, 
to advertife paflengers and carriages, that before they ad- 
vance farther, the dues are to be paid to the king, or the 
lord who is charged with the care of repairing the high- 
ways. : : 

Bitters for fucl, are {mall pieces of wood, which muft 
be 3 feet 4 inches long, and 7% in compafs, &c. Juttices 
of peace fhall enquire, by the oaths of fix men, of the aflize 
of billets; and thofe which are under fize are forfeited to 
the poor. Stat 43 Eliz.c. 14.9 Ann. c. £5. to Ann 
c. 6. See Fue. 
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Bitters of gold, denote wedges or ingots of gold, men- 
tioned in the itat. 27 Ed. 3. c. 27. 

BILLETING of /aoldiers, in Military Language, is the 
lodging cr quartering of them in the houfes of the inhabi- 
tants of a place. ‘This is done by a ticket, called a billet, 
which entitles each foldier, by a¢t of parliament, to candles, 
vinegar, falt, and either {mall beer or cyder, not exceeding 
five pints per day, gratis ; with the ufe of fire, and the ne- 
ceffary utenfils for dreffing and eating their meat. 

BitretinG, among Sport/men, denotes the ordure and 
dung of a fox. : 

BILLETINS. See Broruers of Charity. 

BILUI, James ve, in Biography, a French Jefuit, was 
born in Compiegne in 1602, and entered the fociety of 
Jefuits in 1619. He taught philofophy for three years, 
and was a preacher for more than twenty years. He was 
rector of Chalons, Langres,and Sens ; but he is beft known 
by his mathematical writings, which areas follow : ‘* Nova 
Geometriz Clavis Algebra,” Paris, 1643, 4to.; ‘ Tabulz 
Lodoice de doétrina eclipfeon,’’ Dijon, 1658, 4to. ; Tumu- 
lus Attrologie Judiciariz,’’ Paris, 1659, 4to.; ‘* Diophan- 
tus Geometra,” Paris, 1660, ato. ; ** Opus Aftronomicum, 
&e.’? Dijon, 1661, 4to.; * Décours de la Comete quia 
paru Van 2665, au mois d’Avmil,’”’ Paris, 1665, 4to. ; 
«Cris Aftronomica de motu Cometarum,”’ Dijon, 1666, 
8vo.; “ Dotrine analytice inventum novum,”’ Touloufe, 
fol. Moreri. 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game played with 
two {mall ivory balls, on an oblong table, covered with 
green cloth, and placed exaétly level; which balls are driven, 
by fticks made on purpofe, alternately againft each other, 
with a view to pufh the paffive ball into hazards, or holes, 
on the edges and corners, according to certain jaws or con- 
ditions of the game. 


The word comes from the French Silliard, of bile, the ball 
made ufe of ; and that from the Latin f7/a, a dal). 

This game was invented by the French, and prattifed by 
the Germans, Dutch, and Italians; and is now a favourite 
diverfion among perfons of the firft rank in many parts of 
England. The table on whichit is played is about 12 feet 
long, and 6 wide ; and not only covered with green cloth, 
but furrounded with cufhions to prevent the balls from roll- 
ing off, and to make them rebound. It has fix holes, nets, 
or pockets, which are fixed on the four corners, and in the 
middle, oppofite to each other, for receiving the balls, which, 
when put into thefe holes, are called hazards. “The making 
of a hazard, or putting the adverfary’s ball into the hole 
at the ufual game, is reckoned for two in favour of the 
player. 

The game is played with fticks, called maces, or with 
cues. ‘Uhe mace is a long ftraight ftick, with a head at 
the end, and is the moft powerful inflrument of the two: 
the cue is a thick flick decreafing gradually to a point of 
about half an inch in diameter: this inftrument is played 
over the left hand, and fupported by the forefinger and 
thumb. This is the only inftrument in vogue abroad, and 
is ufed with aftonifhing addrefs by the Italians, and fome of 
the Dutch ; but in England the mace is the prevailing in- 
ftrument, though regarded with fome degree of contempt 
by foreigners, as the ufe of it does not require fo much ad- 
drefs as the cue ; however, the mace is ufed for the peculiar 
advantage of “trailing,” as it is called ; or of following the 
ball with it to fucha convenient diftance from the other ball 
as to make it an eafy hazard. ‘The feveral degrees of trail- 
ing are varioufly denominated by the connoifleurs ; e. g. the 
fhove, the fweep, the long itroke, the trail, and the dead 
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trail or turn up, all which fecure certain advantages to a good 
player; and even the butt-end of the cue becomes very power- 
ful, when it is made ufe of by a good trailer. The varieties of 
this game are denominated the “ white winning game,’’ the 
« white lofing game,” the ‘ red or carambole winning 
game,” and the ‘red lofing game.”? The game ufually 
played is the firft of thefe, and 12 isthenumber. The rules 
for this gameare as follow ; 1. String for the lead and choice 
of balls; the perfon who does this muft ftand within the 
limits of the corner of the table, and not place his ball beyond 
the itringing nails or fpots: the lead is won by him who 
brings his ball neareit the cufhion. 2. Ifafter the firft per- 


fon has ftrung for the lead, the adverfary fhould make his~ 


ball touch the other, he lofes the lead; and if the player 
holes his own ball in ftringing or-leading, he lofes the lead. 
3. If the leader follows his ball with either mace or cue be- 
yond the middle hole, it is no lead; and it is at the option 
of his adverfary to make him lead again. 4. The ftriker 
who plays at the lead mutt ftand with both his feet within 
the limits of the corner of the table, and not place his ball 
beyond the ftringing nails ; and his adverfary (only) is bound 
to fee that he ftands and plays fair; otherwife the ftriker 
wins all the points he made by the ftroke. 5. When a 
hazard has been loft in either of the corner holes, the leader 
is obliged, if his adverfary require it, to lead from the end 
of the table, where the hazard was loft ; but if the hazard 
was loft in either of the middle holes, it is at the leader’s op- 
tion to lead from either end of the table. 6. If the ftriker 
does not hit his adverfary’s ball, he lofes one point ; and if 
by the faid ftroke his ball fhould go into a hole, over the 
table, or on a cufhion, he lofes three points; and he alfo 
lofes the lead. 7. If the ftriker holes his adverfary’s ball, 
or forces it over the table, or on a cufhion; or if he holes 
both balls, or forces them over the table, or on a cuthi- 
on; in either cafe he lofes two points. 8. No perfon has 
a right to take up his ball without permiffion from his ad- 
verfary. g. Ifthe ftriker fhould touch or move his own 
ball, without intending to make a ftroke, it is deemed an 
accident ; and his adverfary, if he require it, may put the 
ball back in the place where it ftood. 10. If the ftriker 
force his adverfary’s ball over the table, and his adverfary 
fhould chance to ftop it, fo as to make it come on the table 
again, the ftriker wins two points ; if the ftriker fhould force 
his own ball over the table, and his adverfary fhould chance 
to ftop it fo as to make it come on the table again, the ftriker 
lofes nothing by the ftroke, and has the lead; but if the 
ftriker miffes the ball and forces it over the table, and it 
fhould be ftopped by his adverfary, he lofes one point, and 
has the lead, if he chufes. 11. Ifthe ftriker, in playing 
from a cufhion or otherwife, by touching the ball, makes 
his mace or cue go over or beyond it, he lofes one point; 
and, if his sheer require it, he may put the ball back, 
and make him pafs the ball. 12. If the ftriker, in attempt- 
ing to make a ftroke, doth not touch his ball, it is no ftroke; 
and he muft make another trial ; but if when the balls are 
near each other, the ftriker fhould accidentally make his ball 
touch the other, it is a ftroke, though not intended. 13. If 
the ftriker who plays the ftroke fhould make his adverfary’s 
ball go fo near the brink of a hole, as to be judged to ftand 
ftill, and afterwards fall into it, the ftriker wins nothing ; 
and the ball muft be put upon the fame brink where it flood, 
for his adverfary to play from the next ftroke. 14. If the 
ftriker’s ball thould ftand on the brink or edge of a hole, and 
if in playing it off he fhould make the ball go in, he lofes 
three points. 15. Ifa ball fhould ftand on the brink or on 
the edge of a hole, and fhould fall into the hole, before or 
when the ftriker has delivered his ball from the mace or cue, 
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fo as to have no chance for his ftroke, in that cafe the ftriker 
and his adverfary’s ball muft be placed in the fame pofition, 
as nearly as poflible, and the ftriker muft play again. 16+ 
The ftriker is obliged to pafs his adverfary’s ball, more efpe- 
cially if he miffes the ball on purpofe ; and it is at the option 
of his adverfary to oblige him to place the ball where it ftood, 
and play until he has pafled. 17. If the ftriker plays both 
balls from his mace or cue, fo that they touch at the fame 
time, it isdeemed a foul ftroke; or if the adverfary. difeover 
it, and a difpute fhould arife, an appeal may be made to the 
company prefent; and the marker, if required, muft go 
round the table to each perfon feparately, and afl if he has 
any bet depending, and if he underftands the game and the 
difputed fabje&t ; andif the company and marker determine 
it to bea foul ftroke, it is at the adverfary’s option (if not 
holed) either to play at the ball, or to take the «lead; but 
if the adverfary doth not difcover it to be a foul itroke, the 
ftriker may reckon all the points he made by the faid ftroke, 
and the marker is obliged to mark them: and no perfon has 
a right to difcover to the player whether a ftroke be fair or 
foul, unlefs he isafked. 18. If by a foul ftroke the itriker 
fhould hole his adverfary’s ball, he lofes the lead ; but if by 
fuch a ftrokehe holeshisown or both balls, or forces his own or 
both over the table, or on a cufhion, he lofes two points. 19. 
If the ftriker plays on a ball when it is running or moving, it 
is deemed a foul ftroke ; and if he plays with both feet off 
the ground, without leave of his adverfary, it isa foul ftroke : 
if he plays with a wrong ball, he lofes the lead, if his adverfary 
require it. 20. Ifthc ball fhould be changed in a hazard, or 
on a game, aad it is not known by which-party, the hazard 
mutt be played by each party with their different balls and 
then changed. 21. If theftrikerplays withhis adverfary’s ball, 
and hole, or forces the ball at which he played over the table, 
&c. itis deemeda foul ftroke. 22. If the ftriker plays with 
his adverfary’s ball and holes, or forces the ball with which 
he played over the table, &c. he lofes two points ; and if he 
mified the ball, three points. 23. If the ftriker plays with 
his adverfary’s ball and miffes it, he lofes one point ; and if 
his adverfary difcovers that he hath played with the wrong 
ball, he may part the balls, and take the Jead if he pleafes. 
24. Inall thefe cafes of the ftriker’s playing with the wrong 
ball (if difcovered), his adverfary muft play with the ball, 
at which the ftriker played throughout the hazard, or part 
the balls and take the lead. 25. Whoever {tops a ball 
when running with hand, flick, or otherwife, lofes the lead, 
if his adverfary does not like the ball he has to play at the 
next ftroke. 26. Whoever retains his adverfary’s flick 
when playing, itis deemed foul. 27. Ifthe itriker ftops or 
puts his ball out of its courfe, when running towards either 
of the holes, and, if adjudged by the marker and company 
to be going into a pocket, if he mifles the ball he lofes one 
point, and if going into a hole by the fame ftroke, three 
points. 28. If the ftriker ftops or puts his adverfary’s ball 
out of the courfe, when running towards or into a hole, or 
puts it into a hole, it is deemed a foul ftroke. If the 
adverfary does the fame, as in.the foregoing cates, he is fyb- 
ject to the fame penalties as the ftriker. 29. He who thakes 
the table when the ballis running, or throws his ftick acrofs_ 
the table, fo as to occafion any detriment to his adverfary, 
or blows on the ball whenrunning, makes in cither cafe a 
foul ftroke ; and if his own ball was running towards or near 
the hole, when he blows on it, he lofes two points. 30, 
He who leaves the game before it is finifhed, and will not 
play it out, lofes the game. 31. Any perfon, whilft play- _ 
ing, may change his mace or cue; and neither party has a 
right to obje¢ to either mace or cue being played within the 
faid game ; but when the parties agree to play mace againit 
3B Clic, 
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ene, the mace-player hath no right to ufe a cue, and vice 
verf4, without leave of the adverlary.- 32. When a perfon 
agrees to play with the cue, he muft play every ball within 
hig reach with its point, and if he agrees to play with the 
butt of thecue, he muft not ufe the point, without permiffion ; 
when the parties agree to play point and point of the cue, nei- 
ther hasa right to ufe a butt during the match, without per- 
miffion ; but they have a right to piay with a long cue overa 
mace, &c. and when they agree to play all points with the 
fame cue, they have no right to ule any other during the 

ame. 33. If it be propoied to part the balls, the propofer, 
if the adverfary agree to it, lofesthe lead. 34. Two miffings 
do not make a hazard, unlefs the contrary 18 previoully fet- 
tled. 35. The betters are to abide by the players on the 
determination of the hazard, or on the game ; and they have 
a right to demand their money, when their game is over, 
to prevent difputes. 36. The ftriker has a right to com- 
mand his adverfary not to ftand facing him, or near him, fo 
as to annoy or moleft him in the ftroke. 37. Each perfon 
is to attend to his own game, withont afking queftions. 38. 
Ne perfoa in the room has a right to lay more than the odds 
ona hazard or game ; and in quettionable cafes appeal fhould 
be made to the marker, or to the table of odds hung up in 
the room. 35. When four perfons play, the game ts fif- 
teen in number; and each party has a right to confult 
with and dire@ his partner in any matter refpecting the 
game, &c. 

The “ white lofing-game” is the common winning-game, 

and twelve is the number. This depends extirely-upon the 
defence, and the knowledge of the degree of ftrength with 
which each ftroke fhould be played, either to defend or 
make a hazard ; forif a perfon who has a competent know- 
ledge of the game fhould not havea hazard to play at, he 
muit endeavour to lay his own ball in fuch a pofition, that his 
zdverfary may not have one to play at the next ftroke. In this 
game, if the ftriker miffes the ball, he lofes one, and if by the 
fame ftroke his ball goes into a hole, he lofes three points ; if 
he ftrikes his adverfary’s ball he lofes two poiats ; ifeither or 
both balls be forced over the table, or on a cufhion, nothing is 
reckoned, and the ftriker lofes the lead, but if he miffes his 
adverfary’s ball,andforces his own over thetable, &c. he lofes 
one point and the lead ; if either of the parties forces either or 
both balls over the tables, he reckons nothing, and the 
firiker lofes the lead; if the ftriker holes his own ball, he 
wins two points ; if he holes both balls, he wins four points; 
if he holes either ball, and forces the other over the table, 
&c, he only lofes the lead. The ‘ winning and lofing game?’ 
is a combination of both games; in which all balls that are 
put in by ftriking firft the adverfary’s ball, reckon towards 
game; and holing both balls reckons four. At this game 
and the lofing, knocking over, or forcing the balls over the 
enthion, goes for nothing ; the ftriker only lofing the lead. 
The “choice of balls’? is choofing each time which ball 
the player pleaies, whichis without doubt a great acvantage, 
and is generally played againit lofing and winning: 
4% Bricolé,” is being obliged to hit a cufhion, and make 
the bali rebound or return to hit the adverfary’s ball, other- 
wile the player lofes a point.' This isa great difadvantage, 
and is reckoned between even players to be equal to receiving 
about eight or nine points. 

«© Carambole,” is a game newly introduced from France. 
Tt is played with three balls, one being red, which is neutral, 
and is placed upon a {pot on a line with the ftringing nail, 
(i. e. that part of the. table from whence the player ftrikes 
his ball at firft fetting off, and which is generally marked 
with two brafs nails). | Each antagonift, at the firft ftroke of 
3 hazard, plays from a mark which is upon a line with it at 


the other end of the table. The chief cbje& at this game 
is, for the player to hit with his own ball the two other 
balls: which is called a carambole, and by which the player 
wins two. If he puts in the red ball he gets three, and 
when he holes his adverfary’s ball he getstwo ; fo that feven 
may be made at one {troke, by caramboling and putting in 
both balls. This game refembles the lofing, depending. 
chiefly upon particular ftrengths, and is generally played 
with the cue. The game is fixteex up; neverthelels it is 
reckoned to be fooner over than the common game. The 
next object of this game, after making what we have diftin- 
guifhed by the carambele, is the Jaw 3 that is, making the 
white ball, and bringing the player’s own ball and the red 
one below the ftringing nail, from whence the adverfanes be- 
gin. By this means the opponent is obliged to play bricole 
from the oppofite cufhion; and it often happens that the 
ame is determined by this fituation. : 

«©The Ruffian carambole,” is a game that has full more 
lately been introduced from abroad, and is played in the fol- 
lowing manner: The red ball is placed as ufual on the fpot 
made for that purpofe ; but the player, when he begins, or 
after having been holed, never places his ball on any partica- 
lar place or {pot ; being at liberty to put it’ where he 

leales. When he begins to play, inftead of ftriking at the 
red ball, he leads his own gently behind it, and his antago- 
nift is to play at which he thinks proper; if he plays at the 
red ball and holes it, he fcores three as ufual towards the 
game, which is twenty-four inftead of fixteen pomts; and 
the red ball is put upon the fpot again: at which he may 
{trike again, or take his choice which of the two balls ta. 
pufh at, always following his ftroke till both bails are off the 
table. He is entitled to two points each time that he ca- 
ramboles, the fame as at the other game ; but if he caram- 
boles and puts his own ball into any hole, he lofes as many 
as he might have got had he not holed himfelf ; for example, 
if he firikes at the red ball, which he holes, and at the fame 
time caramboles and holes himfelf, he lofes five points; and 
if he holes both balls when he caramboles, and hkewife his 
own, he lofes feven, which he would-have got if he had not 
holed his own ball. .In other refpeéts it is played like the 
common carambcle game. 

«© The Bar-hele,’’ is fo called from the hole being harred’ 
which the ball fhould be played for, and the player ftriking- 
for another hole ; when this game is played againft the com- 
mon game, the advantage for the latter, between. equal. 
players, is reckoned to be about fix. ; 

The player at the one-hole, though it feems to thofe who 
aré not judges of the game to be a great difadvantage, has 
in fa€t the beft of it; for as all balls that go into the one- 
hole reckon, the player endeavours to lay his ball conftantly. 
before that hole, and his antagoniit frequently finds it very 
difficult to keep one or other ball out, particularly on the 
leads, when the one player lays his ball (which he does as 
often as he can) on the brink of the hole; leading for that 
purpofe from the oppofite end, which in reality he has no 
right to do; for the lead fhould-be given from the end of 
the table at which the hazard is made; but when a perfon 
happens to be a novice, this advantage is often taken. ” 

“ ‘The four game,”’ confifts of two partners on each fide, 
as the common winning game ; who play by fucceffion after 
each hazard, or two poitts lot. The game is fifteen up 3. 
fo that the point or hazard isan odd number, which makes 
amifs atthis game of more confequence than.it is at another ; 
being as much at four, fix, or eight, as it is. at five, feven, 
or nine, at the fingle game. : 

«¢ Hazards,” are fo called becaufe they depend entirely 
upon the making of hazards, there being no account kept 
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of any game. Any number of perfons may play by having 
balls that are numbered ; but the number feldom exceeds fix, 
to avoid confufion.. The perfon whofe ball is put in, pays 
fo much to the player according to what is agreed to be 
played for each hazard; and the perfon who miffes, pays 
half the price of a hazard to him whofe ball he played at. 
The only general rule is, not to lay any ball a hazard for 
the next player, which may be in a great meafure avoided, 
by always playing upon the next player, and either bring- 
ing him clofe to the cufhion, or putting him at a diftance 
from the reft of the bails. The table, when hazards are 
played, is always paid for by the hour. 

BILLIAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of Nantua, 23 leacues S. E. of Nantua. 

BILLICHA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia in 
Mefopetamia, which rsifes in the mountains of Ofroene, 
fouth of Edeila, and puriuing a fouth-eafterly courfe, dif- 
charges itfelf into the Euphrates, at the town of Nice- 

horum. 

BILLIGHEIM, in Geocraphy, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, 4 miles S. of Landau, and 16 
S. W. of Spire. 

BILLIGRATZ, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Carniola, 4 leagues N. of Laubach. 

BILLINGEN, a town of the Netherlands, in the duchy 
of Luxemburg, 20 miles E. of Spa. 

BILLINGSGATE, a fifh-market of London, kept 
every day, and the toll of which is appointed by itatute. 
All perfons buying fith in this market may fell the fame in 
any other market by retail, but none but fifhmongers are al- 
lowed to fell it in hops: and if any perfon fhall buy any 
quautity of ffh at Billingfeate for others, or any fifhmonger 
fhall engrofs in the market, they incur a penalty of 2ol. 
Yith imported by foreigners fhall be forfeited, and the veffel 
&e. 10&11 Wil. IIL. c. 24. 1 Geo. I. fat. 2. c. 18. 

I. &c. 

BILLINGSPORT, a place on the river Delaware, in 
America, fituate 12 miles below Philadelphia, which was 
fortified in the late war, for the defence of the channel, and 
oppofite to which were funk frames of timber, headed with 
iron {pikes, called chevaux-de-frize, in order to prevent the 
Britifh fhips from paffing. After the war they were raifed 
by a curious machine, invented at Philadelphia for this 
purpofe. 

BILLIS, in dacient Geography, a {mall river of Afia Mi- 
nor, on the frontiers of Paphlagonia, on the borders of which 
was feated the town cf Teium, mentioned by Salluft. 

BILLITON, in Cop, , one of the Sunda iflands in 
the Indian ocean, N. E. of the lower part of Sumatra, and 
E. of Banca. (See Straits of Banca.) 5S. lat. between 
2° 30’. and 3° 30’. E. long. between 107° 45’. and 108° 
26'. 

BILLOM, a town of France, and principal place of a 
canton, in the diftrict of Clermont, and department of Puy- 
de-Dome, 4 leagues E.S.E. from Clermont. The town 
contains 5,150 inhabitants, and the canton 13,711. he 
territorial extent comprehends 115 kiliomeites, and 10 com- 
munes. N. lat. 45° 43’. E. long. 3° 14’. 

BILLON, Bituio, in Coinage, a kind of bafe metal, 
either of gold or filver, in whofe mixture copper predomi- 
nates. 

The word is Trench, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin Zula, or Lullo, bullion. According to M. Bout- 
teroue, billon of goldis any gold beneath ftandard, or twenty- 
one carats ; and billon of filver, all below ten penny-weights. 
But, according to others, and among the ret, M. Boizard, 
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gold and filver beneath the flandard, as far as twelve caratsy 
and fix penny-weights, are properly bafe gold and iilvet, 
and all under thofe billon of gold, and billon of filver, be- 
caufe copper is the prevailing metal. The writers on numif- 
matic {cience appropriate the term billon to fienify metals of 
copper alloyed with a very {mall quantity of tilver. 

BILLS, in Geography, a rock in the Atlantic, near the 
weit coaft-of Ireland, 6 miles N. W. from the ifland of Clare, 
and 6 S.S. E. from Achill-head. 

BILLY, James De, in Biography, was born in 15355 
at Guife in Picardy, and devoting himfelf to ftudy, he en- 
tered the church, in which he pofleffed fome benefices. Af 
ter futfering confiderably in the civil wars, he retired to 
Paris, and died in the houfe of his friend Gilbert Genebrard, 
in 1581. His works, both in profe and verfe, were nume- 
rous ; but the moft valuable are his Latin tranflations of the 
Greck fathers: fuch are, “©S. Gregorii Nazianze21 opera 
omnia,” fol. 1569 and 1583; ‘“ Laterpretatio Latina 18 
priorum libri S. Irenzi adv. Heref. capitum,” fol. 15775 
« §. Joh. Damafceni opera,”’ fol. 1577; “ Ifidori Pelufiote 
Epiftole, Gr. & Lat. (3 firft books,) fol. 1587 ;”’ and tranf- 
lations of fome pieces of St. Chryfoftom, inferted in the Paris 
editions of his works, in 1581, &c. Moreri. 

Bixry, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Allier; 43 leagues N. E. from Gannat. 

BILMA, a defert country in the north of Africa, being 
a part of the Great Defert, or Sahara, and a prolongation 
of the Libyan defert to the S. W. bounded on the N. 
by the Tibefli mountains, and the defert of Berdoa, on the 
E. by Kawar or Kuar, en the S. by Bornou, and on the 
W. by Zegzeg, Agades, Afouda, Ganat, kc. N. lat 
about 23° to 25°. W. long. about 20°. The falt lake of 
Dumboo, the Chelonides Palus of Ptolemy, is faid to be 
fituated in the defert of Bilma. 

BILOBUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of ScaraBzuay 
with two prominent lobes on the thorax 5 a fimple horn on 
the head, and wing-cafes flriated. Inhabits the fouth of 
Europe. Fabricius. 

Birosus, a fpecies of Dytiscus, of an oblong-ovate 
form and black ; mouth, vertical two-lobed {pot, thorax, 
futural line, bafe, and margin of the wing-cafes yellow. 
Linn. Muf. Lefk. Yo 

Dirosus, a fpecies of Cimex (Spinofus), with an obtufe- 
dentated thorax ; wing-cafes greyilh or reddifh ; vent with 
two lobes. Linn. Muf. Lefk. A native of Europe. 

Birosus, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Cuaravrivs, called 
the Wattled Plover, by Latham. It is an inhabitant of the 
coaft of the Malabar. The bill and legs are yellow ; frontal 
fkin naked, and pendulous in two pointed lobes ; body above 
yellowifh grey ; beneath white. Gmelin, &c. The crowns 
band on the tail, and’ quill-feathers ave black ; band acrofs 
the eyes, greater wing-coveris, and fome of the tail-feathers 
atthe end white. 'Lhis is Pluwvier a lambeaux of Buff. Hit. 
Oif. and Pluvier de la céte de Malabar of Pl. enl. of the 
fame author. Lengthnine inches and a halk. 

BIT.OCULAR, in Botany, a term applied to a capfules 
having twe cells. 

BILOIYAR, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Simbirfk, on the eatt fide of the Volga, 16 
miles S. E. of Simbirfk. 

BILLS, or BILSIUS, Louts ne, of Rotterdam, in Hol- 
land, in Biography, acquired much fame for a time, about 
the middle of the 17th century, for a fuppofed n Ww method 
of preferving bodies from putrefaction, and of diffecling them 
without occafioning an effufion of blood. 


By his method 
of preparing the bodies, they were faid to prelerve their 
flexibility as well as freedom from putyidity for ages ; fo that 
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they might be diffeted during the fummer, and remaia un- 
der the demonttrator’s hands for weeks, months, or years, 
if neceflary, without emitting any offealive fmell. De Bils 
had the art ef gaining fo much credit ta his profeffions, that 
he is faid, by Haller, to have fold his fecret to the univerfity 
of Louvain for 22,000 florins. He had demanded a much 
larger fum, and certainly had his preparations anfwered the 
high elogia beftowed on them by his favourers, the fecret 
would have deferved it. Prior to the fale he had fent one of 
his bodies to the theatre at Leyden, at which Deufingius, 
one of his warmett admirers fays, ‘fed fidem {uperat omnem, 
exficcatum hominis cadaver, recenter mortuum diceres, tanto 
theatro digniflimum opus.’? Deadmiranda anatome, nobili- 
ffimi viri L. D. Bils, p. 362. But not contented with the 
fame and money acquired by his fecret, for he fald his pre- 
pared bodies at high prices, he pretended to have made dif- 
coveries in the ftructure of the liver, and in the lymphatics, 
by which he expofed himfelf to deferved contempt, it ap- 
pearing thet he was totally ignorant of the art of anatomy, 
in which he affected to be amafter. He is faid to have died 
phthifical from the effects of the putrid air inhaled while 
preparing his bodies, aad in a few years his preparations, 
which were to have lafted for ages, were totally deftroy- 
ed. His productions, which were numerous, and excited 
much intereft at the time, were colleG&ed and publifhed 
in 4692, in 4to. under the title of, “De Bils inventa 
anatomica antiquo-nova cum clariilimorum virorum epiito- 
lis, et teftimoniis, ubi annotationes Joannis ab Hoorne, 
et Pauli Barbette, refutantur, interprete Gedeone Buenio, 
Amft. 

BILSAH, in Geography, a city of Hindooftan, and capi- 
tal of a circar in the Malwa country ; 416 miles S. W. cf 
Benares, 867 N. W. of Calcutta, by Gurry Mundlah, 560 
N. W. of Hydrabad, 367 S. W. of Lucknow, 249 N. W. 
of Nagpour, 140 nearly E. of Ougein, and 496 N. E. of 
Poonah. Bilfah, which is almoft in the heart of India, 
affords tobacco of the moft fragrant and delicious kind 
throughout that whole region, and which is diftributed ac- 
cordingly. N. lat. 23° 30’. E. long. 77° 53’. 

BILSEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weft- 
phalia, and bifhopric of Liege, chief place of a canton in the 
diftrict of Maettricht, and department of the Lower Menfe, 
feated on the Demer, poffefling the privileges of a city, but 
ef no great confideration, 14 miles N. of Liege. The town 
contains 1925 perfons, and the population of the canton in- 
eludes 9388. The territory comprehends 170 kiliometres, 
and 16 communes. 

BILSKOJ, a town of Siberia, on the Bilaia, go miles 
N. W. of Irkuttk. 

BILSON, Tuomas, in Biography, a learned prelate of 
the Enghfh church, was born at Winchefter, and educated 
at Wykeham’s {chool near his native city. In1565, he was 
admitted fellow of New College, Oxford, after having ferved 
two years of probation. He took in due courfe his feveral 
degrees of bachelor and mafter of arts, and alfo of bachelor 
and doétor of divinity ; the laft of which was conferred on 
him in 1580. In his earlier years he was fond of poetry, 
philofophy, and phyfic ; but after having entered into orders 
he confined himfelf whoily to divinity, and became an excel- 
lent preacher. His firft preferment was the mafterfhip of 
Winchefter fchool ; and he afterwards became prebendary of 
Winchefter, and at length warden of the college, in which 
office he was inftrumental in preferving the revenues of it, 
when they were likely to have been loft by forgery. In 1585, 
he publithed a treatife entitled ‘¢ The true Difference be- 
tween Chriftian SubjeG@ion and unchriftian Rebellion,” de- 
dicated to queen Elizabeth, and compofed for the purpofe 
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of confuting thofe catholic writers who attacked her right 
to the throne, and to the allegiance of her fybje&ts. In this 
treatife paffages occur that are favourable to refiftance in cers 
tain cafes, and which have not efcaped the cenfures of Iater 
advocates of pailive obedience, This was fucceeded, in 1593, 
by his «* Perpetual Government of Chrift?s church, &c.’’ de- 
figned to fhew, that from the Mofaic inftitution to the mo 
dern ages of Chriftianity, the church has been governed by 
paltors and teachers of different ranks, fuperior and fubor- 
dinate, and efteemed one of the beit books in favour of epil- 
copacy. Inconfequence of this publication he was promoted 
to the fee of Worcefter in 1596, from which he was tranf- 
lated in 1597 to that of Wincheiter, when he was alfo ap- 
pointed a privy counfellor. Abcut this time he delivered a 
courfe of fermons at Paul’s crofs, againft fome of the tenets 
of the Puritans, on the fubjeét cf redemption, and the de 
{cent of Chrift into hell, which occafioned acontroverfy with 
the leaders of that fe€t. In the courfe cf this controverfy 
the bifhop maintained the a€tual defcert of Chrift into hell, 
or the place of the damned, an opinion which was then deemed 
orthodox, but which has fince been rejected by the bet ex. 
pofitors of the 39 articles, and by every rational divine, 
This prelate took a lead in the Hampton-court conference, 
where he was diftinguifhed by his learning ; and in general 
he was one of the moit able advocates in favour of the church 
of England. To him, in conjunétion with Dr. Smith, after- 
wards bifhop of Gloucefter, was committed the care of revi- 
fing and finithing the new verfion of the Scriptures, called 
king James’s Bible. He wasalfo one of the delegates who 
pronounced the fentence of divorce between the earl of 
Effex and his countefs. This learned bifhop, whofe life was a 
courfe of inceflant labour for the public gecd, and whofe pri- 
vate chara&ter uniformly correfponded with his high ftation, 
died in'1616, and was buried in Weliminiter Abbey. Biog. 
Brit. 

BILSTEIN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and capital of a bailiwick, in 
the duchy of Weftphalia, feated on a mountain ; 42 miles E. 
of Cologn. 

BILSTON, a large village, or chapelry, of Staffordfhire, 
England, is remarkable for the number of its houfes and 
inhabitants, without having the advantage of a chartered 
market or fair. From its proximity to Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, and having the advantage of a navigable 
canal near it, Biliton abounds with manufactures, among 
which thofe for japanned and enamelled geade are the prin- 
cipal. Furnaces tor {melting iron ore, forges and flitting 
mills, mofily worked by fteam engines, allo abound here. 
Tu the vicinity of the town are feveral coal mines, which pre- 
duce great quantities of that foffl. An orange coloured 
fand is alfo abundant, and is in much requeft by the artizans, 
as a fand to caft metals in. Here is a quarry of remark- 
able ftones, lying horizontally in twelve ftrata, each pro- 
greilively increafing in thicknefs from the top downwards. 
The flone is moftly appropriated to the making of cifterns, 
troughs, &c. Bilfton is in the parifh of Welverhampton, 
but is a diftin@ townfhip for all parochial proceedings, "There 
is a chapel of modern ereGtion; alfo two meeting-houfes, 
and a free-fchool- This chapelry is within the exempt juri& 
diction of the dean of Wolverhampton, and is a perpetual 
curacy. Bilfton is 127 miles N.W. from London: it con- 
tains 1305 houfes, and 6914 inhabitants. Shaw’s Hiftory 
of Staftordfhire. 

Bitston, or Birpston, is a fmall mannfaturing town of 
Suffolk, England. The making of blue cloths, blankets, 
and yarn, give employ to moft of the inhabitants. Here 
was formerly a confiderable market on Wedneldays, but it 
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is nearly deferted, and the whole town is much reduced, 
Here are two annual fairs. The parifh contains 121 houies, 
and 744 inhabitants. 

BILOUR, ia Natural Hifory, a name given by many of 
the Arabian writers toa gem, which though they often men- 
tion, yet they have no where given us a defcription of, 
Some have imagined it the onyx, and others the dery/; but it 
appears more probable ta have been a {pecies of cryftal; 
probably the pebble-cryital of the Eait Indies, which is con- 
fiderably finer than the common fprig-cryftal, and is often 
fold under the name of the white fapphire ; though confider- 
ably infericr, both in luftre and hardnefs, to the true white 
fapphire. 

BiMA, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, fo called by 
Mr. Pennant. See Beeman. 

BIMACULARIS, in Entomology,a f{peciesof Puar=na 
( Pyralis, Gmel.’, found in Europe. The anterior wings 
are grifeous brown, with two brown fpots. Linn. 

BIMACULATA, in Conchology, a {pecies of TEriina, 
found in the European and American feas. This fhell is of 
a fomewhat rotundated triangular fhape, rather broad, 
{mooth, whitifh, with two fancuiueous {pets within. It is 
a {mall thell, being ufually half an inchin length, and fome- 
times, though rarely, of a yellowifh colour. Linnzus, Do- 
novan Brit. Shells, &c. On the Englifh coafts this is a 
{carce {pecies. 

Bimacuvara, in Entomology, a fpecies of SrrpH a, found 
in Barbary. It is ovate and black ; head of the antennz, 
globofe ; legs ferruginous. Gmelin. The margin of the 
thorax is rather ferruginous, and the middle of each wing- 
cafe is marked with a red fpot. 

Bistacuara, a fpecies of CurysomeEta, of an oblong 
fhape, and black ; wing-cales teltaceous, with a black {pot 
on each. Inhabits America. Fabricius. 

Bimacuvara,a fpecies of Leprura, ofa rufous colour, 
with cylindrical thorax ; wing-cafes dotted, with a {pot and 
undulated ftreak of white ou each. Scheffer, &c. 

Bimacurara, a North American fpecics of CantTHa- 
R1s, with a ferruginous thorax ; having a black {pot, wing- 
cafes teftaceous, with a black {pot at the tip. Fabricius. 

Bimacuvara, a fpecies of Morpetra, of a large fize, 
that is foundin Hungary. It is ferruginous, with the breait 
black ; wing-cafes teftaceous, with a black fpot on each. 
Fabricius. Mant. Inf. 

Bimacurara, a fpecies of Burkestis, that inhabits 
India. The wings are very entire, ftriated, with a red {pot ; 
bédy brownifh, green. Linn. Fabr. &c. 

Bimacuvara, a fpecies of Spuinx (Zygena), of the 
middle fize, that inhabits America. The wings are above 
and beneath black, with two yellow fpots on the anterior 
wings. Gmel. Fabr. &c. 

Bimacu ara, a fpecies of PuryG#nea, defcribed by 
Degeer. The wings are brown, with a double yellow lateral 
{pot. Linn. &c. 

Bimacu ara, a fpecies of Tipuxa, found in Europe. 
The wings are hyaline, with two brown fpots; abdomen 
{potted, with ferruginous in the middle ; antenne feathered. 
Linn. Fn, Suec. Obf. This fpecific charaéter is liable to 
fome exception, for it is only the female which has the ab- 
domen fpotted with ferruginous ; that of the male is imma- 
culate. 

Bimacucara, a fpecies of Musca, found in New Hol- 
land, and defcribed by Swederus, Nov. Aét. Stockh. The 
colour is light blue, with a whitith fpot on each fide of the 
breaft ; abdomen green, and blue ac the bafe. 

Bimacuvara, a fpecies of Scout, defcribed by Fabri- 
cius.. It is black, hairy, with two pale yellow. fpots, an- 
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tenosrycllow. A yariety of this infect with fulvous, infead 
of yellow fpeis, is mentioned by Pelagn, Inf. Calabr. The 
former inhabits North America. 

Bimacunara, a fpecies of Aranea, of a finall fize, 
that is found in Europe. The abdomen is fubrotund, chef- 
nut with two white fpots. Gmelin. Abdomen rather de- 
prefled, 

Bimacuvara, a fpecies of Tentrurepo, of a pale 
colour, with the eyes, bafe of the abdomen above, and twe 
{pots on the breaft, black. Linneus Muf. Lefk. r 

Bimacurara, in Zoology, a {pecies of Lacerta, de- 
fcribed by Sparmann. Nov. A&. Stockh. The tail is ca- 
rinated, toothed, and twice the length of the body; all the 
toes lobated. Inhabits the woods of St. Eaftace and Pennfyl- 
vania, living under ground, or in the hollows of trees, and de- 
pofiting itseggsin the earth. The body is blue, tinged with 
green, and thickly {potted with black, but having two larger 
than the reit on the fhoulders, from whence it is fpecifically 
named bimaculata; en each foot are five toes. 

BIMACULATUM, in Entomology, a ipecies of Pua- 
LANGIUM, with the abdomen black, and two white fpots. 
A native of England and Norway. Gmelin. 

BIMACULATUS, a Species of Scarssaus,withthree 
flight tubercles on the head ; wing-cafes itriated, with two 
red fpots at the bafe. Inhabits Germany. Fabricius. 

Bimacutatus,a fpecies of Hister, of a black colour, 
with the pofterior end of the wing-cafes red. Linn. Fn. 
Suec. Foundimthe dung ofoxen. This is Hiffer /imetarius 
of Scopohi; and Aftclabus totus niger 3 elytris Levis nonnihil 
Sfriatis ; Pefcarbot noir of Geoffroy. 

Bimacutatus, a fpecies of Curcurro, of a brown co- 
lours wing-cafes dotted with cinereous; fnout and legs 
black, Inhabits Saxony ; and refembles Curculio colon, but 
is rather f{maller. 

Bimacuratus, a fpecies of Cryprocernarus, of a 
dufky black, with fulvous thorax, and teftaceous wing-cafes, 
with two {pots of black. Fabricius. Obf. This is CAry/omela 
melanocephala of Schaller, kc. A native of Italy and 
Saxony. 

Bimacuxarvs,a {pecies of Caranys, of a black colour, 
with a common interrupted band ; antennz and feet tefta- 
ceous. Mant. p.532. Gmel. Inhabits India. 'The thorax 
of this infect is yellow, or black, and fometimes {potted in 
different fpecimens. 

Bimacuvatus, a fpecies of Dytiscwus, of a tefla- 
ceous colour, with a blackifh fpot on the wing-cafes. 
Inhabits France. Size of a grain of rice. Gouan. Gmelin, 
&e. 

Bimacuvatvs, afpeciesof Gryiius (Bulla acridium) 
found in Eurepe, and defcribed by Herbit, The thorax 
is brown, with an ochraceous lunule on each fide. ' 

Bimacurarus,a {pecies of lcHneumon. Colour black; 
front, legs, antenne beneath, anterior part of the thorax, two 
fpots on the wings, and pofterior margin of the abdominal 
{egments, except the fecond, yellow. Linn. Muf. Lefk. 
Breeds in the larva of phalena fimbria. Scutel raifed behind. 
Inhabits Europe. j ' 

Bimacuvarus,is alfo a {pecies of IcHnEuMON, that in- 
habits Auftria, and is deferibed by Schranck. It is black, 
with a yellowith fcutel ; two lait fegments of the abdomen 
with a fingle gypfeous {pot on each above. 

Bimacurarus, ia Jchthyology, a {pecies of Samo, the 
body of which is comprefled, and marked with two fpota; 
anal fin with thirty-two rays. Gmelin. This isa native of 
South America. Seba calls it Zetragonopterus ; and Artedi 
Coregonotdes Amboinenfis. 

Bimacuvarus, alpecies of Lasrus, found in the Me- 

diterranean, 
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diterranean fea, The dorial fin is filamentous, body marked 
with a brown {pot in the middle, and another near the tail. 
Gmel. &e, 

BIMACULOSA, ia Entomology, a fpecies of Cocct- 
NELLA, with fulvous wing-cafes, having two obfolete white 
femilunar patches. Herbit. apud Fuefsli, &c. 

Bimacutosa, a {peciesof Puan 4, that inhabits Ger- 
many. Colour whitith grey; anterior wings rather clouded ; 
potterior ones with two black fpots. Fabricius, é&c. 

BIMATRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia in 
Mefenotamia. Ptolemy. 

BIMBELP’ ou fauffe Linotte, in Ornitholocy, a name 
given by Buffon to a fpecies of motacilla, fince called 
by Latham the palm warbler, and motacilla palmarum by 
Grrel n. 

BIMEDIAL, in Mathematics. When two medial lines, 
as AB and BC, commenfurable only 
in power, and containing a rational 
rectangle, are compounded; the A | ——— 
whole AC hall be irrational, with 
reipect to either of the two, and is called a _fir/? bimedia/line. 

But if two medial lines, commenfurable only in power, 
and containing a medial rectangle, be compounded, the whole 
will be irrational, and is called a /econd bimedial line. Eucl. 
lib. x. prop. 38 and 39. 

BIMINI, in Geography, one of the Bahama iflands on the 
weit fide of the great Bahama bank, near the gulf of Florida. 
ompafs is about twenty miles, and it has a good harbour. 
. Jat. 25°. W. long. 79° 3a’. 

BIMPLEPATAM, or Brmurratan, a fea-port town 
of Hindco an, on the weftern fide of the bay of Bengal, in 
the cirear of Cicacole, 35 miles S.S.W. of Cicacole. N. lat. 
PS) cols He longs 83 mal: 

BIMUCRONATUS, in Entomology, a fpeciesof Scara- 
+ =uS, that inhabits Amboyna. It is teflaceous; fhanks of 
the anterior legs large, and bearded; fhield of the head 
mucrenated on both fides, and bordered with fine hairs. 

BINA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Cremonefe, 
10 miles N.E. from Cremona. 

BINACLE, in Sea-Language. See Birracte. 

BINAGARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
on this fide the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

BINARD Isvanp, in Geography, a long and narrow 
ifland on the north coaft of France, to the ealt of Roteneuf 
pomt, having entrances at both the eaft and weit end, and 
within ita found or bay. It lies to the eaft of St. Maloes, 
towards Cancale. 

BINAROS, or Vinaros, a town of Spain in Valencia, 
on the confines of Catalonia, near the coaft of the Mediter- 
ranean, at the mouth of a river, which forms a {mall harbour, 
with anchorage at about a cannon-fhot from the town, in 6 
tog fathoms. It is furrounded with walls, and defended by 
fome cannon; 5 miles north of Pennifcola, and 20 fouth of 
“Tortofa. 

BINARY Numser, that which is compofed of two 
units. 

Binary drithmetic, a method of computation firft pro- 
pofed by M. Leibnitz ; wherein, in lieu of the ten figures 
inthe common arithmetic, and the progreflion from ro to Io, 
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he has only two figures, and ufes the fimple progrefiion from - 


two to two. . 

Jof. Pelican, of Prague, has morelargely explained the prin- 
ciplesand practice of the binary arithmetic, in a book entitled, 
«* Arithmeticus perfecius, qui tria numerare nefcit,”? 1712. 

All his characters ufed in this arithmetic are 0 and 1; 
and the cipher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as it does 
in the common arithmetic by 10. Thus, § is one; 10, 
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two; 11, three; 100, four; 101, fives; rro, fix; II, 
fevens 1000, eight; 1001, nine; 1010, ten, &c. being 
founded on the fame principles with the common arithmetic. 
Hence immediately appears the reafon of the celebrated 
property of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole 
numbers; viz. that one number of each degree being had, 
we may thence compofe all the other whole numbers above 
the double of the higheft degree. It being here, v. gr. as 
if one fhould fay 1it is the fum of 4, 2, and zr, [7 || 
which property may ferve aflayers to weigh all 
kinds of maffes with a littie weight ; and may be 
ufed in coins, to give feveral values with {mall 
pieces. This method-of exprefling numbers once 
eftablifhed, all the operations will be eafy : in mul- 
tiplication particularly, there will be no need for a table, or 
getting any thing by heart. The author, however, does not 
recommend this method for common ufe, becaufe of the 
great number of figures required to cxprefsa number; adding, 
that if the common progreffion were from 12 to 12, or from 
16 to 16, it would be itill more expeditious: but its ufe is 
in difcovering the properties of numbers, in conitructing 
tables, &c. What makes the binary arithmetic the more re- 
narkable is, that it appears to have been the {me with that 
ufed 4ooo years ago among the Chinefe, and left an enigma 
by Fohi, the founder of their empire, as well as of their 
fciences. MM. Lagny has propofed a new fyitem of loga- 
rithms, on the plan of the binary arithmetic ; which he finds 
fhorter, more eafy, and natural than the common ones. 
Binary, a time in Mufic, confifting of two crotchets, 
or two minims in a bar. 
BINASCO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Mi- 
lanefe, ro miles fouth of Milan. 
BINATED Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 
BINCHE, in Geography, a town of the Netherlands, in 
the county of Hainaut, fituated in a fertile country on the 
river Haifne; and, according to the French diftributien, a 
place and canton in the diftrié& of Charleroy and depart- 
ment of Jemappe. ‘The town contains 3798 perfons, and 
the population of the canton is eftimated at 13,g08. THe 
extent of the territory comprehends 125 kiliometres and 16 
communes. Binche was burned by Henry II. of France in 
1554, and foon after rebuilt. In 1578, it was taken by John 
duke of Auftria, and retaken in the fame year by the duke 
of Alencon. The Spaniards regained pofleffion of it, and 
ceded it to France at the peace cf Aix-la-Chapelle, but the 
peace of Nimeguen reftored it, together with its jurifdiction, 
including 51 towns and villages, to Spain. It is diftant 8 
miles E. S. E. from Mons. 
BIND, in Commerce, contains 10 ftrikes of eels; each 
{trike including 25. 
Binp-Weed, in Botany. See Convoivutvs. 
Binp-Weed, black. See Tamus. 
Binp-Weed, rough. See Smivax. 
Binv-With. See CLematis. 
BINDEN, in Geography, a town of Swifferland in th 
Valais, near the river Binna. N. lat. 46° 13’. E. long. 7° 58’. 
BINDER-OozeE, the weakett kind of tan-ooze. See 
TANNING. 
BINDING Joists, in Architefure. See Jorsts. 
Binpine, in the Art of Defence, a method of fecuring or 
crofling the adverfary’s {word with a preflure, accompanied 
with a {pring from the wrift. See Beatine, 2 
Unlefs a man, by fome kind of crofs, fecure, as it were, or 
render his adverfary’s {word incapable to find him durip 
the time of his performing a leffon upon him, it is impoflible 
for him to be certain, but that he may receive from his ad- 
verfary, either a fortuitous eontrefemps, or an exchanged 
thruft, 
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throft, before the recovery of his body, or going off after a 
thruf, 

The great objection made by fome people, particularly 
thofe time-eatchers, agaisft the frequent ule of diuding, is, 
that when a man, in performi ig it, cleaves too much to his 
adverfary’s fivord, he is liable to his adverfary’s flipping of 
hisa, and confequeatly of receiving either a plain thruft, or 
ore from a feint. 

Binpine is a term in Falconry, which implies tiring, or 
when a hawk feizes. 


Example. 


BINETTA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and country of Bari, 4 miles W.S.W..of 
Bidetto. 

BINGAZI. © See BexcGasr. 

BINGE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Cote d’Or, and’chief place of a canton in the diftri@ of 
Dijon, 10 miles eaft of Dijon. 

BINGEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, and electorate of Mentz or Mayence, and by the 
French arrangement, the principal plance of a canton, in the 
diftri&. of Mayence, and department of Mont-Tonnerre, 
The town is faid to contain 2663 inhabitants, and the canton 
5638. Irincludes 10 communes. The town is feated at 
the conflux of the Nahe and Rhine. The {tone bridge over 
the former is a noble ftru€ture, and the adjoining country is 
delightful; Bingenis a. very ancient town, and was once 
imperial. The fortifications were deftroyed by Lewis XIV. 
in 1689. A’ great part of the corn, which is carried into 
the Rhinegan, the neighbouring palatinate, comes through 
this place, which, on the other hand, fupplies the nalatinate 
with drugs, and various foreign commodities. Besides this 
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Binning Books, See Boox-Binding. 

Binpinc-Notes, in ALu/ic, imply two or more founds on 
the fame line or {pace, that are liuked together by a femi- 
circle ; and which, though written or printed twice, are not. 
to be feparated, but fuftained like a fingle found. 

The firft of thefe tied or binding-notes, as in preparing 
difcords, is ufually ftruck on the unaccented part of a bar, 
and continued on the accented part. See Ligarure, and 
SYNCOPATION. 
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traffic, it has in its vicinity very fruitful vineyards, which 


produce excellent wine. _ Near this town the Rhine is com-- 
prefled into a narrow channel, between two rocks ; about a 
mile and a half below it is a kind of whirl-pool, called the 
“ Bingen-loch,” the paffage of which is dangerous.. Ata 
fmall diftance is alfo an ifland on the Rhine, denominated 
« Mauftburn,,”? or tower of rats ; from a tradition, that an 
archbifhop of Mentz was there devoured by thefe animals, 
in the tenth century, asa judgment executed on-him for his 
cruelty to the poor, whom he compared to rats eating up the 
fubftance of the rich. Bingen is 19. miles W. of Mentz, 
30 S. of Coblentz, and 54 E. of Treves.. N. lat 49? 54’. 
E. long. 7° 33'. 

BINGENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and principality of Hefle, 16 milesN.N.E. 
from Frankfort on the Mayne. 

BINGHAM, Josern,. in Biography, a learned Englifh 
divine, was born at. Wakefield, in Yorkthire, in 1668. Hav- 
ing acquired the rudiments of claffical learning at a fckool 
in his native town, he was admitted, in 1683, into Univer- 
fity-college at Oxford, aud in 1687 became fellow. di 
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taken his maiter’s degree in 1690, he was foon after prefented 
by Dr. Radcliffe, the celebrated phyfician, to the rectory of 
Headbourn-W orthy, rear Winchefter ; a preferment which, 
though not exceeding in value 100/. a year, afforded him 
accefs to the valuable library at Winchefter, and enabled him 
to profecute the arduous undertaking, to which, in this re- 
tirement, he devoted much of his time and labour. Ac- 
cordingly, the firft volume of his learned work, entitled 
*¢ Origines Ecclefiaftice, or the Antiquities of the Chriftian 
Church,”’ appeared in 1708. It was completed in ten 
volumes, Svo. and contains a judicious and candid, as well as 
ample account of the Chriftian clergy and churclies from the 
earlieit times. Befrdes this work, which was the refult of 
much reading and indefaticable application, he publithed, in 
1706, “ The French Church’s Apology for the Church 
of England ; or the objections of the Diffenters againit the 
Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, and Canons of the Englith 
Church, confidered and anf{wered upon the principles of the 
Reformed Church of France, &c.’? 8vo. His avowed 
defign in this work was to reafon Diffenters ‘* into union 
upon fuch principles as are common to all the churches of 
the reformation.”” However laudable the defign, unifor- 
mity of fentiment is net likely to be produced by any rea- 
foning, as long as men are allowed to exercife the right of 
private judgment, and the only practicable nnion feems to 
be that which refults from mutual forbearance and benevo- 
lence. Mr. Bingham likewife publifhed “ A Scholattic 
iftory of Lay-Baptiim,” i two parts,1712, 8vo.; and 
“A Dilcourfe concerning the Mercy of God to Penitent 
Sinners.’”? All his works were collected and publifhed in 
2 vols. fol. Lond, 1725: Notwithftanding the acknow- 
Jedged learnmg and meritorious fervices of Mr. Bingham, 
he had no other preferment befides that above-mentioned, 
till the year 1712, when he was collated to the rectory of 
Havant near Port{fmouth. He died in +723, and was buried 
in the church-yard. of Headbourn-Worthy, without any 
monument, of which he declared his diflike in his laft will. 
Diog. Brit. 

Bincuam,in Geography,a town of Nottinghamfhire, in 
England, ftands nearly in the centre of the vale of Belvoir. 
It confifts principally of two ftreets, running nearly parallel 
to each other, with fome fmaller ftreets branching from 
them. Near the centre of the town is a {paciousmarket-place, 
where a weekly market is held every Vhurfday ; it has alfo 
three annual fairs, and a large ftatute fair yearly for hiring 
of fervants. Bingham is {tated by Thoroton to be much 
reduced fince the reformation, as, previoufly to that event, 
it containedthree chapels, exclufive of the parifhchurch. The 
latter was collegtate, and is ftill a large handfome ftruéture, 
with a tower and fpire, fide ailes and chancel, It contains 
numerous monuments, among which isa plain one infecribed 
to the memory of Robert White, a native of this place, 
where he died, in 1773, at the advanced age ofeighty. He 
was author of an annual publication, entitled ‘¢ The cctleftial 
Atlas, or New Ephemeris.”? The rectory of Bingham is 
efteemed one of the moft valuable in the county of Notting- 
ham, and is in the gift of lord Chefterfield, who is lord of 
the manor. ‘This town is 124 miles north from London. 
Jt contains 220 houfes, and 1082 inhabitants. 

At Aflafton, about two miles eaft from Bingham, -arch- 
bifhop Cranmer was born. About two miles north from 
Bingham is Eaft-Bridgeford, where are the remains of an 
entrenchment, and where fome coins, urns, &c. have been 
found. Horfley places the Roman ttation, Margidunum, 
6 near Eaft-Bridgeford,”” from its fituation near the fofs- 
yoad, and from the agreement of diftances, between this and 
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the other ftations named in the Itinerary. Thoroton’s Hif-’ 
tory of Nottinghamfhire. 

BINGIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Gaul, in 
ea es Prima, weftof Mogontiacum; new Bingen, which 
ee. : 

BINGLESTEIN, in Geography, a town ef Germany, 
in the circle of Weltphalia, and bifhopric of Paderborn, 3 
miles fouth of Buren. 

BINGO, a {mall country of Japan, in the ifland of Ni- 
pon, fituate in N. lat. about 34° 30’. E. long. 134°. 

BINGUM, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weft- 
phalia, and county of Eait Friefland, one mile north-weit of 
Ort. 

BINGUT Care and Bay, lie about E. by N. from 
Algiers, on the coaft of Africa, in the Mediterranean. The 
town of Bingut is at the bottom of the bay of its name, 
about 12 or 13 leagues from Algiers. 

BINIESZKY, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Wilna, 44 miles S. E. of Wilna. 

BINN, .dinna, a fort of cheft or cupboard, wherein to 
lock up bread, meat, or other provifions. 

The word is alfo ufed fora plece boarded up to put corn 
in. The peafe and oatmeal, ufed at fea, are apt to {poil in 
cafks. Dr. Hales propofes to prevent this by putting them 
into large binns, with falfe bottoms of hair-cloth laid on 
bars, whereby frefh air may be blownupwards through them, 
at proper times, with {mall ventilators. 

BINNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Affyria, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. 

BINNINGER, Joun Nicwovas, in Biography, born at 
Montbelliard, in 1628, ftudied medicine at Padua, and then 
went to Bafle, where he was admitted to the degree of doc- 
tor in that art in 1652. Returning to his own country, he 
foon acquired fo much fame for his {flcill in his profeffion, that 
he was appointed profeffor of medicine, and phyfician to the ~ 
family of the duke, hisfovereign. He left « Obfervationum 
et Curationum medicinalium, centuriz quinque,’’ 8vo. 1673, 
Month. containing fome curious and valuable obfervations. 
Haller. Bib. Med. Eloy. Dict. Hiit. 

BINNIGUET, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the 
weit coaft of France, about a league fouth-weft of Le Con- 
quet, and 3 weit of St. Matthew’s point. N. lat. 48° 19’. 
long) te sven 

BINN-NA-BAIRD, and Binn-nwa-Muick-pvurp4; are 
the names of two lofty mountuins, in the parifh of Crathy, 
Aberdeenfhire, in Scotland. .Thefe eminences are conftantly 
covered with fnow, and extending in the fame ridge with the 
Cairngoram mountain, contain the fame fpecies of topaz, 
which bears the name of Cairngoram ftones. Emeralds have 
been fometimes difcovered here ; alfo a fpecies of brown fili- 
cious ttone, which bears a very fine polifh. 

BINOCLE, or Binocuvar Telefeope, from binus, dou- 
ble, and oculus, eye, in Optics, that to which both the eyes 
may be applied, and confequently the fame object be ob~ 
ferved at the fame time by both. It confiits of two tubes, 
with two fets of glaffes of the fame power, and adjutted to 
the fame axis ; and fome have pretended that it reprefents 
objects much larger and clearer than a fingle or monocular 
glafs. But this is perhaps only an illufion, occafioned by 
the ftronger impreflion, which two equal images alike illu- 
minated makeuponthe eyes. ‘This methed of conftruction 
was invented by father Rheita, and brought into ufe by fa- 
ther Cherubin of Orleans. There are alfo microfcapes of 
the fame kind, but very feldom ufed. 

BINODIS, in Latomolovy, a fpecies of Formreas, de- 
{cribed by Fabricius as a native of Egypt. It is aa 
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head large and rufous; with two ‘tubercles ‘on the pe- 
tiole. = 

BINOMINAL, or Binomrat, from dis, fevice, and 
nomen, name, in Algebra, a quantity confilting of two terms 
cor members, connected by the fign + plus, or — minus. 

- ‘Thus a + band 5 — 3 are binomials, confiiting of the {um 
or difference of thofe quantities ; though the latter is often 
called-refidual, and by Euclid, epotome. 

The terms binomial and refidual are faid to have been firft 
introduced by Robert Recorde. See ArGEBRa. 

“The powers of a binomial are found by a continual multi- 
plication of it by itfelf, as often as an unit is contained in 
the index of the power required. Thofe of a refidual, a — d, 
are obtained in the fame manner, only with this difference in 
the refult, that the terms in which the exponent of 4 is an 
odd number, will be negative. 

If a root have three parts, as a + 5 + c, it is called a tri- 
nomial ; if more, a multinomial. 

Binomiary impofible, or imaginary, in Algebra, is ufed 
for a binomial, one:of the terms of which is an impoffible 
or imaginary quantity: as @- ,/ — 4d is an impofhble bi- 
nomial. 

Dr. Matkelyne, the aftronomer royal, has given (in his 
Introduction to “ Taylor’s Tables of Logarithms,” p. 56.) 
the following method of finding any power of an impoflible 
binomial, by another fimilar binomial. The logarithms of a 
and 4 being given, it is required to find the power of the 
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to find (a+ J = #)* by another impoflible binomial; and 


m 


thence the value of (a + /—3)* +(a-— y— By 
which is always pofhible, whether a or J be the greater of 
the two. : 


b 
Solution. Put aS tang. z. Then 


(a+ SSP) (= e+ B)™ x (cof. ce + /—fin.m 2). 

Hence (a + ¥—P) *+ @—V—Py*= (# + bYF x 2 

col, ax iec. zl* x 2.cofin. ~ 2 = (5 x cofec. aE 
na 


m 
Xx 2cofin. — z, where the firft or fecond of thefe two laf 
expreffions is to be ufed, according as z is an extreme or 
(ie 
mean arc; or rather, becaufe — is not only the tangent of z 
a 


but alfo of = + 360°, z + 720°, &c.; therefore the faGtor 
in the anfwer will have feveral values, viz. 


Ae oe Z5 2 col. — (z + 360°); 2 cof. “(x + 720°) 
n 
&&c. ; ‘the number of which, if mand n be whole numbers, 
and the fraGtion — be in its leaft terms, will be equal to the 
n 


denominator n; otherwife infinite. 
By Logarithms. Putlog. 6 + 10 — log. a= log. tan. z. 


Then log. (2 4 Sf — By + (a- /— BY Ps at 
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x (l.a+10.—Lcof.2) +1 2-+1. cof. a — 10 


x (Lb + 10 —Lfin.z) +1241. cof. x — 10; where 


the firft or fecond expreflion is to be wfed, according as x is 
Vou. IV. 


an extreme or mean arc. Moreever, by taking fucceffively, 


IE cols 5 l. cof. — (x + 360°); 1. cof. (x +720°), &c. 
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there will arife feveral diftin@ anfwers to the queftion, agree- 
ably to the remark above. 

Binomiat furd, is ufed for a binomial, the terms of 
which are furds; as ,/a+ ,/é, or a” + 2°, if mand x be 
fra&tions. The term binomial furd is alfo applied to any 
quantity having a rational part and a furd part, as 25 + / 
968. Euclid enumerates fix kinds of binomial lines or furds 
in the roth book of his “ Elements,’? which are exa@ly fimi- 
lar to the fix refiduals or apotomes, of whichhe has alfo treated 
inthe fame place. See Arporome. Thefe apotomes become 
binomials by merely changing the fign of the latter term from 
minus to plus, and they are as follow: rf. 3+ 4/53 2d. 
a/ 18 +43 3d. V 244-7183 4th. 4+ 4/33 5th. 642; 
6th. “6 +4'V7 a 

For the extraction of roots of binomial furds, fee New- 
ton’s Arithmetica Univerfalis ; St. Gravefande’s Conmen- 
tary ; and Mac Laurin’s Algebra, p. 114-130. See Surp. 

Binomiay Curve, is ufed fora curve, the ordinate of 
which is exprefled by a binomial. Thus, if the ordinate of a 


a e 
curve be of this form x + e + ja » the curve is. called a bi- 
nomial curve. Stirling. Method. Diff. p. 58. 

Bixomiat Theorem, is a general algebraicai expreffion, or 
formula, by which any power or root of a quantity, confilt- 
ing of two terms, is expanded into a feries. 

It is alfo frequently called the Newtonian theorem, or 
Newton’s binomial theorem, on account of his being com- 
monly confidered as the inventor of it, as he undoubtedly 
was, at leaft in the cafe of fractional indices, which includes 
all the other particular cafes of powers, divifions, &c. ' 

This celebrated theorem, as propofed in its moft general 
form, may be exhibited in a manner nearly fimilar to that of 
Newton, as follows: 
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Where a, x, are the two terms of the binomial, — the in- 
fl 


dex, and A,B,C,D,&c. each preceding term, including their 
figns +- or —, the terms of the feries being all pofitive 
when x is pofitive, and alternately pofitive and negative 
when x is negative, independently however of the effeét of 
the coefficients made up of m and 2, which may be any num- 
bers whatever, pofitive or negative. : 

A few eafy examples, in the extraction of roots, will be 
fufficient to fhew the application of the theorem in all fimilat 
cafes. For ‘this purpofe, let it be required to find the 
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{quare root of a +b,'or a + b)*, and the cube root of a—6, 
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And, in the fame manner, if 1, divided by the cube root 
of the fquare of a + 4, be converted into a feries, we fhall 
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But thefe feries are only commcdious in calculation, in 
proportion'to their degree of convergency. For if N be 
made to reprefent the rank which any term holds im the fe- 
ries arifing from the binomial a — 4 being raifed to the mth 
power, then that term will be to the following one as 1 to 


& m—-N+1 , wae tay eet? é : 
=x ——— ——__;; from which it is evident, that for the 
a N 

terms of the ferics to go on decreafing, 6 x m—N + 15 


taken pofitively, muft be always lefs than @N 

With refpe& to the hiftory of this theorem, the prevail- 
ing opinion, till within thefe few years, has been, that it 
was not only invented by Newton, but firft givea by him in 
that ftate of perfetion, in which the terms of the feries, 
for any afligned power whatever, can be found, indepen- 
dently of the terms of the preceding powers; viz. the 
fecond term from the firft, the third from the fecond, 
the fourth from the third, and fo on, by a general rule. 
But it has fince been found, that in the cafe of integral 
powers, the theorem had been defcribed by Briggs, in his 
« Trigonometrica Britannica,’? long before Newton was 
born; and that, by the general law of the terms, independ- 
ently of thofe of the preceding powers. For, as far as re- 
gards the generation of the coefficients of the terms of one 
power from thofe of the former ones, fucceffively one after 
another, it was remarked by Vieta, Oughtred, and many 
others; and was not unknown to much more early writers 
on arithmetic and algebra, as will be manifeft by a flight in- 
f{pection of their works, as well as the gradual advance the 
property made, both in extent and perfpicuity, under the 
hands of the latter authors, moft of whom added fomething 
more towards its perfection. 

The knowledge, indeed, of this property of the coeffi- 
cients of the terms of the intecral powers of a binomial, is, 
at leaft, as old as the practice of the extra¢tion of roots, of 
which it is both the foundation and principle. And as the 
writers on arlthmetic became acquainted with the nature of 
the coefficients in the higher powers, they extended the ex- 
tration of roots accordingly, {till making ufe of this pro- 
perty. At firft, they appear to have been only acquainted 
with the nature of the {quare, the coefficients of which are 
the three terms, 1, 2, 1; and, by their means, extracted 
the {quare roots of numbers, but went no farther. |The na- 
ture of the cube next prefented itfelf, which confifts of the 
coefficients, 1, 3, 3, 1; and, by means of thefe, they ex- 
trafted the cube roots of numbers, in the fame way as is 
practifed at prefent. And this was the extent of their ex- 
trations, in the time of Lueas de Burgo, who, from 1470 
to 1500, wrote feveral traéts on arithmetic, containing the 
fubftance of what was then known of this fcience. 

It was not long, however, before the nature of the coeffi- 
cients of all the higher powers became known, and tables 
formed for con{tructing them indefinitely. For, in the year 
1543, Michael Stifelius, a German, publifhed an excellent 
work on arithmetic and algebra, under the title of 4rith- 
metica Integra, in which he gives the following table, for 


conftruGting both figurate numbers and the coefficients of 
the terms of the yarious powers of a binomial, which, fince 
his time, has been often ufed for thefe and other purpofes ; 
and. more than a century after, was, by Pafcal, otherwife 
called the arithmetical triangle, and of which he has. coms 
mouly been called the inventor, though he only mentioned 
fome of its additional properties, 
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In this table Stifelius obferves, that the horizontal lines 
furnifh the coefficients of the terms of the correfpondent 
powers of a binomial ; and teaches how to ufe them in ex- 
tracting the roots of all powers whatever. The fame table 
was alfo ufed, for a fimilar purpofe, by Cardan, Stevin, and 
other writers on arithmetic ; and it is highly probable that 
it was known much earlier than the time of Stifelius, at 
leaft as far as regards the progreffions of fgurate numbers, 
which had been amply treated of by Nicomachus, who lived, 
according to fome, before Euclid, but not till long after 
him, according to others; and whofe work on arithmetic 
was publifhed at Parisin 1538, and is f{uppofed to have been 
chiefly copied in the treatile on the fame fubjeG by Boethius. 

The contemplation of this table has alfo, probably, been 
attended with the invention and extenfion of fome of our 
moft curious difcoveries in mathematics, both with refpect 
to the powers of a binomial, the confequent extraction of 
roots, the doétrine of angular feciions by Vieta, and the 
differential method of Briggs, andothers. Fora few of the 
powers or {ections being once known, the table would be 
of the greateft ufe in difcovering and conftru@ting the reft ; 
and accordingly it appears to have been ufed, on many oc- 
cafions of this kind, by Stifelius, Cardan, Stevin, Vieta, 
Briggs, Oughtred, Mercator, Pafcal, &c. 

But although the nature and conftruction of this table 
were thus early known, and employed in raifing powers and 
extracting roots, it was yet only by raifing the numbers 
from one another, by continual additions, and taking them 
from the table for ufe when wanted; till Briggs firft 

ointed out the way of raifing any horizontal line in the 
table, by itfelf, without any of the preceding lines; and 
thus teaching to raife the terms of any integral powers of a 
binomial independently of any other powers; which was, 
in faét, giving the fubitance of the binomial theorem in 
words, but wanting the notation in fymbols, 

It may, however, be fairly queftioned, whether Briggs 
knew how, even in the cafe of an integral exponent, to 
exhibit the law of the formation of he coefficients, under 


the form m(m—1) « (m —2) .-+- (m—n+1) 2 for, thouch 
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his method of forming the fuccefliye coefficients amounts to 
nearly 
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nearly the fame thing, yet the advancement in analyfis de- 
pended on the circumitance of the law which they obferve, 
being expreffed by means of a general fymbol (m); with- 
out which, its extenfion would never have been made to 
thofe cafes in which the index is negative or fractional: fo 
that Briggs, even in the cafe of integral powers, does not 
appear to be fully entitled to the invention of the binomial 
theorem, properly fo called. 

But however this may be, it is univerfally agreed that no 
one before Newton had ever thought of extracting roots by 
means of infinite feries. He was the firft who happily dil- 
covered, that, by confidering roots as powers having frac- 
tional exponents, the fame binomial feries would equally 
ferve for them all, whether the index fhould be fraGtional or 
integral, or the feries fuite or infinite ; and from this ex- 
tenfion of the theorem, fome of the moft important improve- 
ments, in the higher departments of mathematics, have 
arifen; particularly in the conttruction of logarithms, and 
the do¢trine of feries in general, which have fince been car- 
sied to a great degree of perfection, and now form fome of 
the moft curious and interefting branches of analytics. 

It may alfo be farther obferved, with refpedt to the claim 
of Newton as an original inventor of this highly ufeful 
theorem, that he had probably never feen the drithmetica 
Logarithmica of Briggs; for it is well known that he was 
not an extenfive reader of mathematical works, depending 
more on the powers of his own genius than upon any helps 
of this kind: fo that there can be but little doubt of his 
having made the difcovery himfelf, without receiving any 
light from what had been done by Briggs ; and that he con- 
cetved the theorem to be new for all powers in general, as it 
was for roots and quantities with fractional indices. 

But though this appears to be the cafe with refpe& to 
Newton, it is yet furprifing that Dr. Wallis,. who was a 
geucral reader of moft mathematical works, and who had 
actually feen Briggs’s Arithmetica Logarithmica, as he men- 
tions it in page 60, chap. xii. of his Algebra, fhould not 
have attended enough to this curious treatife, to know that 
it contained fuch a new and excellent theorem, as it fully 
appears he did not ; fince, in the 85th chapter of the above- 
mentioned work, he afcribes the invention entirely to New- 
ton; and adds, that he himfelf had fought after fuch a rule, 
but without fuccefs. It is alfo no lefs fingular, that John 
Bernouilli, not half a century fince, fhould firit difpute the 
invention of this theorem with Newton, and afterwards give 
the difcovery.of it to Pafcal, who was not born till long 
after it had been taught by Briggs. (See Bernouilli*s works, 
vol. iv. p. 173). 

Dr. Wallis’s Algebra was publifhed in the year 1685; 
and it was here, for the firft time after Newton’s difcovery 
of it, that the binomial theorem, according to his general 
manner of exprefling it, appeared in print, and was made 
known to the learned world; though Leibnitz, and pro- 
bably Dr. Barrow (who was Newton’s great friend and 
patron in his youth), as well as fome other mathematicians 
of that time, had feen it, in a letter addrefled to Mr. Olden- 
burgh, of Oétober 24th 1676, (which was given in the 
Commercium Epiflolicum), {oon after the faid letter was 
written. But he no where tells us his manner of invetti- 
gating it; nor is any demonttration of it to be found, even in 
the cafe where the index is a whole number, in any part of 
his works. He fays, indeed, in his next letter to Olden- 
burgh, to be found in the fame work, that the occafion of 
its difcovery was.as follows : 

“Not long (he obferves) after I had ventured upon the 
Htudy of the mathematics, whilft I was perufing the works 
of the celebrated Dr. Wallis, and confidering the feries of 


univerfal roots, by the interpolation of which we exhibit the 

area of the circle and hyperbola: for initance, in this feriés 
red 7} P ons rE 

of curves, whofe common bafe or axis is x. and the re{pec- 
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1—x\3, &c. LT obferved that if the areas of the alternate 
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curves, Which are xy x — -x},x —— x? + —x‘yx — ~~ xd 
3 
cr ied . 

+ —x> — —x’, &c. could be interpolated, we fhould, by this 
means, obtain the areas of the intermediate ones, the firftof _ 
which 1 — x2 is the area of the circle. In. order to this it 
was evident, that in each of thefe feries the firit term was x, 


OPE Me d2 yy ; 
and that the fecond terms — x', — x3, — x’, 33, &c. were in 
arithmetical progreilion; and confequently the firft three. 


: ‘ I 
terms of the feries to be interpolated muft be x — —{-x°}, 
3 


oo (is), x (ee) &e. 


“« Now, for the interpolation of the reft, I confidered that 
the denominators 1, 3> 597, &c. were, in all of them, in 
arithmetical progreffion ; and confequently the whole diffi- 
culty confifted in difcovering the numeral coefficients: but 
thefe, in the alternate areas which are given, I obferved 
were the fame with the figures of which the feveral afcend- 
Ing powers of the number 11 confit, viz. 11%, 11, 117 
11’, 11, &c. that is, the firfl, 1; the fecond, 1, 1; the 
third, 1, 2,13 the fourth, 1, 5, 3, 1; the fifth, 1, 4, 6, 45 
I, &c. 

“T applied myfelf, therefore, to difcover a method by 
which the firft two figures of this feries might be derived 
from the reft; and I found, that if for the fecond figure, 
or numeral term, I put m, the reft of the terms would be 
produced by the continual multiplication of the terms of this 
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feries, x x —— x — , &e. 


x 
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“ For inftance, if the fecond term be put for 4, there 
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will arife 4 x aa that is 6, which is the third term; the 
: m—2 

fourth term will be 6 x 


» that is 4; the fifth term 


ai 


will be 4 x 3 » that is 1 ; and the fixth term will be 


m—4 ‘ ; ahebss , 

4 xX —,, that is 0, which thews the feries is here termi- 
nated, in this cafe. 

“ This being found, I applied it, as a rule, to interpolate 

the above-mentioned feries. And fince, in the feries which 

expreffes the circle, the fecond term was found to be 


I is { 
_ ic »), I therefore put m = - 
Si \2 : 


» and there was produced 
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«¢ In the fame manner, the areas to be interpolated of the 


other curves might be produced; as alfo the area of the 
3Cz2 hyperbola, 
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hyperbola, and the reft of the alternate curves in the feries 
E43? 2, 1px, 14 x’\2, 1+x'\3, &c.; and in a fimilar 
way might other feries be lhkewife interpolated, and that 
even if they fhould be taken at two more intervals. 

“ This was the way by which [ firft opened an entrance 
into thefe fpeculations, which I fhould not have remem- 
bered, but that, in turning over my papers, a few weeks 
ago, I, by chance, caft my eyes upon thofe relating to this 
matter, 

« After I had proceeded fo far, it immediately occurred 
to me that the terms 1—x*}?, 1— x) 2. eal 4, 1—x\5, 
&c. that is, Ij 1—x", 1—2x*+x', 1—3x°+3x'—x", Ke. 
might be interpolated in the fame manner as.I had done in 
the cafe of the areas generated by them: and for this, there 
required nothing more than to leave out the denominators, 1, 
3, 5> 75 Ke. in the terms that exprefs the areas 5 then the co- 
efficients of the terms to be interpolated (1—x°}2, 1—x"l, 
er univerfally 1—x*)") will be had by the continual multi- 
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or 
‘Thus, I difcovered a Bae) aeiea of reducing radi- 
cal quantities. into infinite feries, by the binomial theorem, 
which I fent in my laft letter, before I obferved that the 
fame thing might be obtained by the extraction of roots. 
* But after | had difcovered this method, the other way 
could not long remain unknown ; for, in order to prove the 
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truth of thefe operations, I multiplied 1 — 3 rate xt — 


ae" &c. by itfelf, and found the product to be 1—x", 
1 


all the terms after thefe ad infinitum vanifhing : in like man- 
I 5 


ner I — ea <2 — — xt — 2 x® &c. being twice multiplied 


mto itfelf, piolwed 1—x?. And as this was acertain proof 
of the truth of thefe conclufions, I was thereby naturally led 
to try the converfe of it, viz whether thefe feries, that 
were now known to be the roots of the quantity 1—x’, 
might not be produced by the rule for extraction of roots in 
arithmetic ; and, upon trial, I found it fucceed to my 
wifhes. ; 

« This being found, I laid afide the method of interpola- 
tion, and affumed thefe operations, as a more genuine foun- 
dation to proceed upon. In the mean time, I was not 
ignorant of the way of reduétion by divifion, which was fo 
much eafier.”” ; : 

From this account, as given by Newton himfelf, it ap- 
pears that his difcovery of the law for the areas, with irra- 
tional ordinates, preceded that of the law for the expanfion 
of thofe ordinates; although the latter, as Monitucla ob- 
ferves, might have been expected to precede the former, if 
mventive genius always purlued the moft eafy method. But, 
in tracing the progrefs of the human mind, it may generally 
be obferved, that a colleGtion of difcoveries in any branch 
ef {cience, is feldom found to be a feries of regular deduc- 
tions; but, on the contrary, we often difcern therein many 

I 


anticipations, and fometimes even a reverfion of the natural 
and logical order of ideas.. / 

It is worth while here to remark, that Newton had made 
thefe difcoveries, as well as many others, feveral years be~ 
fore Mercator had publifhed his ‘ Logarithmotechnia,’’ 
which contains a particular cafe of this theory ; but, from 
an excefs of modefty and. indifference for thefe fruits of his 
genius, he delayed making them known to the world: and, 
even after the above-mentioned work had appeared, which 
would have operated as a powerful motive with moft other 
men, in exciting them to fhare in the glory of thefe brilliant 
inventions, he was ftill more confirmed in the refolution he 
had taken, of not making. himfelf known as an author till 
he was of amore matureage. He conceived, that Mercator 
having difcovered, as it was faid, the feries for the hyper- 
bola, would not be long before he extended his method to. 
the circle, and other curves ; or, if this fhould not be done 
by him, the invention would be readily perceived by others. 
In fhort,. it appears rather fingular, that as Mercator had 


Bie rant . 
converted the expreffion —— into an infinite feries, by the 
I+x 


ordinary method of divifien, ‘he thould not have tried to dif- 


cover the feries for ,/1-bx* by the known method of ex- 
tracting the {quare root; but this, though extremely ob- 
vious, efcaped his notice: and many circumftances, of a: 
fimilar kind, are to be found in the hiftory of the {ciences. 

Newton, as has been already obferved, left no demonitra- 
tion of this theorem ; but appears to have formed it merely 
from an induétion of particular cafes; and though no doubt 
can be entertained of its truth, having been found to fucceed’ 
in all the inftances in which it has been applied; yet, agree- 
ably to the rigour that ought to be obferved in the eftablifh- 
ment of every mathematical theory, and efpecially in a fun- 
damental theorem of fuch general ufe and application, it is 
neceflary that as regular and ftrict a proot fhould be given 
of it as the nature of the fubje&t, and the ftate of analyfis, 
can afford, 

One of the firft demonftrations of this kind that appears 
to have been given, is that of James Bernouilli, which is to 
be found, among feveral other curious things, in a {mall trea- 
tife of his, entitled «¢ Ars Conje¢tandi,””? which has been very 
improperly omitted in the collection of his works, publifhed by 
his nephew, Nicholas Bernouilli. But this is only applied to 
the cafe of integral and affirmative powers, and is nearly 
the fame with that which was afterwards given by Mr. John 
Stewart, in his commentary on fir [aac Newton’s quadra- 
ture of curves. It is founded on the doétrine of combina- 
tions, and the properties of figurate numbers, which are 
there fhewn to involve in them the generation of thefe co- 
efficients ;. and in the inftance before mentioned, where the 
index of the binomial is a whole pofitive number, it is clearly 
and fatisfactorily explained. 

Since that time, many attempts have been made to demon- 
{trate the general cafe, or that where the index of the bino- 
mial is either a whole number ora fraction, pofitive or nega- 
tive; but moft of thefe demonftrations having been con- 
ducted, either by the method of increments, the multino- 
mial theorem of De Moivre, or by fluxions, are commonly 
thought to be unfatisfatory and imperfect ; and it fhould 
feem not without reafon ; as, independently of other objec- 
tions, it appears contrary to the principles of fcience, as well 
as‘to juft reafoning, to employ, in a matter purely algebraical, 
notions and doétrines derived from other branches, or from 
an analyfis which is in fome fort tranfcendental. 

For thefe reafons, feveral eminent mathematicians have en- 
deayoured to inveftigate this formula on pure analytical peo 

; ciples, 
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ciples, in a more natural and obvious way; one of the firft 
of thefe attempts being that of Landen, in his « Difcourfe. 
concerning the refidual analyfis,’”” and the next that of 
Epinus, in the eighth volume of the “* New Peterfburg Me- 
moirs.” But the legitimacy of the former may be objected 
to, as depending upon vanifhing fra€tions, and other confi- 
derations of too difficult and abitra& a nature to be regarded 
as fufficiently convincing ; and the latter, though very inge- 
nious, is not lefs difficult and embarafling ; at leaft, fuch is 
the opinion of Euler, who having himfeif firft given a de- 
monttration of this theorem, in which, like Maclaurin, he 
employed the differential calculus, or method of fluxions, 
was afterwards led to deduce it from the principles of alge- 
bra alone: though he does not appear to have been much 
more fuccefsful than either of the former. 

S. Lhuilier of Geneva, perceiving the defects and obfcurity 
of thefe methods, has made anew demonftration of this for- 
mula in one of the preliminary articles of his excellent work, 
entitled, “ Principiorum calculi differentialis et integralis, 
&c.”? which is purely elementary ; and abating from its 
length, and a fatiguing detail of particulars, which the na- 
ture of the fubjeét does not feem to require, he appears to 
have accomplifhed his object ; at leaft as far as the method 
he adopted would allow ; for it muf be confeffed, that nei- 
ther this, nor any other inveftigation that had hitherto ap- 
peared, have been attended with the fimplicity and ftrictinefs 
which could be defired. 

The reafon of this, as Dr. Woodhoufe properly obferves, 
in his“ Principles of Analytical Calculation,”’ feems to be, 
that moft mathematicians appear to have fought for fome high 
origin of this theorem, diftin& from the fimple operations of 
multiplication, divifion, extraGting of roots, &e.: and in- 
ftead of confidering the nature of the operations it was 
known to comprehend, hoped to fuperfede them by deduc- 
tions drawn from abftrufe and fine theories: whereas it is 
elear that whatever imperfeGtions thefe fundamental opera- 
tions are attended with, are alfo attached to the binomial 
theorem, which, in a certain fenfe, may be faid to be a me- 
thod of trial and conjeGture. For, as this formula is only 
meant to exprefs, in general terms, the algebraical rules 
above mentioned, it cannot poffefs a greater degree of cer- 
tainty than is pofleffed by the fimple operations them- 
felves. 

To avoid entering into a too prolix inveftigation of the 
well known and fimple elements upon which the general for- 
mula depends, it is fufficient to obferve that it is clearly ma- 
nifeft from fome of the firft and moft common rules of alge- 
bra, that whatever is the operation which the index (7m) in 
a+ x)" dire&ts to be peformed upon the binomial @ + x, 
whether of continued multiplication, or elevation, or of di- 
vifion, or of extraétion of roots, the terms of the refulting 
feries will neceffarily arife by regular and whole pofitive pow- 
ers of x ; and that the two firlt terms of this feries will al- 
ways be a™ + ma"—' x ; fo that the entire expanfion of it 
may be reprefented under the form a™ + ma®~'x + px? + 
qx’? + rx, &c. 

For, omitting the practical part of the procefs, which is 
taught by the above mentioned rules, it will conftantly be 
fund, by performing the operations at length in the ufual 
way, that 
atx} =a + zax - x* 
a+x)3= ai + 3a + 3a’x? + x3 
g+xlt = a+ 4a%x + 6a? x? + gax’ + x4 

&ec. Ke. 
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In all the inftances here given, it is apparent, that the 
firft term of the feries, in cach of them, is the fame as the 
power or root of the firft term of the binomial quantity to 
which it belongs; and that the coefficient of x in the fecond 
term is always had by multiplying the index of the firft term 
into that term, having its index diminifhed by 1; and as 
thefe cafes are of the fame kind with thofe that are defigned 
to be expreffed, in univerfal terms, by the general formula; 
it is in vain, as far as regards the two firft terms of the ex- 
panfion, to look for any other origin of them, than what may 
be derived from thefe and fimilar operations. 

Affuming therefore, a+ x!" = a” + ma™"'x+px* +x? 
+rx%, &c. it only remains to determine the value of the co- 
efficients p, g, r, &c. and to fhew the law of their dependence 
on the index (m) of the operation by which they are pro- 
duced. = 

For this purpofe, let m denote any number whatever, in- 
tegral or fraGional, pofitive or negative ; and let the co- 
efficients of the 3d, qth, 5th, &c. terms of the mth power 
of any binomial be denoted by 9’, 7’, 7, &c. 

Then for x, in the above form, put y + x, and there will 


arife a+y+2z\" = atytei™ = aty+z\" ; which are all 
identical expreffions ; and when expanded according to the 
proper forms, muft be equal to each other. 


Buta pee = a" +ma”~" (y+) +p(y?+ 29%, &e.) 
+q(yi + 397%) &c.) &e. (omitting to fet down the higher 
powers of x, which are not wanted in the demonttration ) = 
a” + ma" ‘ytpy+ gy? Ke. + ma™~ * z+ 2pyz+ 3qy°% KC 

Andat+y+2!" =aty)*+matyl™"'x, Ke. = a+y)" 
mz (a™~! +m—1.a™ “2y+ p'y?+ q'y3,&c.) =a" + may 
+ py? + gy, &e. + ma™~'% + mem—l.a"™~* yz +mpy zt 
ios ees ; Hence the two feries being identical, a” + 
ma*~'y+py+qy’ &c. ma" ~'z + 2pyz + 3gy'%,&c-= a” + 
ma®~ y+ py? + gy Kee + ma™~ x + mm—t.a"~ yz --mp'y? 
z+mq'y’x, Kc. OF; leaving out the terms common to each, 
2pyz+-3qy'2 KC. = m.m—1.a"~? yu--mp'y"%s &e. 

Aga ieee the coefficients of the terms involving the fame 
powers of the arbitrary quantities y and x mutt be the fame, 

—- mm—i 
we fhall have 2p = m.m—1.a"~*, or p= one 
and hence p= — a™-3, Alfo. 3g =mp =° 


Mmm—~—Ilo 
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m.m—1t.m—2 
—— a" ,org= 
2 2.3 


on. 
From which it follows, that a+2)" = a™ + m.a™7'x + 


ie ae na2 4? m.11— 1.m—2 
2 2.3 
whatever may be the value of m, whether integral or frac- 

tional, pofitive or negative, as was to be fhewn. 

The demonitration here given {which is fimilar to that in 
vol. ii. of Manning’s Algebra) is founded upon the prin- 
ciples firft laid down by la Grange, in his “‘ Theone des 
Fondtions Analytiques;”’ to whichadmirable work the reader 
is referred for farther information on this fubjet, as well as 
for whatever regards the doGtrine of expanded funétions in 
general, which is there treated of in a way worthy: the ge- 
mus of the author. 

BINOMLUS, from dis and nomen, name, in Middle Age 
Writers, denotes a perfon with two names. 

Moft Chriftians anciently were called binomii, as having 
had other names in their heathen ftate, which they changed 
at their converfion. Befides, it was an ancient cuftom for 
parents to give names to their children immediately after 
they were born, and fometimes other different ones afterwards 
at their baptifm; one of which frequently became a coguo- 
men, or furname. > In reality, it was a conftant practice to 
affume a new name at bapti{m, asthe religious ftill doin the 
Romifh church, on their reception into the monattic ftate; 
or the Jewifh profelytes at their circumcifion. 

BINOTATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Curyso- 
meta, found in Denmark. ‘This is teftaceous, with the 
wing-cafes ferruginous at the bafe. Gmelia. 

Brinorara, afpecies of Cicapa (Membracis Foliacea). 
This infe&t inhabits New Holland; the thorax is flightly 
armed, and produced behind ; abdomen fhort and teftaceous ; 
with a black fpot at the bafe of the wing-cafes. Fabricius, 
&e. 

BINOTATUS, an European fpecies of Caranus, of 
a black colour, with two red {pots in front of the head, 
and the antenne yellow at the bafe. Fabricius. 

Brnoratus, afpecies of Cimex (Reduvius), found in 
Surinam. Itis black above, with a rufous dot at the apex 
of each of the wing-cafes, Fabricius. 

BINTAM, in Geography, one of the chief towns of the 
kingdom of Yhoror Jor. See Maracca. 

BINTAN, ons of the {mall iflands at the fouth end of the 
ftraits of Malacca, and nearly north from Lingan ifland. 

BINTHA, in Aacient Geography, atown of Libya inte- 
rior, near the Niger, according to Ptolemy.—Alfo, a place 
im Afia, in Ofrhoené, according to the Notitia [mpern. 

BINTSCHAY, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Boleflaw, 7 miles north-eaft of Turnau. 

BINWY Heap, a cape of Ireland, on the north-weft 
coait of the county of Mayo. N, lat.54° 20. W. long. 
9° 36". 

BIOBIO, or Viovio, a river of Chili, in South Ame- 
rica. Its fourceis among the filver mines, in the mountains 
called Sierra belluda ; it receives the ftreams of the Hue- 
quen and Tolpan, before it reaches Santa Fee, where it 
firft becomes navigable, and from whence, to its mouth, for 
the diftance of 33 leagues, its courfe is nearly from eaft 
no welt. 

The new city of Mocha, peopled by inhabitants who re- 
moved from Conception twelve years ago, is fituated on its 
north bank, about twelve miles from the fea, and is a depot 

* for the filver from the mines of Nimino, and for the gold 
with which its fands abound. 


a™~3 x3 &c. univerfally, 
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The mouth of this river is in S. lat. 36°45’. W. long. 
73° 28’; and its entrance known by two remarkable hills, 
called the eats of Biobio, which are fituated at the north, 
betwixt it and the bay of Conception, and ferve to both as 
land-marks for navigators. Ee 

The river is about one mile acrofs at the mouth, has good 
depth of water in the middle, and the tide rifes about feyen 
feet and a half at the full and change of the moon. 

BIOCOLYTA, in the Byzantine Empire, an order of 
cfficers appointed to prevent the violences frequently com- 
mitted by the foldiers. The word is compounded of fiz, 
vis, violence, and xxavw, £ hinder ; and fhould rather be 
written biacolyte. 

The biocolyte appear to have been much the fame with 
the French archers of the Marfhalfea. They were fuppreffed 
by the emperor Juftinian. 

BIOCULATA, in Entomology, a {pecies of EPHEMERA, 
defcribed by Geoffroy, Linneus, &c. The -~wings are 
white, reticulated ; on the head two yellow tubercles, Fabr. 
Inhabits wet places in Europe. ‘The tail of this kind is 
furnifhed with two briftles as long as the body. 

BiocurarA, in Natural Hiftory, a {pecies of Hirupo, 
of an elongated form and cinereous colour, with’two eyes. 
Gmel. Mull: This is hirudo fragnalis of Linneus. Fn, 
Suec. &c. Found in wet hollows and rivulets very common. 
Length of this creature is nine lines. The female bears about 
forty eggs at a time, which are furrounded by a pellucid 
circle ; at firft thefe are cinereous, afterwards brown; and 
the young, after exclufion, adhere by their tails to the belly 
of the female. Gmel. 

BIOCULATUS, in Entomology,af{pecies of Cry PTOCE- 
PHALUS (Crioceris), found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is teltaceous ; thorax immaculate ; on the wing-cafes 
two ocellar white fpots. Fabricius. 

BIOCZ, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Cracow, north of the Carpathian mountains. 
N. lat. 49° 48’. E.long. 21°40’. 

BIOEA, in Ancient Geography, a fea-port in the fouth- 
ern part of the ifland of Sardinia, according to Ptolemy. 

BICGLIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the lord- 
fhip of Vercelli, 23 miles N. W. of Vercelli. 

BIOGRAPHER, formed from the Greek @to:, life, 
and yex?w, L defcribe, an author who writes a hiftory, or 
life, of one or more perfons. Such were Plutarch, Corn. 
Nepos, &c. 

BIOGRAPHY, the art of deferibing or writing lives, 
is a branch or fpecies of hiftory more entertaining, as well as 
more ufeful in many refpects, than general hiftory, as it re- 
prefents great men more diftinéily, unincumbered with a 
crowd of other actors, and defcending into the detail of their 
ations and charaéter, their virtues and failings, gives more 
light into human nature, and leads to a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with particular perfonsthan general hiftory allows. 
A writer of lives may defcend, with propriety, to minute cir- 
cumftances and familar incidents. From him it is expeted 
to give the private as well asthe public life of thofe whofe 
a€tions he records ; and it is from private life, from familiar, 
domeftic, and feemingty trivial occurrences, that we often 
derive the moft accurate knowledge of the real charaéter. 
The fubjeéts of biography are not only the lives of public or 
private perfons, who have been eminent and beneficial to the 
world in their refpeétive ftations, but thofe alfo of perfons no- 
torious for their vice and profligacy ; which may ferve, when 


juftly charaterized, as warnings to others, by exhibiting 


the fatal confequences which, fooner or later,. generally fol- 
low licentious practices. As forthofe, who expofed their 
lives, or otherwife employed their time and labours for the 

fervice 
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fervice of their fello w-creatures, it feems buta juft debt, 
that their memories fhould be perpetuated after them, and 
that pofterity fhould be made acquainted with their bene- 
faGtors. This was no {mall incentive to virtue in the pagan 
world ; and no one can be ignorant, on due reflection, how 
natural this paffion is to mankind in general. For this rea- 
fon, as Dr. Ward prefumes (Orat. vol. ii. p. 252.), Virgil 
has pla¢ed-not only his heroes, but alfo the inventors of 
ufeful arts and fciences, and other perfons of diftinguifhed 
merit, in the Elyfian fields, where he defcribes them 
(Aouad wisiva66n.)2 9 > 
‘* Here patriots live, who, for their country’s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood ; 

Prieits of uablemifhed lives here make abode, 

And poets worthy their infpiring god ; 

And fearching wits of more mecnanic parts, 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts ; 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

find thofe who knew that bounty to commend : 

The heads of thefe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown’d.” 

In the lives of public perfons, their public charaCters are 
principally, but not folely, to be regarded. The world is 
inquifitive to know the condu@ of princes and other great 
men, as well in private as in public: and both may be of 
fervice, confidering the influence of their examplzs. But to 
be over-inquilitive in fearching into the weakneffes and fail- 
ings of the greateit or beft men, is, to fay no more of it, a 
needleis curiofity. 

In this {pecies of writing Plutarch has no inconfiderable 
merit ; and to him we are indebted for much of the know- 
ledge which we poffefs concerning feveral of the moit emi- 
nent perfonages of antiquity. His matter, however, is bet- 
ter than his manner; as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar 
beauty or elegance. His judgment too, and his accuracy, _ 
have fometimes been taxed ; but whatever may be his defects 
of this kind, his lives of eminent men will always be confi- 
dered asa valuable treafure of inftruction. He is remark- 
able for being one of the moft humane writers of all anti- 
quity ; lefs dazzled than many of them are, with the ex- 
ploits of valour and ambition ; and fond of difplaying his 
great men to us, in the more gentle hghts of retirement and 
private life. 

It lias beena matter of difpute among the learned, whe- 
ther any one ought to write his own hiftory. No one, it 
may be faid, can be fo much matter of the fubject as the 
perfon himfelf; and befides, there are many inftances, both 
ancient and modern, to juftify thre practice. But, on the 
other hand, it muft be owned, that it is attended with many 
inconyeniences, fome of which are mentioned by Cicero; 
“ Tf,”” fays he, (Ad. Famil. 1. v.epift. 12.) ‘there is any 
thing coramendable, perfons are obliged tc {peak of them- 
felves with greater modeity, and to omit what is blame- 
able in others. Befides, what is faidis not fo foon credited, 
and has lefs authority ; and after all, many will not hefitate 
in cenfuring it.”? ‘lo the fame purpofe it is well obferved 
by Pliny (vii ep. 1.) : * Thofe who proclaim their own 
vfrtues, are thought not fo much to proclaim them, becaufe 
they did them, asto have done them, that they might pro- 
claimthem. Hence, what would appear great, if told by 
another, is loft, when related by the party himfelf. For 
when men cannot deny the fact, they reflect upon the vanity 
of its author. Wherefore, if yon do things not worth men- 
tioning, the actions themfelves are blamed ; and if the things 
you do are commendable, you are blamed for mentioning 
them.’”’ The juftice of thefe reflections will be allowed; 
and yet, confidering how natural it is for men to loye them- 
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felves, and to be inclined in their own favour, it feems to bs 
a very difficult tafk for any one to write an impartial hiftery 
of his own actions. here is fcarcely any treatife of this 
kind that is more celebrated than Czefar’s ** Commentaries ;”? 
nd yet Suetonius tells us (In Vit. c. 56.), that * Afinius 
Pollio, who lived at that time, thought that they were writ- 
ten neither with due care hor integrity ; that Cefar was too 
often credulous in his accounts of what was done by other 
perfons, aud mifreprefented his own actions, either defign- 
edly, or through forgetfulnefs ; and therefore he fuppofes 
he would have revifed and corrected them.’’ At fome times, 
however, it may withcut doubt be juttifiable for a perfon to 
be his own hiftorian, Plutarch mentions two cafes, in which 
it is allowable for a man to commend himfelf, and to be the 
publifher of his own merits. . Thefe are, ‘ when the doing 
of it may be of confiderable advantage, either to himfelf, or 
to others.” Anciently,’’ fays Tacitus (Vit. Agric.c.1.), 
“¢ many wrote their own lives, rather as a teitimony of their 
conduct, than from-pride;’”? remarking, ‘that the more vir- 
tue abounds, the fooner the reports of it are credited.”? But 
the ancient writers had a method of diverting the reader’s 
attention from themfelves, when they had occalion to record 
their own actions, and of thus rendering what they fid lefs 
invidious, which was by {peaking of themfelves ia the third 
perfon :-thus Cwfar never fays, *¢ I did,” or “1 faid this 
or that,” Lut always ** Cefar did,” or “ faid, fo and fo.” 
Dr. Johnfon has given an excellent paper on the fubject of 
biography in the colle€tion of papers called the ‘ Idler.’? 
Volney, in his “* Lectures on Hiltory,” remarks, that bio- 
graphy is the only kind of hiftory that is proner for young 
people. See History. 

Dr. Prieitley has conftructed and publifhed a ‘* Biographi- 
cal Chart,” which is very ufeful to ftudents in chronology, 
hiftory, and biography. This chart, which is about three 
feet in length, and two feet iu breadth, reprefents the interval 
of time between the year 1200 betore the Chriftian wera 
and 1800 after Chrilt, divided by an equal {caleinto centu- 
ries. It contains about 2000 names of perfons the mott di- 
ftinguifhed in the annals of fame, the length of whofe liv 
is here reprefented by lines drawn in proportion to their rel 
duration, and terminated in fuch a manner as to correfpond 
to the dates of their births and deaths in. univerfal time. 
Thefe names are diftinguifhed into feveral claffes by lines 
running the whole length of the chart, the contents of each 
divifion being expreffed at the end of it. The chronology 
is noted in the margin on the upper fide, by the year before 
and after Chrift, and on the lower by the fame wra, and alfo 
by the fucceffion of fuch kings as were the moft diftinguifhed 
in the whole period, 

BIOLLE, La, in Geography, the chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri&t of Chambery, and department of Mont 
Blanc. The population of the place is eftimated at 1038, 
and of the canton at 5625 perfons; the territorial extent 
contains 924 kiliometres, and 10 communes. 

BIOLYCHNIUM, formed of fic:, life, and auym:, light, 
a name given by fome phyficians to a fuppofed principle of 
vitality inherent in the heart, or blood, and remaining there 
as long as life continues. Of this principle, or innate heat. 
different accounts have been given by different writers; as 
Gafp. Hoffman, Conrigius, &c. 

Beguinus has defcribed a procefs for preparing from hu- 
man blood a vital balfam under this denomination ; and J. 
Ern. Burgravius has written atreatife upon it. 

BION, in Biography, a native of Proconnefus, was con- 
temporary with Pherecydes, and flourifhed about the sth 
olympiad, or 544 years B.C. Ciemens Alexandrinus in- 
forms us, that he copied the titles, and abridged the works 

of 
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‘of Cadmus the Milefian, who is faid to have been the firft 
writer of hiftory in profe, and to have lived before the Tro- 
jan war. e 
Bion, the Philofopher, was anative of Boryfthenes, and 
flourifhed in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Ma- 
cedon, and died-abcut the laft year of the 134th olympiad, 
or the 2arft year B.C. He was a perfon of mean extrac- 
tion, being the fon of a J.acedemonian harlot ; and when 
young, was fold asa flave to an orator, who afterwards. gave 
him his freedom, and left him large poffeffions. Thus en- 
dowed, he went to Athens, and devoted himfelf to the ftudy 
of philofophy. He was firft the difciple of Crates, then of 
the Cyaics, afterwards of Theodorus, and lait of all of 
‘Theophraftus ; but he adopted and maintained the opinions 
of Theodors, called the atheift. He was ficilled in geo- 
metry and mufic, and alfo in poetry and rhetoric ; and went 
about frem one city to another, difplaying his talents. Se- 
veral of his repartees, for which he was-famous, are pré- 
ferved:; and Horace is fuppofed to allude to him in his 
“Vile Bioneis fermonibus, et fale nigro.”? Epift. 2. lib. ii. 
-Toa great talker, who afked hima favour, he faid, «* If 
you would have me grant it, let fome other perfon afk it for 
you.” Being en board a thip belonging to pirates, which 
was chafed by another, the pirates exclaimed, ‘* We are un- 
done, ifsthey difcover who we are ;”? “‘ and I,” fays Bion, 
if they difcover who Lam.”? He ridiculed the contradic- 
tion of burning the dead as if they were infenfible, and la- 
menting them as if they were ftillfenfible. Some of his jets 
were offenfive to morals and decency ; for to neither of thefe 
didthe pay much regard. Notwithftanding his avowed irre- 
ligion, he recurred, when fick, to the praétice of puerile fu- 
perititions, and fubmitted to death with great relu€tance. 
Brocker’s Hit. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 189. Gen. Dic. 
Laertius, lib. iv. tom. i. Ed. Meib. p. 253,. &c. 
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the Roman antiquities, was born at Forliin 1388, and ftu- 
died at Cremona. Being deputed in his youth on public bu- 
~finefs to Milan, he there made the firft copy of Cicero’s trea- 
tife on famous orators. At Rome he became fecretary to 
pope Hugenius I'V., and ferved the three fuceeeding popes 
in the fame office. He was employed im various delegations 
to Venice, where he had an opgortunity of cultivating an 
acquaintance and friendfhip with: many learned perfons in 
that+epublic. Debarred by his marriage fronrenjoying any 
church preferments, and devoted to ftudy more than to the 
purfuit of wealth and honour, he preferred retirement to 
any public ftation, and profecuted his literary labours till his 
death in 1463. His long refidence at Rome enabled him 
accurately to deferibe its chief relics of antiquity in 3 books 
entitled “« Roma inftaurata ;”? which were followed by 10 
books on’the laws, government, cuftoms, religion, &c. of 
the Romans, under the title of “De Roma Triumphante.” 
Another work, on its hiftory, antiquities, and geography, 
was intitled ‘ Italia Hluftrata.” All thefe works difplay 
great reading and diligent refearch, though they are not free 
from many errors to which his ignorance of Greek literature 
muft have contributed. Having undertaken to write a ge- 
neral hiftory from the decline of the Roman empire to his 
own time, he finifhed three decads of it, and the firft book 
of the fourth. ‘He alfo wrote a book ‘ De Origine et Gef- 
tis Venetovum,”’ and had planned an entire hiltory of the 
Venetian republic; but he afterwards chofe to infert the 
fubftance of it in his general hiftory. He left feveral other 
writings in MS., which it is needlefs to mention. His ftyle 
wants purity and elegance and his judgment in collecting 
materials was fuperior to his tafte in ufing them. A collec- 
tion of his works was publifhed at Bafil, in 1531, fol. 
Nouv. Di&. Hift. Gen. Biog. 
BIORKO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
+ 


-Bron,a celebrated Bucolic poet, was a native of Smyrna, province of Upland. 


and a-contemporary Of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 
years B.C. In Sicily or Magna Grecia, where he is fup- 
poied to have fpent the laft part of his life, Mofchus was 
his pupil ; and from the beautiful elecy of this poet, we are 
ted to infer, that he loft his life in prifon, and that the per- 
petrators of this deed did not efcape juft punifhment. Asa 
poet he was highly elteemed ; and his performances that are 


BIORNEBORG, a town of Finland, on the eaft fide 
of the gulf of Bothnia, feated on a lake, 80 miles north 
of Abo. N. lat. 62° 6’. E. long. 22° 35’. 

BIORNSE, a fmall ifland of Denmark, near the fouth 
coaft of the ifland of Funen. 

BIORNSTAHL, James Jonas, in Biography, a learned 
Swedifh traveller, was bora at Rotarbo in 1731, and having 


extant, though inconfiderable, ferve as examples of the ex-  finifhed his education in the univerfity of Upfal, he became, 
cellence to which the Greeks had attained in fimilar compo- ‘in’ 1766, tutor to the fon of baron Rudbec, with whom he 
fitions. Nothing can be more {weet and tender than his travelled for eight years through France, Italy, part of Ger- 
« Elegy onthe death of Adonis,’’ nor any thing more ele- many, Holland, and England. At Paris, where he improved 
«gantly genious ‘than his ‘ Cupid inftru&ted.””? The works himfelf in the Oriental languages, he was elected, in 1770, a 
of Bion are ufually printed with thofe of Mofchus; and the member of the academy of {ciences, and upon the baron’s 
beft editions are thofe of Paris, in 1686; of Venice, in i746; return to Sweden, in 1775, Bidraftahl received orders from 
Hefkin’s, at Oxford, in 1748 ; Scheir’s, at Leipfic,in 1752; the king to travel at his expence through the Ottoman em- 
and Wakefteid’s, Lond. 1795. Gen. Di&. Gen. Biog. pire, Syria, Egypt, and the northern part of Africa, and 
Bion, M. mathematical inftrument maker tothe French in the fame ygar he was appointed extraordinary profeffor of 
king, died at Paris, in 1733, at the age of 78 yehrs, and is philefophy at Upfal. In the following year he commenced 
known to mathematicians as the author of two works; one, his travels; and having arrived at Conitantinople, he conti- 
¢ On the conitrnétion and principal ufes of mathematicalin- nued there two years, improving himfelf in the eaftern lan- 
ftruments,” tranflated into Englifh with additions, by Mr. | guages. In 1779, he was appointed profeffor of the Oriental 
Edmund Stone; and another, ‘On the Ufe of the Globes;”? Janguages at Lund; but he died this year of a putrid fever 
.the fifth edition of which was publifhed at Paris, in 1728. | -at Salonichi. The refult of his obfervations in the courfe 
BIONCOURT, in Geography, a town of France, in the of his travels was communicated in a feries of letters to C. 
department of the Meurthe, and the chief place of acanton, C.Gidrwell, librarian to the king at Stockholm; anda com- 
‘in the diftri& of Chateau-Salins, 2 leagues W.S.W. of plete colleCtion of them appeared at Stockholm, in 1778, in 
Chatean-Salins. i three volumes, 8vo. under the title of “ J. J. Bidrnftahl’s 
BJORKNA, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Cyprinus, “Bref rorande des utlandfka Refa tii utgifvaren C. C. Gior- 
having thirty-five rays in the anal fin. Found in the lakes * well.”” A German tranflation of this work was publifhed at 
of Sweden. Linneus. This is Cyprinus quincuncialis, Stralfund and Roftock, in 1783, in fix volumes, 8vo. The 
pinna ani officulorum 2%, of Ardeti. principal obje& of Bidrnftahl’s refearch was Oriental MSS. 
BIONDO, Fravio, (Lat. Blondus), in Biography, an from which he made many important -and ufeful extracts. 
-antiquary and hiftorian, and one of the firft who illuftrated Gen. Biog. 
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BIOT, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Var, and chief place of a canton, inthe diltri@ 
of Grafle, 3 miles north of Antibes. ; : 

BIOTA, in Zoolagy, aname introduced by Dr. Hill for 
the Poryre genus called Hydra, by Linnzus, as it is believed 
from the reproduction or repullulation of the parts when 
cut off ; and this name dsofa is likewile given it on the fame 
account, being derived from fio:, ij. See Hypra. 

BIOTHANATI, from fix, violence, and 3ayxa:, death, 
in fome Medical Writers, denote thofe who die a violent 
death. ‘The word is alfo written, and with more propriety, 
biathanati ; fometimes bicothanati. ; 

In amoyve particular fenfe, it denotes thofe who kill them- 
felves, more properly called autothanati. See Surcips. In 
this fenfe it is that the word is ufed_both by Greek and La- 
tin writers. By the ancient difcipline of the church, they 
were punifhed by denying them burial, and refuling all com- 
memoration of them in the prayers and offices of the 
church. 

Brorxanartt, fuppofed by fome to be derived from Gi0:, 
Iifes-and Széo death, and alluding to the belief of a future 
life after death, was alfo a name of reproach given by the 
heathens to the primitive Chriitians, for their conftancy 
and forwardnels to lay down their lives in martyrdom. 

BIOTHANAT OSisalfo ufed in fomewriters of the bar- 
” barouis age for wicked, damuable, or accurfed. Du-Cange. 

BIOUAC, Brvovac, or Brovac, inthe Military Art, 
a nightly guard performed by the whole army, when there 
is an apprehenfion of danger from the enemy. ~ The word is 
formed by corruption from the German ae a double 
«vaich or guard. See Guarp. - 

BIOULLE, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the di- 
itri& of Montauban, 3 leagues N.E. of Montauban. 
- BIPARTIENT, in Arithmetic, isanumber that divides 
another into two equal parts withouta remainder. Thus z 
is a bipartientto 4, &c. 

BIPARTITA, in £ntomolosy, a {pecies of Leprura, 
that inhabits Upper Auftria. It is of a black colour; tho- 
rax ferruginous, with a longitudinal black line ; a common 
ferruginous {pot on the wing-cafes. 

BIPARTITE Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

BIPARTITION, fignifies a divifion into two equal 

arts. 

; BIPED, in Zoology, an animal furnifhed with only two 
legs. Men and birds are bipeds. Apes occationally walk 
on their hind legs, and feem to be of this tribe, but that is 
not a natural pofition for them, and they reft upon all their 
legs like other quadrupeds. The jerboas are alfo of the lat- 
ter defcription, jumping and leaping on their hind legs, but 
refting on the fore legs likewife. 

Plato, we are told, once defcribed a man to be a biped 
without feathers; and Diogenes, in order to fhew what he 
deemed the abfurdity of this definition, plucked all the fea- 
thers offa cock, and placing it in the midft of the Acade- 
mic fchool, exclaimed, “there is one of Plato’s men!” 

Birep, Birene, Birxs, a genus of reptiles that be- 
longs to the lizard family, in the fyftem of La Ce- 
pede. Thefe have, according to the character eftablifhed 
by that author, a very long body covered with fcales; and 
the toes of the two little feét, which are placed anteriorly, 
are armed with nails. La Cepede defcribes only one {pecies 
of this genus, which he calls /e cannelle; it is a native of 
Mexico, and preferved in the mufeum at Paris. La Cepede, 
it appears, was the firft writer who defcribed this creature ; 
a Dr. aoe noticed it afterwards in the Naturalift’s Mif- 
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cellany, under the name of Jacerta leeeBitcoides, lumbriciform: 
lizard, which fee; anda fpecimen of it, about half the fize 
of that in the mufeum at Paris, is preferved in the Britifh 
mufeum. This muit not be confounded with /acerta bipes of 
Linneus. Pallas has defcribed another kind of biped lizard, 
which is called /acerta apus, but in that the legs are very 
{mall, monodaétylous, and placed far behind: fome have al- 
moit doubted whether thefe may not rather be part of the 
organs of generation than legs; and in general appearance 
the creature approaches rather to the fnake than lizard tribe. 
It isa native of the fouthern parts of Siberia, and alfo of 
Greece, and is‘of a ferruginous colour. 

BIPENNIS, in Roman Aatiquity, a two-edged ax, ufed 
anciently by the Amazons in fight: as alfo by the feamen, 
to cut afunder the ropes and cordage of the enemy’s veffels. 
The bipennis was a weapon chiefly of the oriental nations, 
made like a double ax, ortwo axes joined back to back, 
with afhort handle. Some compare it to a figure of a pen, 
and fuppofe it hence to have acquired the name bifennis ; 
the tube or barrel of the pen reprefenting the handle, and 

the point or nib the head. Modera writers ufually compare 
it toourhalbard, or partizan;: from which it differed in that 
it had no point, and that its fhaft or handle was much fhort- 
er. See Hatparpn. 

BIPES, in Zoolozy, a fpecies of Lacerta, with the 
body fubequal, round, imbricated, and pale; on each feale 
a brown dot ; no anterior feet; pofterior feet with two toes 
unarmed. “Gmelin. Anguis bipes, with 100 abdominal, and 
60 fubcaudal plates. Linn. Muf. Ad. Frid. A native of 
South America and India. Length about fix inches ; body 
cylindrical and flender ; colour pale yellow. Biped Lizard. 

Bipes, a fpecies of Cotuser, defcribed by Gmelin on 
the authority of Scopoli, as an inhabitant of the Tyrolefe 
waters, where it is faid to feed on frogs and fifhes; it has 
two feet, fulvous eyes, whitifh under-jaw, elliptic, marginate, 
dorfal fcales ; fides {potted with white ; abdominal plates 
whitifh, with a brown fpot in the middle. | Gmelin defcribes 
it {pecifically as having 116 plates on the belly, and 58 fub- 

_ caudal feales. 

BIPINNULA, in Botany. See AreTHUSA. 

BIPLICATA, in Concholosy, a fpecies of Votura, 
figured by Martini only. It is of a tapering fhape, fmooth, 
white {potted with yellow, and dotted with black; lip acute; 
pillar with two plaits. 

BIPUNCTARIA, in Entomology, a {peciesof PHaLz- 
NA (Geometra), the anterior wines of which are cinereous, 
undulated with brown; a dufky band in the middle, and 
two black dots. Fabricius, &c. 

BIPUNCTATA, ajpecies of Apis, thatinhabits Siberia, 
This infeét is hairy and black, with two yellow belts; the 
firfk with two lateral black dots. Lepechin. it. Gmel. 

Bieunctara, a fpecies of Aranea, witha black, glo- 
bofe abdomen, marked with two excavated dots. Linn. Fn. 
Suec. 

Bieuncrata, a fpecies of Canruaris, with two black 
fpots on the thorax ; wing-cafes black at the tip. Fabri- 
cius. Inhabits Leipfic. 

BiruncraTa, a {pecies of Casstpa, of a yellowifh 
colour, with two black dots on the wing-cafes. This is2 
native of India. Fabricius. 

BiruncTata, afpeciesof Curysomeca, defcribed by 
Fabricius as a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is tefta- 
ceous, with a brown {pot on each of the wing-cafes. 

Brruncrara, a f{pecies of Cicana, defcribed by Lin- 
nzus. It is yellow, with two brown {pots in front ; wing- 
cafes white, veined with ycllow. A native of Europe. 

3D Bipunc- 
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Phebe siniy ae ne ‘ 
“ Biruncrara is alfo alpecies of Cyeana (Deflexe’y 
found in South America. "The colour is whitifh ; wing- 
cafes defle&ted, and grifeous, with two impreffed dots on 
the anterior part of the margin of the thorax. Fabricius, 
&c. 
~ Biruncrara, afpecies of Coccinevva, of ared colour, 
with two black dots, Linn. Fn. Suec. &c. 

Breuncrara, a fpecies of Forricutd, that inhabits 
Italy. This is black ; hind part of the head and legs ru- 
fous ; a whité fpot on the wing-cafes. Fabricius. It has 
eleven joints in the antenne. 

Biruncrata, afpecies of Lerrura, of a black colour, 
and villous; wing-cafes livid; future, fpot in the middle, 
and tip black. Inhabits Siberia. 

Biruncrara, a,fpecies of Niripuca, of a teltaceous 
colour, with five black fpots. Gmelin. 

Breunctara, a fpeciesof Tenrurepo, with fomewhat 
fetaceous antennz, of nine joints; black; feutel black, and 
marked with two white dots. Inhabits the woods of Luface. 

Bieuncrata, a fpecies of Vesra, with a {potted tho- 
rax ; abdomen with four yellow bands, and two dots of the 
fame colour on the firft fegment. Fabricius. Inhabits Ger- 
many. 

BIPUNCTATUM, a fpecies of Oparrum, of a brown 
colour, with fomewhat cylindrical, immarginate thorax, 
with two hollows; two extreme joints of the antennz di- 
ftant and larger. Herbft. Gmel. &c. 

BIPUNCTATUS, a fpecies of Brucuus, that inhabits 
Helvetia. It is cinereous; wing-cafes brown with an ocel- 
Jar, black dot atthe bafe of each. Fabricius. 

Bipuncratus, a fpecies of Caranus, of a fomewhat 
brafly colour, with two impreffed dots on the wing-cates. 
Linn. Fn. Suec. This is defcribed by Fabricius as being 
brafly, with black antenne, and pale fhanks. ‘his inhabits. 
Europe. 

Bipuneratus, afpecies of Crmex (Rotundatus,) of a 
pale grifeous colour, with a white dot on each fide of the 
feutel near the bafe. Linneus. Inhabits Syria. 

Biruncratus, a fpecies of CryrTocerHALus, of a 
gloffy black ; wing-cafes red with two black dots: antenne 
length of the body. Fabricius. Gmelin, &c. Chry/omela 
pun@ata. Linn. Inhabits the northern parts of Europe ; on 
the Nut. 

Biruncratvus, a fpecies of Curcunso, found in Eu- 
rope. This is cinereous, with a black {pot on the wing- 
cafes; fhanks yellowifh. Linneus. Fn. Suec. 

Bipunctatus is likewife a fpeciesof Curcurio, with 
the thorax fcabrous; wing-cafes clouded, with two glofly 
black fpots near the apex. Lepech, it. A native of Siberia. 

Bipuncratus, a fpecies of Grytuus (Acrida. Truxa- 
fis), of a brownifh colour ; fcutel as long as the abdomen. 
A native of Europe. 

Biruncrarus, afpeciesof Hemorostus, found in Eu- 
rope. !t is variegated with yellow and brown, and has'two 
black fpots on the wings. Fabricius. 

Birpuncratus, afpecies of IcuNnevmon, found in Eu- 

rope. This infe&t is black; bafe of the antenne brown ; 
thighs at the bale, and face yellow, with two black marks 
on the latter; abdomen, fhanks, and tips of the pofterior 
feet ferruginous. Linn. Muf. Lefk. 
‘ Bipuncratus, a fpecies of Parizio ( Pieb. Urb.) The 
wings are entire, brown; on both fides of the firft pair an 
oblique band, and two dots of filvery ; at the bafe of the 
pofterior ones beneath a band and ftrie of yellowifh. 

Birpuneratus, a fpecies of ScaraBzus, having a 
black thorax, bordered with red; and red. wing-cafes 
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with a black fpot oneach. Lepech. it. Fabricius. This 
is the infe& which Pallas names Scarabeus coccinelloides 3 
itis found in the fouthern parts of Ruffia under horfe dung, 

Bipuncratus, in /chihyology, a fpecies of Crrrinus, 
deferibed by Bloch. The lateral line is red, with a double 
feries of black {pots ; and fixteen rays in the anal fin. This 
kind is found in the fandy rivers of Germany. . 

BIPUNCTELLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Pra- 
L#na (Tinea), wings cinereous brown, with a margal 
white fpot. Fabricius. 

Bipuncrexva, a fpecies of Puarena (Tinea), with 
fufcous wings, with a common dentated white {tripe ; tho- 
rax fhowy-white with two black {fpots. Fabricius. This 
is Tinea echiella of Schmetterl. 

BIPUSTULATA, a fpecies of Canruaris (Mala- 
chius), of a braffy green colour with the apex of the wing- 
cafes red. Linn. Pn. Suec. Geoffroy. This is Thelephorus 
wiridieneus nitidus of Degeer. . A very common infeét ia 
molt parts of Europe. 

Bipustuuara, a fpecies of Cassipa, of a green co- 
lour ; wing-cafes with two lateral fanguineous fpots. In- 
habits Cayenne. Linn. Fabr. &c. 

BipusTuara, afpecies of CurysomeELaA, deferibed as 
a Swedith infc@ by Thunberg. The wing-cafes are black, 
{pot at the tip, headand fides of the thorax yellow. _ 

Bipustucara, a fpecies of CoccrnEetia, of a black 
colour, with red fpots, and fanguineous abdomen. Linn. 
Fn. Suec. 

Bipwstuvara, a fpecies of Hispa, with ferrated an- 
tenn ; black and. hairy, with a rufous {pot at the bafe of 
the wing-cafes. This kindinhabitsItaly. Fabricius. 

Bipusruvara, a{pecies of Lerrura, that inhabits Up- 
fal. The wing-cafes are black, ftriated with dots, and two 

teftaceous fpots. Thunberg, &c. Chk 

Breustuxara, a fpecies of NiripuLa, of an ovate form, 
and black. colour, with a red {pot on each of the wing-cafes. 
Fabricius and Gmelin. This is Silpha oblonga nigra, &c. 
of Linn. Fn. Suec. and Syit. Nat. Sil/pha, of Degeer ; 
Dermefles, of Geoffroy; and Ofloma bipuftulata, of Laichart. 
Inhabits Europe, and feeds on carcafes, meat, bacon, &c. 

. BIPUSTULATUM, a fpecies of Oratrum, that in- 
habits Pomerania, and is about the fixth part of an inch in 
length. Its form is narrow and elongated ; colour ferrugi- 
nous; wing-cafes flightly grooved. 

BIPUSTULATUS, a fpecies of ATTELABUS, met 
with in North America. It isblack, with a rufous {pot at 
the bafe of each of the wing-cafes. Fabricitis. 

BipusruLaTus, an infect of the genus Carasus, in 
Gmelin’s edition of the Syffema nature. ‘Thisis the true Cara- 
bus crux major of Linneas, which Fabricius mifconceiving, 
deferibes as a new ipecies, in his work entitled ‘Species In- 
feGtorum,”? under the name of Bipu/fulatus. By retaining at 
the fame time the Linnzan character of Carabus crux major 
under the proper name, he conftitutes two fpecies of the 
fame infe&t. In the Exiomologia fy/tematica of Fabricius, this 
error is continued, and Gmelin, refting on the authority of 
this writer, deferibes them alfe as dittin&t fpecies. See Crux 
mAjOR (Carabus.) 

Bipusru.atus, afpecies of Cimex, the general colour 
‘of which is black ; thorax fpinous; wing-caies livid; and 
two fearlet dots on the head. Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. 
Cimex balicatus of Degeer. Inhabits South America. ~ 

Breusruratus, a ipecies of CryPprocerHAtnus, de- 
fcribed by Fabriciusas being of a black colour, with a rufous 
{pot at the tip of the wing--ales. Obf. The figure referred 
to in Scheffer Vierzehender Fallkéfer, is not hlack, buyofa 
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light or azure blue, rufous at the apex of the wing-eafes; coaft of the Euphrates, in a very fertile country, the re- 
and the antenne of the fameggolour.. It is an European in-. fidence of a bey; 100 miles S. W. of Diarbeck. 
{e&t, and inhabits the flowers of the chryfanthemum, Gmelin - BIRABETANE, in the Botanical Writings of the An- 
confiders it as Crytocephalus pade of Laichart. Clenfsy a name given to verbena, or vervain, and to other 
_Bieustuxatus, afpecies of Deamestes, that is black. herbs ufedin facrifices. It is only the word Aierabotane, as 
and glofly, with the head, thorax, and {pot at the bafe of altered by the folic manner of writing and {peaking it. 
the wing-cafes red. Thunberg. This is Zps umera/is of Hierobctane is the common Greek.name of vervain, and 
Fabricius. Country unknown. other facrifical hgrbs, and it is probable that the Latin name 
Breusruratus, a f{pecies of Dyriscus, deferibed by. verbena came fromthe Aolic manner of {peaking this word. 
Fabricius. Itis fmooth and black, with two red fpots.on the. All thofe herbs, which were laid upon the altars ou folemn 
polterior part ofthe head. This inhabits the northof Europe. occafions, fuch as making of peace, and other folemn con~ 
' Breustucatus, adpecies of Dyriscus,, that inkabits tracts, and were to be taken up by the contra@ing parties 
Gemnany. This kind is black; thorax yellow, with two black~ as part,of the ceremony, were called by the Greeks hierobo- 
{pots ; wing-cafes yellow, varied with brown. Fabricius.  ¢an@, that, is,)facred plants, and verbene; but as the plant 
Bieusruvatus, a fimall fpecies of Evarsr, foundin, we .sow, particularly. know. by the name verbena was. more 
woodsin England and other parts of Europe 3, the colougis) frequent im ufe thanjany other,on this occafion, it was after- 
black and fhining, with a red {pot at the bafeiof eachjof the, wards diftinguifhed by that nare. See Verpena. 
wing-cafes. Linn. Marfh, &c Obf.. By miltake thisinfe, . BIR-AL-CADHLI,; in Geography, a town of Perfia, in 
as thus deferibed by Gmelin, Wiger, nifidus, elytris. pune, the province,gf Segeftan, 80 miles weft of Zareng. 


bafcos nigro, with reference to the Fabrician Species Infedo-, <BLIRBOOM, a: town of ‘Hindoftan in Bengal, 56 miles, 


rum, in which the dot at the bafe of the wing-cafes is faid to, Ww. 5S, W-.of Moorihedabad, too N..N. W. of Calcutta. 
be red... This is later punGaius of Panzer; and Le Taupin N. dat, 247+, Jk, long, 37° 40)., 
ngir, a taches rouges of Geofiroy. , BIRBUSCA... See BinviEsca.: 

Brieusruratus, a ipecies of Gayxtus, inthe fection ,BIRCH,.Tuomas, in Biography, .an Englith hiftorical 
Jocufia, of a pale brown colour; {word.at the extremity of , and biographical writer of extenfive and induitrious refearch, 
the abdomen, and two {pots on the thorax black ; wing-cafes, was born in, London, November 23, 1705. _ His parents 
yellowith, teffellated with black, and fhorter than’ thee were Quakers ;"and. he was intended for his father’s trade, 
wings. Gmelin, &c. This infeG is rather lefs than aninch in. which was.that;, of a coffee-mill maker; but fo ftrong was 
length according tu Scheffer’s figure, exclufive of theanten-, hisduclination to. literature, that. he requefted leave to.in- 
nz, which are rather longerthan the body. Inhabits Europe. , dulge it on the condition of providing for himfelf. . Accord- 

' Bipusturatus, a {pecies of Scarapaus, of a black, ingly he became affiftant to the matter of a {chool belonging 
color, with a rufous fpot.ou each of the wing-cafes... A, to, the Quakers, at Hemel Hemptted; and after a fimilar 
native of New Holland.. | Fabricius. employment in) other fituations, he at length deferted the. 


PEPHATaLATY afpecies of Srapuyzinus, that inha-_ profeflion of .his parents, and though he had not enjoyed the , 


bits the northern parts of Europe. Colour black, with a advantage of an univerfity education, took orders in the 
ferruginous dot on each of the wing-cafes. Linn. , church of England. In1732, having been ordained deacon in 
UADRATE, or Biguapraricpower, in Algebra 1730, and pric in 1731, he was:preterred under the pa- 

and rithmetic, is the next.power aboye thecube,, or the tronage.of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who was then attor- 
fquare multiplied. by itfelf...;Thus, 16 is the biquadrate, or ney general, to the living of Ulting, in the county of Effex. 
4th power of 2, or it is the {quare of 4, which is the fecond- Some time before he took orders, he married the daughter of 
power of 2: forzx2=4, and 4x 4=16. aclergyman; but fhe died within 12 months after their mar- 
BIQUADRATIC L£quation, an equation raifed to the, riage. In 1735, he was admitted into the royal fociety, 
fourth power, or where the unknown quantity of one of the and,alfo into the fociety of antiquaries ; and of the former 
terms has four dimenfions: thus, x'+ax'+éx*?+cx+d=e, fociety he became fecretary in 1752, which office his de- 
is a biquadratic equation. See Equation. clining health obliged him: to refign in 1765. In 1753, the 
Brovanvraric parabola, in Geometry, a curve line of the cree of doétor in divinity was conferred upon him by the 
third order, haying two infinite legs tending the fame way. year he 


arifchal college of Aberdeen, and in the fame 
See Paganporva. received the fame honour from Dr. Herring, archbuhop of 
Biquapgaric root of any number, is the fquare root of. Canterbury. He was alfoa direGtor of the fociety of anti- 
the {guare root of that number: thus, the biquadratic root quaries, and a truftee of ‘the Britifh mufeum. His church 
of 81 is 3: for the fquare root of 81 is 9, and the [quare root. preferments were various, and rapid in their fucecilion ; bur 
of gis 3: the biquadratic root of 16 is 2. the laft of thefe was the rectory of Depde 
_ BIQUALAR, inthe Cufoms of the Algerines, acookof he held, together with the united rectc 
the divan.. The Janizacies, whom the Aigerines call oldachis, Pattens and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-{ 
after ferving a certain time as common foldiers, are preferred ‘This melancholy event happened in.conf 
to be bignalars, or cooks of the divan, whichis the firft ep. his horfe betwixt London and Hamp/tcad, ; 
towards arriving at higher preferments, Biqualars havethe 1766. Haying, in the courfe of hus life, generoully a c 
care of furnifhing the officers and commanders of the Alge- his relations, he bequeathed his library of books and MSS. 


which 


rine foldiery with meat and drink in the camp, in garrifon, tothe Britifh mufeum, and the refidue of Iny property, 
&c, From biqualars they are made odobachis; that is, cor- amounting to little more than seo! he purpole of aug- 

porals of companies, or commanders of fquadrons, menting the falaries of the aflilta: p 

BIQUINTILE, an afpect of the planets, when they are Dr. Birch was diftinguithed by t ) 

144 degrees diftant from each other, It is thus called, be- ners, and the friendline{s anid benevolence « 

caufe they are diltant from one another by twice the fifth He was eminently active and zealous in prdmoti: 

part of the 360 demiecs. See Aspect. and laudable undertakings of yarious kinds; and th 
BIR, or Birsipscure, in Geography, atownof Afiatic devoted much of his time and attention to pirfuits o 


Turkey in Mefopotamia, feated on a mountain near the eaft ture, he gained Icifure by early rifing for indulging hi 
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in the pleafures of focial intercourfe with perfons the moft 
diftincuifhed for their attachment to letters and fcience. 
° . . . 

With refped to theological fubjeéts, his fentiments were ra- 
tional and liberal, and he was a zealous friend to religious 
and civilliberty. In this re{peét his-views and principles were 
conformable to thofe of the truly excellent bifhop Hoadly. 

In literary labour few perfons have been more diligent 
and indefatigable than Dr. Birch. ‘The fint great work in 
which he engaged was, ‘¢ The General Diétionary, Hiitto- 
ical and Critical,’ comprehending a new tranflation of that 
of Mr. Bayle, and feveral thoufand new lives, never before 
publifhed. This yaluable work was completed, principally 
by himfelf, with the co-operation of the reverend Mr. John 
Peter Bernard, Mr. John Lockman, and Mr. George Sale, 
in 10 volumes, folio. ‘The firft volume appeared in 1734, 
and the laf in 1741. In 1737, he publifhed ‘¢ Profeffor 
Greaves’s Mifcellaneous Works,’?. 2 vols. 8vo.; and in 
1742, *'Thurloe’s State Papers,’”’ in 7 vols. folio, with a 
dedication to lord chancellor Hardwicke. In 1743, he 
edited “Cudworth’s Intelleétual Syftem,’’ his “Difcourfe 
onthe Lord’s Supper,” and ‘*'Two Sermons,”? with a life 
of the writer, in 2 vols. gto. His « Life of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle,’? 8vo. which has ‘been fince prefixed te the sto. 
edition of that eminent philofopher’s works, appeared in 
1744; and in the fame year he began a feries of biogra- 
phical fketches of diftinguithed perfons; defigned to accom- 
pany their engraved portraits by Howbraken and Vertue. 
The firft volume of this work was completed in 1747, and 
the fecond in 1752. In 1747, he publifhed’ in 8vo. ‘An 
Inquiry into the fhare which King Charles I. had in the 
TranfaCtions of the Earl of Glamorgan, &c.” a fact which, 
however overlooked, or difputed by fome of our hitorians, 
was confirmed by the evidence adduced in this interefling 
publication, and has been fince further corroborated by the 
Clarendon ftate papers. In 1748, Dr. Birch was the 
editor, in 2 vols. 8vo. of the * Mifcellaneous Works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,”? to which is prefixed a lite of the author. 
His next publication was “An Hiftorical view of the 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, and 
Bruffels, from the year 1592 to 1617; extracted chiefly 
from the MS. ftate papers of fir Thomas Edmondes, and of 
Anthony Bacon, efq.; to which is added, a relation of the 
ftate of France, with the charater of Henry IV. and the 
principal perfons of his court, by fir George Carew,’” 8yo. 
1749. To this volume Dr. Birch has prefixed a difcourfe 
on the utility of deducing hiftory from the origmal letters 
and papers of the perfons who were the principal actors in 
public affairs, followed by a biographical acconnt of the 
three negotiations above-mentioned. Mrs. Cockburn’s 
«Theological, moral, dramatic, and poetical works,” 2 vols. 
8vo. with the life of that ingenious lady, were edited by 
Dr. Birch in 17513 and he alfo publifhed an edition of 
«¢ Spenfer’s Fairy Queen,” in 3 vols. gto. _One of his moft 
popular works, which was ‘The Life of Archbifhop 
‘Fillotfon, compiled chiefly from his original papers and 
letters,’’ and dedicated to archbifhop Herring, in onevolume, 
Svo. appeared in 1752; and in the following year he re- 
vifed an edition of ‘*Milton’s Profe Works,” in 2 vols. 4to. 
to which is prefixed a new life of the author. In 1754, he 
publifhed in 2 vols. ato. ‘ Memoirs of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, from the year 1581 till her death, &c. from the 
papers of Anthony Bacon, efq. and other MSS. never 
before publifhed;”? in which, befides a full difplay of the 
temper and ations of the earl of Effex, much light is thrown 
on the charaéters of the Ceeils, Bacons, and other eminent 

rfons of that period. Dr. Birch’s next publication was 
The Hittory of the Royal Society of London, from its 
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firft rife; in which the moft’ confiderable of thofe Papers 
communicated to the Society, which have hitherto not been 
publifhed, are inferted in their proper order, asa Supple- 
ment to the Philofephical TranfaGtions.” The two firft 
yolumes of this work appeared in 1756, and the other two 
volumes in 17575 and they bring down the hiftery to the 
end of the year 1687. This is unqueftionably an ufeful 
book of reference, and contains many particulars which 
may be of occafional fervice both to the philofopher and 
the biographer. In 1760, Dr. Birch publifhed “Letters 
between Colonel Robert Hammond, Governor of the Ifle of 
Wight, and the Committee of Lords and Commons at 
Derby-houfe, &c. concerning the King’s deportment at 
Hampton Court, and in the Ifle of Wight,”? 8vo.; and he 
clofed his voluminous labours with ‘ Letters, Speeches, 
Charges, Advices, &c. of Francis Bacon, lord vifcount 
St. Alban’s, &c. in one volume, 8vo.?? Soon after his 
death, Dr. Maty publifhed, “The life of Dr. Ward,’? 
which he had juft lived to finifh; and he had alfo pre- 
pared for the prefs, ‘“ Hiftorical Letters, written in the 
reign of James I. and Charles I.” which Mr. Ayfcough 
propofed to publifh. In the lift of his printed works we 
might alfo comprehend fome papers communicated to the 
Royal Society, and fome accounts of books in the works of 
the learned; but befides thefe, fuch was his unwearied af- 
fiduity in colleGting every fragment pertaining to literature, 
and deemed by him of importance, that he left behind him 
24 volumes 4to. of various papers copied by himfelf from 
the Lambeth library. Upon the whole, whatever may be 
thought of Dr. Birch’s judgment in his feleGtion of materials, 
of the minutenefs of his refearches, of the juftice and fa- 
gacity of his inferences from the faéts which he produces, 
and of the want of elegance and animation in his ftyle, it 
mutt be allowed, that literature has already derived, and may 
yet further derive, great benefit from his labours. Bioge 
Brit. 

Bircu tree, in Botany. See Berura. 

Bircu, fark, fungus, leaves, twigs, wine of. See BETULA- 

Bircn bay, in Geography, a bay on the coait of New Al- 
bion, fituate in N. lat..48° 53' 30”. E. long. 237° 33’. 

BIRCK, atown of Germany, in the circle of Welt- 
phalia, and duchy of Berg; 3 miles N. E. of Siegberg. 

BIRD, Bians, Aves; in Ornithology. See Avis, and 
OrniITHOLocy. 

Birp, or fowl-mead gra/s, in Agriculture, a fpecies of 
grafs, which has been lately cultivated with particular at- 
tention. It is afine, fweet, filky grafs, with a durable ver- 
dure ; throws out a great crop, and produces a large quan= 
tity of feed. One rood of ground yielded a hundred weight 
of feed, anda very large load of hay. It is moft proper for 
upland meadow: the feed fhould be left uncovered on the 
ground. 

Birps, Anatomy of. The regard which has been be- 
ftowed upon this tribe of animals, by different defcriptions 
of mankind, renders their organization one of the moit in- 
terefting branches of general anatomy. ‘The immenfe cata- 
logue of the fpecies of birds, and the variety and beauty of 
their external charaéters, have made them favourite objects 
of inveftigation with the natural hiftorian. ‘The extraordi- 
nary degree of inftin@ difplayed in all their habits and eco 
nomy, more efpecially in the attachment of the fexes, the- 
conftruétion of their nefts, the care of their young, and the 
condu& of their migrations, has called forth the admira- 
tion of the philofopher and the lover of nature. The fplen- 
did colouring of their plumage, the powers of melody, and 
the livelinefs and docility of many f{pecies, have given them 
value as objects of beauty or entertainment ; whillt others 

are 
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are as highly prized from furnifhing occupation to the 
{portfman, or a delicacy to the epicure. 

The anatomical charaGters of this clafs of animals are not 
le{s deferving of attention than their other properties. In the 
feale of animated exiftence, birds can fcarcely be confidered 
inferior to mammalia ; and yet many of their fundtions are 
exercifed upon a very diffimilar plan, and almoft conftantly 
by organs differently conftituted. It is in birds that‘ we 
perceive the firft general deviations from the {cheme of orga- 
nization putfued in the human fubjecé = this will be found 
moit remarkably exemplified in the apparatus for the prepa- 
ration and digeition of food, the fecretion of urine, the mode 
of generation, and the growth and economy of the young 
animal, the anatomy of the brain, the ftructure of the eye 
and ear, the mechanifm of the organs of found, and the con- 
ftruGion of the inftruments of loco-motion. 

The anatomy of birds has been much profecuted both by 
the older authors and in modern times, as the means of phy- 
fiological knowledge, and in aid of the feveral purpofes for 
which thefe animals are fo much eftimated. Theainformation, 
however, communicated in this way, falls far fhort of a fyf- 
tematic account of the fubje&t ; to fupply which, therefore, 
much original matter is neceffarily introduced into the pre- 
fent article, more particularly in the defcriptions of the blood- 
veffels, of the organs of motion, and of the minute ftruc- 
ture and ufes of parts. Many errors of the older writers are 
alfo correéted ; and wherever the defcriptions of others are 
followed, they have been, as faras it has been practicable, re- 
viled by a comparifon with the recent fubject or authentic 
preparations. 

“ORGANS CONCERNED IN THE EXERCISE OF THE VITAL 
Funcrions. 
The Mouth and its contained Parts. 

In the other claffes of animals, thefe parts are con- 
flruGied to effet the divifion of the food previous to, its 
paflage into the ftomach, but in birds the procefs of maf- 
fication is cither imperfe&ly performed, or carried on 
by a peculiar mechanifm to be afterwards defcribed. 
Birds are unprovided with thofe foft and flexible parts 
called lips; the aperture of their mouth is made by the 
prolongation of the two jaws, which are covered with a 
hard and horny fubftance. Thefe are named the upper and 
the lower mandibles, and together form the beak or bill. 
The bones which enter into the compofition of the bill, will 
be confidered along with the other parts of the fkeleton. 
"The external or horny part is produced, like other fimilar fub- 
flances, from a vafcular and fpongy membrane, which is in- 
terpofed between it and the bones; it correfponds exactly 
in fhape with the jaws, which ferve it as a mould. 

The bill is defigned for many different purpofes, and con- 

equently is fubje& to great variety in itsconformation. In 

the birds of prey it is ftrong, hooked, fharp, and furnifhed 
with a tooth-like proces on its edge, to enable them the 
better to feize and lacerate their prey ; thofe birds which 
fubfift on {mall grain, are provided with fhort, pointed, 
fharp-edged bills for picking up and breaking their food ; 
the parrots alio ufe their bills for dividing their meat 3 in 
thofe inflances, therefore, the bill may be confidered analo- 
ous to the teeth of other animals ;: but it is only the inci- 
Fors with which it can be compared, as it is incapable both 
from its thin edges, and from the nature of the articulation 
of the lower jaw, of performing any thing like the grinding 
motion in which properly maitication confifts. 

The pifcivorous birds have commonly large and extended 
bills, which become neceffary to them, in order to fecure 
their prey; thefe birds almolt always {wallow. their food 
without dividing it. 


Swallozs and goat-/uckers have fhort bills, but opening 
very wide, fuitable to their mode of procuring their food, 
which confifts in taking fies while the bird is on the wing. 

The wood-peckers, wry-necks, nut-hatches, &c. ufe the bill 
as an inftrument for perforating the bark of trees, and break- 
ing nuts; for which purpofle it is conftruéted like a wedge. 

It may, in fine, be given as a general obfervation, that 
the form and ftru€ture of the bill indicate the proper habits 
and ecomomy of the birds; they have therefore been al- 
ways employed by n:turalifts as claffifc diftingtions, ‘and to 
their works we refer the reader for a more detailed account 
of the peculiarities obferved in the bills of birds. 

In confequence of a particular mechanifm, arifing from 
two additional bones, the upper jaw of birds is capable of 
a certain degree of motion. In general this is very confiued, 
but the parrot tribe are able to move the upper jaw, with 
confiderable freedom. ‘The bones and mufcles upon-which 
this peculiarity depends, will be deferibed with, the organs 
of motion. 

The cavity of the mouth is lined with a thick vafcular mem- 
brane, behind which are placed a great number of follicular 
glands, which difcharge a mucous liquor upon every part of 
the furface of the mouth. They are, however, moit.abun- 
dant in thofe parts which fuftain moft friGtion, as the com- 
mencement of the efophagus, and furrounding the aperture 
of the nares, in the upper and back part of the mouth. 

A cuticular tunic is {pread over the-glandular membrane, 
which is as ufual fo foft and delicate, that it cannot without 
difficulty be deteéted. 

The tongue of birds can hardly be confidered an inftru- 
ment of manducation ; its motions are very limited, in con- 
fequence of its containing a bone which runs through its 
whole length, and the lingual bone being articulated behind 
with the os hyoides, which determines the extent of itsmove- 
ments. The only birds, in which the tongue is immediately 
concerned in the divifion of the food, are thole pafferes living 
upon feeds that are inclofed by a hell. ~ In fuch-the tongue 
is employed to convey the feed between the edges of the 
bill, and fecure it there until it is broken, which is not un- 
like the ation of the tongue of mammalia during mattication. 

The tongue of the wood-peckers and wry-necks is an organ 
of curious ftruéture, and enables thefe birds to transfix their 
preyat fome diftance from the mouth; the mechanilm: by 
which this is accomplifhed, and the bones and mufcles which 
belong to the tongue in general, will be particularly deferibed 
with the other organs of motion. The varieties in external 
form, and the ftruéture and intéguments of the fubftance of - 
the tongue, will be confidered under the head of the organ: 
of tafte. 

Salivary glands have been afcribed by moft authors to 
birds; but, as it would appear, without duly confidering the 
ufes. of thefe parts. Birds, as already obferved,.do not.com+- 
minute their food by maftication in the mouth, for which. 

urpofe the faliva is employed. by other animals; and the 
glandular bodies, which have been defcribed as falivary, ap- 
pear to yield a fluid of rather a mucous than an aqueous nas 
ture. ‘The internal furface of the: mouth of birds issbes 
fmeared with mucus, in order to facilitate the paflage of the 
food, which would not be neceflary, if the aliments were- 
fofteued by faliva.. 

The reputed falivary glands of birds are fituated within 
the angle fovmned by the anterior part of the lower jaw, and 
between the fkin and the inner- membrane’ of the mouth.- 
They are two in number, and appear: to be’ compofed of. 
granular mafles, or follicles, clofely conneéted to each other. 
They difcharge their fecretion into the lower: part: ofthe 
mouth, by means of fome foramina arranged cu each fide of 

the 
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the tongue, They wonld feem to he of the aveateft fize in 
proportion to the bird, where the food is hard and dry grain; 
they are larger in the conimon fowl than in the goo/?, 

The Parifian academicians obferved thefe glands in almoit 
every bird they diffected. In the offrich they defcribe them 
as being fituated towards the pharynx ; and im the du/fard, 
they found feyeral glandular bodies. 

L Ocfophagus. 

The tube, which conveys the food into the ftomach of 
birds, is not fituated exaétly on the fore part of the 
neck, but a little on the right fide. It is partially co- 
vered by the trachea, and it is connected to all the neigh- 
bouring parts by loofe cellular fubftance 5 in confequence of 
which, and its inclination to one fide, when the neck is much 
bent, it does not take the fame degree of flexure, but fallsa 
little off to the right fide. This effect is beft obferved in 
fome of the birds which have long and flexible necks, as the 
gralle and water birds. t 

The form of the efophagus varies according to the habits 
of the bird, and the nature of its food. In the rapacious 
birds, and thofe which fubfitt on fith, it is of great capacity 
throughout its whole length, generally exceeding in width 
the ftomach itfelf. The magnitude of the efophagus not 
only enables thofe birds to {wallow their prey whole, but 
anfwers the purpofe of a repofitory for their food, and thus 
counterbalances the difadvantages arifing from their preca- 
rious means of fubfiftence. 

Herons, the cormorant, the fpoon-bill, &c. will devour as 
much fifh at once as will be fuilicient to fupport them for a 
confiderable time ; and an oz/ is often obliged to exift for 
days or weeks upon a rat or moufe, which being iwal- 
lowed, is conveyed by degrees into the ftomach, ‘until the 
whole is digefted. 

All the pifcivorous birds have the cefophagus moft capa- 
cious at its commencement, or next the fauces, for the’ more 
convenient {wallowing of their prey, which is always gulped 
down. 

The pelican furnifhes a moft remarkable inftance of a dila- 
tation of the fauces, in the pouch which is placed beneath 
the lower jaw. ‘This bag, if full, is very confpicuous ex- 
ternally ; but when it is empty, the bird has the power of con- 
traéting it very confiderably; when completely diltended, it 
is faid to be capable of containing ten quarts of water. The 
internal part of the pouch appears to poffefs the fame flruc- 
ture as the reft of the cefophagus; the fkin covering it ex- 
ternally, is clothed with a fhort down, fmooth and foft, 
like filk. 

“> The pelican derives a double advantage from this enlarge- 
ment of the fauces; it enables it to provide a fupply of food 
and water for future neceflity, and to tranfport iiourifhment 
to its young, until they can acquire it for themfelves: in dif- 
gorging the food for her family, the parent preffes the bot- 
tom of the fack againft her breaft, and thus difcharges its 
contents; from which probably arofe the abfurd fable of her 
opening her breait, and feeding her young with her blood. 

-- A veryremarkable provifion of this kind has been deferibed 
in the duffard,; by Dr. James Douglas. In this animal there 
3s_a membranous bag, extending for fome way down the 
fore’ part of the neck, capable of containing feven quarts of 
svater; it communicates with the mouth by an aperture be- 
neath the tongue. See Plate I. fig. 1. in the Anatomy of 
Birds; in which this part is reprefented, as it has been fi- 
gured in Edwards’s Natural Hittory of Birds, vol. ii. p. 73. 
a the pouch, upon which a ligature is faftened near its con- 
jexion with the mouth, é the trachea, and ¢ the efophacus. 

Th. pouch of the buftard is confined to the male bird, ac- 
cording to moft authors ;.fome have, however, afcribed it 


to the female, and others have doubted ite exifkence altoge- 
ther. The Parifian academicians diffeGted fix buftards, anq 
do not defcribe the throat fac, although all their fubjeéis 
were males. 

The buftard is faid to ufe the pouch as a temporary re- 
fervoir of water, from which it fupplies the female during 
the period of incubation, and likewife the young brood, un- 
til they can move from the neft. It has been.alfo occafion- 
ally employed as the means of defence. Barrington relates in 
his Mifcellanies, p. 553. that at Morocco, where it is ufual 
to fy the hawk at the buftard, the latter has been known 
to eje&t the water contained in the fack againft his affailant, 
who isnot uncommonly by this means bailed in the purfuit. 

The crop, or craw, is aterm applied to another fpecies 
of dilatation of the efophagus of birds, 

When this enlargement is fingle, it is fituated upon the 
right fide of the efophagus, and nile fo low on the neck, 
that a portion cf the bag is accommodated in the fpace left 
at the upper part of the thorax, within the fork-fhaped 
bone. Its form is in general globular, but rendered fore. 
what irregular, from its connexion with the cefophagus, 
which enters at the fuperior part, and appears again on 
the middle, by which means the greater part of the crop is 
formed into a cul de fac. 

It is obvious, that the effe& of this ftruGure is not only 
to receive a greater quantity of food than can be digefted, 
but alfo to detain it in the craw until it has fuffered fome 
change. 

The birds in which the craw is found of the figure juft 
defcribed, feed ufually upon grain or other hard fubftances, 
which require to be foftened by maceration in the mucous 
fecretion of the efophagus. Of thefe we may mention as 
inftances, the pheafants, the common fowl, the pintado, the 
turkey, the Zndian cock, the pea-fowl, Sc. 

Fig. 2. 0f Plate I. inthe Anatomy 6f Birds, exhibits the 
crop of the pheafant, athe efophagus above the craw, 6 
the fame going on to the itomach, c the dilated part forming 
the crop. 

The Parifian anatomifts found the cefophagus very much 
enlarged in the offrich, but fo clofe to the gizzard that 
thefe two parts appeared to be confounded with each others 
fo that it was difficult to mark the fuperior orifice of the 
ventricle ; the fituation of the bag alfo was very unufual, 
being lower than the gizzard, into which the entrance was 
by the bottom, and thus what is commonly called the fupe- 
rior orifice, was really the inferior. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that the uflard, which is a 
graminivorous bird, and in moft refpeéts refembles thofe 
which have crops, fhould be quite without this provifien, 
its efophagus confifting of an equal and regclar tube. 

The parrot has a dilatation of the lower part of the ocfo- 
phagus, which is commonly reckoned to bea crop, though 
perhaps improperly, as the enlargement is neither fo fnd- 
denly produced, nor in fuch a degree, as to obftru& the 
paflage of the food into the ftomach; the craw of the par- 
rot is only calculated, therefore, to afford a temperary ac- 
commodation to its food. 

Some carnivorous birds are furnifhed with a craw, which 
only ferves the purpofe of a refervoir, as their food does 
not ftand in need of maceration to foften it, which is fo 
neceflary with hard and dry grain, 

The moft fingular kind of crop is that found in the pigeon 
genus. The efophagus in thefe birds is of great capacity, 
from its very commencement, and at its lower part it {wells 
out into two large facks, between which and the ftomach it 
fuffers a confiderable contraGtion,- See Plate I. of the Aac- 
tomy of Birds, jigs 3. a the upper portion of the a ee 
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6, 6, the two crops, ¢ the contra€ied part of the efo- 
hagus. 

In fome fpecies, as the pouting pigeon, the ofophagus 

above the crops, is of fuch creat dimenfions, that the latter 
are hardly diicernible; thefe birds alfo have the power of 
diftending their efophagus with air, which gives them that 
groteique appearance from whence they derive their name. 
AA capacious crop is more neceffary to the pigeon than other 
birds, both becaufe its food requires long maceration, and 
becaufe the young, andeyen, on fome occafions, the feinale, 
draw their fubfiftence from this repofitory. The extraordi- 
nary change which occurs in the {lruciure of the inner mem- 
brane of the crops of the pigeon, by which a milky fluid is 
fecreted, for the nourifhment of the young birds, will be 
deicribed in its proper place. : 
_ Although there is all the varicty in the form of the 
cefophagus we have defcribed, the internal ftruQure appears 
to be the fame in all birds. Befides the external cellular 
covering,- by which it is connected to the adjacent parts, it 
pofiefies a mufcular coat, an internal vafcular tunic, anda 
cuticular lising. The mufcular coat confilts of two layers 
of fibres ; in the external layer thefe are tranfverfe, or more 
properly circular ; the other ftratum is compofed of longitu- 
dinal fibres. The mufcular coat is mof ftrougly marked 
at the top of thetube, where the actions of deglutition com- 
mence, and upon the crops, where fupport and motion are 
required. The internal coat refembles in ftructure that 
which is ufually met with upon the inner parts of cavities ; 
with this difference, that it is provided in birds with an extra- 
ordinary number of follicular glands, which pour out their 
fluid through numerous foramina, refembling pin-holes, 
upon the internal furface. Thefe glands fecrete a quantity 
of mucus, which is employed in macerating the food, 
while it is detained in the efophagus, or crop. This fecre- 
tionis remarkably copious. Spallanzani introduced a piece 
of {ponge into the crop of a pigeon; and after it had re- 
mained there twelve hours, he expreffed from it above an 
ounce of mucus, and the quantity obtained from a furkey, 
amounted to feven ounces in ten hours. The follicular 
glands are moft numerous at the commencement of the cefo- 
phagus, and towards the termination of this tube in the fto- 
mach, the inner furface of the craw is but {paringly fupplied 
withthem. See Plate I. of the Anatymy of Birds; fig. 2. in 
which the afophagus and crop are inverted, for the purpofe 
of exhibiting the orifices of the mucous follicles, and in fg.3. 
they aflume a beautiful and regular appearance below the 
dilated parts of the cefophagus. It is very common for the 
mucous glands to be affembled in a regular and marked man- 
ner round the very termination of the efophagus, as a ia 
Plate Il. fig. 2. of the Anatomy of Birds. 

The cuticle, which inveits the efophagus, is generally fo 
thin and tender, that it might efcape obfervation. It is, 
however, fufficiently plain in many large birds, and almoft 
always vilible, upon the itfide of the crop or the other di-. 
lated parts, which are more expofed to fri€tion from extra- 
neous fubftances. The infenfible lining of the efophagus ter- 
minates abruptly at the zone of gaftric glands. 

Tt may be remarked with refpect to the efophagus of 
birds, that its-chief peculiarities confift in the on lize, oc- 
cafional enlargements, and number of mucous glands. ‘Thefe 
circumftances neceflarily depend upon the very fingular ftruc- 
ture of the ftomach, which we fhall next defcribe. fi 

Stomach. , 

The organ of digeftion in birds confifts of two parts ; one 
for producing the digeftive fluid ; the other the receptacle 
in which the converfian of the food is effeted. The ap- 
paratus for the fecretion of the gaftric juice is called, 


The Bulbus glandulofus, or the Zone of Gaftric Glands.— 
This part is fituated at the termination of the cefophagus, 
and appears in moft inftances to be the continuation of that 
tube. Jt has the fame cellular and mufcular coats, which 
obfcure its real ftruGture, when perceived externally, elpeci- 
ally in the graminivorous birds, wh ch have ftrong mufcles 
upon the efophagus. When the outer tunics are removed, 
a number of {mall glandular bodies are expofed, arranged 
with the moft perfect regularity, and clofely applied to each 
other. They affume an_indiftin@ granular appearance in 
fmall birds generally, and even {till more fo in thofe which 
fubiift on animal food, asthe accipilrine and pi/civorous birds 5 
hut in the ga//ine, and the large graminivorous water birds, 
as the fwan, the goofz, &c. the gaftric glands, when divefted 
of their coats, are readily difcovered, by the naked eye, to 
be fmall cylinders, or tubes, placed horizontally with refpeck 
to the parietes of the fiomach; the external end is clofe and 
of a round figure; the internal extremity of the tube is 
fomewhat concave, and contains a {mall foramen, which is 
applied to a corref{ponding hole in the internal membrane of 
the bulbus glandulofus. See Plate II. in the duatomy of 
Birds, fig. 1. a reprefents a number of the gaftric glands, 
with their external extremity expofed, by a portion of the 

-mufcular coat being removed ; and in fig. 2. Bie the ori- 

fices of thefe glands upon the internal coat of the {tomach, 
and ¢ the cut edge of the bulbus, with the cylinders as they; 
aré placed between the mufcular and intersal coats. The 
fubject of both the figures is the evild /wan. 

The gaftric glands commonly encircle the beginning of 
the ftomach as a perfe& and equal zone. In fome inftances, 
however, where they are not large, as in the rapacious and 
pifcivorous birds, they are more numerous at one part of the 
ftomach than another; fee Plate III. fz. 2. which exhibits 
the ftomach of the Aeron, b & the gaftric glands. 

The form of the bulbus is not quite regular in the offrich ; 
the ftru@ture of the glands alfo “is not the fame as in other 
birds: initead of being placed in regular and clofe order, 
they are difpofed in maffes of an unequal form and fize, 
feparated for fome diftance from each other. On making a 
fection of the maffes, they are found divided, or interrupted 
by proceffes of ftrong white cellular fubfance ; from which 
it would feem, that they are compofed of feveral glands, 
although there is but one foramen belonging to each mafs on 
the internal tunic of the bulbus. “The magnitude of the ori- 
fices of the galtric glands, even exceeds the proportion to be 
expected from the fize of the bird; being capable of receiving 
the head of a large pin, they ftand at the diftance of about 
the {th of aninch afunder, and do not open with perfect re- 
gularity upon the internal furface of the ftomach, being 
mott crowded towards the centre, where alfo their apertures 
are largeft ; the internal tunic of the oftrich, from thefe cir- 
cumftances, exhibits a worm-eaten appearance, 

The galtric glands in all birds like other parts, which 
produce an important fecretion, 2 endowed with an ex- 
treme degree of vafcularity. 

Some authors have defcribed a cuticular coat, on the in- 
ternal furface of the bulbus glandulofus, which they have 
compared to velvet on account of its foft and fpungy tex- 
ture; it appears, however, very doubtful, whether this covers: 
ing fhould be confidered a tunic or not 5; we have obferved 
that it is readily detached, and foluble in water ; it certainly 
bears no refemblance to the epidermis of the cfophagus, and 
ftill lefs to the fubftance which invetts the remaining portion 
of the ftomach, or gizzard. 

No very fatisfaétory experiments have yet been made up- 
on the nature of the digeftive fluid of birds. When itis ex 
preficd from the gaftric glands, which is the only mode of 

obtains 
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Obtaining it-pure, it is obferyed to be.of an afh or pale yel- 
‘Tow colour, turbid, and of a tenacious confiftence, Vike mu- 
cus. Spallanzani found it in feveral birds to have a bitter 
and falt tafte, which he attributed to admixture with fome 
of the fluids contained in the inteftines; he difcovered alfo, 
that the'turbidity and the colour were produced by the exit - 
-ence of a number of yellow particles, too minute to be dif 
stinétly feen without the aid of the microfcope, and which 
ina few hours fubfiding to the bottom, left the fupernatant 
liquor as tranfparent as water. He has remarked the yellow 
tinge to vary in intenfity, according to the f{pecies ; in the 
eagle, for initance, it is cineritious, and in the crow a red- 
dith yellow colour, like the yolk of an ege. 

A numberof the experiments performed by Spallanzani, 
although in fome inftances he failed, thew that the gattric 
fluid of carnivorous birds will a& upon vegetable matters ; 
and upon the other hand, that graminivorous birds can digeft 

- animal food: but his moit interelting and important experi- 
ment on the properties of the gaftric fluid, is that made to 
determine its powers of refiftine the operation of cold. “On 
“a very cold day in winter,”’ he fays, ‘1 expofed a {mall 
quantity (of the gaitric juice of the eagle) ina glafs, ona 
*‘ window, along with two other elafles containing water, 10 
« one of which was diffolved a quantity of common falt, fuf- 
ficient to give it a ftronger-talte than the gaftric fluid had. 
« The thermometers fet belide the plafles ftood at five degrees 
*¢ below o (twenty and three-fourths, Faren.). Ofthe three 
“liquors, the firlt that was frozen, was the common water, 
s* the next was thefalt water, and the laft was the gattric fluid. 
« When F carried them into my apartment, where the tempe- 
«yature was three and an half deg. above o. the firft that 
*¢ tha ved was the gaftric fluid, next the brine, and laftly the 
& water.”? The conclufion which neceflarily refults from this 
éxperiment is, that the gaftric juice of birds, and from ana- 
logy, that of other animals, is capable of refifting the ef- 
fecis of cold more than common fluids, or even thofe impreg- 
nated with a great quantity of falt; and therefore it may be 
confidered as poflefling fome degree of vitality. If this fup- 
pofition be admitted, it determines the nature of the digef- 
tive procefs, fo long a queftion in phyfiology. 

The gaftric fluid of the crow has been fubmitted to chemi- 
cal examination by Scopoli, by which he difcovered that it 
contained a quantity of gelatine and faponaceous fubftance, 
fome muriate of ammonia,-and phofphate of lime, with a 
large proportion of water. 

The fecond part of the organ of digefion of birds, is not 
lefs fingular than the ftru@ture juft deferibed ; it immediately 
fucceeds the zone of gaftric glands, and when in the natural 
fituation, occupies the left region of the abdominal cavity, in 
which pofition it is retained by the feveral reflexions of peri- 
toneum, which conttitute the air cells. From being the part 
into which the food is received in order to undergo the pro- 
cefs of digeftion, it has commonly received the diftinétive 
appellation of fomach: but it would feemmore confiftent, not 
only with the form of the digeitive organ in fome birds, and 
with its funétions in other animals, to apply the term flomach, 
both to the gaftric glands, and to the mufcular bag which im- 
mediately receives their fecretion, and the food; or for the 
greater convenience and clearnefs of defcription, the lower 
portion of the ftomach might be diftinguifhed from the 
bulbus glaadulofus, by the name of ventricle. 

The greatett variety exifts with refpe& to the ftruGture of 
this part of the organ of digeftion in birds: when it poffefles 
a certain degree of mufcularity, it is well known under the 
name of the gizzard; and when its mufcles are fo thin as to 
give it the appearance of a fimple bag, it is commonly, though 
erroneoufly, called a membranous ftomach. 


Foureroy attempted to eflablifh two clafles ef birds, ac- 
cording to the formation of their ftomachs, calling the one 
myogafiriquer, and the other hymenegaffriques, but thefe 
terms were only applicable to the two extremes. 

Vic d’ Azir has admitted three diftinGions in the ftruGure 
of the ventricle ; the firft that of the true gizzard, of which 
he gives inftances.in the gallina, the /qwan, the gon/e, &c.; the 
fecord where the mufcles which compofe the gizzard are 
not diftinct from the other parts, nor very itrongly marked, 
as in the “rufh and jey ; the third is the membranous {to- 
mach as it is called, which is found in the heron, eagle, cor- 
morani, &c. Seé-the introduction to Vic d’Azir’s great 
Syitem of Anatomy. : 

Thefe diitinGtons are not, however, juft; the gradation 
from the moft mufcular gizzard to the thinneft ventricle, is 
regular and uninterrupted ; in order to underftand which, 
and the other variations in fru@ture, it is neceflary that the 
true gizzard, or mnicular ftomach, be firft defcribed. 

The external form of this organ is ufually an irregular 
oval, the two ends of which are made of the great /ateral or 
digafiric mutcle. : 

This nufele conftitutes the principal mafs of the gizzard ; 
its attitude with refpec& to the bulbus clandulofus is oblique. 
The two fiefhy portions are united by means of a ftrong flat 
tendon, on each fide of the gizzard, which in the centre is 
diitinét from the parietes of the ventricle. 

The portionof the ftomach, which appears between the two 
flefhy maffes of the digaftric mufcle, and which is croffed by 
the tendon, belongs to the cavity of the ventricle; it iscom- 
pofed of flefhy fibres, pafling in feveral direGtions, as may be 
moft convenient for diminifhing the cavity. Many of thefe 
fibres are continued into the fubftance of the digaftric mufele, 
and others run in its outer margin, thus giving integrity and 
connexion to thefe two portions of the ventricle. See Platz 
II. fg. 1. in the Anatomy of Birds, which reprefents the ex- 
ternal appearance of the ftomach of the zwi/d_/wan, b6, the 
fiefhy parts of the digaftric mufcle, c, the tendon conneGing 
them to each other, d, the parietes of the ventricle on the 
fuperior part, e, the fame, inferiorly, f, the margins of the 
digattric mufcle, with fibres pafling along them. 

The difpofition of the fibres in the interior of the digaftric 
mufcle is exceedingly curious. They appear, upon a fuper- 
ficial view, to be arranged in thin concentric lamine, fepa- 
rated from each other by the moft delicate tendon. Thefe 
layers pafs to the lateral tendons on the circumference, fo 
that their force is exerted upon them. See Plate III. fig. 1. 
which is the feétion of the gizzard of the goo/e, aa, the two 
great maffes of the mufcular fubitance, 44, the tendons by 
which they are conneéted to each other. But if another 
fe€tion be made, parallel to the fides of the gizzard, or acrofs 
the concentric layers, we have found each of the lamine to 
be divided by a great number of delicate tendinous proceffes 
which form with each other {quares and triangles of various 
fhapes, producing a reticulation, not unlike a honeycomb. 
The extraordinary multiplication of mufcular fafciculi, which 
arifes from the lamellated and reticulated ftru€ture of the 
gizzard, creates a force which almoft furpailes calculation. 

On laying the gizzard open by cutting through the 
tendon, which is the thinneft part, it is cbferved to be co- 
vered internally with a rude, callous fubftance, of a dark 
brown colour; this is thin and pliable upon the portion of 
the ventricle, not inclofed by the digaftric mufcle, and par- 
takes of the motions of the cayity ; but when it covers that 
mufcle, it becomes as tough and inflexible as the hoof of a 
quadruped ; two oval furfaces are feen to project beyond the 
other parts; they are raifed upon the interior of the thickeit 
portions of the digaftric EO gE the horny se at 

: whea 


when paffiag over them acquires nearly the thicknefs of an 
“eighth of aninch. Plate Il. fig. 2. in the Anatomy of Birds, 

fhews the gizaard of the wild /wan laid open, dthe divided 
‘tendon, e the cuticular or horny covering of the gizzard, 

ending decidedly at the commencement of the inteftine, and 

below the zone of gaitric glands; at the latter place the edge 

is fhewn detached, ff the two prominent oval furfaces, ¢ ¢ 

the origin of the inteftine, which being cut off fhort on the 
~outfide permits the light to appear through it. 

The cavity of ‘the gizzard differs very much in fhape and 
extent from what might be expected, from the external 
figure of that organ. When all foreign matters have been 
expelled, the two prominent oval furfaces approach each 
other, leaving only a flit between them :-any thing that de- 
ferves the name of a cavity, is fituated above and below the 
place where the tendons crofs (fee Plate II. fig. 2.), for jutt 
within the tendon there is not cavity fufficient to contain the 
endofa finger. See Plate III. fig. 1. which fhewsa fection 
in which the two oval furfaces are applied to each other, 
leaving at either end the appearance of a round hole, by 
means of which the fuperior and inferior cavities of the ven- 
tticle have communication. 

When the horny or infenfible lining is removed, there ap- 

avs another coat to the gizzard. This is foft, fomewhat 
lees and endowed with vafcularity; it is intimately united 
to the mufcular fubftance of the ventricle, on one fide, and 
on the other affords a furface for the adhefion of the horny 
coat ; the connexion with which appears to depend upon the 
mutual infertion of villous proceffes, too fine to be diftinéily 
perceived by the naked eye. 

Such is the defcription of the mufcular ventricle, or ¢rue 
gizzard, asit exifts in the /waa, the goof, the duck, the phea- 
fant, ard common fowl, the pintado, the turkey, and a few 
others. In by far the greater number of birds, there is a 
deviation from the ftruéture of the gizzard. The digattric 
muicle is lefs powerful, its tendon 1s incorporated with the 
parietes of the ventricle ; the oval, or grinding furfaces, are 
little or not all diftinguifhable from the reft. of the cavity, 

-which is therefore of larger capacity; and, laftly, the fub- 
ftance lining the ventricle is lefs tough, thick, and hard, 
approaching more to the nature of cuticle. It would be 
endlefs to enumerate al] the different inftances of intermediate 
ftruéture, which we and others have obferved ; fuffice it to 
fay, that it exifts inalmoft all the paferes, or {mall birds which 
fubfift upon a mixed food, fuch as grain, worms, infects, and 
fruits; alfo in moft of the order /can/fores, and in many of the 
gralle and anferes, which are purfued as game. In ail which 
inftances the deviation from the true ftructure of the gizzard 
varies in degree according to the nature of the food ufed b 
the bird; nay, differs from this caufe in the fame individual. 
Thus the gu// hasa ftrong mufcular ventricle, when fed upon 


grain, which, if the bird be fupported by fifh, becomes fo 


thin as to approach the membranous ftomach. 
It is remarkable, that many birds which live upon grain 
and hard fubftances, have neither a very mufcular ventricle, 
-nor the horny integument very thick. ‘This is the cafe with 
all the fruthious birds, and fome galling, as the buflard. 
The ftomach of the gfrich is capacious ; the digaftric 
mufcle is thin, confidering the fize of the bird, and the na- 
ture of its food; and the cuticular coat is fo fot, that it has 
been aptly compared by feveral authors to flannel. The 
Parifian anatomifts defcribe the ftomach of the cafowary 
as being thinner than that of the wis and divided into 
two parts bya valvular projection of the inner coat. 
When the digaftric mufcle becomes fo thin as to forma 
mere layer of fibres, in clofe union with the other coats of 


the ftomach, and its tendons only fine aponeurofes, expanded 
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on each fide, the ventricle is termed membranous 3 an im- 
proper appellation, inafmuch as the very fame. parts exill, 
which belong to the powerful and mafly gizzard, although 
in adifguifed and diminifhed form, and unequal to the fame 
functions; affording thus.a curious example of the uniformity 
with which nature copies her own works. 5 NTs 

This {pecies of ftomach is almoft confined tothe accipitrine, 
or rapacious birds, and thofe amonglt the gralle and anferes, 
which feed on fith. The woodpeckers alfo pofiefs ity and pro- 
bably it may be found in fome foreign birds, which live on 
infects and foft fruits, : 

The fubftance lining the membranous ‘tomach is much 
thicker than common cuticle. It is occafionally foft, and 
almott of a gelatinous confiftence, and eafily detached from 
the internal coat of the ventricle, wae 

The fhape of this kind of {tomach is ufually a femi-oval, 
or the fection of anegg. Several of the pifcivorous birds, as 
the heron, bittern, pelican, &c. have, however, a fecond 
chamber, through which the food pafles in its way to the 
inteftine. See Plite LIL. inthe Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 2. 
is the ftomach of the devon; a the lower part of the acfo- 
phagus, appearing fmaller than it really is, from being 
thrown into. folds ; 6 the zone of gaftric glands, diftin@ly 
feen through the coats of the ftomach, in confequence of 


‘the cavity being diitended with a tranfparent fluid, and after- 
wards placed againit, the light. 


If Spallanzani had em- 
ployed the fame expedient, he could not have denied the 
exiltence of a diflinét glandular itruéture to the heron; ¢ the 
inferior part of the ftomach, chiefly compofed of mufcular 
fibres, fpreading in a radiated manner from the lateral apo- 
neurofis ; ¢d, which fupplies the place of the great tendons 
of the digaftric mufcle; e the fecond ftomach, furnifhed 


-with circular mufcular fibres; f the firft intefline arifing 


from the additional yentricle.. The communication between 


.the two ftomachs is very ftraight in the pelican. 


Having defcribed the ftructure of the digeitive organ of 
birds, it remains to confider its funGtions. In thofe cafes 
where the mufcular power of the ftomach is inconfiderable, 
and the cuticular coat thin and foft, digeftion is carried on 
in the fame way, as in man and other animals, with this dif- 
ference only, that the gattric fluid is furnifhed by a diftinct 
apparatus of glands, inttead of being fecreted by the whole 
furface of the cavity. In the true gizzard, however, 
we perceive an extraordinary departure from the common 
fructure of the orgaus of digeftion. This part fupplies the 
place of the teeth of other graminivorous animals. In its 
mechanic powers and aétion it refembles amill: the upper 
part ferves asthe receptacle forthe grains the two internal 
projecting oval: {urfaces correfpond to the mill ftones, and 
the firlt.inteftine recetves the fubftances in the ground or di+ 
vided ftate. The experiments made at the academy of Ci» 
mento, and thofe of Reaumur, Spallanzani, and others, 
fhew that the gizzard is a, machine of no ordinary powers. 
Thefe experiments confifted. in compelling birds to {wallow 
hard and unyielding fubftances, and, after fome hours, ex~- 
amining what were the effeéts produced upon them. 

When balls of glafs, or other brittle fubflances, were em- 
ployed, they were {pcedily reduced to powder: metals and 
precious ftones were indented jor abraded. © Spallanzani ins 
troduced into the gizzard of the turkey, and common fowl, 
leaden balls, armed in one inftance with twelve sharp needles, 
one quarter of an inch Jong; and in another, fet with as 
many lancet points, , Upon deltroying the birds 28 hours 
afterwards, the needles and lancets were found broken off, 
and marks of imprefhon appeared even upon the balls them- 
felves; and, what he contidered more extraordinary, the 
coatsof the gizzard were perfectly unhurt. When we con- 
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fider the immenfe ftrength which is obtained by the arrange- 
ment of the mufcular fibres in the gizzard, and the horny 
confiftence of its inner coat, there appears nothing incredible 
in thefe effe@s. And there is itill another circumftance, not 
before mentioned, which fully accounts for fuch extraordi- 
nary powers of trituration: every mufcular ftomach or giz- 
zard contains a number of fmall {tones or pebbles ; the tize 
of the ftones is proportioned to that of the bird. Their 
number is fubje€&t to vary from many accidental caufes. Two 
hundred have been reckoned in a turé-y-hen, and above a 
thoufand have been taken from the gizzard of one goo/e. 

Spallanzani denied that thefe {tones were at all required 
for the comminution of the food. He has endeavoured to 
fupport his opinion by feveral experiments, which are, how- 
ever, not clear or confiftent with each other, and in contra- 
diétion to general obfervation ; for it is well known, that 
birds do not thrive when they cannot obtain fmall ftones, 
and that it is part of the duty of the parent to provide them 
for their young, before they leave the neft. Spallanzani 
acknowledges that he could not procure any bird fo young, 
that it had not fome ftones in its gizzard; and therefore he 
was cbliged to rear pigeons and turkeyseven from the fhell, 
before he was able to fucceed. Birds, fo far from fwallow- 
ing flones from keennefs of appetite, or in miitake for food, 
feck out and fele& thofe mott {uitable to their purpofe, 
which are almoft all bits of quartz, of an equal fize, and a 
roundifh figure, with many imall fharp angles. 

Large birds, as the firuthious kind, the buftard, &c. are 
in the habit of {wallowing coins and pieces of metal, which 
neceffarily fuffer a reduction by the friction to which they are 
expofed ; and hence has arifen the ridiculous notion of the 
ofirich digefting iron. 

We have no hefitation in deciding, that the extraneous 
bodies found in the gizzard are abfolutely required for the 
perfect divifion of the food ufed by tkofe birds that employ 
them. In further proof of which opinion it may be men- 
tioned, that they are proportioned in quantity to the degree 
of mufcularity poffefled by the ventricle, and the nutritive 
quality of the food; and that thofe birds which have thin 
dtomachs, and live upon animal food, never defignedly fwal- 
jow ftones, or other indigeftible fubftances. \ 

In order to afcertain the mode of operation of the giz- 
zard in the living body, Reaumur opened feveral fowls 
during the procefs of digeftion. One inftance alone fhewed 
any motion in the part, which canfifted in alternate con- 
traGtions and dilatations, flowly and gradually performed. 
Spallanzani inftituted fimilar experiments upon feveral birds, 
with no better fuccefs, being feldom able to dete& the leaft 
motion ; and when he did perceive any, it was irregular, 
partial, and indiftin&. This he attributed to the violence 
committed by opening the animal’s body, which no doubt 
caufes the motions to be lefs ftrong and regular; but the 
gizzard’s exhibiting externally fo little aGtion, depends upon 
the difpofition of the fibres in the interior of the digaftric 
mufele, which are calculated, not for performing extenfive 
motions, but for exerting an immenfe concentrated force 
upon whatever may come within their influence. 

The moft fatisfa€tory, as well as convenient, mode of ex- 
amining the actions of the living gizzard is, to provide a 
very lean, young bird, which has thin parietes to the ab- 
domen. ‘The fide of the belly being deprived of feathers, 
all the motions of the gizzard can be both felt and feen. 
We have thus afcertained them to confift in alternate con- 
traGtions of the digaftric mufcle, and of the intermediate 
parts of the ventricle. When the mufcle acts, its figure is 
not perceptibly changed, but it feels as hard asa ftone: 
upon its relaxation, the parietes of the ventricle urge their 


contents again between the two grinding furfaces, when the 
mufcle repeats its powerful contraétion, by which the fub- 
ftances interpofed are fubmitted to a preflure like that of a 
vice, accompanied by a flight rolling motion of the furfaces 
upon each other. Thefe alternate actions fucceed each 
other very flowly, but with regularity. 

When the food and itones roll under the preffure of the 
digaftric mufcle, a found is heard exaétly like what is pro- 
duced by the tide coming upon a fhore, where there are 
many loofe ftones. ‘This occurs with the fame intervals of 
time, alfo, which are obferved between the flux and reflux 
of the tide ; and if the ear be applied to the body of the- 
bird, during the tine that the gizzard is in a¢tion, the 
found of the ebbing and flowing of the tide is imitated fo 
perfe&tly in loudnefs, and every other refpect, that it is 
difficult to conceive it is occafioned by any other caufe. 

During the time that the food 1s undergoing a very mi- 
nute divifion, in the manner deferibed, the gaftric juice is 
diftilled from the bulbus glandulofus in greater quantity 
than ufual, and a more intimate mixture is formed of the 
digeftive fluid and the triturated food, than could be accom- 
plifthed under any other circumftances; and therefore we 
may look upon the procefs of digeftion in graminivorous 
birds, as not only more complicated, but more perfe&t than 
it is in animals in general. 

Inteftines. 

Thefe are divided in birds, as in other animals, into 
great and {mall, although the terms are not very appro- 
priate; there not being in general any material difference in 
the magnitude of each. 

The /mall inteffines exceed the large yery much in length ; 
they are fituated chiefly in the anterior and right fide of the 
abdomen, where they are ftri€tly confined by the proceiffes 
of peritoneum, which form the air-cells. The convolutions 
of the inteftines are very regular, and confift in fucceffive 
doublings one fhorter than another, which give the appear- 
ance, on opening the abdomen, of a coil of rope, particu- 
larly in thofe birds which have the {mall inteftines of confi- 
derable length. This effeét depends upon the figure of the 
mefentery, which isnot compoied in quite the fame manner 
as in mammalia. 

The diftinétion of the fmall inteftines into duodenum, je-~ 
junum, andilium, is at all times to a certain degree arbi- 
trary, and is {till lefs allowable in birds. The only portion 
which deferves to be diftinguifhed from the reft of the tube, 
is the firft coil; which afcends on the right fide of the fto- 
mach, including in its reflection the pancreas, and receives 
the biliary and pancreatic dus. 

The length of the inteftines is determined ufually accord- 
ing to the nature of the food upon which the bird lives; they 
are longeft in the graminivorous, and very fhort in the acci- 
pitres. Many birds, however, which ufe a mixed food, ox 
even live altogether upon fifh, have the {mall inteftines of 
great length; this is the cafe with the heron, and feveral 
others. ‘The whole of the inteftines of the cormorant, ac- 
cording to the Parifian anatomifts, meafured feven feet long ; 
and what is difficult to explain, thofe of the du/tard and ca/- 
fowary, although large and graminivorous birds, were only 
four feet in length. ‘The different offriches difleQed by the 
Academy, varied materially with refpeét to the length of the 
inteftinal canal, one fubjeét meafuring fifty feet, another forty- 
two, a third thirty-three, and a fourth twenty-nine feet. 

There is very little peculiar to be noticed in the itructure 
of the {mall inteftines. They are, as in other animals, co- 
vered externally by peritoneum, have two layers of mufcular 
fibres, and their internal furface is furnifhed with thofe innu- 
merable fine vafcular procefles called vi//i. The graminivo- 
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rous birds have commonly the longeft villi; in the goof and 

fwan they are fingularly. beautiful, floating a confiderable 
way into the cavity of the inteftine. The birds of prey, and 
thofe which feed on fith, have the villi in general {fo {mall and 
indiftin@, that on a flight infpetion, the inner furface of 
the inteftine appears quite {mooth. The ow/, however, forms 
a remarkable exception to this obfervation in having long and 
pendulous villi. 

The vafcular proceffes upon the internal furface of the 
{mall inteftines of the ofrich do not pofiefs the ufual villous 
or hair-like form, but confiit of very thin plates, or lamellz. 
Thefe are fhort, with the edges fomewhat round, and placed 
notin fucceflion, but alternately one with refpe& to another, 
fo that each lamella ftands oppofite to the inter{pace of the 
two adjoining, by which means the furface of the inteftine 
puts on very exactly the appearance of twilled cloth. The 
ftruGture producing this effe& cannot be feen completely, as 
may be fuppofed, without a magnifying glafs. 

We have not obferved in birds any thing analogous to 
thofe projections of the internal coat of the imall inteftines, 
which in other animals are called velwule conniventes. The 
Academicians, however, relate that they found in the duflard 
the inner tunic of the ilium folded longitudinally, in the 
manner of the laft ftomach of ruminating animals, and that 
towards the extremity of this inteitine there were fome tranf- 
verfe wrinkles, which fupplied the place of the valve of the 
colon. 

Throughout the tra& of the inteftinal tube, we have dif- 
covered feveral clufters of mucous glands: where thefe are 
fituated, the internal coat appearsas if flightly ulcerated, or 
not unlike a dyfenteric inteftine, inflead of that regular 
dotted figure which the mucous glands commonly exhibit in 
mammalia. 

The great inteftines, as they are called, bear no fort of pro- 
portion to the {mall, in point of length: in many inftances, 
even where the latter are of confiderable extent, they do not 
exceed a few inches. They only admit of divifion into two 
parts; the cecal appendages, and the continuation of the 
tube until it terminates at the anus. The firft correfpond 
with the inteftinum ccecum of mammalia; and the other 
takes the place of the colon and re€tum; but which from 
its extreme fhortnefs and direét courfe to the anus, would 
appear to deferve only the name of rectum. 

The cecal appendages are fubje&t.to as much variety as 
perhaps any other part of the ftruture of birds. Generally, 
they are two in number; in which cafe, they arife rather ab- 
ruptly from oppofite fides of the inteitinal tube, about the 
place where the cenvolutions ceafe, and the inteitine becomes 
itraight. 

It may be received as a general rule, to which, however, 
there are fome ftriking exceptions, that the magnitude of the 
ceca is in proportion to the mufcularity of the ftomach ; we 
accordingly meet with this organ of the greateft fize, and 
the ftrongeit characters in the galling and other graminivo- 
rous birds, from which it will be found moft convenient fir 
to take the defcription. 

The ceca in thefe birds commonly afcend for fome way 
quite clofe to each fide of the inteftine, from which they 
arife ; during which they are lefs than the other parts of the 
inteftinal canal; they then make a flight curve outwards, 
and become fomewhat enlarged, and towards the fuperior 
extremity they gens diminifh before their termination in the 
cul de fac. Thefe parts reach up in the abdomen to near the 
liver, and often make a flight curve round the {pleen; they 
are connected to each other, and to the inteftine between 
them, and alfo retained in their relative fituation in the ab- 
domen, by reflections of peritoneum, of which fome are ana- 
logaus to the mefo-colon and mefo-reétum, and others con- 


tribute to the formation of the air-cells: See Plate THI. in 
the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 3. reprefents thofe parts in the 
pintado, or guinea-hen; a the latt portion of the {mall inteftine 
placed between the two caeca, 44 the ceca, c the rectum, ddd 
the peritoneum conneéting thofe parts, ¢ a procefs of perito- 
neum paffing acrofS from the top of one coecum to another. 
Ifthe ceca be flit open, it is found that they communicate 
with the reGtum by an aperture which is fmaller than their 
own cavity at the place; and confequently, any fubftance 
will pafs with difficulty into them from the other inteftines, 
and likewile be obftructed in its return. 

Juft within the entrance of each caecum, there is a cluf- 
terof mucous glands, which appear like two {pots of ulcera- 
tion, Thete are particularly ufeful in this fituation to {mooth 
the paflage of fubitances in and out of the ceca. 

The contra&ted parts of the coeca are in fome degree vil- 
lous on the inner furface, and refemble in ftru€ture the reft 
of the inteftinal canal; but the dilated parts are deprived of 
villi, poflefs very little vafcularity, appear to have few, if any, 
muicular fibres, are without mucous glands, and are little 
better than fimple membranous tubes. Thefe parts contain 
the exuvie of the food. 

All the ufes which the ceca ferve to animals are certainly 
not yet known; and the functions of thefe organs in birds 
are amongtt the leaft underftood. The magnitude of their 
ceeca is not always in proportion to the apparent neceflity 
for fuch refervoirs; often, where they might be expected 
large, they are {mall, or abfent altogether, and fometimes, 
where the nature of the food would not feem to need thefe 
repofitories, they are of confiderable fize. With the view of 
determining their ufes, they were removed from the living 
hen, and the confequence is faid to have been, that the ant- 
mal would not admit any food from the crop into the giz- 
zard, from which it might be inferred, that thefe organs 
ferve other and more important purpofes in the animal 
economy, than mere refervoirs of excrement; that, how- 
ever, they are employed as a fort of temporary fewers, to 
receive the undigefted parts of the food, 1s obvionfly true ; 
and that in doing fo, they anfwer an ufeful purpofe, appears 
to be proved, in defpite of many exceptions, by the more 
numerous inftances of their bearing a decided relation to the 
digettive organs, and the quality of the food. 

The fame ftruéture which has been defcribed in the guinea 
heny or pintado, is to be found with little variation in all 
the galline except the pigeon, and in the herbivorous anferes, 
fuch asthe /wan, the goof, Se. 

Daudin defcribes the coeca of the heath-cock (tetrao uro- 
gallus), and of the white grous (tetrao lagopus), as grooved or 
fluted longitudinally. 

The coeca of the offrich are different from thofe of other 
birds; they are large where they commence, and diminifh 
gradually towards their termination; they fuffer many con- 
volutions in confequence of a longitudinal band upon the 
poiterior fide, which is only two-thirds of their length ; they 
are facculated, or divided into loculi, throughout their whole 
extent, by means of a valvular proje@tion of the internal 
coat, which winds in a {piral manner, fimilar to the valve of 
the caxcum in the sare and rabjz in mammalia, or the ray 
and /bark kind amoneft fith. 

The fpiral lamina is about dive lines in breadth, but Be- 
comes fomewhat lefs towards the extremities of the cceca. 
This lamellated {tru€ture is continued for fome way into the 
other great inteftine, and cven into the {mall inteftines ; not, 
however, as one {fpiral valve, but in feveral traniverfe pro- 
jeCtions, which havea femilunar figure, and are placed alter- 
nately, fo that one lamella is received between two others, 
in the manner of the denticuli of the bivalve thel!s. Plate 
III, fg. 4, is a portion of the firlt part of the great inteftine 
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er colon of the offrich, reprefented of the natural fize and cut 
acrofs to fhew thé femicircular lamina on the infide, 

The effect of this ftructure is obvioufly the retention of 
the excrementitious part of the food for a longer time in 
the ceca; which is accomplifhed in other inftances by 
the {mallnefs of the.aperture through which thefe parts 
communicate with the other inteftines. This organ is not 
fimilar in the other /ruthious birds. According to the 
Parifian diffeftors, the caffoqwary is not provided with any 
eecum. In the caffowary, or (with more propriety) offrich, 
of New Holland, we have found two cecal appendages, 
which opened into the re€tum by orifices not much larger 
than pin-holes. The internal furfaces had none of ‘the la- 
mjnz, or valvular projections, but were furnifhed with fine 
vafcular flocculi, fimilar to thofe of the {mall inteftines of 
the ofrich ; with this difference, that in the New Holland 
bird, they are placed longitudinally, and are more loofe and 
pendulous, looking fomewhat like lacerated portions or 
Shreds of the inner coat of the inteftine. 

In by far the greater number of birds the ccecal appen- 
dages are too {mall to ferve any purpofe, and appear only 
as ufelefs imitations of the ftru€ture defcribed in the gramini- 
varous kinds. Many, that live on a mixed food, and whofe 
ftomachs are of an intermediate ftreneth, amongit the larger 
paferes, the pice of Linneus, the gralle, and the an/ires, 
have two ceeca meafuring in length ufually about twice or 
thrice the width of the inteftine from which they take their 
origin. See Plate III. fg. 5. which exhibits thefe parts in 
the gull. Cceca of this fize have hardly any cavity, and 
feldom receive any of the contents of the other inteftines ; in 
the {mall paferes, which feed upon feeds, as the /parrow 
and fiach tribes, the ceeca bear a full lefs proportion to the 
lize of the reft of the inteftinal canal; fee fiz. 6. of Plate 
UII. in which the ceeca are reprefented as they are commonly 
found in thofe birds. 

In the pigeon the cecal proceffes are fo fmall, that they 
efcaped the notice of fo accurate an anatomift as Severinus, 
who defcribed the pigeon as wanting them altogether. Fig. 7. 
of Plate I11. exhibits their appearance in the dove. 

"Phe carnivorous birds of all others have the cceea of the 
fmalleft dimenfions; fo much fo, in many inftances, that 
their exiftence has been often denied. Jig. 8. of Plate ITI. 
is.copied from the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Paris ; 
it. fhews the flight dilatation which was found in the dald 
buzzard (falco halietus, Linn.) in place of the cecal pro- 
ceffes. On the internal fide, however, this enlargement was 
furnifhed with a valvular membrane, by which a pouch was 
farmed on each fide. 

The ew/ appears a very remarkable exception to the com- 
mon ftructure of the aceipitres, which refpect to the formation 
of the cceca, which both in figure and magnitude are fimilar 
to thofe partsin the ga//ina. It is difficult to account for 
this fingularity, unlefs it be fuppofed neceflary to receive the 
sndigeitible parts of the animals, which this bird fwallows 
entire. 

Some of the pi/eivoraus birds, as the heron, &e. have only 
one cecal proceis; it is very fhort, and in the Aeron termi- 
nates ina pointed: manner. See Plate ILI. fig. 9. 

‘There are inftances of the cecal appendages being alto- 
gether wanting. They have not been found m the caffo- 


wary, the cormorant, the bitiern (ardea flellaris), the parrot, - 


and the wood-pecker. 
That portion of the inteftinal canal. which ‘correfponds:to. 


the colon and rectum of mammalia, as already obferved, is: 


very fhort in birds. In its external characters, it refembles 
the reit of the inteftinal canal, of which it appears to. be 
fimply the continuation. The internal furface is provided 
with villi, which, however, are not fo long and delicate as. 


thofe of the {mall inteftines, They are rather very minute 
eminences than villous proceffles, efpecially towards the ter- - 
mination of the reétum, at which place they often afflume a 
decided granular appearance. The inner furface of the rec- 
tum in the New Holland oftrich, however, prefents an excep- 
tion to this obfervation; it is covered with fine and truly 
hair-like proceffes ; in this bird alfo the internal coat of the 
great inteitine is flightly folded or wrinkled tranfverfely, in - 
a manner fomewhat fimilar to the valvule conniventes of the 
{mall inteftines of the human fubject. 

The termination of the re€tum in birds is very ufually - 
called the cloaca, on account of its receiving, as a common 
fink or fewer, both the excrements of the inteftines and the 
urine. There is at this place a dilatation of the gut, which 
is often only a flight and gradual enlargement juft within the - 
margin of the anus; but fometimes it fwells out fuddenly 
into a pouch or fack. A remarkable example of which oc-. 
curs in the parrot; fee P/ate 1V. in the Anatomy of Birds, - 


jg. 1. a the rectum, 4 the pouch. 


The cloaca of the du/lard has been found large enough - 
to contain an egg. It is of an oval form; it is fituated* 
about an inch from the anus, and the rectum again expe-- 
riences a contra¢tion previous to its termination in the vent. 
See fig. 2. of Plate IV. in the Anatomy of Birds ; a, the rec~— 
tum before it enters the pouch ; 4, the pouch laid open te- 
expofe its interior ; c, the contraction within the anus. 

In the cfrich, this dilatation is of great fize; being capa- 
ble of receiving one’s two fiits, according to the report both 
of the anatomifts of the French academy, and of Mr. War 
ren, who publithed a difie¢tion of this bird, in the Philofo-- 
phical Tranfations, fee N° 394. p. 153. 

The ufe which the anal pouch anfwers is almoft too ob- 
vious to be mentioned, which is that of a temporary accom>- 
modation to the excrements of the bird, by which their ejec- 
tion is rendered lefs frequent. ; 

The cloaca is furnifhed with fomewhat ftronger mufeular 
fibres than the reft of the inteftine, and is invelted with a re-. 
fleGtion of cuticle, which in the larger birds is very palpable. 
Conneéted with-the cloaca, there is a bag, or purfe, which, . 
taking the name of the anatomitt who firit defcribed it, is . 
called burfa Fabricii. ; 

‘Fhe purjfe-of Fabricius is ufually of an oval or round +, 
ficure, deprefled-on the anterior and pofleror fides, and*: 
thence always appearing empty. It is furnifhed with a nar- 
row procefs, or neck; which is moft contra&ted about its. 
middle. Its fituation is on the back part of the cloaca, to 
which it is clofely conne&ed, being inclofed in the fame re-" 
fle€tion of peritoneum -which envelopes the re&tum. When. 
the peritoneum is diffected of, it is found to be a diftin& bag 
or fack,- united only to the re€tum by means of its neck, 
which paffing obliquely in the coats of the cloaca, opens . 
into the sarin by a flit-fhaped aperture. The internal 
coat of the, cloaca projects over the opening like a pent- 
houfe, and performs the office of a valve, readily allowing 
the contents of the bag to pafs-out, but ftanding in the way 
of any regurgitation from the inteitme. See Plate IV. of’ 


jig. 2. and the purfe of Fabricius in the dz/fard which is of ; 


an oblong fhape in this bird ; ¢, the fit by which it commu- 
nicates with the cloaca. 

The fize of. this bag is in general fairly proportioned to 
that-of the bird in which it is found. _ In the du/fard it has 
been ftated to be two inches long; in the goo/é, it meafures 
about an inch and a quarter inslength, and half an inch in 
breadth ; and in the /parrow, it is about a quarter of an 
inch long, and half as broad. ‘ 

The external fide of the burfa is fmooth and equal, but 
the internal part is thrown into deep ruge. The folds are 
difpefed in an arborefcent form, and branch off with great- 
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regularity from a ftem which is lodged in the neck of the 
bag. See Plate IV. jig. 3. in which the purfe of the goofe 
is delineated, with its cavity laid open, to exhibit the folds 
upon the inner furface. 

When more clofely examined, the ffruGure of this part is 
very curious. Under the peritoneal covering, it is furrounded 
by a very delicate expanfion of mufcle, the fibres of which 
take a tranfverfe direGtion. The internal tunic of the 
purfe is made of a thin pellucid membrane, and the folds 
which have been decribed, confift entirely of glandular bo- 
dies, which are tuo mimute to be diftinguifhed with the naked 
eye. By employing a leas of common magnifying powers, we 
have difcovered them to bear a great refemblance to the gai- 


tric glands, being, hike them, little cylmders, which areper-- 


forated at one extremity to give paflage to their fecreted 
fluid ; indeed, the only: difference which appears between 


them, is, that the glands of the purfe are fhorter, being {o- 


much comprefled in fome inftances, that they are nearly of. 
an annular form. Fiz. 4. of Plate TV. exhibits a portion 
of the burfa of the goof, highly magnified ; a, a, the glands 


compofing , the folds;.4, &, the fpaces leit between the- 


folds, which conitit only of the tunics of the purfe. 

The fluid produced’ by thefe glands, and of which the 
purfe ailvays contains a greater or lefs quantity, appears to 
differ in no refpect from common mucus. ‘The neceflity, 
however, for fo ample a fupply of mucus, as thefe glands 
are capable of furnifhing, does not feem very plain, efpe: 
cially when it is confidered that the purfe of Fabricius “is 
not met with in all birds. Amongft others, the parrot is 
without it, as appears by fig. 1. of Plate IV. in the Anato- 
my of Birds; and yet the parrot has a very large cloaca, and 
might thence be fuppofed to need this glandular-apparatus, 
even more than many birds, admitting its ufe to be the fe- 
cretion of a mucous fluid, to fheath the cloaca againit the 
acrimony of the excrement and urine. 

Although the funGtions of the purfe of Fabricius cannot 
be ftated-with certainty, it may be conje€tured that they are 
not unimportant, from the delicacy of its organization, and 
its being fo rarely wanting. There are a number of black 
points to be feen within the anus of the parrot, which ap- 
pear like the orifices of mucous glands: may not thefe fu- 
perfede the neceffity of the purfe in this bird? 

“The exerements of birds have been afcertained by Vauque- 
lin and others, to poffefs an acid. This is increafed by fer- 
mentation, into which feculent matters rapidly tend, and as 
it- proceeds, the acid gives place to ammonia, which’ is 
evolved, towards the end of the procefs, in great abundance. 
The dung of the pigeon is found to contain an acid of a pecu- 
liar kind, which is increafed by the mixture of the feces 
with water. It is from its chemical properties that the dung 
of pigeons becomes fo ferviceable as a manure, and that it 1s 
employed in the procefs of fome manufactures, and for do- 
meftic purpofes, fuch as cleanfing clothes, &c. 

Vauquelin has alfo analyfed the fixed parts of the excre- 
ments of fowls, which being compared with thofe of the food, 
afforded fome very fingular and important refults. 

For this purpofe he fed a hen for ten days upon oats, of 
which fhe confumed during that time 11,111,843 grains troy 
weight ; thefe contained 

136,509 grains of phofphate of lime, 
219.548 filica, 


3 51057 < 
In the courfe of thefe ten days the hen laid four eggs ; 
the fhells of which yielded 98,776 grains of phofphate of 
lime, and 453,417 grains of carbonate of lime. The whole 


quantity of excrement ejected during the ten days contained . 
175,529 grains of phoiphate of lime, 58,494 grains of car- 
bonate of lime, and 185,266 grains of filica. The amount, 
therefore, of the fixed parts dilcharged from the fy item dur. . 
ing this period were as follows: 
2745305 grains of phofphate of lime, 
511,911 grains of carbonate of lime, . 
185,266 filica, 


Given out 971,482 
Taken in 356,057. 
Surplus 615,425. 


Hence it appears, that the quantity of folid matter parted - 
with by the fyitem during ten days, exceeded the quantity-- 
taken in by 615,425 grains. : 

The amount of the filica received was 219,548 grains, 

The quantity given out was only 185,266 grains, 


Deficient 345282 grains. 
Confequently there difappeared, during ten days 
grains of filica. aE Beets Bes 
The quantity of phofphate of lime 


taken in was = = - 136,509 grains 
That given out was - - sae oe 
137796 


There’muft have been formed, by digeftion in this fowl, 
no lefs than 137,796 grains of phofphate of lime, as well as 
511,911 grains of the carbonate of lime. It may thence be 
prefumed, that lime (and perhaps phofphorus) is nota fim- - 
ple fubftance, but compounded of ingredients which exiit in 
oats, water, and air, which were the only matters that could 


' be introduced into the body of this fowl; asa quantity of fili- - 


ca.had difappeared, it might be fuppofed, that it had contri- 
buted to the formation of the additional produ@s; but if fo, . 
it muft. have entered into combination with a great quantity 
of fome other fubftance.. See Annal. de Chim. xxix. 16. 

Notwithitanding thefe experiments were conduéted by the 
ableit chemift of the age, they ought not perhaps to be af- 
fented to without being repeated under every-circumftance 
which could lead to the deteétion of any error-that might - 
poflibly arife. ; 

This is not only neceffary: on account of the extraordi- - 
nary nature of the refults, which could only be produced by. 
a creative power in the aflimilating organs of the animal: 
but from other analogous experiments yielding refults of a. 
contrary kind. Dr. Fordyce, for inftance, found that a cer- 
tain quantity of calcareous matter was required by birds 
during the period of laying ; and if the bird was deprived of 
this, the fhell never was formed, and the bird frequently . 
died from the eggs not coming properly forward. The me- 
thod he adopted to prove this was fimple. and fatisfactory B: 
he took a number of canary birds, when about to Tay; fome 
he inclofed, fo that they could have no accefs to any cal- 
careous matter ;,and to others he gave a piece of old mortar 
which they fwallowed with avidity, and they laid their eggs 
as ufual ; whilft, on the other hand, thofe birds he had not 
furnifhed with the mortar were unable to produce eggs, 
and in feveral inftances died. . See Fordyce on Digeftion 
p- 25 & 26. ; a 

Liver. . 

This vifcus is fituated about the middle of the common 
cavity of birds. . Its form, as in. other animals, is much in- 
fluenced by the fhape of the parts which are immediately ad- 
jacent, The left fide lics on the ftomach, the right covers 
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the inteftines, and the apex of the heart is accommodated in 
the middle, and wherever the liyer comes into contaét with 
thefe parts, it receives in a degree an impreffion of their form. 

Vic d’Azir, in his great fyftem of anatomy, fays, that 
the liver of birds is divided into only two lobes; and Cuvier 
has repeated the affertion in his Tableau Elementaire de 
lV’ Hiftoire Naturelle. The obfervation, neverthelefs, is not 
in all cafes ftriétly true. In many birds there is a third lobe, 
fituated at the back of the liver, between the right and left 
lobes: this appears to be analogous to the lobulus {pigelii of 
the human fubject, both from its moft ufual figure, and from 
its pofition, See Plate 1V. of the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 5. 
reprefents the liver, &c. of the goo/e reviewed on the potte- 
rior or reverfe fide ; a the right lobe reaching lower down 
than the other, and exhibiting impreffions correfponding to 
the convolutions of the inteftines; 4 the left lobe, with two 
prominent parts, and a depreffion extending along the lobe 
between them; c the third, or intermediate lobe. In the 
common fowl, the left lobe is cleft on the anterior part fo 
deeply as almoft to form two lobes on the left fide. The 
French academicians allow three lobes to the liver of the 
cormorant ; they are all very {mall. A third lobe has been 
deferibed alfo in the pigeon by Borrichius, and in the /wan 
by Bartholine. The liver of the offrich confilts of four im- 
perfect lobes, 

There is confiderable variety in the fhape and relative fize 
of the two principal lobes; generally the right lobe much 
exceeds the other in bulk, and is fomewhat longer. ‘This 
character of the lobes is to be feen in the liver of the goo/e, 
Plate 1V. fig. 5. but is more remarkable in the cafowary, 
and even {till more fo in the du/fard, in which the right 
lobe defcends to the bottom of the belly ; both lobes are 
fhort in the eagle, the Indian cock, the parrot, the owl, and 
many others; and in the eag/e the left lobe has the greater 
bulk. 

The two lobes are nearly of equal fize in the heron kind, 
and both long-fhaped. However much the livers of birds 
may differ in external forms, the internal ftructure is the 
fame in all cafes, as we have proved by numerous obferva- 
tions. ‘The fecretory veflel is produced from the veins of 
the neighbouring vifcera, as in mammalia, and after entering 
the liver by the depreffion or fiffure on the lower furface, 
which correfponds to the porte or gates of the human liver, 
it is diftributed throughout the fubitance of the organ, and 
terminates in the fame manner as the vena portey i. e. in fine 
radii, or penicilli towards the furface of the liver. 

Ass there is no mufcular feptum between the thorax and 
abdomen of birds, their liver has not the advantage of that 
mode of conneétion, which is called in mammalia the coronary 
ligament: it is however amply fupplied by the duplicature 
of peritoneum, which correfponds to the falciform ligament ; 
this procefs divides the two principal lobes, pafling deeply 
between them ; it is conneGied to the peritoneum, which 
forms the air cells, in the fides and back part of the abdomen, 
as incorporated with the pericardium, and joins the flernum 
and the linea alba on the fore part of the abdomen, and then 
becomes reflected on each fide of the common cavity, which 
is thus divided almoit for its whole extent, in the fame man- 
ner as the mediaftinum divides the thorax in mammalia. The 
extended attachment, which is in this way procured for the 
liver, renders this vifcus more fteady in its fituation than it is 
in other animals, which birds require on account of the rapid 
and violent motions of their bodies during the act of flying. 
As the falciform ligament goes on to the fore part of the 
cavity, the margin which forms the round ligament is ne- 
ceflarily wanting, but the remains of the umbilical vein 


may be traced running between the dup'icature of the peri- 
toneum. 

The ga/l-bag, or refervoir of the fecreted fluid of the liver, 
in almoit every inflance where it exifts, is fituated upon the 
lower furface of the right iobe, fomewhat nearer its central 
than its external edge. It is commonly received into a flight 
depreffion of the liver, fo that about one-half of the bag is 
brought into contact with that vifcus, nothing being inter- 
pofed between them but the conne¢ting cellular fubitance. 
The furface of attachment is occafionally lefs extenfive ; 
thus in the eagle, buflard, and cormorant, the bag ftands out 
from the liver being only united to it by one end. 

The form of this bag is commonly that of an egg, or a 

lobe, or often fomething between thefe two figures. Ina 
i inftances it is elongated, as in the éuflard and caffowary ; 
it meafured in the latter bird only one inch in diameter, al- 
though it is feven inches in length, 

The ftruCture of the ga/l-bag appears to differ in no refpect 
from that defcribed in mammalia; its coats difcover no trace 
of mufcular fibres, and its internal furface exhibits the fame 
kind of reticulation or net-work which is found in the gall- 
bladder of the human fubjeét. See P/ate IV. and fig. 5. in 
the Anatomy of Birds; the letter d indicates the gall-bag of 
the goofe viewed particularly in its natural pofition ; the re- 
ticulated ftructure is vifible on the outfide, but to bring it 
more perfectly into view the cavity is expofed by the remo- 
val of a portion of the bag. 

The bile does not flow into the gall-bag by regurgitation 
from the common duét, but is conveyed direGtly thither by 
means of a particular tube defigned for that purpofe. This 
dué& arifes from the right lobe, paffes on the fide of the bag, 
which is in contaét with the liver, then becomes involved in 
the coats of the cy{t, which it perforates about the diftance 
of one-third from the pofterior end. 

The orifice by which the duct opens into the cavity of the 
bag, is very {mall, and is furrounded by a {mooth projection 
of the inner membrane, which added to the obliquity of the 
du, affords the effect of a valve, and entirely prevents any . 
return of the fluid upon the liver; for the more the cyft is 
diftended, the more preffure will be laid upon the duét, in 
its paflage. 

1t would feem that the cyfto-hepatic du& is fituated nearly 
in the {ame way in all birds, where it exilts, but the prefent 
defcription is taken from the gao/e. See Plate 1V. and fig. 5. 
in which e points out the termination of the dué in the gall- 
bag, upon the papilla above-mentioned, and the courfe of the 
duét alfo is to be indiitinG@ly feen behind the tunics of the 
cyft. 

yThe duéls which carry the bile to the inteftines, are two in 
number, the Aepatic and the cyfic. The firlt arifes by two 
branches, generally from the nght and left lobes of the liver, 
and while within the fillure or porte of the liver, they unite to 
form the trunk which proceeds to its infertion in the intefline, 
and ufually crofles the duét of the gall-bag in its way thither. 

The cy/lic dud comes forth abruptly from the moft pofte- 
rior part of the gall-bag, which is not prolonged into a neck, 
asin other animals. ‘The duét makes a turn round the end 
of the bag, along the fide of which it then proceeds fo 
clofely applied, that upon a flight examination it might be 
fuppofed to commence from that part, or even from the an- 
terior end of the cyit. 

The cyttic and hepatic du€ts never unite to form the 
duétus communis, as in many animals; but proceed di- 
ftinétly to the inteftine, into which they always enter fepa- 
rately ; fometimes very near each other, and at others re- 
moved to alittle diftance. Two hepatic dués fare hepa 
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found in the Indian cock or curaffow, which alfo had a dif- 
tin& infertion in the inteftine, 

The part of the inteftines where the biliary ducts pene- 
trate, is commonly at the conclufion of the firit doubling 
or convolution, which occurs after the origin of the inteftine 
from the ftomach ; or, in other words, it might be faid to 
be at the termination of the duodenum. The bile duct of 
the ofrich is very large and enters the inteftine near the 
ftomach. 

As in mammalia, the paflage of the duéts through the 
coats of the duodenum is fomewhat oblique, and they open 
upon a papilla or prominence of the internal coat, thus 
gaining the effe& of a valve, and preventing the regurgitation 
of their fluid. In addition to which, the éufard is deferibed 
as having a fold of the inner coat of the inteftine project- 
ing over the orifices of the biliary and pancreatic ducis, 

Plate IV. and fg. 5. in the Anatomy of Birds, exhibits the 
origin, courfe, and termination of the biliary ducts in the 
gooje; f the hepatic duét, formed of two branches in the fif- 
fure of the liver: g the origin of the cyftic du& from the 
end of the bag, appearing internally like a puckered 
hole; 4 its courfe behind the hepatic duét, beyond which 
it terminates in the inteftine ; 77 the firft convolution of the 
inteftine ; & the portion from which the gizzard has been 
cut away; / the commencement of the fecond fold of the 

“Anteftines, or the beginning of the jejunum. 

Both the cyftic and hepatic duéts of the gu/? become 
flightly enlarged juit at their infertion in the inteftine, which 
is produced not fo much from a dilatation of their cavity as 
a thickening of their coats. The more minute ftru€ture and 
the functions of the bile duéts are in every refpe& analogous 
moft probably to thofe of the fame parts in other animals. 
A very curious obfervation has been made on this fubjeé by 
Borrichius, which deferves to be mentioned. He openeda 
pigeon while yet alive, and difcovered in the hepatic du@ a 
pulfatory motion, by which it was alternately diftended and 
emptied of its contents, the intervals between each contrac- 
tion’ were fomewhat longer than they occur between the 
fyftole and diaftole of the heart. If this had been related 
by a lefs accurate anatomift than Borrichius, one would be 
led to fufpe&t that a blood-veffel had been miftaken for the 
biliary du& ; but he watched the moment that the aétion of 
the heart fubfided, and ftill the du& was alternately emptied 
and diftended with a green fluid as before. 

The gall-bag is occafionally wanting in birds, and it fhould 
be remarked, that this irregularity is not governed by any 
general rules of ftruGture, as two fpecies which agree in every 
other refpe€t, are obferved to differ in this; nay, according 
to the French academicians, the gall-bag is not conftantly 
found even amongft the individuals of the fame fpecies; thus 
in diffeGting fix demoifelles of Numidia (arda virgo), it was 
abfent in two of them, and the others had it very f{mall. 
Amongft ten pintados, alfo, they only met with the gall- 
bag twice, and differing very much both in fize and thape ; 
and in thefe inftances where the bag was abfent the hepatic 
du& was found very large. 

The fpecies known to be deprived of the gall-bag, are the 
oftrich, the parrot, the pigeon, the bittern, the crane, andthe 
cuckow ; in fome of thefe, dilatations of the duéts have been 
obferved which may be fuppofed to fupply in a degree the 
office of the gall-bag, which appears from this, as well as 
other circumitances, to be fimply a refervoir for the bile, and 
not an organ for working any change in the properties of 
that fluid. Being, therefore, a conyenient, rather than a 
neceflary ftru¢ture, its abfence need not be expefted to be 
marked with any clear relation to the other funétions of the 
animal economy. 
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No experiments -have yet been inftituted with the defign 
of procuring a chemical analyfis of the bile of birds ;. it.is 
moit probable, however, that thefe would difcover nothing 
peculiar, as in fenfible properties, fuch as colour, tafte, &c. 
it perfectly refembles the bile of mammalia. 

The Pancreas 

Confifts of two diftin& glands, for the moft part, in birds, 
Their common fituation is between the coil of the firft in- 
teftines, towhich they are very firmly bound by their peri- 
toneal coat; they have a very elongated figure, furnifhed 
with decided fides, angles and edges, which are irregularly 
notched or indented. Thefe clefts mark out imperfe@ly 
the original lobules of which the glands are compofed. They 
appear to voflefs the fame internal ftru@ure which is de- 
feribed in mammalia, though not fo palpably as to be difco- 
vered without fome pains; to a flight obfervation their fub- 
flance feems to be a white homogeneous mafs, inftead of 
that congeries of lobules, cells, blood-veffels, and dués, 
which really enter into its compofition, Each of the glands 
produces a principal duét, which feparately runs in the re- 
fleGtion of peritoneum, into which inteftine they are inferted, 
at a variable diftance from each other, in the manner of the 
two biliary duéts. Their entrance is, with fearce an excep- 
tion, adjacent to that of the bile duéts, and often fo near 
that one projection of the internal coat of the intedtine 
ferves for the termination of all the ducts. 

See Plate IV. in the Anatomy <f Birds, in fig. 5. the letters 
1m indicate the two pancreatic glands of the goofe, alittle fe- 
parated from each other, and their other peritoneal connec- 
tions, to exhibit more clearly their figure ; 7 the ducts from 
each gently curved in.their paflage to the inteftine. The 
pancreatic and biliary duéts are at a confiderable diftance in 
the offrich and the gull, In the firft, as already mentioned, 
the hepatic du& enters the intefline near the ftomach; but 
the pancreatic duct paffes as ufual into the lait portion of 
the duodenum, The pancreatic duéts of the gu// penetrate 
the duodenum at its commencement, whilft the biliary pre- 
ferye nearly the common fituation. It is not very unufual 
for thefe duéts to enter the inteftine alternately, or for the 
two pancreatic to pafs between the two biliary ; this may 
be obferved in the eag/e, the heron, Sc. 

Confiderable varieties have been defcribed in the number, 
external figure, and magnitude, &c. of the pancreas in dif. 
ferent birds. The French academicians have reprefented it 
asa fingle gland, with only one dué& in the ofrich and caffaa 
wary. Inthe latter it was extremely {mall in proportion to 
the fize of the bird, being only two inches long, and its du@ 
aline anda half inlength. In the eagle it appeared to be 
fingle, although in one inftance it fent forth two duéts, and 
in another three ; it was enlarged and round at the head, at 
which place it was perforated by the hepatic duét in its way 
to the inteftine. They alfo deferibe that this gland varies in 
different individuals of the fame fpecies; thus in one curafow 
they found the pancreas double, and in another fingle. De 
Graef in mor {Re found three pancreatic duéts, and alfo in 
the pigeon, and Bartholin obferved ouly one pancreatic duc 
in the peacock, 

The Spleen 

Has been defcribed as occupying different fituations by 
different authors. Thus Cuvier, and other anatomifts, have 
{tated its common pofition to ke the middle of the mefentery, 
The French academicians found it clofely adhering to the 
fide of the ventricle, in one fpecies of eagle (falco chry- 
Jaétos) and in another (falco haliaéios ), itwas met with under 
the right lobe of the liver; and Severinus mentions the fpleen 
of the crow being fituated upon the firftinteftine. Inevery 
bird, however, which we have examined with the view of 
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-afcertaining the fituation of the {pleen, it has been uniformly 
“difeovered underneath the left fobe of the liver, placed a 
good deal backwards, and on the right fide of the zone of 
gaftric glands, Its peritoneal connetions to the neighbour- 
-ing parts.are loofe and permit it to be difplaced, when the 
other vifcera are removed from their fituations, whiclr cir- 
cumftance may have occafioned fome difference in the ob- 
fervations-made upon the fubject. The fituation we have 
defcribed is the moft convenient for its being fupplied with 
blood, which it receives from the gaftric artery, and is befides 
- confiftent- with general analogy. 

The figure of the fpleen is moft commonly round ; it is, 
‘however. infome birds, alittle different in form. The moit 
ufual deviation is the oval or kidney fhape, which has-been ob- 
-ferved inthecormorant, the eagle, the pintado, thecommon fowl, 
&c. In the ofrich it is cylindrical, and‘in the cafazvary it has 
been likened in figure to a foal fifh. In the gu// it is much 
elongated and pointed:at both ends, as it is fhewn in Plate LV. 
inthe Anatomy of Birds, and fg. 6. 

The {pleen affumes rather an irregular form-in the goo/e; 
-it is flightly compreffed and round on the one fide, and flat 
-on the other. The outline prefented on either fide is tri- 
angular, and one of ‘the angles is prolonged as a mamillary 
procefs, which is diftinguifhed from the reft of the fpleen by 
a flight cleft or fffure. This is reprefented in fig.-7. of 
Plate IV. of the Anatomy of Birds; a the body of the f{pleen 
viewed on the flat furface; 4 the papilla-fhaped procefs ; ¢ 
>the entrance of the 4plenic artery, upon the edge; d the vein 
- penetrating the fiat furface. 

The texture of the {pleen is fo much more clofe and firm 
‘in birds than in mammalia, that one might be eafily'led to 
fuppole its ftra&ure was different ; but when prepared by 
being injected with coloured fubftances, and fubmitted to 
examination through a lens, we-have difcovered, as in mam- 
malia, the fplenic artery to terminate in numerous minute 
‘branches, and the veins to take their rife from cells. The 
-only difference which exifts, is with refpe& to the magnitude 
-of the cells which are extremely minute ; and thence arife 
‘the peculiar compactnefs and denfity of the {pleen of 
‘birds. 

The ftruCure of this organ being fo very fimilar to that 
of the fpleen in mammalia, it is fair to conclude that their 
-funétions are alfo analogous. The fituation of the vifcus in 
birds might be confidered, therefore, as aifording an objec- 
-tion to that theory, which fuppofes this organ was defigned 
-to regulate the quantity of blood employed by the arteries of 
‘the ftomach during the fecretion of the gaftric fluid ; for, in 
birds, the {pleen receives‘no preffure as occurs in mammalia 
‘by the introduétien of food into the ftomach, and confe- 
quently, cannot affe&t the diftribution of the blood in the 
-collateral arteries, more under the circumftance of a full 
ftomach than an empty one. In order to put the fpleen of 
birds in the fame conditions to which it is firbject in man and 
‘«quadrupeds, it fhould be placed under the crop in the gra- 
minivorous tribe, or between ‘the ventricle and the ribs in the 
vother kinds. 

Although it would be‘often wrong to determine the ufes 
of an organ in one cla{s of animals, from the circumitances in 
which it may be placed*in another; yet no theory can be 
confidered as weil founded, unlefs it be framed in the con- 
templation of all the varieties of comparative ‘iructure. 

Abforbents. 

One of the moft remarkable and inexplicable circum- 
Stances in the anatomy of birds is, that the nutritious 
‘fluid of the inteftines, or the chyle, is as tranfparent as 
the lymph which is taken up from the common interttices, 
mr the furface of the body. The abforbents of the intei- 


“by the ligature. 


‘the veffels with quickiilver. 


-tines, therefore, do not-deferve to be called /afeafs,-an ap. 


pellation they have received in man and quadrupeds, in con- 
fequence of the opacity and milky appearance of their con- 
tents. 

The difcovery of the lymphatic fyftem in birds may be 


reckoned amongft the modern improvements in anatomy. 


“Before Mr. Hunter, about.the-middle of the laft century, 


defcribed the abforbents of the neck, it was generally fup- 
pofed that the office of thefe veffels was‘fulfilled in birds by 
the minute branches of veins. This opinion was rendered 
the more probable.as feveral able anatomifts had. fought in 
vain for thofe white veflels, and their glands, which are f eafi- 
ly deteéted in the mefentery of the {malleft quadruped. It was 
not then known, however, that the lymphatic-veflels of the 
inteftines were always pellucid in birds, and unprovided with 
lands, and accordingly Mr. Hunter’s difcovery was not ge- 
nerally admitted.as decifive on the queftion, until fome years 
afterwards the whole of the lymphatic fyftem had been de- 
{cribed by Mr. Hewion; he employed for this purpofe a 
young and very lean goofe, which had been recently fed, 
and having fecured it upon a table, he opened the abdomen 
whilft the bird was yet alive, and paffing a ligature rourd 


‘its mefenteric veffels, as near to the root of the mefentery as 


poffible, the lymphatics of this part became apparent.in a 
few minutes. ‘The fame method ailo was purfued to expofe 


“the abforbents of the neck. A ligature was placed round 


the jugular vein at the lower part of the neck; and to be 
more certain of inclofing the lymphatics which are near it, a 
fufficient quantity of the furrounding fubftance was included 
It this way he fucceeded in tracing the lym- 
phatic fyitem, in more inftances than one, after having filled 
He published a defcription of 
the abforbents, illuftrated by two drawings, in the Philafo- 
phical TranfaGtions for the year 1748, and in his Experi- 
mental Inquiries into the lymphatic fyftem. 

As no accounts or figures of the abforbents of birds 
have been offered.to the public fince Mr. Hewfon’s time, 
we cannot do better than adopt the defcription, and 
copy the reprefentation left to us by that indefatigable 
anatomift; in doing which, we fhall tranfcribe his own 
words. 

“ This fyftem confifts in birds, as it does in the human 
‘¢ fubje&, of three parts, viz. the lacteals, the lymphatic 
« veflels, and their common trunk, the thoracic du&. The 
« Jaéteals indeed, in their itriGeft fenfe, are in birds, 
“ the lymphatics of the inteftines, and like the other lym- 
“ phatics, carry only a tranfparent lymph; and inftead of 
«¢ one thoracic duct there are two, which go. to the two 
‘¢ jugular veins. In thefe circumftances, it would feem, 
“ that birds differ from the human fubje@, fo far at leaft 
« as I may judge from the diffection of a goofe, which was 
« the bird I chofe as moft proper for this inquiry, and from 
«© which I took the following defcription, after previoufly 
«¢ inje€ting its lymphatic fyftem with quickfilver. 

«The laGteals run from the inteftines upon the mefenteric 
“ veffels. Thofe of the duodenum pafs by the fide of the 
“ pancreas, and probably receiye its lymphatics : afterwards 
“« they get upon the cceliac artery. Whilit they are upon 
«¢ this artery they are joined by lymphatics from the liver, 
« Here they form a plexus which furrounds the cceliac 
“ artery: at this part they receive a lymphatic from the 
*‘ sizzard; and a little farther, another from the lower 
“ part of the efophagus (or zone of gaftric glands). Hav- 
“ing now got to the root of the celiac artery, they are 
«¢ joined by the lymphatics from the glandule renales, or 
« Yenal capfules; and near the fame part, by the iaéteals 
‘¢ from the other {mall inteftines, which veflels accompany 
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the mefenteric artery. Thefe laft mentioned laGeals, 


‘before they jom thofe from the duodenum, receive from 


the reGtum a lymphatic, which runs with the blood-veffels 
of that gut. Into this lymphatic fome fmall branches 
from the kidneys feem to enter, which, coming from 
thofe glands upon the mefentery of the retum, at laft 
open into its lymphatics. At the root of the cceltac 
artery, the lymphatics of the lower extremities probably 
join thofe from the inteftines. The former,” he fays, « I 
have not yet traced to their termination, though I have 


« diftin@ly feen them on the blood-veflels of the thigh ; 


and in one fubjeét which I injeéted, fome veffels were 
filled, contrary to the courfe of the lymph, from the net- 
work near the root of the celiac artery. Thefe veffels 
ran behind the cava, and down upon the aorta, near 
to the origin of the crural arteries; and I prefume they 
were the trunks of thofe branches which I had feen in the 
thigh. At the root of the coeliac artery, and upon the 
contiguous part of the aorta, a net-work is formed hy 
the lacteals and lymphatics above-defcribed. This net- 
work confifts of three or four tranfverfe branches, which 
make a communication between thofe which are lateral. 
In the fubjeét from which this defcription was taken 
there were four. From this net-work arife the two 
thoracic duéts, of which one lies on each fide of the {pine, 
and runs upon the lungs obliquely up towards the jugular 
vein, into which it opens, not indeed into the angle be- 
tween the jugular and fubclavian vein, as in the human 
fubje@, but ito the intide of the jugular vein, nearly 
oppofite to the angle. Thethoracic duct of the left fide 
is joined by a large lymphatic which runs upon the efo- 
phagus, and can be traced as far as the lower or glan- 
dular part of that canal, from which part, or from the 
gizzard, it feems to iffue. The thoracic duéts are joined 
by the lymphatics of the neck (and probably by thofe of 
the wings), jult where they open into the jugular veins. 
« The lymphatics of the neck generally confift of two 
pretty large branches on each fide of the neck, accom- 
panying the blood-veffels. Thofe two branches join near 
the lower part of the neck ; and the trunk is in general 
as finall, if not f{maller, than either of .the branches, 
This trunk runs clofe to the jugular vein, gets on its in- 
fide, and then opens into a lymphatic gland. From the 
oppofite fide of this gland a lymphatic comes out, which 
pours the lymph into the jugular vein. On the left fide, 
the whole of this lymphatic joins the thoracic duét of the 
fame fide ; but, on the right, one part of it goes into the 
infide of the jugular vein a little above the angle, whilft 
another joins the thoracic duét, and with that duct, forms 
a common trunk, which opens into the infide of the ju- 
gular vein, a little below the angle which that vein makes 
with the fubclavian. 

«“ To this defcription it may be neceffary to add, that 
though it be taken from one fubjeét, yet in three others 
of the fame fpecies, which I examined carefully, I faw 
nothing which difagreed with it. I particularly attended 
to the number of the thoracic ducts, fufpecting that 
poflibly in this fubje@ the two that I had feen might be 
only a variety, which is a circumftance that, as we are 
told, has occurred even in the human body. But in 
three others of this {pecies, which I likewife fuccefsfully 
injeGted, I fill faw two duéts; and therefore I am in- 
clined to believe, that this is the conflant number. I 
likewife carefully attended to the veffels coming from the 
gland on the right fide; and in the only two fubjects in 
which the lymphatics of the neck were properly filled, 
Vor. IV. 


I obferved that one part of it opened immediately ints 
the vein, and the other joined the thoracic du&. In all 
the four fubjects I evidently faw that the thoracic dudts 
opened into the infide of the jugular veins. 

« This fyftem in birds differs moft from that of quad- 
rupeds, 1{t, In the chyle being tranfparent and colour- 
lefs ; 2dly, In there being no vifible lymphatic glands, 
“ neither in the courfe of the laGteals, nor in that of the 
lymphatics of the abdomen, nor near the thoracic ducts ; 
“ 3dly, In the feveral parts of this fyftem in birds being 
more frequently enlarged, or varicofe, than in quadrupeds. 
“Tn particular, this appears to be the cafe of the veffels 
which conflitute the net-work at the root of the celiac 


“artery, in that fubjeét from which the drawing was taken. 
« The lacteals are frequently enlarged in fome places; fo 
ee 


are the thoracic du&ts; and the lymphatics on each fide 
of the neck are commonly, when taken together, larger 
than their trunk, which opens into the lymphatic gland. 
{n one fubject, when, inftead of two lymphatics on the 
left fide, I found only one, that veffel was as large as a 
crow quill, whilft the lower part of it, which entered the 
gland, was much fmaller.”? 

The figures which explain the foregoing defcription are 
to be found in Plate V. of the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 1. 
fhews the abforbents in their natural fituation, with refpect 
to the other parts of the body; A, the neck; B, B, the 
clavicle divided near its middle; C, the left fubclavian 
artery; D, D, the jugular veins; E, E, the pulmonary 
arteries; I, F, the two branches of the trachea; G, G, 
the lungs; H, the aorta; I, the cecliac artery; LL, the 
cefophagus turned to one fide; M, M, the renal capfules; 
N, a fmall part of the liver fixed to a rib by a thread; 
O, O, O, inteltines; P, the duodenum; Q, the pancreas 
fixed toa rib by a thread; R, the gizzard. Fig. 2. ex- 
hibits the abforbents, and their more immediate connexions 
with the veflels, in outlines: a, the lateal:, or more. pro- 
perly lymphatics, which come from the duodenum; 6, the 
lymphatics of the liver, N; c,c, a plexus formed by the 
above-mentioned lateals and lymphatics, which furrounds 
the ceeliac artery, I; d, a lymphatic from the gizzard; e, 
a lymphatic from the lower part of the a/ophagus; fs f a 
net-work formed by the lymphatics upon the aorta, H; 
& § the two thoracic duéts; i, 7, the trunks of the lym- 
phatics of the neck; ¢, 4, the glands through which the 
lymphatic veflels of the neck pais: that of the left fide is 
oblong, and could not well be reprefented in a Figure ; /, the 
thoracic duét of the left fide, and the lymphatic veffel of 
the neck, opening together into the infide of the jugular 
vein; m, a part of the lymphatic of the right fide of the 
neck, opening into the jugular vein, D; x, the thoracic 
duct of the right fide, joined by a part of the lymphatic 
veflel of the right fide, and then opening into the infide of 
the jugular vein. 

Freart. 

This organ occupies the centre of the fuperior portion of 
the common cavity of birds. It is placed ufually in the line 
of the body, as in quadrupeds; the heart, however, is inclined 
in the flighteft degree to the left fide in fome inftances, and 
in others a little to the right fide. The apex of the heart 
is commonly received between the two chief lobes of the 
liver, which are hollowed out for its accommodation. 

The membranous bag, which contains the heart, is formed 
like the pericardium of other animals, and is reflected in the 
common manner upon the origin of the great veffels, and the 
heart. ‘he pericardium of birds is generally confiderably 
Jarger than the heart, and efpetially at the lower part, 
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which is often prolonged for fome way between the lobes 
cf the liver. It deferves remark, that notwithftanding the 
great fize of the pericardium, the air, which pervades almoft 
zll the cavities of birds, is not admitted mto this. The Pa- 
iifiaa academicians, it is true, obferved the pericardium to 
iwell when they infiated the lungs and air-cells of the pinta- 
do, and thence concluded that the air had admiffion to the 
heart, for which they afligned fome curious reafons ; fuch as 
the heart requiring compreffion and evaporation from its 
furface. They appear, however, to have been equally in 
error with refpeét to the fact and the reafoning; for, in a 
great number of {pecies we have examined for the purpofe, 
the pericardium was uniformly found to contain a certain 
quantity of water, and had not the leait communication with 
either the lungs or air-cells. The Parifian anatomifts mult 
have been led into this miltake by the diltenfion of the air- 
cells around the pericardium. 

The heart is of a longer figure in birds than in other ani- 
mals ; and the outline of the right fide is flightly concave, 
in confequeace of the parietes of the right ventricle bemg 
relatively thin. In the o/frich, the heart has been defcribed 
as nearly round; meafuring fix inches from the bafe to the 
apex, and five inches acrofs. 

Birds have, like mammalia, four diftin@ cavities in the 
heart, which bear the ufual proportions in magnitude with 
re{peG to each other. he auricles however, and efpecially 
the right, are commonly more mufcular than in other ant- 
mals; and the left ventricle is always much ftronger than the 
right. 

The internal furface of the auricles is very irregular, in 
confequence of the fhape and fize of the mutcular fafciculi. 
‘There is one very {trong portion of mufcle, which enters 
into the compofition of the auricular part of both cavities, 
from which other fafciculi proceed in a regular and radiated 
manner, at leaft in the right auricle. See Plate V. in the 
Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 3. fhews the heart of the goo/e, with 
the auricle and ventricle of the right fide laid open, e the 
principal mufcular fafciculus of the auricular portion of the 
cavity pafling backwards towards the left auricle ; f the lef- 
fer fafciculi, which depart from the other as branches from 
a trunk; gg the deep fofie which exift on each fide of the 
large fafciculus. 

The blood of the vifcera and lower limbs is conveyed into 
the right auricle by a vein correfponding to the inferior vena 
cava of mammalia. There is, however, no vein ftridly ana- 
\ogous to the fuperior cava, the veins of the right wing and 
that fide of the head and neck, form a diftinG trunk, which 
enters the upper part of the auricle; while thofe of the op- 
pofite fide allo produce another trunk, which pafles along 
the pofterior furface of the left auricle, to which it is clofely 
united, and opens into the right auricle befide the inferior 
cava. 

The anatomifts of the French academy obferved, in moft 
of the birds they diffeted, a valvular projection of the inner 
membrane of the heart, over the entrance of the inferior 
vena cava into the right auricle. This valve refembles in 
form that of the coronary vein of the human heart, and by 
its means, the orifice of the cava, which is really very large, 
puts on the appearance of a narrow flit. A fimilar valve 
hangs over the entrance of the veins which return the blood 
of the wings and head to the auricle. See Plate V. in the 
Anatomy of Birds, fig. 3. a a a point out the veins, which 
terminate in the right auricle with their valvular orifices, into 
each of which a briftle has been introduced. 

The analogy between the valves of the veins entering the 
right auricle of birds, a.d rs Evuftachian valve of the human 


heart, is very obvious, and demonttrates, as far as analogous 
ftru@ture can, that the latter ferves the purpofe of a valve to 
the vena caya in the human fubject. 

There are commonly two or three orifices for the coro- 
nary veins in birds, one is always larger than the reft, and 
tranfmits the blood of the principal yein of the heart. They 
are each provided with a flight projection of the inner mem- 
brane, which ats imperfe@lly asa valve. 

The right ventricle is of a triangular figure, and is quite 
fmooth on the internal furface; there being none of thofe 
proceffes of mufcle which are called carnee columne. 

The valve, which is placed at the mouth of the right ven- 
tricle, is of a peculiar fhape and ftructure in birds. Initead 
of thofe thin and membranous folds, which ufually furround 
the orifice of the ventricle, and are moved by means of 
their connexion with the carnez columnz, and which from 
their figure in the human fubje& are called the tricu/pid 
valve; there is a fingle projeétion of the flefh of the heart, 
of a triangular figure, and nearly as thick as the parietes of 
the cavity in which it is contained. The triangular valve is 
joined by its {uperior edge to the nape of the orifice of the 
ventricle, and is united by another of its edges to the right 
fide of the cavity almoft to the bottom. The third edge is 
unconneéted, except by a {mall procefs, which goes off near 
one of the fuperior angles to the parietes of the ventricle on 
the left fide. See Plate V. in the Anatomy of Birds, fiz. 3- 
é the triangular valve, expofed by means of the anterior pa- 
rietes of the right ventricle being cut off, a briftle is pafied 
under the valve from the auricle; ddd the external furface 
of the heart ; c the procefs connecting the floating edge of 
the valve to the parietes of the ventricle, with a briftle lying 
under it. 

The triangular valve, from its thicknefs and mufcularity, 
would feem to operate chiefly by means of the contraCtion 
of its own fibres changing its figure, and thus obftructing 
the return of the blood into the auricle. Borrichius difco- 
vered a foramen in the feptum of the heart of the pigeon, 
large enough to admit a briftle, by which the two ventricles 
had a dire& communication with eachother. See A&t. Dan, 
anni. obferv. g6.; and we have obierved the fame fora- 
men at the upper part of the feptum of the heart of the goo/e 
in one inftance ; it was of fufficient fize to receive a crow 
quill. Such a communication does net appear, however, 
to be an uniform or natural ftruGiure, as we failed to difco- 
ver it in other gee/e, and in different fpecies of birds ex- 
amined for the purpofe. Indeed, a ready communication 
between the ventricles of an adult bird, would be inconfiftent 
with the mode in which the functions of refpiration and cir- 
culation are carried on in this clafs of animals. 

The pulmonary artery is provided with three femicircu- 
lar valves, as in mammalia. It divides alfo, as ufual, into a 
veffel for each lung, and that of the right fide pafles under 
the arch of the defcending aorta. 

The blood is returned from the lungs by two pulmonary 
veins, which open very near each other into the upper and 
potterior part of the left auricle. 

The mechanifm of the cavities of the left fide of the heart 
more nearly refembles that which exiftsin mammelia. The 
finus, or membranous part of the left auricle, is however 
very f{mall, and of an oblong fhape; and at the place where 
the pulmonary veins enter into the auricle, there appéars to 
be a projection of the internal membrane, which performs 
the office of a valve to their erifices. 

The valve of the-left ventricle is thin and membranous, 
and refembles fo much the mifra/ valve of the human heart, 
that the fame name might with propriety be given it. 
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The tendinous cords, however, which are attached to the 
margins of the valve, are net moved by diftin@ mufeular 
fafcicull, or cernze columne, but proceed immediately to be 
Joft in the fides’ of the ventricle. The lower part of the 
cavity is fafciculated, although not fo remarkably as the in- 
ternal furface of the ventricle of man or quadrupeds. 

The aortic’ or femicireular valves are to be found at the 
origin of the great arterial trunk from the left ventricle. 

The above account of the mechanifm of the heart of birds 
fhews that this organ is calculated to exercife its funétions 
precifely in the fame manner in thefe animals as in mammalia ; 


and that the pulmonary and general circulations are main-. 


tained by different chambers of the heart ; confequently 
every particle of blood is expofed to the influence of the air 
in the lungs, previous to its diftribution throughout the fyf- 
tem for the purpofes of nutrition, excretion, &c. Before 
the defcription of the veffels of general circulation is entered 
upon, it is in order thereiore to treat of the organs of refpi- 
ration, or the 
Lunes. 

Thefe bodies are fitnated ou each fide of the dorfal fpine, 
upon the furface of the ribs and intercoftal {paces, ufually 
reaching in length from the fecond rib to the laft intercoital 
fpace but one, and extending in breadth from the {pine to 
about that part of the ribs, where the procefles are fent 
from one to the other: In the offrich, the lungs were found 
to meafure ten inches long, and three and an half broad, 
and were one inch and an half in thicknefs. 

The lungs of birds never move from their pofition, as they 
adhere to the infide of the cheit, and are covered over by a 
ftrong membrane or aponeurofis. : 

They are {mooth aud even on the anterior part ; but their 
figure pofteriorly exactly correfponds with that of the parts 
upon which they are laid. The ribs and intercoital {paces 
ferye as a mould, of which the lungs are the perfe& catt, 
prefenting a remarkable projection for each depreffion be- 
tween the ribs. Thefe eminences are of courfe molt ftrik- 
ing next the {pine ; and towards the anterior edge of the 
lungs, which is very thin, they are fearcely vifible. 

The lungs have two coveriigss one is fomewhat analo- 
gous to the pleura, though not exaétly fimilar to it in ftruc- 
ture, being more like condenfed cellular fubftance. It clofe- 
ly inveits each lung, and appears to be flocculent on fome 
parts of its furface, and to adhere to the parietes of the 
chefts. The other coat is common to both lungs 3 It is ex- 
teaded from each fide of the cheft to the dorfal {pine acrofs 
the anterior furface of the lungs. It is connected in a de- 

we to the fore-part of the fpine, and inclofes at this place 
tue trunk of the defcending aorta, fuficring the celiac ar- 
tery to pafsthrough it. It has no intimate union with the 
proper tunic of the lungs except at the openings of the air- 
cells, and around the entrance of the great veflels of the 
lung. The texture of this coat appears to be tendinous ; 
its fibres all run in the tranfyerfe direction ; and in large birds 
they are evidently white. his aponeurofis is not equally 
itrong upon every part of the lungs; at the upper part, and 
efpecially above where the vefiels enter, it is fo weak as 
often to be hardly vifible. 

In all birds there would appear to be fome mufcular fibres 
pafling from the fide of the cheft upon the aponeurofis of 
the lungs. Thefe are very diltinctly to be feen in the 
larger Species, in fome of which the mufcles of the lungs are 
of confiderable ftrength. The azatomifts of the French 
academy obferved fix ftrong flips of mufcle on cach fide of 
the body in the gfrich and cafowary. ‘They arofe from the 
ribs which come from the pine, near their junétion with 


thofe which belong to the flernum, ahd tesiiifated in the 
urofis which covered the lungs. “Mr,"Ranby difcovered 
eight mufcular fafciculi to each lang of the ofrich.’ See Phil 
Tranf. N° 386. p. 223, We have noticed only four Broad 
thin flips of mufele in the coo/2, which proveed from ‘the ar, 
ticulation of as many vertebral ribs with the férnal ; inthe 
common fow/, the mufcles of the lungs do rot prefent the’ 
appearance of diftin flips, as in other inftances, bat’ aré 
fpread as a fingle layer upon each la 1g. 

Tt is difficult to fpeak with certaisty of the ufes of the 
pulmonary mufcles. The effeét of their contraGion appears 
to be the tenfion of the aponeuyofis, and confequently the 
elevation of it into a flat furface which is ordizarily concave’ 
or deprefled. This would neceffarily produce fome dilatation’ 
of the lungs ; and therefore thefe mufcles might be reckoned’ 
amongit the agents of infpiration, although their operation 
in this way would be very trifling. 

The Parifian anatorilts attributed feveral ufes to them ; 
they fuppofed that rhefe mufeles had the power of depreffing 
the anterior part of the thorax, in coiifequence of their at: 
tachment to the moveable angle of the ibs, and their ob- 
ligue courfe upward to the fpine. ‘If ‘they be allowed ta 
perform this eife@, they muft be confidered as mufeles of 
expiration. 

They imagined alfo that they caufed, when in aGion, a 
conitriétion of the foramina through which ‘the air is ad- 
mitted into the great air-cells of the thorax or upper part 
of the body, and thus enabled the bird to maintam a con= 
tinted diftenfion of thefe cells, in order to diminifh the 
{pecific gravity of its body during the time it remained on 
wing ; or (what the academicians thought more probable) 
furnithed the bird with a fupply of common air to carry with 
it into the regions of the atmofphere, in which the air 
would be too thin and light for refpiration ; in the latt con- 
jecture, however, they feem to have forgotten the effe& 
that the temperature of the bird’s body would produce in 
the rarefaction of the air contained in the cells. 

Wien the lungs of birds are itripped of their coverings, 
they are {till found to be a conneéted, uniform fubftance, 
and not reducible into lobes or lobules as in mammalia ; they 
appear, to a fuperficial view, folid ard flefhy, but if ex- 
amined more clearly, are feen to be made up of the ramifica- 
tions of the great blood-veffels, the bronchiz, and very. 
minute air-cells. 

When the bronchiz enter the lungs, their chief branches, 
inftead of being regularly and equally diftributed, pafs 
direétly to certain points upon the furface of the lungs, 
and there terminate in feveral foramina, which communicate 
with the great air-cells of the body ; thefe branches alfo of 
the bronchi retain in their ftru&ure, almoft throughout 
their extent, fome cartilaginous rings. The ramifications of 
the air tube which really fupply the fubitance of the lungs, 
are but branches of thofe which go to the cells. They are 
comparatively fmall, and entirely compofed of membranes. 
This ftruéture accounts fot the flefhy appearance and folid 
feel cf the lungs, and explains why birds are able to fill their 
air-cells with fo much eafe and rapicity. 

Air-Cells. , 

Although phyfiologifts are not agreed with refpe& to the 
ufes which thefe parts ferve in birds, yet as they are imme- 
diately conne&ted with the lungs, it feems moft proper to 
defcribe them in this place. It is one of the moft remark- 
able and peculiar circumftances in the anatomy of birds, 
that the atmofpheric air has a ready paflage to almoft every 
part of the interior of their bodies. 

The air-cells, according to their fituation, may be divided 
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into three kinds. 1. Thofe of the great cavity of their 
body which takes the place of the thorax and abdomen. 
2. Thofe fituated amongtt the mufcles ; and laftly, thofe in 
the interior of their bones. 

it has been already ftated, that the body of birds is not 
divided into two parts by a tran{verfe mu(cular partition or 
diaphragm. This comnion cavity is interfected by a great 
number of membranes, fome of which fimply enclofe 
the feveral vifcera, but the greater number form cells, 
which are filled from openings upon the furface of the 
lungs. 

Thefe membranes are in moft birds extremely fine and 
delicate, often fo much fo, that the vifcera are perfedtly 
vifible through them; they are almoft impoflible to be difle&t- 
ed unlefs when kept continually inflated, by blowing into the 
trachea; it is faid, however, that in the oftrich and cafowary, 
they are as {trong as 2 hoe’s bladder. 

The anatomifts of the academy defcribe the heart and 
liver of the offrich as contained in one cavity, which was 
unfurmfhed with air, and was feparated from the air-cells 
on the fide by two longitudinal membranes, and from the 
ftomach and inteftines below, by a tranfverfe membrane, 
fituated like the diaphragm ef mammalia, and covered on 
its inferior furface by a layer of fat, of the thicknefs of a 
finger ; in all the birds, however, which we have examined, 
we have found a membrane inclofing the pericardium, in the 
manner of the medialtinum, and afterwards reflected upon 
the liver, and then forming two facks, of which one con- 
tained the right lobe of the liver, and the other included 
the left lobe, along with the anterior furface of the gizzard; 
and in the goofe, and fome cther birds, the membranous 
fack of the left fide of the liver only admitted into it the 
upper half of the anterior part of the gizzard; in general, 
no air is found in the cells which enclofe the liver and the 
anterior part of the gizzard; we, however, once inflated 
them from the trachea in the goo/e, in which they had a 
communication with the cells of the abdomen, by means 
of three large holes ; but it is probable, that this was from 
mal-conformation of the membrane. 

The air-cells of the great cavity of birds, according to the 
academicians, who take their defcription from the oftrich and 
the cafowary, are five on each fide of the body. The four 
fuperior cells are immediately next the aponeurofis of the 
lungs, and are feparated from the reft of the cavity by a 
ftrong membrane which defcends from the top of the thorax 
upon each fide to be joined to the tranfverfe membrane which 
divides the heart and liver from the ftomach and inteftines. 
The inferior cells are by much the largeft, and are kept 
diftin& from the inteftines by a {trong membrane, fimilar to 
the other partitions of the cavity; they come in conta& with 
the aponeurolis of the lungs, only at their fuperior part, 
where they receive their air. The uppermoit cell is the 
fmalleft, and derives its air from an opening at the fuperior 
part of the lungs. ‘The next cell is of a {quare figure, and 
is filled by means of two foramina fituated upon the exter- 
nal edge of the lungs. The third cell of each fide is not a 
regular {quare, being of, greater extent where it joins the 
lungs than at the oppofite; it has but one communica- 
tion with the bronchia, which is placed upon the internal 
margin of the lungs. The fourth cell is of a very irregular 
elongated form, reaching down to the bones of the pelvis; 
it is lefs extenfive in the cafowary than in other birds. The 
air-hole of this cell is fituated at the lowett part of the lungs. 
The laft or inferior cells are long, and fomewhat of an oval 
a ; they communicate with the moft inferior point of the 
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The Parifian anatomifts defcribe all thefe cells as being 
formed of diftin®& tunics, fo that each is a feparate bag, in- 
ftead of being made by continuous and refleéted membranes, 
They reprefent the bags to be diftin@ alfo from the great 
membranous partitions of the cavity. See Plate V. in the 
Anatomy of Birds; fig. 4. is copied from the memoirs of the 
French academy, and exhibits the air-cells, &c. of the 
oftrich; a the trachea; 24 the two bronchiz pafling to the 
lungs; c the heart; and dd the liver, feen in the {uperior 
divilion of the cavity; ¢ the tranfverfe membrane which fepa- 
rates, like the diaphragm, the common cavity into two parts; 
Jf the ftomach; and ggg the convolutions of the inteftine, 
feen in the lower or abdominal portion of the cavity ; ALLA 
the lateral partitions which inclofe the four fuperior cells ; 
12345 indicate the different cells; the air-holes are appa- 
rent in each, except the inferior or abdominal cells, which 
cannot be brought into view, as they lie behind the fourth 
celis. 

The air-cells of birds in general do not exaétly accord 
with the defcription given of the o/rich and caffowary, by 
the members of the Royal Academy; we fhall therefore 
proceed to give an account of what we have obferved on this 
part of the anatomy of birds in the gao/e, duck, common fow!/, 
pigeon, &c.; and in order to make this defcription more iu- 
telligible, we fhall take the liberty of naming the cells ac- 
cording to their fituation with refpect to other parts, although 
fome of the terms mutt be adopted upon the itrength of 
analogy, as the diftinctions of thorax and abdomen do not 
with ftritnefs belong to birds. 

The firlt is the fuperior thoracic, or jugular air-cell, Whea 
it is diftended with air, it becomes evident upon the outfide 
of the thorax, between the two branches of the fork ; it is 
large enough in the gog/e to contain an apple in its anterior 
part, and pofteriorly it extends on each itde of the batfis of 
the heart, over the lungs. This cell contains the divifiors 
oi the trachea into the bronchiz and the trunks ard pri- 
mary branches of the blood-veflels which fupply the wings 
and head. A great number of membranous fepta pafs 
through it in various dire€tions, which ferve to conne@ and 
keep tteady the different veffels, and alfo divide this cell into 
feveral chambers, which, however, have all a free communi- 
eation with each other. ‘The air is tranfmitted from the 
fuperior part of each lung by two openings which are placed 
in the pofterior chambers of this cell. ‘Thefe chambers do 
not appear to extend fo far upon the lungs in other birds as 
they do in the goofe; it is from this cell that the air paffes 
into the cells of the axilla, and under the fork-fhaped bone, 
into the deep feated cells of the neck, and to thofe about 
the fhoulder. 

The next cells may be called the intermediate thoracic. 
They are generally two in number, one to each fide; they 
lie immediately upon the lungs, and are in a degree covered 
by the anterior thoracic cell. That of the right fide is 
ufually larger than the one on the left ; the latteris particu- 
larly {mall in the goo/e, being almoft concealed by the two 
adjoining cells, and extending under the pofterior part of the 
liver. The cell of the right fide is of an oblong fquare 
figure, and is prolonged under the termination of the inferior 
vena cava in the right auricle, as far as the left fide of the 
bulbus glandulofus. ‘The intermediate thoracic cells receive 
their air through a large foramen, fituated uponthe inneredge 
of each lung, juft at the bafis of the heart. At the upper 
and inner ale of thefe cells alfo there is an opening which 
appears to lead to fome fmall celis under the pericardium and 
eefophagus, and to communicate indiredtly with the anterior 
thoracic cell. 
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The /ateral thoracic cells are amougt the largeft of the 
body. They are of a pyramidal figure, their bafis being 
applied to the intermediate thoracic cells, and their point 
reaching as far down as the bones of the pelvis ; they cover 
the inferior portion of the lungs, and occupy a {pace between 
the ribs and the lobes of the liver. They have a very free 
communication with the branches of the bronchiz, at the 
external edge of the lungs. 

Ass the intermediate thoracic cells are fmall on the ieft, 
and large on the right fide, thefe cells are larger on the left 
fide than on the right: this difproportion is moft obfervable 
inthe goo/z, and very trifling in the duck, in which the two 
intermediate thoracic cells are nearly of an equal magnitude. 

The air-cells, which are found in the lower or abdominal 
portion of the cavity of birds, are compofed of thinner mem- 
branes than the others; in fome parts they are fo tender, 
that they are ruptured with the flighteft touch, from which 
they become very difficult to examine. 

Underneath the lateral thoracic cells. at the very lowelt 
part of the lungs, on each fide of the fpine, the branches of 
the bronchiz open into the cavity of the abdomen, by which 
means air is conveyed directly into the two great /ateral ab- 
dominal cells, and irom thefe it would appear that it pafles 
jato the others. 

The Jateral abdominal cell of the right fide is by much the 
Jargeit in the body ; it reaches from the laff ribs to the anus, 
and lies over and includes almoft all the {mall inteftines, the 
renal capfule, and the kidney. It appears in the .gao/e to be 
divided from the oppofite cell by a membrane which paffes 
obliquely from the right fide of the anus to the lower part of 
the giazard. 

The left lateral abdominal cell contains the inteftines of 
that fide; it is attached to the margin of the gizzard, un- 
der which it is prolonged as far as the lungs, where it is fup- 
plied with air, as already mentioned. 

The lateral abdominal cells tranfmit air to the inguinal 
cells, and to feveral chambers formed by the moft delicate 
membrane, amongit the inteftines. One of thefe being 
fomewhat ftronger than the others, there was an opportu- 
nity of obferving it more diftinétly. It makes’ a circuit 
around the right fide of the gizzard to which it is attached, 
and inclofes the duodenum aud pancreas; it might thence 
receive the name of the ducdenal cell. 

Interpofed between the parietes of the belly and the la- 
teral cells there is frequently found a confiderable quantity 
of tender fat ; efpecially in aquatic birds, fuch as the goa/e, 
&e. By this means a {oft cufhion is provided for the {mall 
inteftines to prefs and move upon, thus fupplying the ufe 
of the omentum, which is a part not met with in birds. 

The ftructure of the air-cells of birds in general does not 
appear to be the fame defcribed in the ofrich and caffowary 
by the academicians, The membranes compofing them, in- 
ftead of being diftin& bags, as they relate, refemble rather 
the pleura or the peritoneum, and like them, feem to pro- 
duce all the different cavities by the means of refleGtion. _ It 
mutt be confeffed, however, that the membranes of the cells, 
efpecially in the abdomen, are very eafily feparable into dif- 
ferent lamina, or layers, which, it might be fuppofed, could 
be ultimately refolved into diftinét facks. 

It deferves to be mentioned, that each of the air-holes in 
the furface of the lungs opens obliquely into the air-cells ; 
there being a flight projection of thin membrane oyer the 
zperture. The Parifian anatomifts afcribed a valvular effet 
to this ftru€ture, which they fuppofed of great confequence, 
as it would ferve to continue the diftenfion of the air-bags, 
after they were once inflated. ‘The projeCtion of the meme 


brane over the air-holes does not however appear to be full. 
cient to caufe any obftru€tion to the regrefs of the air from 
the cells; nor would it feem neceflary or convenient to in- 
terrupt in the leaft degree the expulfion of the air contained 
in the cells. 

The membranes of which the air-cells are compofeJ, are 
refleGted into the apertures of the air-holes, and are there 
perforated by a great number of {mall foramina, which cor- 
refpond to the termiaation of the ramification of the bron- 
chiz, through which the air has a ready paflage. When 
thefe foramina are brought into view, by aiflecting of the 
coverings of the lungs, they give the anterior furface an ap- 
pearance of being pricked by pins. 

The air-cells which are tound amongft the mufcles and 
integuments of the external parts of the body, vary in 
number, and magnitude, according to the ftructure and 
economy of the bird. In every inilance, perhaps, the an- 
terior thoracic or jugular cell 1s continued along with the 
veffels and nerves into the axilla, making what may be 
called an axillary cell, and ia moit birds others go off from 
this anteriorly under the pectoral mufcle, and backwards 
under the muicles of the {capula, forming pedforal and /ud- 
feapular cells, In the eagle, haw; flor’, lark, and other high 
flyimg birds, thefe cells are very large, and in many of thote 
birds there are itill larger cells, afcending under the integu- 
ments of the neck, and pafling beneath the fkin of the in- 
fide of the arm, and the back of the fhoulder. In the /erk 
we found thefe cells large enough to admit the finger to 
pafs a confiderable way down upon the infide and the back 
of the wing, They are alfo large im the ow/ and other 
birds of prey. 

Mott birds of flight have a number of cells placed under 
the lateral mufcles of the neck. Thefe are oppofite to the 
bodies of the cervical vertebre, and communicate with one 
another... It is from the different cells about the axilla and 
neck, that the bones of the fhoulder, the humerus, and the 
vertebra, receive the air which they contain. 

The inguinal and gluteal cells ave filled from the great 
lateral cells of the abdomen, with which they have a com- 
munication, where the blood veffels of the lower extremities 
pafs out of the pelvis. The inguinal aud gluteal cells fur- 
round the neck of the femur; they are in moft birds very 
{mall, but in thofe which are much employed in flight, 
efpecially if the thigh bones receive air, they are larger, 
extending for fome way amongit the mufeles behind the 
joint. Camper obferved two air bags between the glutzi 
muicles of the genus /poondill (p‘atalea), although no air was 
tranimitted into the femur. 

The fubcutaneous air-cells of the pelican are very large, 
and were defcribed long ago by Mery, in the early Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 

Several means have been employed to prove that the air 
is permitted to enter the cavity of the bones in birds. The 
air-cells and the lungs have been inflated from the bones, 
and injection being thrown into the trachea, was found, 
after diftending the air-cells, to have pafled into the interior 
of the bones. A till more decilive experiment (although a 
cruel one) is to cut the humerus acrofs in a living bird, and 
introduce the extremity of the divided bone into water, in 
which fome foap has been diffolved, when it is perceived 
that bubbles are produced by the exit of the air from the 
end of the bone. This expedient not only afcertains the 
exiftence of air in the bone, but fhews that there is a mo- 
tion or circulation of it, which is the effe& of the actions of 
infpiration and expiration. , 

his fubjet has been very extenfively inveltigated by Cam- 
pers 
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per; he difcovered the communications between the cavities 
of the bones and the air-cells of the foft parts, and afcer- 
tained ina great number of {pecies what bones were filled 
with air. 

The refult of both his obfervations and our own tends to 
fhew, that the bones of birds are fupplied with air, accord- 
ing as they are employed in the locomotion of the animal’s 
body. In birds of flight, therefore, almoft all the bones are 
hollow, and receive air; thus in the eag/e Camper found the 
zir-cells communicated with the thigh bones, thofe of the 
pelvis and coxyx, all the vertebrz, the fternum, clavicles, 
fcapule, and fork -fhaped bone, and the bones of the wing. 
The air was alfo admitted into the bones of the head from 
the cavity of the tympanum. We have obferved the bones 
in the Aawé and flork to want marrow in the fame manner as 
thofe of the eagle. Mott of the bones are hollow in the 
cowl; but the os femoris is filled with marrow. The pigeon 
kind in general alfo have no air in their thigh bones, al- 
though the crown pigeon has been obferved by Camper to 
poffefs it. 

Birds even of moderate powers of flight, receive fome 
air into the fternum and other bones of the trnnk, and be- 
tween the plates of their cranium; and all birds, whofe wings 
are not incapable of flight, have the humerus filled with air, 
with the exception of the wosdeock, which has been obferved 
to poffefs marrow in the humerus; but to counterbalance 
this impediment to the velocity of its motion, it is provided 
with pectoral rmufcles of unufaal ftrength. 

Thofe birds which are unable to tranfport themfelves for 
any diftance by the effort of their wings, are deprived of air 
in the humerus; of thefe may be inflanced all the fruthious 
kind, the penguin, the puffin, kc. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the /fruthious birds, which run with great ra- 
pidity, have moft of their other bones hollow ; Camper difco- 
vered the air to pafs into the thigh bones amd lower jaw of 
the offrich, and we have obferved that it fills not only thefe 
bones, but the iternum, the ribs, the vertebra, and the bones 
of the pelvis, in both the common of/rich and that from New 
Holland. 

The internal furfaces of thofe bones which contain air have 
‘heen defcribed by Camper as being in fome cafes lined with 
periofteum, and in others entirely deprived of it; thus he 
{tates the internal part of the femur of the eagle to be can- 
cellated and furnifhed with a perioiteum, upon which feveral 
blood-veffels are ramified, and the humerus of the fame bird 
to be a fimple ofleous tube, without membrane, veflels, or 
cancelli. lt appears to us, however, that the membranes of 
which the air-cells are compofed, are continued in every in- 
ftance into the interior of the bone, to which they may ferve, 
it is true, the purpofe of a periofteum, although in ftruc- 
ture they are much more fine and delicate. and when thefe 
membranes ceafe to be vafcular, they become dry, and adhere 
fo clofely to the furface of the bone, that they are not eafily 

erceived. 

The internal parts of the bones of birds which are filled 
with air confift of cells, like thofe of other animals ; the 
enly difference that can be obferved is, that the cancellated 
ftruGiure is lefs clofe, and that the tube of the cylindrical 
bodies, fuch as the humerus and femur, is larger than 
wfual. 

It has been already mentioned, that the bones derive their 
air in general from thofe cells which are placed next them 
amongtt the mufcles. Some, however, are filled immediately 
from the lungs, or the large internal air-cells, and the bones 
of the head and jaws have communications with the Eufta- 
chian tube, the eavity of the tympanum, and the finufes of the 
nofe, 


The humerus is fupplied with air by the ax‘llary cell, by. 
means of an opening fituated at the inner dnd ‘back part of 
the head of the bone. See Plate VI. in the Anatomy of 
Birds ; fig. 1. reprefents the faperior half ef the humerus of 
the American turkey (meleagris); a the air-hole, which Uke 
the air-holes of the lungs does not open immediately into the 
cavity of the bone, but contains a number of fmailer fora 
mina, that are produced by the cancelli, and have a direct 
communication With the internal part of the humerus. 

The fork-thaped bone is filled from the jugular air-cell, 
from which alfo the fuperior dorfal, and the lowett cervical 
vertebre, receive {ome air, through feveral {mall holes feat- 
tered upon their lateral and anterior parts. "The air-hole of 
the fork is placed upon the fide of its feapular extremity, 
next the {pme. See Plate VI. in the Anatomy of Bird; 
jig. 2. is the one half of the fork-fhaped bone of the /ferk 
viewed upon the infide, a the air-hole. 

The clavicle appears to obtain its chief fupply of air from 
the cells which are continued from the jugular air-cells 
backwards upon the fhoulder joint. 

The principal foramen is found on the infide of the 
clavicle, where that bone is connected to the branch of 
the fork. There are, befides this, fome very minute holes 
upon the outfide of the clavicle, immediately above the 
fhouldejoint ; and on each fide of the fternal extremity of 
the bone, there is a hole large enough to admit a brittle. 
See Plate Vi. inthe 4 atomy cf Birds, Pig. 3. thews an 
internal view of the clavicle of the fork; a, the larger air. 
hole at the joint of the thoulder; 2, one of the {mall fora- 
mina which opens into the cheft containing a briitle. 

The feapula derives air allo from the procefs of the jugu- 
lar cell behind the joint. It is tranfmitted through eet 
holes upon the very extremity of the bone. See jig. 4. of 
Plate Vi. of the Anatomy of Birds, a the air-holes. 

We have difcovered the openings by which the air is con- 
veyed into the fternum, to be exceedingly numerous. The 
principal foramina are fituated all along the middle line of 
the bone, upon the internal furface, which appears reticu- 
lated, or made of cancelli. Towards the anterior part there 
is one hole much larger than any of the reft; and in ad- 
dition to thofe of the middle of the bone there are many 
others pafling into the edges of the fternum to which the 
ribs are articulated, All thefe foramina would appear to 
communicate with the thoracic cells. See Plate. VI. in the 
Anatomy of Birds; fic.5. exhibits the internal furface of 
the fternum of the /foré; aaa the fmall foramina in the 
middle of the bone, 4 the principal air-hole near the top of 
the fiermum, cecc many little foramina feen between 
the fternal ribs which lead to the lateral parts of the 
bone. . 

The vertebrz of the back feem to procure air immediately 
from the lings; the foramma are numerous, and place: 
along the fides of the bodies of the vertebre and at the 
roots of their tranfverfe proceffes. The foramina which 
conduct the air into the cervical vertebra, occur with 
as little regularity; the three firft have their largeft 
holes upon the fides of their bodies, and in the reft they 
are to be found within the canal of the tranfverfe pro- 
cefs for lodging the vertebral artery, and along the courle of 
the fpinal canal, at leaft fo they have appeared in the floré, 
See Plate VI. inthe Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 6. thews one 
of the cervical vertebre of that bird, a the body of the bone, 
é the fpinous proces, ec the tran{verfe proceffes forming a 
portion of the vertebral canal, on the infide of which are per- 
ceived feveral foramina leading into the fubitance of the bone, 
d the tube behind the body of the vertebra for con aning the 
{pinal marrow, exhibiting many {mall holes upon its inter- 
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nalfurface. The foramina of the cervical vertebre have com- 
munication with the lateral air-cells of the neck. 

The air-holes of the anterior ribs are placed upon the 
ends of thefe bones, where they are joined to the iternum, 
They are fupplied from the intermediate and lateral thoracic 
air-cells. See Plate VI. in the Anatomy of Birds, fig. 5.dddd 
refer to the opening upon the fternal ribs. 

The air pailes into the poiterior or vertebral ribs by a num- 
ber of foramina, fituated upon the internal furface of their 
extremities next the fpine. Thefe foramina appear to have 
from their fituation a direct communication with the potte- 
rior furface of the lungs. 
Birds. Fig. 7. isa vertebral rib of the foré feen upon its 
inner fide, a the procefs which articulates with the bodies 
of the dorfal vertebra, 4 the part joined to the tranfverfe 
proceffes, cc the feveral air-holes. ; 

The air-holes of the bones of the pelvis are fo numerous, 
and occur with fo much irregularity, that they do not ad- 
mit of a particular defeription. They are all fituated upon 
the internal furface of the bones, and appear to be confined 
to that {pace covered by the kidnies, under which the air 
muft infinuate itfelf from the abdominal cells, in order to 
reach them. 

The paflage of the air into the femur of the eagle and 

ork is through an opening upon the fore part of the 
bone, juft within the procefs correfponding to the great 
trochanter. It is a round depreffion, under the edge of 
which the apertures leading to the cavity of the bone are 
fituated. See Plate VI. and fig. 8. of the Anatomy of Birds, 
which reprefents the femur of the eagle feen upon the ante- 
rior fide ; a the air hole, 4) the cavity of the bone laid open, 
exhibiting a number of offeous proceffes, pafling in all direc- 
tions, dividing the bone on the infide into many irregular 
cells ; thefe are moft numerous towards the extremities of the 
femur, and are hardly to be feen in the centre; ¢ an artery 
diftributing its branches to the membrane which lines the in- 
ternal part of the bone.. The air-hole of the femur in thefe 
pirds communicates with the gluteal cells. 

Inthe /iruthious birds the air-holes of the femur are placed 
upon the poiterior part, and are found upon beth the upper 
and lower portions of the bone. See Plate VI. in the Ana- 
tomy of Birds. Fig. 9. thews the poiterior furface of the fe- 
mur of a young offrich; aa deprefiion on the upper part of 
the bone, coitaining a number of air-holes, 4 the inferior 
depreflion with only three foramina. f 

The air-holes of the lower jaw have been obferved in the 
African and New Holland oftrich, the flork, the buceros na- 
Jfutus and buceros rhinoceros, and the crow; and in all thefe 

they confit of two holes fituated upon the two extremities 
of the jaw behind the articulation. See Plate VI. in the 
Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 10. is the lower jaw of the crow; 
aa the two air-holes. Thefe foramina communicate by a 
tube with the cavity of the ear. 

The air does not penetrate the bones of the head and 
jaws in water-fowls. i tin fH 

Having defcribed the diftribution of air, which takes 
place throughout the bodies of birds, it remains to aflign an 
ufe to this moft curious and peculiar circumftance in their 
anatomy. It has been already ftated, that the opinions of 
anatomilts upon this fubjeét are different. The members of 
the French academy fuppofed that the air-cells were necef- 
fary to carry on the actions of refpiration in birds, Cam- 
per thought that air was admitted into the bodies of birds 
for the purpofe of diminithing their gravity in relation to 
their bulk, and-thus facilitate their motions; while Mr. 
Hunter, the greateft phyfiologift of this or any other coun- 
try, felt unwilling to confiue the functions of the ais-cells 


See Plate VI. in the Anatomy of 


to any one purpofe, and fufpected they might be uféful in 
giving tone and ftrength to the fong of birds, 

The obfervations of the academicians appear to us pers 
fectly fatisfatory with re{pect to the conneétion between the 
exiftence of the air-cells, and the eflice of the lungs. They 
have related, that during the act of infpiration the fternum 
was elevated, and the thoracic air-cells diftended at the fame 
moment with the lungs, and that when the air was expelled 
from the lungs and thoracic cells, by the depreflion of the 
fternum, one portion of it was expired by the trachea in the 
ufual way, and the reft was urged into the cells of the abdo- 
men, the two parts uf the cavity thus becoming alternately 
enlarged and diminifhed. In order to afcertain with the 
more certainty the condition of the air-calls during re- 
{piration, the academicians fubjected feverai large birds, fuch 
as the turkey, goofe, &c. to the experiment, of having the 
parietes of the belly diffleedoff without injuring the air-cells, 
while the animal was {till alive, by which they had an oppor- 
tunity of obferving, that the air-cells below the fternum were 
rendered tenfe during the time the thorax was diminifhed for 
expiration, and that as foon as the fternum was raifed to ine 
creafe the capacity of the thorax, the abdominal air-bags 
become flaccid. We have made an experiment of a fimilar 
kind, with the fame refult; the abdomen of a living goofe 
was laid open, from which no air proceeded during infpira- 
tion, but while the air was difcharged from the lungs, it paffed 
into the abdominal cells and through the opening of the 
belly with fo much force as to blow out a candle. The 
neceflity of having the cavity filled with air in birds, ob- 
vioufly arifes from the circumitance of the lungs being con- 
fined to the pofterior part of the thorax, and confequently 
not capable of fuffering any compreflion from the contrac- 
tion of the cheft, but by the interpofition of fome other 
parts. 

Many have fuppofed that the air-cells were not only 
mechanically fubfervient to the aétions of refpiration, but 
anfwered another important purpofe by collecting a quantity 
of air, which in repaffing the lungs effected a further change 
upon the blood, thus producing a fort of double refpiration ; 
but the free communication which exifts between the lunge 
and the cells, renders it probable that the air on its return 
paffes direétly by the air-holes into the branches of the 
bronchia, and, confequently, is never brought into conta@ 
with the blood. It would therefore appear that the only” 
part the cells perform in the procefs of refpiration is to fup- 
ply an elaftic medium, by means of which the motion of the 
iternum and ribs, equally and regularly affe@ every part of 
the lungs. 

The air-cells making part of the mechanifm of the 
organs of refpiration, does not preclude them from anfwering 
other purpofes in the animal economy. It is plain to de- 
monttration that the bodies of birds lofe much of their rela 
tive weight b containing air in their cavities, and {till more 
from its adatilion into the external parts and the bones ; the 
advantages of which in tranfporting themfelves through fo 
light amedivm as the air, or even in locomotion upon a folid 
f{urface, are too obvious to be infifted upon. 

The air, while it remains in the body, neceffarily acquires 
the temperature of the living bird, which renders it- much 
lighter even than atmofpheric air, and therefore it a&s like 
that contained in the {wimming-bladder of fifhes. 

A comparilon of the firuéture of one bird with another 
proves that the quantity of air is in proportion to the rae 
pidity and continuance of the animal’s motion, all other cir- 
cum{tances being the fame; and that the air is diftributed 
always in preference to thofe members which are moft em 
ployed in locomotion, as has been already pointed out. 
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It might be offered in objedtion to this opinion of the ufe 
of the air-cells in birds, that the dat, which is an animal very 
remarkable for the velocity of its flight, and its long conti- 
nuance on the wing, is unfurnifhed with any apparatus except 
its lungs for containing air, The anfwer to this, however, 
is very eafy ; the extent of the wing of the da¢ is fingulazly 
large for the animal, and its membranous ftructure enables it 
to give impulfe to a larger volume of air than could be pro- 
duced by a wing compofed of feathers, even of an equal ex- 
tent ; and further, the pectoral mufcles of the Jaf are larger in 
proportion to the animal than they are found in any fpecies 
of birds, even thofe of the higheit flight ; fo that the {truc- 
ture of the Jat, inftead of proving any objeion to the ufes 
afligned to the air-cells in birds, affords the ftrongeit confirm- 
ation of the theory. 

Notwithftanding the refpe€t which is due to every phy- 
fiological opinion of Mr. Hunter, we cannot perceive that 
there is the leaft relation between the air-cells and the 
organs of voice in birds. With a view of determining this, 
we have compared the ftructure of different birds, and have 
not found the air-cells larger-in finging birds, than others. 
The nightingale, fo eminent for its loud and protracted notes, 
is formed, with refpedt to the air-cells, exactly like the 
common /parrow. 

Animal Heat. 

Although it is not yet proved that the vital temperature 
of animals is the refult of that procefs which is called ref- 
piration ; yet, as it is generally {uppofed to be fo, it would 
appear moit proper to notice the animal heat of birds, im- 
mediately after the defcription of the lungs and their ap- 
pendages. It is remarkable, that birds poffefs a higher 
ftandard of vital temperature than all other animals. Cam- 
per ftates it to vary from ro4 to 107 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s feale. Mr. Hunter found the re&ium of the common 
fowl to be 103, 103%, and ro4 degrees; and-in a young 
goofe, we obferved the thermometer to ftand at 103 degrees 
in the rectum, and when inferted into the cavity of the 
body, to rife and remain at ro degrees. It is difficult 
to explain either the caufe or the neceflity of the high tem- 
perature of birds. It has been accounted for by their ref- 
piration being more perfect from the air paffing twice 
through their lungs; but even fuppofing this would alter 
their degree of animal heat, the occafion does not feem to 
exiit, as birds have not that double reipiration which is 
fuppofed, as has been already fhewn, 

It is to be prefumed, that the warmth of birds may de- 
pend in a degree, upon the ftructure of their fkin, and the 
nature of their coverings, which are not deiigned to admit 
of much evaporation from the furface of their bodies ; but 
it can hardly be fuppofed, that this, of itfelf, would be 
fufficient to produce a temperature fo much higher than is 
found in other animals, and maintain it fo uniformly and 
permanently as it exits throughout the whole clafs of 
birds. 

No experiments have yet been made to determine the 
powers which birds poffefs of refifting the influence of ex- 
ternal temperature; but it is to be inferred from analogy, 
that they can fuftain greater extremes of both heat and cold 
than other animals, without fuffering an alteration in their 
proper degree of temperature ; but that, at the fame time, 
birds would fooneit yield to diffolution upon any material 
change in their natural ftandard, it being found that ani- 
mals generally enjoy independence of temperature, in pro- 
portion as it exceeds that to which they are commonly ex- 
poied, and that the higher their natural itandard, the more 
gnconvenience arifes from any alteration of it. 


Blood Peffels., 
The organs of circulation in birds have obtained but Jit. 
tle of the attention of comparative anatomifts. The larger 
branches of the arteries and veins, which lie near fome of 


“the vifcera, have alone received any defcription; and that 


rather from being involved in the account of other parts, 
than for their own fake. The diftribution of the blood 
veffels of birds, notwith{tanding this, is not the leaft intereft- 
ing part of their anatomy, as will appear from the enfuing 
defeription, which has been taken chiefly from the /warz, 
goafe, duck, fork, and common fowl, in which it was found 
fo much alike, thet it may be prefumed the fame arrange- 
ment of the blood veflels prevails with little variety in all 
birds. 
The Arteries 

Proceed from a finele trunk which arifes from the left 
ventricle of the heart. This trunk is fo fhort, that it is 
concealed by the cther parts on the bafis of the heart, and 
is only brought into view after the refletions of the peri- 
cardium, and the adjoining veflels are detached by diffec- 
tion. It is from thence, that asthe parts are commonly 
beheld, there appear to be three great arteries iffuing toge- 
ther from the middle of the heart, which are the primary 
branches into which the aorta is divided. The firft branch 
is to the left fide, and after it is feat off, the trunk affe@s 
to turn over thie auricle, before it gives the branch of the 
right fide; thefe two branches pafs in a curved manner 
from the heart towards the axillz, in the form of horns, 
and each is analogous to the arteria innominata of the human 
fubje&, fo that inftead of one, there may be reckoned two 
arteria innominate in birds. After thefe braaches are parted 
with, the arterial trunk is continued over the auricles, and 
on reaching the back part of the heart, becomes the de/cend- 
ing aoria. 

The arteria innominata firtt fends of the common trunk of 
the carotid and vertebral arteries, which before its divifion 
gives off one or two {mall branches; one of thefe runs down 
upon the lungs in company with the par vagum, and appears 
to fupply branches to the aponeurofis of the lungs, and the 
air-celis at the upper part of the thorax; the other branch, 
after fupplying the lymphatic gland of the neck with feveral 
{mall arteries, afcends upon the fide of the oefophagus, to 
which, and the inferior larynx, the divifions of the trachea, 
and to the parts and integuments of the fide of the neck, its 
branches are diftributed, anaftomofing with the fuperior 
efophageal and tracheal arteries. This branch is often not 
fent off until the trunk divides into the vertebral and carotid, 
in which cafe it comes from the latter artery. Sometimes 
in the duck, the /upra-/capular artery, which is ufually 
derived from the vertebral, is a branch of the common 
trunk, 

The carotid artery, after parting from the vertebral, pro- 
ceeds to the middle of the neck, and foon difappears ; being 
covered by the mufcles of the anterior part of the neck, 
under which it lies hidden, and in clofe contaé with its fel- 
low of the other fide, to very near the head. If, during its 
courfe in this fituation, it gives any branches, they are too 
infignificant to be noticed. 

The carotid artery emerges from between the mufcles of 
the neck, at about the third or fourth vertebra from the 
head ; and after giving a branch downwards, amongft the 
lateral mufcles of the neck, it runs along the outer edge 
of the reétus major anticus mufcle, to behind the angle 
of the jaw, where it divides into its feveral branches. 

An artery firft goes off pofteriorly, which paffes a little 
forwards under the branch of the os hyoides, and after fend- 
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ing fome blood to the mufcles of the neck, makes a turn 
backwards, enters the foramen ia the tranfverfe procefs of 
the fecond vertebra, and terminates by a fingular anaftomo- 
fis in the vertebral artery. 
The next branch is analogous to the-snternal carotid; it 
goes forward alfo under the os hyoides, and pafles behind 
the mufcles of the jaws clofe upon the lower part of the fkull, 
at which place it fends a branch upwards, which appears to 
penetrate the bones on the outfide of the ear, and fupply the 
organ of hearing, fend a branch into the skull, and another 
through the articulation of the jaw, to unite with the oph- 
thalmic, and contribute to the plexus at the back of the 
orbit. The internal carotid then enters an offeous canal, 
which runs along the bafis of the cranium, between the ta- 
bles of the bone, and at the lower and back part of the or- 
bit, the artery receives a remarkable anaftomoling branch of 
the internal maxillary, which almoft equals in fize the caro- 
tid itfelf; and thefe two veflels produce by their union, one, 
which pafles almoft direétly into the cranium at the ufual 
place for the entrance of the carotid-artery. This veffel 
forms within the full an anaftomofis fimilar to the circle of 
Willis; but the branch which occupies the place of the da- 
Jilary artery, is very {mall, and appears to be furnifhed en- 
tirely #omthe anaftomofis of the carotids, and defigned 
only to‘fapply the medulla oblongata and fpinal marrow. 
_ The branches of the internal carotid are thickly fpread 
in an arborefcent form upon the furfaces of the brain; fome 
on the outfide, and others on the internal fuperficies of the 
ventricles, and the fiflure between the two hemifpheres. 
The carotid alfo, as ufual, fends off the ophthalmic artery, 
which, befides fupplying the eye and the parts in the 
orbit, produces feveral inofculations with the branches of 
the external carotid, which will be noticed hereafter. After 
the trunk of the carotid has parted with the two branches 
juft deferibed, it paffes for a little way downwards and 
forwards behind the angle of the jaw, and divides at once 
into different branches, correfponding to thofe of the ex- 
ternal carotid in mammalia, the firft of which might be 
called the e/ophageal or laryngeal artery. This veffel fends 
a branch to the mufcles upon the horn of the os hyoides, and 
ies, ipl downwards and divides into two branches, one 
to the trachea, and the other to the efophagus, upon the 
fide of which parts they defcend to near the thorax, where 
they inofculate with the tracheal and cefophageal branches 
of the common trunk of the carotid and vertebral arteries. 
The external mexillary artery dips in between the ptery- 
goid mufcle, and that which is fituated at the back of the 
lower jaw for opening the mouth; it then paffes behind 
the articular bone, and gives twigs upwards to the mufcles 
‘of the jaws, and to the plexus at the back of the orbit : upon 
emerging from behind the articular bone, it lies under the 
zygomatic procefs of the jaw, and fends an artery upwards, 
which is diitributed to the temporal and maffeter mufcles ; 
and proceeding under the triangular tendon that comes 
from the inferior margin of the orbit to the lower jaw, it 
divides into two principal branches: one of thefe pafles 
along the fide of the upper jaw, gives a branch upwards to 
the fare part of the orbit which unites with the ophthalmic 
artery, and is loft at the top of the head. This branch is 
very large in birds with combs, as in conjunétion with the 
ophthalmic, it furnifhes numerous veffels to thefe vafcular 
‘parts. The artery then goes on and fupplies branches to 
the fides of the head before the orbits, and to the integu- 
ments and fubltance of the upper mandible, inofculating 
‘with the palatine branches of the internal maxillary artery. 
The fecond portion of the external maxillary proceeds to 
the lower jaw, to which, and the lower part of the mafleter 
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mufele, it is diftributed. The external maxillary fupplies 
the place of the temporal, labial, angular, nafal, and mental 
arteries of mammalia. : 

The laryngeal, ov pojferior palatine artery is a little branch 
of. the external carotid, which is fent off pofteriorly op- 
polite to the external maxillary artery. Its branches are 
exhaufted upon the-back part of the fauces, the mufcles for 
moving the upper jaw, and pofterior nares. 

The lingual, or fub-maxillary artery paflesunder the mufcles 
which connect the os hyoides to the lower jaw, and clofe 
upon the back of the membrane of the lower part of the 
mouth, it fends a branch to the cefophagus and trachea, 
fupplies the mufcles of the os hyoides, the tongue, the 
lower furface of the mouth, and furnifhes ¢he artery which 
enters the fubftance of the lower jaw. 

Juft at the origin of the fub-maxillary artery, there is 
another little branch of the carotid, which is loft upon the 
mufcles of the os hyoides. ; 

The internal maxillary artery is, as ufual, the continuation 
of the trunk of the external carotid; it runs forwards be+ 
tween the pterygoid mufcle, and the lining of the mouth, 
upon the fide of the long muicle for moving the upper jaw, 
and divides into two principal branches; one of them 
proceeds under the tendon of the long mufcle to get upon 
the palate, where it forms two branches, of which one 
runs along the external fide of the palate, between the mem- 
brane and the bone of the mandible to the extremity of the 
bill, where it becomes united to the fame branch of the op- 
pofite fide, as alfo to the middle artery of the palate. The 
other branch lies alfo fuperficially under the membrane which 
lines the mouth. It pafles onwards to meet its correfponding 
veflel of the oppofite fide with which it becomes aétually in- 
corporated, and by their union a fingle artery is generated, 
which runs along the middle line of the palate to the end of 
the mandible, where it unites with the lateral branches as al- 
ready mentioned. At the junction of the veflel of each fide 
to form the middie palatine artery, two branches go off, 
which are lof upon the lining of the mouth, and the interior 
of the organ of {mell. 

The other branch of the internal maxiMary artery is ree 
flected upwards towards the orbit, below which it divides 
and unites again forming a triangle, through which the vein 
pafles; at this place it produces a remarkable plexus of 
veflels, like the rete mirabile of the carotid artery of qua- 
drupeds, which is increafed-by branches from the ophthalmic 
and the palatine arteries, and from which the back part of the 
organ of {mell receives its {upply of blood. 

The internal maxillary artery then runs directly backwards 
below the orbit, pafles between the radiated or fan-fhaped 
mut{cle which moves the upper jaw, and the pterygoid pro- 
cefs; and turning inwards round the bafis of the cranium 
becomes incorporated with the internal carotidartery jult as it 
enters the boney canal, which conducts it to the brain. 

The vertebral artery, foon after it parts from the carotid, 
fends off a branch backwards, which paffes over the neck of 
the {capula and is loft among the mufcles on the pofterior 
part of the fhoulder, inofculating with the articular and 
other arteries about the joint ; this branch might be called 
the fupra-fcapular. In the duck we have obferved it before 
it makes the turn over the fcapula to fend anartery upwards 
along the mufcles of the neck. 

The trunk of the vertebral artery proceeds obliquely up- 
wards, and having entered the foramen in the tranfverfe pro- 
cefs of the fecond cervical vertebra, gives off a large branch 
downwards, which is diftributed between the vertebra, and 
to the {pinal canal in the manner of the intercoftal arteries, 
with which it anaftomofes upon arriving in the thorax. 
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he remainder of the vertebral artery is continued upwards 
jn the canal formed in the tranfverfe proceffes of the cervical 
vertebra, diminifhing gradually in confequence of branches 
jt fends off between each vertebra to the f{pinal marrow and 
the mufcles 6fthe neck. Near the head, the artery is fouad 
confiderably reduced; and within the laft foramen in the 
tranfverfe procefles, terminates entirely by inofculation with 
the reflected branch of the carotid, as before noticed. 

The extraordinary analtomofes and the plexufes which are 
to be obferved in the arteries of the head in birds are not 
eafily accounted for, It feems poflible that they may be re- 
guired in confequence of the great length of the neck in 
thefe animals; it being well known that frequent communi- 
cation amongtft the vellels, although it diminifhes the impe- 
tus of the circelation, infures a free and uninterrupted mo- 
tion of the blood. 

After the common trunk of the carotid and vertebral is 
detached from the arteria innominata, this veflel may affume 
the name of the /udclavian. While pafling under the cla- 
vicle, it fends off fome important branches: the firft might be 
called a p:foral artery, 1t proceeds upwards upon the inter- 
nal furface of the pectoralis minimus mufcle, which it fup- 
plies; and then dividimg into two branches, one paffes over 
the anterior edge of the clavicle, and under the peCoralis 
medius, between which and the fternum it runs, detaching 
its branches to the mufcle; the other fends firft along the 
under fide of the clavicle a branch which is again fubdivided 

nd diftributed to the outfide of the fhoulder joint and to 
the deltoid mufcle, in which it inofculates with the articular 
artery. ‘he veflel then paffes between the clavicle and the 
fork-fhaped bone, and on a lizament which connects the 
head of the clavicle to that of the feapula, and difperfes its 
branches upon the wpper part of the fhoulder joint forming 
anaftomoles with the neighbouring arteries. 

The next branch of the {ubclavian is the humeral artery ; 
is arifes from the upper fide of the veffel, and make a flight 
curve to reach its fituation on the infide of the arm, in order 
to difpenfe its branches in the manner hereafter deicribed. 

The internal mammary artery is given off juft as the fub- 
elavian leaves the cheft. It divides into three branches, 
one ramifies upon the inner furface of the fternum ; another 
upon the fternal ribs, and the intercoftal mufcles ; and the 
third rans along the anterior extremities of the vertebral 
ribs, fupplying the intercoftal mufcles, &c. 

The chief peculiarity of the arteries of the fuperior ex- 
tremity in birds, confifts in the great magnitude of the 
veflels which fupply the pectoral mufcles ; thefe, inflead 
of being inconfiderable branches of the axillary artery, are. 
the continuations of the trunk of the fubclavian, of which 
the humeral is only a branch. 

The great pedoral or thoracic artery pafles out of the 
cheit over the firit rib, and clofe to the fternum, and im- 
mediately divides into two branches. One of them ramifies 
in the fuperior part of the peétoralis major, and the other is 
exhaufted in the lower part of the mufcle, and fends off a 
branch analogous to the long thoracic artery of mammalia. 

The Aumeral artery, while within the axilla, gives a {mall 
branch backwards to the mufeles, under the feapula, and 
upon reaching the infide of the arm produces an artery, that 
foon divides into the articular and the profunda humer. 
The articular artery pafles round the head of the humerus, 
underneath the extenfors ; its branches penetrate the deltoid 
muicle, and anaftomofe with the other {mall arteries around 
the joint. 

The profunda humeri as ufual turns under the extenfor 
muf{eles, to reach the back of the bone, at which place, in 
pirds, it feparates into two branches, of which one defcends 


upon the infide, and the other upon the outfide of the arti-’ 
culation of the humerus with the radius and ulna, and there 
inofculate with the recurrent branches of the arteries of che 
fore arm. 

After the humeral artery has fent off the profunda, it de- 
{cends along the inver edge of the biceps mufcle, detaching 
fome branches to the neighbouring parts; upon arriving at 
the fold of the wing it divides into two branches, one of 
thefe is analogous to the ulnar artery, and the other from its 
polition deferves to be called rather the mteroffeous than the 
radial artery. 

Ait the place where the humeral produces the two arteries 
of the fore arm a {mall branch is fent off, which is loft upon 
the fore part of the joiut, and it anaftomofes with the recur- 
rent of the ulnar, and the profunda humert. 

The ulnar artery is the principal divifion of the humeral 5 
it proceeds fuperficially over the mufcles which are ana- 
logous to the pronator, fends a large recurrent branch under 
the flexor ylnaris to the back of the jeit upon which it 
ramifies and forms anaftomofes with the profunda humeri. 
The artery then proceeds along the inner edge of the ulnar 
muf{cles, to which it diftributes branches. It is afterwards 
feen pafling over the carpal bone of the ulaar fide,and under 
the annular ligament, at which place it fends aff fome 
branches which fpread upon the joint and inofey’ste with 
fimilar ones of the interofleous artery. Very {oon after the 
ulnar artery gets upon the metacarpus it dips in between 
the bones and re-appears upon the oppolite fide lying under 
the roots of the quills, to each of which it fends an artery ; 
it preferves this fituation to the end of the metacarpal bones, 
where it pafles between the ftyle analogous to the little finger 
and the principal or fore finger, and purfues its courfe 
along the edge of the latter, to the extremity of the wing, 
fupplying each of the true quills with an artery and fending 
at each joint of the finger, a crofs branch to communicate 
with the anaftomofing branches on the oppofite fide. 

The interofféous artery detaches firft a branch of fome fize 
to the membrane which is fpread in the fold of the wing, 
upon which it forms feveral ramifications. After this the 
artery divs down behind the pronator mufcles to get into 
the {pace between the ulna and radius. It here gives a 
branch backwards to communicate with the others about the 
joint, and proceeds in the interofleous fpace as far as the 
carpal joint, during which courfe they become much dimi- 
nifhed trom giving off feveral branches which are diitributed 
to the integuments and the quills placed upon the outtide 
ofthe ulna, ‘The remainder of the interofleous artery is ex- 
pended in {mall branches upon the back of the carpal joint, 
the baftard quills, and along the radial edge of the meta- 
carpus and bonesofthe fore finger, where it forms communi- 
cations with the crofs branches of the ulnar artery already 
mentioned. 

From this defcription it will be perceived, that no artery 
exifts in birds ftritly analogous to the radial ; that there are 
no palmar arches; and that the fize of the interofieous 
artery, and the courfe of the ulnar along the outfide of the 
metacarpus are peculiarities which anfe from the neceffity of 
affording a large fupply of blood to the quills during their 

rowth, 

The de/cending aorta makes a curve round the right auricle 
in order to get upon the polterior furface of the heart, after 
which its courfe is clofe along the f{pine, in which fituation 
itis bound down by cellular fubftance, and the ftrong mem- 
brane or aponeurofis, which coyers the lungs on their an- 
terior part. The firft branches which this veffel appears to 
fend off are bronchial arteries ; they arife from the fore part 
of the aorta juft when it arrives upon the {pine ; and having 


entered 
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entered the lungs, their ramifications accompany thofe of the 
pulmorzary arteries. They appear alfo to fend branches to 
the {pize, and the {paces between the ribs. 

The izierccffal arteries do not take their origin from the 

aorta in numerous and regular branches as ia mammalia, but 
conitt originally of but few veffels, which are multiplied by 
analtomoies with each other, ard with the arteries which come 
out of the fpinal canal. An arterial plexus is thus formed 
round the heads of the ribs, from which a veflel is fent to 
each of the intercoftal{paces. Many of thefe branches, be- 
fides fupplying the intercoftal muicles and ribs, are continued 
into the mufcles upon the outfide of the body and the integu- 
ments. ‘The anaftomofis of the intercoftal arteries round the 
ribs is very fimilar to the plexus which is produced by the 
great fymputhetic nerve in the fame fituation. 
_ The aorta produces no branch which deferves the name 
of the phrenic artery, as birds do not poflefs that mufeular 
feptum of the body, to which the artery of this name is diftri- 
buted in other animals. 

The celiac artery is a very large fingle trunk, and arifes 
from the fore part of the aorta, even higher than the zone 
of gaftric glands. It defcends obliquely for a fhort way and 
then gives off a branch whicn foon divides into two or three 
others that are fpread upon the lower parts of the efophagus, 
and the fide of the zone of gaftric glands, uniting with the 
other arteries of the cefophagus above, and extending down- 
wards upon the pofterior fide of the ventricle, and anaftomo- 
fing with the anterior gaftric artery. The trunk of the 
celiac now divides into two very large branches, which from 
their diftributions we have chofen to call the pofterior and the 
anterior galtric arteries } sith 

The poflerior gaftric artery, almok as foon as it is formed, 
detaches the /plenic artery ; and very foon after, it furnifhes 
from the potterior fide of the velfel, the right hepatic artery. 
This branch proceeds to the right iobe ofthe liver, which it 
enters on the fide of the hepatic dui; after having divided 
into two or three minute arteries ou its way to the liver, it 
fupplies the hepatic duct with a branch which a.companies 
the du to the inteftine, and is there loft. The poiterior 
gaftric artery then runs down upon the back of the gizzard, 
and oppofite to the origia of the firft inteftine it fends off 
an artery which proceeds dire&tly to one of the cxca, upon 
which and the fide of the next intefline it is expended, inoicu- 
lating at the end of the cecum, with branches of the mefen- 
teric artery, which are diltributed to the adjoining portion 
of the {mall inteftine. ‘The pofterior galtric then furnifhes a 
large veffel which runs upon the gizzard and divides into two 
chief branches, which penetrate the jubltance of the digaftric 
mufcle, in which they are loft. 

The next branch of the pofterior gaftric artery is the pan- 
creatic. It runs between the two pancreatic glands, Gilpeu- 
fing branches to each, and to the duode ium. After this the 
trunk of the potterior gaftric divides iuito two bi a:.ches which 
furnifh twigs to the tutcular parictes of the ventricle, and 
run along the margins of the upper and lower portions of the 
digaftric mufcle, fupplying thein with numerous twigs, and 
anaitomofing with the ramifications of the other gaitric 


arteries. 
The anterior gaffric artery defcends to the angle formed by 


the bulbus glanduloius and the gizzard, aud there fends off 
a {mall branch which fpreads upou the zone of galtric glands, 
and inofculates with the firlt ramifications of te cucliac, and 
immediately afterwards it detaches a large artery, which runs 
round the iuperior margin of the digaltric mulcle, which it 
furnifhes with many twigs, and communicates freely with the 
correfponding brauch of tae pofterior galtric artery. ; 
Three {mail hepatic arteries take their origin from this 


branch of the anterior gaftric, ju as it pafles over the 
higheft part of the margin of the gizzard; thefe vef- 
fels enter the fiffure in the left lobe of the liver. The 
anterior gaftric artery now proceeds along the fore part 
of the gizzard, fending one or two braaches into the 
mufcular fubitance, and near the tendon it terminates in 
two large vellels, one of which is diftributed upon the left 
fide of the digaitric mufcle and the other paffes a little over 
the tendon and then divides into two arteries; which pro- 
duce feveral branches that difappear in the fubitance of the 
gizzard, and between the digaltric mufcles and the parietes 
of the ventricle, anaftomofing with the veffels of the pofterior 
fide. 

The /uperior mefenteric artery takes its origin from the fore 
part of the aorta a little below the cwliac, and proceeds for 
fome way without detaching any branches; after which it 
experiences the fame kind of divifion and fubdivifion that 
takes place in mammalia; and the numerous arteries which 
are thus ultimately produced are fpent upon the {mall in- 
teitines. One of the firft and largeft branches of the fuperior 
mefenteric, however, is allotted to fupply one of the ceca, 
and eftablith a communication with the inferior mefenteric, 
and gaitric arteries. This branch, foon after it leaves the 
trunk of the fuperior mefenteric, divides into two. One 
defcends upon the reCtum, where it meets with the inferior 
mefenteric artery, with which it produces a very remarkable 
anaftomofis, fimilar to the mefenteric arch in the human fub- 
ject : this united artery fupplies the re€tum and origin of the 
ceca. The fecond portion of this branch of the fuperior 
mefenteric, runs in the fpace between the laft part of the 
{mall inteltine, aud the cecum of one Ade, fending numerous 
branches to each, and at the end of the cecum, communi- 
cates in a palpable manner with another branch of the fupe- 
rior mefeuteric artery, which runs upon the adjoining part of 
the fmali inteftine. . 

A branch arifes from the anterior part of the aorta, juft 
below the luags; it is defigned for the nutrition of the 
organs of generation, and except in the feafon for propa- 
gation, is fo {mall as to be difcovered with difficulty ; but 
when the tefticles become. enlarged, it is confiderably in- 
creafed in fize in the male bird, and much more fo in the 
female, when the ovary and ovidudt are developed for pro- 
ducing eggs. It nearly equals the fuperior mefenteric artery 
during the period of laying, in which ftate we Mall deferibe 
it. It is a fingle artery like the celiac and the mefenteric, 
proceeds at a right angle from the aorta, and foon fends off 
a branch which goes into the kidney of the lett fide, to 
which it gives fome twigs, and afterwards emerging from the 
kidney, it ruas in the membrane of the oviduct, upon which 
it is diftributed. After this branch is detached, the artery 
projects a little farther forwards into the cavity avd divides 
into two branches. One of thefe goes to the ovary, ia which 
it ramifies, and furnifhes an artery of fome fize to each of 
the cyfts containing the ova. The other is diltributed in 
numeroxs branches to the membrane and fuperior parts of the 
oviduct, and inofculates with the other arteries of the ovi- 
du&t.. It deferves to be remarked, that this and all the other 
arteries which are furnifhed to the oviduct, have a tortuous 
or undulating courfe, in the fame manner as the veffcls of the 
uterus of the human fubject, 

There are no regular emulgent arteries in birds ;_ the kid- 
nies deriving their bleod from various fources, which will be 
pointed out as they occur, 

The inferior extremity is fupplied with two arteries, which 
have a feparate origin trom the aorta. One correfponds 
with the femoral artery, and the other deferves the name of 


ifchiadic arterys 
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The femoral artery isa {mall trunk which takes its origin 
from the fide of the aorta, oppofite to the notch in the bones 
of the pelvis immediately under the laft rib. This notch is 
formed into a round hole in the recent fubje&, by a liga- 
ment which is extended from it to the rib ; and it is through 
this hole that the femoral artery makes its exit from the 
pelvis ; jut before it paffes out upon the thigh, it fends off 
along branch which runs backwards the whole length of 
the margin of the pelvis difpenfine arteries to the abdo- 
minal mufcles on one fide, and the obturator internus on 
the other.” This branch alfo appears to fupply one to 
the oviduét. Phe femoral artery, immediately after leav- 
ing the pelvis, feparates into two branches; one goes up- 
wards and outwards, ramifying amongit the mufcles in 
that fituation ; the other turns downwards, and is diftributed 
to the flexors of the limb, and round the joint, and fends an 
artery to the edge of the vaftus internus, which can be 
traced as far as the knee. The kidnies appear to derive 
fome irregular inconfiderable branches from the femoral ar- 
tery while it is within the pelvis. 

The ifehiadic artery is thy principal trunk of the lower ex- 
tremity, exceeding very much im fize the femoral. When 
it is produced by the aorta, it appears to be the conti- 
nuation of that truuk; the remaining part of the aorta be- 
comes fo much and fo fuddenly-diminifhed, and feems as it 
were to proceed as a branch from the back part of the veffel. 

The ifchiadic artery, while in the pelvis, is concealed by 
the kidnies, in which fituation it gives a branch from its 
lower fide, which divides into three others that are diftri- 
buted to the fubftance of the kidnies: one of thefe on the 
left fide is continued out of the kidney to be loft upon the 
ovidu&t. The artery leaves the pelvis by the ifchiadiac fora- 
men, in company with the great nerve; while within the 
foramen, it gives a branch obliquely downwards under the 
biceps to the mufcles lying on the pelvis; and as it paffes 
over the adductor, it fends off another along the lower edge 
of that mufcle, which is chiefly loft in the femimembranofus. 
It then detaches feveral fmall branches to the mufcles on 
the outer and fore part of the thigh, fome of which anafto- 
mofe round the joint with the branches of the femoral arte- 
ry. Juft as the ifchiadic arrives in the ham, it furnifhes a 
very large branch downwards, which divides into two ; one 
goes under the gaftrocnemius, to which and the deep feated 
flexors its branches are diftributed as far as the heel; the 
other is analogous to the peroneal artery ; it goes to the out- 
fide of the leg, fupplies the peroneal mufcles potteriorly, 
and paffes along the outer edge of the flexors of the toes to 
the heel, above which, and behind the flexor tendon, it di- 
vides, running on each fide of the heel, and forming feve- 
ral articular arteries around the joint, and communicating 
with the other branch, and with the anterior tibial, and the 
metatarfal branch of the plantar artery. 

The articular arteries go off next from the artery in the 
ham ; the two principal ones are deep feated. One pro- 
ceeds under the vaftus internus to the external part of the 
joint ; the other is large, and fituated upon the infide. It 
forms two veffels, one is the true articular artery, and 
fpreads upon the ligaments of the joint, the other is diftri- 
buted in the fubftance of the flexor of the heel, which is 
placed upon the infide and fore part of the leg, and comes 
out upon the edge of this mufcle to be loft in the inte- 
guments, 

The poflerior tibial artery is extremely {mall ; it only fup- 

lies muicular branches to the internal head of the gaftrocne- 
mius, and fome of the flexors of the toes ; it is loft on the 
infide of the heel in anaftomofes with the peroneal artery, 
and other {mall fuperficial branches. 
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The trunk of the artery of the leg now gets upon the 
potterior furface of the tibia, and fends off through the defi- 
ciency left between the tibia and fibula at the fuperior part, 
a branch, which is diftributed to all the mufcles upon the 
fore part of the leg. The artery then creeps along the back 
of the bones for fome way, and paffing between them above, 
where the fibula is anchylofed with the tibia, it re-appears on 
the anterior part of the leg in the fituation of the anterior ti- 
bial artery ; at this place it detaches fome very {mall branches, 
which frequently divide and unite again, to produce a moft 
fingular reticulation or plexus of veffels, which clofely ad- 
heres to the trunk of the artery, andis continued with it as 
far as the articulation of the tibia with the metatarfal bone, 
where it difappears without feeming to anfwer any ufeful de- 
fign. This plexus refembles in appearance exaCtly the divi- 
fion of the arteries of the extremities, which has been de- 
feribed by Mr. Carlifle in the tardigrade quadrupeds, but 
differs from it in this circumftance, that the trunk of the 
artery is preferved behind it, without fuffering aay material 
diminution of its fize. 

The anterior tibial artery furnifhes no branch of any im- 
portance during the time it is proceeding along the fore part 
of the leg. It pafles under the ftrong ligament which binds 
down the tendons of the-anterior mufcles fof the leg, and 
over the fore part of the joint on the infide of the tendon of 
the tibialis anticus; at which place it diftributes fome 
branches which inofculate with the other arteries round the 
joint ; it then purfues its courfe in the groove along the an- 
terior furface of the metatarfal bone, and covered by the 
tendon of the flexor digitorum. On coming near the foot, 
it fends off an artery, which divides, behind the joint of the 
internal toe, into two branches; one goes between the in- 
ternal and middle toes, ramifies upon both their joints, and 
unites with the artery in the fole of the foot ; the other is 
diftributed between the internal tee and the pollex or toe 
which occupies the place of the great toe ; the main artery 
now pafies to the fole of the foot through a hole in the 
metatarfal bone left for the purpofe, when the oricinal parts 
of this bone were united by offification. In this fituation 
the artery might receive the name of the plantar. It has 
fcarcely pafled through the bone, when it divides into fix 
branches ; three of thefe are diftributed to the tendons and 
ligaments, &c. on the outfide of the foot and the back of 
the metatarfus, anaftomofing with the defcending branches 
of the peroneal artery ; the fourth branch fupplies the pol- 
lex, and alfo fends a branch upon the metatarfus. ‘The re- 
maining branches are defigned for the three principal toes ; 
one dips in between the internal and middle toe, unites with 
the anterior branch of the metatarfal artery, and is diftrit 
buted to the fides of thefe toes as far as their extremity. 
The other divides, between the external and middle toe, into 
two branches, which run upon the oppofite fide of each of 
thefe toes to the end. 

When the feet are webbed, the digital arteries fend off 
numerous branches, which ramifying in the membrane be- 
tween the toes, eftablifh a communication with each other. 
The prefent defcription has been taken from birds which pof- 
fefs three principal toes, and the back toe, or pollex ; but no 
material difference can be expected in thofe with a greater 
number of toes. 

After the trunk of the aorta has detached the ifchiadic 
arteries, it is continued along the fpine, fending {mall 
branches analogous to the /umbar arteries, one of which 
afcends upon the rectum, fupplies the place of the inferior 
mefenteric, and unites with the fuperior mefenteric, as 
already mentioned. ‘The aorta feparates above the coxy- 
geal vertebre into three branches; two of thefe proceed 
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terally, and are diftributed to the neighbouring parts, and 
to the kidniesand ovidu& ; the third branch aateends to the 
very point of the tail, upon the mufcles and quills of which 
its branches are exhaufted. . 

’ The arterial fyftem of birds differs from that of other 
animals chiefly in the frequent anaftomofes, which exift more 
efpecially amongit the arteries of the head and the vifcera. 
Similar communications occur between the veins, which are 
even in fome inftances more fingular and unaccountable, as 
will be perceived by the following defcription, which has 
been takea principally from the goofe, duck, and common 
foul. Ei 
. Veins. 

The venous fyftem returns the blood to the-heart by 
means of three trunks; two of thefe, for the convenience 
of defcription, we fhall call the fubclavian veins, although 
they do not correfpond in every refpeét with the veins of 
this name in mammalia; the other trunk is analogous to the 
inferior vena cava. 

The fubclavian vein is compofed of the jugular and verte- 
bral, and the veins which belong to the fuperior extremity 
or wing. 

The vertebral vein is lodged in the fame canal with the 
vertebral artery ; it anaftomofes between the vertebrz with 
the veins upon the fheath of the medulla fpinalis, which are 
the continuation of the finufes of the brain; in conjunétion 
with thefe, therefore, the ver ebral vein may be confidered 
as anfwering the purpofe of the internal jugular of mamma- 
lia. It appears alfo to form at the baiis of the cranium a 
free communication with the jugular vein, and to receive 
by occafional branches, blood from the mufcles of the 
neck. 

The jugular vein is a fingle-trunk in birds, and does not 
admit of the diftin€tion into external and internal ; it pro- 
ceeds fuperficially along the fide of the neck in company with 
the parvagum nerve. ‘The vein of the right fide exceeds the 
other in fize; it is often twice as large. The jugular 
vein receives feveral lateral branches from the mufcles and 
integuments of the neck, the efophagus, &c.; one of 
thole near the head is much larger than the reft ; it lies deep 
amongft the mufcles, and appears to communicate with the 
vertebral vein. ‘There isa branch of the jugular which goes 
amongft the mufcles of the tongue and of the os hyoides, 
and another for the mufcles within the jaws and the integu- 
ments in the back of the mouth; thefe might be called 
the lingual and /ubmaxillary veins. 

The two jugular veins form a moft remarkable communi- 
cation with each other immediately below the cranium, by 
means of a crofs branch, generally of an equal fize with the 
trunks themfelves. From each fide of the arch thus formed 
there iffues a large veflel, which is made up of the veins 
of the external part of the head; one of thefe paffes round 
the articular bone, and apparently penetrates the joint of 
that bone with the lower jaw; it appears in feveral 
branches upon the fide of the cheek, and {preading from 
the ear, in the manner of the portio dura nerve of the hu- 
man fubjeé, and contributes to form a plexus of veins below 
the pofterior part of the orbit, fimilar to the arterial plexus 
already defcribed in that fituation. The principal branch of 
the veins of the head paffes obliquely round the inter-articu- 
lar bone, and below the orbit divides into feveral large vef- 
fels ; one of which belongs to the back part of the palate; 
another afcends in the orbit, and unites with the ophthal- 
mic vein; and athird is diftributed to the anterior of the 
organ of {mell, the palate, and the external parts of the up- 
per and lower jaws. Thefe branches produce plexufes along 
the bafe of the orbit and the external edge of the palate, 
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which correfpond to thofe of the arteries before de- 
fcribed. 

In all the fubje&ts we difleed for the veins we failed to 
difcover any direct communication between the jugular vein 
and the finufes of the brain; and in every inftance the ex- 
ternal veins of the head appeared to be fufiiciently large of 
themfelves to produce the trunk of the jugular. It may 
therefore be prefumed, that if any branch analogous to the 
internal jugular vein paffes through the pofterior foramen 
lacerum, it is very inconfiderable, and incapable of tranf. 
mitting the blood of the brain. ri 

The finufes of the brain feem to difcharge their contents 
principally into fome veins, which lie in the membrane 
forming the {heath cf the f{pinal canal, and thefe appear to 
difpofe: of their blood gradually, as they defcend in the 
neck, by means of lateral communication with the vertebral 
veins. The.finufes, which immediately open into the {pinal 
veins, are fituated upon the back of the cerebellum, and 
produce by anaftomofes with each other, with the fuperior 
longitudinal finus, and with others along the fides of the 
brain, an union of veffels, of a diamond thape. 

The finufes of the braif in birds generally are irregular 
in their form, and confilt of flattened canals; and not only 
the finufes on the back of the cerebelium, but the fpinal 
veins appear fo like extravafation, that accurate and repeat- 
ed obfervations are neceffary to difcover them .to be real. 
veffels. 

The principal finufes, befides thofe upon the cerebellum, 
are the fuperior longitudinal, and one which runs along the 
lower edge of each hemifphere of the cerebrum ; there ap- 
pears to be alfo one upon the fide of the cerebellum, cor- 
refponding to the lateral finus. All thefe finufes communi- 
cate with each other on the back of the cerebellum as al- 
ready mentioned. The fuperior longitudinal finus is con- 
tinued at its anterior part under the frontal and nafal bones, 
and anaftomofes with the ophthalmic and nafal vems. There 
are other finufes in the feveral duplicatures of the dura ma- 
ter, which are too fmall to be eafily traced, orto deferve 
much regard. 

The veins of the wing, or fuperior extremity, have a lefs 
curious diftribution than thofe of the head. The branches 
which are derived from the parts within the cheft, the muf- 
cles about the fcapula, and the pectoral mufcles, accompany 
the arteries of the fame parts, fo regularly that their courfe 
does not require defcription. 

The vein lies confiderably lower in the axilla than the ar- 
tery, but ftill continues to receive correfponding branches. 
The trunk of the vein defcends ia the courfe of the hume- 
ral artery, but more fuperficially ; in this fituation it may 
be called the Jefilic, or more properly the Aumeral vein. 
There is no vein in birds which deferves the name of the ce- 
phalic ; there are branches of the humeral vein, accompany- 
ing the articular and profunda arteries, and at the middle 
of the humerus, a large branch of the vein enters the bone ; 
there are alfo two very {mall branches which lie in clofe con- 
tact with the humeral artery, which they accompany nearly 
its whole Jength. - 

The principal vein of the wing divides into two, oppofite- 
to the joint of ‘the humerus with the fore arm.. One of thefe- 
branches belongs to the fides of the radius ;, it receives blood’ 
from the mufcles and {kin on the upper part of the fore arm, 
but its chief veffels lie between the integuments of* the fold 
of the wing. The other branch of the humeral’vein croffes 
the fore arm, juft below the articulation, in company with 
the nerve, and running along the inferior edge of the ulna, 
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the quills to the extremity of the wing, receiving many 
veins of the joints from the oppofite fide of the fingers. 
Befides thefe ieee fuperficial veins of the fore arm, there ap- 
pears to be one, and fometimes two, {mall accompanying 
veins to the ulnar and interoffecus arteries. 

The inferior vena cava, before it enters the auricle, re- 
ceives as ufual the hepatic veins; thefe are numerous, and 
open into the cava, as it paffes behind the liver, or more fre- 
quently within the fubftance of that vilcus in that back part. 
We have reckoned ia the cock two large and two {mail bepa- 
tic veins from the right lobe, and one large branch from the 
left lobe, befides fix minute veins, which came indifferently 
from both lobes. 

The trunk of the vena cava is very fhort in the abdomen; 
it feparates into two great branches analogous to the primary 
iliac veins, oppofite to the renal capfules ; thefe turn to each 
fide, and experience a very fingular diftribution. Oa coming 
near the edge of the pelvis each of thefe two veins forms 
two branches; one of which colleéts the blood of the lower 
extremity, as hereafter deferibed; the other pafles ftraight 
downwards unbedded in the fubftance of the kidney, and 
admits the feveral emulgent veins, which are very large, and 
are feen to pafs for {ome way obliquely in the kidney, before 
their termination. The defcending branch of the iliac alfo 
receives the ovarian veins, and when arrived at the lower end 
of the kidney, divides into three branches; one tran{mits 
the blood of the mufcles of the tail and parts adjacent ; an- 
other accompanies the ureter to the fide of the rectum, and is 
diftributed about the anus and parts of generation, an{wer- 
ing to the hemorrhoidal veins ; the third pafles inwards to 
the middle line between the kidnies, and there unites with the 
correfponding branch of the oppofite fide. The veffel which 
is in this manner produced, receives all the blood of the 
.reGtum from the anus to the origin of the ceca, anaftemo- 
fing below with the branches of the hemorrhoidal veins ; 
and at the upper part of the rectum, it becomes continuous 
with the trunk of the veins of the {mall inteftines, forming 
the moft remarkable anaftomofis in the body, both on ac- 
count of its confequences and the fize of the veffels by which 
it is effeGted. By means of this communication, the blood 
of the vifcera, and the external parts of the body, flows almott 
indifferently into the vena cava and vena porte ; for the anaf- 
tomofing veflels are fufficiently large to admit the ready paf- 
fage of a confiderable column of blood in proportion to 
the whole mafs which circulates in the body of the bird: 
for inftance, in the goofé, the communicating veins of the 
pelvis are equal in fize to a goofe quill, and in the offrich 
and caffowary they are as thick as a finger. The advantage 
which appears to refult from this remarkable union of veflels, 
is the prevention of congeftion, or the overloading either the 
heart or liver with blood, as the one organ has the power of 
relieving the other. It would feem from this, as well as fe- 
veral other provifions of the fame kind, that the circulation 
would be more liable to obftruétion in birds than other 
anima’s. It is difficult to fay, however, to what caufe fuch 
an effect ought to be afcribed. _Is it from the compreffion 
fuftained by the heart and other vifcera, by means of the 
air-cells during refpiration? Or, is the mode of progref- 
fion by flight capable of impeding the motion of the 
blood ? 

The anaftomofis of the pelvic veins, in being the means 
of conveying common venous blood into the liver, goes to 
prove, that the blood of the vena porte does not require 
any peculiar preparation by circulation in the fpleen or 
other vifcera, which has been conceived as neceflary by fome 
phyfiologitts to fit it for the fecretion of bile. 

The vena porte belongs almott exclufively to the right or 


principal lobe of the liver. _ It is formed by three branches. 
The /plenic vein is the fmallelt, and is added to the vena 
porte, juftas it penetrates the liver on the fide of the hepa- 
tic duét. ‘The next is made of two branches; of which one 
returns the blood of the pofterior galtric artery, and there- 
fore may be called the pojferior ga/fric vein; and the other 
is furnifhed by the pancreas and duodenum, and therefore 
is the pancreatic vein. The third and largett branch of the 
vena porte is the mefenteric vein, which not only colleéis 
the blood from all the fmall inteftires, but lkewife re- 

elves the inferior mefesteric, or vein of the reGtum, which 
forms the communication that has been defcribed with the 
pelvic veins. 

The veins of the left lobe of the liver, are furnifhed in the 
§00/e by thofe which accompany the anterior gaftric artery, 
and fome branches from the head of the duodenum. 

The anterior gaftric veins produce two fmall trunks, 
which enter at the two extremities of the fiffure, in the 
concave furface of the left lobe of the liver, as it lies upon 
the edge of the gizzard; the veins from the head of the 
duodenum furnifh a fmail vefiel which pafies backwards to 
penetrate the pofterior part of the fiffure in the left lobe. 

In the cock, the veins that the left lobe of the liver derives 
from the anterior galtric, are more numerous than in the 
goof. 

The veins of the zone of gaftiic glands, and of the lower 
portion of the wfophagus, do not contribute to the fecre- 
tory yeflels of the liver, but proceed to the fuperior part 
of that vifcus, to terminate in the vena cava; as does alfo 
the umbilical vein. 

The vein which returns the blood of the inferior extre- 
mities, is divided in the pelvis into two branches, which 
correfpond with the femoral and ifchiadic arteries; the 
one paffes through the ifchiadic foramen, and the other 
through the hole upon the anterior margin of the pelvis: 
but the proportion they bear to each other in magnitude, 
is the very reverfe of what occurs in the arteries; for the 
auterior vein is the principal one, whillt the other is not a 
very confiderable veflel, and receives its fupply of blood 
from the mufcles at the pofterior part of the joint. 

The femoral vein, immeditately without the pelvis, gives 
branches en both fides, which receive the blood of the ex- 
tenfor and addu€tor mufcles at their fuperior part: the 
trunk paffes obliquely under the acceflory niufcle of the 
flexor digitorum, and over the os femoris, where it lies 
fuperficially ; it then winds under the addu@or mufcles, 
an! gets into the ham, where it receives many mufcular 
branches, aod comes into company with the artery and 
nerve. It here divides into the #idia/ and peroneal veins. The 
firft is joined by fome branches from the furface of the 
joint anfwering to the articular arteries; it alfo receives 
the anjerior libial vein which accompanies the artery of the 
fame name. The tibial vein proceeds down the leg along 
with the artery on the infide of the deep-feated flexors of 
the heel: it turns over the fore part of the articulation of 
the tibia with the metatarfal bone, in order to get upon the 
inner fide of the metatarfus ; above the origin of the pollex, 
it receives a communicating branch from the peroneal vein, 
and immediately after, two branches from the toes; one of 
them cornes from the infide of the internal toe; the other 
arifes from the infide of the external and middle toes, unites 
at the root of the toes in the fole of the foot, and is joined 
by a branch from the pollex, before its termination in the 
internal vein of the metatarfus. 

The peroneal vein derives its principal branches, along with 
thofe of the peroneal artery, from the mufcles on the out- 
fide of the leg. The trunk of the vein comes out from the 
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yeroneal mufcles, and paffes fuperficially over the joint at 
- the heel, and along the outlide of the metatarfus: near the 
pollex, or great toe, it fends a branch round the back of the 
leg, to communicate with the tibial vein; after which, it 
is continued upon the outfide of the external toe to the ex- 
tremity, receiving anaftomofing branches from the. tibial 
vein. 

Where the veins run fuperficially upon the upper and 
lower extremities, they feem to fupply the place of the 
branches of the cephalic, bafilic, aad the two faphene ; but 
the analogy is loft upon the upper arm and thigh: thefe 
branches forming deep-feated trunks: this contftitutes the 
greateit peculiarity ia the diitribution of the veins in the 
extremities of birds. 

Xidnies. 

Thefe organs occupy the pofterior part of the common 
cavity of birds, from the lait rib to near the coxygeal ver- 
tebe they fill all the cavities and depreffions of the bones 
of the pelvis; the pofterior furface, therefore, of the kid- 
nies is extremely irregular; their anterior part is rather 
flat, and they are notched upon the external edge, which 
gives ufually the appearance of their being compofed of 
three lobes; but the inequalities of the edge feem to 
arife rather from the kidnies being larger at one place than 
at another, than ‘from an original divition into lobes: the 
prominences correfpond to the moft deprefled parts on the 
pelvis; accordingly, the kidnies are obferved to form a 
projetion at the upper end, where they lye on the depref- 
fion of the offa ilia, again oppofite to the hollow on the 
infide of the ifchiadic foramen, and laftly, at the lower 
part of the kidney, where it fills the concavity of the 
ifchium. 

The kidnies have a covering of thin peritoneum, and 
under this, they feem to poflefs another thin membranous 
tunic, which clofely invefts them, as well where they are 
applied to the bones, as anteriorly; this coat alfo appears to 
be reflected into the fubftance of the kidnies, and to form 
the cellular conne€tions of the different parts which com- 
pofe thefe organs. According to the academicians, the 
kidnies of the cormorant are feparated from the other parts 
of the lower belly, by a diftin€t membrane, and inftead of 
being divided into three lobes, are toothed like a cock’s 
comb on their gibbous part. 

The texture of the kidnies is very fragile ; readily giving 
way under the flighteft injury. They yield to the preffure 
of the finger a granular feel, 2s if compofed of a number of 
minute bodies, eafily feparable from each other: the furface 
of the kidnies, alfo, prefeats the appearance of an aggrega- 
tion of {mall glands. 

The trunks and larger branches of the blood-veffels of 
the kidnies have been already defcribed.. ‘The termination 
of the minute ramifications of the artery cannet be fo 
clearly perceived as in mammalia. When coloured fluids 
are thrown in by the artery, the whole fubftance of the 
kidney appears to equally admit the injeétion: the minute 
branches of the blood veffels are too numerous, therefore, 
to allow of a diftin& view of the figure aflumed by the 
fecretory extremity of the artery; but it is probable, 
from the ftru€ture of the kidney di#ering in other circum- 
ftances, that it is not wound into.a coil, as in man and qua- 
drupeds. 

The kidnies of birds, in general, do not poffefs any 
cavity for collecting the urine, previous to its expulfion by 
the excretory du&: each of the little maffes which form 
the original glands, produces a duét; thefe are joined by 
the neighbouring duéts, and thus others are generated, 
which terminate in the ureter or common excretory dutt of 
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each kidney, The ureter lies upon the anterior furfece 
of the kidney, partially embedded in-its {ubftance, fo that 
it is vilible along the whole gland, except at the upper 
part. 

The members of the academy deferibe the kidnies of the’ 
ofrich as being evidently compofed of diftin& glands, and 
that the ureter did not lie as in other birds, fuperficially, 
but was concealed in the glandular fubftance; in which 
fituation it fuffered a degree of dilatation, forming as it 
were, a pelvis, the whole lengtk of the kidney, into which 
the different excretory duéts difcharged their contents ; not, 
however, from pafille, as in mammalia, but by open and 
plaia orifices. Mr. Ranby, in his account of the anatomy 
of the offrich, ftates, that he found the ureters occupy their 
vfual fituation on the middle line of the anterior furface of 
the kidney ; but that tne fuperior branch of the ureter was 
very conf{picuous, and entered the middle of the kidney, 
where it formed a very large pe/vis. ; 

The ftruéture of the ureters appears to be exactly the 
fame which thefe duéts poffefs in the human fubje&. 

The courfe of the ureters, after leaving the kidnies, is 
behind the reGtum, to.which they become conneéted by the 
peritoneum covering the inteftine: they proceed, fora very 
little way, involved in the coats of the back of the reétnm, 
and open ufually upon two little papillz, which project into 
the cloaca, or termination of the retum. The orifices of 
the ureters in the cloaca, are much lefs than the width of 
tubes to which they belong; this, therefore, added to the 
obliquity with which they perforate the cloaca, anfwers all 
the purpofes of a valve, and prevents any regurgitation of 
the urine back upon the kidnies. 

The Parifian diffeCtors obferved in the caffowary and 
demoifelle of Numidia (ardea virgo), that the ureters became 
united to the excretory duét of the tefticle, at the lower, 
part of the kidney ; the common du& produced by their 
union terminated, as ufual, in the back of the cloaca. 
This ftructure certainly does not exift in the generality of 
birds. 

‘The above defcription anticipates the obfervation, that 
birds are unprovided with any diftin@ refervoir for urine; 
analogous to the d/adder: it is the cafe throughout the 
whole clafs, without an exception, that the fieecs and’ 
urine are expelled together; but the dilatation of the end 
of the rectum or cloaca, in fome fpecies, fupplies the waat 
of the urinary bladder im a great degree, and renders the 
ejections of both the urine and feces lefs frequent than 
they would otherwife be, by aifording a temporary accom- 
modation to a confiderable quantity of excrement. Thefe 
dilatations are remarkably large in the ofrichy parrot, &c. 
See that part of the article which treats of the great intef- 
tine of birds. 

It is a matter of common obfervation, that the excre- 
ments of birds are of a white colour, and’appear as if they 
contained fome cretaceous fubftances : this effe& is univer- 
fally attributed to an admixture with the urine, which is 
fuppofed to be of this colour and confiftence ;- it deferves to 
be mentioned, however, that if the urine be expreffed from 
the kidnies, or examined before it has paffed into the rectum, 
it is neither white, nor of a chalky confiftence,. but a 
limpid aqueous fluid, which exhales an urinous f{mell, that 
is very perceptible in the larger birds, from which fome 
quantity of the urine may be obtained, by compreffing the 
kidnies. It would feem more probable,. that the white 
and chalky appearance of the excrements of birds, depended 
upon the quantity of calcareous matter contained in the 
folid parts of the feces, than that it is derived from the 
urine. In proof of this fuppofition, it may be remarked, 
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that upon one occafion, where we fed a fowl with madder 
for a different purpofe, the cretaceous part of the excrement 
loft its ufual whitenefs, and became of the pale pink colour 
which madder is well known to communicate to calcareous 
earths. 

Renal Capfiles. 

Thefe bodies hold the fame fituation is birds as in mam- 
malia; they alfo ufually poffefs an irregularly triangular 
figure. The proportion which they bear in fize to the 
kidney, is perhaps lefs than generally occurs in quadrupeds. 
In the goo/e, they are each about as large asa pea. The 
colour of the renal capfules is in every inftance more or lefs 

_ yellow. Several of the older anatomifts have defcribed a 
fingle renal capfule in fome fpecies of birds: the mittake 
feems to have arifen from their being occafionally fo clofely 
applied to each other, that they appear as one body. 

The renal capfules of birds do not poffels any cavity or 
dilated part for venous blood, which renders it probable 
that the enlargement of the capfular vein, which has at- 
tracted fo much attention in the human fubject, is no way 
concerned with the funtion of thefe bodies. 

Having difcuffed the ftru€ture and operations of thofe 
organs which are more inimediately concerned in fupport- 
ing the life of the individual, we thall proceed to confider 
thofe which are fubfervient to the fecond order of func- 
tions. 

’ ORGANS EMPLOYED IN THE EXERCISE OF THE GENE- 

RATIVE FUNCTIONS, 
Male Paris of Generation. 

The #e/ficles of birds are always tv number; they are 
fituated on the infide of the body, hixh up in the loins, 
upon the fuperior edge of the kidnies ; from which pofi- 
tion they never defcend at any period of lite, as in mammalia, 
Confequently, birds are not provided with a _/crotum, or any 
external pouch for the accommodation of thofe glands. 
The figure of the tefticles is moft commenly oval; oc- 
cafionally they are of an elongated form, as in the ca/fowary. 
See Plate VII. in the Anatomy of Birds; fig. 1- Sometimes 
the tefticles aré nearly round, as in the curaffow, and other 
initances 

The tefticles appear to receive a covering from the peri- 
toneum; but their proper tunic is remarkably ftrong, 
denfe, and inelaftic. 

It will always be a matter of great difficulty, to exhibit 
fatisfaGorily, the intimate ftru€ture of the teltes of birds, 
as a fuccefsful inje@ion from the vas deferens is nearly im- 
pofible. The feminiferous tubes are fo tender, that they 
do not fuftain the leaft force without being ruptured; and 
at the period when the teftes are fully developed, they are 
loaded with their own fecretion, a circumitance highly 
unfavourable to the expofition of the ftrudture of thefe 
organs by the means of injection. The blood-veflels of the 
telticle are eafily traced; fome of them pafs in the ufual 
manner dire@ly from the back part, through the glandular 
fubitance, te the furface, where they unite with others 
which {pread in an arborefcent form, under the capfules of 
the teflex [he great mafs of thefe glands is evidently 
made up of tubes, which are convoluted in all direGions, 
and ‘are feparated into bundles or packets, by very thin 
cellular membranes. Their conneétion with the fecretory 
extremities of the {perinatic arteries, and their termination 
in the excretory du&, are, however, involved in obfcurity, 
for the reafons already given. 

The tefticles of birds differ very much in fize at different 
feafons of the year. When thefe organs are not exercifed 
inthe a& of generation, they.become remarkably diminifhed ; 
but, during the period in which the female lays her eggs, 


they acquire a bulk even beyond what might be expedted, 
from the fize of the bird to which they belong, This 
fubje& has been ftrikingly illuftrated by Mr. Hunter, ia a 
feries of figures reprefenting the variation of bulk which takes 
place every {pring in the teiticles of the common /parrow; by 
which it is fhewn, that the tefticles of this bird are ordi- 
narily about the fize of pin-heads, but, during the feafon 
of propagation, acquire nearly the bulk of piftol balls. See 
Piaie Vil. in the Anatomy of Birds ; N° 1. exhibits the 
teftes as they exifl inthe month of January ; N° 2. as they 
are in the middle of February ; N° 3. as they are found ia 
the beginning of March ; N~ 4. their fize in the latter end 
of March ; and N° 5. the bulk they affume: in the middle . 
of April. 

The was deferens, or excretory dud, arifes ufually from 
the potterior part of the tefticle, and probably always 
fuffers a certain degree of convolution or coiling upon it- 
felf, correfponding to the epidydimis, which generally dif 
fers more or lefs in colour from the body of the gland. In 
the cura/fow and buflard, it has been obferved to be black ; 
in the cafowary yellow; and in the ardea virgo, a green 
colour. ‘The academicians reprefent the epidydimis of the 
caffowary as being extended for fome way above the tefticle, 
and confiderably enlarged at the top. See Plate VII. in 
the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 1. aa the two teftes; bd the 
epidydimis of each fide ; cc the vafa deferentia ; dd the ure- 
ters coming from the kidney to unite with the vafa deferen- 
tia; ee the excretory du€ts common to both the kidnies 
and the tefticles. 

In the offrich, the epidydimis turns up on the fide of the 
tefticle ; and in the ardea virgo, it is pendulous from it, 
and only conneéted by one end. ‘The vas deferens alfo in 
this bird, appears to arife from the body of the teltis, in- 
ftead of the epidydimis; and at its lower part, the duc 
unites with the ureters, in the fame way as is reprefented in 
the cafawary. In the cafowary, the epidydimis is fituated 
below tke tefticle, which it almoft equals in fize. 

In moft birds the vafa deferentia proceed to their termi- 
nation, without undergoing any remarkable degree of 
convolution, or experiencing any dilatation analogous to the 
veficule feminales ; but in the cock, thefe dus are compofed 
of convolutions or reflections of a tube from fide to fide, 
which are fo clofely applied to each other, that-a longitu- 
dinal fe€tion of the du& prefents the appearance of a feries 
of cells, which feem to communicate with each other in the 
middle. Thefe become larger and more numerous towards 
the lower part of the vas deferens, and are capable of con- 
taining.a confiderable quantity of femen. It may be prefumed, 
therefore, that the coc, and other falacious birds, are pro- 
vided with thefe receptacles of femen to enable them to 
meet the exigency of frequent copulation; and it is alfo 
to be obferved, that thofe birds which have the vafa defe- 
rentia more fimply formed, do not perform the a& of 
coition fo rapidly as the gallinaceous fowl. See Plate VII. 
in the Anatomy of Birds. rig. 2. exhibits the genital or 
organs of the common cock; aa the telticles of an oval fhape ; 
44 the epidydimis at the pofterior part of each; cc the 
vafa deferentia, one of which is cut open to expofe the 
loculated appearance it prefents internally. 

The penis, in thofe birds where it has been obferved to 
exift, is fixed upon the end of the reCtum, immediately 
within the verge of the anus; it is ufually of a pyramidal 
figure, and in its ordinary ftate is twifted like a ferew; its 
external tunic is derived from the inteftine, and is formed into 


-a number of little rug, or procefles, giving the edges of the 


penis, in its contracted ftate, a jagged or notched appear- 
ance. The body of the penis is compofed of a white liga- 
mentous 


* 
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tefitous fubMavce, which fupplies the place of the corpora 
ravernofa, but does not feem to contain any cells or cavity 
fiternally. 

There is a groove, correfponding to the urethra, along 
the fide of the white ligamnell 3 it takes the {piral conrie of 
the penis, and in no inftance could we difcover that it 
formed a diftin& canal, the external coat of the penis appear- 
ing always to dip inte the groove, fo that it was vilible ex- 
ternally ; and hence it might be faid that the urethra of birds 
is fituated upon the outlide of the penis. See Plate VII. in 
the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 3. reprefeuts thele parts as they 
are found in the gander; a the penis, fhaped like a ferew, 
with the edges denticulated or notched by the folding of the 
external coat; 4.4 the urethra commencing upon the left fide 
Gf the penis, and continued upon the fame fide around the 
fpire or (crew; and at the end of the penis the fulcus gra- 
dually difappears. 

The form of the ofrich’s penis is not fpiral; it is alfo 
fmooth upen the furface, aud in fhape it has been hkened to 
a calf’s tongue, The Parifian anatomifts deferibe it as being 
compofed of white thick membranes, and of two ftrong 
hard ligamentous fubfianees. “They appeared to confilt of 
very compact tranfverfe fibres ; one of the membranes was 
thicker than the other, and afforded a covering to the penis ; 
the cther enveloped immediately each of the two ligaments, 
which were feparated from each other, and united about two 
fingers from the extremity. One was longer than the other, 
and meafured two inehes. The origin of the penis was. at 
the cartilaginous fwelling, which is fituated at the junétion 
of the bones of the pubis; from thence it was turned down- 
ward, and contained in a little pouch, which was placed at 
the lower part of the cloaca, in which the penis was conti- 
nued to the anus. This {mall pouch cai be diftinétly fepa- 
rated from the large bag of the cloaca, by the contraction 
of the margin of its foramen. The lefler pouch only per- 
mits the excrements to pais from the other occafionally, and 
when it is clofed, forms a fort of fheath for the penis. 

The penis of birds receives fome diftin& mufcular fafci- 
cali from the reG&tum, which are inferted into the root of 
the ligamentous body; they appear to have the power of 


retracting it, or rolling it into the fpiral form, and may per- _ 


haps reader it more fteady during coition. 

The mufcles of the penis are large in the ofrich. ‘The 
academicians defcribe four of them, two on each fide. The 
two firlt took their origin from the internal part of the os 
facrum, and defcended along the pouch of the reétum, for 
the face of two lines, which they penetrated near the ex- 
tremity, and pafling under the fphin¢ter ani, were inferted 
at the bafe of the penis. The two other mufcles went from 
the internal part of the os ilium towards the bottom of the 
kidnies, and defeended by the fides of the ureters, and after 
perforating the re€tum, were attached to the lateral parts 
of the penis. ; 

The penis of birds is unfurnifhed with any ftructure fimi- 


lar to the glans or prepuce ; from which it might be quettioned 
le of receiving any peculiar fenfations 


whether it is capab 
during the a¢t of copulation. It would feem probable, 


however, that the penis is the chief feat of pleafure in birds 
as well as mammialia, becaufe it changes its form during 
coition, and experiences a great degree of relaxation after- 
wards. The penis of the drake is protruded fome inches 
out of the anus during the performance of the venereal aét ; 
and after the orgafm is concluded, it is fo much relaxed, 
that the animal has not the power of retracting it for fome 
minutes ; in which condition the penis hangs from the anus, 
and fo much refembles an earthworm, that the ducks mif- 
take it for one, and attempt to {wallow it. It is remarkable, 
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however, that the greater number of birds are either unpros 
vided with a penis, or have merely a rudiment of it, which 
1s incapable of conduéting the femen into the organs of the 
female. : 

In thofe birds which want the penis, it is very eafy to per~ 
ceive the manner in which the vafa deferentia terminate: 
thus, in the common cock they can be readily traced pafling 
along the fides of the ureters to the back of the cloaca, into 
which they open a little lower than the ureters upon two 
papille, which are elevated upon a ridge formed by the in- 
ternal coat of the inteitine, juft within the verge of the anus, 
Thefe papille are prominent and harp -pointed; and alo 
though the duéts are of {ome fize immediately behind, the 
aperture on the point of the papille is fo extremely {mall, 
that it is dilcovered with difficulty, aud will {carcely fuffer 
the faeit brittle to pafs through it. See Plate VII. in the 
Anaton of Birds, f3- 2.; ¢c-the two fharp papille, upon 
the points of which the vafa deferentia terminate in the cock. 
A briftle is introduced into one of them, and above them, 
and nearer the centre of the inteftine are feen the orifices of 
the ureters defignated by the letters dd. 

As theie birds have ne means of conveying the femen 
into the body of the female, a mutual everfion of the extre- 
mity of the inteitine always takes place during the copula- 
tion of fowls. 

The termination of the excretory ducts of the telticle are 
dificult to difcover in nicft of the birds which are furnifhed 
with a penis, ‘This arifes partly from the coats of the ducts 
becoming extremely thin and delicate near the extremity, 
and pay from the papille upon which they open into the 
gut, being ia thofe cafes fo imall as very eafily to efcape ob- 
fervation, 

The academicians did not fucceed in tracing the vafa 
deferentia to their termination in any of the birds they dif- 
fected. They relate, however, that the penis of the ofrich 
and caffowary had no communication with the duéts, nor did 
they contain any tube in the internal part by which they 
could give paffage to the femen. In all the birds we have 
examined, we could net perceive the leaft appearance of a 
canal in the interior part of the penis, or any means of com- 
munication between it and the vafa deferentia. 

In the gander we have been able to difeover the mode in 
which the femen is difcharged from the excretory duéts. 
At fome diftance behind the root of the penis there are two 
papille, furrounded by a number of {mall follicular glands ; 
they are not fo far afunder as thofe of the cocé, and fo little 
prominent, that unlefs minutely examined, they are not di- 
itinguifhable from the glandular parts of the furface of the 
intettine which lie next them, and might eafily be miftaken 
for a prominent edge of one of the follicles: from the point 
of thefe papille a du& can be traced, as in the cock, to the 
back of the inteftine ; but furnifhed with coats fo thin that 
it is perfectly tranfparent. See Plate VII. in the Anatomy 
of Birds, fig. 3. cc the {mall papille on which the vafa de- 
erentia terminate in the gander. Some {mall follicular 
glands are feen around them, and farther within the inteftine 
the ureters open, as indicated by the letters dd; at thefe 
points alfo there are fome fmall mucous glands. 

Mr. Home has deferibed the penis ot the drake as poffefs 
fing a diftinét canal analogous to the urethra of mammalia, 
into which the vafa deferentia enter clofe to its origin at the ~ 
verge of the anus. He {tates the penis to meafure, when 
pulled out to its full extent, fix inches long, but that when 
left to itfelf it difappears within the Mee of the anus, in 
confequence of the contractile power of the urethra. (See 
Phil. Tranfact. vol. xcii. p. 361.) The reprefentation of 
the penis of the drake is copied in Plate VII. of the duatomy 
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of Birds, fig. 4, aa the verge of the fundament furrounded 
‘by feathers; 4 the urethra, or feminal canal laid open 
throughout its whole extent ; cc the orifices of the vafa de- 
ferentia ; dd the external tunic of the penis laid open, and 
from its elafticity thrown into ferpentine folds. 

It deferves to be mentioned, that Blafius alfo fup- 
pofed’ the vafa deferentia of the dra#e terminated in the 
penis, although he fpoke doubtingly, not having a¢tually 
traced them thither. See Anatome animalium Gerardi 
Blafii. 

In the gander, fwan, cafowary, and other birds which 
we have examined, the channel that runs upon the exter- 
nal part of the penis fupplies the place of the urethra, and 
appears fully competent to anfwer the purpofe of a conduit 
to the femen, when it is introduced into the organs of the 
female. 

Belides the mucous follicles furrounding the termination 
of the ureters and feminal dudts, there are fome others much 
larger upon the margin of the anus, on each fide of the bafe 
of the penis. In the gander we have noticed twelve of thefe, 
fix on each fide. They appear like mafles of fat lying un- 
The three outer 
lead to a cavity within of 
of fimple mucous fol- 


der the inner membrane of the iateftine. 


i 


glands have wide orifices whi 
fome fize; they furnifh f{peci 
licles, a greater fize than are oft ever met with, even 
amongit the largeft animals. See P/ate VIE. in the Anatoniy 
of Birds, fig. 3. eee the large follicular glands on the margin 
of the anus of the gander; f/f the three {maller glands next 
the penis. «The anal glands are very remarkable in the 
eafowary. 

_ No cliemical analyfis of the femen of birds has yet been 
attempted. The undertaking will be attended with fome 
difficulty, from the {mall quantity which can be colleéted 
for inveitigation. 

Female Paris of Generation. 

There are no parts of the fruCiure of birds which deviate, 
more from that of mammalia, than the female organs of ge- 
neration: not only their conftruction, but their funétions, 
differ fo much, that the fame names cannot be applied to 
each, without extending analogy beyond what is juitifiable. 
The genital organs of the female bird ftriily contift but of 
two parts, an ovary and ovarian tube; for the different por- 
tions of the latter, which have received the names of uterus 
and vagina, perform very different functions from the fame 
parts in other animals. 

The ovary of birds is alwa;s fingle, which is a peculiarity 
of ftruéture hardly ever met with in the other claffes of ani- 
mals. It is fituated over the defcending aorta, above the 
kidnies. Inttead of the ova being imbedded in a folid mafs, 
as in mammalia, they are contained in membranous cyfts, 
which are prolonged into peduncles, or footftalks, that are 
attached to the bafis of the ovary, thus prefenting the ap- 
pearance of a clutter, or bunch of fruit, from whence the 
older anatomifts were in the habit of calling the ovary of 
birds, the racemus vitellorum. Before the ovary, however, 
is developed, the rudiments of the eggs do not project be- 
yond the furface, but lie in clofe conta& with each other, 
and are inclofed by the external membrane of the ovary, 
fomething in the manner of the ova of fifh, or amphibia. 
The capfules which inveft the ova of birds in the mature 
flate, appear therefore to be formed by the extenfion of the 
outer membrane of the ovary, juft as the contents of a her- 
nia obtain during their protrufion a covering of peritoneum. 
‘The membranous bags, in which the ova are included, ad- 
here to the proper tunic of the egg at the anterior part only ; 
for pofteriorly they are quite dittin&t, being prolonged into 
a funnel, or tube, which forms the peduncle to each ovum. 


The blood-veffels are tranfmitted through this funnel, and 
ramify in the fpace left between the capfule and the back 
part of the ovum, diftributing their branches in a fimilar way 
to the central artery of the eye upon the back of the cry{+ 
talline lens in mammalia. The capfules are extremely vaf+ 
cular at every part, except a certain portion of the anterior 
furface, which appears like a white ftreak, or broad line. 
When the eruption of the ovum takes place, this part of 
the capfule gives way, after which the cyit appears like the 
cup of an acorn, when the nut has been fhed. The older 
anatemifts almoft univerfally believed that the capfules of 
the ova were imperfect at their anterior part, and that the 
white ftreak was owing to the proper tunic of the ovum be- 
ing actually expofed at this place ; they defcribe the capfule 
as being extended upon the ova in a manner fimilar to the 
internal coats of the eye, and, like them, terminating by a 
defined line at the anterior part. The celebrated Harvey, 
however, obferved that the membrane compofing the cap- 
fules was continued over the anterior part of the ovum, at 
which place it became very thin. The obfervations we have 
made on this fubje&t confirm the affertion of Harvey; we 
have always been able to deteé a very fine pellucid mem- 
brane extended over the white line, which has all the appear- 
ance of being the continuation of the capfule. The coat 
of the capfule confifts of feveral indiftin@ layers; and it is 
one of thefe only which appears to pafs over the white line. 
The feparation of the tunic of the capfules into layers is 
probably not an original formation, but is produced by the 
increafe which takes place in the number and fize of the 
blood veffels, and therefore the part which lies over the 
white flreak might be confidered as more nearly réfembling 
the membrane of the capfule as it firft exifted. There are 
many inftances of parts, on changing their pofition, either 
acquiring or lofing vafeularity, and becoming fo much al- 
tered in their ftru¢ture and appearance, that feparately they 
could not be recognized forthe fame. The tunica conjunc 
tiva of the eye affords a well known example of this fort. 

The portion of the capfule correfponding to the white 
line, from being bereft of blood-veilels, becomes thin, is 
eafily ruptured, and is incapable of {upporting any internal 
aétions, in confequence of injury ; we accordingly find, that 
this part fuffers laceration when the oyum is fhed, without 
the leaft. inflammation fucceeding, or any procefs fimilar to 
that which arifes upon the rupture of the ovary in mam- 
malia. ‘There is no depofition of new fubitance in the ca- 
vity of the cyft, or corpus luteum, formed. The lacerated 
portions of the membrane difappear (probably by abforp- 
tion), and the edges aflume the appearance of being cut, 
the capfules become contraéted and thickened, and remain 
hollow, prefenting very exactly the refemblance of cups or 
the calyces of flowers, and thence they have been often 
called the calyces. 

The bafe of the ovary, in which all the pedicles of the 
ova terminate, is of a peculiar texture. It is porous and 
touch, and feems to be compofed of an intermixture of yef- 
fels and trong cellular fubftance; it adheres firmly to the 
parts upon which it is placed. 

‘Phe ova, during the time they remain in the ovary, pof- 
fefs only the yolk and the cicatricula; the whites and the 
fhell being added to them during their paflage through the 
oviduét. Many of the blood-veffels which are diftributed. 
between the capfule and the ovum, penetrate the membrane 
of the latter, in order to fupply blood for the nutrition of 
the egg during its growth. But when the ovum arrives at 
maturity, thele branches degenerate, and difappear entirely 
before the ovum is expelled from its cytt. 


For the illuftration of the ltruéture of thefe parts, fee 
Plate 
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Plate VII. of the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. §. exhibits the 
genital organs of the sen during the feafon for laying eggs ; 
at the fuperior part is feen the ovary, or racemus ovornm, or 
vitellarium. ‘The ova are arranged according to their ftate 
of growth. The largeft are moft external and pendent from 
their footftalks ; thofe lefs advanced are clofe upon the ma- 
trix or bafis of the ovary ; many of them are as yet but im- 
perfe& rudiments of the ova, and appear but as white 
{pecks in the matrix. The capfules of the ova, near matu- 
rity, difplay a very beautiful and luxuriant diftribution of 
blood-veffels upon every part of their furface, except where 
the ova are to come out; aa point out the itripe on the 
anterior part of each capfule, which is devoid of blood vef- 
fels; 6a capfule which has fhed its ovum, exhibiting the 
appearance of a cup or calyx. ; 

The ovarian tube, or ovidud, during the feafon of laying, 
fills the greater part of the lower belly ; it forms a number 
of curves or convolutions fimilar to the inteftines, which, 
however, are not permitted the fame latitude of motion 
amongtt each other, becaufe the prolongation of peritoneum, 
which includes the oviduét, is remarkably ftrong, and is not 
fo long as the parts it contains, and therefore the couvolu- 
tions are coiled clofe together, and even fome of them are 
doubled up within the peritoneum, The difproportion be- 
tween the ovidut and peritoneum, which invelts it, arifes 
from the additional bulk the ovary acquires when its func- 
tions are exercifed, whilft the peritoneum muft preferve at 
its back part its original extent, i. e. the length of the left 
kidney, from the middle of which it is reflected. 

There is no decided mufcular coat belonging to the 
oviduct; there are, however, mufcular fibres between the 
peritoneal and internal coats of thofe parts, which have re- 
ceived the names of uterus and vagina; upon the former 
they are tranfverfe, and upon the vagina the courfe of the 
fibres appears to be longitudinal. ; 

The internal coat of the ovidué& is the moft remark- 
able part of its ftructure; and upon it chiefly depends 
the diftinG@ions which have been made of the tube into 
infundibulum, Fallopian tube, uterus, and vagina. 

The infundibulum is the extreme part of the tube next the 
ovary ; it is compofed apparently of a fingle thin mem- 
brane; the peritoneum and the internal tunic becoming 
both delicately fine, and fo clofely united to each other, 
at this place, that they feem to be but one. This mem- 
brane is expanded beneath the ovary in a loofe manner, 
like the folds of a garment, and is faftened by its fuperior 
edge to the bafis or matrix of the ovary ; and inferiorly it 
is connected to the uterus: by which means the folds of 
the membrane are always kept fpread out, ready to catch 
the ova as they are difeharged from the racemus or vitella- 
rium. The paflage from the membranous expanfion of 
the tube into the ovidu& is contraéted, and thence occurs 
the fimilitude of this part to a funnel, and the application 
of the term infundibulum. 

The next portion of the ovidué, or Fallopian tube, is of 
confiderable length, being feveral times coiled backwards 
and forwards upon itfelf. It is very nearly of the fame 
width at every part; and the inner membrane is fingularly 
foft, and forms numerous thick folds, which take an oblique 
or fpiral courfe. The internal furface of this part of the 
tube refembles very much that of the digeftive ftomach in 
ruminating animals. 

Where the part termed the uterus commences, there isa 
contraétion of the tube, to which fucceeds a dilatation of an 
oval or egg fhape; in this the internal membrane acquires 
more firmnefs, and inflead of the foft white fpiral plice, 
produces an immenfe number of ftrong vafcular procefles or 


floceuli, which give the internal part of the uterus the aps 
pearance of being fringed or foliated, 

The tube again becomes diminifhed in capacity, and its 
ftructure changed, to form the portion confidered analogous 
to the vagina. At the origin offthis part from the oval di- 
latation there are feveral annular contraGions ; after which, 
the canal undergoes fome degree of convolution, which is 
concealed by the peritoneal coat. The internal membrane 
preduces longitudinal ruge, or folds, which do not project 
far into the cavity of the tube. 

The ovigué finally opens into the cloaca on the left fide, 
not by a fimple aperture, but the extremity of the vagina 
is protruded for fome way into the cavity of the inteftine, 
appearing as if a portion of the oviduct were turned infide 
out ; and to the puckered foramen thus produced, the older 
anatomilts, who were always defirous of comparing the 
ftru€ture of other animals with that of the human fubject, 
gave the name of vafva. See Plute VII. in the Anatomy of 
Birds, fig. 5.3 ¢c¢ the membranous expanfion of the ovi- 
duct, dd its attachments to the ovary and the uterus, e the 
aperture leading from the infundibulum to the interior of 
the ovidud ; SIF fF the convoluted part of the ovidué, 
which is fuppofed to be analogous to the Fallopian tube, 
and a part of it laid open to exhibit the {piral folds of the 
internal membrane ; 4 / the oval cavity or uterus cut open, 
and a portion of it turaed backward to expofe the foliated 
{tructure of the internal membrane ; ii the vagina detached 
in a degree from its peritoneal covering to bring it more into 
view ; £ the cavity expofed, fhewing the longitudinal folds ; 
? the projection of the end of the ovidu@ into the cloaca, 
with the corrugated foramen by which it opens into the 
gut; m a portion of the redium, left to explain the connec- 
tion thefe parts have to each other; nx the ureters, through 
which a briftle is introduced. 

The ufes which the feveral parts of the ovidua of birds 
ferve, are very peculiar, and can hardly be compared with 
the functions of the genital organs of other animals. When 
the ovum is fhed from the vitellarium, it is but imperfectly 
formed; and in paffing along that portion of the ovidué 
which has been called the Fallopian tube, it meets with an 
albuminous fluid, which is fecreted in abundance from the’ 
plicated membrane ; a certain quantity of this fluid attaches 
itfelf to the ovum, and: conflitutes the whites and the chala- 
zes. The egg now affumes an oval figure, and while itill 
foft, defcends into the dilated part of the ovidu&, in which 
it 1s detained for fome time, and obtains the calcareous co« 
vering or fhell ; after which, the lower portion of the duét, 
or the vagina, fuffers itfelf to be enlarged, and the egg is 
expelled from the body of the bird. For the further hiftory 
of the formation of the ovum, we refer the reader to the arti- 
cle Ecc. In birds, and all animals ftriétly oviparous, the 
evolution of the embryo, and the growth of the foetus, is car- 
ried on without the body of the parent, and therefore the 
funétions of the organs of generation in thefe animals are 
confined to the developement and perfeétion of the ovum, 
which, as already obferved, is partly accomplifhed in birds, 
while the egg remains in the ovary, and partly while it tra- 
verfes the ovarian tube. It therefore feems improper to 
borrow the terms applied to the organs of viviparous ani- 
mals in the defcription of thofe which only minitter to the 
formation and fupport of the ova. ‘The progrefs of the fae. 
tusin birds; its mode of exiftence while in the egg, and 
the provifions-for its fubfiftence afterwards, will be treated 
of under the head of Incusation, which fee. 

It is not eafy to determine how far the male femen is cons 
veyed into the organs of birds during copulation. T'he older 
anatomilis aflerted, that the two papilla on which the vafa 
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deferentia terminate, were introduced into the orifice of the 
ovidu& within the cloaca; and it has been obferved, that 
the hen, before coition, everts the inteftine fo much, that 
the orifice of the vagina is vifible on the outfide of the body, 
which would render the infertion of the male organ very 
practicable, efpecially in thofe birds which are provided 
with a penis. The impregnating liquor muft be tranf- 
mitted as far at Ieaft as the part in which the egg is 
elothed with the fhell ; for afterwards it would be incapable 
of exertiiig any influence upon it; aad it is probable that it 
reaches the ovum even before it acquires the whites, other- 
wife the ftimulus could not be immediately communicated to 
the cicutricula. Many have fuppofed, that the femen pro- 
duced a vapour which was propagated to the ovary itlelf; 
but the exiltence and operation of the aura /eminalis are now 
generally difbelieved. 

Upon the margin of the anus of birds there is ufually ob- 
ferved a projection which has been confidered analogous to 
clitoris. The academicians obferved, that it poffeffed in 
the female ofrich the fame mufcles which belonged to the 
penis. This part, from its fituation, is little expofed to agi- 
tation or friction in venereal congrefs, and from its covering, 
which is the common integument of the anus, cannot be en- 
dowed with peculiar or delicate fenfation. It may therefore 
be looked upon as one of the examples of uniformity of plan 
which are fo often difplayed in the works of nature, without 
the accomplifhment of any immediate or obvious effect. 

The female organs of generation of birds fuffer even a 
greater alteration than the male parts, in confequence of the 
ceflation of their funétions. Before and after the period of 
laying has commenced, the ovary and ovidu@t, which in 
their developed condition are the largeft of the vifcera, are 
fo diminutive, that they are hardly to be feen; the ovary 
is a very {mall mafs, which appears to be compofed of an 
aggresation of minute pale yellow grains; the oviduct is a 
mere membranous fubftance, with fcarcely any cavity, like 
a degenerated blood-veffel ; and the aperture, which at one 
period permits the egg to pais through it, is fo nearly obli- 
terated, that it is perceived with difficulty, and is fo clofe 
that it does not fuffer the fmalleft inftrument, or even air, 
to efcape from it into the inteftine. 

Mr. Hunter, and others, have obferved, that even the 
fexual charaGters of fome female birds have entirely changed, 
after the time they ceafed to lay. This phenomenon has 
been remarked mott frequently in the pea fow/. Several hens 
of this genus have affumed the manners and plumage of the 
cock fo nearly, that their real fex could only be decided by 
anatomical inipection. 


ORGANS SUBSERVIENT TO THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
ANIMAL FuNcCTIONS. 
Bones. 

The offeous fabric of the bodies of birds conftitutes one of 
the moft curious and charaéteriftic parts in the anatomy 
of this clafs of animals; being in many refpeéts fo curioufly 
formed, that the analogy between them and the fame organs 
of other animals cau fearcely be traced. 

The bones of birds have been obferved to vary in their 
colour. The water birds have them of a duller white than 
the other fpecies, in confequence of their abounding with 
marrow. ‘The bones which contain air, are always of the 
fineft colour, much exceeding in whitenefs the bones of 
any quadruped: they are alfo of a harder and clofer texture. 
Becmann, in the voyage of Dampier, has obferved that the 
black fowl of the ifles of Cape-Verd, and other birds of thefe 
iflands, had black bones, and Daubenton reared fome hens 
ef this kind, The fame peculiarity has been noticed in the 
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pintado; but Tome preparations, which were prefesved by 
Mr. Hunter to illuitrate this fubjeét, fhew that it is the 
periofteum in which the blacknefs refides, 

The chemical principles of the bones of birds, do not 
differ from thofe of mammalia, except in there being a 
greater proportion of the caleareous phofphat in the long 
bones, filed with air. The arrangement of the offeous. 
particles appears to be in layers, rather than fibres, fuccef- 
‘fively formed, and clofely applied to each other. 

The bones of the head, as in the other animals with ver- 
tebra, confift of thofe of the cranium, or brain-cafe ; and 
thofe which contain the organs of fenfe, or, as they are 
commonly termed, bones of the face. 

The external form of the cranium differs according to the 
fpecies: a longitudinal and vertical fection of it ufually ex- 
hibits the cavity to be fomewhat of an ovular fhape, of 
which the end next the face is rather pointed. In the cau, 
the cavity of the cranium is an oval, with the axis nearly 
vertical. ‘The fame bones enter into the compofition of 
the cranium in birds, as in mammalia; but the futures: 
are obliterated at fo early an age in the former, that their 
cranium commonly appears as a fingle bone, and therefore, 
in order to examine the bones of the head feparately, a very 
young fubje& muft be chofen. 

The os frontis is originally made of two portions: they 
form the principal parts of the roof of the orbits, and a 
portion of the feptum, which divides one orbit from 
the other. They fend down, on each fide, a pointed pro- 
cefs, almoft to the bafe of the bill. ‘The prominences. 
which are feen upon the heads of the cafowary, hornbilt,, 
pintado, and the curaffow, Sc. are attached to the os frontis,. 
but were originally formed by diftin& offifications, in the 
fame manner as the bones on the tarfus, which ferve as the 
mould for the /purs. The cafque of the caffozary’s head 
is filled with numerous cells: in the pintado, the texture is. 
more like that of the other bones, 

The parietal bones are alfo in two pieces at one period, 
although the diitin@tion is but rarely feen. They refem- 
ble two femi-fpheres, hollowed out on the infide, to re= 
ceive the brain. i 

The temporal bones compofe the pofterior parts of the- 
orbits, and exhibit a remarkable depreffion between twa 
projecting procefles, for lodging the mufcles employed in the 
motions of the lower jaw. The zygoma is not joined to 
the temporal bone. j 

The occipital bone originally confifts of four portions ;- 
ore placed fuperiorly, another below, and two laterally. 
When thefe are united, the bone has an annular figure, in- 
circling the foramen magnam. ‘The furface by which it 
articulates. with the firft cervical vertebra, is a fingle fphe-- 
rical protuberance, which is placed upon the anterior edge 
of the great foramen, and'is received into a correfponding 

epreffion of the atlas. The mobility of the liead is much! 
encreafed by this mode of-articulatron. 

The /phenoidal bone forms the greater part of the bafe of 
the cranium, its proceffes are lefs evident in general} than in 
mammalia, although it furnifhes a remarkable one which 
proceeds anteriorly like a ftilet, and receives upon its edge 
the ends of the inter-articular bones, and the palatine bones 
and vomer, which are each adapted to fit this procefs, and to 
flip along it, as the upper jaw is moved. The {phenoid 
bone wants the pterygoid procefles, thefe belonging to the 
palatine bones in birds. : 

The internal furface of the cranium exhibits a fharp ridge, 
which divides the cavity into two principal foffe. The one 
contains the hemifpheres of the cerebrum, the other, which 
is fituated in the pofterior and inferior part of the cranium, 
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accommodates the two thalami nervorum opticorum, the 
cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, &c. On the furface of 
the fuperior fola there are two flight projections, produced 
by the back of the orbits, and a {mall {pinous ridge along. 
the top of the cranium, which marks the divifion of the he- 
mifpheres ; the inferior foffa-difplays a number of depref- 
fions, correfponding to the feveral parts it contains. There 
are alfo two irregular projections on the fide; formed by the 
internal ‘organ of hearing, and anteriorly the eminence 
called the /e//a turcica, is to be feen, with a deep round celf 
for lodging the pituitary gland. ‘I'he depreffions on the in- 
ternal part of the cranium are deepeft in the parrot and acei- 
pitrine birds. j 5; } ‘ f 

The foramina of the cranium vary m many refpects from 
what occurs in mammalia, 

The foramina through which the olfa@ory nerves are 
tranfmitted are only two in number; they proceed from a 
little depreffion at the anterior part of the fkull, and open 
upon the upper and poiterior furface of the orbit, along the 
fuperior part of which they are continued, as a deep groove, 
er rather more than a femt-canal, to the upper and back 
part of the nofe, where there is another foramen or flit, 
formed by the ethmoidal bone. 

The optic foramina arile clofe together on the infide of the 
cranium, being only {eparated from each other by the thin 
partition of the orbits; this is frequently found deficient at 


the pofterier part, and in that caie the two optic foramina - 


are thrown into one. OE 
The fpheno-orbitar filure does not exift in birds. The 
arts which are tranfmitted through it in mammalia, 
pafs by diftinct holes: fome of thefe are arranged round 
the optic foramina, and one is found on the bafis of the 
fkull. 

The foramen rotundum and foramen ovale, are fupplied by 
a fingle hole. It is feen on the line dividing the optic and 
bafilar foffz.. 

The canalis carotidexs appears to commence far back, on 
the outfide of the cranium, and juft as it turns.up to open 
upon the fella turcica, there is a imall foramen for the tranf- 
miffion of the communicating branch of the internal maxil- 
lary artery. ; ' 

The foramen lacerum anterius does not exift, and the po/e- 
rior foramen lacerum is {mall, and placed within and under 
the external meatus auditorius, ; 

The meatus auditorius internus is a very palpable foramen 
in birds. rw) ; 

The Jones of the face in birds, although they differ.ex- 
tremely in form from thofe of mammalia, ftill preferve in 
general a diftant analogy, by which they can be diftinguifhed 
and compared. . s ob ; 

The /epium of the orbits, notwithflanding its ftrn@ure is 
fo diffimilar, muft be confidered as analogous to the ethmoid 
bone. It is united to the os frontis fuperiorly, and to the 
fphenoidal bone below ; it ig ‘at beft but a lamina, or plate of 
bone, fo-thin that it is nearly tranfparent, ahd in numerous 
inftances is in part membranous. At the back of the organ 
of fmell there is.occafionally a procefs which projects a little 
from the, feptium, avd then turns down forming a flit, 
through which the olfactory nerve paffes. This procefs 
may be compared to the os planum, and the feptum itfelf, 
although it is not continued far into the nofe, may perhaps 
be thought analogous to the na/al lamella of the ethmoid 
bone. 

There-is.a bone ufually of a triangular fhape, which is at+ 
tached to the anterior, and outer angle of the os frontis. 
- This bone Cuvier has called the /acryma/, and others the 
Juperciliary.. It is in a certain degree moveable on the 


0s frontis. Its two pofterior angles form the fuperciliary or’ 
anterior edge of the orbits. The fuperior of them is con- 
Bnued farther backwards in the diurnal birds of prey than 
ethers, giving a confiderable prominence to the upper edge 
of the orbit. In the offrich, the {uperciliary arch is made 
of anumber of finall bones, which are continued from the’ 
lacrymal bone, and are diftinét from the os frontis. The 
lower of the polterior angles of the lacrymal bone is pro~ 
longed confiderably in~the duck, but much more in the 
parrot, inwhich it goes fo far back as to join the projection’ 
of the temporal bones,. and thus completes the frame of the 
orbit. 

‘The remaining bones of the face either enter into the com- 
polition of the mandibles, or are provided for the motion of 
thefe parts. ‘The fiiperior mandible is made up of the off 
nafz, offa maxillaria, and inter-maxillaria, the vumer, the ma- 
lar, and palatine bones 3 the extremity of the mandible ap- 
pears to be formed originally by a diftin@ bone, which is 
added, as it were, to all the reft. The feparate parts of 
the mandible are not to- be diftinguifhed in the adult bird, 
but in young fubjeéts they come eafily afunder. 

The palatine bones are fo thin at their connection with the 
pofterior part of the mandible, that they readily bend. At’ 
the back part, they {pread out into two wings or the prery- 
goid proceffes, leaving a flit-fhaped aperture for the poiterior 
nares, in which is feen the vomer; where the palatine bones 
are joined above, there is a groove or gutter formed, which 
receives the inferior edge of the feptum of the orbits, and on 
which the palatine bones have a degree of motion when the 
upper mandible is raifed. 

The zyzoma is one of the moft remarkable parts of the 
head of birds. It is a very long delicate bone, extended in 
a itraight line from the inferior and back part of the upper 
mandible to the outfide of the articular bone immediately 
above the articulation of the lower jaw.- It is, as in mams 
malia, originally compofed of two pieces, which in large 
birds are always vifible.. The anterior portion has been 
commonly defcribed asa procefs of the palatine bones, but 
it is really produced from the part of the mandible that core 
refponds to the os male or jugule, as it ought, in order to be 
confifient with analogy. ‘he jun&ion of the zygoma to 
the articular bone, is in a degree moveable ; this, added to its. 
general flendernefs and flexibility, allows it to yield to all the 
motions of the fuperior mandible. 

There are two bones belonging to the head of birds, to» 
which there are none analogous inmammalia. One of thefe 
has been called by Dumeril the /guare bone, but: impro-- 
perly, as it is in no inftance exaétly {quare, and when its 
procefles are eminent, it is rather of a triangular form.. We 
have chofen, both from its affice and fituation, to call it the 
articular bone. 

This bone is interpofed between the articulation of the 
lower jaw, and the os temporis:. with both of thefe it pro-- | 
duces a true joint. The articular furface it prefents to the 
temporal bone, is like the two condyles of the occiput of * 
mammialia, and between thefe the end of the bone coutributes 
to the formation of the cavity of the tympanum. The 
articular furface next the lower jaw is made of two irregular 
eminences, placed obliquely acrofs, forming a double pulley. 
On the outfide of this the temporal extremity of the zygoma 
is attached, and on the infide there is articulated another 
flender bone, which, from its fituation, deferves to be named 
the inter-articular bone. There is a procefs from the anterior 
part of the articular bone, which pafles up into the orbit, 
and receives the attachments of mufcles. 

The inter-articular bone is conneéted by a moveable: joint 
to the articular, It is a {mall, ftraight, three-fided bone, 
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flightly enlarged at theextremities. It is dire€ted forwards 
and inwards, and at the anterior extremity touches the inter- 
articular bone of the oppofite fide: at this place the ends 
of both are placed againit the pofterior extremity of the pa- 
latine bones, and are hollowed fo as to encompais the lower 
edge of the feptum of the orbits, along which they have 
fome degree of motion, when urged forwards by the arti- 
cular bones. ; 

The effect of this mechanifm is, that whenever the inferior 
end of the articular bone is brought forwards, which is ac- 
complifhed in a degree by the opening of the lower jaw, but 
ftill more by particular muicles, to be hereafter defcribed, 
the inter-articular bones prefs againft the extremity of the 
palatine bones, and they communicate the impulfe to the 
whole fuperior mandible, which being very thin at its junc- 
tion with the os frontis, fuffers itfelf to be puthed up or ele- 
vated from the line it commonly holds, and in this manner 
the mouth of birds is dilated in part by the motion of the 
upper as well as the lower jaw. 

The parrot is remarkable for having a great degree of 
motion in the upper mandible; in this bird the fuperior 
mandible is at all times feparate from the frontal bone, they 
being only connected to each other by a very flexible liga- 
ment. 

The inferior mandible appears to be formed originally of 
four pieces; two cf thefe correfpond with the bones of the 
inferior maxilla, and the others produce the mould on which 
the lower part of the bill grows. The formation of the in- 
ferior jaw, independent of, its connection with the bill, differs 
very much from that of mammalia. There are no condylesy 
nor any procefs deferving the name of coronoid, and the 
angle of the jaw is the thickelt and lowelt part of it. The 
articulation is made by two depreffed furfaces placed on the 
fide of a cavity, into which the pofterior pulley of the arti- 
cular bone flips in the motions of the jaw. 

The form of the bones of the mandibles is precifely the 
fame of the horney bill, with which they are covered ; ex- 
cept in fome water birds, the bill affumes more or lefs of a 
conic figure; fometimes cumprefled, fometimes arched, 
in fome cafes elongated, in others fhort, and varying in the 
degree of fharpnefs, ftrength, and folidity. As the diver- 
fity, however, which occurs in the mandibles of birds, is an 
external appearance, and belongs rather to the fcience of 
natural hiftory, than to comparative anatomy, it-would be 
improper to difcufs the fubject in the prefent article. 

The peculiarities of the foffe and foramina of the face in 
birds, depend chiefly upon the form and proportions of the 
bones. 

The orbitar foffx are fo large, that they appear to occupy 
the greateft part of the profile of the head of birds. They 
extend in the fkeleton from the roof of the fkull to the pa- 
late, and communicate with the pofterior part of the organ 
of {mell. Cuvier very aptly compares them to the impref- 
fion which one would canceive might be left by pinching 
the fkull between two fiagers, provided it were im a foft 
fate. 

The nafal foffe aré continuous with the orbitar. They 
open upwards by the two external nares, or noftrils, and 
below by the pofterior nares. The feptum nafi pro- 
ceeds fo fhort a way in the nofe, that the nafal folie make 
but one cavity. The exterval apertures of, the nares 
are found in the bone, at the bafe of the convex furface of 
the bill. 

The temporal foffe are not crofled by the zygoma. They 
vary in depth according to the ftrength of the mufcles em- 
ployed in raifing the lower jaw; they are therefore mott 
plain in the rapacious birds, and thofe with long or heavy bills. 
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The /pheno-maxillary figure can have no exiftence in birds 
from the figure and extent of their orbits; neither have they 
the internal orbitar, and fub-orbitar foramina, or the fphena= 
palatine canal. 

The incifive foramina are {mall and numerous in the deron, 
faningo, eagle, &c. There is but one of a moderate fize 
placed near the bafe of the bill in the duck, the cura/fow, the 
cormorant, and the /poon-bill, &c. In the caffowary, the 
foramen incilivum is mall, and near the end of the mandible, 
but in the ofrich it is of great fize. The /fork has a long 
flit, into which open an immenfe number of minute 
holes. : 

The os hyoides poffeffes a fingular conformation in birds. 
The body of the bone is in general of a fhort round figure, 
fomewhat enlarged at its poiterior extremity, at which 
place it is articulated with the two coraua. ‘Thefe refemble 
horns exaétly, both in their fhape and diretion ; they are 
terminated by additional pieces, which form a fort of joint 
with the principal part of the horn, and generally confift 
entirely of cartilage. To the pofterior end of the body or 
middle bone of the hyoides, there is articulated a {mall fty- 
loid or dagger-(haped bone, which proceeds dire@ly back 
wards, and foon terminates ima point. There is alfo a 
bone articulated with the anterior extremity of the body of 
the hyoides, which penetrates the fubftance of the tongue; 
and partakes in a certain degree of the form of that organ: 
it is commonly terminated by a pointed cartilage, which is 
attached to it by a moveable joint, and is continued to near 
the tip of the tongue. This bone we fhould choofe to call 
the lingual. 

The os hyoides and lingual bone are fingularly formed in 
thofe birds which have the power of protruding their tongue 
to take their food. In the woodpeckers, for inftance, the 
cartilaginous extremities of the horns of the hyoides are im- 
menfely long, and when the tongue is not projected, are 
lodged in a groove or furrow, which runs over the whole 
head,_and terminates only at the root of the bill. The lin- 

gual bone in thefe birds alfo is not cartilaginous at its extre- 
mity, but is covered with a hard or horny fubftance, which 
protrudes beyond the foft parts of the tongue for the di- 
{tance of about the quarter of an inch, ending in a point, and 
furnifhed with a number of fharp barbs, or fpicule, which 
are moveable in the pofterior direction only ; fo that, like 
the teeth of fome fith, they fuffer the infeéts on which the 
bird preys to be eafily perforated by the end of this inftru- 
ment, but render it impoffible for them afterwards to retreat. 

The vertebre of the different regions of the fpine of birds 
do not bear the fame proportion to each other with refpeét 
to number that is ufual in other animals. The cervical por- 
tion in this clafs is generally compofed of a much greater 
number of vertebre than any other divifion of the fpine. 
The length of the neck is in moit birds determined by the 
height of the legs. Thofe water birds, however, which 
procure their fubfiitence by fifhing, are provided with long 
necks, and at the fame time fhort limbs, as in the cormorants 
divers, (Jc. The dorfal yertebrz are ufually lefs numerous 
than in quadrupeds. The vertebra of the loins become an- 
chylofed with :the bones of the pelvis, and with each other 
at an early period, and confequently it is difficult to reckon 
them. The caudal vertebre are moft numerous in thofe 
birds which make the greateft ufe of the tail, fuch as the 

fwallow, woodpecker, oftrich, Fc. 

The following table, which is extra€ted from Cuvier’s 
Le&ures on Comparative Anatomy, exhibits the variety 
which exifts with refpe€& to the number of the vertebra in 
many fpecies. 
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TABLE of the Number of the Vertebre in Birds. 
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Vulture - - - 13 Chan him 
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Black-bird - = II 8 | 10 
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The cervical vertebre ave joined to each other by a mode 
of articulation which admits of very free motion in two di- 
rections ;—laterally, and backwards or forwards. This de- 
pends upon the form of the articular furfaces of the bodies 
of the vertcbre, which confift of two portions of a cylinder 
applied crofsways with refpe& to each other, and both a 
little hollowed for their mutual accommodation. The cy- 
linder on the inferior part of the vertebra, performs by its 
revolution the motion to either fide; and when that of the 
fuperior part revolves, the neck is bent either backwards 
or forwards. The cylinders at the top of the neck ad- 
mit of motion forwards; but thofe of the middle and infe- 
rior part of the cervical {pine are incapable of performing a 
free motion forwards ; as one containsa flight depreflion on 
its anterior part, which receives the edge of the’ other. 
The neck of birds, therefore, pofleffes in the contracted 
ftate, or when at relt, fomewhat of the figure of an 3. 
which is accompanied with feyeral advantages to thefe ani- 
mals. ‘They are enabled by it to throw the weight of the 
neck and the head more over their centre of ‘gravity, with- 
out which fome fpecies would be unable to preferve their 
equilibrium ; and by combining the S like motion with that 
to cach fide, birds acquire a greater degree of flexibility 
in the neck than is pofleffed by other animals ; they can 
touch every point of their own body with the bill, and thus 
fupply the want of the prehenfile faculty of the fuperior ex- 
tremity or the tail, of which they are deprived by their pe- 
culiar mode of progreffion. 

The furfaces of the articular proceffes lie nearly in the di- 
reGtion of the bodies of the vertebra, but in fome parts 
have a degree of obliquity conformable to the S like fhape 
of the neck. 

The fpinous proceffes are only to be obferved on the fu- 
perior and inferior portions of the cervical {pine, where they 
exiit both on the anterior and pofterior parts of the verte- 
bre. In birds with long necks there is a foffa on each fide 
of the pofterior fpinous proceffes, for the attachment of 
the cervical ligament, or/igamentum nuche. This fubftance 
is to be obferved perhaps in all birds, but is very remarkable 
inthe flork, fwan, cafowary and ofrich. In the lat bird 
it is nearly as ftrong as it exifts in the larger quadrupeds : 
the fame kind of ligament is alfo interpofed between the 
{pinous procefles of the dorfal vertebra. 

The tranfyerfe procefles of the vertebra of the middle of 
the neck {pread forwards, and fend down a ftyloid procefs of 
fome length. Thefe give attachment to muicles, and form 
in fome birds a fort of canal on the anterior part of the 
neck, which contains the two carotid arteries. The ante- 
rior ftyloid procefles are little obferyable in the rapacious 
and paferine tribes, the parrot, ‘Sc. 3 but are ufually very 
marked in the long-necked birds. 

The dorfal vertebra of birds have f{carcely any motion, in 

order 
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order that the trunk of the body may not be affeéted by the 
motions of the wings in flight. : 

Their fpinous proceffes are commonly anchylofed with 
each other, which fometimes occuys alfo with refpeé to 
the tranfverfe proceffes. In the offrich and caffowary, the 
proceffes of the dorful vertebre are diftinct, and pofiefs 
a degree of motion from which, however, thefe birds can- 
not fuffer any inconvenience, as they do not fly. 

The caudal vertebre have fpinous proceffes on both the 
anterior and pofterior furfaces ; and the tranfverfe procefies 
are ufually very prominent. The laft bone of the tail, 
is, in moft birds, of a plough-fhare fhape for the attach- 
ment-of the quills. It is fmall and conic in the new holland 
ee and caffocvary; and in the peacock, itis thin, oval, and 
 fituated horizontally. It is wanting in a variety of the do- 

meftic cock found in America. ; 
The flernum forms one of the mot charatleriitic bones 
in the fkeleton of birds. It is a very broad thin bone, 
covers the anterior part of the common cavity, like a buck- 
ler, and produces from its middle line, in every bird which 
is capable of flying, a thin plate of bone, which refembles 
yery much the keel of a fhip ; but it is moft prominent at 
its anterior part. "The upper edge of the fternum prefents 
two narrow depreflions, which receive the ends of the two 
clavicles ; and to the moft anterior point of the keel the 
fork-fhaped bone is commonly attached. The pofterior 
edge is thin, and in mott fpecies, contains a fpace on each 
fide, which is filled with membranes. In the accipitres, 
purrot, and moft aguatic birds, this is an oval hole ; but ia 
the galling it is an oblong vacancy. The keel appears to be 
added to the flernum, merely for the attachment of the 
great pectoral mufcle. Accordingly, we find its projec- 
tion is proportioned to the neceffity there is for ufing this 
mufcle during flight; and in the ofrich and caffowary, 
which do not employ their wings as organs of locomotion, 
the keel is abfent, and the fternum is round and {mooth on 
the external furface, and is very {mall in proportion to the 
magnitude of thefe birds. 

The ribs of birds have been divided, like thofe of mam- 
malia, into true and falfe, or as Vic d’azir has termed them 
the flerno-vertebral and vertebral. The true ribs are made 
of two pieces, which are each eompofed of hone : the pof- 
terior portion is affixed to the fpme by means of two 
branches, of which one is articulated with the body, and 
the other with the tranfverfe procefs of the fame dorfal 
vertebra. The anterior piece is articulated by one end, 
with the lateral edge of the fternum ; and by the other, to 
the end of the vertebral portion. The iternal extremities 
of the ribs, being diftin& bones, deferve to be called fernal 
ribs, which term we have employed in other parts of this 
article. Moft of the true ribs are furnifhed about their 
middle, with a thin offeous procefs, which proceeds ob- 
liquely backwards from the pofterior edge of one rib, and 
over-laps the one next behind it, and fometimes even goes 
on to cover two ribs, as in the colymbus criftatus. he 
fternal and vertebral portions of the true ribs form, at their 
iunG@ion, an angle which points backwards, and is very 
‘acute in the firft ribs, which proves that the thorax 
of birds is chiefly dilated by the anterior part of the fler- 
num, being carried forwards from the dorfal fpine; at 
which time, the moveable angles of all the ribs become 
yery obtufe. Thefe angles are {carcely obfervable in the 
Sruthious birds. Their ribs aflume very much the figure of 
thofe of mammalia, : 

The number of the fterno-yertebral ribs is liable to vary, 
Phere are, on each fide, four in the cuckoo and the cafowary ; 
Ove in the crow, african oftrich; and fork 3 fixin the dittern ; 


feven in the eagle, the buzzard, the owl, the crane, and 
the duck ; eight im the creffed grebe, and feveral other wa- 
ter-fowl ; and nine in the /wan. 

The vertebral, or falfe ribs, are in moft birds placed at the 
anterior part of the thorax, which is the reverfe of what 
is obferved in mammalia, When there are any of thefe 
ribs fituated pofteriorly, they are only one or two pair, and 
imperfectly formed ; there are two pair in the /fruthious 
birds, which do not project far from the {pine. 

The bones of the pelvis become cenfolidated together at 
a very early period. Their original parts are therefore very 
difficult te diftinguifh. The portion correfponding to the 
os t/ium bears fome refemblance to that bone in mam- 
malia; but the ifchiim and pubis cannot he recognifed by 
their fizure, and are only to be known by their relation to 
the different foramina. ‘There is a.very Jong, flender bone, 
originally connected to the ilium, on the fore-part of the 
acetabulum, which fupplies the place of the pubis. This 
bone runs parallel to the anterior part of the ifchium, with 
which it is occafiozally joined towards its extremity, but 
never unites with the bone of the oppofite fide, except in 


the effrich, in which bird the bones of the pubis are broad 
at their fymphifis, and ftand a little forwards, producing 


fomething of the appearance of the pélvis of mammalia. 
The pubis unites with the fchium In thé accipitres fora 
confidcrable way, and leaves a diftin& hole analogous to the 
foramen ovale ; and the fpace between thefe bones poffeffes 
in all birds, at the anterior part, the traces of this fora. 
men. 

The i/chium is commonly united to the facrum and back 
of the ilium, by the part which correfpords to the ifchiadie 
Jpine 3 confequently the ifchiadic foramen is complete in 
the feleton of birds. In the offrich aad cafowary, how- 
ever, the ifchium is feparate from the. facrum, and is along, 
flender ftyloid bone, like the pubis. There is no tubero- 
fity to. the ifchium, that part being thin and extended, ex- 
cept in the ofrich, where it becomes fomewhat enlarged. 
The ifchium appears to be joined to the pubis in the new 
holland oftrich, ey the intervention of another fhort bone. 


The bones of the fooulder ave very peculiar in birds; 
befides the clavicles and feapule, there isan additional 
fingle bone, called the foré ; it ufually poffeffes the figure 
of a V ; the point is attached to the moft anterior part of 
the keel of the fternum, and the ends of the branches are 
fecured by a ligament on the infide of the dorfal extremities 
of the clavicles, and alfo to the potterior procefs of the 
{capule, which is analogous to the acromion. The fork 
frequently approaches more. to the figure of an U thana 
V. Its angle-is alfo often at fome diftance from the fter- 
num, to which it isbound by aligament. Inthe ga/line it 
terminates ina thin plate, from which a ligament is ex. 
tended to the keel of the flernum. As a general obferva- 
tion, it may be fated, that the fork is ftrong and elaltic, 
and its branches wide, arched, and carried forwards upon 
the body, in proportion as the bird poffeffes ftrength and 
rapidity of flight ; and accordingly, the ffruthious birds, 
which are incapable of this mode of progreffion, have the 
fork very imperfectly formed. ‘The two branches are very 
fhort, and never unite in the apm aftrich, but are ane 
chylofed with the {eapule and clavicle. he cafocary has 
merely two little proceffes from the fide of ihe clavicle 
which are the rudiments of the branches of the fork. In 
the zew holland offrich, there are two very {mall thin 
bones, which are attached to the anterioy edge of the dor- 
fal.end of the clavicles, by ligament; they are direéted 
upwards towards the neck, where they are faflened to ete 
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other by means of a ligament, and have no connection what- 
eyer with the fternum, 

The elavicle is a ftraight bone in birds; it does not lie 
in 2 trantverfe dire€tion with refpe& to the trunk of the 
body, but proceeds upwards and forwards towards the 
lower part of the cervical {pine ; and ia proportion to the 
length and projection of the clavicle, the bird pofieffes 
frength ef wing and activity of flight. The clavicle at its 
articulation with the fternum is thin and broad; but the 
re‘ cf the bone is of a round fhape; it produces a procefs 
from the pofterior part of its dorfal extremity, which is 
united to the head of the fceapula, and in conjun@tion with 
it forms a depreffion analogous to the glenoid cavity, al- 
though not of the fame figure. The infide of the ex. 
treme part of the dorfal end of the bone, is joined by liga- 

ent with the branch of the fork, as already mentioned. 

The clavicles of the //ruthie are remarkably fhort, and 
are anchylofed with the fcapule at lealt. 

The /capule are two long, plain bones, with fharp edges, 
refembling, in a great degree, the blade of a knife; they 
lic parallel to the dorfal {pine, and have no proceffes, ex- 
cept the one which contributes with the clavicle to form 
the cavity for lodging the head of the humerus; and a 
little eminence oppofite to this, which feems analogous to 
the acromion, and 1s joined to the end of the branch of the 
fork, The fcapulz, like all the other bones of the fhoulder, 
ave very fhort in the /ruthie, not pafiag beyond the frit 
two or three ribs: although in many other birds thefe 
bones reach as far as the pelvis, 

The Aumerus is a round, {mooth bone, more or lefs en- 
larged, and flattened at the extremities ; the furface by* 
which it articulates with the foffa in the feapula and cla- 
vicle, is at the very end of the bone, and is formed of a 
portion of a cylinder, inftead of a fphere, which is moft 
{uitable to the motions of the humerus in birds, they being 
almoft confined to the elevation and depreffion of the wing. 
The external tuberofity of the humerus is very fmall; but 
the fpine which leads from it is greatly elevated in moft 
fpecies of birds, The internal tuberofity is, on the other 
hand, remarkably large, and furnifhes a procefs at its upper 
part, which correfponds, in fome refpeéts, with the coracoid 

rocefs of the fcapula in mammalia, The humerus is long, 
In proportion to the other bones of the wing ia the African 
gfirich, and takes the curvature of the bird’s bedy. It is 
extremely fhort and {mall, and without proceffes, in the 
New Holland oftrich, and cafowary- 

The humerus is connected with the bones of the fore arm 
by an articular furface, fimilar to that of the human fubject. 

The radius is ufually a much more flender bone than the 
ulna, with which it is-never obferved to be anchylofed. 

The u/na exhibits no remarkable proceffes; it forms a 
pulley on its lower end. Thefe two bones are flat in the 
Dis (aptercdyla), and are joined by an articulation which 
permits motion in feveral dive¢tions, with two tubercles, one 
above, and the other below the anterior edge of the hume- 
rus, The wing of this bird, both in its {tructure and of- 
fices, refembles afin, The ulna and radius are nearly of an 
equal fize in the ruthie ; they are both very {mall,-and 
have but little motion on the humerus, 

There are but two carpal bones in birds ; one is applied to 
the end of the radius, and prevents the motion of the lower 
part of the wing beyond the line of the radius 5 the other 
moves a little upon the end of the ula, to which its form is 
adapted. it has often a little procefs from its lower edge, 
which is analogous to the os pififorme. The carpal bones 
are obliterated in the fruthious birds, 

The metacarpus confifts of two bones, which are united at 
their fuperior part by anchylofis for fome way. At this 
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place there are fome eminences which appear like the re- 
mains of the fecond row of carpal bones foldeved together. 
The articulation of the metacarpus with the carpus is the 
fegmeat of more than the half of a pulley, which is grooved 
in the middle, and revolves within a correfponding farface 
of the lower carpal bone. This motion, for the convenience 
of defcription, is called fiexion and extenfion; but it is in 
ftri€tnefs a lateral movement back upon the ulna, anc 
companied with a degre tion, by which the : 
firure of the wing is Ici i: > very action bf £ 
There is a ityloid procefs on of the 
fide of the metacarpts, which 
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the metacarpus, and correip 
principal, or fore Auger, which ts 
culated with the large or radial branch of the: 
It confifts of two phalanges, and the fir ex! 
having been originally two bones. The two pieces of the 
metacarpus are to be feen in the African offrich, as alfo the 
three fiagers ; each of which is furnifhed with a hook, which 
is coyered with a horn, like a claw 3 but in the Nec Holland 
oftrich the metacarpus is a fingle bone, and there is but one 
finger, which is alfo terminated with a claw. All the bones of 
the hand are compreffed into thin plates in the manchot. 

The thigh-bone of birds has nothing very peculiar in its 
form; it wauts the {mall trochanter; it is fingularly fhort, 
in proportion to the other parts of the limb, in fuch birds as 
have long legs ; it is longeit in the accipitres, and fhorteft in 
{ome water-birds. The femur is ftrong in all the galline ; 
and in the /ruthie it is of an immenfe thicknefs; it is bent 
in the cormorant and the little grebe. 

There is a certain portion of the ligament of the extenfor 
mufcles of the leg converted very early into bone ; and this 
feems in general to fupply the place of the fatella ; it is not 
ufually preferved in fkeletons. 

‘The sidia vefembles in its form the fame bone in mamma- 
lia. There are feveral prominent edges on the fore part of 
its head for the attachment of mufcles. The lower end of 
the tibia forms a pulley with a groove along the middle. 
The head of the tibia is prolonged in a remarkable manner 
upon the thigh, in the gredes and the diver. 

The fibula is a very {mall bone, and is foon anchylofed to 
the fide of the tibia. : 

The tarfus and netatarfus confift, in the adult bird, but 
of one bone ; it exhibits, however, grooves correfponding to 
the divifions which exifted between its feveral pieces when 
it was firft formed. Thefe are ftrongly marked in the loug- 
legged birds, and fhew that the metatarfus contained origi- 
nally as many bones as there are principal toes. There is 
ufually alfo a prominence on the poiterior part of the head 
of the bone which reprefents the os calcis. The inferior ex- 
tremity of the metatarfal bone produces a procefs fhaped 
like a pulley for the articulation with each of the principal 
toes, 

There are three bones in the compofition of the tarfus and 
metatarfus of the manchot feparate from cach other in the 
middle ; and therefore thefe birds are plantigrade, or walk 
upon the metatarfus as well as the toes. 

The extraordinary length of limb which belongs to fome 
kinds, as the fruthious and wading birds, depends upon the 
extent of the tibia and metatarfal bone. 

The fork, and fome others of the graile, which fleep 
ftanding on one foot, poflefs a curious mechanifm for pre- 
ferving the leg in a ftate of extenficn, without any, or at 
Jealt with little mufcular effort. There arifes from the fore 
part of the head of the metatarfal bone a round eminence, 
which pafles up between the projeGions of the pulley on the 
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anterior part of the end of the tibia. This eminence affords 
a fufficient degree of refiftance to the flexion of the leg to 
countera&t the effe&t of the ofcillations of the body, and 
would prove an infurmountable obftruction to the motion of 
the joint, if there were not a focket within the upper part 
of the pulley of the tibia, to receive it when the leg is in 
the bent polition. ‘The lower edge of the focket is promi- 
nent and fharp, and prefents a fort of barrier to the admiffion 
of the eminence, that requires a voluntary mufcular exertion 
of the bird to overcome, which being accomplifhed, it flips 
in with fome force like the end of a diflocated bone. Du- 
meril and Cuvier have deferibed a fimilar apparatus to this in 
the knee of the ford ; but they muft have confounded, in an 
nnaccountable manner, the one joiat with the other ; for the 
articulation of the femur with the bones of the leg in the 
commoa /lerk (ardea alla), certainly exhibits nothing pecu- 
liar in its ftructure. See Plate VIII. in the Anatomy of 
Birds. Fig. 1. reprefents the anterior part of the articula- 

ion of the tibia with the metatarfus in the fork ; a the ti- 
Bie b the metatarfal bone, cc the prominent edges of the 
pulley on the end of the tibia, d the round eminence of the 
head of the metatarfus, ¢ the focket in the tibia, which re- 
ceives the eminence during the flexion of the joint. 

The bones of the toes vary in number, increaling from the 
inner to the external toes. Birds with four toes have the 
number of the phalanges in the following order, 2, 3, 4,5 3 
thofe with three toes have them, 3, 4,5, except the ca//o- 
cvary and the New Holland oftrich, which have four joints to 
each toe. ~The African oflrich has only two toes, and four 
phalanges to both. Moft birds have the three principal 
toes fituated before, and the pollex attached to the inner 
and back part of the metatarfal bone near its extremity. 
The buffard, caffowary, New Holland oftrich, the plover, the 
oyfter catcher, and the long legged plover, have but three toes 3 
and the albairofs, petrel, aud penguin, want the pollex. All 
the /canfores have their toes oppofed to each other, two be- 
hind and two before. 

It would have rendered the defcription of the bones tedi- 
vous and confufed, to have given frequent references to the 
plates which reprefent them; the reader, therefore, will 
have occafion to contemplate the relation the different fi- 
gures bear to each other ; and to facilitate fuch compatifon, 
fimilar letters are employed to indicate fimilar parts in each 
of the fkeletons chofen to illuttrate the fubject. 

When bids tranfport themfelves from one place to ano- 
ther, it-is moft commonly by the aé of flying ; which con- 
fifts in the fucceffive elevation and deprefhion of the wings ; 
the latter motion being performed with fo much force and 
velocity, as to comprefs a volume of air, the re-action of 
which is fufficient to impel forwards the whole body of the 
bird. The various kinds of flight depend upon the different 
ways of employing the wings, and the habits and economy 
of the individual, which it is the bufinefs of the naturalift to 
point out. Many birds are capable of ufing other modes of 
locomotion befides flying, for which their itru€éture is equally 
well adapted ; for initance, fome tribes almoft conftantly in- 
habit the water, and fwim with the greateft eafe ; others 
walk or run with the greateft rapidity ; and others tranfport 
themfelves chiefly by the effort of climbing. We have, 
therefore, fele€ted a fkeleton to exhibit the organs employed 
in each of thefe fpecies of locomotion. See Plate VIII. in 
the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 2. reprefents a fkeleton of the 
New Holland ofrich, which was brought into this country by 
an ingenious young furgeon, Mr. Langftaff. It feems to 
partake of the ftru€iure of both the eafowary and African 
oftrich, but it bears the greateft likenefs to the latter; and 
therefore we have called the bird an oftrich, although it 


has hitherto been confidered by fome naturali&s as a caffo- 
wary. ‘This {keleton affords the belt example of a running 
bird, which is at the fame time incapable of flight. The 
fternum and bones of the wing are fmall; the centre of 
gravity is thrown fairly between the legs; and the inferior 
extremities are long, and of an immenfe difproportionate 
ftrength. .Fig- 3. of the fame plate exhibits the fkeleton of 
the Jark, which, as being a bird of high flight, forms a 
ftriking contrait with fg. 2. 

Plate 1X. of the Anatomy of Birds, contains the fkeletons 
of aclimbing and a fwimming bird. Fig. 1. is the fkeleton 
of the parrst. The body is round and contraéted; the 
neck fhort, {trong, and flexible in different direGtions; the 
fternum and bones of the fhoulder rather {mall ; but its chief 
charaéters are the Jong thigh, and very fhort metatarfus,’ 
furnifhed with the climbing toes ; by which means the bird 
can grafp any foreign fubitance, and apply the fect to any 
part of its own body, after the manner uf the prehenfile 
members of other animals. 

Fig. 2. of Plate 1X. thews the fkeleton of the crefled 
grebe (colymbus criflatus). The neck is much bent; the 
parts of the upper extremity rather {mall; the ribs ftrong, 
and reaching far back; the fteraum long; and the body 
poffeffes very much the form of a boat; the inferior extre- 
mity fituated far behind, and the thigh bone very fhort, and 
the toes long and expanded; all which circumftances are 
neceflary to the performance of the actions of fwimming 
and diving with facility. 

The feparate parts of the fkeletons, in Platcs VIII. and 
IX. in the Anatomy of Birds, are indicated as follows. 

Parts compofing the head ; a the occiput, d parietal bone, 
cos frontis, d temporal bone, e os lacrymale, or fuperciliary 
bone, f nafal bone, ¢ fuperior maxilla, 4 malar bone, 2 
bone of the upper mandible, & palatine bone, / feptum of 
the orbits, m articular bone, z inter-articular bone, 90 zy- 
goma, p inferior maxilla, g bone of the lower mandible, r 
external. nares, s deficiency in the feptum of the orbits 
where the optic foramina open, ¢ temporal fofla, x fpongy 
bone in the organ of {mell. 

Parts of the fpine and trunk : a cervical vertebra, 2 their 
tranfverfe proceffes, c the flyles which defcend on the fore- 
part, d articular procefles, e pofterior fpinous procefies, f 
{pines on the anterior part of the bodies of fome of-the 
vertebre, g dorfal vertebre, 4 facral vertebre, 7 vertebre 
of the tail, 2 the laft, or caudal bone, / os ilium, m ifchium, 
n pubis, o foramen ovale, p ifchiadic foramen, g vertebral 
or falfe ribs, , the true ribs, s the {ternal portions, ¢ inter- 
coltal procefles, « the part of the fternum next the body, o 
the keel, or projecting part, x deficiency at the lower part 
of the fternal bone. 

Parts belonging to the wing ; a the fork, é the clavicle, ¢ 
the fcapula, d the humerus, e¢ its inner tuberofity, f the ex- 
ternal tnberofity, g the {pine for the attachment of the del- 
toid and petoral mufcles, 4 the ulna,i the radius, & the 
carpal bone on the radial fide, / the ulna carpal bone, m the 
head of the metacarpus, 2 the large branch, o the {maller 
one, p the ftyle of the metacarpus, g the pollex or thumb, 
r the little finger, s the principal or fore finger. 

The parts of which the lower extremity confifis ; a the fe- 
mur, 4 its fingle trochanter, c the tibia, / the elongation of 
the head of the tibia which occurs in the grebe, &c. e the 
fibula, f the metatarfus, g the prominence at the heel, 
/ the pollex, or back toe, i the principal or anterior toes. 

Mufcles. 

When the writing of the prefent article was begun, it 
was intended to give a full defcription of the metas of 
birds; but as the fubject has already extended beyond the 
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length that was expected, and if this were done, would ex- 
ceed the bounds ufually allotted to a fingle article, we fhall 
-only point out the moft ftriking peculiarities in the mafcular 
fyftem, and correét fome errors into which other writers 
have fallen in their accounts of this part of the anatomy of 
birds. 

The mufcles which move the lower jaw, do not differ ef- 
fentially from thofe of mammalia. There is no marked di- 
ftinétion between the ma/eter and temporal mufeles ; they 
form one mafs which arifes from the temporal foffa and infe- 
rior part of the orbit, paffes under the zygoma, and covers 
the fide of the lower jaw from the joint to the commence- 
ment of the bill. 

There is a tendon which les over the mufcles on the fide 
of the jaws, ufually of a triangular figure ; it is attached to 
the inferior bony portions of the orbit, connects them to 
each other, and thus completes the margin of the orbit. 
It is affixed to the pretuberance on the outfide of the 
lower jaw near the joint, and feems to prevent the mouth 
opening beyond a certain diftance. 

Birds have none of the mu/cles 
no foft parts. for them to move. 

The lower jaw is deprefled by a mufcle which arifes by 
two portions, one from the hollow behind the fide of the 
occiput, the other from the furface behind and below the 
external meatus auditorius ; both are inferted npon the back 
of the lower jaw. This mufcle, although fo unlike the di- 
gaftricus, fupplies its place, and fulfils its office. 

There are three mufcles for moving the upper jaw, which 
are quite peculiar to birds; he fr/? is of a radiated or fan 
fhape; it arifes from the feptum of the orbit, and paffing 
obliquely backwards, is inferted by tendon into the external 
furface of the end of the inter-articular bone, juft when it 
becomes joined to the articular. By pulling the pofterior 
end of the inter-articular bone upwards, the oppofite end is 
puthed forwards, which produces the elevation of the upper 
jaw in the manner already defcribed. 


of the face, as they have 
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The fecond is a fhort thick mufcle, arifing from below* 


the potterior part of the orbit, and before the external mea- 
tus auditorius, and inferted into the inner furface of the 
body of the articular bone and its anterior procefs, where 
it joins the inter-articular bone; it elevates the pofterior 
end of the inter-articular bone, and thus raifes the upper jaw. 

The ¢hird mufcle is for deprefling the fuperior jaw ; it is 
of a long taper fhape, has one attachment to the infide of 
the lower jaw, and then becomes aflixed to the infide of the 
inter-articular bone, the internal part of the pterygoid pro- 
cefs, and fends a {mall tendon to the integument of the pa- 
late, juft where the horny covering of the mandible com- 
mences, It is difficult to diftinguifh it from the pterygoid 
mufcle, which appears to aid it in the depreffion of the fu- 
perior mandible. 

The tongue enjoys much lefs variety of motion in birds 
than in mammalia ; it is only capable of being protruded, 
retracted, turned to each fide either dire¢tly or obliquely, 
flightly rotated, and depreffed at the point. There area 
great many mufcles however employed in the performance 
of thefe motions; fome of thefe aét upon the os hyoides, 
and others upon the lingual bone. 

The firft is analogous to the fy/o-hyoideus ; arifes from the 
upper and back part of the lower jaw, divides into two flips ; 
one goes to the ftyloid bone of the os hyoides, where it 
meets its fellow: the other flip paffes to the inner part of 
the middle bone or body of the hyoides; it retracts the 
tongue. 

he fecond correfponds to the mylo-hyoideus ; it is a broad 
thin mufcle, proceeds from the infide of the lower jaw, ex- 


cept its pofterior edge, which comes from the outer part of 
the jaw ; it is inferted upon the concave fide of the cartila- 
ginous extremity of the horn of the os hyoides, around. 
which it forms a mufcular fheath ; its ufe is to protrude the 
tongue. 3 \ 

The third mufcle appears to anfwer to the genio-hyoideus ; 
it comes from the fuperior edge of the lower jaw internally, 
and becomes attached to its fellow on the other fide upon 
the ftyloid bone of the hyoides; protrudes the tongue a 
little from the obliquity of its dire¢tion, and feems to com- 
mence the actions of deglutition by elevating the parts in 
the bottom of the mouth. We did not obferve this mufele 
in the ¢ock. 

The fourth mufcle of the tongue is extended from the 
horn of the os hyoides at its root, to the flyloid bone, 
where it joins the mufcle of the oppotite fide. They ap- 
proximate the horns of the hyoides, during the protrufion 
of the tongue. 

The fifth is a very fmall mufcle, lying along the internal 
furface of the horn of the os hyoides ; it fends a delicate 


-tendon to the under furface of the lingual bone, deprefies 


the point of the tongue, and if it acts fingly, turns the 
tongue. 

The fixth is a little fhort mufcle, which arifes from the 
end of the middle bone of the hyoides, and is affixed to the 
under part of the lingual bone; depreffes the tip of the 
tongue, and raifes the bafe. This is‘a fingle mufclee 

The feventh mufcle lies along with its fellow upon the an- 
terior furface of the fuperior larynx; it is attached to the 
root of the lingual bone. Its ufes are to deprefs the bafe 
of the tongue, and thus elevate the point, and to retraét the 
tongue while in the mouth. 

The eighth is ‘hort; arifes from the junction of all the 
bones of the os hyoides on the lower furface, and is in- 
ferted into the upper and outer corner-of the bafe of the 
lingual bone. It brings the tongue into a ftraight line, af- 
ter the other mufcles have deprefled the tip. 

The ninth mufcle is the lait; it is very minute, and pafles 
from the bafe of the lingual bone to the very tip of the car- 
tilage ; deprefles the point of the tongue without elevating 
its root. 

The mufcles which protrude and retract the tongue, are 
remarkably large in the SM pi and wrynecks. 

The mufeles which move the head and neck ave even more 
complicated in birds than in other animals. Mot of them 
have their attachments fo numerous and intermixed, that na 
defcription can convey an adequate idea of them. 

The /ongus colli begins in the thorax on the anterior {pines 
of the dorfal vertebra ; its fafciculi go from the anterior part 
or the cervical vertebra to the flyles and tran{verfe proceffes 3 
and their tendons are longe(t at the fuperior and inferior 
part of the neck. 

The redus capitis major anticus is continued from the head 
as low as the fifth vertebra of the cervical {pine. 

On the pofterior part of the {pine there is a {mall mufcle 
which feems to reprefent the fuperior part of the traperius 3 
it is extended from the tranfverfe proceffes of the four firlt 
cervical vertcbre to the back of the acciput ; it brings the 
head backwards and to one fide. 

There are a great number of fafciculi interpofed between 
the tranfyerfe and articular proceffes at the back of the 
neck. Thefe tendons pafs over feveral vertebra before 
they are inferted on the middle of the neck, which is the 
part moft bent backwards. 

A mufcle which has been confidered analogous to the cey- 
vicalis defcendens, is the chicf extenfor of the neck of birds. 
It arifes from the fpine of the back, oppofite to the fe. 
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cond rib by tendon, which, on coming upon the neck, re- 
ceives feyen flips of mufcle, which defcend trom the {pines of 

inferior cervical vertebra, The mufcle then pro- 
ceeds on the neck as a diftin@t flip, and at the upper part 
produces three tendons, which go to the back of the arti- 
eular procefle s of the fecond, third, and fourth cervical. ver- 
tebre. Phefle tendons receive mufcular flips from the back 
of the {pine as low as the feventh vertebra, or where the 
other flip began to defcend. The afcending fafciculi furnifh 
the tendons to the fifth and fixth vertebra, and to the atlas. 
This mufele is enabled, on account of its defcending and af- 
cendiug fafeiculi, to extend the neck even while the liead is 
Cuvier deferibes the mufcle fomewhat differently 
The above account is from the 


the feven 1 


erected. 
in the heron and buzzard. 
goofe. ; 

‘There is a curious fhaped mufcle along the infide of the 
preceding, which Cuvier compares to the biventsr cervicis. 
Tt commences by a flender tendon from the fpinous procefs 
of the firtt dorfal vertebra, becomes flefhy at the lower part, 
tendinous along the middle, and again flefhy near the head, 
and isinferted into the occiput. Although it extends the 
whole length of the neck, it is fo flender that its tendon is 
not thicker than a-piece of twine or thread. It affilts in 
the extenfion of the neck and elevation of the head. 

The trachelo-mafloideus arifes in birds from the anterior 
part of the fecond, third, and fourth cervical vertebrz, and 
is inferted upon the fide of the occiput. : 

The eomplexus proceeds from but a few of the articular 
proceffes of the neck ; and the Jplenius does not exift in 
birds. 

Cuvier deferibes three reé#i capitis poftici ; but thefe mufcles 
do not deferve to be fo called. 

The firft, which he names the re@us maximus, aviles from 
the {pine of the dentata, and is inferted into the fide and 
back of the occiput. It brings the head backwards, and to 
one fide, and refembles in figure and office the /plenius ca- 
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The fecond, or redus major pofticus, proceeds obliquely 
from the fpine of the dentata, under the preceding, to the 
depreffion on the back of the occiput. ; 

The third, or reéus minors is only afew fibres mixed with 
the licament which conneéts the head with the fpine. 

The mufeles of the back confift of a few flethy fibres inter- 
with portion of tendon, which are mottly offitied 
rown birds; they he on each fide of the dorfal 
hi agthen but cannot move. 

the iail are diftin€t, and generally large ; 
ited to raife the tail, fome to deprefs it, 
it laterally, and others again to unfold the 


others to x 
quills ef this part. vine Feros 
fir is the /evator coccygis of Vic d’Azir ;. it arifes 
> back of the facrum and the tranfverfe and fpinous 
efles of the firii caudal vertebra, and fends diftinét ten- 
pinous procefles of the tail and the 
There is a Aefhy flip alfo accompanying the 
This muicle, as its name implies, elevates 


The fecond, or dpreffor coceygis of Vic d’ Azir, is fituated 
within the pelvis, and arifes from the end of the facrum and 
the iict where they join; alfo from the tranfverfe pro- 
ceffes of the bones of the tail. It is inferted, by tendons 
into the {pin procefles of the under furface of the caudal 
vertebre, and diftributes a number of mufcular fibres in dif- 
ferent die€tions on the bafis of the lateral quills. This 
mufele depreffes the tail, and appears alfo, from its attach- 
ment to the ligament of the quills, to be capable of converg- 
ing them, 
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The third arifes from the pofterior edge of the anterior 
part of the pubis, and the tendon covering the lower part of 
the belly, and is inferted on the bafe of the ligament which 
fuitains the lateral quills, When this mufcle acts fingly, it 
brings the tail downwards and to one fide ; if, with its fel- 
low, it depreffes the tail direGily ; but at all times it tends 
to {pread the quills of the tail. 

Thefourth is the motor dateralis coccygis ot Vied’ Azir, who 
defcribes its origin different from what we have obferved it 
tobe. It arifes from the laft tranfverfe procefs of the fa- 
crum and the firft of the coccyx, and it turns round to be 
inferted in common with the preceding mufcle upon the root 
of the ligamentous fub{tance which connects the lateral 
quills. It moves, when aéting alone, the tail to one fide ; 
but combined with its fellow and other mufcles, unfolds the 
quills of the tail in the manner of the fticks of a fan. 

The fifth mufcle is in part covered by the third ; it is at- 
tached to the whole of the pofterior margin of the pelvis, 
except the extreme portion of the pelyis, and in the goo/e 
{preads even upon the parietes of the belly round the anus ; 
it then proceeds to be inferted, aloug with the depreflor 
coccygis, on the under part of the caudal or laft bone of 
the tail. Its office is, with its fellow and the depreffor, 
to lower the tail. 

The fixth is the eruro-coccygeus of Vic d’ Azir ; it arifes by 
thin tendon from the inner and back part of the thigh bone, 
where it is conjoined with one of the mufcles of the thigh, 
It is nferted, along with the other mufcles of the tail, into 
the under part of the caudal bone. This mufcle draws the 
tail to one fide ; but when its action is combined with its 
fellow, it is the moft powerful flexor or depreffor of the 
tail. 

The mu/cles of the trunk deviate more from the ttructure of 
mammalia than the mufcles of birds do in general, and 
have been but very imperfectly deferibed by Cuvier and 
others. 

The /caleni are merely two flips of mufcle, which defcend 
from the next tranfverfe procefs upon the firft and fecond ribs. 

The ¢riangularis flerni takes its origin from the fuperior 
corner of the fternum and the four fuperior ribs, where they 
join this bone, and is inferted into the moveable angles of 
the four fuperior ribs after the firft. It comprefles the 
fuperior part of the thorax, and thus brings forwards the 
lower end of the fternum; it is, therefore, a mufcle of ex- 
piration. 

The abdominal mufcles confift of three layers. 

The firft reprefents the obliguus externus, although its. 
fibres are arranged tranfverfely. It arifes from the edge of 
the ilium and pubis by a very thin tendon, and from the 
lower edges of the ribs, -by diftmét tendinous proceffes, and 
is inferted into the fide and lower edge of the fternum, and 
the middle line of the belly, to unite with the mufcle of the 
oppofite fide. From this mufcle paffing over the moveable 
angles of the ribs, its action influences the whole cayity of 
the body ; for at the fame time that it compreffes the abdo- 
men, it raifes the anterior part of the fternum, by drawing 
the pofterior part backwards, and thus dilates the thorax, 
and becomes a mutcle of infpiration, ex; laining by this means 
the effect we have already reprefented 1:.fpiration to produce 
upon the abdominal air-cells. 

The fecond is the odliquus afcendens ; it is made of two 
portions, the one a little overlapping the other ; the anterior 
is analogous to the re@us abdominis, and arifes from the pu- 
bis and middle line of the belly; the other portion arifes 
from the edge of the ilium and loweft rib. ‘The fibres of 
each portion afcend in their proper direCtions to be inferted 
on the lower edge of the fternum, and the tendon ping 
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the fpace between the ribs and the flernum. This mufcle, 
like the preceding, diminifhes the abdomen, and dilates the 
anterior part of the thorax. 

The third layer anlwers to the tranfverfalis abdominis. It 
proceeds from the offeous margin of the abdomen to the 
middle line, where it meets its fellow. They confift of fe- 
parate fafciculi at the inperior part ; and the fibres are col- 
leGed round a point in the centre, where the yolk pafied 
into the belly of the chick. 

There is a very thin flip of mufcle, which croffes the loweft 
part of the belly ; it is Situated fuperticially, and Hes over fe- 
veral of the mufcles of the tail. In the goo/e it arifes from 
the ifchium, where that bone joins the pubis; and in the 
fowl itis only attached by cellular membrane to the furface 
of the muicles of the thigh. It is inferted, in both cafes, 
on the fide of the anus, which it feems defined to dilate. 

We have obferved in the foz/ two very flender fafciculi 
of mufcle to defcend from the fide of the rectum, one to the 
ligament fupporting the quills of the tail, the other to the 
infide of the pelvis, 


The /atiffimus dorfi arifes only from the {pines of the dor- 
fal vertebrz ; it refembles, however, the mufcle of the fame 
name in mammalia, 

A mufcle, analogus to the inferior portion of the trape- 
zius, is obferved at the fhoulder. It comes from the fpi- 
nous proceffes of the three lait cervical and all the dorfal 
vertebre, and is inferted into the inner and back part of the 
fork and pofterior edge of the fcapula. We have not per- 
ceived the diftinétion of this-mufcle into two parts on the 
fhoulder, as itated by Cuvier. 

The ferraius major anticus is only inferted into the point 
of the icapula. This mufcle has been called by Vic @’Azir 
the /ub/capularis. 

The coffo-fcapularis of Vic @ Azir goes from the firft ribs 
to the neck of the feapula. It appears to be analogous to 
the peGoralis minor of the human fubjea. 

The rhomboides is not divifible into major and minor. It 
arifes, as ufual, from the {pine, aud is inferted in the pofte- 
rior edge of the fcapula. 

A mufcle, analogous to levator /eapule, arifes by three 
flips frem the tranfverfe procefs of the lalt cervical vertebra 
and the firft and fecond ribs. It is inferted into the middle 
of the fcapula, which it elevates and draws backwards. 
The motions of the fcapula are neceflarily very limited 
from its mode of connexion with the neighbouring bones ; 
and its rotation is reftrained by a ligament which joins the 
point of the feapula with the dorfalfpine. It is requifite 
the bones of the fhoulder fhould be kept very fteady during 
flight. 

There are three pectoral mufcles. 

The pedoralis maximus of Vic d’ Azir might be called, with 
more propriety, the depreffor ale magnus. It arifes from the 
whole of the body and heel of the {ternum, except a certain 
portion of the anterior furface occupied by the next muf- 
cle over which it lies, and from the fide of the fork and the 
laft ribs, and is inferted into the {pine on the outfide of the 
humerus, where it is conne¢ted by ligament with the deltoid 
mufcle. The peéoralis maximus has commonly more 
ftreneth than all the other mufcles of the body united, 
which is required to accomplifh the depreffion of the wing 
in oppofition to the whole weight of the bird during flight. 


The pedoralis medius of Vic d’Azir might be called the 
levator ale. It is affixed to the fore part of the body aad 
keel of the fternum, the fide of the clavicle, and the mem- 
brane which fills the interfpace between that bone and the 
fork. It fends its tendon over the head of the feapula 
through the pulley formed by all the bones of the fhoulder, 
to be inferted on the external tuberofity of the head of the 
humerus. By means of the pulley it elevates the humerus, 
and confequently the wing ; and from occupying the lower 
part of the cheft, the weight is kept in the fituation moit 
convenient for the bird during flight. 

The peGoralis minimus of Vic d’ Azir, or depreffor ale mi- 
nor, ariies from a porticn of the fternum behind the-articu- 
lation of the clavicle, and from the infide of the fternal ex- 
tremity of the clavicle. It is inferted under the head of the 
humerus; deprefles the wing, and brings it clofe to the 
body. 

The fubclavius is extended from the infide of the fternal 
extremity of the clavicle to the adjoining part of the internal 
furface of the fternum. It is impoffible to conceive the ufe 
of this mufcle, unlefs it be to flrengthen the joint, as its 
attachments are incapable of motion towards each other. 
There are mufcles analogous, as much as the form of the 
bones will permit, to the /ub/capularis, teres major and minor, 
Supra fpinatus, aud infra fpinatus. 

Cuvier defcribes two little mufcles which come from 
the infide of the clavicle to the head of the humerus. 
We have obferved a mufcle in the f:c/ which appears to 
correfpond to one of thefe ; it arifes from the inner furface 
of the clavicle, and its joint with the fternum, paffes over 
the firft rib, and is affixed to the top of the inner tu- 
bercle of the head of the humerus. It rotates the wing 
inwards, when it has been fpread in flight. The lower edge 
of this muicle, and the infide of the teres major, produce 
a moft delicate tendinous cord, or fibre, which defcends on 
the back of the upper arm, and is loft amongit the ligaments 
of the quills below the elbow. The effeét of this, if any, 
is to bring the wing nearer the body, and perhaps f{pread 
the quills. 

The deltoides is {mall, and of two portions. One arifes 
from the fork at the top of the fhoulder, and fends a {mall. 
tendon to the aponeurotic expanfion of the fold of the wing. . 
This tendon, as it proceeds along the edge of the expanfion, 
acquires exatly the ftru€ture and the elafticity of the liga- 
mentum nuche 3 it then becomes like common tendon, pafles 
over the end of the radius, and is inferted into the ftyle of 
the metacarpal bone. It bends the fore arm, extends the: 
hand, and, in confequence of the elafticity of the tendon,. 
contraéts the foft part of the fold of the wing. This por- 
tion of the deltoid has efcaped the obfervation of Cuvier and 
other writers, although the ftru€ture of the tendon is one 
of the moft extraordinary circumftances in the anatomy of. 
birds. The remaining portion of the deltoid is analogous 
to the fame mufcle of the human fubject, and brings the 
wing upwards and backwards in flight. 

The mutcle which reprefents the biceps flexor cuditi, takes ; 
its origin from the end of the clavicle, where it joins the 
fork ; and from the fharp tubercle of the humerus, which is; 
analogous to the coracoid procefs, the chief part of the muf- 
cle proceeds to be inferted into the infide of the neck of the 
radius ; but as it defcends, a {mall portion goes off, and is 
expanded in the fold of the wing, and attached to the outer 
fide of the arm. This expanfion of tendon correfponds to 
the aponeurofis of the biceps mufcle of the human fubje&t ¢ 
but inftead of lying clofe to the fore arm, it is fpread out 
and covered with the common integuments. 

The Lrachialis internus is very {mall, being only attached 
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to the fore part of the end of the humerus between the 
condyles. . 

There isa fhort mufcle which arifes from the ligament that 
conjoins the clavicle and the head of the humerus, and is in- 
ferted upon the flat external furface between the two tuber- 
cles. It isan elevator of the wing. It is peculiar to birds, 
and has not yet been defcribed. 

The exten/or cuditi confilts of two portions :, the one, called 
by Vic @’Azir the extenfor longus, comes from the junction 
of the fork and fcapula; the other arifes in a forked man- 
ner from the polterior furface of the humerus, and is the 
extenfor brevis. 

The, anconeus minor of Cuvier is the external and lower 
part of the extenfor brevis. It is a diftin@ muicle in the 
fow!, though not in the goo/e. 

Although the bones pf the fore arm do not admit of fro- 
nation and fupination, the mufcles which perform thefe mo- 
tious in other avimals, exift in birds, and anfwer different 
purpoles, : 

The /upinators refemble thofe of the human fubje&. The 
Jongus terminates on the ftyle of the metacarpal bone, and 
ferves both to bend the arm on the humerus, and extend the 
metacarpus, or lower part of the wing. The /upinator bre- 
vis bends the fore arm. ‘The place of the pronator teres is 
fupplied by two muticles very much like it in fhape ; they a&t 
as flexors of the fore arm. There is a triangular mufcle 
which in fome degree fills the fituation of the pronator qua- 
dratus ; it arifes fromthe end of the ulna, and fends a broad 
tendon over the carpus to the higheft {cabrous furface on the 
matacarpal bone. It extends the hand, or lower part of the 
wing, giving it at the fame time a degree of pronation, 
which the carpal joint permits, in order to render the wing 
concave when it is extended. 

The flexors and extenfors, fituated on the fore arm of 
birds, refemble in fhape and arrangement generally thofe of 
the human fubjeét, but commonly have their ufes changed, 
and often even reverfed, in Paes of the difference 
in the figure of the bones and the plan of their articu- 
lations. 

The mufcle which correfponds in fituation to the ex/en- 
Sor carpi ulnaris, performs the motion which is called flex- 
jon of the lower part of the wing. 

There isa {trong mufcle arifing from the external condyle 
of the humerus, and implanted into the fide of the ulna op- 
polite the radius, for almoft its whole length. It raifles 
the fore arm on the radius, and feems to be the mufcle called 
by Vic @’ Azir flexor profundus. 

The mufcle analogous to the extenfor pollicis longus, has 
its tendon inferted into the ftyle of the metacarpus, and 
into the fhort abdu@tor. It extends the hand on the fore 
arm. 

The w/nor flexor bends the parts of the wing. 

The flexor fublimis comes from the internal condyle, is 
attached to the lower carpal bone, and fends a tendon to 
the bafe of the firit joint of the principal finger, bends the 
hand, but extends the finger. 

The flexor digitorum profundus avifes from the inner furface 
of the ulna; its tendon paffes over a little pulley on the me- 
tacarpal bone, and terminates on the end of the laft joint 
of the principal fiager, which it extends, but bends the 
wing. 

The extenfor commun’s digitorum and indicator arife from 
the external condyle and infide of the radius. They fend 
tendons to the firit and lalt joints of the principal finger, 
which they extend. 

The fingers of birds are furnifhed with many fhort muf- 
gles; and notwithitanding they are very palpable, feem to 
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have efcaped the obfervation of Cuvier and other anato- 
milts. 

The flexor brevis pollicis comes from the infide of the head 
of the metacarpal bone to the flat furface of the bone of the 
thumb. ‘The exten/or brevis pollicis proceeds from the trian- 
gular furface of the metacarpus, behind the joint, to the bafe 
of the thumb. The abdudor pollicis is extended between the 
ityle of the metacarpal bone and the outer edge of the bone 
of the pollex. The adduor pollicis is expanded between 
the branch of the metacarpus and the bone of the thumb. 
The abduGor, or extenfor brevis indicis, is extended all along 
the radial edze of the metacarpal bone, and is fpread upon 


the root of the firlt joint of the principal finger. It brings 
the finger into a line with the metacarpus. The adductor 


indicis comes from the ulnar fide of the large branch of the 
metacarpus to the root of the firlt joiat oF the fore finger. 
The abdudior minimi digiti lies along the ulnar edge of the 
{mall branch of the metacarpus; and as the little finger is 
tied to the other by ligament, this mufcle produces the late- 
ral flexion or abduction of both. The lait is the interoffeus ; 
it fills the {pace between the branches of the metacarpus, and 
its tendon pafles along the back of the principal finger to 
the extremity ; it bends the firft joint laterally, and extends 
the reft of the finger. 

The :u/fcles of the lower extremity are very numerous in 
birds, and poffels feveral peculiarities, notwith{tanding the 
motions of this member are fo fimple. The articulation of 
the femur with the pelvis permits the thigh to move freely 
ferwards and backwards, but does not allow it to be carried 
under the body, or far outwards. The motions of all the 
other joints of the inferior extremity are merely flexion aud 
extention. 

In confequence of the form of the pelvis, the #/iacus, the 
pfoas magnus and parvus, the oblurator externus and quadra- 
tus lumborum, do not exift in birds. Cuvier alfo ftates the 
pyriformis and gemini to be wanting; but we have feena 
little mufcle which pafles from the projection above the ace- 
tabulum to the trochanter, which appears to fupply the 
place of the pyriformis. 

The obturator internus is generally a large mufcle, and 
pafles over a pulley at the fore part of the foramen oyale, 
where it receives two little flips analogous to the geminiz 
they are inferted into the outer part of the trochanter. 

There are three gluteal mu/fcles, as in quadrupeds. The 
gluteus maximus is attached by a broad thin tendon to the 
prominence along the dorfum of the ilium, covers the out- 
fide of the thigh, and contributes to form the extenfor ten- 
don on the fide of the knee. The anterior part of this muf- 
cle correfponds to the tenfor vagine femoris. ‘The gluteus 
mediys occupies its ufual fituation. The gluteus minimus is 
a mafly muicle, fo much placed on the anterior edge of the 
ilium, that Vic d’Azir confidered it (perhaps not impro- 
perly) as the i/iacus. It brings the thigh direGily forwards, 
and rotates the knee inwards. 

The mufcle analogous to the guadratus femoris is large 
and of a pyramidal fhape. It retracis the thigh. , 

The extenfor mu/cles of the leg refemble thofe of mamma- 
lia. The waflus internus fends its tendon to be diftinGly 
attached to the head of the tibia. The /artorius alfo is an 
extenfor of the leg on the thigh, 

There are three flexors of the leg: one, which, although 
fingle, is, from its infertion into the back of the fibula, ana- 
logous to the diceps of the human fubject ; another, on the 
infide, is attached to the tendon of the extenfors of the heel, 
as well as to the tibia. This mufcle might be called either 
gracilis or femimembranofus, for it refembles both. The third 
flexor is in the middle, It comes from the ifchium; and as 
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it defcends, it receives a broad flip of mufcle from the back 
of the femur. Itis inferted on the back of the tibia, and 
the tendon covering the extenfors of the heel. 

There is a large mufcle on the infide of the thigh, which 
fupplies the place of the ¢riceps. It performs adduction, 
but it is alfo employed in carrying the limb backwards. 

A mufcle, which Cuvier appears to reckon as the fecond 
addudor, arifes from the back of the ifchium, and is inferted 
into the middle of the femur in company with the cruro- 
coccygeas mufcle. Itretraéts the limb. 

The mufeles for extending the heel, and confequently the 
Tower part of the leg of birds, differin many refpects from 

‘the gaffrocnemii of mammalia. The tendo achillis is pro- 
duced by three portions of mufcle ; and, after paffing overa 
moveable cartilaginous pulley which is placed on the heel, 
it fpreads on the fides of the metatarfal bone. The firft 
portion arifes from the inner and fore part of the joint of 
the knee, and js connected for fome way with another muf- 
cle, which fies on the outfide of the joint. The fecond 
portion is fmail, and from the back of the internal condyle 
of the femur. "Che third is a very ftrong mufele arifing by 
tendon from the outfide of the thigh bone, juit above the 
condyle. Thefe threeheads appear tobe the external ga/- 
trocnemius. 

The /oleus is reprefented by a'mufcle which arifes from 
“the outer part of the knee jomit, from the upper pait of the 
tibia, and fromthe fore part of the fibula. It is inferted 
into the pulley onthe heel, ard fends a tendon to join that 
of the flexor of the firft phalanx of the toes; and therefore 
it bends the toes; while it aéts on the heel. 

There is alfo a mufcle which appears to fupply the place 
of the plantaris. It comes fromthe back of the head of 
‘the tibia, and affixes its delicate tendon to tke infide of 
the moveable pulley of the heel. 

~The tibialis anticus arvifes by two heads, and is inferted into 
‘the fore part of the upper end of the metatarfal bone. It 
bends the joint of the heel. 

The tibialis poflicus is not found in birds. 

_ There is a fhort peroneal mufcle which is inferted into the 
outfide of the -metatarfal bone. It merely bends the 
jot. 

The other mufcles fituated along the legs, are for the 
‘flexion and extenfion of the toes. "The extenfor longus digi- 
torum exhibits nu peculiarity, except that its tendon goes 
through a hole in the end of the tibia. There ts no long ex- 
‘tenfor for the back toe. 

The flexors of the toes are very complicated : they may be 
divided into the flexor fublimis and flexor profundus. 'The 
firft is compofed of feveral portions; two of thefe are pero- 
neal mufcles, and fend their tendons to the firft joint of 
the internal toe and the fecond phalanx of the middle toe; 
‘the two other portions of the flexor /ublimis avife, one from 
the outfide of the fibula, and the other from the back of 
the joint and internal condyle of the femur. The one onthe 
fibular fide is joined by the tendon of the accefforius femo- 
ralis flexorum: a mufcle, which arifes from the {pine of 
the pubis, runs along the thigh, and fends its tendon 
througha fheath that runs aver the ligament of the patella, 
to arrive on the fibular fide of the leg. ‘The two portions of 
the flexor, after this, unite, feparate, and unite again, and 
at laft produce three tendons, of which two go tothe firft 
phalanges of the internal and middle toes, and the third to 
all the joints of the outer toe except the laft. Thofe ten- 
dons which pafs beyond the firft joint, are perforating as 
well as perforated. 

The flexor profundus arifes as two diftin& mufcles ; the 
ene from the back of the femur, and the other from the 


back of the bones of the lee. The two tendons unite on 
the back of the metatarfal bone, and fend off tendons to the 
laft phalanges of the toes, which perforate thofe of the flexor 
fublimis. ° 

All the flexor tendons are inclofed in a tendinous fheath, 
as they pafs along the back of the metatarfus ; and fome 
of them go through the moveable cartilaginous pulley of — 
the heel, and others run in fheaths formed in the cartilage 
which covers the top of the metatarfal bone: 

The circumftance of the flexion of the toes accumpany- 
ing that of the other joints of the lower extremity of birds, 
was long ago obferved by Borelli, and attributed by him to 
the connexion the flexors of the toes have with the upper 
parts of the limb, by which they are mechanically itretched 
when the knee isbent. his explanation has been contro- 
verted by Vic d’Azir and others, who have referred the ef- 
fect to the irritability ofthe mufcles. The opinion of Bo- 
relli appears, notwithRanding, to be well founded ; for not 
only the tendonof the acceifory flexor pafling round the 
knee, but the courfe of the flexor tendons over the heel 
and along the metatarfus, muft neceflarily caufe the con- 
traction of the toes, when either of thefe jointsare bent 3 
and if the phenomenon was not produced on mechanic prin- 
ciples, it would be impoffible for birds to exhibit it dur- 
ing fleep, which they do, orto prove the effect on the limb 
of adead bird, than which nothing is more eafy. The 
utility of this contrivance is great inall birds, bat particu. 
larly fo tothe rapacious tribe, which by this means grafp 
their prey in the veryact of pouncing on it ; and it is fill 
more neceflary to thofe birds which perch or rooft during 
their fleep, as they could not otherwife preferve their po- 
fition wher all their voluntary powers ave {ufpended. 

There are fix long {mall mufcles lying onthe metatarfal 
bone; they are largeft and beft marked in thofe birds which 
walk moft. Two of thefe are on the pofterior furface ; one 
goes to the bafe of the external toe, which it abddués ; the 
other is inferted into the root of the back toe, which it bends. 
Onthe anterior part of the metatarfus there are four mufcles: 
the firft extends the back toe; the fecond goes to the bafe of 
the firft toe, and abduésit; the third is {pread on the root 
of the middle toe, which it extends; the fourth lies along 
the outtide of the metatarfus, perforates the end of the bone, 
and is implanted into the infide of the external toe, and ad- 
dudls It. . 

Brain. 

This organ exhibits feveral deviations from the ftru@ture of 
the brain of mammalia, which afterwards appear in a more 
marked manner in the inferior clafles of animals. Accordingly, 
in the feale of exiftence, or with refpe& to fenfitive or mental 
faculties, the rank of birds is clearly fixed below that of 
mammalia, and above that of other animals. The rules which 
have been eftablifhed to determine the degree of intelligence 
pofleffed by f{pecies or individuals, according to the propor- 
tion the brain bears to the whole body, or other parts of 
the nervous fyftem, do not appear fo applicable in birds as 
in mammalia. It is, however, very difficult to appreciate the 
capacity of birds, as they are fo much the flaves of inftin@, 
that it is often impoflible to difcover whether their actions 
arife from the impulfe of this principle, or depend upon the 
recollection and affociation of external fenfations.~> The 
largeit birds generally have the fmallett proportion of brain 
to the whole body; and fome of the {mall birds have the 
proportion of brain fo great, that they would, agreeable to 
the rules laid down, excellin mental endowments man him- 
felf ; for inftance, the brain of the canary bird is equal to 
the one-fourth of the whole body ; and in the human fub- 
jeQt it is only the one-twenty-fifth part. The dianfeter g 
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the brain, in relation to the medulla oblongata, has been af- 
certained only in a few fpecies of birds, in which it has been 


obferved as follows ; 
Medulla 


Brain. 
oblongata. 
Falcon - = = 13 H 34 
Owl - - - 14 - 35 
Duck - - - 10 - a] 
Turkey - - - 12 - 3d 
Sparrow - - 7 - 18 


The brain of birds is invefted with the fame coverings 
which are defcribed in mammalia. 

The form of the cerebral mafs is very different from that 
of the human brain, which chiefly arifes fom the optic tha- 
lami being vilible externally. The hemifpheres ave therefore 
proportionately diminifhed, They aflume the fhape of a 
heart with the point turned forwards, On the lower part of 
the fide of the hemifphere there is a depreffion which corre- 
{ponds to the foffz of Sy/vius, and is the only appearance of 
a divifion into /obes. Underneath the hemifpheres the ¢ha/e- 
mi nervorum opticarum are found, as two diftinG tubercles,each 
equalling in magnitude a lobe or divifien of the brain. They 
unite before the infundibulum, and fend off the optic nerves; 


there are, therefore, fix parts, or principal eminences, of 


the brain of birds, vifible externally ; the two hemifpheres, 
the two rhalami, the cerebellum, and the meduila oblongata. 
There are no convolutions, or winding impreffions, on the 
furface of any of thefe parts, except the cerebellum, which 
is tranfverfely furrowed, but not divided into two lobes. 
The medulla oblongata is round, and fmooth on the under fur- 
face, being unfurnifhed with the eminences called pons Ver- 
oli, corpora pyramidalia, and corpora olivaria. 

Qn feparating the hemifpheres a little, it is perceived that 
they are united at their lower part, or over the third ventri- 
cle. The junétion is effeéted by white medullary fubftance, 
which afterwards fpreads in a radiated manner, on the furfaces 
of the hemifpheres that are oppofed or applied to each otuery 
almoft as high as the top of the cerebrum. In reality, this 
medullary union of the hemifpheres correfpends to the fornix, 
and can, like it, be traced to the anterior commiffure in the 
third ventricle ; but inftead of being connetted to the /ep- 
tum lucidum and corpus callofum, as thefe parts do not exiit 
in birds, it {preads on the inner furfaces of the hemifpheres, 
and thus contributes to form the internal parietes of the 
lateral ventricles. ; 

Behind the radiated partition of the hemifpheres, and 
svithout the third ventricle, the poflerior commiffure prefents 
itfelf, and confifts ufually of more than one white line con- 
nected together by a white fibre, like a nerve paffing obliquely 
acrofs, The vault of the canalis medius is alfo vilible, and 
is compofed in part of a white medullary band ; and behind 
this, another white cord runs acrofs, which is the fourth 

air of nerves at their origin. 

The /ateral ventricles are not prolonged potteriorly, nor 
poffefs what is called the refleded horn ; the great and /efer 
hippocampus have therefore no exiftence. 

The corpus friatum fills the ventricle almoft entirely, pro- 
jeGting from the external fide of it in the fhape of a kidney. 
Tt does not exhibit on a fection regular or ftrong marked 
ftrie. 

There are no tudercula quadrigemina. 

The pineal gland yefts upon a flat furface; it is very 
{mall, and inveloped in pia mater, and covered by a large 
vein. The plexus choroides alfo at this place divides 
into two tufts, or bunches, which pafs into the lateral 
ventricles by two foramina in the back of the internal 
Parietes, 


The third ventricle pofleffes its ufual fituation between the 
thalami and its fl t-like fhape, and communicates with the ca- 
nalis medius under the pofterior commiffure, and with the in- 
fundibulum behind the anterior commiffure. 

The infundibulum and pituitary gland are both large in pro- 
portion to the other parts. 

The thalami nervorum opticorum contain each a ventricle, 
which opens into the canalis medius; therefore, there may 
be fix ventricles reckoned in the brain of birds. - 4 

The fourth ventricle exhibits no peculiarity. 

There are no eminences correfponding to the corpora 
candicantia ; Cuvier has deferibed four round eminences be- 
tween the thalami and corpora ftriata, which are particularly 
plain in the offrich. Thete are analogous to the tubercles of 
the brain of fifhes. : 

The olfactory nerves arife, in birds, from the very points 
of the hemifpheres, and often have a degree of enlargement 
at their origin, which refembles the olfactory tubercles of 
fifhes. There are eight other pair of cerebral nerves, which 
have nothing very peculiar in their origin. 

See Plate X. of the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 1 prefentsa 
lateral view of the brain of the gao/e abftrated from the head ; 
athe hemifphere, 4 the depreffion analogous to the fiffura 
Sylvii, cthe optic thalamus, d the cerebellum, ethe me- 
dulla oblongata, ( the beginning of the medulla fpinatis, ¢ 
the infundibulum, 4 the pituitary gland. The different 
nerves are indicated by numbers, as they arife, from 1 to 9. 
N° x. the olfactory nerye, N° 2. the optic, N° 3. the ocus 
lo-mufcular nerve, N° 4. the patheticus, N° 5. the trifacial 
nerves, N’ 6, the nervus abducens. N° 7, the feventh pair, 
or auditory, N° 8. the eighth pair, N° 9. the hypogloffal 
nerve, 

Fig. 2. of the fame plate, fhews the internal pats of the 
brain, as they are expofed without diffection, fimply by 
puthing the hemifpheres to each fide, and drawing the ce- 
rebellum a little back: aa the two hemifpheres, 4 the cere- 
bellum, c the medulla oblongata, ee the radiated white lines 
feen arifing from the junction of the hemifpheres, and forme 
ing part of the parietes of the lateral ventricles, f the 
tranverfe medullary cords correfponding to the pofterior 
commiffure, g the white band of the roof of the canalis me- 
dius, Athe fourth pair of nerves crofling behind it, i the. 
pineal gland obfcured by the vena galeni and the plexus 
cheroides, 4 the latter pafling into the ventricle, 

The third figure of the tenth plate of the Anatomy of 
Birds, gives a view of the interior of the ventricles of the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, and the third ventricle; aa 
the hemifpheres laid down very much to each fide, by 
which the white partition is ruptured, and the third ven- 
tricle brought into view, they are alfo pulled forwards to 
expofe the thalami; 4 the cerebellum 5 ¢ the medulla oblon- 
gata; dd the two optic thalami, that on the right fide is 
cut open to fhew the ventricle and its communication with 
the canalis medius ; e the traét of the third ventricle and 
canalis medius, along which a brittle is paffed into the fourth 
ventricle ; fthe antericr commiffure, which feemsto produce 
the medullary radii that unite the hemifpheres, 

Nerves. 

The olfadory nerve bas been already mentioned to pafs 
along a canal, or groove, in the upper and inner part of the 
orbit, to reach the nafal cavity; in which its diftribution 
will be pointed out in deferibing the organ of {mell, 

The optic nerves purfue their ordinary courfe, as in other 
animals. 

The diftribution of the third, fourth, and fixth pair of 
nerves, isalmoftthe fame-as in mammalia, 

The branches of the ji/i/ pair bear great refemblance to 
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the fame nerves in quadrupeds. They are diftributed to the 
bill, and are therefore the nerves of the organ of touch in 
birds, under which head they will be farther noticed. 

The portio dura of the feventh pair, or the facial nerve, 
is fo {mall in birds, that it can hardly be difcovered, Its 
offices are not required. in confequence of the ftruture of 
the parts of the face in thefe animals. 

he portio mollis is remarkably foft ; when it arifes from 
the brain, it is a tender pulp, of a reddifh colour. 

The par vagum, or pneumo-gaftric nerve of the eighth pair, 
fometimies paffes out of the cranium in two or three fila- 
ments, which afterwards rejoin. On leaving the fkull, this 
nerve communicates with the lingual and gloflo-pharyngeal 
nerves. The par vagum, after this, paffes as a diftiné 
ftrong cord along the neck, in company with the jugular 
vein, and defcending into the cheft, forms the cardiac and 
pulmonary plexufes, as in mammalia. "The two nerves unite 
behind the heart, and proceed along the cefophagus, to 
terminate in anaftomofes with the great fympathetic nerve. 
Woe have not obferved the recurrent branch of the eighth 

air. : : 

The gloffz-pharyngeal nerve of the cighth pair makes its 
exit from the cranium through the polterior foramen lace- 
rum in two filaments, which immediately unite to form a 
quadrangular ganglion, which fends off a fimall nerve to the 
anterior mufcles of the neck, and another branch to anafto- 
mofe with the par vagum; the nerve then defcends along 
the cefophagus, and divides into two branches, of which one 
paffes upwards to the mufcles of the os hyoides, which in- 
clude it between them, and the other furnifhes a branch to 
the lingual nerve, and afterwards is expanded upon the eefo- 

hagus. 

The hypogloffal nerve is {mall where it paffes through the 
condyloid foramen of the cranium ; it croffes and partly unites 
with the par vagum, at which place it detaches a filament 
towards the thorax, which feems analogous to the de/cendens 
noni. The trunk of the hypogloflus goes forwards under 
the hora of the os hyoides, and divides into two principal 
branches, which are diftributed to the tongue. 

The cervical, dorfal, lumbar, and facral nerves, arife from 
the medulla {pinalis exaétly as they do in quadrupeds, and 
only vary in their number, which is determined by the num- 
ber of vertebrz belonging to each region of the {pine. 

The phrenic nerve is not found in birds, in confequence of 
the abfence of the diaphragm. 

The intercoftal, or great /ympathetic nerve, is defcribed as 
entering the cranium by the foramen lacerum pofterius. It 
unites with the fifth and fixth pairs, and produces a lenticu- 
lar ganglion below the fkull, which communicates with the 
eighth and ninth pair of nerves. ‘he appearance of the 
fympathetic nerve is, however, foon loft on the neck; for 
the cervical nerves form their anaftomofes with each other in 
the vertebral canal, from which a uerve is fent out between 
each vertebra to fupply the mufcles and integuments of the 
neck. Thefe nerves are remarkably large. On coming 
into the thorax the great fympathetic fends a branch to the 
pulmonary plexus of the par vagum; it anaftomofes alfo 
with the brachial plexus; and below the fecond rib, the 
fympathetic commences a feries of ganglia, which are very 
con{picuous between each of the fucceeding ribs, but be- 
come lefs vifible along the remaining part of the {pine. 
Thefe ganglia are central points for the union of a number 
of nerves. They receive filaments from each other, which 
pafs over the heads of the ribs; they communicate back- 
wards with the fpinal nerves ; they detach on the outfide 
the intercoftal nerves, which are large, and befides fupply- 
= ass fpaces, give branches to the mufcles and 
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integuments upon the fides of the body ; they laftly fend off 
filaments anteriorly, which anaftomofe with each other on 
the fide of the dorfal {pine, and form cords, which become 
the fplanchnic nerves. In this manner there is produced, 
on each fide of the dorfal {pine a reticulation of nerves 
which inclofes in its mefhes the heads of the ribs, and 
has a ftriking effe&. The firft dorfal ganglion unites 
with the brachial plexus and the cardiac plexus of the par 
vagum. 

The /planchnic nerves, after being formed by the anterior 
branches of the fympathetic, pafs to the roots of the princi- 
pal arteries of the vifcera. Thofe of the celiac artery pro- 
duce a plexus round the trunk of this veffel, and where the 
artery is divided, there are one, two, or three enlargements, 
which are analogous to the (milunar ganglia; and the nerves 
which depart from thefe, inclofe the arteries in a reticulated 
manner, and reprefent the /olar plexus. 

There are fimilar plexufes on the other chief arteries of 
the trunk, which correfpond to the /uperior and inferior mes 
Jenteric and renal plexufes, &c. 5 

The nerves of the folar plexus accompany the branches of 
the celiac artery to the ftomach, fpleen, liver, and pancreas, 
around which they continue to form numerous anaitomofes, 
that may be compared to the flomachic, /plenic, hepatic, and 
pancreatic plexufés. 

The nerves of the wing more nearly refemble thofe of the 
fuperior extremity in mammalia, than Cuvier has reprefented. 
The brachial plexus is produced by the two laft cervical and 
firit dorfal, and not, as he has ftated, by the laft cervical 
and two firft dorfal nerves; The union of thefe three 
branches gives rife to three others, which are diftributed in 
the following manner:—The firft is a very fine filament, 
which runs down on the infide of the arm, and is loft about 
the internal part of the elbow. This is analogous to the 
internal cutaneous nerve. The fecond is a large cord ; it gives 
off a very large branch, which divides into many others, 
for the fupply of the petoral mufcles; it fends feveral 
fmaller branches to the mufcles under the clavicle, and about 
the joint, and then proceeds to the inner edge of the biceps 
mutcle, along which it defcends to the fold of the arm, after 
giving fome large mufcular branches. Before it reaches the 
joint, it divides into two branches; one of which is analo- 
gous to the w/nar nerve, and the other foon divides again 
into nerves which are fimilar to the median and mu/feulo-cuta- 
neous. "Che median dips down amongit the muicles on the 
middle of the fore arm, to which it gives branches, and af- 
terwards runs along the interofleous {pace, pafles under the 
annular ligament of the carpus, and is diflributed to the thort 
muf{cles of the digiti. The branch analogous tq the nmn/cule- 
culaneous nerve, is expanded upon the muicles on the upper 
edge of the radius. 

The uw/nar nerve, although it appears to be incorporated 
with the median on the upper arm, can be eafily fepa- 
rated from it and traced to its proper origin in the brachial 
plexus. After this nerve leaves the median, it turns over 
the end of the foramen to get upon the edye of the ulna. 
It gives filaments to the mufcles in this fituation ; but its 
chief branch runs down fuperficially upon the ligaments of 
the quills in company with the vein, and goes ultimately to 
be loft upon the ulnar edge of the hand. 

The third cord furnifhed by the brachial plexus, fupplies 
the place of the radial nerve. It detaches feveral filaments 
to the mufcles on the infide and back of the {capula. It 
gives off allo the articular nerve, and then winds round the 
humerus between the extenfor mufeles, to which it furniffies 
fome large filaments. On coming to the outfide of the hu- 
merus, it fends a braiich between the integuments of the 
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fold of the wing. The nerve now turns round the neck of 
the radius, beneath the muifcles, and forms two branches; of 
which one paffes under the mufcles to the outer fide of the 
ulna, along which it runs fuperficially to the hand; the 
other branch pafles on the. radial fide, but more deeply 
amongft the mufcles, goes under the annular ligament of the 
carpus, proveeds between the branches of the metacarpus, 
and is finally loft on the back of the digiti, 

Although Cuvier has given a more accurate defeription of 
the nerves of the lower extremity, than of thofe of the wing, 
it neverthelefs needs correétien in feveral particulars, ‘which 
we have fupplied. 

The obturator and femoral nerves arife from the fame 
plexus which is formed by the two laft lumbar nerves, by 
a communicating branch from the firft facral pair. The 
obturator nerve paffes through the upper part of the fora- 
men ovale, and is diftributed to the mufcles around the hip 
joint, efpecially the addu€tor. The femoral nerve pafies 
out of the pelvis in company with the artery, over the upper 
edge of the ilium. It divides into three branches, which 
are difperfed amongil the mufcles and intecuments on the 
anterior and inner part of the thigh. Some of thefe fila- 
ments are long, and defcend fuperficially for a confiderable 
way upon the limb. 

The i/chiadic nerve is compofed of the five fuperior facral 
nerves; and as foon as it departs from the plexus, even with- 
in the pelvis, is eafily feparable into its primary branches, 
Immediately after it paffes through the ifchiadic foramen, it 
fends filaments to the mufcles on the outer part of the thigh ; 
it then proceeds under the biceps mufcle, along the back of 
the thigh, about the middle of which it becomes divided into 
the stitial and the peroneal nerves. 

The #idial nerve, even before it arrives in the ham, fe- 
parates into feveral branches, which pafs on each fide of the 
blood-veffels, and are chiefly diftributed to the mufcles on 
the back of the leg. Two of thefe branches, however, are 
differently difpofed of: the one accompanies the pofterior ti- 
bial artery down the leg, paffes over the internal part of the 
pulley, and is loft in {mall filaments, and anaftomofes with a 
branch of the peroneal nerve, on the inner fide of the meta- 
tarfus; the other branch runs down on the peroneal fide of 
the leg, along the deep feated flexors of the toes, paffes in 
a fheath formed for it on the outer edge of the moveable 
pulley of the heel, and procetds under the flexor tendons 
along the metatarfal bone, to be diftributed to the internal 
part of the two external toes. 

The peroneal nerve is direéted to the outer part of the 
leg ; it dips in above the gaftrocnemii mufcles, and runs 
through the fame ligamentous pulley that tran{fmits the ten- 
don of the biceps mufcle; it then detaches fome large fila- 
ments to the muicles on the anterior part of the leg, under 
which it divides into two branches, which proceed clofe to- 
gether, in company with the anterior tibial artery, to the 
fore part of the ankle joint, at which place they feparate ; 
one pafles fuperficially over the outer part of the joint ; 
the other goes firft under the tranfverfe ligament which 
binds down the tendon of the tibialis anticus mufcle on the 
tibia, and then over the inner part of the joint, below which 
it divides into two branches, the one is diftributed to the in- 
ner fide of the metatarfus and the tibial fide of the pollex 
and to the next toe; the other turns towards the centre of the 
metatarfal bone, and penetrates the tendon of the tibialis anti- 
cus juit at its infertion, and then rejoins the branch of the. 
peroneal nerve it accompanied down the leg. They continue 
their courfe together again in the anterior furrow ef the me- 
tatarfal bone; and at the root of the toes, feparate once 
more, and proceed to the interfpaces of the three anterior 
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toes, and each divides into two filaments, which run along 
the jides of the toes to the nail. 
Organs of Touch. 

As the fenfe of touch is beitowed upon animals to enable 
them to difcern the forms and itatesof aggregation of exter- 
nal matter, it refides more efpecially in the extreme parts of 
their bodies, and when moft perfect, exifts in fome member 
which is conftru&ted for including or taking hold of extra- 
neous fubftances. There is no part of the body of birds 
capable of conveying an accurate impreffion of touch, but 
the feet and the bills; their upper extremities and tail being 
fimply inftruments of motion, Different fpecies enjoy this 
in different degrees, and poffefs it more or lefs in the bill or 
feet, in proportion as they employ thefe parts in the purfuit 
or examination of their food; thefe being the only occafions 
on which birds exercife their funétions of touch, The /can- 
Sores, accipitres, and pafferine tribe have moft fenfation in their 
feet, while the gra/le and anjeres, efpecially thofe that have 
long or broad bills for feeling out their food, like the /nipe, 
or duck, pofflefs a very great fufceptibility of impreffion in 
their bills. 

The organization of the feet of birds, as far as concerns 
their offices as inftruments of touch, is fimilar to that of 
the digitated mammalia and reptiles. The flin on their 
lower iiaest is endowed with more than common vafcula- 
rity, is largely fupplied with nerves, and is elevated into 
thofe little regular eminences called papii/e, in which the 
fenfe of touch more immediately refides. ; 

The ftruure, oa which the fenfibility of the bill depends, 
is different from the preceding. It confifts in the magni- 
tude and diftribution of the fifth pair of nerves. Thefe are 
divided, as in mammialia, into three branches, the ophihalmic, 
the /uperior maxillary, and the inferior maxillary. 

The ophthalmic enters the orbit by a hole befide the optic 
foramen, paffes for fome way in an ofieous canal before 
it arrives in the nafal cavity, where it diftributes fome 
branches to the feptum and turbinata, and to the external 
nares, and then goes on as two branches; one runs in the 
fubftance of the upper jaw, which it perforates at the end 
in many filaments, to terminate under the horny integu- 
ment of the bill; the other pafles between the membrane of 
the palate and the bill, and is loft in a number of fibrils at 
the apex of the bill. 

The /uperior and inferior maxillary nerves come out of the 
cranium by the fame hole. The /uperior, after difpenfing 
branches to the mufcles in its courfe, is finally diftributed 
to the lateral parts of the bill, which, if notched along the 
edge, as in fome water birds, each denticulation reeeives fe- 
veral filaments. The inferior maxillary defcends to the lower 
jaw, which it penetrates, after fending a branch to the inte- 
guments of the fide of the bill ; and running in the maxillary 
canal, fends filaments to the edge of the bill, and terminates, 
like the ophthalmic, on the apex of the lower mandible. 

Thefe nerves are of great fize in the goofe, duck, Sc. in 
which they render the bill a very delicate organ of touch. 
See Plate X. in the Anatomy of Birds. Fig.4. is the fec- 
tion of the head of a duck, made by dividing the organ of 
{mell longitudinally, and by removing the bill and bone of 
the mandible, in order to bring into view the diftribution of 
the fifth pair of nerves: aa the ophthalmic nerve coming. 
from the upper part of the orbit, and proceeding along 
the feptum nafi; 4 the branch which pafles in the fubftance 
of the mandible, to be loft on the pomt of the bill, ¢ the 
branch that runs on the membrane of the palate to the end 
of the bill; d the fuperior maxillary nerve dividing on the 
membrane of the palate, and fending its filaments to the 
denticuli on the fide of the bill ; ¢ the inferior maxillary run-- 
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ning in the canal of the lower jaw, and fending filaments to 
the denticuli on the edge of the mouth, and ending on the 
point of the bill; f the nafal branch of the ophthalmic di- 
jtributed to the feptum. 
External Parts, or Integuments. 
The feathers with which the bodies of birds are clothed, 
render them lefs capable of receiving the more fimple im- 
reflions of touch, than moft other animals. They alfo 
erve to defead them againft the excefles of temperature. 
The ftruGtare and mode of growth of thefe fubftances are 
confidered in another part of the di€tionary. See Fra- 
THERS. 

The cuticle of birds is remarkably thin, bat refembles in 
ftruture the epidermis of mammalia. It is fhed generally 
along with the feathers. 

The rete muco/um is not obfervable, except in thofe parts 
which are uncovered by feathers, and poffefs peculiar colours, 
as the ceres and caruncles of the head, the feet, and bills; 
where it is of courfe found to vary in colour as thofe 
parts do. : ; 

The cutis is in moft birds extremely thin and delicate in 
its texture, appearing often like a fiae fingle lamina, inftead 
of an intermixture of fibres as in mammalia. It is, how- 
ever, of fome flrength in the waver birds and the accipities ; it 
is thinneft in the pafferes. The external part of the cutis is 
never papillated, but when it covers the under furfaces of the 
toes which are defigned to receive the impreflions of external 
bodies. 

The mufcles of the ein, in confequence of the fize of the 
external coverings, are in general very evident, and parti- 
cularly in thofe birds which move the feathers of the cretft, 
neck, or tail, as the hoopoes, cockatoos, herons, (Fe. 

The following cutaneous mufcles are common to all birds. 
Two flefhy flips, which arife from behind each fide of the head 
behind the meatus auditorius, and go backwards to be loft 
ia the integuments. A thin expanfion of mufcle along the 
anterior and lateral parts of the neck ; it takes a longitudinal 
courfe, but is connected with fome tranfverfe fibres between 
the jaws; this mufcle correfponds with the platy/ina myoi- 
des. There is a mufcle, arifing in a ferrated manner from 
two or three of the lower ribs, and extending upwards to 
the axilla and outfide of the fhoulder. We have perceived, 
in the goofé, a very thin flip of mufcle proceeding from the 
polterior part of the branch of the pubis to the {kin on the 
infide of the knee; and Cuvier confiders the red granular 
appearance under the fkin on the back of the pelvis as muf- 
cular fubftance. 

The functions of the fkin of birds, as an organ of abforp- 
tion and excretion, appear to be very imperfect. The cloth- 
ing of feathers alone difqualifies it in a great degree for the 
performance of thefe procefles, The thinnefs and fimple or- 
ganization of the fkin itfelf render it probable. that its fe- 
eretory powers are but inconfiderable. It does not alfo pof- 
fefs thofe various glands which are fo abundantly beftowed 
upon the fkin of other animals for its prefervation and defence 
againft the operation of external {ubftances. Birds are, 
however, provided with two peculiar giands fot the pur- 

ofe of furnifhing an oily fluid, to keep the feathers in order 
and defend them againft the effe&ts of moifture. 

The oil glands are two oblong or oval-fhaped bodies, with 
one end more pointed than the other, and fituated under the 
fkin on each fide of the {pinous proceffes of the caudal vérte- 
bre. They approach each other, and touch at their points, 
which are directed backwards, and thus produce very com- 
monly between them the figure of a heart. ‘I'hey are co- 
vered by a ftrong denfe white tunic, and their interior ftruc- 
ture confilts of a number of fmall tubes arranged in a radi- 


ated manner around a vacancy, or-canal, whicli runs nearly 
in the middle of the gland, into which they all open and 
difcharge their contents, in the fame way as the tubuli uri- 
niferi do into the pelvis of the kidney. The middle canal 
leads to a papilla 6n the {kin of the rump, and terminates in 
afimple foramen, It deferves remark, that the tubes towards 
the circumference of the glands are foft and indiltin@, and 
their contents are liquid and pale coloured ; but before their 
termination, the tubes acquire more firmnefs, are a little fe- 
parated into packets, their fecretion becomes an opake yellow, 
and of more confiftence; thus affording an obvious and 
interefting view of the change which may be wrought upon 
fecreted fluids after their formation, while they are pafling 
through their glands. ‘The fluid produced by the glands on 
the rump of birds, although of an un@tuous nature, is ftill 
not pure animal oil. It has more confiftence, and is lefs af- 
fected by heat ; which properties it principally acquires in 
the ends of the tubes, before they open into the common 
du, as already mentioned. It is, however, fufficiently 
oleaginous to prevent the adhefion of moifture to the furface 
of the feathers. When birds make ufe of it, they turn 
their head round to the rump, and comprefs the glands with 
the bill, when a quantity of oily matter exfudes, with which 
they befmear their feathers, arranging the barbs upon their 
fhafts at the fame time by means of the bill. Thefe glands, 
as might be prefumed from their ule, are particularly large 
in the /wimming birds. See Plate X. in the Anatomy of Birds. 
Fig. 5. fhews the oil glands of the duck of their natural fize : 
aa the two glands; 64 their foramina on the papilla, into 
each of which a briftle is introduced ; cc the integuments 
reflected on each fide to bring the glands into view. Fig. 6. 
of the fame plate is a feétion of one of the oil glands fome- 
what magnified ; @ the canal in the centre into which the ra- 
diated tubes open; 6d the external portion of the tubes; cc the 
interior extremities more diftin@t, and ef a deeper colour. 
Organ ef Smell. 

The fhape and fituation of the nofrils are ufed by natu- 
ralifts as claffific characters of birds ;- and therefore do not 
require particular confideration here. They confift of two 
flits, varying in the length and width, commonly placed on 
each fide behind the bafe of the bill. There are no mufcles 
provided for dilating and contraéting their aperture, as in 
mammialia. 

The interior of the organ of {mell is formed by a feptum 
and three turbinated bodies, over which the pituitary mem- 
brane is fpread. . 

The fuperior turbinatum affames in general the fhape of a 
bell; it is formed of cartilage, and 1s attached to the os 
frontis and lacrymale ; it is hollow within, and divided by a 
flight prominence into two apartments, which are continued. 
for a little way in a tubular form; the external ends by « 
blind extremity behind the middle turbinatum ; the internal 
opens into the cavity of the nofe, ‘The fuperior turbinatum 
is fmall in the paferes and galling, fomewhat larger in the 
feanfores, increafes in bulk in the accipitres, and {till more in 
the an/eres, and inthe gralle it is greatett of all. Accord- 
ing to the obfervations of Scarpa, the acutenefs of fmell is 
exaétly proportioned to the magnitude of this part of the or- 
gan, as it is upon it only and the feptum that the olfaétory 
#erve 1s {pread. 

The middle turbinatum has been likened by Scarpa toa cu- 
curbite. It is connected on the external part to the cartila- 
ginous pinna of the nares and the bony procefs of the upper 
Jaw, and inferiorly iis attached to the cartilaginous feptum 
of the’ nofe. kt is compofed of a cartilaginous lamina, 
which in the goofe makes two folds and an half; but in 
the gralle it is comprefled, and forms only one turn and an 
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half. Harwood has tated thefe turbinata to be membranous 
in the caffiqvary and albatrofs; and Cuvier has obferved them 
to be compofed of bone in the toucan and hornbill. 

The inferior turbinaium 1s an ofeous fold, continued from 
the pinna of the nares, and united on the other fide to the 
feptum, See Plate X. in the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 7. 
exhibits the interior of the nafal cavity of the gvo/, the fep- 
tum being removed; @ the canal through which the olfac- 
tory nerve paffes to the nofe. % the cavity of the fuperiar 
turbinatum ; c its internal tube; d the external tube; e¢ the 
middle turbinatum; f its deep or firft winding; g the fe- 
cond; 44 two pins paffed from the windings into the nafal 
cavity ; the inferior turbinated bone ; é its junction with the 
feptum; / the cartilaginous appendix of tie middle turbina- 
tum ; m a pin introduced through the external naris; # the 
pofterior uaris. 

The pituitary merabrane is fine where it invefts the fuperior 
turbinatum, and thicker and more villous over the middle 
one; it is covered with pores, which difcharge mucus on its 
furface. 
beautifully reticulated. 

The olfa@ory nerve, as already defcribed, arifes from the 
point of the hemifphere of the cerebrum, and paffes through 
an offeous canal to the fuperior part of the nafal cavity. On 
arriving there it breaks into a great number of filaments, 
fome of which are fpread upon the fuperior turbinatum, and 
others run about as far on the feptum nafi. See Plate X. in 
the Anatomy of Birds, fig. 4. g the nerve proceeding along 
the canal above the crbit ; 4 the appearance of the nerve on 
the feptum of the duck ; and fig. 8. of the fame plate exhi- 
bits a feGtion of the head of the Aeron, a bird with an acute 
fenfe of fmell; a the trunk of the olfactory nerve ; 4 its di- 
{tribution on the fuperior turbinatum, which is very large ; 
ec the middle turbinatum proportionably reduced in fize ; 


d inferior turbinatum ; e its connection with the feptum ; - 


f the aperture of the external naris. 

Scarpa made a number of experiments with different 
fpecies of birds, in order to determine their capacity for 
difcerning odours. He mixed various ftrong fmelling 
fubftances with their ordinary food, which in fome were 
taken with indifference, but in others the repugnance to the 
fcented food was fo great, that the birds perifhed rather 
than eat it. He was thus enabled to form a feale of the 
different degrees of perfe&tion in which birds enjoy the fenfe 
of {mell, which accorded exaély with the extent of the fur- 
face allowed for the diftribution of the olfactory nerves. 
The fcale he has laid is as follows: galline, pafferes, pica, 
anferes, accipitres, and gralle. 

Organ of Taft. 

The fenfe of tafte is fo imperfect in moft birds, that it 
might be doubted whether it exifted at all or not. The form 
and motions of the tongue unfit it for being applied to the 
fuperficies of fubftances; the glairy tenacious fluid, with 
which the furfaces of their mouths are befmeared, is not cal- 
culated for the folution of fapid bodies ; and the fhape and 
ftruGure of the papille cf the tongue feem to render them 
nearly incapable of impreffion; and further it may be ob- 
Aerved, that birds commmonly {wallow their food without 
examination, or a minute divifion of its parts. 

The motions and internal formation of the tongue have 
been already difcuffed; it only remains, therefore, to no- 


tice the figure and integuments; but as thefe have been , 


defcribed by natural hiftorians in almoft every genus, it is only 
neceflary to {peak of them ina very general way at prefent. 
The form of the tongue may be commonly gueffed at from 
the fhape of the bill, with which it correfponds in a certain 
degree. In the galling and paferes it is an elongated trian- 


The blood veffels on the interior ef the nofe are - 


gle, the point being turned forwards; in the gralle it is gee 
nerally of the fame figure, the triangle being however 
lengthened in proportion to the bill ; the broad-billed birds, 
as the /wan, goo/e, Sc. have the tongue broad and round at 
the end. 3 

The parrot has a thick round flefhy tongue, not unlike 
that of mammalia. 

Several birds have the tongue bifid at the point. 

The African ofirich has a broad tongue, but fo fhort, that 
its exifteuce has been often doubted. The New Holland 
oftrich has a very thin {mall tongue, and nearly an equilateral 
triangle. 

The papillz, or projecting points of the integument of 
the tongue are very various in their fhape aad arrangement, 
In moft inftances the tongue is {mooth, except at its bale, 
where it is furnifhed with fharp reflex papille, which are 
commonly cartilaginous, and often covered with bone. In 
many birds there are proceffes along the upper furface or the 
edge of the tongue, which are invelted with a horny or of- 
feous fubfance. The vulture has cartilaginous ferre along 
the edges of the tongue. The toucans have fine horny 
briftles along the fides, which give their tongue a refem- 
blance to a feather. 

On the lateral parts of the back of the tongue of the 

flamingo, there are two rows of bony proceffes, ihaped like 
hooks, with their points turned backwards. 

The duck, goofe, fwan, Sc. have, befides fharp briftles 
and denticulations, fome rows of little offeous plates with 
their thin edges turned toward the fauces. 

Birds have frequently the edges of the pofterior nares, 
and other prominent parts of the fauces furaifhed with re- 
flected {picule, fimilar to thofe on the tongue; from 
which it is probable, that both are intended to affift in the 
action of {wallowing the food, rather than to receive the 
impreffions of fapid fubftances. 

The parrot is the only bird which appears to tafte its food, 
and hence it pofleffes foft papilla, of which fome are really 
Sungiform. 

It is probable, that the humming birds poffefs the fenfa- 
tion of tafte, as their tongue is flexible and tubulated, 
through which they fuck,’ like infects, their fluid aliment. 

Organ of Hearing. 

Birds are unprovided with the concha, or that external 
projection of the ear which is obferved in man and quadru- 
peds, for colle&ting the rays of found; but to compenfate 
for the want of it, fome of the internal parts of the organ 
are formed upon a larger feale. The feathers are arranged 
in fome fpecies, however, around the meatus auditorius in 
fuch a way as to produce, in a degree, the effect of the con- 
cha. This is moft obfervable in the ow/s, in which alfo the 
membrana tympani lies at the bottom of a cavity, which is 
lined by a refle€tion of the common integuments that forms 
folds fomething analogous to the projections of the human 
concha; and in the white ow/, there is a f{quare membrane, 
which ferves as an operculum to the anterior part of the 
cavity. 

The frame of the membrana tympani, or the bone which 
furrounds it, is more prominent in fome birds than in others ; 
but generally it does not project fufficiently to deferve the 
name of a canal. Jt is imperfect anteriorly, where the arti- 
cular bone is fituated, to which the membrana tympani is in 
part attached. In the white ow/, however, the offeous 
frame of the meatus is completed by the bones of the head 
alone. ; 

The membrana tympani is always more or lefs of an 
oval figure. It poflefles the fame ftruQure as in mam- 


malia, but is very thin; the convex, or conic furface, is. 
external, 
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external, inftead of pointing inwards, as in man and qua- 
drupeds. 

The cavity of the tympanum is irregular on the internal 
furface, and is wideft at its outer part. Befides the ufual 
foramina leading to the labyrinth and Euitachian tube, it 
contains three others which communicate with the cells of 
the bones of the cranium. Thefe are widened into fome- 
thing like canals, where the holes open into them. The 
largeft of the foramina is in the back of the tympanum, and 
leads to the poiterior cells, and communicates above the fo- 
ramen magnum with the cellular canal of the other fide. 
The fecond opening is placed at the anterior part of the 
tympanum, and conduéts to the cells on the lower and ante- 
rior part of the cranium. The third foramen is continued 
amongfi the cells which furround the labyrinth. Thus the 
cavities of each tympanum have a ccmmunication with the 
interior of all parts of the cranium, and with each other, 
from which they might be reckoned as making only one ca- 
vity. The end of the articular bone alfo, where it con- 
tributes to form the parietes of the tympanum, hasa fora- 
men, by which it derives its fupply of air. 
tory cells of the cranium of birds are analogous to the 
maftoid of the human fubjet; but from their extent, 
multiply found much more. They are of the greateft mag- 
nitude in the zo@urnal birds of prey, and efpecially in the 
white owl, the goat fucker (caprimulgus) has them alfo very 
large. ‘They diminith in the other birds, in which the pof- 
terior canals have no dire&t communication with each other. 
They are little obfervable in the /ruthie; and the parrot 
appears to want them altogether, but in their place the ca- 
vity of the tympanum is enlarged pofteriorly. 

The E£uftachian tube is very large in birds ; it is an offeous 
canal, and terminates by a fmall aperture clofe to the one of 
the other fide, within the fiffure of the pofterior nares. 

The foramina, which lead into the labyrinth, are fituated 
within a foffla. They do not merit the diftinGions of fora- 
men ovale and foramen rotundum, being both oval, and only 
feparated by a {mall bony procefs. 

The officula auditus are {uplied by a fingle bone and fome 
cartilaginous proceffes. The officulum confifts of a ftalk or 
pedicle, crowned by anoval plate, which is applied to the 
foramen that leads into the veftibule of the labyrinth. At 
the other extremity it becomes extended and united to two 
or three cartilaginous proceffes, which form a triangle that 
is attached to the membrana tympani. 

The pediculated bone of the tympanum is moved by one 
mufcle, which comes from the occiput behind the ear, and 
penetrating the cavity, 1s affixed to the pane that is con- 
ne€ted to the membrana tympani. ‘This mulfcle is a tenfor, 
and draws the membrana tympani outwards. It is counter- 
a€ted by two {mail tendinous cords that are extended to the 
internal parietes of the tympanum. 

The /abyrinth of the ear of birds confifts only of the ve/- 
tibuleand three femicircular canals, and the rudiment of the 
cochlea. 

The vefibule is {mall in proportion to the other parts. 

The canals have beea termed by Scarpa, from their gra- 


dation in bulk, canales major, minor and minimus. he 
largeft is moft fuperior, and has a vertical pofition. The 


{malleft is fituated horizontally. The canalis minor afcends 
upon the major, and opens intoits fide. ‘They contain cor- 
re{ponding tubes of vafcular membrane ; and they alfo pof- 
fels the ampulle. on which the nerves are diftributed in the 
fame manuer asin mammalia. 

The place of the cochlea is fupplied by a fhort offeous 
tube, very flightly bent, and either blunt or enlarged at the 
extremity. Its interior is occupied by two {mall cylinders 
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of fine cartilage, each a little twifted, and unitéd at’ their 
origin and termination, They proceed from the offeous bar, 
which feparates the two foramina that correfpond to the fo- 
ramen ovale and rotundum. The fulcus, which is left be- 
tween the cartilages, is dilated near the point, and ac- 
commodates the fame branch of the auditory nerve which is. 
fent to the cochlea in mammalia. This nerve fpreads in fine 
filaments upon the united extremity of the cartilaginous cy- 
linders. The tube is divided by the prefence of the carti- 
lages into two feale, which communicate with the veftibule 
and the foramen rotundum. 

The frruthious birds have the tube correfponding to the 
cochlea, very {mall in proportion to the other parts. 

_ The auditory nerve is received into a fofla, and there breaks 
into five branches; one is the facial, or portio dura, and the 
others are fent to the femicircular canals and the tube. The 
facial nerve receivesa filament from the par vagum, which 
traverfes the ear, and is afterwards diftributed to the palate. 
_ Comparetti has deferibed two canals leading from the laby- 
rinth of birds, which correfpond with the aqueduds of the 
ear of mammalia. 

For the illuttration of the organ of hearing, fee Plate X. 
ia the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. g. reprefents a difleétion of 
the poiterior portion of the fkull of the white owl (/trix 
flammea), whtich expofes both the parts of the tympanum 
and the labyrinth: @ the membrana tympani, which is in- 
clofed in a perfe@ frame of bone inthis bird; 3 the cavity 
of the tympanum laid open on the other fide of the bead ; 
¢ the pediculated bone, or officulum, in fitu; ddd the femi- 
circular canals ; e the tube analogous to the cochlea; ff 
the air-cells expofed by the divifion of the cranium. Fig. 
10. fhews the officulam and the membrana tympani ab- 
firacted from their fituation and magnified; a@ the mem- 
brane; 4 the flat head or dif of the officulum; c the pedi- 
cle; d the extremity which unites with the cartilages, and 
forms the triangle that is connected to the membrana tym- 
pani. Sig. 11. exhibitsa magnified view of a diffection of 
the labyrinth of the goo/z, in which the membranous parts 
and the diftribution of the nerves are difplayed ; a the trank 
of the auditory nerve; 4 the portio dura; ccc the three 
branches of the portio mollis going to the femicircular ca- 
nals: d the nerve of the cochlea running in the fuicus, and 
ramifying on the apex of the cartilages ; ¢ the offeous part 
of the tube analogous to the cochlea; f the inferior cartilagi- 
nous cylinder ; g the fuleus between it and the fuperior, 
which is concealed from view by the nerve; 4 4 / the three 
ampullz of the membranous femicircular canals; ithe cana- 
lis major; 4 the canalis minor; /its communication with the 
major ; m the canalis minimus; the hole which correfpouds 
to the foramen ovale. Fig. 12. is the cartilaginous body 
removed from the ofleous tube; athe fuperior cylinder; & 
the inferior ; ¢ theirjunction where they commence; d the 
cavity at the apex ee the cylinders laid open; e the nerve of 
the cochlea; fits expanfion in the cavity of the apex of the 
cartilaginous body. 

Organ of Sight. 

The peculiarities in the ftructure of the eyes of birds are 
chiefly intended to facilitate the perception of objeéts through 
a rare medium, and accommodate vifion to different di- 
ftances. 

The form of the eyeis admirably adapted in moft {pecies to 
promote both thefe effeéts. The anterior circle of the globe 
of*the eye always projects more than in other animals; 
and in many {pecies it is prolonged in a tubular form, and 
in thofe cafes the cornea alfo is remarkably gibbous. The 
owl furnifhes the moft ftriking example of the difproportion 
between the anterior and pofterior {pheres of the eye. The 
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axis of the anterior portion being twice as great as that of 
the other. The obvious confequence of this figure of the 
globe of the eye is to allow room for a greater proportion 
of the aqueous fluid, and for the removal of the cryftalline 
lens from the feat of the fenfation, and thus produce a greater 
convergence of the rays of light, by which the animal is 
enabled to difcern the objeéts placed near it, and to fee 
with a weaker light; aud hence o/s, which require this 
fort of vifion fo much, poffefs the itrudture fitted to effe& 
it in fo remarkable a degree. 

The /clerotic coat of the eye in birds is thin and flexible 
on the pofterior part, but anteriorly its form is maintained by 
the interpofition of a number of bony plates between its 
layers. Thefe vary from thirteen to twenty, and are ar- 
ranged in a circle immediately behind the cornea, with their 
edges overlapping each other. They are commonly flat 
thin feales, and nearly of a {quare figure, but become elon- 
gated from before backwards in proportion as the bird pof- 
feffes the power of changing the convexity of the cornea. In 
the owls the feales compofe not only all the projection of the 
eye (the cornea excepted), but contribute to form the pol- 
terior {phere. The fcales are capable of a degree of mo- 
tion upon each other, which is, however, reftrained within 
certain limits by the attachmentsof their anterior and pofterior 
edges to the {clerotic coat ; and by their being bound to- 
gether with a tough ligamentous fubftance, which feems 
to be the continuation of the fclerotic between the edges 
that overlap each other. — 

The cornea pofleffes the fame flru@ure as in mammalia, 
but differs with refpe& to form. When the pofterior part 
of the eye is comprefled by the mufcles, the humours are 
urged forwards and diftend the cornea; which, at that 
time, becomes much more prominent in moft birds than it 
is ever obferved in mammalia; and under fuch circum. 
flances, the eye is ina ftate for perceiving near objects. 
When the muicles are quite relaxed, the contents of the 
-eye-ball retire to the pofterior part, and the cornea becomes 
flat, or even deprefled; this is the condition in which we 
always find the eye of a dead bird, but we can have no 
opportunity of perceiving it during life. It is only prac- 
tiled for the purpofe of rendering objects vifible that are 
placed at an extreme diftance. From the well known effects 
of form upon refracting media, it muit be prefumed, that 
the cornea poffefles very little, if any, convexity, when a 
bird, which is foaring in the higher regions of the air, and 
invifible to us, difcerns its prey upon the earth, and defcends 
with unerring flight to the fpot, as is cuftomary with many 
of the rapacious tribe. : 

There are other circumftances in the anatomy of the eye 
of birds, which have been fuppofed to concur with the ex- 
traordinary variation in the figure of the cornea, in producing 
its capacity for the perception of remote objects: thefe will 
be mentioned in their proper place. 

The choroid coat differs in no material point from that of 
the human fubje&t. The ciliary proceffes of the choroides are 
very {mall and fhort; being merely ferrated ftrig. There 
appears to be no ¢apetum. 

The iris is fometimes of brilliant colours, which are em- 
ployed by naturalifts as diftinguifhing fpecific chara¢ters of 
birds. Parrots have the power of voluntarily producing a 
great degree of motion in the iris. It does not appear, 
however, that other birds are capable of commanding the 
motions of this part. F 

The pedten, or plicated membrane, is the moft fingular part 
of the ftructure of the eye of birds. It appears to grow 
from the choroides where the optic nerve penetrates that 
goat; byt on clofer infpection it is found to have no inti- 
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feétly fimilar to the choroides. [he form of this part varies 
in different fpecies; in general, it confiits of a membrane 
folded backwards and forwards on itfelf, like the plaits of 
a garment, and prefenting, when viewed on the fide, fome- 
thing of the appearance of the teeth of a comb ; on which 
account the name of pedfen has been applied to it. In the 
Sruthious birds, the folds of the pe&en are larger, and col- 
lected towards the point, giving it a refemblance to a purfe. 
The Parifian academicians therefore, in taking their deferip- 
tion of this part from the offrich, called it the mar/upium ni- 
grum, by which name it 1s fill very commonly known. 
The plicated membrane proceeds into the fubftance of 
the vitrecus humour, and ufually becomes attached to 
the pofterior part of the capfule of the cry‘talline lens a 
little to one fide. In fome inftances it does not come into 
immediate contaét with the capfule of the lens, but endsa 
very fhort way behind it amongft the cells of the vitreous 
humour; fuch is the cafe in the éurkey, jackdaw, and feveral 
other birds. The number of the folds of the peCten vary. 
There are fixteen in the ford, fifteen in the ofrich, and fe- 
ven in the great horned owl. 

The funétions of the plicated membrane have been often 
difcuffed, but itill remain involved in fome degree of doubt. 
Haller, and others, confider it as the medium through which 
the veffels are conducted to the crytftalline lens; but there 
appears no reafon for fuch a provifion to exift in birds. Pe- 
tit was of opinion that it abforbed the lateral rays of light, 
in order that objc&ts placed immediately before the eye 
might be more diftin@ly feen ; which is highly improbable, 
as the {cope of vifion is full as extenfive in birds as in other 
animals. The beft fupported theory on this fubje&t is Mr. 
Home’s. The plicated membrane, according to his experi- 
ments, pofleffes a contractile power, and affords the means 
of withdrawing the lens from the anterior part of the eye, 
when the organ is adapted to the perception of remote ob- 
jets; thus ating in concert with the change of figure in 
the cornea. Experiments, however, upon the operations of 
the eye are fo delicate in their nature, that they are feldom 
to be relied upon, and accordingly in different hands they 
have afforded very different refults; but the doctrine of the 
mufctlarity of the plicated membrane is almoft proved by 
its feeming neceffity for the explanation of the powers of ad- 
aptation of the eyes to different diftances, which birds pof- 
fefs in a degree far fuperior to all other animals; and it 
feems fair to infer that if the accommodation of vifion de- 
pends upon the motion of the cornea, and the receffion of 
the lensin thofe animals which are fo eminently endowed 
with it, fimilar means are employed for the fame purpofe 
in the other claffes which poflefs the faculty in a lefs degree. 
For the more ample difcuffion of this fubje&, fee Mr. 
Home?’s le&tures on mufcular motion, publifhed in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions for the years 1794, 1795, and 1796; 
Dr. Olbers’ “ De oculi mutationibus internis,”” Gotting. 
1780; ‘The Effays of Petit, Mem. de PAcad.” 1735, 
p- 163. 1736, p. 166; “ @bfervations on the Eyes of 
Birds,” by Mr. Pierce Smith, Phil. Tranf. for 1795; 
and “ Dr. Young’s Leéture on the Mechanifm of the Eye,” 
Phil. Tranf. 1801. 

The optic nerve paffes through an oblique fheath in the 
back of the fclerotic coat, during which it changes from a 
round to a flattened fhape, and as fuch, enters the eye, pre- 
fenting on the infide an elongated white line, inftead of a 
round difk, from which the retina is produced. The origin 
of the plicated membrane covers the entrance of the optic 
nerve. 

The Aumours as well as the fhape of the eye and the ftruc- 
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futve of its coats, indicate the peculiar vifion of birds and the 
kind of medium they inhabit. The aqueous dumour, as al- 
ready obferved, is extremely abundant. It poffefles confider- 
able refractive powers efpecially in the higher regions of the 
atmofphere. The cry/alline is remarkably flat and {oft, as its 
offices can be fo well fupplied by the aqueous fluid in a rare 
medium. Both the form and the proportions of the humours 
in the eyes of all birds derive great illuftration from being 
compared with thofe of f/bes, which, in confequence of their 
continual refidence in fo denfe a medium as water, have thefe 
parts formed upon a plan the very reverfe.—Their eye is 
flat anteriorly ; the aqueous fluid {mall in quantity, and of 
corifiderable confiftence ; and the lens fpherical and hard, 
more efpecially in the centre. The cormorant has the cry{- 
talline more {pherical than other birds, from being obliged 
to feck its food under the water. 

The mu/cles for the motion of the eye-ball are fix in birds, 
as in the human fubject ; the four ftraight and two oblique. 
The tendons of the reGti cannot be traced farther than the 
circle of imbricated bones. The operation of the ftraight 
mufcles, when acting together upon the figure of the eye 
(which, as already obferved, is fo ftriking in birds), depends 
upon the bony fcales of the anterior part of the {clerotic, 
and the thinnefs and pliability of that tunic pofteriorly. 
The fuperior-oblique mufcle does not pafs through a 

ulley.. 

The external eye-lids are chiefly clofed in birds by the ele- 
vation of the lower one, although there is an orbicular 
mufcle which furrounds both. The inferior eye-lid is 
larger and thicker than the other, and contains internally an 
oval cartilaginous plate, under which the fibres of the orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum pafs. There is alfo a peculiar mufcle, 
which: comes from the floor of the orbit, and ats as a de- 


prefor of the inferior eye-lid. ; 


‘The internal eye-lid, or membrana niditans, is a thin femi- 
tranfpareat membrane, which lies clofe to the globe of the 
eye. It hasa vertical pofition, and, when not employed, 
is folded back by virtue of its own elaiticity, and remains 
concealed from view in the corner of the eye next the nofe. 
It is, however, capable of being {pread over the whole of the 
anterior part’of the organ, by means of the combined aétion 
of two curioufly contrived mufcles. One of them is of a fquare 
figure, and thence called guadratus ; it arifes from the upper 
and back part of the eye-ball, and approaching the optic 
nerve, teminates abruptly in a circular edge, which con- 
tains a pulley for the paflage of the tendon of the pyramida- 
lis. This mufcle arifes from the fide of the {clerotic next 
the nofe a little inferiorly, and produces a fine tendon, 
which runs though the pulley formed in the free edge of 
the quadratus, and afterwards returas in a cellular fheath on 
the lower furface of the fclerotic, and becomes attached to 
the margin of the membrana nictitans, along which it is 
continued for fome way, and gradually loft. 

The /acrymal gland is {mall in moft birds. The glandula 
harderi exitts, and is larger than the lacrymal. Cuvier de- 
{cribes it as being generally fituated between the adductor 
and levator mufcles, and as having a fingle excretory duet, 
which perforates the membrana ni¢titans, and difcharges 
upon its inner furface a yellow tenacious fluid. Many water- 
birds have a hard granular body placed at the fuperior part 
of the orbit, which feems to perform the office of a lacry- 
mal gland; and although its excretory duéts have not been 
yet feen, it probably furnifhes a fluid of a peculiar nature, 
for the defence of the eye againft the effeéts of the water and 
other accidents to which aquatic birds are expofed. 

The figures, which ferve to explain the organization of 
the eye,are found in PlateXI.of the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 1. 
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fhews the cornea and imbricated bony f{eales of the goo/2; as 
an example of the} figure thefe parts'commonly aflume in 
birds. Fig. 2. reprefents the fame parts in the horned ow/, 
in which the cornea will be feen very prominent, and the 
fcales greatly elongated, forming the fore part of the eye 
into a tube. Fig. 3. exhibits a lateral view of the cryttal- 
Ine lens and the plicated membrane in the goo/é’s eye 3 a the 
pecten attached to the pofterior part of the lens a little to one 
lide; 4 the edge of the lens marked by the ciliary proceffes; 
¢ the anterior part, which is particularly flat in birds. Fig. 
4. fhews the peéten and the lens in the relative fituation 
they hold in the eye of the turkey ; a the plicated mem- 
brane ; 6 the lens; ¢ the outline of the eye; dthe optic 
nerve. Fig. 5. is a fe€tion of the eye of the emeu; aa the 
cut edges of the fclerotic coat; 44 the edges of the cho- 
roides; c the retina; d the plicated membrane formed like 
apurfe. ig. 6. prefents the anterior part of the eye of the 
caffowary, with the membrana nictitans partially drawn over 
it, which is fo fine a film that the parts of the eye are feen 
through it. Fig. 7. is the potterior view of the cafowary’s 
eye, all the mufcles, &c. being removed, but thofe for mov- 
ing the membrana niétitaus: a the mufculus qnadratus ; 6 
the pyramidalis at its origin; ¢ its tendon pafling through. 
the pulley in the edge of the quadratus; d the tendon pro- 
ceeding on the iclerotic coat. 
Organ of Voice. 

Until within thefe late years this part of the anatomy of: 
birds has been involved in obfcurity. Although feveral of the 
older anatomi{ts defcribed the ftru€ture by which birds pro-: 
duce found, they were ignorant of its ufes, from being’ 
mifled by analogy, and fuppofing that this organ occupied 
the fame fituation in all animals. Even fome of the defcrip- 
tions of the ableft of the modern anatomifts have been er- 
roneous or imperfect. The fubject has been moft labori- 
oufly and ingenioufly inveftigated by Cuvier. He diflected ' 
the organs of voice of more than one hundred and fixty {pe- 
cies of birds, and publifhed the refult of his inquiries in two : 
memoirs; the principal one will be found in the Magazin - 
Encyclopedique. tom. 2, to which we would refer the* 
reader for numerous and minute details, that would be bur-- 
thenfome to introduce into the prefent work. 

The true feat of the orgaa of voice in birds is at the bifurca-* 
tion of the trachea, and not, as general analogy would dictate, - 
at the fuperior larynx, which isin birds little more than a fim- > 
ple rima, or flit, formed, however, with fomewhat differently ° 
fhaped cartilages than belong to the reft of the trachea, 
and furnifhed with mufcles for opening and clofing the aper- 
ture. The mechanifm of the inferior larynx, which fits it 
for the produétion of found, depends upon the figure of its * 
cartilages, and the expantion of its membranous parts. 

The two branches of the bronchie are compofed of femi-_ 
rings of cartilage; the internal furfaces, or thofe oppofed ° 
to each other, being membranous. The femi-rings next 
the trachea are often large, and always lefs curved than thofe 
near the lungs. The confequence of which is, that the ’ 
membranous part of the bronchi becomes expanded in pro- 
portion to its diftance from.the lungs, and towards the bi- 
furcation ufually affumes an oval figure, to which Cuvier has * 
given the name of the tympaniform membrane. 

Where the bronchiz open into the trachea, there is the - 
appearance internally of the reed of a mufical: inftrument. 
This is produced by a thin and elattic fold of the inner mem- 
brane, which projeéts upwards from cach fide. The aper- 
ture is divided into two, fometimes by an offeous bar extend. - 
ed acrofs from before backwards, and fometimes merely by 
the angle produced by the union of the two bronchi. 

When the air is expelled from the lungs and sige 30 
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force through the bronchiz, a lively vibration is excited in 
the tympaniform membrane and the reed-fhaped aperture, or 
glottis, upon which the production of the voice effentially 
depends. 

The magnitude, figure, and proportions of the inferior 
larynx vary more or lefs in almoft every fpecies, which Cu- 
vier has taken great pains to point out. 

The trachea is commonly enlarged, at its bifurcation, by 
the expanfion and union of its laft cartilaginous rings, which 
is defiened to afford ftrength to the voice. 

In the flare and the finging birds the laft rings of the tra- 
chea are united into a fingle piece, of which the bafe is wide, 
and furnifhed with two points that are joined by a tranf- 
verfe offeous bar in fuch a way, that the trachea commu- 
nicates by two openings with each of the bronchiz. 

In the parrot, the laft rings of the trachea are united, and 
form a tube a little compreffed on the fides. The very lait 
ring is almoft {quare ; it is alfo flattened before and behind, 
and furnifhed pofteriorly with two points. ‘There is no par- 
tition within. The fides of the bronchie, oppofite to each 
other, are membranous. The firft femi-ring is large, flat, 
and fhaped like a crefcent; the fecond, third, and fourth 
femi-rings unite in one piece ; and the fifth, fixth, and fe- 
venth are confolidated into a fimilar plate. The edges of 
both, however, prefent the marks of their original parts. 

In the rxodurnal birds of prey, the lafl ring of the trachea 
is divided by a bone. 

_ In the feolopax ru/licola, the four laf caitilaginous rings 
of the trachea are incomplete pofteriorly, and the tympani- 
form membrane is continued up between them. 

The male birds of the duck kind, and the genus mergus, 
have the laft rings of the trachea united, and forming a car- 
tilaginous or bony fack, called by authors the ampulla, or 
the /abyrinth. This part, in the mallard, forms two Gilata- 
tions; the one on the right is fmall, and refembles a trun- 
cated cone, with a prominence from the bafe behind. The 
left is a large veficle irregularly rounded, and produces at 
the lower part a pyramidal projection. Its right furface is 
a little flattened below, and its inferior border is indented. 
The cavity is interrupted by projections, or fepta, in fuch a 
manner, that the air cannot pafs from the left bronchia into 
the trachea, but through the capfule, although on the right 
fide it may. The entrance to the bronchiz 1s provided with 
a thick membrane, under which there are fome glands re- 
fembling the /ynovial, that fecrete a mucous fluid. 

The form and internal partitions of the ampulle of the 
drakes of other {pecies and the mergan/ers, ave different in 
every inftance. ‘Their deviations are defcribed at length by 
Cuvier. See Memoire fur le larynx interieur des oifeaux, 
Magazin Encyopedique, tom. 2d. 

Two {pecies of vulture (V. papa and V. aura) were ob- 
ferved by Cuvier to be deprived of the organ of voice, 
there being neither the tympaniform membrane, nor any 
contraétion, or projecting elailic parts at the entrance of the 
pronchiz into the trachea. 

The voice of birds is modified, and the tones rendered 
more acute or grave, by means of two defcriptions of muf- 
eles. The firlt are common to all fpecies, and have been 
Jong known and defcribed. They were called by Vic 
d’ Azir the inferior or external laryngeal. They are two fiefhy 
cords, and arife from the triangular proceffes of the fternum, 
to which the fuperior ribs are joined within the cheft, and 
proceed to the fide of the trachea, above the bifurcation, 
along which they afcend for its greateft length. Their ef- 
feét is to deprefs the inferior larynx, and contraé& the bron- 
chia, and thereby relax the tympaniform membrane, and 
deepen'the tone of voice, and in fome circumftances they 
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may alfo bring the trachea forwards. 'Thefe were the only 
mufcles obferved by Cuvier in the galling, and moft of the an- 
Jeres. It 1s probable, that no others are to be found alfo 
in the firuthious birds. 

The fecond kind of mufeles are confined to the inferior 
larynx ; they are fhort, and fituated upon each fide of the 
bifurcation of the trachea; and, except in the parrot tribe, 
are all conftri€tors, or intended to render the tympaniform 
membrane tenfe, and thus exalt the tones of voice. 

In molt birds, which do not fing, there is but a fingle pair 
of conftriétors, one on each fide, which arifes from fome of the 
lait rings of the trachea, and is inferted into fome of the 
firft femi-rings of the bronchia. Thefe mu/cles are longeft 
in the no@urnal birds of prey, extending from the bafe of the 
trachea to the feventh femi-ring. The conftriGtor is attached 
to the fifth femi-ring in the cuckow, the heron, and dittern. 
The latter birds owe their ftrength of voice to the elafticity 
of the femi-rings, and the extent of the tympaniform mem- 
brane. The goat-/ucker, king-fifher, and pelican, have the 
conftrior mufcle affixed to the fecond femi-ring of the 
bronchia; and the woodcock, phalarope, coots, and the plovers, 
and recurviroffra, and probably all the weak billed gra/le, 
have it inferted into the firft femi-ring. : 

The larynx of finging birds, and fome others, is pro« 
vided with five con{triGors on each fide, which Cuvier 
has named, according to their fituation and direction. 

1. The anterior longitudinal conftrigor. 
2. The poflerior longitudinal conftrifor. 
3. The fmail longitudinal conftridor. 

4. The oblique conftridor. 

5. The tranfver/e conftrigor. 

Thefe almoft furround the bifurcation of the trachea, to 
which they have all the fame attachments, as near as may 
be. The two firft are inferted into the third femi-ring ; the 
two next into the fecond femi-ring ; and the laft is affixed to 
the firft femi-ring, and particularly to a little cartilage that 
is joined to it. 

Cuvier has obferved the five pair of conftri€tors in all the 
finging birds, in the fare, in all the pafferes, except the /wa/l- 
low and goat-/ucker, and in the crow, raven, jay and many 
of the pie kind. 

The moft complicated inftrument of voice amongit 
birds, is that of the parrot tribe. It poffeffes three pair of 
mufcles ; but one pair is intended to relax the opening of 
the glottis. 

The principal conftridor arifes from the lat ring but one of 
the trachea, defcends almo{t perpendicularly upon the lax- 
ator, and then goes on to be inferted into the union of the 
fifth, fixth, and feventh femi-rings of the bronchia. Its at- 
tachment being joined to the femicircular plate, it urges the 
upper part of the plate inwards, and thus contracts the 
glottis. 

The auxiliary conflri@or occupies, for a certain diftance, the 
anterior part of the trachea, and fends off a tendon, which 
is loft in the preceding mufcle; its operation therefore, is 
exaCtly the fame. 

The Jaxator is placed under the two other muicles; it 
arifes along the fide of the trachea, and expands upon the 
inferior concave edge of the laft ring; in drawing which 
outwards, the mufcle enlarges the glottis. 

See Plate XI. in the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 8. fhews 
the external appearance of the inferior larynx in the ow/; @ 
the lower part of the trachea; 4 the two bronchiz ; ¢ the 
external laryngeal mufcles, which are common to all birds ; 
d the conftri€tor. ig.g. of the fame plate exhibits the 
organ of voice in the thru/h; a the anterior longitudinal 
conftriétor; 2 the tranfverfe conftriétor partially expofed. 
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under it; c the pofterior longitudinal -conftri@ar, detached 
at one extremity, aed turned outwards: and Fig. 10. affords 
another view of the fame fubje@ ; the pofterior longitudinal 
conftriGtoris turned down to expole thofe that lie behind iz; @ 
the little longitudinal conttri€tor ; 4 the oblique conflrictor. 
Fig. 11.0f Plate XS. reprefents the anterior part of the organ 
of voice in the parrot ; a the principal contlruCtor; & the 
auxiliary one; ¢ the laxator: and Fig. 12. gives a lateral 
view of the fame parts, which are indicated by correfpond- 
ing letters. 

The #rachea, in feveral birds, is found to aflume fingular 
forms, and to fuffer enlargements at particular places. 
Thefe have long attraéted the attention of naturalifts. 
Some of the belt obfervaticns on the fubje& have been made 
by Dr. Bloch of Berlin, and by Pallas, Silberfchlag, 
Beckmann, and Oito, who have each publihed in the Ber- 
lin Tranfa&tions, f-e Befch. des Berl. Nat. Fr. i. ti. iit. & iv. 
But by far the moft copious account of the peculiarities 
of the trachea of birds, hes been given by Dr. Latham in 
the Linnzan TranfaCtions, vol. iv. p. go. 

The deviations from the common ftructure of the trachea, 
have been divided by Dr. Latham into two kinds. In 
one the windpipe does not alter its capacity, but pofleffes an 
unufual length, which is difpofed of either in convolutions 
on the outer. part of the body underneath the integuments, 
or in a cavity formed withia the fternum for the purpofe. 
The other kind of deviation confifts in dilatations occurring 
either at the bifurcation of the trachea, or both there and 
in the middle of the tube. 

The trachea of the wood grous, when arrived at the crop, 
takes a bend upwards for a little way, and again turns down, 
and puriues its courfe to the lungs. There bas been no 
peculiarity obferved in the other birds of this genus which 
vitit this kingdom. 

In the marail turkey (penelope marail,) the trachea makes 
a round turn on the outiide of the top of the fternum, and 
then enters the cheft. 

Inthe male parraka pheafant, the wind-pipe defcends under 
the fkin more than half the length of the body, before it 
returns to enter the thorax. 

The guan (penelope criflata) bas the trachea ftill longer than 
the preceding. It pafles to the very bottom of the belly, 
and then turns up again, before it makes the double. See 
Plate X1. in the Anatomy of Birds, fig. 13. 

The Indian cock was oblerved by the academicians to have 
a degree of convolution in the trachea, which varies fome- 
what in different individuals. 

The agp curaffow has the moft remarkable convolu- 
tions of the trachea. It firft defcends upon the right pec- 
toral mufcle to the end of the fternum, where it makes a 
convolution to the left, fomething in the fhape of a ring, 
after which it returns to the right peCtoral mufcle, and goes 
over the clavicle into the thorax. 

The femi-palmated goofe of New Holland has an extenfive 
convolution of the trachea under the fkin. Its note is faid to 
be very mufical. 

The ardea virgo, the wild or whiflling-fwan, and the crane, 
have the winding of the trachea accommodated in the keel 
of the fternoum. It is fingular that this ftru€ture docs not 
exift in the fame fwan, which in other refpeéts fo much re- 
fembles the wild bird. See Plate XI. in the Anatomy of 
Birds. Fig. 14. fhews thofe parts in the wild /wan;’ 
aaa the tternum cut open to expofe the cavity which 
lodges the trachea; 244 the trachea; cc the fork; 
dd the clavicles. The above ftruéture belongs to both 
fexes. 

The dilatations of the trachea are confined to two genera, 
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anzs and mergus; and, as already obferved, are only to be 
met with in the male birds. 

The bony enlargements at the bifurcation into the bron- 
chia, which are called ampulla, or labyrinths, exift in every 
{fpecics of duck and merganfer. They contift of two cells, ~ 
one in general much larger than the other. In fome infances 
the parietes of the cells are in a great meafure formed by a 
membrane fpread acrofs it, like the head of a drum. There 
is alfo a bony arch turned acrofs to give ftrength. This is 
the cafe in the feaup duck, the pochard, tufted duck} the 
fmew, Se. See Plate X1. Fiz. 15. is the end of the wind- 
pipe of the sochard (anas ferina). 

The trachea of the golden eye duck is very curious. The 
labyrinth is more complicated than ufual; and there isa fin- 
gular enlarement in the middle, which is formed by carti- 
laginous joints, or plaits, placed obliquely, and folding over 
each other, fo that the part admits of being contraSed and 
lengthened, as the motions of the neck may require. 

The velvet duck is diftinguifhed by two very remarkable 
offeous enlargements, one is fituated immediately below the 
fuperior larynx, and another in the middle of the wind-pipe. 
The lower part does not form the ufual ampulla, but the 
bronchiz become for a little way bony canals. See Plate 
XI. in the Anatomy of Birds. Fig. 16. reprefents the tra- 
chea of the velvet duck 3 a the fuperior, or laryngeal offeous 
cell; 4 the bony cavity of the middle; cc the offeous parts 
of the bronchie. ; 

The red-breafted merganjer has the middle of the tra- 
chea formed like that of the golden eye duck, only the plaits 
are made of bone, and curioufly furrowed; indeed all the 
trachea of the merganfers, as Dr. Latham obferves, confifts 
of little elfe than bone. 

A very little comparifon of the mechanifm of wind mvfi- 
cal inftruments with the organs of voice in birds, will thew 
how nearly they are allied to each other ; and it may be ob- 
ferved, that the found produced by fome of the larger birds 
is exactly fimilar to the notes that proceed from a clario. 
net or hautboy in the hands of an untutored mufician, ‘The 
inferior glottis exactly correfponds to the reed, and produces 
the tone or fimple found. The fuperior larynx gives it utter- 
ance as the holes of the inftrument; but the {trength and 
body of the note depend upon the extent and capacity of 
the trachea, and the hardnefs and clafticity of its parts. 
‘The convolution and bony cells of the wind-pipe, therefore, 
may be compared with the turns of a French horn, and 
the divifions of a affoon; and they produce the proper ef- 
feéts of thefe parts in the voices of thofe birds in which they 
are found. 

Birp, in Aflronomy, Avis Indica. See Arus. 

Birp of Phebus, wie Raven, one of the fouthern conftel- 
lations. See Corvus. 

Birps, in Ancient Augury. Prefcience, or knowledge of 
futurity, was fuppofed, among the anc’ents, a natural fa- 
culty of birds, owing, perhaps, to their nearer intercourfe 
with heaven, or their breathing a purer and more celettial air 
than other animals. Hence it was, that divination by birds ob- 
tained among the ancient Greeks and Romans, being per- 
formed by obferving, and interpreting the flicht, chirping 
and feeding of divers birds. (See AvcGury.) Birds, with re- 
gard to augury and divination, were of divers kinds, viz. 
Aves aufpicate, ory felices, thofe which naturally portended 
good: fuch were the dove, fwan, &c. wes inaufpicate, 
dire, ominaf, thofe which boded fome evil or mifchief ; 
fuch were the kite, raven, crow, and owl, every where, ex- 
cept at Athens. dmiffiva, that which excites and encou- 
rages the confulter to execute what he has in view. Arciva 
or arcula, that; which forbad a thing to be done; otherwife 
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called clivia, clamatoria, and probibitoria, inebra, and inhiba. 
Incendiaria, that which gave omea of a fire, or other calami- 
ty ; or which is feen carrying a firebrand from the funeral 
pile toa houfe. Remora, that which ftays or delays an ac- 
tion. Siniflra, that on the left hand, denoted a happy or 
profperous omen; and wasalfo called /ecunda, profpera. Ali- 
tes, thofe which gave omens by their wings and flight. O/- 
cines, thofe by their finging or chirping. Pudlli, by their 
pecking. Prepetes, thofe which by their flight, or perching, 
gave happy omens. Jnféra, or inebre, thofe which in Lke 
manner gave ill omens. 

Birp, Wivx1am, in Mufical Biography. This worthy and 
admirable fcholar of the profound Tailis, is fuppofed to have 
been the fon of Thomas Bird, one of the gentlemen of Ed- 
ward the fixth’s chapel, in which he was himfelf a finging- 
boy. By the great number of his ecclefiaftical compofitions 
to Latin words, aud the feveral portions of the Romifh ritual 
which he fo frequently fet to mufic, and publifhed late in 
life, he feems to have been long a zealous adherent to that 
religion. He mutt, however, have conformed to the church 
eftablithments of queen Elizabeth’s reign; for, in 1563, he 
was chofen organilt of Lincoln cathedral, where he continu- 
ed till 1569, when, upon the accidental death of Robert 
Parfons, who was drowned at Newark-upon-Trent, he was 
appointed gentleman of the chapel royal. Notwithftanding 
which office, he feems to havecompofed the chief part of his 
Choral Mufic to Latin words, and to have publifhed it in 
that language, as late as the middle of the reign of king 
James I. 

In 1575, it appears by the title-page of the “ Cantiones 
Sacre,’’ and the patent annexed to that work, that he and 
Tallis were not only gentlemen of the royal chapel, but or- 
ganifts to her majefty queen Elizabeth. Indeed both muft 
have been great performers on the organ, to have been able 
to play fuch of their pieces For that inftrument as are {till 
preferved ; in which the paflages, though awkward to per- 
formers who are ony accuftomed to modern mufic, muft 
have been fuggefted by perfons that were habituated to the 
complicated, and now, almoft, invincible difficulties of the 
fixteenth century. And though the compolitions for keyed- 
inttruments by thefe great malters of harmony, are totally 
unimpaflioned, and without grace, it isimpoffible not to re- 
gard their ingenuity and contrivance in the texture of the 
parts, with refpeét and wonder ! 

f we confijer the elaborate fty!e of compofition which 
prevailed, particularly in the church, during the time of 
Bird, and that he, like lis matter Tallis, was not only am- 
bitious of vanquifhing its ufual difficulties in the conftruétion 
of fugues and canons, but {ought new complications, per- 
plexities, and involutions in che motion and arrangement of 
the parts, the following lift of his works will not oniy mani- 
feft diligence, but fecundity. ; 

Befides the great fhare he had in the “ Cantiones Sacre,’” 
publifhed in conjunGion with his mafter Tallis, in 1575, 
when his name firlt appears as an author; and without enu- 
merating many admirable compofitions for the church and 
chamber, flill fubfilting, but which were never printed, or, 
at leaft, not till after his deceafe, he publithed ‘ Pialms, 
Sonnets, and Songs of Sadnefs and Pictie,’”? of five parts, 
1588; ‘* Liber primus facrarum Cantionum, quinque yo- 
cum,” 1589; ‘* Songs of fundrie Natures, fome of Gravitie, 
and others of Myrth, fit for all Companies and Voyces,” 
#589; ‘€ Gredualia ac Cantiones Sacre, Lib. primus et fe- 
cundus,’? 1607 and 16:0, “The laft work publifhed by him-~ 
felf, was entitled, ‘‘ Pialms, Songs, and Sonnets: fome 
folemne, others joyful, framed to the Life of the Words, 
fit for Voyces or Viol, of three, four, five, and fix partes,’? 
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1611. Dr. Tudway’s collection, in the Britith Mufeum, 
contains a whole fervice in D minor, by Bird, with refponfee, 
and the anthems, ‘ Sing joyful unto God,’””—** O Lord, 
turn thy Wrath,”’—(all publithed in the fecond and third 
volumes of Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral Mufic.)—‘* O Lord, 
make thy Servant;” “ Save me, O God,” * Prevent us, 
O Lord ;?? “ Civitas fanGi tuo,’” one of his Sacrarum Cane 
tionum, or Sacred Songs, publifhed 1589, has been long 
fung in our cathedrals to the Enghth words, “ Bow thine 
ear, O Lord,”? and is one of the admirable pieces of hars 
mony in the fecond volume of Boyce’s printed colletion. 

Dr. Aldrich, who was a great admirer and colleétor of 
the works of Bird, and who adapted Englifh words to moft 
of his compofitions which have been ufed in our cathedrals, 
and that were originally fet to parts of the Romi fervice, 
in Latin, has bequeathed to Chrift Chnrch, Oxon, beauti- 
ful and correét copies of moft of his productions, in a fet of 
books, {mall 4to. Ina this library near forty of his com- 
pofitions are preferved; and in another fet, many more, with 
thofe of Tallis, Taverner, Tye, White, Redford, both the 
Mundys, Shepherd, Bull, and other contemporary Enghith 
matters. 

Bird’s pieces for the organ and virginals are almoft innu- 
merable. Ina magnificent folio manulcript, curioufly bound 
in red moracco, formerly in Dr. Pepufch’s colle&tion, which 
is general'y known by the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book,”’ there are near 70 of his compolitions. 

The frlt piece by Bird, in this book, and the eighth in 
the colleGion, isa Fantafia, which generally impliesa Fugue, 
in which the fubjeét is as frequently changed as in an- 
cient Choral Mufic, where new words require new accents 
and intervals ;. for as yet, it was not the cultom in compofing 
fugues to confine a whole movement to one theme: and 
here Bird introduces five or fix, wholly different and un- 
connected with each other. 

The fubje& of the fecond compofition, by Bird, in the 
Royal Virginal Book, is the tune of an old ballad, ‘* John 
come kifs me now ;”’ of which, with great labour and inge- 
nuity, he. has varied the accompaniments fixteen different 
ways; for while the treble, bafe, or fome inward part, is 
always playing the original air, three other parts are moving 
in fugue, or running rapid and difficult divifions. No. 52, 
is another Fancie ; and 56, a Pavan, by Bird; which im- 
plied a grave majeltic dance, in common time, fimilar to the 
movement of the peacock. This ftrain was ufually followed 
by the Galliard; which, on the contrary, w=~ > gay and 
lively dance, in triple time, but on the faine >} “the 
preceding Pavan. No. 58, is entitled, “* The ani’s 
Whiltle.’ From No. 58 to 6g, the compofitions are ali by 
Bird ; confifting chiefly of old tunes, with variations ; among 
which is ‘ Fortune,”’ a plaintive and expreffive melody, to 
which the ballad, called ** Titus Andronicus’s Complaint,’? 
inferted in Reliques of ancient Enghflr Poetry, vol. i. 
p- 204, was originally written. It has been imagined that 
the rage for variations, that is, multiplying notes, and dif- 
guifing the melody of aneafy, and, generally, well-known 
air, by every means that a /pacca nota, or note fplitter, fees 
poflible, was the contagion of the laft century; but it ap- 
pears from the Virginal Book, that this {pecies of influenza, 
or corruption of air, was more exceflive in the fixteenth cene 


tury, than at any other period of mufical hiftory. 


Crowded and elaborate as is the harmony, and uncouth 
and antiquated the melody, of all the pieces in this collec= 
tion by various compofers, there 1s a manifeft fupertority in 
thofe of Bird over all the reft, both in texture and defign. 
In a later age his genius would have expanded in works of 
invention, talte, and elegance; but, at the period in which 
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he flourifhed, nothing feems to have been thought neceflary 
for keyedeinftruments, except variations to old tunes, in 
which all the harmony was crowded, which the fingers could 
‘ gralp, and all the rapid divifions of the times, which they 
could execute. Even ncminal fancies were without fancy, 
and confined to the repetition of a few dry and unmeaning 
notes in fugue, or imitation. Invention was fo young and 
feeble, as to be unable to go alone; and old chants of the 
church, or tunes of the itreet, were its leading-itrings and 
uides. 

Though the reformation had banifhed fuperftition from 
the land, fragments of canto fermo, like rags of popery, {lill 
remained in our old fecular tunes, and continued to have ad- 
miffion in the new. Indeed the melodies of all tke reft of 
Europe had no other model than the chants of the church, 
till the cultivation of the mufical.drama; whence all the 
rhythm, accent, and grace of modern mufic, have manifeftly 
been derived. : 

Befides the great number of Bird’s compofitions for keyed- 
inftruments, which are preferved in the Virginal Book of 
queen Elizabeth, another manufcript colleétion of his pieces 
ftill fubfifts, under the title of «© Lady Nevil’s Mufic Book.” 
Tt is athick quarto, very fplendidly bound and gilt, with the 
family arms beautifully emblezoned and illuminated on the firt 
page, and the initiais FIN at the loweft left hand corner. 
The mufic is all written in large, bold characters, with great 
neatnefs, on four ftaved paper, of fix lines, by Jo. Bald- 
wine, a finging-man at Windfor, and a celebrated copyift 
of queen Elizabeth’s time. The pieces contained in this 
colle&ion, fixteen of which are entered in that queen’s vir- 
ginak book, amount to forty-two, with variations to many of 
them, of the moft laboured and difficult kind. The notes, 
both white and black, are of the lozenge form, like thofe of 
the printed mufic of the fame period. 
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Lady Nevil feems to have been the fcholar of Bird, who 
profeffedly compofed feveral of the pieces for her ladyfhip’s 
ufe. 

None of Bird’s pieces for keyed-inftruments feem to 
have been printed, except eight movements in a thin folio 
book. of leffons that was engraved on copper, and publifhed 
in the reign of king James I. under the following title: 
& Parthenia, or the Maidenhead of the Muficke that ever was 
printed forthe Virginalls. Compofed by three famous maf- 
ters: William Bird, Dr. John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, 
gentlemen of his mejeftyies moft illuftriouschappel.” ‘Thefe 
leffons, though not equally difficult with fome of thofe in 
the Virginal Books of queen Elizabeth and lady Nevil, are 
rather more dry and ungraceful. 

The canon, Non nobis Domine, appears in none of his 
works publifhed by bimfelf, or collected by others, before 
the year 1652; when Hilton inferted, and prefixed the name 
of Bird to it, in a colle€tion of catches, rounds, and canons. 
But as no claim was laid to it by, or in favour of, any other 
compofer, before or fince that time, till about the middle of 
the ett century, when it was given to Paleftrina by Carlo 
Ricciotti, who publifhed, in Holland, among his concertos, 
a fugue in eight parts, on the fame fubjeét, there feems no 
doubt remaining of our countryman Bird having been the 
author of that pleafing and popular compolition. 

Bird died in 1623, furviving his mafter Tallis thirty-eight 
years; and if we {fuppofe him to have been twenty in the 
year 1563, when he was chofen organift of Lincoln, he 
muft have been eighty at his deceafe. Peacham, in his Com- 
plete Gentleman, {peaks of him with great reverence ;‘‘ For 


Motets and Muficke of piety aud devotion, as well for the 
honour of our nation, as the merit of the man, I preferre 
above all others our Phenix, Mafter William Byrd, whom in 
that kind I know not whether any may equall. I am fure 
none excell, even by the judgement of France and Italy, 
who are very {paring in their commendation of ftrangers, in 
regard of that conceipt they hold of themfelves. His 
Cantiones Sacre, as alfo his Gradualia, are meere angelicall 
and divine; and being of himfelfe naturally difpofed to gra- 
vity and piety, his veine is not fo much for light madrigals 
or canzonets; yet his Virginella, and fome others in his ficlt 
fet, cannot be mended by the firft Italian of them all.” Se- 
cond Impreffion, p. 00. His pupii, Morley, in his Jnfro- 
duion, every profeffor and mufical writer of his own and later 
times, never mention him but with the higheft refpe&. At 
this remote period but little, however, can be known of his 
private life, which was too ftudicus and fedentary to have fur- 
nifhed hiftory, at any time, with events of general interett. 
With refpe&t to what Ant. Wood afferts in his Fafti, that 
‘ Bird was excellent in mathematics,” it is,in his ufual way, 
fupported by no proof: and indeed mathematics have fo little 
to do with practical mufic, either in compofition or perform- 
ance, that thofe muficians, who are moft ignorant of the ratio 
or philofophy of founds, feem conftantly to have arrived at 
the higheft degree of excellence in the feleGton, combination, 
and refinement of them in pratice, by the mere affiftance of 
experience, and the gift of good ears and powerful nerves. 
That he was a dilizent cultivator of his art appears from his 
numerous works, whichare more the productionsof meditation 
and ftudy than of hafte and enthufiafm. That he was pious, 
the words he feleéted, and the folemnity and gravity of ftyle 
with which he fet them, fufliciently evince. Of his moral 
character, and natural difpofition, there can, perhaps, be no 
teltimonies more favourable, or lefs fubje& to fufpicion, than 
thofe of rival profeflors, with whom he appears to have lived 
during a long life with cordiality and friendhhip. And, of 
the gcodnefs of his heart, it is, to us, no trivial proof, that 
he loved, and was beloved, by his matter, Tallis, and fcholer, 
Morley ; who, from their intimate connexion with him, mu 
have feen him en robe de chambre, and been {peCiators of all 
the operations of temper, in the oppofite fituations of fub- 
jection and dominion. 

Indeed, the beft memorials of a prof:ffional maz’s exif. 
ence are his furviving works ; which, from their having been 
thought worthy of prefervation by pofterity, entitle him to , 
a niche inthe Temple of Fame, among the benefactors of 
mankind. The phyfician who heals the difeafes, and alle- 
viates the anguifh of the body, certainly merits a more con- 
{picuous and honourable place there ; but the mufician, who 
eminently fooths our forrows, and innocently diverts the 
mind from its cares during health, renders his memory dear 
to the grateful and refined part of mankind, in every civilif- 
ed nation. 

Birp cherry, in Botany. 

Birp’scye. See Anonis. 

Birp’s foot. See ORNITHOPUS. 

Birn’s foot trefoil. See Lotus. 

Birp’s neff, a name ufed by fome for the daucus, or car- 
rot ; and by others for ophrys. 

Birn’s neff purple. See Oncuis. 

Birp pepper. See Carsicum. 

Birn’s tongue, See Srnecio. 

Birvs, Canary. See Canary birds. 

Birp of the wife, among A/chemifls, is the philofophical 
mercury ; and, in general, fublimations or fubftances {pi- 
ritualized by the feparation of their terreftrial part. 

Birp, golden, the hermetic re partly matured. 
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Biren, green, the philofopher’s ftone, at the time when 
its green colour appears. ' 

Binns, Cyprian, aves Cyprice, or avicule Cypria, isa deno- 
mination given toa kind of odorous candles, made of the 
matter of troches, and burnt for the fake of their fumes, 
called alfo, from their figure. Jaculi, or flicks. 

Birp of Hermes, avis, or avicula Hermetica. Alchemifts 
{peak much of that which flies in the night without wings. 
Some will have the avicula Hermetica to be an univerfal falt 
prepared from dew.—It alfo denotes red-lead. 

Birps, decoy, are thofe which are trained up to call and 
allure others into the fowler’s nets, {nares, lime-t wigs, or the 
like. See Decoy. 

Birps, Humming. See Humminc-bird. 

Birps, in Domeflic Economy, and in reference to their ufe 
as aliments.. See Fowt. 

Biro, in Fakonry, denotes a hawk, or falcon, See Fau- 
con. WNides birds, aves nidularig, denote thofe taken while 
in the neft. Ramage birds, arborarie aves, are thofe only ar- 
rived at ftrength fufficient to fly from branch to branch. 
Hagard bird, is that which has-tived at liberty, and is thence 
more wild and untractable. Bird of the jij?, is that which 
having been reclaimed, returns to, and perches on the hand, 
without the help of a lure. Bird of lure, tignifies that which 
comes to the lure, and by that means to the hand. Baffard 
bird, a hawk, for inftance, bred of a hawk and a lanier; or 
a faker, bred of a faker anda lanier. Coward birds, thofe 
which only purfue their game for their own belly, and which 
are not to be reduced to juft {port ; as ravens, kites, &c. 

Brep, in Geography, the name of a {mall ifland in Dun- 
mannus bay, in the county of Cork, Ireland.—Alfo, an- 
other {mall ifland in Strangford lough, and county of Down. 
—Alfo, one of the Bermudas iflands.—Alfo, a {mall ifland 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 21 leagues W. of cape An- 
guilla on the ifland of Newfoundland. N. lat. 47° §5'. W. 
long. 60° 45’.—Alfo, an ifland in the fouthern Pacitic Ocean, 
difcovered by capt. Cook, in 1769, in his voyage from 
Cape Horn to Otaheite, covered with verdure, and inhabit- 
ed. S. lat. 17° 48’. E. Jong. 216° 24’.—Alfo, an ifland 
in the fouthern Pacific Ocean, near the north-weft coatt 
of the ifland of New Georgia, difcovered by capt. Cook 
in 1775. S. lat. 54°. W. loag. 38° 22’.—Alfo, an ifland 
of the fame ocean, difcovered, in 1788, by the command- 
er of the Prince of Wales, and fo called from its being 
the refort of many birds. This folitary ifland, or rather 
fingle rock, rifing out of the immenfe ocean, was particu- 
larly examined by Vancouver in 1794. Its greateft ex~- 
tent, in a direCtion S.74 W. and N. 74 E. did not ex- 
ceed one mile ; andits northern, eaftern, and weftern extre- 
mities, again{ft which the fea broke with great violence, 
prefented a very awful appearance, rifing perpendicularly 
from the ocean in lofty rugged cliffs, inacceflible except to 
its winged inhabitarts; on its fouthern fide the afcent is not 
fo fteep and abrupt ; and near its weitern extremity is a {mail 
fandy beach, where, in fine weather, and with a fmooth fea, 
a landing might probably be effeéted. At this place was 
the appearance of a little verdure, though it was deflitute of 
tree or fhrub ; every other part was apparently without foil, 
and confifted only of the naked rock. The whole circum- 
ference does not exceed a league, and it is fituated in N. 
lat. 23° 6’. E. long. 198° 8/. It lies from Onehow, one 
of the Sandwich iflands, N. 51 W.at the diftance of 39 
leagues ; itis recognized by the natives of thofe iflands under 
the appellation of **Modoo Mannoo,” that 1s, bird ifland ; 
_ and from its great diltance from all other iflands, and its 
proximity to their iflands, it feems to claim fome preten- 
fions to be ranked in the group of the Sandwich iflands; 


which fee.—Alfo, a {mall ifland near the north-eaft coaft of 
New Holland, lying low and almolt covered with birds; 4 
leagues N. W. from cape Grenville. For other iflands un- 
der this denomination ; fee Aves. 


Birp fort, an American fort on Monongahelariver; 40 
miles fouth of Fort Pitt. 

Birps-Key, or Round ifland, a {mall ifland, or rock, 
among the Virgin iflands, in the Welt Indies; 2 leagues S. 
of St. John’s ifland; and 3 N. E. from St. Croix, or Santa 
Cruz. N, lat. 17° 55’. W. long. 64° 36’. 

Birps, Meffage, aves internuncie, denote thofe that are 
employed to convey letters or other difpatches, either for 
the fake of expedition or fafety. Sce CarrizR PIGEON 
and ALEppo. 


Birp, mocking, the turdus polyglottus; which fee. See 


alfo Mock bird. 

Birp-éolt, in Heraldry, is a {mall arrow with a blunt head, 
and often reprefented in armory, with two and fometimes 
three heads rounded, but in that cafe the number of heads 
mult be noticed. : 

Biro-call, a {mall ftick cleft at one end, in which is put 
a leaf of fome plant, that ferves to counterfeit the call of 
feveral birds, and to bring them to the net, fnare, “&c. by 
which they are taken. A laurel-leaf fitted on the bird-call 
counterfeits the voice of lapwings, a leek, that of the night. 
ingale, &c. See Caux and Birp-catching. 

Birp Catching, in its moft comprehentive fenfe, denotes 
the art of taking birds or wild-fowl, either for food, or for 
enjoying the pleafure of their fong in cages, or for preventing 
tre dettruétion which fome [pecies of them occafion to the 
hufbandman. Some recur to it as an amuling paitime, and 
others practife it as a profitable employment; and with a 
view to one or other of thefe objects, various modes of taking 
birds have been adopted, and the practice is in fome places 
reduced to a kind of fyftem. One of thefe methods is de- 
nominated Bat-Fow tna, or, as fome term it, Bar-felding. 
For this purpofe, five or fix perfons commonly provide them. 
felves with a large net, expanding, when open, to the extent 
of a man’s arms, and about three yards high, and formed of 
mefhes fo fmall as not to allow the efcape of the fmalleft 
bird. ‘he extremities of the net are attached to two poles, 
held one in each hand of the perfon who has the manages 
ment of it. With this, and a large lanthorn affixed to a 
pole, the party proceeds to cornfields, out-houfes, yew- 
hedges, thatched buildings, &c. The cords of the net being 
feparated to their utmof{t extent, it is placed before any 
{pot where birds are fuppofed to rooft, and the light being 
held before the centre of the net, the affiflants in this opera- 
tion beat the hedges, ricks, eaves, &c. with poles; and the 
birds, thus alarmed, fly towards the light, upon which the 
perfon who holds the net claps its poles together, and en- 
clofes the birds. From the latter circumftance, the net is 
called a clap-net. Sparrows, larks, thrufhes, and the other 
{mail birds, are thus caught in great numbers in dark nights. 
Another method of bat-fowling, is performed by means of a 
long net drawn over the ground, followed by a perfon beare 
ing a light; and this net, in its paflage, enclofes and con- 
fines any birds that happen to be under it. But one of the 
moft ingenious and fyftematic methods of bird-catching, is 
practifed principally in the vicinity of London, by perfons 
who find aready market for birds ufed as food, or who 
deal in fong-birds, which, at certain feafons of the year, 
change their fituatron, and are hence denominated birds of 
flight, in the language of this art. The birds ufually taken 
on fuch occafions, are wood-larks, titlarks, linnets, aberda- 
vines, gold-finches, and green-fGnches, They are princi- 
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pally taken during what is called their flight, or while they 
congregate for the purpofe of propagating their fpecies. 
The wild birds begin to fly in the month of Odtober, and 
part of the preceding and following months ; and the 
flight in March is much lefs confiderable than that of 
Michaelmas. It is to be noted alfo, that the feveral fpecies 
of birds of flight do not appear exaétly at the fame time, 
but follow one another in fucceffion. The pippet, which 
is a {mali fpecies of lark, inferior in its fong to other birds 
of that genus, begins his flight, every year, about Michael- 
mas; and then the wood-lark, linnet, gold-finch, chaffinch, 
green-finch, and other birds of flight fucceed ; all of which 
are not eaiily to becaught, or in any numbers, at any other 
time, particularly the pippet and the wood-lark. Thefe birds, 
during the Michaelmas and March flights, are chiefly on the 
wing from day-break to noon, though there is afterwards a 
{mali flight from two tillnight; but this is fo inconfiderable, 
that the bird-catchers always take up their nets at noon. 
Another circumftaoce worthy of notice is, that, during their 
flitting, they always fly againft the wind; hence the 
bird-catchers eagerly contend for that point; fo thatif it be 
wefterly, the bird-catcher, who lays his nets moft to the 
ealt, is fure almoit of catching every thing, provided that 
his call-birds are good: a gentle wind to the fouth-weft 
generally produces the beft fport. The nets ufed by the 
bird-catchers are about 12 yards long, and 23 wide ; which 
are known in moft parts of England by the name of “ day- 
nets,” or ‘* clap-nets,” but the beft are thofe that are ufed in 
the neighbourhood of London. Thefe nets are {pread upon 
the ground parallel to one another, and at fuch a diltance, that 
when turned over, they fhall coincide. The remaining ap- 
paratus confifts of lines fo faflened to the nets that the bird- 
catcher is able, by a fudden pull, to draw the net over the 
birds that may have alighted in the fpace between their 
parallel fides. Thefe birds are enticed to alight by others 
ufually denominated ‘“ call-birds,”? of which there are genes 
rally five or fix linneis, two gold-finches, two green-finches, 
one woodlark, one red-pol!, a yellow hammer, atitlark, and 
an aberdavine, and perhaps abull-finch. Thefe are placed 
at {mall diftances from the nets in little cages. Befides thefe, 
the bird-catcher has others called ‘* flur-birds,’? which are 
placed within the nets, railed upon the flur, and gently ket 
down at the time the wild birds approach therm. ‘This 
“ flur” is a moveable perch to which the bird ts tied, and 
which the bird-catcher can raife or deprefs at pleafure, by 
means of a long ftring faftened to it. Thefe flur-birds gene- 
rally confift of the linnet, the gold-finch, and the green-Anch, 
which are attached to the Aur by what is called a “ brace,” 
which fecures the birds without injuring their plumage. This 
brace is a fort of bandage, formed of a flender filken ftring, 
that is faftened round the body of the bird, and under the 
wings in fuch a manner as to prevent the bird’s being hurt, 
however it may flutter when it is raifed. The call-birds 
are particularly trained for the fervice to which they are 
appropriated. Accordingly, the bird-catchers contrive to 
improve the fong of thefe birds, by caufing them to moult 
before the ufual time. Tor this purpofe, they put them, 
in June and July, into a clofe box, under two or three folds 
of blankets, and leave their dung in the cage to increafe 
their heat ; andin this ftate they continue, being, perhaps, 
examined once a week to have frefh water. The air of the 
cage is fo putrid, that they waut little or no food, as they 
eat fcarcely any thing during the whole period of their con- 
finement, which is about a month. The birds frequently 
die under this operation ; and on this account the ‘ ttopped 
bird,”’ as it is called, is the more valuable. When the bird hath 
thus prematurely is he is ‘in fong,” while the wild 


birds are “ out of fong;? and his note is |. uder and more 
piercing than that of a wild one; and his plumage is by this 
procefs equally improved. The black and yellow in the wings 
of the gold-finch, for example, become deeper and more vivid, 
and acquire a very beautiful glofs, which is not to be feen in 
the wild bird. The bill, which in the latter is hkewife black at 
the end, becomes in the {topped bird’? white and more taper, 
as are alfoits legs; and, in fhort, there is as much difference be- 
tween a wild and a flopped bird, as there is between a horfe, 
which is kept in bodycloths, and one at grafs. When the bird- 
catcher hath laid his nets, he difpofes of his ‘* call-birds”? at 
proper intervals; and Pennant obferves, that a malicious joy 
appears tn thefe call-birds, to bring the wild ones into the fame 
ftate of captivity ; and this is allo the cafe with regard to the 
decoy ducks. Arter they have feen.or heard the approach of 
the wild birds, which they obferve long before it is perceived 
by the bird-catchers, the intelligence is announced from 
cage to cage, with the utmoft ecftacy and joy. The note, 
by which they invite them down, is not a continued fong, 
like what the bird ufes in a chamber; but “ fhort jerks,’? 
as they are calicd by the bird-catchers, which are heard at 
a great diflance. So powerful is the alcendency of this 
call over the wild birds, that the moment they hear it, they 
alight ona fpot, within twenty yards of three or four bird- 
catchers, which otherwife would rever have attraéted their 
notice. It alfo frequently happens, ‘that if, by pulling the 
ftring, half a flock, only fhould be caught, the others who 
have efcaped, will immediately return to the nets, and fhare 
the fate of their companions; and if only one bird fhould 
efcape, that bird will ftill venture into the feene of dangers 
vil it be caught; fuch is the fafcinating power which the 
call-birds poflefs with regard to the cthers. A bird, ace 
quainted with the nets, is by the bird-catchers termed a 
** fharper ;”? and this bird they endeavour to drive away, as 
they can have no fport, while it continues with them. Thefe 
{portfmen frequently lay confiderable wagers, whofe cali-bird 
can ‘jerk’? the longelt, as this cireumftance determines their 
fuperiority. With this view, they place them oppofite to 
each other, near an inch of candle, and the bird that jerks 
the ofteneft, b:fore the candle is burnt out, wins the 
wager. Some birds have given 170 jerksin a quarter of an 
hour, and a linnet has been known, in fuch a trial, to per- 
fevere in its emulation, till it fwooned from the perch; thus, 
as Plmy (I. x. c 29.) fays of the nightingale, ‘* viéta morte 
finit fepe vitam, {piritu prius defciente quam 


cantu.”? 

Tt is obfervable, that bird-catchers immediately kill the 
hens of every fpecies of birds they take, as they are inca- 
pable of finging, and inferior in plumage. The pippets, 
likewife, are indifcriminately deftroyed, as the cock does 
not fing well, The dead birds are commonly fold for three- 
pence or four. pence a dozen. The flefh of thefe is regarded 
as a delicate acquifition at the tables of the luxurious ; and 
yet the tafte for fmall birds is far from being fo prevalent 
in England as it is in Italy, where they are eaten under the 
name of ‘beccaficos.”” However, the luxury of the medern 
Italians will appear to be parfimony, when compared with 
the extravagance of their predeceflors the Romans. (See 
Clodius isop.) 'The higheft price given for finging birds 
in London, Mr. Pennant informs us, is about five guineas ; 
this fum having been paid for a chaffinch, that had a parti- 
cular and uncommon note, under which it was intended to 
train others, and five pounds ten fhillings have been given for 
a call-bird linnet. 

Mr. Pennant informs us, that when the titlarks are caught 
in the beginning of the feafon, it frequently happens, that 
40 are taken without one female; the cafe is the fame with 
the wheatear, and probably with refpe€t to other birds: and 
this 
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this cireumftance confirms the obfervation of Linneus, that 
the male chaffinches fly by themfelves, and the flight pre- 
cedes the females ; and the faé extends to other birds. Such 
birds as breed twice a year have generally in their firlt brood 
a majority of males, and in their fecond of females. 

As the bull-finch, though it is not properly either a finging 
bird, or a bird of flight, its range being merely from hedge 
to hedge, fetches a good price on account of its learning to 
whiltle tunes, andas it fometimes flies overthe fields where 
the bird-catchers lay their nets, they have often a call-bird to 
enfnare it, though moft of them can imitate the call with 
their mouths. Itis a peculiarity with regard to this bird, 
that the female anfwers the purpofe ofa call-bird, as well as 
the male, which is not to be experienced in any other bird 
taken by the London bird-catcher. The nightingale, though 
diftinguifhed as a firging-bird, moves only from hedge to 
hedge, and does not take the periodical flights of other birds 
in O&ober and March; and therefore it ts not claffed by 
the bird-catchers among the birds of flight. The perfons 
who catch thefe birds, make ufe of fma!l trap-nets, with- 
out call-birds, and are confidered inferior in dignity to other 
bird-catchers, who will not rank with them, The arrival of 
the nightingale 1s expeéted by the trappers in the neighbour- 
thood of London the firft week in April; at firlt, none 
but cocks are taken, but in a few days the hens make their 
appearance, generally by themfelves, though fometimes a 
few males come along with them. They are caught in a 
net-trap, the bottom of which is furrounded with an iron- 
ring ; and the net itfelf is fomewhat larger than a cabbage- 
net. When the trappers hear or fee them, they ftrew fome 
frefh mould under the place, and bait the trap with a meal- 
worm from the baker’s thop. In this way ten or twelve 
nightingales have been caught in a day. Pennant’s Zool. 
vol. 11. Append. 

Birds are caught in traps of various kinds; and frequently 
by noofes of hairs. In this way, great numbers of wheat- 
ears are aonually taken on the various downs of England. 
Small holes are dug by the fhepherds in the ground, in each 
of which is placed a noofe. Whenever a cloud obfcures the 
fun, thefe t:mid birds feek for fhelter under a ftone, or creep 
into any holes that prefent themfelves; and they are thus 
enfnared by the noofes which faften around their necks. 
Woodcocks and fnipes are taken likewife by nocfes of horfe- 
hair placed along their paths, in marfhes and moift grounds. 
Wild ducks in all their varieties are taken in vaft numbers 
every winter on our coalts by means of decoys. (See 
Decoy.) Groufe and partridges are taken by means of 
nets, either at night when reiting on the ground, by obferv- 
ing where they alight, and when fetted, drawing a net over 
that part of the field; or, in the day, a very fteady dog is 
ufed to point at them. The attention of the birds being 
thus fixed, two pgrivns, drawing the two extremities of a 
large net, pafs it over them, and thus fecure a whole pack 
of groufe, or covey of partridges at once. Pheafants are 
fometimes taken by night, by holding flaming fulphur under 
the trees on which they are obferved to perch, the fuffocat- 
ing effluvia of which make them fall fenfelefs. -Mons. 
Pratty informs us, that, during his travels in North America, 
he took great numbers of the paffenger-pigeon in a fimilar 
manner. For various methods of taking larks; fee ALau- 
pa. For the ufe of bird-lime among bird-catchers; fee 
Birp-Lime. 

In various parts of the world, peculiar modes are adopted 
for en{fnaring and taking birds, fome of which, whilft they 
are hazardous to thofe who pradife them, excite no incon- 
fiderable degree of furprife, and even of anxiety, in the fpec- 
tators. Thus, in the Orkney iflands, where the birds that 


inhabit the rocks, and the eggs which they depofit among 
the cliffs, fupply the principal food of many among the 
poorer inhabitants, the intrepid and adventurous fowlers 
climb rocky precipices more than fifty fathoms above the 
fea, and pafs from one fhelf or ledge to another, whofe 
breadth is barely fufficient for refting places to the birds, 
which depofit their eggs upon them. In this hazardous 
employment, the adventurers are commonly lowered from 
above by means of a rope, formed often of brittle materials, 
and held by a fingle affiflant. Faftened to this rope, the 
intrepid peafant defcends, and fearches all the cavities for 
eggs, {pringing from one projeting ledge to another, by 
the help of a pole, whilft the affittant, upon receiving the 
neceflary fignals, fhifts the rope from one part of the rocky 
precipice to another. If the weight of the fowler and of 
his booty fhould, in thefe perilous circumftances, overpower 
his affociate above, or the craggy rock cut the rope, inevi- 
table deftruS&tion muft await the adventurer; for he will 
either be dafhed againft the projeQing rock, or drowned in 
the fubjacent fea. But the moft fingular fpecies of bird- 
catching is in the holm of Nofs, which is a huge rock 
fevered from the ifle of Nofs by fome unknown convulfhon, 
and diftant from it about 16 fathoms. The oppofite cliffs 
are feparated by the raging fea. The adventurer, having 
reached the rock in a boat, and afcended to the top of it, 
faftens feveral ftakes in the fhallow foil that is found on the 
furface of the rock ; and fimilar ftakes are alfo attached to 
the edge of the correfponding and oppofite cliff. A rope 
is then fixed to the ftakes on both fides, upon which a 
machine, called a cradle, is contrived to flide; and by the 
help of a {mall parallel cord faltened in like manner, the 
daring adventurer wafts himfelf over, and returns with his 
booty. 

In the Feroe iflands the method of bird-catching is more 
extraordinary and hazardous than any which has already 
been recited. The cliffs, to which the fowlers recur, are 
in many cafes 200 fathoms high; and they are traverfed 
both from above and below. In the firft cafe, the fowlers 
provide themfelves with a rope 80 or 100 fathoms long ; 
and the adventurer faftens one end about his waift and be- 
tween his legs, and having recommended himfelf to the 
proteGtion of the Almighty, he is lowered down by fix 
aflociates, who place a piece of wood in the margin of the 
rock, that the rope may be preferved from being fretted 
and broken by its fharp edge. To his body is faltened a 
{mall line, which ferves for enabling him to give the necef- 
fary fignals, when he withes to be raifed or lowered, or 
fhifted from one place to another. In changing his fitua- 
tion, he is expofed to the hazard of injury from loofened 
and falling ftones, which, falling on the head, muft inevi- 
tably deftroy him, if he were not in fome degree protected 
by a ftrong thick cap. The fowlers, by their aftonifhing 
dexterity, contrive to place their feet againit the front of 
the precipice, and to dart themfelves fome fathoms from it, 
for the purpofe of furveying the roofting places of the 
birds, and projecting themfelves into the deep recefles, 
where they lodge. There the fowler alizhts; and difen- 
gaging himfelf from the rope, which he fixes to a ftone, 
collects the booty at his leifure, attaches it to his girdle, 
and when this is done, refumes his fufpended pofture. He 
will alfo, when occafions require it, fpring from the rock, 
and in this attitude, by means of a fowling net, fixed to 
the end of a {ftaff, catch the old birds which are flying to 
and from their retreats. When this hazardous operation is 
finifhed, he gives a fignal to his companions above, who pull 
him up, and divide the booty. The feathers are preferved 
for exportation, the flefh is partly eaten frefh, and the 
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greater part is dried for winter’s provifion. In fowling 
trom below, the party have recourfe to a boat, and when 
they have arrived at the bafe of the precipice, one of the 
molt intrepid of them faftens a rope about his waift, and 
being furnifhed with a long pole, with an iron hook at one 
end, either climbs, or ts thrult up by his companions, who 
piace a pole under him, to the next footing {pot within his 
reach. By means of the rope he hoifts up one of the boat’s 
crew; aed the reft are drawn up in the fame manner, each 
of them being furnifhed with his rope. and fowling-ftaff. 
They thea purfue tfeir journey upwards till they arrive 
at the region of birds; and they wander about the cliff in 
fearch of them. They next act in pairs; one faftens him- 
felf to the end of his affociate’s rope, and, in places where 
birds have neftled beneath his footing, be fuffers himfelf to 
be lowered down, depending for fafety on the ftrength of 
his companion, by whom he is again hauled up; but it 
fometimes happens, that the perfon above-is overpowered 
by the weight, and in this cafc, both inevitably perith. The 
fowl is flung into the boat, which attends their operations, 
for the purpofe of receiving the booty. The fowlers often 
pafs feven or eight days in this perilous occupation, and 
lodge in the crannies which they find ia various parts of the 
precipice. 

In fome remote parts of Ruffia there is prafiifed a fingu- 
ler invention for taking great quantities of gelinottes or 
grous. They choofe the moft cpen places in the birch 
woods; and there they p'ant long forks in the earth oppo- 
fite the larger trees. On thefe forks is laid a horizontal 
flick, gallows-wife, to which are tied {mail bundles of ears 
of corn. At a {mail diftance from this part of the contriv- 
ance, is a kind of large funnel, or inverted cone, made 
with long birch twigs, thin and flexible, the lower extre- 
mities of which are ftuck in the ea:th, very near to one 
another; but by fpreading towards the top, forms there an 
opening of above a yard in diameter. In this opening is 
placed a wheel made of two circles that interfe@ each other, 
and are furrounded with ftraw and ears of corn. This 
wheel turns on an axis fattened to the fides of the funnel in 
fuch a manner, that there is room enough between the licks 
of the cone, and the circles, to admit of the wheel’s turning 
freely about. The birds firft perch upon the tranfverfe 
flick near the tree ; and when they have a mind to fal) upon 
the corn tied to the wheel, they muft neceflarily ftand upon 
one of the projecting parts of the circles of which it is com- 

fed. At that inftant the wheel turns, and the gelinotte 
fails, head foremoft, to the bottom of the trap, which is there 
fo contraéted that he cannot get out. They fometimes find 
the machine half full of gclinottes. 

The following method of netting or catching of wild 
pigeons is eagerly purfucd as a diverfion in different parts 
of Italy, particularly by the inhabitants of Cava, in the 
Hither Principato, and is thus defcribed by Mr. Swinburne. 
The people ‘ afiimble in parties; and if any ftranger 
chances to firay to their rendezvous, give hima molt cordial 
welcome. I am not in the leaft furprifed (fays Mr. Swin- 
burne), at their paflionate fondnefs for this {port, as I found 
it extremely bewitching, keeping the attention conftanily 
alive, and the fprings of the mind pleafingly agitated by 
expectation ; the fituations where the toils are {pread are 
incomparably beautiful, the air is pure and balfamic, and 
every thing around breathes health and fatisfaGtion.. When 
the periodical flights of ftock-doves return from the north- 
ern and weftern parts of Europe, to gain warmer regions 
for their winter abode, the fowler repairs to the mountain, 
and fpreads his nets acrofs the intermediate hollows, the 
pafles through which the birds dire& their courfe, to avoid 


unneceffary elevation in their flight. Thefe nets are hung 
upon a row of large trees planted for the purpofe. ‘The 
branches being very thick and clofe at top, and the bore 
lofty and bare, a great opening is left below for the toils, 
which reach to the ground; and, by means of pulleys, fall 
in a heap with the leaft effort. Sometimes they are ex- 
tended upon poles that exceed the height of the trees. At 
a {mail diftance is a lofty circular turret, like a column with 
a little capital or cap, upon which a man is ftationed to watch 
the approach of the game. As he commandsa free view over 
all the country, and praétice has made his fight as acute as 
that of the lynx, he defcries the birds at a wonderful diftance. 
The doves advance with great velocity; but the alert watch. 
man is prepared for them; and juit as they approach his 
pot, hurls a ftone above them with a fling : upon this the 
whole flock, whofe fears have birds of prey for their great 
obje&, {uppofing the ftone to be an enemy of that kind 
ready to pounce them, dart down like lightning to avoid 
the blow by paffing uoder the trees; but there they rufh 
into the jaws of death, by dafhing again{t the net, which 
infantly drops, and fo entangles them that not one of them 
can efcape the ative hands of the fowler. Thefe birds are 
fometimes taken by dozens at one fall, and are accounted 
fine eating. The dexterity with which the flmgers manage 
their weapon is very remarkable; they throw the ftone to 
a great height without any violent effort, and even without 
whirling the fling round before they difcharge the pellet. 
In the Pyrenean mountains, where the fame divertion is 
foilowed, the watchmen ufe a bow ard arrow, trimmed with 
the feathers of a hawk” 

The following fimple but ingenious method of catching 
aquatic birds is ufed in Mexico by the natives. The lakes 
of the Mexican vale, as well as others of the kingdom, are 
frequented by a prodigious multitude of ducks, geefe, and 
other water-birds. . The Mexicans leave fome empty gourds 
to float upon the water, where thofe birds refort, that they 
may be accuftomed to fee and approach them without fear. 
Te bird-catcher goes into the water fo deep as to hide his 
body, and covers his head with a gourd; the ducks come to 
peck at it; and then he pulls them by the feet usder water, 
and in chis manner fecures as many as he pleafes. 

Sir George Staunton, in his ** Embafly to China,’’ (vol. ii. 
p- 400.) informs us, that water-fowl are taken upon the 
Wee-Chaung-hoo lake in that country by a fimilar device. 
Empty jers or gourds are fuffered to float about upon the 
water, that fuch obje€ls may become familiar to the birds. 
The fitherman then wades into the lake with one of thofe 
empty veffels upon his head, and walks gently towards a 
bird; and lifting up his arm, draws it down below the fur- 
face of the water, without any difturbance or giving alarm 
to the reft, feveral of which he treats in the fame manner, 
untiihe fills the bag which he had brought to hold his 
prey. This contrivance is not fo fingular as it is that the 
fame device fhould have occurred in the New Continent, as 
Ulloa afferts, to the natives of Carthagena, upon the lake 
Cienega de Tefias. 

Birns, fijbing with, is a fingular mode of fifhing praCtifed 
in tome of the lakes of China, and particularly deferibed in 
the account of the late embafly. Upon a lake near the 
imperial canal were obferved thoufands of fmall boats and 
rafts, conftruéted for this fingular kind of fihhing. On each 
boat or raft were ten or twelve birds, which, at a figual 
from the owner, plunged into the water; and it was aito- 
nifhing to obferve the enormous fize of the filh with which 
they returned, grafped within their bills. hefe birds ap- 
peared to be fo well trained, that it did not require either 
ring or cord about their throats, to prevent their {wallowing 
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any portion of their prey, except what the mafter was 
pleafed to return to them for encouragement and food. The 
boat ufed by thele fifhermen is of a remarkable light make: 
and is often carried to the lake, together with the fithing 
birds, by the men who are there to be fupported by it. 
The bird trained for this purpofe is a fpecies of pelican, 
deferibed by Dr. Shaw, from a {pecimen fubmitted to his 
infpection, as ‘‘ the brown pelican or corvorant, with white 
throat, the body whicifh beneath and {potted with brown, the 
tail rounded, the irides blue, the bill yellow.”? Staunton’s 
embaffy to China, vol. 3.p. 388. 

Birp lime, a vifcid fubftance, prepared various ways, and 
from various materials, for the catching of birds, mice, and 
other vermin. 

The bird-lime ordinarily ufed among us is made from 
holly-bark, boiled ten or twelve hours. When the green 
coat is feparated from the other, it is covered up a fortnight 
m a moilt place, then pounded into a rough pate, fo that 
no fibres of the wood be left, and wafhed in a running ftream 
till no motes appear, put up to ferment four or five days, 
fkimmed as often as any thing arifes, and laid up for ufe. 
To ufe it, a third part of nut oil, or any thin greafe, is 
incorporated with it over the fire. 

The mifletoe affords a juice even fuperior to that of the 
holly; and if a young fhoot of the common elder be cut 
through, a ftringy y juice will draw out in threads, and follow 
the knife like bird-lime, or the juice of holly. It feems 
in this tree to be lodged. not in the bark, but in certain 
veins jult within the circle of the wood. ‘he rocts of all 
the hyacinths alfo afford a tough and ftringy juice of the 
{ame kind, and fo do the afphodel, the narciffus, and the 
black bryony root, in a furprifing quantity. 

The bird-lime brought from Damafcus is fuppofed to be 
made of febeftins, their kernels being frequently found in it; 
but this does not endure either froft or wet. ‘That brought 
from Spain is of an ill {mell: that of the Italians is made of 
the berries of mifletoe, heated, mixed with oil, as before; 
to make it bear the water, they add turpentine. It 1s faid, 
the bark of our vidurnum or wayfaring thrub makes bird-lime 
as good as the bett. 

Bird-lime is a fub? mee very apt to he congealed, and 
rendered unierviceable by fiofts; to prevent which it is pro- 
per, at the cold fe meee to incorporate fome petroleum with 
it, before it is ufed. The meth-d of ufing it is to make it 
hot, and dip the ends of a bundle of rods in it; then to 
turn them about and play them together, till a fuffictent 
quantity is extended over them all. If ftrings or cords are 
to be limed, they are to be dipped into the bird-lime, while 
very hot. The cords may be put :n cold, but the rods 
fhould be warmed a little. Straws are to be limed while 
the matter is very hot: a large bundle of them fhould be 

ut in at once, and worked about in it, till they are well 
eed When thus prepared, they fhould be preferved 
in a leather bag till they are ufed. When the twigs or 
cords are to be put in places fubje& to wet, the common 
bird-lime is apt to have its force foon taken away : it is ne- 
ceffary, therefore, to have recourfe to a particular fort, 
which, from its property of bearing water unhurt, ts called 
qater-bird lime; and is prepared thus: Take a pound of 
itrong and good bird-lime, wafh it thoroughly in fpring- 
water, till the hardnefs is entirely removed; and then beat 
it well, that the water may be feparated from it; then dry 
it well, and put it into an earthen pot; add to it as much 
capon’s greafe as will make it run. Then add two fpoon- 
fuls of itrong vinegar, one fpoonful of oil, and a {mall 
quantity of Venice turpentine. Let the whole boil for fome 
Minutes over a moderate fire, ftir ring it a the time. Then 


take it off; and when there is occafion to ule it, warm it, 
and cover the flicks well with it. ‘Fhis is the belt fort of 
bird-lime for fnipes, and other birds that love wet places. 

In order to ufe the common bird-lime, cut down the main 
branch or bough of any buthy tree, whole twigs are thick, 
ftraight, long, and fmooth, and have neither knots nor 
prickles. The willow and the birch trees will belt anfwer 
the purpofe, ‘Trim off all the fuperfluous fhoots; and when 
the twigs are made neat and clean, let them be well covered 
with the bird-lime, within four inches of the bottom, but 
without touching the main bough from which they proceed. 
Some art is neceflary to lay on the bird-lime properly ; fo 
that it be neither too thick, which would give the birds a 
diftae, and prevent their approaching it; nor too thin, 
fo that it would not hold them when they touch it. Hav- 
ing prepared the buh, let it be placed in fome dead hedge, 
or among prowimg bufhes, near the outflirts of a town, a 
farmer’s yard, or fuch fituation, if it be in the fpring, when 
the birds refort to fuch places. Ifit be ufed in fummer, let 
the bufh be fixed in the mid& of a quick-fet hedge, or in 
groves, bufhes, or white-thorn trees, near ficlds of corn, 
hemp, flax, and the hike; and ia the winter, near ftacks of 
corn, hovels, barns, and fuch places. When the lime-bufh 
is thus planted, the fportlmar muit ftand as near it as he 
can, without being diicovered, and contrive to make fuch 
forts of notes as the birds do when they call to one another. 
Bird-calls may be ufed for this purpofe; but the molt ex- 
pert method is to imitate with the voice the notes of call of 
the feveral birds. When a fingle bird is thus enticed to the. 
bufh, and fattened to it, the {portfman is to wait till, by 
flruggling to releafe itfeif, it becomes more fecurely at- 
tached, and by-its fluttering it has brought other birds to 
the bufh; fo that in this way feveral may be caught at once. 
‘The time of the day for this fport is from fun-rife to 1a 
o’clock, and from one till fun-fet, Another mode of bring- 
ing the birds together is by a ftale; fuch as, a bat fattened 
in fi ght at a diftance, or an owl, which is followed by feveral 
{mall birds, which, alighting on the lime-buth, will be en- 
tangled. The fin of an owl fluffed, or even the image of 
an owl ‘carved on wood and painted in its natural colours, 
has been fuccefsfully ufed for the fame purpofe. 

M. Barrera, phyfician at Perpignan, difcovered an animal 
bird lime, prepared of the boils of a fort of caterpillars, by 
putrifying them in the earth, fteeping them in water, and 
then pounding and mixing them with olive oil. Fontenel. 
Hift. Acad. Scienc. 1720, p. 12. 

Birps, migration ue See Micration. 

Birps’ refs, in Cookery, the nefts of a {mall Indian fwal- 
low, very delicately tailed, and frequently mixed among 
foups. Mr. Marfden, in his account of Sumatra, fir George 
Staunton in his embafly to China, and many other travellers 
of more ancient and modern date, have recited feveral par- 
ticulars concerning thefe edible nefts. But we have a more 
minute and ample defcription of them, as well as of the 
birds by which they are formed, in the ¢hird volume of the 
* TranfaGions of the Batavian Society in the Ifland of 
Java, for promoting the arts and fciences.”” The birds that 
conftru them are of a blackifh grey colour, fomewhat in- 
clining to green, but gradually changing on the back to the 
tail, and on the belly into a moufe colour. aps length of 
the bird, from the bill to the tail, is about 44 inches; and 
its height, from the bill to the extremity of the m'didle toe, 
32 inches. The diftance from the tip of one wing to that 
of the other, when extended, is 102 inches; the largeft 
feathers of the wings are about 4 inches in length. The 
head is fat; but, on account of the thicknefs of the feathers, 
appears round; and large in proportion to the fiZe of rhe 
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refi of the body. The billis broad, terminating ina fharp 
extremity, and incurvated like an awl. Its width is in- 
creafed by a naked piece of fkin, refembling parchment, 
which, when the bill is fhut, is folded together ; but when 
open, is confiderably extended, and enables the bird, while 
On wing, to catch with greater eafe the infects that ferve it 
for food. -The eyes are black and large; the tongue is 
fhaped like an arrow, and not forked; the ears are flat, 
round, naked fpots, with fmall oblong openings, and are 
wholly concealed under the feathers of the head ; the neck 
is very fhort, as well as the legs and bones of the wings; 
the thighs are wholly covered with feathers ; and the very 
tender lower parts of the legs, antt the feet, are covered 
with a fkin like black parchment. ach foot has four toes; 
three before, and one turned backwards. The toes are fe- 
parate to their roots ; and the middle one, together with the 
claw, is as long asthe lower part of the leg. Each toe is 
furnifhed with a black, fharp, crooked claw, confiderably 
lone, by which the bird can eafily attach itfelf to crags of 
rocks. The tailis as long asthe body, together’ with the 
neok and head: when extended it has the form of a wedge, 
and confifts of ten large feathers ; the four firft of which on 
each fide are long, aud, when the tail is clofed, extend al- 
moft an inch beyond the reft. ‘The other feathers decreafe 
towards the middle of the tail, and are equal to about the 
length of the body. The whole bird is very light and ten- 
der ; ten of them ‘together weighed little: more than 24 
ounces. The Javanefe callit “Jawit ;?? but thofe who live 
in the mountains, ‘‘ berongdage,”’ or waled:”? voerong, 
in the Malay language, fignifying in general a bird. 

There are two places in particular, near Batavia, where 
thefe birds are found in great numbers. The firft, Ca- 
lappa Nongal, lies about 1omiles fouth of the city; and 
the other, Sampia, is fomewhat more diftant to the fouth- 
weft: but bothare in that range of high land extending 
towards the fea, and apparently different from the large 
ridge that extends over the whole ifland. Befides thefe 
there are alfo other places in the fame diftri&t, or at a greater 

- diftance from the coaft, which either produce a few, or are 
carefully concealed by the Javanefe, te whom they are 
known. The two bird mountains above-mentioned, called 
by the Javanefe (goa) caverns, are infulated rocks, hollow 
within, and pierced with numerous openings of different 
fizes; but fome fo fmall, that they feem to be peculiarly 
adapted to the fecurity of thefe little animals. On the 
outlide, thefe rocks are covered with various kinds of tall 
trees; and within, they confift of grey calcareous ftone ard 
white marble. To the fides of thefe caverns the birds affix 
their fmall nefts in horizcutal rows, and fo clofe as almoft 
to adhere together. They are conftructed at different 
heights, from 50 to 300 feet; and no cavity that isdry and 
clean is left unoccupied ; but if the fides of the caverns be 
in the leaft wet or moift, the birds defert them. At day- 
break thefe birds fly abroad from their holes, with a loud 
fluttering noife ; and in dry weather rife inftantaneoufly to 
fuch a heiglit in the atmoiphere, for the purpofe of feeking 
their food in diftant parts, that they are foon out of fight. 
In the rainy feafon they never wander far from their holes, 
particularly in Java, where fome rocks are fituated near the 
fhore. About 4 in the afternoon they return, and confine 
themfelves fo clofely to their retired habitations, that none 
of themare feen to fly either out or in, except thofe that 
zr: hatching. They teed upon all forts of infects that hover 
over the ftagnated water ; and thefe, by the cafy extenfion 
of their bills, they readily catch. Their moit deftruétive 
enemy is a kind of hawk, which feizes many of them as they 
iffue from their holes, and which the people frighten away 
by fhooting at them. Their nefts are prepared, fays this 
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writer, from the ftrongeft remains of the food which they 
ufe, and not of the {cum of the fea, or of fea-plants, as 
fome have aflerted. _ On this fubje&, however, there have 
been different opinions. Kempfer fays, that the fubftance 
with which they form their nefts is the mollufca or fea- 
worm ; according to Le Poivre, fifh-{pawn ; according to 
Dalrymple, fea-weeds ; and according to Linnzus, the ani- 
mal fubitance often found on the fea-beach, and called by 
fifhermen blubbers or jellies. In proof of his opinion, this 
author fuggefls, that it is known from experience, that 
thofe birds, which build their nefts in the two rocks before- 
mentioned, have never been found on the fea-coaft, and could 
not poffibly fly thither and return again in fo few hours, on 
account of the high intervening mountains, and the ftormy 
winds that often prevail among them. The great difference 
in the colour and value of thefe nefts proves, that their 
goodnefs depends merely on the fuperabundance and quality 
of the infets on which they feed, and perhaps on the greater 
or lefs folitude of the place where they feek nourifhment. 
Thofe found in the territory of Calappa Nongal and Goa- 
gadja are exceedingly grey, and worth one third lefs than 
thole produced in the territory of Sampia ; and thefe latter 
are not jo be compared with an excellent fort which is every 
year imported from Teriate and Paffier, or which is to be 
found on the furrounding iflands, particularly to the ealt of 
Borneo. Thefe birds occupy two months in preparing their 
nefts : they then lay their eggs (two in number), on which 
they fit for 15 or 16 days. As foon as the young are 
fledged, people begin to colleé& the nefts, which is regularly 
done every four months ; and this forms the harvett of thofe 
who are the proprietors of the rocks. The bufinefs of tak- 
ing down the uetts is performed by perfons accuftomed from 
their youth to climb thefe rocks. For this purpofe they 
conftruét ladders of reeds and bamboos, by which they 
afcend to the holes; or, ifthe caverns are too deep, they em- 
ploy fhip-ropes. When they have defcended to the bottom 
of the caverns, they place bamboos with notches in them 
againft the fides, if thefe be fufficient, in order to get up ‘to 
the nefts ; but if they cannot thus reach them, they afcend 
the ladders, and pull down the nefts with poles of bamboo 
made for that purpofe. There are alfo certain holes to 
which people can afcend by means of fteps made of bam- 
boos; but thefe are very few. This employment is very 
dangerous: many lofe their lives in purfuing it, and more 
particularly thofe who attempt to rob thefe caverns at im- 
proper feafons; for guarding againft whofe depredations, 
there are {mall watch-houfes conftruted in their vicinity. 
The mountaineers who engage in this occupation, never un- 
dertake their labour till they have flaughtered or facriiiced a 
buffalo ; which cuftom is continually obferved by the Java- 
nefe, at the commencement of any extraordinary enterprize. 
On fuch occafions they mutter overa few prayers, anoint 
themfelves with aromatic oil, and fumigate the holes with 
odoriferous fubftances. At the chiefof thefe caverns, in 
the ifland of Java, a particular protecting female deity is 
worfhipped, under the name of “ Raton Laut Ridul,’’ or 
Princefs of the South Sea. She is provided with a fmalk 
hut, and a covered fleeping place, together.with various 
elegant articles of drefs, which no one buta princefs mui 
approach. On every Friday, when the nefts are taken down, 
incenfe is continually burnt; and the body and clothes of 
every one who intends to afcend the rocks muft be expofed 
to it. In order to have light in the caverns, they ufe torches 
made of the refinous gum of a large tree called ‘ caret,’” 
and the inner bark of the arek tree. 

The gathering of the nefts continues no longer than a 
month, and may be repeated three times a year. Some fay 
it may be done a fourth time; but the moft experienced fays 
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that a neft, aslong as it remains entire, is continually en- 
larged or made thicker, until it is entirely deferted by the 
bird, when it has become dry or hairy in the infide, 
When the nefts have been collected, they require only to be 
dried and cleanfed, and then they are packed in bafkets and 
fold to the Chinefe. Their price varies, and depends on 
their whitenefs and finenefs. Some of them have a grey, 
and others a reddifh appearance: thofe of the beft fort are 
exceedingly fearce. ‘They are fold at the rate of from 800 
to 1400 rix-dollars per 125 pounds. This high price, and 
the infatiable avarice of the Chinefe, give rife to much dif 
honefty and thieving, efpecially as the Chinefe make no 
feruple of bribing the watchmen with rn oney, Opium, and 
clothes ; nor can any vigilance prevent this fraud. Calappa 
Nongal and Sampia formerly belonged to the Dutch Ealt- 
India company ; but,in 1778, the covernment refolved to 
fell them by auction to the higheft bidder, and received for 
them almoft 100,000 rix dollars. Befides thefe, there are 
feveral other places of a like kind, though lefs important, in 
the fame range of mountains; and there are alfo two or 
three in the high land, in the interior partsof the country, 
and feveral {mall ones, which are carefully concealed. 
Three confiderable bird-mountains, Goa Daher, Gede, and 
Nangafari, are fituated in the government of Samarang, in 
Java; and thefe are wafhed by the fea, which forms its way 
fo deep into the latter that fifa may be caught init. In 
thefe places the nefts are of an excellent quality ; but the 
fteepnefs of the rocks, and the violence of the furf, render 
it very dangerous to colle& them; and, therefore, a fuf- 
pended apparatus of bamboos is employed for this purpofe. 
The quantity of thefe nefts, collected annually in the ifland 
of Java, amounts to 2500 pounds in weight. There are 
alfo bird caverns in Bantam, and the ifland of Sumatra, 
in the Andaman and Nicobar iflands, in the ifland of Bor- 
neo, and alfo in Cochin-China. The young birds are eaten 
both by the Javanefe and the Europeans in India ; but it is 
difficult to procure them. ‘They are confidered as very 
heating : but the nefts, on the other hand, when they have 
been boiled to a flimy kind of foup, expofed in the night- 
time to the dew, and mixed withfugar, are very cooling. 
The Javanefe, therefore, ufe them in violent fevers; and 
they are faid to be prefcribed with good fuccefs for fore 
throats and hoarfenefs. This latter ufe of them has pro- 
bably been derived from the Chinefe, who carry on a great 
trade by thefe nefts, and eat many of them in the winter, 
becaufe fore throats are then very common in the northern 
part of the kingdom, in confequence of the people ac- 
cultoming themfelves to fit very much over the fire. But 
the author of the paper, from which thefe particulars are 
extracted, was not able to difcover this nourifhing and 
ftrengthening quality that has been fo much extolled, though 
he ufed a confiderable number of thefe nefts, prepared in 
various ways, in order to convince himfelf of the fact. He 
caufed them to be examined by able chemifts ; but nothing 
more could be obferved than that the folution prefented a 
weak gum witha difagreeable tafte, which perhaps might 
he of fome ufe in flight indifpofitions of the breaft. 

Thefe nefts are, therefore, a mere article of luxury to 
adorn the tables of the rich. The Chiuefe are remarkably 
fondofthem. After being foaked and well cleanfed, they 
put them, along with a fat capen ora duck, into an earthen 
pot clofely covered, and fuffer them to boil for 24. hours 
over a flow fire, which they call «timmen;?? and, on ac- 
count of this addition, the whole difh acquires a more luf- 
cious tafte. The trade in thefe nefts has of late much in- 
ereafed. The high and advancing price of them in China 
makes Batavia the principal mart of this commodity, which 
is, employed, fince the company have furrendered it, very 


advantageoufly by thé inhabitants, to leffen the prejudicial’ 
exportation of {pecie, 

The f{pecies of {wallow that forms thefe nefts is not to be 
found in China. Linneus gives, as aditinguifhing mark. 
of the hirundo efculenta, that it has white {pots only on the 
feathers of the tail. But the {mall birds in Java that con- 
ftruét the nefts, have fpots neither on the tail nor oa any: 
other place. The tail feathers are entirely of one colour, - 
blackifh grey above, anda little brighter below. Rumphius - 
fays of his capodes marine, that the feathers of the tail were- 
{fpotted, and that the breait alfo was fpeckled black and 
white. Valentin, im hisdefcription of the fmall {wallow 
which conitructs edible nefits, mentions neither {pots nor 
fpeckles; and only fays, that the belly was undulated black 
and white. Ifthefe are to be confidered as effential differs 
ences, it will follow that there are two kinds of thefe fwal- 
lows: one with afpeckled breait, and white {pots on the 
tail feathers ; andthe other, without {pots or {peckles. A 
third kind of thefe {wallows would be thofe called « mo-- 
mos,’’ or * boerongitams.’? Thefe alfo prepare their nefts 
of eatable fubftances; but on account of the number of 
{mall feathers, and other impurities mixed with them, they 
are not fit to be ufed; and people, therefore, endeavour, as 
much as poffible, to exterminate them, as they {poil the 
habitations of the better kinds. They are diftinguifhed from 
the others merely by being larger, and having their legs 
down to the feet covered with {mall feathers. 

Bians, pidiures of, prepared by means of their own feathers. 
For this purpofe, procure athin board of deal or wainfcot, 
well feafoned, that it may not warp. On this pafte white 
paper, and let itdry: then get any bird which you would 
wifh to reprefent, and draw its outline on the paper, in the 
defired attitude, and in its natural fize, with the addition of 
any landfcape or back-ground, &c. which you may think 
beit. This cutline fo drawn is afterwards to be filed up. 
with the feathers from the bird, placing each feather in that 
part of the drawing correfponding to the part of the bird 
from which it wastaken. ‘To do this, cover the outline re- 
prefentation with feveral coats of {trong gum-water, allow- 
ing it to dry between each coat, tillit is of about the thick- 
nefs of a fhilling. When the ground is thus prepared, take 
the feathers off from the bird, beginning at the tail or points 
of the wings, and work upwards towards the head. ‘Thefe 
feathers muit be prepared by clipping off all the downy part 5 
and the large feathers mult have the infides of their fhafts 
pared off, fo that they may lie flat. In laying them on, 
hold them by a pair of fmall pliers, and, moiitening the 
gummed ground with water, place each feather in its na-. 
turaland proper fituation, Keep each feather down, by 
placing upon it a fmallleaden weight, till you have another 
ready to be laidon. Care 1auft be taken not to let the gum 
pais through the feathers, fo as to fmear them or to adhere 
to the bottom of the weight, and thus pull off or diforder 
the pofition of the feathers. When all the feathers are put 
on, cut a piece of round paper, and colour it to refemble 
the eye of the bird, and then ftick it in its proper place; but 
the beft fubftitutions for this purpofe are {mall eyes made of 
glafs. The bill, legs, and feet, mutt be drawn and coloured 
from nature. When it is finithed and adjufted to your 
mind, lay a fheet of paper upon it, and upon that a heavy 
weight to prefs it down; and after it has remained in that 
pofition till it is quitedry, it maybe preferved ina glafs-frame.. 

Birps, prefervation of. Many methods have been ufed by 
naturalifts for preferving dead birds from corruption, in their 
natural form and colour. Some haye taken off the fkin, 
with all the feathers upon it, from the body and thighs, 
leaving the tail, legs and wings, with the whole neck and 
the bil, and filled it with fome foft fluff, fuch as hay, 

wool, 
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“wool, or flax. Mr. Kuckaha {ubi infra),.and Dr. Lett- 
‘fom’ (Naturalift’s Companion, p. 12, &c.), who approve 
of this method as one of the moft compleat and leaft trouble- 
fome, direct, that after opening the bird by a longitudinal 
incifion from the breaft to the vent, feparating the flefhy 
parts from the bones, and removing the entrails, eyes, brain, 
and tongue, the cavities and the infide of the fkin thould be 
<fprinkled with the powders (as below) ; the eyes to be in- 
ferted, for which purpofe wax may be ufed, or glafs-eyes of 
any fizé or colour may be cheaply procured ; and the head 
to be ftuffed with cotton or tow. When this is done, a 
-wire fhould be made to pafs down the threat, through one 
-of the noftrils, and fixed into the breaft-bone. Wires 
fhould alfo be introduced through the feet up the legs and 
thighs, and inferted into the fame bone; and then the 
‘body fhould be filled with cotton to its natural fize, and the 
fin fewed over it. The attitude fhould alfo be regarded ; 
for in whatever pofition the fubje& is placed to dry, the 
fame pofition will be afterwards retained. The powder 
which he recommends is compofed of 4 lb. of corrofive 
-fublimate, 3 1b. of prepared or burnt faltpetie, $ Ib. of 
burnt alum, 3 Ib. of flowers of fulphur, 4 lb. of camphor 
-or mufk, 1 Ib. of black pepper, and 1lb. of tobacco ground 
coarfe. ‘The whole fhould be mixed together, and kept in 
a glafs veffel ftopped clofe. 3 

This method is particularly defcribed by Mr. Kuckahn, 
Phil. Tranf. vol. lx. p. 311, &c. When the above-men- 
tioned procefs is finifhed in the manner which he has mi- 
nutely detailed, he advifes to bake the birds intended for 
Pe ae in an oven of a due degree of heat ; and he ob- 

erves, that baking is not only ufeful in fuch prefervations, 
‘but will alfo be of very great fervice to old ones, as it de- 
ftroys the eggs of infects. And it fhould be, he fays, a 
-conitant practice once in two or three years to bake them 
over again, and to frefh wafh the cafes with a liquid made 
by difiolving one pound of camphor in half a gallon of {pirit 
of turpentine. 

Others have put them into veflels full of {pirit of wine, or 
ftrong brandy; againft which it has been objected that 
fpirituous liquors change the colours of the feathers ; but 
M. Reaumur concludes from many experiments, that this 
‘objection is groundlefs; and he has given feveral minute 
directions for preferving and conveying them in this way. 
‘Others again, efpecially in countries where {pices are cheap, 
have embalmed dead birds. Reaumur obferves, that pow- 
-dered alum or lime will ferve the fame purpofe. Another 
method which has been fometimes practifed, is that of dry- 
ing birds for prefervation in a heated oven. It is of import- 
ance, however, that dried birds fhould be fecured in boxes 
or barrels fufficiently clofed, that infeéts may not flip in 
-during the voyage or journey; and all the empty fpaces 
left in the barrel fhould be filled up with hemp, flax, cot- 
ton, &c. The fame ingenious naturalift informs us, that 
quadrupeds, fifhes, reptiles, and infects, may be preferved 
in the fame manner with birds. For Reaumur’s dire€tions 
to this purpofe, fee Phil. Tranf. Abr. vol. xi. page 891, 
- &e, 

Mr. Chaptal recommends the following method of pre- 
paring all kinds of animals for cabinets as exceedingly 
fimple, and fo certain in its effe€t that he never found it to 
fail in a fingle inftance. The matter contained in the bowels 
-of the animal muft be evacuated, either by gradually preffing 
the body towards the reGtum, or by injefting fome liquid 
which may remove every thing that ftands in its way. AF- 
ter this operation, the end of the reétum fhould be tied with 
a thread, and ether fhould be injeéted with a proper inftru- 
ment into the body, thtough the mouth or bill; and when 
the bowels have been filled with it, the animal is to be hung 
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up by the head: One of the eyes muft then be fcooped 
out, and the brain extracted; after which the head is alfo 
filled with ether, which muft be prevented from efcaping 
by plugging up the eye hole. Qn the fecond or third day 
the injection of ether is to be repeated ; and this proces is 
to be continued till the animal is completely dried. While 
it is gradually drying, care mutt be taken te give the body 
its proper pofition; and as foon as it is completely defic- 
cated, ic may be put_up without further care or any other 
preparation. Ether is preferable to {pirits of wine, be- 
caufe, by its evaporation, it carries with it not only its own 
aqueous particles, but thofe alfo which it abforbs from the 
body, | Befides, this method neither deftroys the form of 
the animal, nor tarnifhes the fplendour of the feathers or 
hair, and is very cheap; one ounce of ether being in gene- 
ral fufficient for a {mall bird. The procefs of drying, fays 
Mr. Chaptal, might perhaps be a little fhortened by the ap- 
plication of artificial heat. The theory of this procefs, as 
this ingenious chemitt thinks, is, that the ether, while it 
evaporates, volatilifes the moifture in the animal body, and 
by thefe means effects a gradual deficcation, and thus re 
moves the only caufe of corruption, : 

The method of preferving birds in Guiana, defcribed by 
Bancroft (p. 184.), is as follows: The birds intended for 

refervation, and for being conveyed to the cabinets of 
Barope are depofited in a proper veffel, and covered with 
high wines, or the firft running of the diftillation of rum. 
In this fpirit they remain for 24 or 48 hours, or longer, 
according to their fize, till it has penetrated every part of 
their bodies. When this is done, the birds are taken out, 
and the feathers, which are not at all changed by this im- 
merfion, are placed {mooth and regular. They are then put 
into a machine, made for the purpofe ; and the head, feet, 
wings, tail, &c. are placed exactly agreeable to life. In this 
pofition they are put into an oven, very moderately heated, 
where they are flowly dried ; and they will ever after retain 
their natural pofition, without danger of putrefaction. 

Birps, /inging, are the nightingale, blackbird, ftarlingy 
thruth, linnet, lark, throftle, canary bird, bullfinch, gold- 
finch, &c. See Sone of birds. ; 

BIRDAMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, on 
this fide the Ganges, which, according to Ptolemy, was 
the capital of a people called Porvari. 

BIREMIS, from dis, double, and remus, car, in Anti- 
quity, a veflel with one or more rows of oars, ranged, as 
fome think, in two ftages over each other; or a vellel, hav- 
ing two ranks or rows of oars placed over, and afide of each 
other. But the particular fabric of thefe veflels feemts far 
from being a fettled point among the learned. The Roman 
biremis is the fame with what the Greeks call 3ixeorx, and 
ftands contradiftinguifhed from triremis, quadriremis, &c. | 

BIRINGOCCIO, or Brrineucecr, VANNUCCIO, In 
Biography, @ mathematician of Sienna, was defcended of a 
noble family, and flourifhed about the 16th century. After 
having been employed by the dukes of Parma and Ferrara, 
he entered into the fervice of the Venetians. He is faid to 
have been the firft Italian author who wrote on the art of 
fufing and cafting metals; particularly for the purpofe of 
making cannon. His work, entitled, “ Pirotechnia, &c.’” 
was printed at Venice in 1540, 4to; at Bologna, in 1678, 
8yo; and at the fame place in 1550, 1558, and 1559, 4to. 
A Latin tranflation of it appeared at Parisin 1572, 4to 5 and 
at Cologne, 1658, 4to. A French tranflation by Jacob Vin- 
cent, was publifhed at Paris in 1556, and 1559, 4to ; and at 
Rouen in 1627. Asa metallurgic writer, who detailed his 
own obfervations and experiments, and gave a clear and cons 
neéted account of the chief procefles in metallurgy, Biringoc- 


cio is highly commended by profeffor Beckman. Gen. Biag. 
3M2 BIRKAN, 
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BIRKAN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 24 miles 
fouth of Saade. 

BIRKENFELD, 2 iown of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and county of Sponheim, the feat of a 
bailiwiec, incliding 32 villages and two iron founderies. It 
was taken by the French in 1794; and in their new ar- 
rangement, it is the principal place of a diftri& of the fame 
name, in the department of Sarre. The town contains 
xo61, and the canton 5892 perfons. This diltriét com- 
prehends 38 communes, and its whole territorial extent in- 
cludes 1615 kiliometres. ‘It is fituated 30 miles E.N. E. 
of Treves, and 30 N.N.W. of Deux Ponts. 

BIRKENHEAD, or BERKENHEAD, Sir JOHN, in 
Biography, a political writer of fome celebrity, was meanly 
defcended, and born at Northwich, in the county of Chefter, 
about the year 1615. In 1632 he was entered as a fervitor 
in Oriel college, Oxford, and afterwards became amanuenfis 
to archbifhop: Laud, who recommended him in 1640 to be 
chofen probationer fellow of All-Souls’ College. When 
Oxford became the head-quarters of king Charles I. in the 
time of the civil war, Birkenhead was felected as a proper 
perfon to write a kind of journal in fupport of the royal 
caufe ; which office he difcharged to the fatisfaétion of his 
employers, and with reputation and advantage to himfelf. 
The king appointed him reader in moral philofophy ; and 
this poft, more honourable than lucrative, he retained till 
the year 1648, when he was expelled by the parliament 
vifitors. From hence he removed to London, where he 
wrote feveral poetical pieces, chiefly of a fatirical kind, 
levelled againit the republicans in power ; and on account of 
his fteady attachment to the royal caufe, he was called 
the * loyal poet,” and fuffered feveral imprifonments. 
Upon the reftoration of Charles II. he was rewarded for 
his loyalty. In 1661, he was created doctor of the civil 
law, by the univerfity of Oxford ; and about the fame time, 
was returned to ferve in parliament for the boroughot Wilton. 
He was knighted in 1662, and fucceeded fir Richard Fan- 
fhaw as matter of requefts. The favours which he received 
from the court expofed him to many fevere attacks from 
thofe who oppofed it ; but he was efteemed by the learned 
perfons of his time, and elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety ; and his memory has been tranfmitted with honour to 
poiterity by Dryden, Langbaine, and Winftanley, notwith- 
ftanding the reproaches of Anthony Wood. He died in 
Weftminfter, in 1679. Biog. Bnit. 

BIRKESTORFYF, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Weftphalia and duchy of Juliers, one mile 
north of Dteren. 

BIRKET EL HADIJIS, or Lake of Pilgrims, a lake 
of Egypt, communicating with the Nile, and fituate 10 
miles E.N.E. of Cairo, near which the companies which 
form the caravan to Mecca affemble. 

BIRKET EL KERUN, or Caroun,a lake of Egypt, 
go miles long and 6 broad in the middle, but of an irregular 
form, and narrowing towards each end; 40 miles S. W. of 
Cairo. See Morris. 

BIRKHEHER, Braver Raker, in Ornithology, the 
name of the garrulous roller, coracias garrula in Frifch. 
Av. 

BIRKIN, in Geography, a river of England, which runs 
into the Bollin, one mile fouth of Altringham in the county 
of Chefter. 

BIR KOZOWK-A, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Kiov, 40 miles S.E. of Bialacerkiew. 

BIRLAB, a town of Egypt, in the route from Catieh 
to El Arifh, 17 miles E.N.E. of Catich, and at a fmall 
@iftance eaft of the lake of Sebaket Bardoil, or king 
Baldwin’s lake. 


BIR 
BIRLAT, a town of European Turkey, feated on a 


river of the fame name, in the province of Moldavia, 60 
miles N. W, of Galate, and116 S.W. of Bender.—Alio, 
a river which runs into the Siret at Dubravitza, in Mol- 
davia. 

BIRMAN, or Burman Empire, comprizes the king 
doms of Ava and Pegu, and derives its name from the Bir- 
mahs or Burmahs, who have been long known as a warlike 
nation, in the country formerly called ‘* India beyond 
the Ganges ;”? its capital being Ava or Aungwa, The 
boundaries of this empire are not eafily afcertained. Bur- 
mah, confidered as diftinét from Pegu, and fometimes er- 
roneoufly denominated Ava from its capital, borders on > 
Peou to the north, and occupies both banks of the river 
Ava, as far as the frontiers of China. On the north-weft 
is Meckley, and on the Weft Aracan and Rofhaan. Ou 
the eaft it has the kingdom or country of Upper Siam, 
which begins at a {mall diftance eaitward from the city of 
Ava; a ridge of mountains feparating it from Burmah and 
Pegu. But the king of Burmah is now faid to pofiefs not 
only the country of Meckley, in addition to thole of Pegu 
and Burmah, but alfo the whole tra& which lies on the north 
of it, between China, Thibet, and Afam. According to 
colonel Symes, to whom we are much indebted for our 
knowledge of the Birman empire, it appears to include the 
{pace between the gth and 26th degrees of north latitude, 
and between the g2d and 107th degrees of eaft longitudes 
about 1050 geographical miles in length, amd 6co in 
breadth. Such are the afcertainable limits from the Birman 
accounts; but it is probable that their dominions ftretch 
ftill farther to the north. The breadth, however, often 
varies, and is in many places very inconfiderable, on what 
is called the eaftern peninfula. ‘To the north this empire ts. 
feparated by mountains from Afam, and further to the ealt, 
it borders on Thibet and China. On the weft it is divided 
from the Britifh dominions in Bengal by a range of moun- 
tains, and the little river Naaf; and the limit is continued, 
by the fea. But the fouthern and eaftern boundaries are 
fomewhat obfcure. If it be extended to the ninth degrea 
of latitude, it muft include a confiderable portion of the 
Malayan peninfula, or the province of Tenaflerem, and 
city of Mergui, formerly regarded as part of Siam ; and if,, 
on the eaft, it be extended to the 107th degree of longitude, 
it might be faid to comprehend almoft the whole of the 
country called India beyond the Ganges, as far as the 
mouths of the Japanefe river in Cambodia. But it does not, 
appear that Siam is regarded as a portion of the Birman. 
empire, and even in this cafe it would only extend to 103 
degrees. In this ftate of uncertainty, however, we mutt. 
fatisfy ourfelves with obferving, that this empire conftitutes 
the fifth grand native power in India, fince Hindooftan and 
Perfia have been divided, and may probably extend its 
authority over Laos and Cambodia, while it remains fepa- 
rated by deferts and ranges of lofty mountains from the 
united kingdoms of Cochinchina and Tonquin. 

Of the ancient ftate of the countries which now conftitute, 
this empire, our knowledge is very imperfe@. (See Cuer- 
sonesus.) With regard to their modern hittory, Col. 
Symes obferves, that we are indebted for our firft information. 
principally to the Portuguefe, who made themfelves matters 
of Malacca early in the 16th century. Accordingly the 
Portuguefe hiftorians inform us, that in the middle of this, 
century four powerful itates divided among them the re- 
gions that lie between the fouth-eaft province of Britifh 
India, Yunan in China, and the eaftern fea; and that their 
territories, befides fome intervening lands belonging to petty 
independent princes, extended from Caffay and Afam on the. 
oN.W. as far to the S. E. as the ifland of Junkfeylon. Thefe, 
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tations were known to Europeans by the names of Aracan, 
Ava, Pegu, and Siam; which fee refpetively. Fhe empire 
ef Ava, as it was called, is fituated eaftward of Aracan, and 
feparated from it by a ridge of lofty mountains. (See Ara- 
can.) On the N.W. it is divided from the kingdom of 
Caifay by the river Keen-duem ; on the north it is bounded 
by mountains, and petty independent principalities, that lie 
contiguous to Afam; on the north-eaft and eaft it touches 
on Chinaand North Siam ; and on the fouth its limits have 
been fo variable, that it is not eafy to define them. The 
city of Prome, or Pee, feems to be the original aud natural 
boundary of the Birman empire, though by conqueits it has 
been extended much farther to the fouth, Pegu is the 
country fouthward of Ava, which occupies the fea-coaft as 
far as Mariaban. (See Pecu.) The kingdom of Siam ex- 
tended to the fouth as far as Junkfeylon, eaft to Cambodia 
and Laos, and north to Ozemee, probably the Chiamee of 
Loubere, and Yunan in China. (See Siam.) Thefe 
boundaries, however, may be confidered more as the claim 
than the actual poffeffion of each ftate; whilft alternate 
victory and defeat have occalionally extended and contraéted 
their dominions. From the Portuguefe we learn, that the 
Birmans, though formerly fubje@& to the king of Pegu, be- 
came afterwards matters of Ava, and caufed a revolution in 
Pegu about the middle of the 16th century; extending their 
kingdom from Maravi, probably Mergui, near Tenaflerem, 
to the province of Yunan in China, about 800 miles from 
north to fouth, and 250 from eaft to weft. The influence 
of the Portuguefe, which was for fome time very confiderable 
in the Birman and Pegu countries, was fupplanted by the 
Dutch; and it appears that, in the beginning of the 17th 
century, both the Englifh and Dutch had obtained fettle- 
ments in various parts of the Birman dominions, which were 
forfeited by the mifcondu& of the latter ; fo that Europeans 
of all nations were banifhed from Ava. The Englifh, how- 
ever, feveral years after this expulfion, were reinftated in 
their factories at Syriam and Ava, where they traded more 
as private merchants than on the part of the India company, 
in whofe fervice they were not regularly enrolled. The 
fupremacy of the Birmans over the Peguers continued till 
about the year 1740, when the latter, inhabiting the pro- 
vinces of Dalla, Martaban, ‘Tongo, and Prome, revolted, 
anda civil war enfued. In 1744, the Britifh factory at 
Syriam was deftroyed by the contending parties. At length 
the Peguers, by the affiftance of fome Europeans, who traded 
to their ports, gained feveral victories over the Biimans, 
particularly in the years 1750 and 1751; andin 1752 the ca- 
pital of Ava was invefted, and the Birmans, after a fhort fiege, 
compelled to furrender at difcretion. ‘The laft of along line of 
Birman kings was taken prifoner; but two of his fons were: 
fortunate enough to make their efcape to the Siamefe, where 
they were kindly received, and affured of fecurity and fuc- 
cour. Upon this conquett the principal inhabitants of the 
country about Ava acknowledged themfelves vafials to the 
vidtorious king of Pegu, and accepted the prefcribed oath. 
After fome time, Alompra, a Birman of low extraétion, 
who had been continued by the conqueror in the pofleffion 
of a {mall village called Monchaboo, determined to emanci- 
pate himfelf from the yoke of oppreflion. Accordingly, 
having aflembled 100 followers, on whofe fidelity and courage 
he couldrely, he attacked a band of 50 Pegu foldiers, who had 
been ftationed in Monchaboo, and put ‘every one of them to 
the fword ; and after feveral previous encounters with the: 
Pegu force difpatched againft him, he gained poffeffion of 
Ava in 1753. he conteft was ob{tinate and bloody ; but 
Alompra, purfuing his conquefts, founded the town of Ran- 
goon, or Diske sae figuityins “ viGtory atchieved ;”’ and 


foon after chaftifed the people of Caflay, who had revolted 
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from the Birman authority. In 1756 he blockaded the 
town of Syriam, which yielded to his arms ; and having de- 
prived the capital of any foreign aid by water, he advanced 
againft the city of Pegu, invefted it in January 1757, and 
in about three months took pofleffion of it. He then pro- 
ceeded to fubdue the countries to the eait of the city, as far 
as the Three Pagodas, which were the ancient boundary be- 
tween Pegu and Siam. Tiavoy, which was once an inde- 
pendent principality, and recognized as fuch by the Englith 
In 1753, has been fince added to the Birman poffeffions’ in 
this quarter. Alompra, triumphing in his fuccefs, deter- 
mined to chaftife the Siamefe, who had afforded an 
afylum to his rebellious fubjects; and for this purpofe he 
ordered a fleet to fail to Mergui, a fea-port belonging to the 
Siamefe, which foon furrendered ; and the capture of Mergui 
was followed by the conqueft of Tenafferem. ‘The next 
object of Alompra was the reduction of the capital of Siam; 
but whilit he was profecuting the fiege, he was feized witha 
diforder which proved fatal, and faved the Siamefe from de- 
ftruction, Alompra, apprifed of his approaching end, gave 
orders for a retreat ; when he had arrived within two days” 
march of Martaban, on the 15th of May 1760, he expired, 
very much to the regret and forrow of his fubjeéts, who re- 
garded him as their deliverer, and asa wife, powerful, and 
viétorious fovereign. By the prudence of his councils he 
fecured what his valour had acquired; he was not more 
eager for conquett than attentive to the improvement of his 
territories, and the profperity of his people; he iffued a 
fevere edi& again{t gambling, and prohibited the ufe of 
fpirituous liquors throughout his dominions; he reformed 
the courts of juftice ; he abridged the power of magiltrates, 
and forbade them to decide at their private houfes on criminal 
caufes, or on property where the amount exceeded a {pecified 
fum ; every proceis of importance was decided in public, and 
every decree regiftered. His reign was fhort but vigorous; 
and if his life had been prolonged, it is probable that his 
country would at this day have been farther advanced in na- 
tional refinement and the liberal arts. He did not live to: 
complete his 5oth year; his perfon, {trong and well propor- 
tioned, exceeded the middle-fize; and though his features were 
coarfe, his complexion dark, and his countenance faturnine, 
there was a dignity in his deportment that became bis high 
ftation. Alompra, the founder of the Birman empire, was 
fucceeded by his fon Namdogee Praw, who, after fupprefling 
feveral infurrections, died in 1764, and left an infant fon, 
Momien ; ‘whofe uncle Shembuan, fecond fon of Alompra, 
affumed firlt the regency, aud afterwards the diadem. Shem- - 
buan, having ufurped the royal power, diverted the national 
attention from his conduét, by declaring war againft Siam ; 
and two armies entered the country from the north and fouth, 
which, being united, defeated the Siamefe about feven or _ 
eight days’ journey from their capital. The confequence of 
this defeat was the immediate inveftiture of Siam by the 
Birmans ; and after a fiege of two months, the capitulation 
of the city. The king having withdrawn during the progrefs 
of the fiege, a Siamele governor was appointed, who took an 
oath of allegiance to the Birman monarchy, and engaged to - 
ay an annual tribute. The Chinefe, having planned the 
tbjugation of the Birman empire, and concerted meafures ~ 
for adding the dominion of the Jerawaddy and the fertile- 
plains of Ava to-their empire, advanced in the beginning of 
the year 1767, from the wettern frontiers of Yunan, with an 
army of 50,000 men, to accomplifh their object ; but they 
were met by the Birmans, and after a confli¢t which lafted 
three days, totally routed with very dreadful carnage. The ° 
lives of the captives were {pared for the benefit of the 
country ; various employments were afligned them; and they ‘ 
wereencouraged to marry Birman wives,and to confider ee -* 
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fJelyes as natives of the country. The Siamefe, however, 
though vanquifhed, remained unfubdued ; and the inherent 
enmity that fubfilts between thefe two nations will probably 
prevent either fervitude or alliance on the part of the one to 
the other, unlefs they are broken by fuch repeated defeats 
as muft nearly amount to extirpation, As foon as it was 
known that the Birmans had withdrawn into their own terri- 
tories, a Siamefe prince affumed the monarchy, and in 177 
defeated the Birmans, The king, who had pufillanimoufly 
abandoned his throne and people, is faid to have perifhed in 
the woods, probably by the dagger of the ufurper. Shem- 
buan, the Birman fovereign, who had rebuilt ancient Ava, 
the metropolis of the empire, which had fallen to ruin during 
the late commotions, purfued his favourite fcheme of extend- 
ing his conquefts towards the weit, and having advanced 
within two days’ march of Cofpore, the capital of Cachar, 
forced the raja of the province to {ubmit to his power, by 
the moft unequivocal proofs of vaflalage, according to the 
cuftom of the country. Shembuan died at Ava in 1776, 
and was fucceeded by his fon Chenguza, whofe tyrannical 
condué occafioned a confpiracy, at the head of which was 
Shembuan Minderagee Praw, the younger brother of the de- 
ceafed Shembuan, and the prefent monarch. Chenguza was 
flain in 1781, and fell unlamented, as he had lived defpifed. 
Among other atts of favage cruelty, with which he is 
charged, one is his conduét towards his fecond wife, the 
daughter of one of the Attawoons, or privy-counfellors, of 
his court, a young woman endowed with virtue, beauty, and 
various accomplifhments. Under the impulfe of fudden rage, 
he accufed her of infidelity, and without allowing time for 
cool judgment, pronounced fentence of immediate death. 
Accordingly the trembling and irnocent victim was dragged 
from the palace, and inclofed ina fack of {carlet cloth, richly 
ornamented; thus confined, fhe was put on board a boat, 
when the fack being fufpended between the narrow necks of 
two earthen jars, the whole was funk in the deepeft part of 
the river Jerawaddy. Her afllided father, overwhelmed with 
anguifh and deprived of all his offices, retired in defpair to 
the city of Chagaing ; and waited the opportunity that 
foon after occurred, of being avenged. When Chenguza 
was forcing his way towards the royal palace, the Attawoon 
fnatched a fabre from an attendant officer, and at one ftroke 
cut him through the bowels, and laid him breathlefs at his 
feet ; nor did any perfon offer to prevent or avenge the cruel 
tyrant’s death. Shembuan Minderagee withdrew the feat 
ef government from Ava, and founded a new city called 
Ummerapoora; which fee. The Birman coaquefts having 
- already been extended as far as Mergui to the fouth, and 
feveral of the uorthern provinces which formerly belonged 
to Siam, having been reduced to fubjection, and tribute, 
Shembuan Minderagee, obferving the fupinenefs of the rajah 
of Arraean, and the unwarlike difpofition of his fubje@ts, and 
allured by the fertility of its foil, and its aptitude for com- 
merce, determined to invade the country, and to annex it as 
an appendage to the Birman crown. Accordingly, in 1783, 
this conquelt was effeGed. (See Arracan.) The Birman 
arms were next direéted towards Siam. Although the Bir- 
-mans could not retain poffeffion of its inland parts, they main- 
tained their dominion over the fea-coaft ; fo that all the ports 
on the weftern fhore of the peninfula, as far as Mergui, in 
N. lat. 12° 20’, contimued fubje& to them. But they fill 
wifhed to obtain the ifland of Junkfeylon, which would give 
. them the entire dominion of the weitern coait, as far as the ter- 
ritories of the Malay prince of Queedah, and not only enable 
them to monopolizethe commerce of the peninfula, but prevent 
the Siamefe from a communication with India by any other 
channel than that of the gulf of Siam. A fleet was fitted 
eut in 1785 for fubduing this ifland; but the enterprife 


failed. The Birman monarch, mortified by the difappoint= 
ment of his views, refolved as fpeedily as poffible to repair 
the difgrace ; and for this purpofe he marched in the {pring 
of 1786, from his capital at the head of 30,000 men, witha 
train of 20 field-pieces, which army was fupported by a fleet 
of 16 fhips, that blocked up the harbour of Junkfeylon, 
The fovereign, fanguine 1n his expeétations, had fearcely 
entered the Siamefe territories, before he was oppoted by 
the king of Siam, and, after a furious engagement, com- 
pletely routed. In the commencement of the enfuing year, 
the Siamefe invaded the viceroyalty of Martaban, which com- 
prehends within its jurifdiction Tavoy, Mergui, and_all the 
Birman poffefiions towards the fouth; but having laid unfue- 
cefsful fiere to Tavoy, they were obliged to retreat and 
abandon the enterprife. In 1793 overtures for peace were made 
on the part of the Siamefe; and they were followed by a nego- 
ciation, which f{peedily terminated in the ratification of «a 
treaty highly favourable to the Birman interefts. By this 
compat, the Siamefe ceded to the Birmans the weftern ma- 
ritime towns as far as Mergui; thus yielding to them entire 
poffeflion of the coaft of Tenafferem, and the two important 
ports of Mergui and Tavoy; which were acquifitions of 
great moment, confidered either in a political or commercial 
light. From this ftatement it appears, that the Birman em- 
pire can fcarcely be computed to extend beyond the 102d 
degree of longitude, and that only in the part to the north 
of Siam. The Birmans are indifputably pre-eminent among 
the nations which inhabit the vait peninfula that feparates 
the gulf of Bengal from the Chinefe fea; they poffefs a terri- 
‘tory equal in extent to the German empire; and they are 
bleffed with a falubrious climate, and a foil capable of pro- 
ducing almoft every article of luxury, convenience, and com-= 
merce, which the eaft canfupply. After their treaty with 
the Siamefe, they enjoyed the pleafing profpe@ of a long 
exemption from the miferies of war; but their pride and re- 
fentment embroiled them in frefh troubles before they had 
time to profit by the advantages of peace, and threatened to 
excite again{t them a foe more formidable than the Chinefe, 
Arracaners, Peguers, Siamefe, and Caffayers. The Birman 
monarch, conceiving that the piratical banditti who infeft 
the Broken iflands, and commit various depredations to the 
Injury of trade, were proteGted by the Britifh flag, and that 
they fought refuge in the Britifh diftricts, ordered a body of 
5000 men to enter the territories of the company, in order to 
feize the delinquent fugitives, and he ftationed an army of 
20,000 men at Arracan for the purpofe of fupporting this 
detachment. As the Birmans had made no previous appli-~ 
cation for redrefs in a pacific way, a ftrong detachment was 
formed at the preiidency, and entrufted to the conduc of 
major-general Erikine, for refilting this aggreflion. On the 
approach of the Britifh general, the Birman chief propofed 
terms of accommodation, ftipulating for the furrender of the 
fugitives as the bafis of the agreement. The general declined 
all treaty whilft the Birmans continued on Englifh ground ; 
but after a reprefentation of the cafe made in perfon by-the 
Birman chief, he gave hopes, that if the Birmaus peaceably 
retired, the governor-general would inititute a regular in« 
quiry into the grievance which was the fubje& of complaint. 
The Birman chief, profefling his reliance on the declaration 
of general Erfkine, agreed to withdraw his troops, and con- 
ducted his retreat in the moft orderly manner. ‘The matter 
was afterwards inveltigated, and the guilt of the delinquents 
being fatisfaGtorily proved, they were delivered over to their 
own laws, by whofe fentence two out.of the three that had 
been accufed underwent capital punifhment. The amicable 
termination of this difference afforded favourable opportunity 
for acquiring a more accurate knowledge than had hitherto 
been obtained, of a people, whofe fituation, extent of terri- 
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tory, and commercial connexions with Britith India, rendered 
a liberal intercourfe with them highly defirable. The trade 
between Calcutta, Madras, and Rangoon, the principal Bir- 
man port, had of late years fo rapidly increafed, as to become 
an obje€t of national importance: more particularly on ac- 
count of the teak timber, the produce of Ava and Pegu, 
whence Calcutta and Madras draw all their fupplies of wood 
for fhip building and for various other purpofes. A com- 
merce in one article fo effential, and on a general fcale fo ex- 
tenfive, as to require an annual return of Indian commodities 
to the amount of 200,000]. was an object well worth culti- 
vating. With this view fir John Shore (now lord Teign- 
mouth) thought proper, in 1795, to fend a formal deputation 
to the Birman court. The particulars of this embafly are 
defcribed by Col. Symes. with whom the condu& of it was 
entruited. “ The Birmans,”’ fays this writer, ‘under their 
prefent monarch, are certainly rifing faft in the fcale of 
oriental nations; aad it is to be hoped, that a long refpite 
from foreign wars will give them leifure te improve their 
natural advantages. Knowledge increafes with commerce ; 
and as they are not fhackled by any prejudices of catts, re- 
firicted to hereditary occupations, or forbidden from partici- 
patiag with ftrangers in every focial bond, their advancement 
will, in all probability, be rapid. At prefent, fo far from 
being in a ftate of intellectual darknefs, although they have 
not explored the depths of {cience, nor reached to excellence 
in the finer arts, they yet have an undeniable claim to the 
charaéter of a civilifed and well inftru¢ted people. Their 
laws are wife, and pregnant with found morality; their po- 
lice is better regulated than in moft European countries ; 
their natural difpofition is friendly and hofpitable to 
ftrangers; and their manners rather expreffive of manly 
candour, than courteous diffimulation: the gradations of 
rank, and the refpe¢t due to ftation, are maintained with a 
ferupulofity which never relaxes. A knowledge of letters is 
fo widely diffufed, that there are no mechanics, few of the 
peafantry, or ever the common watermen (ufually the mott 
illiterate clafs\, who cannot read and write in the vulgar 
tongue.. Few, however, are verfed in the more erudite 
volumes of fcience, which, containing many Shanfcrit terms, 
- and often written in the Pali text, are (like the Hindoo 
Shafters) above the comprehenfion of the multitude; but 
the feudal fyftem, which cherifhes ignorance, and renders 
man the property of man, {till operates as a check to civi- 
lization and improvement. ‘This is a bar which gradually 
weakens, as their acquaintance with the cuftoms and man- 
ners of other nations extends: and unlefs the rage of civil 
difcord be again excited, or fome foreign power impofe an 
alien yoke, the Birmans bid fair to be a profperous, wealthy, 
and enlightened people.” 

The prefent capital of the Birman empire is Ummerapoora, 
and one of its chief ports is Rangoon; which fee refpeé- 
ively. Its other principal towns will occur in the courfe 
of this work. See Arracan, Ava, Chagaing, Martaban, 
Merghi, Monchaboo, Munnipoora, Pagahm, Pegu, Per- 
faim, Prome, Syriam, Tenaflerem, Tavoy, &c. he chief 
rivers of this couztry are Irrawaddy, or the river of Ava 
(fee Ava), whofe numerous mouths aud {treams very amply 

rovide the means of inland navigation, Keenduem, Maygue, 
Pitang, and Thaluan. Its lakes are numerous; amon 
which one of the principal is Tounzaraahn, The highet 
range of mountains is probably that which lies on the fron- 
tiers of Thibet. The other ranges pafs north and fouth, 
except a {mall range running eaft and weft, which fup- 
plies the fources of the river of Pegu; but their names are 
not known, except that of Anoupec, between Ava and 
Arracan. The forefts are large and numerous: and fupply 
almofl every defcription of timber that is known in Hin- 
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dooftan; and about four days’ journey to the north of the 
capital firs grgw in abundance; but the principal tree of 
thefe foreits is the teak, which flouvrifhes in many parts of 
the empire, to the north as well as to the fouth of the ca- 
pital. The forefts, as well as the mountains, of the interior, 
and, in general, of the whole northern frontier, remain uas 
explored: and the tigers that infeft them, prevent their be- 
ing particularly examined. 

The prefent fovereign ofthe Birman empire affumes the 
title of “ Boa,’’ or emperor; and though the form of go- 
vernment be defpotic, yet he is accuftomed to coafult a 
council of ancient nobles. -There is no country of the Fatt 
in which the royal eftablifhment is arranged with more mi- 
nute attention than in the Birman court ; itis {fplendid with- 
out being wafteful, and nunierous without confufion. The 
queen and princes have the title of ‘ Praw,’? which is both 
a fovereign and a facerdotal appeliation ; and is frequently 
ufed by an inferior when addreffing his fuperior. In the 
application of this term, it has been fuggefted, that there is 
an obvious analogy between the Birmans and the ancient 
Egyptians. ‘ Phra,” it is faid, was the proper name under 
which the Egyptians firlt adored the fun, before it received 
the allegorical appellation of Ofiris, and they conferred this 
title on their kings and on their priefts. It has been further 
conjectured, that the title of “* Pharaoh,” given to fuccef- 
five kings of Egypt, isa corruption of the word ‘ Phraw,”? 
or “ Praw,”’ in its original fenfe fignifying the fun, and ap- 
plied to the fovereign and priclthood, as the reprefentatives 
on earth of that {plendid luminary. However this be, 
« Praw” isa princely title in the Birman empire. The elder 
fon of the king is denominated ** Engy Teekien,”’ or « Engy 
Praw,” or prince royal; and as the crown defcends to the 
male heirs ina direét line, the fon takes precedence of his 
uncles. Next in rank to the princes of the blood royal are 
the ‘* Woongees,”’ i, e. bearers of the great burthen, who 
are the chief minifters of itate. Their eitablifhed number is 
four, and they conftitute the great council of the nation. 
They fit in the ‘* Lotoo,”’. or imperial hall of confultation, 
every day, except the Birman fabbath; they iffue mandates 
to the “* Maywoons,”’ or viceroys of the differeat provinces ; 
they controul every department of the ftate, and govern the 
empire in fubordination to the king, whofe will is abfolute, 
and whofe power is undefined. With thele are affociated, 
for the purpofes of deliberation, and of the execution of* 
public bufinefs, four other officers, called “ Woondocks,” 
whofe authority is very inferior and limited... The views and 
wifhes of the Woongees are frequently counteracted by the 
interference of the four ‘¢ Attawoons,”? or minifters of the 
interior, who are feleéted by the king to be his privy-coun- 
fellors, from an opinion of their talents and integrity, and 
who have accefs to him at all times, which isa privilege 
which even the principal Woongce does not enjoy. There 
are feveral other fubordinate officers, by whom the affairs 
of government, in its various departments, are tranfacted. 
There are alfo Woons of the queen’s houfehold, and of that 
of the prince-royal; and each of the junior princes has a 
diftin& eftablifhment. The Birman government has no 
hereditary dignities or employments ; for.on the demife of 
the poffeffor, all honours and offices revert. to the crown. 
The order of nobility has different degrees, diftinguiflied by 
the number of ftrings, or {mall chains, that compofe the 
*¢ tfaloe,” or chain, which is the badge of the order. .No 
fubje& is ever honoured with a higher degree than 125 and 
the king alone wears 24. Rank among the Birmans is indi- 
cated by every article of ufe and of ornament; the fhape of 
the beetle-box, which is carried. by an attendant after a per- 
fon of diftin€tion wherever he goes, his ear-rings, cap of cere 
mony, horfe-furniture, and even the metal of which his fpit 
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-ting-pot and drinking cup are made, fpecify and diftinguith 
tthe feveral gradations of fociety ; and a perfon who aflumes 
the infignia of a degree, which is not his legitimate right, is 
fubject to certain penalties. The court drefs of the Birman 
nobility coniifts of a long robe, of flowered fatin or velvet 
reaching to the ancles, with aa open.collar and loofe fleeves; 
over this hangs from the fhoulders a fearf, or flowing mantle; 
and on the head is worn a hich cap of velvet, either plain, or 
of filk embroidered with flowers of gold, according to the 
rank of the wearer. Ear-rings are alfo a part of male drefs; 
perfons of condition ufe tubes of gold about three inches 
long, and of the thicknefs of a large quill, expanding at the 
end like the mouth of a {peaking trumpet; others wear a 
heavy mafs of gold, beaten intoa plate, and rolled up, which 
Zorms a large orifice in the lobe of the ear, and by its weight 
drags it down to the extent fometimes of two inches. The 
rank of the females is alfo diftinguifhed by their drefs. The 
hair, which is tied in a bunch at the top of the head, and 
bound round witha fillet, has its peculiar and difcriminating 
embreidery and ornaments. Over a fhort fhift, which 
reaches to the pit‘of the ftomach, and is drawn tight by 
itrings, fo as to fupport the breatts, is a loofe jacket with 
clofe fleeves; and round the waift is rolled a long piece of 
filk er cloth, reaching to the feet, and fomctimes trailing to 
the ground. When women of condition go abroad, they 
put ona filk fafh, refembling along ihawl, which croffes 
their bofom, and is thrown over the fhoulders, gracefully 
flowing on each fide. Women in full drefs, ftain the palms 
of their hands and their nails of a red colour, for which they 
ufe a vegetable juice, and ftrew on their bofoms powder of 
fandal wood, or of a bark called funneka, with which fome 
rub their faces. Both men and women tinge the edges of 
their eyelids and their tecth with black. Men of rank wear, 
in common drefs, a tight coat with long fleeves, made of 
muflin or of very fine nankeen, which is manufactured in the 
country ; alfo a filk wrapper that encircles the waift; but 
the working clafs are naked to the middle, except that in 
the cold feaion they ufe a mantle or veft of European broad 
cloth, which is highly prized. 

With regard to religion, the Birmans are Hindoos, not as 
votaries of Brahma, but feGtaries of Boedh; which fee. The 
latter contend with the former forthe honour of antiquity, 
and are undoubtedly far more numerous. The Cingleze in 
Ceylon are Boodhiits of the purer clafs; and the Birmans 
acknowledge that they originally received their religion from 
thatifland, which they call ‘* Zehoo.”? It was brought, fay 
tne Rhahaans, firlt from Zehoo to Arracan about 600 years 
ago, and thence was introduced into Ava, and probably into 
China; for the Birmans confidently affert, that the Chinefe are 
Boodhifts. However this be, it isallowed, that the bonzes 
of China, like the Rhahaans of Ava, wear yellow as the 
facerdotal colour, and that in many of their cuitoms and 
ceremonies we may trace a very ftriking fimilitude. What- 
ever may be the antiquity of the worfhip of Booch, the wide 
extent of its reception is unqueftionable. The Birmans be- 
lieve in the metempfychofis, and that, after having under- 
gone a certain number of tran{fmigrations, their fouls will at 
laft be received into their paradife on the mountain of Meru, 
which is the celeftial north pole of the Hindoos, round 
which they place the garden of Indra, and which they de- 
feribe as the feat of delights. The Birmans regard mercy 
as the chief attribute of the deity ; and they worfhip God by 
extending mercy to all his creatures. Of the religious 
buildings appropriate to the Birman worthip, the temple of 
Shoedagon, or Dagoung, near Rangoon, that of Shoe- 
madoo at Pegu, and that of Syriam, are the moft confider- 
able. (See Rancoon, Pecu, and Syriam.) Their prieits 
are denominated Rhahaans ; and they have numerous kioums 


or convents which differ in their flru€ture from commen 
houfes, and much refemble the architecture of the Chinefe. 
They are made entirely of wood ; the roof is compofed of 
different ftages, fupported by ftrong pillars ; the infide com- 
prehends one large hall; the whole houfe is open at the 
fides; fome of them are curioufly carved with various fym- 
bolic reprefentations of the divinity. They have no apart- 
ments for the private recreation of the Rhahaans; publicity 
being the prevailing fyftem of the condu& of the Birmans, 
who admit of no fecrets either in church or ftate. The 
convents in the neighbourhood of Rangoon are very nume- 
rous ; and hence it appears that the number of Rhahaans, 
and of Phonghis, prielts of an inferior order, vulgarly called 
Tallapoins, muft be very confiderable, amounting to 1500. 
Like the Carmelites, they go barefooted, and have their 
heads fhaven, on which they never wear any covering. The 
only colour of the garments worn by the priefthood is 
yellow: the greateft part of their bodies is covered with 
along loofe cloke, that is wrapped round them ; they pro- 
fefs celibacy, and abitinence from every fenfual gratification. 
The prefcribed punifhment for a Khahaan dete¢ted in an act 
of incontinence, is expulfion and public difgrace. The de- 
linquent is feated on an afs, and his face is daubed with 
black paint interfperfed with fpots of white; and he is thus 
led through the ftreets, with a drum beating before him, and 
afterwards turned out of the city. But fuch inftances of 
degradation rarely occur. The juniors are reftricted from wan- 
dering about licentioufly, either by day or night; nor can any 
go abroad without permiffion from the prior of the convent. 
The Rhahaans never perform zeny of the common functions 
of life, which would tend to divert them from the abftra&t 
contemplation of the divine eflence. They perambulate the 
town at the dawn of the morn in order to colleét fupplies 
for the day: and thefe ufually confift of boiled rice mixed 
with oil, dried and pickled fifh, {weetmeats, fruit, &c. In 
their walks they never raife their eyes from the ground, nor 
do they even ftop to folicit donations, and feldom éven look 
at their benefactors, who are more defirous to beftow than 
they are to receive. The Rhahaans eat only once a day, 
at the hour of noon ; and their {uperfluous provifions they 
diftribute‘among the indigent ftrangers, or the poor {cholars, 
who daily attend them to be inftruGed in letters, and taught 
their religious and moral duties. The Rhahaans are never 
known to take any public and active part in politics or in war; 
and asthe Birmans and Peguers profefs the fame religion, 
the conquerors, whoever they were, equally refpected the 
minifters of their faith. The head of the Rhahaans at Rah- 
goon, or the ‘ Seredaw,’? lives in a haudfome monattery 
about half a mile from the town: and values himilelf very 
much on the facerdotal titles, conferred on him by the pre- 
feut and late king, and which he oftentatioufly difplays 
engraven on iron plates. There were formerly nunneries 
of virgin prieftefles, who, like the Rhahaans, wore yellow 
garments, cut off their hair, and devoted themfelves to chaf- 
tity and religion; but thefe focieties have been long fince 

abolifhed, as being injurious to the population of the ftate. 
The dacs of the Birmans are infeparable from their reli- 
gion: and, like the latter, of Hindoo extraction. They 
profefs to have derived them from Menu, the grandfon of 
ramah, the firft of created kings, who received the facred 
Binciples on which they are founded by divine revelation, 
and who promulgated the code. Numerous commentaries 
on Menu were compofed by the Munis, or old philofophers, 
whofe treatifes con{titute the ‘‘ Dherma Saltra,”’ or body of 
law. The code of Gentoo laws, tranflated by Mr. Halhed 
is faid to be a compilation from the different commentaries 
on Menu. ‘Thefe laws, as well as the religion of the Bir- 
mans, found their way into the Ava country from Aracan, 
é and 
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and came originally from Ceylon, about 600 years age. The 
Birman fyftem of jurifprudence ts replete with found mora- 
lity ; and is diftinguifhed above any other Hindoo commen- 
tary for perfpicuity and good fenfe. It provides {pecifically for 
almoft every kind of crime that can be committed, and adds 
an ample chapter of precedents and decifions to guide the 
inexperienced in cafes of doubt and difficulty. ‘The trial by 
ordeal, however, is difgraceful to this code; but it prevails 
in all countries where the Hindoo religion is profefled, and 
is as ancient as their records. An inftance of the exercife of 
this mode of trialis mentioned by colonel Symes. T'wo wo- 
men having litigated a {mall property in a court of juiice ; 
and the judges finding it difficult to decide the queition of 
right, it was agreed to refer the matter to the iffue of an or- 
deal. The parties, attended by the officers of the court, the 
Rhahaans, and a multitude of people, repaired to a tank, 
or pond. After certain prayers and ceremonials of a puri- 
fying nature, the two litigants entered the pond and waded 
in it, till the water reached as high as their breafts; they 
were accompanied by two or three men, one of whom placed 
them clofe to each other, and put a board on their heads, 
which he prefled down till they were both immerfed at the 
fame inftant. After continuing out of fight for about one 
minute and a half, one of them being nearly fuffocated, 
raifed her head, whilft the other continued to fit upon her 
hams at the bottom, but was immediately lifted up by the 
man ; after which an officer of the eourt pronounced judg- 
ment in ber favour, and of the equity of the decifion none 
of the bye-ftanders feemed to entertain the fmalleft doubt. 
This praétice, however, and that of imprecation, are now lof. 
ing ground, and have of late years been difcountenanced 
by the judicial courts both of India and Ava. Laws dic- 
tated by religion are in general confcientioufly admimftered. 
The criminal jurifprudence of tke Birmans is lenient in parti- 
cular cafes, but rigorous in others. Whoever is found guilty 
of an undue aflumption of power, or of any crime that in- 
dicates a treafonable intent, is punifhed by the fevereft ter- 
tures. The firft commiffion of theft does not incur the pe- 
naity of death, unlefs the amount ftolen be above 800 kat, 
or tackal, #.¢. about 1co]., or attended with circumftances 
of atrocity, fuch as murder, or mutilation. In the former 
cafe, the culprit has a round mark imprinted on each cheek 


by gunpowder and pundtuation, and on his breaft the word » 


thief, with the article ftolen; for the fecond offence he is 
deprived of an arm; but the third inevitably produces capi- 
tal punifhment. Decapitation is the mode by which crimi- 
nals fuffer, and in the performance of it the Birman execu- 
tioners are exceedingly fkilful. The official hail of juttice, 
where the members of provincial governments, and all muri- 
cipal officers, are accultomed to affemble for the tranfaétion 
of public bufinefs, in various parts of the Birman empire, is 
denominated Rhoom. Every man of high rank in the em- 
pire is a magiftrate, and has a place of this defcription and 
name contiguous to his dwelling ; but it is always on the 
outfide of the inclofure of his court-yard, and not furrounded 
by any fence or railing, in order to manifeft publicity, and 
fhew that it is the feat of majefty and juftice, to which all 
mankind may have free accefs. ei WE 

The population of the Birman dominions is not eafily af- 
certained with accuracy; hut Col. Symes was informed, by 
a perfon on whofe teftimony he could rely, that the number 
of cities, towns, and villages in the empire amounts to 8200, 
without including the recent addition of Arracan. Suppof- 
ing, therefore, each town, on an average, to contain 300 
houfes, and each houfe 6 perfons, the refult will give a po- 
pulation of 14,400,e00. Few of the inhabitants, he fays, 
live in folitary habitations, but moftly form themf{elves into 
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{mall focieties ; fo that their dwellings thus collected com- 
pote their Ruas, or villages; and therefore he concludes 
that if their number, including Arracan, be reckoned at 17 
millions, it will not exceed the truth. 

With regard to the military and naval force of the Bir- 
mans, we may obferve, that though every man in the king- 
com is hable to military fervice, and war 1s deemed the moft 
honourable occupation, the regular military eftablifhment is 
very inconfiderable. When an army is to be raifed, a man- 
date iflues from the golden palace to all viceroys of pra- 
vinces, and miougees of diltriéts, requiring a certain number 
of men at an appointed day ; and the levy is proportioned to 
the population of the province or diftri&, efimated by the 
number of iis regiltered houfes. Every two, three, or four, 
houfes are required to furnifh one recruit, or to pay 300 
tackal, or about gol. or 451. in money. This recruit is 
fupplied by government with arms and ammunition, but has 
no pay. ‘he families of thefe confcripts are retained in the 
diftrit which they inhabit as hoftages for the good conduct 
of the foldier ; and in cafe of defertion, or treachery, his 
wife, children, or parents are dragged forth to executions 
nay, cowardice fubje€ts the family of the delinquent to ca~ 
pital punifhment. The infantry and cavalry compofe the 
regular guards of the king; the former are armed with muf- 
kets and fabres, and the latter with a {pear about feven or 
eight feet long, which they manage on horfeback with great 
dexterity. The royal magazines are faid to contain 20,000 
firelocks, which are of a very indifferent kind. ‘The molt 
refpe&table part of the Birman military force is their efta- 
blifhment of war-boats. The king can command, at a very 
fhort notice, 500 of thefe veflels, whicl are formed out of 
the folid trunk of the teak tree, excavated partly by firey 
and partly by cutting; the largeft of them are from 80 to 
100 feet long, and 8 feet broad, and they carry from 50 to 
60 rowers. The prow is folid, and has a flat furface, on 
which is mounted a piece of ordnance. Each rower is pros 
vided with a {word ard a lance ; and befides the boatmen, 
there are ufually 30 foldiers, who are armed with. mufkets. 
The attack of thefe gun-boats is very impetuous; and thofe 
who conduct them advance to a@ion with a war-fong, by 
which they regulate the ftrokes of their oars, encourage one 
another, and daunt their adverfaries ; and when they grap- 
ple, the action becomes very fevere, as thefe people poflefs 
fingular courage, ftrength, and aGivity. As the veffels lie 
low in the water, their principal danger is that of being run 
down by a larger boat ftriking on their broadfide. The 
largeft of thete war-boats, which are managed with furprif- 
ing dexterity, both in advancing and retreating, as well as 
in the time of action, do not draw more than three feet of 
water, The proper weapons of the country are the fpear, 
the javelin, which is thrown from the hand, the crofs-bow, 
and the fabre;. the latter of which is ufed by the Birmans, 
not only as an implement of war, but for various purpofes 
of manual labour. 

The revenue of the Birman empire arifes from one-fourth 
of all produce, and of all foreign goods imported ito the 
country. However, as grants to princes of the blood, great 
officers of ftate, and provincial governors, are made in pro- 
vinces, cities, villages, and farms, the rent of which they 
collet for their own benefit, and money is feldom difburfed 
from the royal coffers, the Birman fovereign poffelfes im- 
menfe treafures. 

The climate of every part of the Birman empire appears to 
be diftinguifhed by its falubrity; and the natives are healthy 
and vigorous. In this refpeé&t they poffefs a decided pre- 
eminence over the enervated natives of the Eaft; nor are the 
inhabitants of any country capable of greater bodily exer- 
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tions than the Birmans, The feafons are regular, and the 
extremes of heat and cold are feldom experienced ; at leaft, 
the duration of that intenfe heat, which immediately pre- 
cedes the commencement of the rainy feafon, is fo fhort, 
that the inconvenience of it is very little felt. The forefts, 
however, like fome other woody and uncultivated parts of 
India, are extremely peftiferous ; and an inhabitant of the 
champaign country confiders a journey thither as inevitable 
deftruGtion. The wood-cutters, who are a particular clafs 
of men, born and bred in the hills, are {aid to be unhealthy, 
and feldom attain longevity. 

The /oil of the fouthern provinces of the Birman empire is 
remarkable fertile, and produces as luxuriant crops of rice as 
are to be found in the fineit parts of Bengal. Towards the 
north the face of the country is irregular and mountainous ; 
but the plains and vallies, particularly near the river, are ex- 
ceedingly fruitful; they yield good wheat and the various 
kinds of fmall grain which grow in Hindooftan, together 
with moft of the efculent legumes and vegetables of India. 
Sugar-canes, tobacco of a fuperior quality; indigo, cotton, 
and the different tropical fruits, in perfection, are all indi- 
genous products of this country. Befides the teak-tree, 
which grows in many parts of the Birman empire, as well to 
the north of Ummerapoora, as in the fouthern country, 
there is almoft every defcription of timber that is known in 
India. The kingdom of Ava abounds in minerals ; fix days 
journey from Bamoo, which is a province near the frontiers 
of China, there are mines of gold and filver, called ** Ba- 
douem ;”’ there are alfo mines of gold, filver, rubies, and 
fapphires, at prefent open on a mountain near the Keenduem, 
called ** Woobolootaun ;”? but the moft valuable, and thofe 
which produce the fineft jewels, are in the vicinity of the ca- 
pital nearly oppofite to Keoum-meoum. Precious ftones 
are found in feveral other parts of the empire. The inferior 
minerals, fuch as contain iron, tin, lead, antimony, arfenic, 
fulphur, &c. occur in great abundance: amber, of a con- 
fiftence unufually pure and peliucid, is dug up in large quan- 
tities near the river: gold likewife is difcovered in the fandy 
beds of ftreams which defcend from the mountains. Between 
the Keenduem and the Irrawaddy, to the northward, there 
is a {mall river called ** Shoe Lien Kioup,” or the ftream of 
golden fand. Although the Ava empire produces no dia- 
monds and emeralds, it affords amethyfts, garnets, very 
beautiful chryfotites, jafper, loadftone, and marble: the 
quarries of the latter lie a few miles from Ummerapoora ; 
and it is equal in quality to the fineft marble of Italy, and 
admits of a polifh that renders it almoft tranfparent. The 
fale of marble is prohibited; but great quantities are con- 
fumed in the manufadiure of the images of Gaudma, which 
are fabricated in the city and diftri€& of Chagain ; however, 
the exportation of thefe marble divinities out of the kingdom 
is ftri€tly forbidden. 

The commerce of the Birman empire is very confiderable. 
An extenfive trade is carried on between the capital and Yu- 
nan inChina. The principal article of export from Ava is 
cotton, of which, it is faid, there are two kinds, one of a 
brown colour, of which nankeens are made, the other white, 
like the cotton of India. This commodity is tranfported up 
the Irrawaddy in large boatsas far as Bamoo, where it is bar- 
tered at the common ‘‘jee,”? or mart, with Chinefe mer- 
chants, and conveyed by the latter, partly by land, and 
partly by water, into the Chinefe dominions. Amber, ivo- 
ry, precious ftones, beetle mut, and the edible nefts brought 
from the eaftern archipelago, are alfo articles of commerce ; 
in return for which the Birmans procure raw and wrought 
tilks, velvets, gold leaf, preferves, paper, and fome utenfils 
ef hardware. The commerce between the capital and the 


fouthern parts of the empire is facilitated by the noble river 
that waters the country. Several thoufand boats are annue 
ally employed in tranfporting rice from the lower provinces 
to Ummerapoora and the northern diftri@s. Salt, and gna- 
pee, a kind of fith-fauce ufed with rice, are alfo articles of 
internal commerce, Articles of foreign importation are 
moftly conveyed up the Irrawaddy; and fome few are in~ 
troduced by way of Arracan. See Arracan. Among 
the articles of foreign trade, which have found their way into 
the Birman country, nothing is held in higher cftimation 
than the European glafs-ware imported into Rangoon from 
the Britifh fettlements in India, The Birmans are fo fenfi- 
ble of the advantages of commerce, and fo defirous of im- 
proving it, and of thus increafing population, which they 
confider as much more effential to the ftrength of a tare than 
the extent of its territory, that they have, of late years, tole~ 
rated all feG&s, Pagans and Jews, Muffulmen and Chriftians, 
the difciples of Confucius, and the worfhippers of fire, 
and invited ftrangers of every nation to refort to their 
ports; and being themfelves free from thofe prejudices 
of caft, which ‘hackle their Indian neighbours, they have 
permitted foreigners to intermarry and fettle among them. 
The children of ftrangers, whatever be the fe& to which 
they belong, born of a Birman woman, equally be- 
come fubjeéts of the ftate, and are entitled to the fame pro- 
tetion and privileges, as if they had {prung from a line of 
Birman anceltry. To Britifh India commercial intercourfe . 
with that part of the Birman empire called Pegu is of great 
importance. This intereft involves three diftin& objeéts ; 
that of fecuring from this quarter regular fupplies of timber 
for fhip-building ; that of introducing into the country as 
many of our manufa@tures as its conf{umption may require, 
and of endeavouring to explore a mart in the fouth-wett do- 
minions of China, by means of the great river Ava; and 
that of guarding with vigilance again{ft every incroachment, 
or advance, which may be made by foreign nations to divert 
the trade into other channels, and to obtain a permanent 
fettlement in a country fo contiguous to the capital of our 
poffeffions. The teak timber for the conftruétion of our 
fhips in that part of the world is an article peculiarly inter- 
efting ina political and commercial point of view. Some of 
the fineft merchant fhips at Calcutta have been lately built of 
this timber. Madras is alfofupplied from Rangoon with timber 
for all the common purpofes of domeftic ufe ; and even Bom- 
bay, although the coaft of Bombay is its principal ftorehoufe, 
finds it worth while annually to import a large quantity of 
planks from Pegu. Jt 1s alfo of importance, net only to 
promote the exportation of timber from the maritime towns 
of Pegu, but to difcourage the building of fhips in the Ran- 
goon river, in which the Birmans are making rapid progrefs. 
National fecurity and commercial advantage demand peculiar 
attention to both thefe circumftances. ‘The imports into 
Rangoon from the Britifh fettlements, in the year 1794-5, 
amounted, it is faid, to more than 12 lacks of rupees, or 
about 135,00ol.; and thefe confifted chiefly of coarfe piece 
goods, glafs, hardware, and broad cloth; and the returns 
were made almoft wholly in timber. The maritime parts of 
this great empire are commodious for fhipping, and better 
fituated for Indian commerce than thofe of any other power, 
Great Britain poffeffes the weltern fide of the bay of Ben- 
gal; the government of Ava, the eaftern. From the mouth 
of the Ganges to cape Comorin, the whole range of our 
continental territory, there is not a fingle harbour capable of 
affording fhelter to a veffel of 500 tons burthen; but Ava 
comprehends, within her extent of coaft, three excellent 
ports; Negrais, the moft fecure harbour in the bay: Ran- 
goon, and Mergui, each of which is equally convenient e 
muc 
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reuch more acceffible than the river of Bengal, whichis the 
only port in our poffefiion within the bay, The entrance 
into this is an intricate and dangerous channel; but, from 
the harbour of Negrais a fhip launches at once into the open 
bay, and may work tothe fouthward without any impedi- 
ment befides that which is occafioned by the monfoon. The 
Birman empire p.ffefles fuch a varicty of advantages refuit- 
ing from fituation, extent, produce, and climate, that it 
may be reckoned, among eaftern nations, {econd in import- 
ance to China alone; whillt, from its contiguity to Britifh 
India, it isto us of much greater confequence. To preferve 
a good correfpondence and a good underftanding with the 
court of Ava is therefore effential to our profperity. It is 
our intereft to maintain the independence of the Birmans, 
and to guard it from foreign encroachment; and then the 
Birmaa government will be united to ours in bonds of reci- 
procal amity and confideace. The refult of the embafly of 
Col. Symes, fent by our governor-general of India to the 
Kingdom of Ava in 1795, has been the eftablifhment of this 
kind of amity and friend{nip. To the memorial prefented on 
this occafion, the Birman monarch replied: “1, the king 
immortal, whofe philanthropy is univerfal, whofe anxiety for 
the bencfit and welfare of ail mankind never ceafes, dire, 
that all merchant fhips of the Englifh nation, who refort to 
Birman ports, fhall pay cultoms, charges, warehoufe hire, 
{earchers, &c. agreeably to former eftablifhed ufage. Eng- 
lith merchants are to be permitted to go to whatever part of 
the Birman dominions they think proper, cither to buy or 
to fell, and they are on no account to be ftopped, moletted, 
or opprefied; and they fhall have liberty to go to whatever 
part of the Birman dominions they choofe, for the purpofe 
of buying, felling, or bartering, &c. by themfelves or their 
agents; and it is further commanded, that they fhall be at 
liberty co fix a refident at Rangoon, &c. and that Englifh 
fhips driven into Birman ports by ftrefs of weather fhall be 
fupplied with ali neceffaries, &c. at the current rates of the 
country; and that the enemies of England, European as 
well as Indian, fhall not be allowed to purchafe warlike wea- 
pons, lead, and powder, which reftriGion is extended to all 
nations.”” 

The manufa@ures of the Birmans confift of cotton and 
filk, faltpetre and gunpowder, yarious kinds of pottery, 
and marble ftatues; they alfo excel in gilding, to which 
purpofe the greateft part of their gold is applied, and feveral 
other ornamental manufaGtures. Their edifices and barges 
are conftructed with fingular oriental ta{te and elegance; the 
mott remarkable edifice is the Shomadoo at Pegu. Their 
kioums and temples, which are numerous, exhibit a very 
rich and fantaitic kind of architeure; and their grand hall 
of audience, or Lotoo, at Ummerapoora, is as fplendid an 
edifice as can be well executed in wood. Many of their 
houfes are very fimple in their ftru€ture, and are ereGed in 
a day, or even in a few hours. ‘The requifite materials are 
bamboos, gra{s for thatching, and the ground rattan. The 
whole edifice is con{tructed without a fingle nail; a row of 
trong bamboos, from eight to ten feet high, are fixed firm 
in the ground, which form the outline, and are the fupport- 
ers of the building ; {maller bamboos are then tied horizon- 
tally, by ftrips of the ground rattan, to thefe upright pofts ; 
the walls, compofed of bamboo mats, are faftened to the 
fides with fimilar ligatures; bamboo rafters are quickly 
raifed, and a roof formed, over which thatch is fpread in 
regular layers, and bound to the wood by filaments of 
rattan; a floor of bamboo is next laid in the infide, ele- 
vated two or three feet above the ground; this grating is 
{upported on bamboos, and covered with mats and carpets. 
A houfe of this kind, fimple and expeditions in ite ftructure, 
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is neverthelefs a fecurity againft very inclement weather; and 
if it fhould chasce to be blown down by a tempett, the in- 
habitants might efcape without injury. ‘They have other 
buildings, however, of a fuperior kind; and they were for- 
merly conftru€ted of various figures, pyramidal, triangular, 
or feur-fided, furrounded with walls, and adorned with flow- 
ers and figures carved in wood, and built with arches. But 
the art of confruéting arches has been loft among the Bir- 
mans. From many buildings that now remain, it appears, 
that they could formerly conftruct excellent brick arches, 
both circular and gothic ; but now no one in the empire can 
be found fuficiestly fiilful to arch over the opening of a 
window. Mafonry has fallen into negle&t; the jealouty of 
the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the 
ufe of brick or ftone houfes. The Birmans have of late 
years made rapid progrefs in the art of building boats and 
fhips ; and thefe may be conftructed in the Rangoon river 
for one third lefs ‘than in the Ganges, and for nearly one 
half what they would coft at Bombay. It is faid, however, 
that the fhipsof Pegu are not fo firmly conftrudted as thole 
in our ports. The Birmans, like the Chincfe, have no coin; 
filver in bullion, and lead, are the current money of the 
country. What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, 1s 
the moft general piece of filver in circulation; it weighs ten 
pennyweights ten grains and three fourths; its fubdivitions 
are the tubbee, two of which make one moo; two moo one 
math; four math onetackal; and roo tackal amount to one 
vifs. Rice is fold by a meafure called Tayndaung, or batket, 
weighing 16 vifs, or about 56 pounds; and of meafurement 
there are feveral fubdivifions. The average price of rice at 
the capital is one tackal, rather more than half a crown, for 
a bafkec and a half. At Rangoon and Martaban, one tackal 
will purchafe four or five bafkets. The Birman mefares of 
length are a paul-gaut, or inch, 18 of which compofe the 
taim, or cubit. ‘The faundaung, or royal cubit (varying ac- 
cording to the will of the monarch), is equal to 22 inches; 
the dha, or bamboo, confifts of feven royal cubits; 1000 
dha make one Birman league, or dain, nearly equal to two 
Britifh miles and two furlongs; the league is alfo fubdivided 
into tenths. The Birmans divide their time as follows. The 
interval in which the finger can be raifed or deprefled, is 
called charazi; 10 charazi make one piaan; 6 piaan one bi- 
zana, or about aminute. The day of 24 hours, commenc- 
ing at noon, is divided into § portions, or yettee, of 3 
hourseach. Thefe divifions of time are afcertained by a ma- 
chine refembling the hour-glafs, and fometimes by a perfo- 
rated pan placed in a tub of water. They are announced by 
a ftrokeon an oblong drum, which is always kept near the 
dwelling of the chief magiftrate of the city, town, or village; 
it is commonly raifed on a high bamboo ftage, under a 
roof of matsto protect it from the weather. The Birmans, 
whatever way they acquired it, have the knowledge of. a fo- 
lar year, confifting of 365 days, and commencng on the 
18th day of April, But the common Birman year is lunar, 
and of courfe 11 days fhorter than the folar year ; it is di- 
vided into 12 months; but the Birman lunations confitt al- 
ternately of 29 and 3o days, occafioning a difference between 
the Newtonian and Birman lunar account of 8 hours and 48 
minutes. In order to complete a folar revolution, they in- 
tercalate in every third year a month of 30 days; in this third 
year the firft and third months have each 3o days inftead of 
29; they likewife fupprefs or pafs over a day, and by thefe 
the number of days in three folar years amounts to 1095. 
But every fourth year will occafion the difference of a day 
on account of our leap-year. © I'his, and fome other defects 
in their mode of compvtation, are fources of confufion; in 
order to remedy which, their ftyle, or mode of calculation, 
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has frequently been altered by arbitrary authority. The 
manner in which the Birman month is fubdivided is peculiar 
totheir nation, Inftead of reckoning the days progreffively 
from the commencement to the clofe of the month, they ad- 
vance no farther than the full moon, from which they re- 
cede by retrograde enumeration until the month is finifhed. 
‘The Birman month is divided into 4 weeks of 7 days each. 
The Sth day of the increafing moon, the 15th or full moon, 
the 8th of the decreating moon, and the lait day of the full 
moen, are religioufly oblerved by the Birmans as facred fef- 
tivals, On thefe hebdominal holidays no public bulinefs is 
tranfaéted in the Rhoom ; mercantile dealings are fufpended; 
handicraft is forbidden ; and the ftriGtly pious take no futte- 
nance between the rifing and the fetting of the fun. The 
Birman era is faid to commence in our year 638, and it ia 
that which is ufed by the philofophers at Siam ; and from 
them, as a more polifhed nation, it has pafled to the 
Birmans. 

The Birmans are very fond of poetry and mufic; the for- 
mer they call yeddos ; when repeated by a {cholar, it flows 
foft and mealured to the ear; fometimes in fucceffive, and 
often in alternate rhymes. ‘They have epic as well as reli- 
gious poems of high celebrity, and they are fond of writ- 
ig in heroic numbers the exploits of their kings and ge- 
nerals. 

Malic is a fcience which is held in confiderable eftimation 
throughout the Birman empire; and the royal library of 
Ummerapoora is faid to contain many valuable treatifes on 
the art. Some of the profeffional muficians difplay confider- 
able fkill and execution, and the fofter airs are pleafing even to 
an ear unaccuflomed to fuch melody. The principal inftru- 
ments are a foum, or harp, made of light wood, hollowed 
and varnifhed, refembling a canoe with a deck; at the ex- 
tremity a piece of hard wood is neatiy faftened, which tapers 
to the end, and rifes ina kind of curvature over the body of 
the harp; from this curvature, the ftrings, ufually made of 
wire, are extended toa bridge on the belly of the inilru- 
ment; it has two founding holes, one on each fide of the 
bridge. The fize of the foum varies from two to five feet in 
length. The turr refembles our violin; it has only three 
ftrings, and is played on with a bow. It is faid to be an 
original inftrument of the country. The pullaway is a com- 
mon flageolet. The kyzzoup is a collection of cymbals, 
fufpended in a bamboo frame. The patola, or guitar, is 
a curious in{ftrument, of the form of a crocodile in miniature; 
the body is hollow, with founding holes on the back; three 
itrings of wire extend from the fhoulder to the tail, and are 
fupported on bridges at each extremity ; the ftrings aretuned 
by means of pegs in the tail, to which they are faftened; it 
is played on by the finger, and is generally ufed to accom- 
pany the voice. The boundaw is a collection of drums, of 
oblong form and different fize, which-are fulpended perpendi- 
cularly in a wooden frame by leathern thongs. The whole 
machine is about five feet in diameter, and four feet high. 
The performer ftands in the centre, and beats on the drums 
with a fmall ftick, ‘This inftrument is always introduced in 
a full band, and much ufed in proceffions. The heem is 
the pipe of Pan, formed of feveral reeds neatly joined and 
founded by a common mouth- piece, and producing, when 
flilfully played on, a very plaintive melody. The Birmans 
are fond of finging and dancing ; and the three lait days of 
the folar year are commonly devoted to mirth and feftivity. 
At Pegu they have a theatre, which is an open court, {plen- 
didly illuminated by lamps and torches, and in which drama- 
tic performances are exhibited. Indeed, at all feftivals they 
have dramatic entertainments, confiting of mufic, dancing, 
and action, with a dialogue in recitative. The fubje&% is 


generally taken from the legends of their heroes, efpecially 
of Rama. The belt ators are faid to be natives of Siam ; 
and in one of thefe we are told that the dialogue was {pirited 
without cant, and the action animated without being extra- 
vagant; the dreffes of the principal performers were alfo 
fhewy and becoming. By way of interlude between the 
acts, a clownifh buffoon entertained the audience with a ree 
cital of different paflages, and by grimace and frequent alte- 
rations of tone and countenance, extorted loud peals of 
laughter from the fpectators. The Birmans delight in mi- 
micking, and are very expert in the praGtice, pofi:fling un- 
common verfatility of countenance. By pantomimic looks 
and geftures, they exhibit a matterly difplay of the paffions, 
making fudden tranfitions from pain to pleafure, from joy to 
defpair, from rage to mildnefs, from laughter to tears, and 
of varying the expreffion of terror and of idiotifm, with 
furprifing efie&. On the lat day of the Birman year, the 
17th ef April, there is a kind of fport that is univerfally: 
practifed throughout the Birman dominions, to wafh away 
the impurities of the paft year, and to commence the new 
year free from ftain. Women on this day are accuftomed to 
throw water on every mau they meet, which the men have 
the privilege of returning. This paftime is conducted with 
great decorum; and a woman who declines taking a part in 
it, is confidered as avowing her pregnancy, and paffes with- 
out moleftation. At the clofe of Lent, or during the whole 
feventh month, called Sadeen-guit, there are illuminations ; 
every houfe has ere€tcd by it a kind of malt, from which are 
fufpended one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a py 
ramid of lamps, at leaft 150 feet high, is fupported by a 
bamboo f{caffolding. At this time the nobles from all parts 
of the empire refort to court to pay their homage to the 
king. During the principal days and nights of thefe felti- 
vals, there is almoft a con{tant fucceffion of wreftling, dance 
ing, mulic, procefiions, fire-works, and theatrical enters 
tainments, 

The Birman alphabet confifts of 33 characters, having as 
many diftiné founds, exclufive of various marks and con- 
tractions, that fupply the place of long and fhort vowels, 
diphthongs, &c. hke the other alphabets of the Hindoo. 
clafs. It has no reprefentation of the vowel corref{ponding 
with our fhort a; this is neverthelefs to be pronounced after 
every fimple found cr confonant not fupplied with another 
vowel, unlefs it be forbidden by a mark of elifion placed 
over the letter, or excluded by the junGtion of two or more 
confonants. The Birmans write from left to right; and 
though they have no diftinguifhing interval between their 
words, they mark the paufes of a fentence and the full ftops. 
Their letters are diftin@, and their MSS. are in general very 
beautiful. It has been the opinion of fome of the moft en- 
lightened writers on the languages of the Eaft, that the 
‘¢ Pali,’ or facred language of the priefts of Boodh, is 
nearly, allied to the Shanicrit of the Bramins. The cha- 
racter in common ufe throughout Ava and Pegu is a round 
Nagari, derived from the fquare Pali, or religious text; it 
is formed of circles and fegments of circles, varioufly dif- 
pofed and combined, whiift the Pali, which is folely applied 
to purpofes of religion, is a fquare letter, chiefly confift- 
ing of right angles. Their common books, like thofe of 
the Hindoos in the fouthern parts of India, are compofed 
of the palmyra leaf, on which the letters are engraved with 
a ftylus. In their more elegant books, the Birmans write on 
fheets of ivory, or on very fine white palmyra leaves. The 
ivory is ftained black, and the margins are ornamented with 
gilding, while the charaéters are enamelled or gilded. On 
the palmyra leaves the characters are in general of black ena- 
mel; and the ends of the leaves, and the margins, are 
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painted with flowers in various bright colours. A hole 
through both ends of each leaf, ferves to conne& the whole 
into a volume, by means of two firings, which alfo pafs 
through the two wooden boards that ferve for binding. 
In the finer binding cf books of this kind, the boards are 
lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut {mooth and gilded, 
‘and the title written on the upper board ; the two ends 
are by a knot or jewel fecured at a little dittance from the 
boards, fo as to prevent the book from falling to pieces, 
but fufficiently diftant to admit of the upper leaves being 
turned back, while the lower ones are read. ‘The more ele- 
gant books are in general wrapped up in filk cloth, and 
bound round by a garter, on which the Birmans’ have the 
art to weave the title of the book. In every Kioum or mo- 
naftery, there is a hbrary or repofitory of books, ufually 
kept in lacquered cheits. In the royal library the number 
of thefe chelts was not lefs than 100. The books were re- 
gularly claffcd, and the contents of each cheft were written 
in gold letters on the lid. Some of thefe books exhibited 
very beautiful writing on thin leaves of ivory, the margins 
of which were ornamented with flowers of gold, neatly exe- 
cuted. The library contained books upon various fubjects ; 
more on divinity than any other; but hiltory, mufic, medi- 
cine, painting, and romance, had their feparate treatifes. 
Col. Symes thinks it not improbable, from the chefts which 
he infpeted, that his Birman majefty may poflefsa more nu- 
merous library than any potentate from the banks of the 
Danube to the borders of China. Books in the Pali text 
are fometimes compofed of thin ftripes of bamboo, delicately 
plaited, and varnifhed over in fuch a manner as to forma 
fmooth and hard furface upon a leaf of any dimenfions: 
this furface is afterwards gilded, and the facred letters are 
traced upon it in black and fhining japan. The margin is 
illumined by wreaths and figures of gold, on a red, green, 
orblack ground. As moft of the Birmans are taught to read 
and write, they carry with them a fheet of thick and ftrong 
blackened paper, called a parawaik, or paruvek, in which 
they enter their accounts, copy fongs, till they can repeat 
them from memory, and take memorandums of any things 
that are curious. On thefe parawaiks the zares, or writers, 
in all courts and public offices, take down the proceedings 
and orders of the fuperior officers. It is about 8 feet long, 
and 18 inches wide, acd folds up like a fan; each fold being 
about fix inches, and in length the whole breadth of the 
fheet. They write on this with a pencil of fteatites ; and 
the characters are effaced by rubbing them over with char- 
coal, and the leaves of a fpecies of dolichos. 

In the recitation of poetry, the language is ex¢eedingly 
melodious ; even the profe of common converfation appears 
to be meafured, and the concluding word of each fentence is 
lengthened by a mufical cadence, that marks the period to 
the ear of a perfon wholly unacquainted with the meaning. 

OF the cofmography and affronomy of the Birmansa, deduced 
from their inoft ancient writings, the following particulars 
will be fufficient. They conceive that the univerfe, called 
logha, which fignifies fucceffive deitrudtion and reprodu@ion, 
after it had been deftroyed by fire, water, or wind, is again, 
of itfelf, reftored to its ancient form. The earth, they fup- 
pofe to be a plane, fomewhat elevated in the centre, and fur- 
rounded by a chain of very lofty: mountains. Its diameter 
is 1,203,400 juzana, each juzana being 44,800 cubits, or 
nearly 12 miles ; its circumference is three times its diameter; 
and its thicknefs 240,000 juzana, of which one half is dult, 
and the other half a folid rock, and the whole fupported by 
a double thicknefs of water, relting on twice its thicknefs 
of air, below which isa vacuum. Befides our earth, there 
are 10,100,000 others, mutually touching in three points, and 


forming a fimilar number of equilateral fpaces, which, not be- 
ing penetrated by the fun’s rays, are filled with water intenfely 
cold. In the middle of the moif elevated part of our earth, the 
Birmah writings place Mienmo, the largeft of all mountains, 
elevated above the furface of the fea 84,000 juzana, and de- 
fcending as far below it, fupported by three feet of carbun- 
cles, having its eaftern face filver, the weftern glafs, the 
northern gold, and the fouthern pale-coloured carbuncle, and 
furrounded by feven chains of hills. In the middle of 
the. ocean, oppofite to the four cardinal points of this 
mountain, are placed four large iflands, the habitations of 
men and other animals; and befides thefe, the Birman writers 
allow 2000 of a {mailer fize, 500 belonging to each of the 
larger ones. The ocean is in various parts ef very different 
depths. All living beings are diftributed into three claffes ; 
generating beings ; thofe which are material, but do noi ge- 
nerate ; and immaterial beings, or {pirits, each of which is 
f{ubdivided into feveral diftin€@t fpecies. The Birman writ- 
ings admit of tranfmigration, alleging, chat in death, whe- 
ther of man, bealt, or any living being, the foul perifh<s 
with the body, and after this diflolution, out of the fame 
materials another being arifes, which, according to the gocd 
or bad a&tions of the former, becomes either a man, or au 
animal, &c. and they teach, that all beings are revolving in 
thefe changes, till they become entitled by their aGtions io 
Nieban, the moft perfe& of all ftates, in which they are free 
from change, mifery, death, ficknefs, or old ege. The 
Birman writings alfo announce the opinion of an infinite 
number of worlds in conftant fucceffior, without beginning 
and without end. Thefe writings mention eight planets, 
viz. the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, and another named Rahu, which isinvifible. The Sun 
is 5° juzanain diameter, the Moon 49, Mars 12, Mercury 
15) Jupiter 17, Venus 19, and Saturn 13; and their cir- 
cumferences are triple their re{pe€tive diameters. They fup- 
pofe that the fun, moon, and ftars revolve round the great 
mountain Mienmo in a circle, the plane of which is parallel 
to the earth. The ftars, according to them, purfue a con- 
{tant courfe, without declining to the north or fouth ; but 
the fun, moon, and other planets have a declination ; and 
the fun, in proceeding from the north to the fouth, and from 
the fouth to the north, always touches the twelve conttella- 
tions, which we call the twelve figns of the zcdiac, and in 
the fpace of one year returns to the fame place in the heavens 
from which he fet out. This fame revolution is performed 
by the moon ina month. The fun’s motion, they fay, is 
quicker than that of the moon ; and by his diuraal revoiue- 
tion, when he is in the fouthern ifland it is mid-day, in the 
northern it is mid-night, in the ealtern ifland the fun fects, in 
the weitern it rifes. Although the fun, moon, and ftars ap=- 
pear to us round, we are not to {uppole them to be {pheres, 
but this is a fallacy of vilion. ‘I'he invifible planet Rabu 
ferves the purpofe of explaining eclipfes 5 for, being a huge 
montter, he takes the fun and moon either into his mouth or 
under his chin, and thus caufes either total or partial eclipfes.- 
As to the heat and cold which are experienced at different 
feafons of the year, the Birmans fay, that, from the vernal 
equinox to autumn, the fun is always tending to the north,. 
and the moon inclining to the fouth ; the feafon is then hort, 
becaufe the fun’s rays, which are naturally hot, then pre- 
vail; but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal, the fun 
inclines to the fouth, and the moon to the north, and the 
moon’s rays, which are by nature cold, predominate, and 
produce cold. They affign, feven caufes of rain, of which 
{ome are phyfical, and fome moral. Thefe aftronomical and 
phyfical ideas of the Birman writings were probably brought 
from Lindooltan, together with their religion and laws ; but 
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for a more particular accaynt of them we fhall refer to the 
Afiatic Refearches (ubi infra). 

‘Among the Birmans there are feveral hiltories, containing 
an account of the lives and ations performed by the diff-r- 
ent families of their princes; which hiltories are very fabu- 
Jous, and abound‘with the recital of omens and prodigies. 
Indeed, the Birmans are much attached to divination. No 
perfon will commence the building of a houfe, a journey, or 
the moll trivial undertaking, without confulting fome perfon 
of fkill, in order to find a fortunate day or hour. Friday 
is a moft unlucky day, on which no bufinefs dught to be 
commenced. On medicine the Birmans have feveral books, 
containing a defcription of 96 genera of difeafes, with va- 
rious recipes for their cure. Mummy is with them a favour- 
ite medicine, and they are not unacquainted with the ufe of 
mercury in the cure of lues venerea; but their mode of ad- 
miniftering it is neither certain nor fafe. Mott of their re- 
medies, however, are taken fom the vegetable kingdom ; and 
they are chiefly of the aromatic kind, nutmegs being one of 
their moft favourite medicines. Although they are well ac- 
quainted with the plants of their country, the practice of 
their phyficians is almoft altogether empirical, and they pof- 
fefs certain recipes and noftrums, the efficacy of which they 
extol, and which have been tran{mitted from their anceltors 
for feveral generations, hey combine with their medical 
practice great faith in amulets and charms. In furgery, 
they proceed no further than drefling wounds and fetting 
bones. Of late the inoculation for the {mall-pox has been 
introduced into Arracan. 

The ftate of agriculiure in the Birman empire is not parti- 
-cularly illuftrated by Col. Symes. It feems, however, to be 
purfued with confiderable avidity ; and the foil in many parts 
is capable of cultivation, and its produCtions, which are natu- 
rally numerous, admit of farther improvement. ‘The cattle 
ufed in fome parts of the country for tillage and draft are 
remarkably good; they put only a pair of them to the 
plough, which is little different from the plough of India, 
and turns up the foil very fuperficially. In their large carts 
they yoke four ftout oxen, which proceed with the {peed of 
a hand-gallop, and are driven by a country-girl ftanding up 
in her vehicle, who manages the reins and a long whip with 
eafe and dexterity. Many of the rifing grounds are planted 
with indigo ; but the natives fuffer the hills for the moft part 
to remain uncultivated, and only plough the rich levels, They 
every where burn the rank grafs once a year to improve the 
pafture. The Birmans will not take much pains; they 
jeave half the work to nature, which has been very bountiful 
tothem. In the neighbourhood of Loonghee, many fields 
are planted with cotton, which thrives well ; fefamum is alfo 
cultivated in this foil, and is found to anfwer better than 
rice, which is moft produétive in low and moift grounds. 
In the fuburbs of Pagahm, there are at Jeaft 200 mills em- 
ployed in expreffing oil from the fefamum feed. In this ope- 
ration the grain is pvt into a deep wooden trough, and 
prefled by an upright timber fixed in a frame: the force is 
increafed by along lever, on the extremity of which aman 
fits and guides a bullock that moves ina circle ; thus turning 
and preffing the feed at the fame time. The machine is fim- 
ple, and yet effeCtually anfwers the purpofe, Waggons 
form a caravan for travelling from the fouthern country to- 
wards the capital. Of thefe there are fometimes as many as 
18, each of which is drawn by fix bullocks, and is covered 
with a tilted roof of bamboo, overlaid with painted cloth, 
for throwing offthe rain. ‘They contain not only merchan- 
dize, but allo wholefamilies, the wives, children, monkies, 
eats, parroquets, and all the worldly fubitance of the wag- 


goners, Each bullock has a bell under his throat.. They 
travel flowly, from 10 to 15 miles aday. At night they are 
difpofed in a circle, and form a barrier, within which the 
carriers feed their cattle, light fires, and drefs their vi€tuals, 
fecure from the attacks of tygers, which much infeft the lefs 
populous parts of the empire. 

We fhall clofe this article with a brief account of the 
perfaus, difpofition, and manners of the inhabitants of the 
Birman emprre, and of fome of their fingular cuflams. The 
Birmans, in their features, bear a nearer refemblance to the 
Chinefe than to the natives of Hindooftan, The women, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the country, are fairer than 
the Hindoo females, but lefs delicately formed; they are, 
however, well made, and in general inclined to corpulence ; 
their hair is black, coarfe, and long. ‘The men are not tall 
in ftafure, but ative and athletic: their appearance is youth- 
ful from the prevalent cuflom of plucking their beards inftead 
of ufing the razor; they tattoo their thighs and arms inta 
various fantallic fhapes and figures, which in their opinion 
operate as a charm againft the weapons of their enemies. 
Neither the men nor women are fo cleanly in their perfons 
as the Hindoos of India, among whom diurnal ablution is a 
religious as well as a moral duty. Gmrls are taught, at an 
early age, to turn their arms in a manner which makeg 
them appear diftorted : when the arm is extended, the elbow 
is inverted, the infide of the joint being protruded, and the 
external part bending inwards. The general difpofition of 
the Birmans is ftrikingly contrafted with that of the natives 
of India, from whom they are feparated by a narrow range 
of mountains, which in many places admit of an eafy inter- 
courfe, Neverthelefs, the phyfical difference between the 
nations could fcarcely be greater, if they had been fituated 
at the oppofite extremities of the globe. ‘The Birmans are 
a lively, inquifitive race, active, irafcible, and impatient. 
As the paffion of jealoufy feems to have no influence among 
them, their wives and daughters are not concealed from the 
fight of men; and they are allowed as free intercourfe with 
each other as the rules of European fociety admit; but in 
other refpe€&ts women have jult reafon to complain of their 
treatment. They are confidered as very inferior and fubor- 
dinate; and even the law ftamps a degrading diftin€tion be- 
tween the fexes ; the evidence of a woman not being received 
as of equal weight with that of a man, and a woman not 
being fuffered to afcend the fteps of a court of juftice, but 
being obliged to deliver her teftimony on the outtide of the 
roof. The cufom of felling their daughters, and even their 
wives, to ftrangers, though confined to the loweft clafles of 
fociety, and frequently the confequence of pecuniary embar- 
raflment, is not regarded as fhameful, nor is the female dif- 
honoured by it; and hence it is that women furrender them- 
felves the victims of this barbarous cuftom with apparent re- 
fignation. But no man, who leaves the country, is pers 
mitted to carry his temporary wife along with him. Every 
attempt of this kind is watched and guarded; and a fhip, in 
which any females are conveyed away, can never return to a 
Birman port but under penalty of confifeation of the pro- 
perty, and the infliQion of a heavy fine and imprifonment on 
the mafter. Men are allowed to emigrate; but the export- 
ation of women, would, in the opinion of the Birmans, im- 
poverifh the flate, by diminifhing the fources of its popula- 
tion. The females, who are reduced to the necefflity of 
purfuing a courfe of proftitution, are not at their own dif- 
pofal, nor are they allowed to receive the earnings of their 
unhappy profeffion, ‘They are flaves fold by creditors toa 
licenfed pander, for debts more frequently contraéted by 
others thanthemfelves. According to the laws of Pegu, Ae 
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who incurs a debt which he cannot pay, becomes the pro- 
perty of the creditor, who may claim him as a flave, and ob- 
lige him to perform menial fervice until he liquidates the 
debt. His immediate relations are alfo liable to be attached ; 
and innocent women are often dragged from domettic com- 
fort, and are fold to the licenfed fuperintendant of the tack- 
ally, who, if they poffefs attractions, pays a high price for 
them, and reimburfes himfelf by the wages of their proftitu- 
tion. On the banks of a {mall creek, between the town of 
Maindu and Baffien, is a village called Mima-Shun-Rua, or 
the village of proftitutes, which is inhabited altogether by 
women of this defcription. Birman wives are faid to be in 
general chafte and faithful; their fedulous employment af- 
fording no leifure for the corruption of their minds. A wo- 
man of the higheit rank feldom {fits in idlenefs at home; her 
female fervants, under her direction and fuperintendance, 
like thofe of the Grecian dames of antiquity, ply the various 
labours of the loom. Weaving is chiefly a female occupa- 
tion ; and moft Birman families manufacture all the cotton 
and filk that are required for their domeftic confumption. 
The women in this country manage alfo the moft important 
mercantile concerns of their hufbands, and attend to their 
interefts in all out-door manufatures ; they are to the great- 
eft degree induiftrious, and are faid to be good mothers ; 
and they therefore merit a higher rank than that which is 
afligned them, and better treatment than they exnerience. 
‘The Birmans, in fome refpeéts, particularly towards their 
enemies and invaders, difplay the feverity of barbarians, but 
gu others all the humanity and tendernefs of polithed life. 
At home they manifeft an amiable benevolence, adminitter- 
ing aid to the infirm, the aged, and the fick ; filial piety is 
inculcated as a facred precept, and its duties are relizioufly 
obferved. A common beggar is no where to be feen; every 
individual is certain of receiving affiltance, which, if he is 
unable to procure it by his own labour, is provided for him 
by others. 

Amozg the Birmans, marriages are not contracted till the 
parties attain the age of puberty ; the contraét is purely ci- 
vil; and the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction has no concern with it. 
The Jaw prohibits polygamy, and recognizes only one wife; 
however, concubinage is admitted to an unlimited extent. 
Concubines, who live in the fame houfe with the legitimate 
wife, are obliged by law to perform menial fervices for her ; 
and when the hufband dies, they become the property of 
the furviving widow, unlefs he fhall have emancipated them 
by a fpecific a¢t previous tohis deceafe. When a young 
man is defirous of ef{poufiag a girl, his mother, or neareft fe- 
male relation, firit makes the propofal in private; if the {uit 
be well received, a party of his friends proceed to the houfe 
of the parents of the young woman, with whom they adjult 
the dotal portion, On the morning of the bridal day, the 
bridegroom fends to the maiden three loongues, or lower 
garments ; three tubbecks, or fafhes ; and three pieces of 
white muflin; fuch jewels alfo, ear-rings, and bracelets, as 
his circumftances will admit: a feaft is prepared by the pa- 
rents of the bride, and formal writings are executed: the 
new-married couple eat out of the fame difh: the bridegroom 
prefents the bride with fome lzpack, or pickled tea, which 
fhe accepts, and returns the compliment ; and thus the cere- 
mony ends, 

When a man dies inteftate, three-fourths of his property 
go to his children born in wedlock ; and one-fourth to the 


widow, who is the guardian both of the property and the 


children, until the latter attain the age of maturity. A Bir- 
man funeral is folemnized with much religious parade and 
external demonftration of grief ; befides the mourning rela- 
tions, the attendants, who follew the corpfe, which is car- 


ried on a bier, are women hired for the oceafiov, who pre~ 
cede the body, and chant a dirge-like air. The Birmans 
burn their dead; but as the ceremony of burning is expen- 
five, the bodies of*paupers are either buried or caft into the 
river. The mode of burning isas follows: the bier is placed 
ona funeral pile fix or eight feet high, made of billets of 
dried wood laid over one another, with intervals for admit- 
ting a free circulation of air, fo as to increafe the flame. The 
Rhahaans walk round the pile, reciting prayers to Gaudma, 
until the fire reaches the body, when the whole is quickly 
reduced to afhes, which are gathered and depofited in a 
grave. Perfons of high diftin@ion are embalmed, and their 
bodies are preferved in fome kioum, or religious building, 
fix or eight weeks before they are committcd to the funeral 
pile. Honey is faid to be the principal ingredient ufed for 
preferving the body from putrefaction. 

As to their food, the Birmans, compared with the Indians, 
are grof{s and uncleanly, Although their religion forbids the 
flaughter of animals in gencral, yet they apply the interdic- 
tion only to thofe that are domelticated. All game is ea- 
gerly fought after, and in many places publicly fold; rep- 
tiles alfo, fuch as lizards, guanas, and {nakes, conflitute a 
part of the fubfiftence of the lower claffes. They are alfo 
extremely fond of vegetables. 

Among the vegetable produGions of this country we 
may enumerate the white fandal-tree, and the aloexylum ve- 
rum, much valued for the grateful odour of their fmoke ; 
the teak-tree (tetonatheca) already mentioned; the ebe- 
noxylum verum, producing the true jet black ebony wooed ; 
the fycamore fig, Indian fig, and banyan tree; the biguo- 
nia indica, nauclea orientalis, corypha feribus, one of the 
loftieft of the palm-trees, and excoecaria Cochinchinenfis, res 
markabie for the crimfon under-furface of its leaves. To the 
clafs of plants ufed in medicine and the arts, we may refer 
the pinger and cardamum, found wild on the fides of rivers, 
and cultivated in great abundance; the turmeric, ufed by the 
natives of the coalt to tinge and flavour their rice and other 
food ; the betel pepper, fagaria piperita, and 3 or 4 kinds 
of capficum; the jufticia tinGtoria, yielding a beautiful 
green tinge; morinda umbeilata, gamboge, and carthamus, 
furnifhing yellow dyes; the red wood of the lawfonia {pinofa, 
and Cifalpina fapan, and the indigo. The bark of the ne- 
rium antidyfentericum, called codagapala, and that of the 
laurus culilavan, the fruit of the ftrychnos nux vomica, the 
caffia fittula, the tamarind, and the croton tiglium, the in- 
{piffated juice of the aloe, the refin of the camphor-tree, 
and the oil of the ricinus, are occafionally imported from 
this country for the European difpenfaries. The cinnamon 
laurel, fometimes accompanied by the nutmeg, the fugar- 
cane, bamboo, and {pikenard, are found throughout the 
whole country ; the laft on dry hills; and the bamboo and 
{ugar cane in ricufwamps. The {weet potatoe, ipomaa tu- 
berofa, mad-apple and love-apple (folanum melongena aud 
lycoperficon), nymphza_ nelumbo, gourds, melons, water- 
melons, and various other efculent plants, enrich, by cultiva- 
tion, this country ; and the plantain, cocoaz-nut, and fago 
palm, are produced more fpontaneoufly. The vine grows 
wild in the forefts, but its fruit is much inferior for wast of 
cultivation, and through excefs of heat, to that of the fouth 
of Europe; but this country is amply fupplied with the 
mango, pine-apple, fapindus edulis, mangotteen plum, aver- 
rhoa carambola, cultard-apple, papaw-fig, orange, lemon, 
and lime, and many other exquifite fruits. ‘Che animals of 
the Birman empire .correfpond with thofe of Hindooftan. 
The wild elephants of Pegu are very numerous ; and, allured 
by the early crops of rice, commit great devattation among 
the plantations that are expofed to their ravages. ‘The king 
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is the proprietor of thefe animals; and one of his Bir- 
man majelty’s titles is “ lord of the white elephant, and of 
all the clepkants in the world.” The forefts abound with 
tigers. ‘Their horfes are fmall, but handfome and {pirited, 
hardy and aétive ; and are frequently exported in timber- 
fhips bound for Madras and other parts of the coaft, where 
tiey are difpofed of to confiderable advantage. Their cows 
are diminutive, refembling the breed on the ceaft of Coro- 
mandel ; but their buffaloes are noble animals, much fuperior 
to thofe of India, and are ufed for draft and agriculture ; 
fome of them are of a light cream colour, and are almoft as 
flerce as tigers who dare not moleft them. ‘The ichneumon 
or rat of Pharaoh, called by the natives Ounbaii, is found in 
this country ; but there is no fuch animal as the jackal im the 
Ava dominions, though they are very numerous in the ad- 
joining country. Among the birds, which are the fame 
with thofe of other parts of India, is one called the Hen- 
za, the fymbol of the Birman nation, as the eagle was of the 
Roman empire; it is a {pecies of wild fowl called in India 
Na goofe ; but the natives of Ava do not deify this 
ird. 

The Birmans feem to be in poffeffion of feveral {mall iflands 
in the gulf of Martaban, the Magnus Sinus of antiquity, 
and of others to the fouth and welt. Symes’s Embafly 
to the Kingdom of Ava, 3 vols. Svo. paffim.. Afiatic Re- 
pie vol. vis p. 163—308. See Arracan, Ava, and 
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BIRMINGHA\M, is juftly eftzemed the greateft manu- 
faGturing town in England, and we may fafely affert, that in 
the quantity, variety, elegance, and utility of its manu- 
factured articles, it furpaffes any town in Europe. To 
enable the ftranger and foreigner to appreciate the ge- 
neral charaGter of this place, with its various fubordinate 
features, we will endeavour to depi& them to the fancy, in 
aconcife and perfpicuous narrative. Its diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriftic is appropriately difplayed in the following lines 
by Mr. Jago, in his poem of “ Edge-hill.”” 
© ?Tis noife, and hurry all,—the throng’d ftreet, 

The clofe pil’d warchoufe, and the bufy fhop. 

With nimble ftroke the tinkling hammers move ; 

While flow and weighty the vaft fledge defcends, 

Tn folemn bafe refponfive, or apart, 

Or focially conjoined in tuneful peal.— 

How the coarfe metal brightens into fame, 

Shap’d by their plaftic hands! what ornament! 

What various ufe !—Nor this alone thy praife, 

Thine too of graceful form, the letter’d type ! 

The friend of learning, and the poet’s pride.” 

The etymology of the name of this town is not readily at- 
tained, as it has been written Brumwycheham, Bromwy- 
cham, and various other ways; indeed, in common conver- 
fation, it is frequently pronounced Bromidgham. The 
town lies near the centre of the ifland, in the north-wef- 
tern extremity of the county of Warwick. It is in the 
Aiocefe of Lichfield and Coventry, in the deanery of Arden, 
and in the hundred of Hemlingford. The fuperficial con- 
tents of the parifh are 2864acres. In 1800 here were-16,403 
honfes, 1575 of which were uninhabited. The whole popu- 
lation was 73,670, of whom 34,716 were males, and 38,9054 
were femalcs. : 

In the fcale of national importance, Birmingham bears 
an exalted fituation; without recurring to its ancient hif- 
tory, the modern inhabitants have, by laudable induftry, 
aifed it perhaps to the acme of manufa@turing and coms 
mercial fame. ‘The fagacious and elegant Burke emphati- 
cally pronounces Birmingham the ‘* Toy Shop of Europe.” 
‘This defignation muft not, however, be taken in its literal 
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fenfe, as the articles of utility made in this town far exceed 
thofe intended only for thew and ornament. Many of our 
cities are attractive for their venerable ruins and grand cathe- 
érals, but of thofe Birmingham is deftitute. The traveller, 
who delights in feeing the human race profitably employed 
to their own, and their country’s advantage, will difregard 
the {moke which fometimes envelopes the town, and difcern 
through the veil the bright beams of induftry enlightening 
valt piles of riches: juftice, however, will compel him to 
acknowledge, that profligacy has contrived to infinuate nfelf 
within too many dweilings of the labouring claffes, pro- 
ducing idlenefs, difcontent, drunkennefs, ana riots, of which 
feveral inftances might be cited, exclufive of that grand con- 
vulfion which attended the commencement of that revolu- 
tion in France, which in its confequences has fo feverely op- 
prefled this, and almoft every cther nation. The Ikenild- 
ftreet, one of the great Roman military roads, comes within 
a mile of Birmingham, and in Sutton park and Coldfield, 
four miles from the town, it remains nearly as perfe@ as 
if juft completed; one of the principal evidences of the 
antiquity of Birmingham is, that it is contizuous to two 
Roman reads, the Ikenild,, and Shirley ftreets. 

The family of Birmingham were lords of this manor till 
1537, at which period .it is faid to have been obtained by 
the duke of Northumberland, through the fuecefs of a deep- 
planned fcheme. Having endeavoured in vain to purchafe 
it, he contrived to make Edward Birmingham appear as an 
accomplice in a hizhway robbery, and offered him his intereft 
to fave a forfeited life, on condition of felling him the manor. 
‘The manor-houfe, which is now called the mote, {ti]l remains, 
though the fite.has been converted into a manvfa&ory, and 
an apartment is fhewn, where the ancient lords held their 
court-leets. 

The parifh of Birmingham is fmaller than any in its neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Hutton obferves, that when Alfred founded 
a town, he allotted a much {maller fpace of jand to it, than 
when he portioned a village, obviouily intending the former 
for trade and commerce, and the latter for agriculture ; this 
circumftance feems to prove that Alfred found Birminghama 
town. ** The buildings occupy the fouth-eait part of the pa. 
rifh, which, with theirappendages, are about Soo acres. This 
part being infufficient for the extraordinary increafe of the 
inhabitants, fhe has of late extended her buildings along 
the Bromfgrove road, near the boundaries of Edgbafton, 
and on the other fide planted fome of her ftreets in the pa- 
rith of Afton.” 

«© The fituation is elevated, and the foil one folid mafs of 
dry, reddifh fand, through which the water defcends freely, 
thus making even the cellars comfortable habitations;’? the 
fame author adds, facetioufly, that though metals of various 
forts are found in great plenty above the furface, we know of 
nothing below except fand, gravel, ftone, and water. All the 
riches of the place, like thofe of an empiric in laced clothes, 
appear on the outfide, ‘‘ There is not any natural riverin the 
parifh, but in the lower parts of the town are two excellent 
{prings of foft water, fuitable for moft purpofes, one at the 
top of Digbeth, the other Lady well; and at the latter 
place are feven of the moft complete baths in the kingdom. 
They coft 2000 /. in ereéting, and are ever ready for the 
accommodation of hot or cold bathing, for immeifion or 
amufement, with conveniency for {weating. That appro- 
priated to fwimming is 18 yards by 36, fituatein the centre 
of a garden, in which are 24 private undrefling houfes, and 
the whole furrounded by a wall ten feet high.”’ 

Mr. Hutton menticns feveral inftances of longevity, 
which feem to demonftrate either that the air is too pure to 
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fmoke and fleam are not fo prejudicial to health as have 
been imagined: his inftances are one perfon aged 100, a fe- 
cond 103, athird rog, anda fourth 107, four upwards of 
9°, and 13 upwards of So. : 

Birmingham is not a place a gentleman would chufe to 
t akearefidence. Its continual noife and {moke prevent 
it from being defirable in that refpect. 

Many ancient families who once flourifhed at and near 
Birmingham, are mentioned by Mr. Hutton to have fallen 
into irretrievable decay ; one inftance is worth tranferibing. 
« We have among us a family of the name of Middlemore, 
of great antiquity, deducible from the conqueft ; who held 
the chief poffefiions, and the chief offices in the county, 
and who matched into the firft families in the kingdom, but 
fell with the intereft of Charles I.,-and are now in that low ebb 
of fortune, that I have frequently, with a gloomy pleafure, 
relieved them at the common charity board of the town.”’ 

It appears upon record, that in 1251, William de. Bir- 
mingham, lord of the manor, procured an additional charter 
from Edward III. reviving fome cecayed privileges, and 
granting others; among the lait was that of the Whitiuntide 
fair, to begin on the eve of Ho'y Thurfday, and to con- 
tinue for four days. At the alteration of the ftyle in 1752, 
it was prudently changed to the Thurfday in Whitfun 
week, that lefs time might be loft to the injury of the 
manufaGurers and their workmen. The fame perfon alfo 
procured another fair, to begin on the eve of St. Michael, 
(which is commonly caiied the Onion fair, on account of 
the great quantity of onions fold at the time) both of which 
are at this day in great repute. The horfe tair, which for- 
merly was kept in Edgbaiton-reet, was, in 1777, removed 
to Brick-kila-lane ; and that for beafts, which ufed to be in 
the High-ftreet, into Dale-end, in 1769. 

Near Birmingham, on the London road, is Camp-hill, 
where the army of prince Rupert were encamped, during 
the fiege in 1643. The inhabitants are accufed of dif- 
loyalty by lord Clarendon, for feizing the carriages which 
contained the royal plate and furniture. The prince, with 
z0c0 men, had been commanded by the king to opena 
communication between Oxford and York, but the hardy 
and imprudent inhabitants of this town dared to oppofe 
this force, with only a company of foot, and a troop of 
horfe. Though they had thrown up fome flight works, 
and blockaded the ftreets, yet the king’s army forced 
through thefe trifling obitruétions, and entered the town 
{word in hand. The earl of Denbigh, a royalift, was killed 
in this affair, as was a clergyman, who aéted as governor for 
the parliament, and who refufed quarter. Birmingham had 
a narrow efcape from deftruction, for the exafperated com- 
mander ordered the place to be burnt, but fome favourable 
circumftance confined the conflagration to a few houfes in 
Bull-ftreet. 

The plague of 1665, was imported into the town in a 
box of cloaths brought to the White Hart inn. Hence the 
fatal poifon infinuated itfelf through the ftreets and houfes, 
deflroying great numbers of the inhabitants, whofe bodies 
foon filled the church-yard, and alfo an acre of land at Lady- 
wood-green, which was afterwards called the Peft-ground. 

Although fome degree of eminence attached to Birming- 
ham previoufly to the reign of Charles If., yet it is from 
that period that its rapid increafe muft be dated. Build- 
ing leefes then became common, and numbers of houfes 
arofe to accommodate the increaling population which af- 
fembled, in confequence of the cultivation of the mecha- 
nical arts. 

About the year 1700, the number of ftreeta ia Birming- 
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ham was only 30, but now there are nearly 250; befides, 
feveral of the oldeft are confiderably improved and augment- 
ed. This will, in fome meafure, affift the imagination in com- 
prehending the amazing increafe of the town in fize, wealth, 
and manufactures, during that time; and it is no prefump- 
tion to fuppofe, that it has not yet arrived at its zenith 
one in{tance of increafe wiil be fufficient to point out the 
general improvement. Between the roads to Welverhamp- 
ton and Dudley, there were only three houfes March 14, 
1779. By that day twelve months they increafed to 55, 
and March 14, 1781, there were 144. The fame day in 
1791, there was an addition of 833. : 

‘Thomas Sherlock, bifhop of London, purchafed of the 
ladies of the manor in 1730, land worth 4col. per annum; 
in 1758, the income was doubled. He always refufed to 
let it on building leafes, alleging, that his fucceffor would 
be'compelled to remove the rubbifh at the expiration of the 
terms; fir Thomas Gooch, who held the land after the 
above prelate, procured an a&t about 1766, for fetting afide 
the prohibitory claufes of the bifhop’s will; immediately 
let the ground, and improved the rents to 24ool. per an- 
num}; it appears from the books of the poor-rates, that lefs 
than 5000 houfes pay the parochial dues, and more than 
8000 houfes are exempt; this fact denotes the prevailing 
defcription of populatior. 

Manufadures, Sc. The extraordinary increafe in the fize, 
population, and profperity of Birmingham, arifes principally 
from its proximity to the coal mines, from the nature of the 
foil, from its canals, from the fuccefsful exertions of a few 
individuals in fome manufacturing fpeculations, and from its 
being exempt from borough, and corporate laws and res 
ftritions. To invefligate and detail the whole of th-fe 
caufes, with their effe¢ts, would occupy more {pace than we 
can confiftently appropriate. The mot prominent character- 
iftics, however, fhall be narrated. ‘To the late John Taylor, 
efq. aman of great induflry and ingenuity, the public are 
indebted for the gilt button, the japanned and gilt fnufl- 
box, withthe numerous clafs of enamels; alfo the painted 
{nuff-box, at which employ, one fervant earned 3]. ros. per 
week, by painting them at a farthing each. In his fhops 
were weekly manufaétured buttons to the amount of Sool. 
exclufive of other valuable produGtions, and cichty guineas 
have been given him fora fingle toy made at his fhop. He 
died in 1775, at the age of 64, after acquiring a fortune of 
200,000], Elis fon is now partner in one of the largeft pro- 
vincial banking houfes in England. ; 

The greateft and moft noted manufa@ory of this place, 
end perhaps in Europe, is that at Soho, about two miles 
from Birmingham. This is the property of Meffis. Boulton 
and Watt, who have advanced certain pieces of mechanilm 
and productions of art to a flate of excellence, that have 
excited the aftonifhment and admiration of nations. The 
large warehoufes, work-fhops, and the elegant manfion 
of the former gentleman, cover the declivities of a hill, 
which a few years back was a barren heath, tenanted only 
by rabbits, and a warrener’s hut; now this once defolated 
{cene is converted into an emporium of arts and beau- 
tics. Such are the wonderful powers of human ingenuity 
and induftry. In 1757, this {pot, with fome contiguous 
land, was leafed for 99 years, to Medfirs. Rufton and Evans, 
who erected a houfe anda mill for rolling metal, &. At 
Lady day, 1762, Mr. Boulton bought the whole, and re- 
moving to it foon afterwards from Birmingham, commenced 
the prefent extenfive premifes, which were nearly com- 
pleted in 1765, at an expence of goool. He now ad- 
mitted a partner, Mr. Fothergill, into the concern, and 
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eftablifhed an extenfive correfpondence throughout Europe. 
Yo obtain and fupport a reputation, every encouragement 
was afforced to mea of genius in drawing, modelling, and 
other branches of the arts. Am imitation of or molu in 
vafes, tripods, and candelabras, was adopted, accompanied 
by fo much fkili and elegance, that univerfal approbation 
followed; this led to the manufa€ture of wrought filver, 
and an application was made to parliament in 1773, for an 
eflay office, to be eftablifhed at Birmingham. ‘The poly- 
graphic art had its origin at Soho. This method of copy- 
ing pictures in oil, by a mechanical procefs, was conducted 
by F. Epinton, who has fince executed a great number of 
fine {fpecimens of painting, or flaining of glafs. The en- 
cauftic mode of ftaining glafs, or fixing the vivid and fine 
graduating colours upon that tranfparent material, was 
fuppofed to be loft, but it has been revived and brought to 
great perfe€tion ‘by this gentleman. Since 1784, he has 
executed feveral large windows for various cathedrals, 
churches, and gentlemen’s manfions. (See Grass-Paint- 
1nG.) Amoug the various machines, &c. invented and 
conftru&ted at Soho, there is one entitled to d ftinguifhed 
notice for its great national utility and importance. This 
is the fleam engine, which has acquired extraordinary force 
and improvements by Mr. James Watt, one of the pro- 
pricters of the Soho firm. To him the fcientific world 
is much indebted for various other inventions and im- 
provements in mechanics. With a vigorous comprehen- 
fivenefs of mind, he embraces every mathematical and me- 
chanical fubjeét from the fimpleft to the moft complex and 
profound. He procured a patent for the fleam engine in 
1768, and feven years afterwards, entering into partnerfhip 
with Mr. Boulton, began to conftru@& thofe machines at 
Sohe. Since that period, they have been generally adopted 
in the mines and manufactories all over the kingdom. (See 
Sream Eneine.) The following lift of curious and ufe- 
ful articles are manufa@ured at thefe works, which, when 
fuily employed, give fupport to upwards of Goo labourers. 
Battons of all kinds; polifhed fteel, and jettina fteel-toys ; 
polithed fteel watch-chains; patent cork-{crews, &c. Buc- 
kles and lachets of all forts; plated and filver goods for the 
dining and tea-table, fide-board, &c. ; medals and coins of 
various fizes and metals. The late beautiful new coinage 
of copper, and alfo the re-ftamped dollars; all come from the 
Soho minte The coining miil or engine firft ere€ted here in 
1783, has been much improved fince that period, and is now 
adapted to work eight machines at once, each of which will 
ftrike from 70 to 84 pieces per minute, the fize of a guinea; 
or between 4,000 and 5,000 per hour. Thus the eight 
machines will work between 30,000 and 40,000 coins in 
one hour. Thefe machines are operated on by the fteam- 
engine, and perform the following proceffes: rit. rolling 
the maffes of copper into fheets; 2nd, fine rolling of the 
fame cold, through cylindrical fteel rollers; 3rd, clipping 
the blank pieces of copper for the die; 4th, fhaking the 
coin in bags; sth, ftriking both fides of the coin, and mil- 
ling it, at the fame time difplacing it, and placing another for 
the fame operation. ‘To its other properties, this ingenious 
machine adds the almoft magical one of preventing fraud, 
by keeping an accurate account of every coin which paffes 
through it. Dr. Darwin has defcribed this fingular appa- 
ratus in the following appofite poetical lines: 

“¢ Now his hard hands on Mona’s refted creft, 
Bofom’d in rocks, her azure ores arreft ; 

With tron lips his rapid rollers feize 

The lengthened bars in their expanfive fqueeze; 
Defceudiag {crews with pond’rous fly-wheels wound 


The tawny plates, the new medallion’s round 5 

Herd dies of fteel, the cupreous circles cramp, 

And with quick fall, bis mafly hammers ftamp. 

The harp, the lily, and the lion join, 

And George and Britain guard the {plendid coin,” 
Rolled metals of all kinds of mixtures, are prepared here ; 
befides pneumatical apparatus, large and portable ; alfo co- 
pying machines, and in ‘hort, almoft every fort of article for 
ule or ornament. 

Belides the manufa€tories already named, Birmingham 
contains feveral others, which are ent#tled to our confidera= 
tion; and although we cannot allow {pace for particulars, 
yet we muft not pafs them altogether unnoticed. 

Meffrse Richards’s in High-{treet, is ftyled the toy-fhop of 
Birmingham; the elegance and variety of the articles are not 
to be equalled, with the exception of the fhow-room at 
Soho. Mr. Clay’s japan manufaGory is not lefs celebrated, 
particularly when it is confidered that the japan is fixed 
on common brown paper. ‘To thofe may be added Clarke 
and Afhmore’s manufaétory of whips. Gill’s gun, bayonety 
and {word manvfa€tory, fuppofed to be one of the beit in 
the world; and Gaiton’s for {porting guns. Previous to 
the reign of William 111. guns were meitly impotted from 
Holland; but that monarch having once exprefled fome 
regret at this circumftance, aod deplored the neceffity of 
fending abroad for the article, Sir Richard Newdix 
gate, M.P. for Warwickfhire, being prefent, affured the 
king that his conftituents would undertake to fupply the 
demands of government. An order was given, and being 
readily and correétly executed, Birmingham has continued 
from that period to be the great and principal place of 
manufacture for this deftruGtive weapon. See Gun. 

Leather appears to have been manufa@tured here in great 
quantities in the early periods of the hiftory of Birmingham ; 
but in 1795, there was but one tanner in the place. 

Within the laft century, the manufacture of fteel into 
almoft every kind of toy and ornament took its rife: a 
large ftreet bears the name of Steel-houfe-lane, from the ex- 
tenlive works carried on there. Here are alfo very large 
brafs works ere€ted on the banks of the canal, on the road 
to the five ways, near which ftand the ruins of the manfion 
built by the late John Bafkerville, who made great improve- 
ments in the art of printing. See BasKERvILLE, 

Places of Amufement and Curiofity. In New-ftreet is a 
mufeum, or repofitory of natural and artificial curiofities, the 
property of J. Biffet, a gentleman who has publifhed fome 
Ingenious poems and ufeful books. His ‘* Magnificent 
Dire&tory,”’ is a novel, handfome, and ufeful work, in which 
are contained elegantly engraved, emblematical cards of ad- 
drefs of a great number of the merchants, manufacturers, 
tradefmen, &c. throughout Engiand. 

The firft Theatre eftablifhed at Birmingham was fituated 
in Moor-ftreet about 17403; that in King-ftreet was erected 
1765, and enlarged 1774; in the fame year it was tranf- 
ferred to a religious fociety ; and another built in New-ftreet, 
at an expence of 56601. and managed with great fuccefs 
by Mr. Yates. In 1791, it was burat by fome incendiaries, 
who have never been difcovered; fince that period, the 
proprietors have rebuilt it in avery f{plendid manner for 
14,0001, with an affembly room and a tavern annexed to it. 


~ Mr. Macready of Covent Garden theatre, is the prefent ma- 


nager, who generally prefents his audiences with the belt 
London performers during the fummer months. Concerts 
and mufical parties are held weekly during winter; and 
the fummer produces a variety of public gardens, the prin- 
cipal of which are Vauxhailiand Spring-gardens. 
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Government.. Birmingham is governed by three afiing 
magiltrates; the officers chofen annually are the high- 
bailiff, who infpe&ts weights and dry-meafures, and the mar- 
Kets ; rhe low-bailiff, who fummons juries, and chules all 
the other officers; two conitables and one headborough ; 
two high taiters, who examine the quality of beer and its 
meafure ; two low tafters or meat conners, who infpect the 
meat expofed to fale, and caufe that to be deflroyed which 
is unfit for ufe; two aff=irers, and two leather-fellers, whofe 
offices are now only nominal. 

Deritend, a hamiet of Birmingham, fends its inhabitants ts 
the court leet of that town, where all the above officers 
are chofen and fworn, in the name of the lord of the 
manor. 

Ao a& of parliament paffed in 1752, which eftablifhed a 
Court of Requefis, confitting of 72 commiflioners, three of 
whom are a quorum ; they fit every Friday morning in a 
room of the Red Lion inn; the clerks attend to give judi- 
cial affitance, who are always profeflors of the common law, 
and chofen by the lord of the manor ard the commiffioners 
for life: ten of the commiffioners are ballotted out every 
other year, and ten others eleGted from among the inhabi- 
tants. The beneficial effets of a humane fociety for the 
recovery of fufpended animation were firft extended to Bir- 
mingham in 1790. About the fame périod a committee of 
repectable inhabitants was eftablifhed to watch over the com- 
mon interefts, under thetitle of the ‘Commercial Committee.” 

In 1791, W. Villars, efq. then high bailiff, opened a mar- 
ket for hay, ftraw, &c. 

A public library was founded in 1779, which-has flourifhed 
greatly, and contains nearly 10,000 volumes, fupported by 
upwards of seo fubfcribers. An elegant pile of building 
was erected in Withering-ftreet for the purpofes of the in- 
ftitution in 1797. A rival made its appearance in 1796, 
with every profpe& of fuccefs; befides thefe, there are 
medical and law libraries, and many reading focieties. Bir- 
mingham contains two churches, and four chapels ; befides 
feveral meeting-houfes. 

Churches. St. Martin’s church, denominated the Old 
church, was raifed previoufly to the year 1300. Itis of 
ftone, and occupies the fite of, or is the firft facred building 
belonging to the place. In 16go, it was thought neceflary 
to cafe the church and tower with brick. The walls fupport 
the arms and,monuments of feveral titled and ancient families. 
Under the fouth window are two of white marble, one of 
which is fuppofed to have been ereéted for William de Bir- 
mingham, who was captured by the French at the fiege of 
Bellegard in 1297. He wears a fhort mantle, &c. and bears 
a fhield with the bend lozenge. This church was repaired 
and altered in 1786, at an expence of 4oool. The patronage 
belonged to the family of Birmingham till 1537, fince which 
period it has been poflefled by the Dudleys, the crown, the 
Marrows, the Smiths, and finally the Tenants. The rectory 
was valued in the king’s books 1291, at 5/. per annum, and 
in 1536, at 19l. 33. 6d.” The income is now upwards of roool. 
and expected to be zoool. after the expiration of certain 
leafes. 

St. Philip’s, or the New church, is a handfome pile of 
building, but how Mr. Hatton or any other perfon could 
fancy and fay that the fteeple is ereted after ‘ the model 
of St. Paul’s in London, but without its weight,” isto us 


inconceivable, as there is not a line of it that reminds the» 


{pectator either of the dome or turrets of the metropolitan 
edifice. Jt muft be allowed that the tower of St. Philip’s 
fiaifhes with an attic and a diminutive cupola, but there ends 
the refemblance. This church is advantageoufly fituated on 
an eminence, and the fite was given by Robert Philips, efq. 


It was begun by a& of parliament in 1711, under a commif- 
fion confitting of 20 of the neighbouring gentry appointed 
by the bifhop of the diocefe uader his epifcopal feal. In 
1715, it was confecrated, and finifhed in 1719, at the real 
colt of only sora2l., though the eftimated value was nearly 
20,000/. This circumttance arofe from the gift of materials, 
&c. The church-yard confifts of four acres, and is inter- 
fected by handfome walks, fhaded by trees in double and 
treble rows, and is furrounded by elegant buildings. Two 
thoufand perfons may be conveniently accommodated in 
St.. Philip’s church, which has contained nearly , 3000. 
William Higgs, firft reGtor, founded a theological library 
for the ule of the neighbouring clergy, and bequeathed 
20ol. to augment it. The Rev. Spencer Madan ereGted a 
room in 1792, adjoining the parfonage, and termed it the 
parochial library. The reftory is worth about gool. per 
anoum. 

St. Bartholomew's Chapel, capable of containing Soo per- 
fons, was ereted in 1749, on a fite given by John Jennens, efq. 
an opulent land-holder of Birmingham. Mrs. Jennens, 
through the good offices of Mrs. Weaman, added 10001. 
and the remaining fum was received in contributions from 
pious inhabitants. The chapel and tower are handfome, 
and the former prefents a line north and fouth.: The altar- 
piece is the gift of Bafil, earl of Denbigh, and the commu- 
nion plate that of Mary Carlefs. 

St Mary’s Chopel was ere&ted in 17743 on a {pot of 
ground given by Mary Weaman, whole family has the 
patronage. The incumbency is valued at 200]. per 
annum. 

St. Paul’s Chapel isa fone building erected in 1779, by 
virtue of the fame a which founded St. Mary’s. Charles 
Colmore, efq. gave the ground; a fteeple is intended, 
and the ealt window was decorated in 1791, with 
painted glafs, reprefenting the converfion of St. Paul, 
By Francis Eginton, who received 4oo guineas for the 
ame. 

The houfe of a celebrated phyfician of Birmingham, 
Dr. Ath, was purchafed in 1789 by an attorney, who con- 
verted it into an elegant chapel, at the expence of his own 
ruin, where he caufed the fervice of the church to be chanted 
by a numerous choir, accompajied by an organ. Dr. 
Croft, and fome other clergymen, afterwards purchafed it, 
and engaged to officiate there regularly, ‘The congregation 
chiefly confifts of foldiers from the neighbouring barracks. 

Diffenting Meeting Houfes. Old Meeting-frreet received its 
name from the old meeting ereCted in the reign of William 
ILI. which was deftroyed in 1791 by the mob. The truftees 
recovered 1390]. 7s. 5d. damages, and rebuilt the prefent 
building, at an expence of 5oool. 

The New Meeting built 1730, fhaved the fate of its parent 
in 1791, and has never been rebuilt. The celebrated Dr. 
Priettley prefided over the fpiritual concerns of this place of 
worthip at the period of its deftru¢ction, and narrowly efcaped 
perfonal injury, or perhaps death, from the furious po- 
pulace. He fled, and finally retired into exile, within the 
ftate of Pennfylvania, where he died 1804, with the fame 
of an excellent philofopher and experimentalift. (See 
Prirstury.) The truftees having’ loft their licence, could 
not recover damages, but the king granted his warrant upon 
the treafury for 2000. 

The Union Meeting in Livery-{treet, originally an amphi- 
theatre for che exhibition of equeftrian exercifes, being un- 
occupied at the period of the nots, the congregations of the 
two meetings hired, and converted it into a place of wor- 
fhip. After the re-ereGtion of the old meeting, they fe- 
parated, refigning the Union meeting to the new meeting 
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affembly, who occupy it till their place of worfhip is 
re-built. 

Carrs-Lane Meeting, a kind of chapel to the old meeting, 
was ere@tedin 1748. This fociety has 800]. bequeathed by 
John England in 1771, and 4o). 18s. per annum, termed 
Scor’s truft. 

A Baptif? Meeting in Canon-ftreet, was founded in 1738, 
and has continued profperoufly to the prefent period. Z 

The Quakers have a mecting in Bull-ftreet, frequented by 
a large, peaceable, and rich congregation; behind it is a 
fpacious burial-ground, The methodiits are now very 
numerous; previous to 1782, there was but one congrega- 
tion, whofe place of worfhip had been a theatre; whence 
they removed to a fplendid meeting in Cherry-ftreet, erected 
at an expence of 12001. John Weftley, their chief prieft, 
preached in it for the firft time July 7, in the above year ; 
three others have fince been erected and purchafed in Colehill- 
ftreet, Deritend, and Newhall-ftreet. The laft was ereGted 
as a new Jerufalem temple, for the Swedenborgians, but in 
too magnificent a ftyle for their revenues. The methodiits 
bought it, and the original poffeflors built a fmaller temple. 

A fmall Roman Catholic Chapel is fituated at Kafy-hill, 
in the place of one deftroyed during the deftruétive riots. 
A Jewith fynagogue, a baptift’s meeting, and an independent 
mecting, lady Huntingdon’s meeting, and fome other places 
of worfhip, are found in this town, which, hke moft manu- 
fa@turing places, is diftinguifhed for its number of diffenters 
of different feGs. 

Charities. Some of the ftreets of Birmingham are kept in 
repair by emoluments arifing from {mall eltates. William 
Lench, who lived in the reign of Henry VIII. bequeathed 
certain eflates to the town, in truft to fixteen inhabitants, 
for repairing the ftreets. This perfon founded the alms- 
houfes in Steel-houfe lane for poor widows. Fentham’s trutt 
is rool. per annum, and appited to teaching poor children 
reading, and for cloathing ten poor widows. The date of 
the donation is 1712. Mr. Crowley gave in 1733, fix houfes 
for the fupport of a fchool for ten gus. 

The Free School was ere&ted on the fite of the guild of 
the holy crofs, which had an endowment of lands for the 
maintenance of two priefts, worth twenty marks per annum, 
given by Thomas de Sheldon, John Col=fhil!, John Gold- 
{mith, and William Attflowe. In 1393, the bailiif and in- 
habitants obtained a patent for angmcnting the foundation, 
and adding a brotherhood, which flourifhed till. the general 
diffolution, and was then valued at 31]. 2s. 104. per annum. 
Edward VI. granted the lands belonging to the guild in 
1552, at the {uit of the inhabitants to nincteen perfons, as 
bailiff and governors of the free grammar {chool of king Ed- 
ward VI., to hold in common foccage at a rent of 20s. per 
annum. Their fucceffors erected the preient building in 1707, 
which is large and handfome, has a neat tower in the centre, 
aud a ftatue of Edward VI. in front. The chief mafter’s 
falary is 1201. the fecond Go!. two ufhers 4ol. each for writ- 
ing and drawing, and alibrarian 10], ‘There are fevenexhi- 
bitions of 25]. per annum each for the univerfity of Oxford, 
and the roffeffions are valued at 12001. per annum. 

The Biue Coat School was erected 1724, but enlarged and 
improved in 1794, at an expence of z500l. The revenues 
are 1327]. and 150 boys and 40 girls reccive the benefics of 
the inlitution. 

The Difinter’s Charity School was held at the old meeting, 
but after that was deflroyed, a building was purchafed in 
Park ftreet, and has been much improved. The children 
received are 40 boys and 20 girls. 

The Work-houfe erected 1733, cok 11731.a wing was added 
for gn infirmary 1760, and another in 3779, at an expence 


of 11001. The inhabitants pay a rate of 6d. in the pound, 
which raifes 17,0c0l. per annum, and relief is afforded to 
7oco perfons. There are twelve overfeers. - 

The General Hopital was erected 1766, and two wings 
were added 1791. It is fupported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and many large bequefts ; the phydicians generally give 
their affitance gratis. 

Tire Prifons in Peck-lane and Deritend are difagree- 
able and unwholefome, and both are licenfed as public 
houfes. 

The Canal between this place and Wednefbury, was made 
in confequence of an act obtained in 1767. It is twenty 
two miles in length, uniting with the Staffordfhire canal ; 
the fhares were r4ol. each, end the expence 70,000l.; they 
fold in 1782 for 370]. each, and in 1792 tor 11701. Sir 
Thomas Gooch leafed the proprietors fix acres of land at 
47\. per annum, which they converted into a wharf, and 
ereGted a handfome office on it. The boats are drawn by 
one horfe, and are about twenty-five tons burthen. Coals 
are little more than half the price they were before this 
canal was made. Several other canals, equally beneficial, 
have fince been completed, opening a communication be- 
tween this town, and almoft every principal town in the 
kingdom. : 

The Barracks Rand on five acres of land, held by govern= 
ment at one penny per yard. They were ereéted in 1793 
for 13,cool., and will accommodate 162 men. 

There are three extenfive Breweries near Birmingham, 
Richards’s in Deritend for ale, Giles and Forrefts, Worttone- 
lane, for ale and porter, and the Britannia, Walmer-lane, 
belonging to Clay and co. 

The riocs, already alluded to, conftitute an unpleafant 
feature in the hbiltory of this town, and whilft they 
ferve to characterize the folly and infatuation of the lower 
clafles of focicty, will, we truft, operate as a warning exam- 
ple to the ring generation. A few perfons affembled at the 
hotel Birmingham, July 14, 1791, to celebrate the anniver- 
fary of the French revolution. A mob colleéted round the 
houle, broke the windows, and immediately proceeded to Dr. 
Prieftley’s new meeting. This, and the old meeting, were 
foon burnt to afhes, and the doGor’s houfe and furniture, 
with his valuable jibrary, apparatus, and MSS. fhared the 
fame devaltating fate. On July 15, the manfions of John 
Ryland, efq. at Eefy-hiil, and Bordefley-hall, the feat of John 
Taylor, efq. together with the houfe, ftock in trade, books, 
furniture, &c. of Mr. Hutton, author of the ‘ Hiftory of 
Birmingham,” were dettroyed. Saturday the 16th wits 
neffed the deflroGion of Mr. Hutton’s houfe at Saltley, 
the refidences of George Humphreys, William Ruffel, and 
John Tay!or, efqrs. The latter, Bordefley-hall, was occupied 
by lady Carhampton, mother to the duchefs of Cumber- 
land, but neither her blicdnefs through age, nor conneétion 
with the king, could prevent the mandate of removing her 
furniture from the mob, who frantickly offered to affit : 
“* She was therefore, like Lot, hattened- away before the 
flames arofe, but not by Angels.”? The reverend Mr. Hob- 
fon’s and Mr. Harwood’s houfes were next burnt; thofe of 
the Rev. Mr. Coates, Mr. Hawkes, and Thomas Ruffel, 
efqrs. were plundered. On Sunday the r7th, Kingfwood 
meeting periflred in flames, the parfonage-houfe, and that 
of Mr. Cox, licenfed for public worfhip. The mob this 


»day plundered Edgbafton-hall, Dr. Withering’s, and attacked 


Mr. Male’s houfe, but hearing in the cvening, that a troop 
of horfe approached, they gradually difperfed, after deftroy- 
ing property to the amoust of 60,o0ol, To reimburfe 
the fufferers, an a&t was obtained in 1793. ‘The war fucceed- 
ing, greatly injured Birmingham, and this cannot be more 
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elearly proved than by referring to the 1975 uninhabited 
houfes in the year 1800, There are two morning papers pub- 
lifhed at Birmingham; Aris’s Birmingham Gazette,and Swin- 
ney’s Birmingham Chronicle, &c. Mr. Swinney alfo car- 
ries on a confiderable type foundery, which is the only pro- 
vincial one in tthe kingdom. ‘* This neighbourhood,” fays 
Mr. Hutton, * may jutly be deemed the feat of the arts, 
but not the feat of the gentry. None of the nobility are near 
us, except William Legge, earl of Dartmouth, at Sandwell, 
four mies from Birmingham. The principal houfes in our 
environs are thoie of the late fir Charles Holte at Alfton; 
fir Henry Gough Calthorpe at Edgbafton; George Birch, 
efg. at Handf{worth ; John Gough, efg. at Perry; and 
Joan Taylor, efg: as Bordefley and at Mofcly, al adjoining 
to the manor of Birmingham; exclufive of thefe, there 
are many retreats of our firit inhabitants, acquired by com- 
mercial fuccefs.”? Hockley Abbey, near Soho, is the refi- 
dence of Mr. Richard Ford, an ingenious fmith, who had 
the honour of prefenting his majefty with an iron carriage 
made by himfelf. It is a modern curious building, with 
the upper part reprefenting a ruia, and is furrounded by 
beautiful grounds and walks, interfperfed with fanciful 
curiolities. The moft confiderable feats in the vicinity of 
Birmingham, are Hagley, 12 miies diftant; Envilie, 18 
miles diftant; and the Leafowes, fix miles diftant. The 
latter will Jong be preferved in the memory of every reader 
of Shenftone, whofe creation it was, and whofe tatte it dif- 
played in an eminent degree. It now belongs to Charles 
Hamilton, efq. who has judicioufly reftored the negleGed 
beauties of the place. Hagley, the feat of lord Littelton, 
has been particularly celebrated in the writings of Pope, 
Thomfon, Hammond, and other poets. Enville, the feat of 
the earl of Stamford, is a {cene of great natural beauty. For 
further particulars relating to Birmingham, its manufaSo- 
Nes and neighbourhood, fee Hutton’s “ Hift. of Birming- 
ham,’ 8vo. Shaw’s ‘* Hilt. of Staffordfhire,” fol. © A com- 
panion to the Leaflowes, Hagley, and Enville,” 12mo0. 
Biffet’s << Poetic Survey round Birmingham,” 8vo.  Phil- 
lips’s “* Hiftory of Inland. Navigation,” 4to. &c. 

BIRON, Agmanp, DE GontTautt, baron of, in Biogra- 
phy. was born about the year 1524, and rofe graduaily from 
the condition of a page to Margaret queen of Navarre, to 
the rank of marfhal of Frarce, which he obtained from 
Henry IIL. in 1577. After the death of this king, he was 
one of the frft to acknowledge Henry IV. as jawtul pof- 
feffor of the crown, and ferved him with advantage at the 
battles of Argues and Ivri. At the clofe of the aétion, to 
the victorious iffue ef which he contributed, by his com- 
mand of the referve, thouzh he was not engaged, he faid 
to Henry, who had much expofed himfelf, ** You, Sire, 
have a&ted the part of Biron to day, and he has afied 
yours”? Under Henry IIT. he occupied the poft of licu- 
tenant-general of Guienne, in which he gained great advan- 
tages over the Calvinifts; and he allo reduced part of 
Normandy to the obedience of Henry IV. ‘Yo his fon, 
who folicited a {mall force for the purpofe, and with the 
promife of ruining the army of the dukes of Parma and 
Mayenne, he replied ; & I believe you may; but then we 
fhall have nothing farther to do but to plant cabbages at 
Biron.”? Soon after, in 1592, he loft his life by a cannon 
ball at the fiege of Epernai. In his military charafier, he 
was a rigid difciplinarian, and required prompt obedience. 
When an officer, whom he had commanded to burn a houfe, 
defired an order to this effe@, under his own hand, Biron 
inftantly difcharged him, alleging he would have nothing 
to do with people who were afraid of juitice; and that 
every foldier who dreaded a pen, muf tremble at a fword.” 
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He was a polite fcholar, but of a mercenary and intemperate 
difpofition. He wrote « Commentaries” of his tranfadtions, 
which were loft. Gen. Di&. Nouv. Did. Hift. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xxi. p. 54, &c. 

Biron, Cuarrses pe Gontautrt, duke of, the eldeftt 
fon_of the preceding, was born in 1562; and having ferved 
under his father, he diftinguifhed himfelf in feveral battles 
and fieges. Henry IV. diftinguifhed him by tokens of for- 
bearance and favour, on account of his faithful and aGive 
fervices. He created him admiral of France in 592, mar- 
fhal and governor of Burgundy in 1594, and honoured him 
with ereGting the barony of Biron into a dukedom and 
peerage. He aifo employed him in feveral important 
diplomatic embaffics: but his pride and ambition rendered 
him incapable of gratitude. Allured by flattering prof- 
pects, he engaged with Spain and Savoy in a confpiracy 
again his matter; and at length his haughty conduct 
caufed him to be arrefted for his treafons, tried, and con- 
demned to lofe his head; and the fentence was executed 
in the court of the battile, July 31, 1602. He fubmitted 
with reluctance, and betrayed cowardice at the time of his 
death. He was vain, arrogant, and malicious ; he changed 
his religion twice before he attained the age of 16 years, 
and manifefted a total want of principle and integrity. 
His paflion for gaming reduced him, notwithitanding his 
rapacity, to various difficulties; and he was only eftimable 
when he was actively employed. Although the king in- 
curred fome blame for facrificing the life of a fervant who 
had been eminently ufeful, and honoured with h's peculiar 
friendfhip, Biron deferved to fuffer as a traitor. Gen. 
Di&. Nouv. Dict. Hilt. Mod. Un. Hift. vol. xxi. p. 99, 
&e. 

Biron, in Geography, a town of France, in the departs 
ment of the Dordogne, 34 leagues fouth of Belvez.— Allo, 
an ifland in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 26 ieagues weft of 
cape Anguilla. N. lat. 47° 50’. W. long 61° 5’. 

BIROSTRIS, in Conchology, a {pecies of Buxra, that 
inhabits Java. The fhell has two beaks, which are elon- 
gated and fmooth; margin thickened outwardly. Gmeln, 
Litter. his fpecies is not unlike Bulla volva, but is 
{maller, being only about the fize of a horfebean; aud it is 
alfo narrower; {mooth, whitith, flcfh-coloured; beaks une 
equal, obliquely truncated, and one of them a little afcende 
iny 3 aperture nearly equal, but wideft at one end. 

BIROTA, Birotum, trom bis and rota, wheel,a kind of 
vehicle denominated from the two wheels whereon it 
moved. ‘Lhe birota, by the conitution of Conitantine, 
was drawn by three mules, and carried 200 pounds weight ; 
by which it was diftinguifhed from the rsedza, which carried 
1000 pounds, and was drawn by eight, and in winter by 
ten mules. 

BIRR, in Geography, or, as it is called by aét. of parlias 
ment, Parfons Town, the largeft poft end market town in 
the King’s county, Ireland, fituated on the river called the 
Little Brofna, which divides the King’s county from the 
county of ‘Tipperary, on the fouth weft. This town has 
breweries, dilulleries, malt-houfes, cloth and ferge manus 
faétories, a bank, an excellent market, and a barrack for 
two companies of foot, Tne caftle at the weftern extre- 
mity of the town, belonging to the family of Parfone, 
was befieged by Sarsfield, iord Lucan, general of the 
Irith, in the war of the revolution of 1688, and relieved by 
general Kirk. There isa ftatne of William, duke of Cums 
berland, ftanding on a ftone pillar of the Doric crder, 
ereéted in 1747, in honour of the vidtory at Culloden, 
Birr is 65 miles weft by fouth from Dublin, 6 fouth from 
Banagher on the Shannon, and near 12 from ee 
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N. lat. 33° 4'. W. lopg. 7° 52’. Beaufort.—Coote’s Sur- 
vey of King’s County. 

. BIRRETUM, or Biretum, in Writers of the Middle 
and Lower Ages, a thin black cap or cover for the head, 
mace of linen, Stted clofe to the head, and pointed by a 
pyramid, ancientiy worn by prielts, foldiers, do€tors, &c. 
Du-Cange. ‘he word dirretum, fometimes written Jirret- 
tum and biretum, is allo applied toa cap or coif of a judge, 
or ferjeant at law. The birretum alfo denotes the cap 
worn by the novices in the Jeluit’s order, formerly of a 
{quare, now a round figure. The birret was the ordinary 
cover of the head in France 500 years ago. It took its 
denomination from dirrus or birrum, the coat anciently ufed 
by. ecclcfialtics ; with which the cap was then ofa piece, 
and made part of it; fo that the whole covered, not only 
the head, but the fhoulders. Afterwards, when they 
began to retrench the lower part, {till retaining the upper, 
it was no longer called dirrus, or dirrum, but diminutively 
birret, or birretum. ‘ i 

BIRRUS, an ancient habit worn by the Chriftians in 
Africa. The word is alfo written dyrrus, fuppofed to be 
formed from zuffo:, on account of its red colour. .Some 
will have the birrus an epifcopal habit. Others extend it 
to all the clergy. Others, on julter grounds, make it the 
confnon coat of all the Chriftians ia that quarter. 

BIRS, or Birsa, in Geography, a river of Swifferland, 
which runs into the Rhine near Bafle. Near this river, 
and not far from the town of Bafle. are the hofpital and 
burying ground of St. James, famous in the hiftory of 
Swifferland for a defperate combat in 1444, between the 
Swifs and the dauphin of France, afterwards Lewis XL. in 
which Swifs valour and intrepidity were very fignally dif- 
played. Upon this occafion 1500 Swifs charged 8000 of 
the enemy’s cavairy with fuch determined and well con- 
duGted valour, as to drive them back ; and when the enemy 
received reinforcement, the Swils renewed the aflault, and 
forced them to repafs the river Birs, and join the main 
body of the army. The Swifs, encouraged by this fuccefs, 
and alfo exafperated with the moft {pirited indignatiomagaintt 
the invaders of their country, rafhly attempted, againit the 
remonitrances of their officers, to force their pailage over 
a bridge guarded by a large body of the enemy ; but this 
gallant effort not fucceeding, they threw themfelves into the 
river, and gained the oppofite fhore, in the face of a battery 
of cannon, that was playing againit them. But they were 
now oppofed to an army of 30,000 men advantageoufly 
pofted in an open plain. In thefe defperate circumitances 
they had no alternative, but to throw down their arms, 
or glorioufly expire. They bravely preferred death ; 500 
took poffeflion of a fmall ifland near the bridge, and after 
refolutely defending themiclves to the laft extremity, were 
cut to pieces, A like number forced their way through 
the ranks of the ecemy, and marched towards Bafle; .when 
they were oppofed by a large party of horfe potted to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the town from faliying forth to the 
relief of their countrymen. Being now furrounded on all 
fides, they threw themfelyes into the hofpital of St. James; 
and, lining the walls of the burying-ground, refifted for 
fome time the united affaults of the French army. At 
Jength the hofpital being fet on fire, and the cannon having 
battered down the walls of the burying-ground, they no 
longer fought in hopes of victory; but ttill refolving to 
feil their hives as dearly as poffible, they continued to dee 
fend themfelves to the iait galp. 

fEncas Sylvius (afterwards pope Pius II.) relates, among 
other actions of fingular valour excited by this heroic troop, 
the following initaace, that deferves to be recorded. Four 
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French foldiers affaulted a fingle Swifs, and having killed 

and itripped him, proceeded to infult the corpfe; one of 

his companions, incenfed at this brutal a@tion, feized a 

battle-axe, rufhed upon the four, flew two of them, and drove 

the others to flight; then flinging the dead body of his 

friend upon his fhoulders, carried it to a place of fecurity ; 

and, returning to the attack, fell by the hand of the enemy. 

Of the whole number, only 16 efcaped from the field of bat- 

tle; and thefe, agreeably to the old Spartan difcipline, 

were branded with infamy, for not having facrificed their 

lives in defence of their country. Among thefe who were 

defperately wounded and left upon the field, only 32 were 

found alive. The names of many of thefe glorious comba- 

tants were regiitered, and fiill remain upon records. The 

lofs of the enemy was great; and they were effectually pre- 

vented from profecuting their defizns upon Swifferlahd, - 
and compelled to retire in a fhattered ftate intoAlface. Lewis 

himfelf declared that fuch another vitory would ruin his - 
army. This combat may be confidered as forming a res 
markable era in the hiftory of the Swifs ; for it gave rife 
to their treaty with Charles VII.; being the firft alliance 
which tkey contraéted with France. The Swifs fill talk 
of this famous a@tion with the warmeft enthufiafm; and 

the inhabitants of Bafle form parties every year, and go to 

an inn fituated near the hofpital and burying-ground, in 

order to commemorate, in a red wine produced from fome 

vineyards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of 
their countrymen, who fo glorioufly fecrificed their lives, 

This wine 1s highly prized by the Bafileans, and called 
“ the blood of the Swifs.”’ , 

By the fide of the Birs there is a fertile plain, on which 
are feveral pleafant villages ; and the extremity of the plain 
is clofed by a rock, through which opens the celebrated 
pafs called ‘* Pierre Pertuis,””? which fee. At the bottom of 
this rock, the Birs burfts from the ground in feveral 
copious fprings, and turns two milis within a few paces 
of its principal fource. 

BIRSK. See Borsx. 

BIRSKA, a river of Siberia, which runs into the Lena, 
28 mifes fouth-weft of Olekminfk. 

BIRSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and county of Ifenberg ; 26 miles E. N. E. of 
Frankfort on the Mayne. 

BIRTERBURY, or Bitrersu1 Bay, a confiderable 
bay on the weft coaft of Ireland, in the county of Galway, 
open to the Atlantic. It is capacious and well fheltered, - 
has good ground, and will admit the largeit fhips, which may 
tide here from four to eight fathoms water; yet it is 
probably never vifited, except by fifhermen and fmugglers. 
N. lat. 53° 20’. W. long. 9° 53° 30”: from Greenwich. 
M‘Kenzie. 

BIRTH, in a general fenfe. The word is of Saxon origin, 
and is ufed to denote both the aé of coming into life, which 
is called child-birth, and the offspring or thing born, and in 
thefe fenfes we meet with it in our beit writers. 

But thou art fair, and at thy birth coming into the world. 
Shakefpear’s King John. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, (young ones) 
until they are able to fhift for themfelves. Addifon. 
Cicero fays, “ Ferz diligunt partus fuos,” beats love their 
offspring. 

Birtu, in Midwifery, is ufed as fynonymous to labour, or 
the power by which the feetus is excluded from the uterus,and 
in this fenfe we lay, the birth (labour) was eafy, expeditious, 
tedious, difficult, &c. It is alfo, though not very properly, 
ufed by midwives, to fignify the external orifice of the va- 
gina; thus when in labour, the head of the child begins 
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‘to dilate the external orifice, or to emerge, itis faid to be in 
the birth. 

Piatra, Natural, when the head of the foetus prefenting 
to the uterine orifice, the labour is completely effeGted by 
the pains, without the interference of art. See Lasour, 
Natural. 

Biats, Premature, when by any accident or derangement 
of the health of the woman, or of the foetus, pains are excited, 
and the fcetus is expelled before it has attained its maturity. 
See AzgorrTion, and alfo Lasour, Premature. 

Biatu, Preternatural, or acro{s, when, in labour, the arm, 
fhoulder, fide, breech, or any other part than the head of the 
foetus prefent to the uterine orifice. See Lasour, Preter- 
natural, and Cross- birth. 

Bratu, Laborious, when in Jabour the head of the fretus 
prefenting, yet on account of the ftraightnefs of the pelvis, 
the pains are infufficient for its expulfion, whence recourfe is 
neceilarily had to the affiftance of the laver, forceps, crotchet, 
&ec. See Lasoriovus Birth, or Lazour. 

Eiara, Monfirous, when the foetus is deformed or mif- 
fhaped, and has more or fewer organs than is natural. See 
Monster. 

Birtus, Seven Months, partus feptimeftris, children born 
at the end of the feventh month, or 210 days from the 
time of conception, being now complete in all their mem- 
bers, and having acquired a certain degree of ftrength, and 
firmnefs of conftitution, are not unfrequently reared or 
brought up. 

Biatus, Eight Months, partus oftimenfis, that is, chil- 
dren born at the end of the eighth month, or after complet- 
ing 240 or 242 days in the womb. Thefe were fuppofed 
by the ancients, but erroneoufly, to be lefs vivacious, and 
confequently lefs likely to be preferved alive, and to grow 
up to manhood, than feven months children. This opinion, 
founded on a miftaken idea of the upright pofition of the 
feetus in utero during the former months of pregnancy, 
and of the neceffity of its making an evolution, about the 
end of the feventh month, to prepare it for the birth, is 
confidered under the article Poj/ition of the fetus in Utero, 
which fee. 

For the number of births, fee Marriace, under which 
the proportion of births to marriages, of births to burials, 
and of male dirths to females is computed. See alfo Mor- 
TALITY. 

Biatu, After. See Pracenta. 

Biaru is alfo ufed for a perfon’s defcent; and it is ci- 
ther high or low according to the circumftances of Lis an- 
ceftry. 

Biaru, Bertu, or BiatHinc, among Seamen, denotes 
the due diftance obferved between fhips lying at an anchor, 
or under fail. A convenient place a-board for a meis to 
put their chefts, fleep, &c. is alfo called a dirth.—There is 
ufually one of thefe in Ships. of war between every two guns. 
And a proper place to moor a fhip in is called by the fame 
name, aa is zlfo the ftation in which ahip rides at anchor. 
To take a good birth, is to remove to fome diltance off any 
point, rock, or other thing which the feamen would avoid 
or go clear of. 

Birt, Expofition of, among the Ancients, was where a 
new-born infant was expofed or caft away, and left to the 
mercy of the firft comer, who might either take and bring it 
up, or fuffer it to perifh. See Exposinc of Children. 

Birt, Suppofition of, partus fuppofitio, in the Civil Law, 
is a crime for which accufation may be intended by thofe 
who have intereft therein, and is punifhed with death, like 
the crimen falft, or forgery. 

Bint, Supprefion of, partus fuppofitio, See Abortion, 
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Biatu-Day, the anniverfary return of the day on which 
a perfon was born. ‘This anfwers to what the ancients called 
yerdr0ov, genethiion, nataliiius dies, natalitia, and, in the middle 
age, genetalius. he ancients made much of their religion to 
confiit in the celebration of birth-days, and took omens from 
thence of the felicity of the coming year. We meet with 
birth-days of the gods, emperors, great men. poets, and even 
private perfons ; and befides, the birth-days of cities, as Rome 
and Conftantinople, were celebrated with great pomp by the 
inhabitants, Virgil’s birth-day was held very ftri@lly by the 
wits and poets who fucceeded him. Pliny (Epitt. lib. iii. 
ep. 7.) affures us, that Silius kept it with more folemnity 
than he did his own. 

The manner of celebrating birth-days was by 2 fplendid 
drefs; wearing a fort of rings peculiar to that day ; offering 
facrifices, the mento their genius, of wine, frankincenfe; the 
women to, Juno; giving fuppers, and treating their friends 
and clients ; who, in return, made them prefents, wrote and 


‘fung their panegyrics, and offered vows and good wifhes for 


the frequent happy returnsof the fameday. The birth-days 
of emperors were alfo celebrated with public fports, feafts, 
vows, and medals flruck on the occafion. But theancients, 
it is to be obferved, had other forts of birth-days befides 
the days on which they were born. The day of their adop- 
tion was always reputed as a birth-day, and celebrated ac- 
cordingly. : 

The emperor Adrian, we are told, obferved three birth- 
days; wiz. the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and of 
his inauguration. (Fab. Bib. Grec. tom. xii. lib. vi. cap. 6.) 
In whofe times it was held, that men were not born only 
on thofe days when they firft came into the world, but on 
thofe alfo when they arrived at their chief honours and 
command in the commonwealth, e. gr. the confulate. Hence 
that of Cicero in his oration Ad Quirites, after his return 
from exile: A parentibus id quod necefle erat, parvus 
fum procreatus, a vobis natus {um confularis.”” Befides, 
thofe who returned from banifhment were alfo confidered 
as being born again, renali, and ever after called the day of 
their return their birth-day. Thus Cicero to Atticus: 
* Diemque natalem reditus mei cura ti in tuis edibus ame- 
niffimis agam tecum, & cum meis.?? Cenforinus has a trea- 
tife De Die Narali, addreffed to Q. Cerellius, as a compli- 
ment on his birth-day. 

Birtu-Days of the Saints and Martyrs, natales fanZorum, 
denote the days of their deaths. 

In reality, zatalis, among the ancients, was not refrained. 
to birth-days, but extended to all feaft-days. 

Hence it is we meet with natalis folis, natalis calicis, natalis 
ecele fa, natalis reliquiarum, Se , 

Biatu-/fin, in Theology, the fame with original fin, which fee. 

Birtu-Wort, in Botany. See Aristouocutia. 

BIRTHA, in Ancient Geography, Tekrit, a town of Afia, 
in Mefepotamia, on the Tigris, fouth of the confluence of the 
Zabus Minor with this river.—Alfo, a town of Arabia De-. 
ferta, feated on the Euphrates, according to Ptolemy. 

BIRTHAMA, or Birnaza, a town of Afia, in Affyria, 
according to Ptolemy. 

BIRTHIN, in Geography, a river of Monmouthhhirey. 
which runs intofthe Ufk, near the town of Ufk. 

BIRU, a town of South America, in the empire of Peru, 
diftant 10 leagues from Truxillo, and inhabited by about 70 
families of Spaniards, Indians, Mulattoes, and Mettizos, 
About half a league to the north of it is a rivulet, from which 
are cut feveral trenches for watering the grounds, which of 
courfe are equally fertile with thofe in the vicinity of Trux- 
illo. S. lat. 8° 24’ 59”. W. long. 69° 14’. 

BIRUCKPOUR, a fortrefs of Hindooftan, in Malva 


country, 
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country, and circar of Chanderee; 55 miles eaft of Chan- 
deree. 

BIRVIESCA, Barsusca, or Brisiesca, a mean and 
wretched town of Spain, in Old Caftile; 15 miles N. E. of 
Burgos. 

‘BIRUISA, a river of Siberia, which runs into the 
Tchiuna. N. lat. 57° 35’. EE. long. 95° 14’. 

BIRUTCH, or Biravitscu, a town and diftri& of 
Ruffia, in the government of Voronetz, feated on the river 
Sofna, which falls into the Don; 50 miles fouth of Voro- 
netz. 

BIRZA, or Bizz, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Troki. N. lat. 56°. E. long. 24° 40’. 

BIS, in Botany, a name given by fome old writers to the 
napellus, or monk’s-hood, and by others to the cicuta or 
hemlock. 

Bis, Lat. éwice. In Mufic, when a paffage which ought 
to be repeated, has, through miftake, or to fave room, been 
omitted, the word dis placed over fuch paffage, with dots at 
the beginning and end, implies that the whole is to be.re- 
peated. 


Example. 


Bis-annua:, a name given by Botani/ls to thofe plants 
which ordinarily do not flower till the fecond year. 
BISA, or Biza, a coin in Pegu, current there for halfa 


ducat. The denomination is alfo given to a kind of weight 
ufed in the fame country, equivalent to two Venetian pounds 
five ounces, or to three pounds nine ounces of the {maller 
weight of that city. 

BISACCIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples; 12 miles N.N.E. of Conza. N. lat. 41° 3’. 
E. long. 15° 35’. 

BISACUTA, in Middle Age Writers, an axe with two 
edges, or which cuts either way; or a miflive weapon 
pointed at both ends. © Walfingham reprefents the /ecuris 
éifacuta as peculiar to the Scottifh nation. See Barrve- 
Axe. 

BISALTA, in Ancient Geography, the name of a people 
who inhabited a {mall country bordering on the Sinus Stry- 
monicus, in the northern part of Macedonia, Their chief 
cities were Exporia, Offa, and Calitera. 

BISALTIDE, in Latomology, a fpecies of Paritro 
(Dan. Fe.) that inhabits Surinam. The wingsare flightly 
tailed, fulvous, black at the tips; beneath, two ocellar dots 
on the anterior pair, and three on the poftericr ones. Fa- 
bricius, &c. 

BISAMRAZE, in Zoology, Sorex mofchatus, Gmelin, 
and long -nofed beaver of S. G. Gmelin, it. &e. 

BISAMTHIER, Mofchus mofchiferus, or Thibet mufe 
in Gefn. Quadr. 

BISANTHE, or Reaopisrus, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Thrace, on the confines of the Propontis, at the 
bottom of a kind of gulf, and at a {mall diltance S.W. from 
Perinthe. 

BISANT.. See Besant. 

BISBAZA, a feaft celebrated by the Meffapii, after the 
pruning of their vines, to obtain of the gods that they might 
grow again the better. The word is formed from ict», ufed 
by fome for a vine. 

BISCAINO, Bartotomee, in Biography, an eminent 
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artift, was born at Genoa in 1632, and inftruéted in the 
firft principles of painting and defign by his father Giovanni 
Bifcaino, a landfcape painter of reputation. He afterwards 
perfeted himfelf, particularly in the art of colouring, under 
Valerio Caftelli.. By his early death, at the age of 25 years, 
the expectations of thofe who admired his talents and perform- 
ances were difappointed. Some of his etchings are executed 
in a bold ftyle, refembling thofe of Caltigiione, but all more 
finifhed. His figures are elegant, firmly compofed, and 
drawn in a very mafterly manner; he bas given beauty and 
character to the heads; and the other extremities are pecu- 
liarly correét, and marked with great fpirit. Some of the 
principal are the following: ** Mofes in the ark of bule 
rufhes;”’ ‘ A Nativity, with angels;” ‘ The wife-men’s 
offering; “* The Circumcifion ef Chrift ;?? anda “ Bac- 
chanalian.” Strutt. 

BISCARA, or Bescara, in Geography, a decayed city 
of Africa, in the kingdom of Algicrs, the capital of the 
difti& of Zaab or Zeb, belonging to the province of Cons 
ftantine. It is the refidence of a Turkifh garrifon, and has 
a fmall caftle, built by Haffan, the bey of Conftantine, and 
chiefly defended by fix fmall pieces of ordnance, and a few 
unwieldy mufkets, mounted on carriages. It is a place of 
great antiquity, built by.the Romans, and deitroyed by the 
Arabs, who afterwards rebuilt it. It is at prefent as indif- 
ferently peopled as it is weakly defended; the houfes being 
infefted by {warms of fcorpions, vipers, and poifonous rep- 
tiles, and the inhabitants being obliged to cefert the city 
and retire into the ceuntry in the fummer, when thefe noxious 
animals are intolerable. The inhabitante of this place, and 
its adjacent diftrict, called ‘* Bifcaris,”” lead a kind of wan- 
dering life, and live intents. Few of them can be employed 
in agriculture and pafturage from the nature of the country 5 
but thofe of the fuperior clafs carry on fome commerce, not- 
withttanding their poverty and indigence, in negroes and 
oftrich feathers. The pooreft of them migrate every year to 
the city of Algiers, and other towns of the kingdom, and 
are employed in the meansit and moft fubordinate offices, 
fuch as cleanfing of ftreets, emptying vaults, {weeping chim- 
nies, and carrying burdens. Having in the courfe of two 
or three years accumulated a capital of from fix to ten ze- 
chins, they return home, and on account of the fcarcity of 
coin among them, are reckoned among the wealthy of the 
land. In the capital, they conftitute a kind of corporation, 
and have even acommon-treafury for the purpofe of mutually 
relieving one another. They are the only clafs of free 
fervants, and are highly eftcemed for their fidelity. In 
winter, as well as in {ummer, they fleep wrapped up in rags, 
on a kind of benches before the fhops, and others place them- 
felves at the gates of the different roads, for the convenience 
of opening them to paflengers. They are not only des 
ferving of the confidence that is repofed in them, but their 
difpofition is placid and obliging, and their perfeverance in 
labour is indefatigable. ‘Thofe among them who are guilty 
of any breach of truft, are punifhed by their chiefs. They 
are emplayed by the Europeans as fervants, and as chey can 
fpeak, betides. the language of the country, the * lingua 
Francia,”’ are found fingularly ufeful. The villages which 
they inhabit in their own country are {mall, and remarkable 
only for their meannefs and poverty. N. lat. 34° 30% 
E. long. 5° 15’. 

BISCARGIS, or Bissancis, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Spain, on the right lide of the Llberus, N.W. of 
Dertofa. 

BISCAY, in Geography, a province of Spam, called, “ the 
lordfhip of Bifcay,” 1s, in its moft apprepriate and reftricted 
fenfe, bounded on the north by the Bay of Bifcay, on the 
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fouth by a chain of the Pyrenées, which feparates it from 
Old Caitile and Alava, on the weft by Aiturias, and on the 
eaft by Guipufcoa ; and in extent its length is about 116 
miles, and breadth much lefs, the greateft breadth being 80 
miles, but very unequal. In its more general and compre- 
henfive fenfe, Bifcay is divided into three parts; viz. Bifcay, 
properly fo called, Guipufcoa, and Alava; and, accordingly, 
it is housed on the weft by that narrow tra&t of Old Caitile 
which reaches to the fea and Afturias; parted from Old 
Cattile on the fouth-eaft by the ridge of the Afturian moun- 
tains branching from the Pyrenées, andby the fame mountains 
from Navarre, and by the river Cidarfo from France, on the 
eait ; and wathed on the north fide by the Cantabrian fea, 
now commonly called the bay of Bifcay. The country is 
for the moft part mountainous and barren ; but its vallies 
produce corn fufficient for the fupply of the inhabitants, and 
a {mall quantity of flax. Apples are very plentiful, of which 
is made cyder, the common beverage of the people. ‘They 
have alfo a weak wine, called ** Chacolino,’”? which is plea- 
fant, though it will not keep long, and is ufed inftead of imall 
beer. They have alfo citrons and oranges in great abun- 
dance. The adjacent fea fupplies excellent fifh, and the 
forefts yield great quantities of timber for fhipping. But 
the moft valuable treafure of this country confifts of its in- 
exhauftible mines of excellent iron, which is tranfported from 
hence into all parts of the world. ‘The country has been 
long famous for its iron-works, and efpecially for its manu- 
faGture of {words and knives. Some have computed the 
amount of its annual manufacture of iron and fteel into arms, 
nails, iron tools, bars, &c. at 300,000 quintals. The air of 
this province is mild, pure, and more temperate than that of 
the other provinces of Spain ; and the inhabitants have been 
diftinguifhed by theirattachment to liberty, and refiftance to 
oppreilion. Their anceftors the Cantabri, were but imper- 
feétly f{uhdued by Auguftus, and their mountains have, in 
every fucceeding age, afforded them a retreat from the en- 
croachments of arbitrary powers The Bifcayners are faid 
to be of Celtic or Gothic extract ; and have preferved more 
of their'ancient genius, laws, government, and language than 
perhaps any other people in Europe, except the Welth, 
Scots Highlanders, and wild Irifh, who are probably of the 
fame origin, and whofe language much refembles the Bif- 
cayan. They have always maintained a diftinguifhed repu- 
tation for valour ; and the beft foldiers and failors of Spain 
have been the natives of this country. They effentially differ 
from the other Spaniards in the opennefs of their temper, and 
animation of their manner; and though they are choleric 
even to a proverb, and not deftitute of pride and vanity, they 
are obliging, polite, and friendly. Their females are beauti- 
ful, lively, and cheerful. Their drefs is neat and paftoral ; 
their hair falling down their backs in long plaits, with a 
handkerchief twifted round it. The moft fingular part of 
the drefs of the men is the covering of their legs, round 
which they wrap a piece of coarfe grey or srséllen cloth, 
faftening it with many folds of tape. The three provinces 
of Bifeay, Alava, and Guipufcoa, have been the afylum of 
liberty and induftry, and to thefe caufes their profperity may 
be afcribed. When the king, who is ftyled merely “ lord 
of Bifcay,”” wants a fupply either of men or money, he 
announces his will to the province; which furnifhes its con- 
tingency of both ; the latter being levied upon the different 
cities and communities, according to a certain regifter, fo 
that in effeé& Bifcay may be faid to tax itfelf. In this pro- 
vince are no bifhops. Its privileges, which are extenlive, 
it has watched over with a jealouseye. The language of 
Bifcay is accounted aboriginal; it is fatd to be the Cantabrian, 
or ancient language of Spain, which was a branch of the 
Vou. 1V. 
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Celtic, and firft gave way tothe Romanfh; which fee. | It 
is fo totally different from the Caftilian, that the peafants 
{carcely underftand a fiigle word of Spanifh. The capital of 
Bifcay is Bilboa, which fee. Its other chief towns are 
Orduna, Durango, Fontarabia, St. Sebaftian, Tolofa, and 
Vittoria. 

Biscay, Bay of, that part of the Atlantic which lies 
north of the province of Bifcay, between the projecting coalts 
of France and Spain, and extends from Cape Ortegal to 
Breit. It advances fartheft to the land between Bayonue 
and St. Sebaftian ; and it likewife advances confiderably 
at Rochelle and Rochefort. —ALfo, alarge bay on the coatt 
of Newfoundland, between cape Race and cape Pine. It 
lies in the N.E. corner of Trepafley bay, on the S.E. 
part of the ifland. N. lat. 46° 50’. W. long 53° 6’. 

Biscay, New, a province of Mexico in North America 
in the audience of Guadalajara, bounded on the north by 
New Mexico, on the eaft by New Leon and the river Bravo, 
on the fouth by Cinaloa and Culiacan, and on the weft by 
Navarre, Sonora, and Haqui, on the borders of the gulf of 
California. It is computed to be about 300 miles from eaft 
to weft, and 360 from north to fouth. The country is 
mountainous, but well watered, fruitful, and moderately tem- 
perate, rich in corn, cattle, and other produétions ; and alfo 
in mines of filver and lead. The original inhabitants have 
four large towns in the morafles, which are difficult of ac- 
cefs, and by means of which they avoid total fubjection ; 
and therefore the Spaniards have built three fmall fortified 
and well inhabited towns for the defence of their filver mines. 
The capital is Durango. This province lies between the 
latitudes of 27° and 33° N. and between ro5° and 108° 
W. long. ‘ 

BISCEGLIA, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari, having the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Trani; it is 
pleafantly fituated on an eminence in the midit of orchards 
and villas. The walls are of ftone and very lofty; and it 
has hundreds of fubterraneous refervoirs and cifterns, cut in 
the folid rock, and arched over with ftones and ftucco, in 
order to colle& and preferve the rain water, which is the 
only fort with which they are fupplied in a diftrict, fo totally 
deftitute of fprings. Bifceglia is 4 miles diftant fron 
Trani. 

BISCHBURG, or Biscuorssurc, atown of Pruffiay 
in the county of Ermeland, 54 miles fouth of Konig{- 
bere. 

BISCHEIM, a town of Germany, inthe circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and county of Litchtenberg, on a fmall 
river which runs into the Rhine, 8 miles N.E. of Straf- 
burg. 

BISCHOFFLACK, or Scuoria Koroxa,a town of 
Germany, in the duchy of Carniola, 27 miles N.N.E. of 
Triefte. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, a town of Germany feated on the 
Tauber, in the circle of Franconia, but belonging to the 
eleétorate of Mentz ; 64 miles S. E. of Mentz. 

BISCHOFFSTORF, atownof Germany, in the duchy 
of Stiria, 13 miles E.N.E. of Gratz. 

BISCHOFSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Franconia, and bifhopric of Wurzburg, feated on the 
Rhom, 32 miles north of Wurzburg.—Alfo, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and county of 
Hanau-Munzenburg, 3 miles W.N.W. of Hanau. 

BISCHOFSTEIN, or Bisrersx, a town of Pruffia, 
in the county of Ermeland, 42 miles fouth of Koningt- 
berg. 

BISCHOFSWE RDA, a townof Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and margraviate of Meiffen, feated on 
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an ifland in the river Wefenitz, the principal commerce of 
which is in white thread; it has two churches; 20 miles 
eaft of Drefden. 

BISCHOFSWERDER, a town of Pruffia, in the pro- 
vince of Oberland, 80 miles S.S.W. of Konigfberg. 

BISCHOFZELL, a town of Swifferland, in the Thur- 
gaw, feated at the confluence of the rivers Sitter and Thur, 
11 miles fouth of Conftance. This town hasa caftle, in 
which refides the bailiff of the bishop of Conftance, who 
exercifes jurifdiétion over the Catholics, and receives a moiety 
of the fines. N. lat. 47° 25’. E. long. 9° 13’. 

BISCHOP, or Bisxor, Joun DE, in Biography, an ex- 
cellent artift, was born at the Hague in 1645, and is much 
“commended as a painter; and his drawings, in which he 
imitated with great exaétnefs the ftyle of the belt matters, 
are much efteemed and fought after by the curious. But 
he is moft generally known as an engraver. His works are 
chiefly etchings, harmonized with the graver ; and though 
flight, yet free, {pirited, and pleafing. He gives a richnefs to 
the colour, anda roundnefs to the figures, far beyond what is 
ufually done with the point, fo little aflifted by the graver. 
His figures are generally well drawn, more in a mannered 
than a correét ftyle ; but his extremities are not always well 
marked, nor his heads equally expreffive and beautiful. His 
excellence was owing chiefly to his own genius, as he never 
ftudied under any mafter. He worked chiefly at Amifter- 
dam, and died in 1686. The following prints are worthy 
‘of notice: viz. ‘* Chrift and the Samaritan woman?’ from 
Annibale Caracci; ‘ Jofeph diftributing corn to the Egyp- 
tians,” from B. Breenberge ; * the Martyrdom of St. Lan- 
rence,” from the fame. Strutt. 

Brscuop, or Bisxor, CorneE ivs, a painter of portrait 
and hiftory, was born at Antwerp, fay fome, or according to 
others, at Dort, in 1630; and was the difciple of Ferdinand 
Bol, whofe pencil, tint of colouring, {tyle, and manner, he 
refembled, and to whom he has been thought by fome com- 
petent judges not to be inferior. He died in 1674. A 
painting by this matter, confifting ofa few figures by candle- 
light was fo much admired by Louis XIV., that he pur- 
chafed it at a high price, and placed it in the royal collec- 
tion. The king of Denmark alfo admitted his works among 
thofe of the beft mafters. It is obferved, however, that 
they are not worthy of that high commendation which is be- 
flowed upon them by the Flemifh writers. Pilkington. 

BISCHWILER, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Rhine, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftri& of Strafburg, feated on the Motte near the 
Rhine, and defended by a caftle, flanked with towers, and 
guarded by ditches; 10 miles north of Strafburg. The 
town contains 3449 inhabitants, and the canton 13,968. 
Its territorial extent comprehends 265 kiliometres, and 21 
communes. 

BISCIA, in Jchihyology, one of the fynonymous names 
among old writers for the pipe-fifh, tobacco-pipe-fifh, needle- 
fith, or trumpet-fith; and /yngnathus acus of Linnzus and 
Gmelin 

BISCOPSVAARE, in Geography, a town of Norway; 
48 miles eait of Bergen. 


BISCROMA, Ital. for a demifemiquaver, in Mufic. If 


fingle, it has three hooks 4 N if two or more, they have 


three ties See TimE-TABLE. 
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BISCUIT. See Bisxer. ait Hoey 

Biscuit, in Pottery, a name giyen to porcelain, when 
baked and not glazed; and this is more or lefe beautiful, 
according to the nature of its compofition. See Porces 
Lain and Porrery. : 

BISCUTA, in Entomolocy, a {pecies of Formica, with 
a bidentated thorax ; and a double petiole fcale. Inhabits 
Cayenne. Fabricius Spec. Inf. 

BISCUTELLA, formed of dis, and the diminutive of 
Jfeutum, the fruit refembling a double fhield, in Botany, Buck« 
ler-mufiard, or baftard Mithridate muflard. Linn. gen. 808. 
Reich. 872. Schreb. 1084. Jufl. 239. Gertn. t. 141. - 
Thlafpidium. ‘Tournef. ror. Clafs and order, Tetrady- 
namia Siliculofa. Nat.Ord. Siliquofe,cruciformes, orerucifera. 
Gen. Char. Ca/. perianth four-leaved; leaflets ovate, acumi- 
nate, gibbous at the bafe, coloured, deciduous. Cor. four- 
petalled, cruciform ; petals oblong, obtufe, fpreading. Stam. 
filaments fix, the length of the tube of the corolla ; two ops 
polite fhorter ; anthers fimple. P:/?. germ compreffled, or- 
biculate, emarginate ; ‘tyle fimple, permanent ; ftigma ob- 
tufe. Per. filicle erect, comprefled, flat, femibifid, with 
roundifh lobes, two-celled ; partition lanceolate, ending in a 
rigid ftyle; cells two-valved, affixed to the partition on its 
ftraight margin. Seeds folitary, roundifh, compreffed, in the 
middle of the cell. 04/. The two outer leaflets of the calyx 
in tae {pecies have a tubular-concave melliferous prominent 
bafe. 

Eff. Char. St/icle compreffed, flat, rounded above, and 
below two-lobed. Ca/. leaflets gibbous at the bafe. 

Species, 1. B. auriculata, ear-podded buckler-muftard. 
Thlafpi. Bauh. pin. 107. n. 3. prodr. 49, n. 8. Raii hift. 
837. n. 4. Leucoium montanum fl. pedato. Col. ecphr. 2% 
59. t. 61. Jondraba Barr. ic. 230. ‘¢ Calyxes gibbous on 
each fide with the netary, filicles running into the ftyle.”’ 
In a wild {tate this plant rifes about a foot in height, but in 
gardens nearly two feet, dividing into feveral branches ; the 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, in loofe 
panicles, and are of a pale yellow colour. The neGarious 
gland is very large, and the calyx bagged out very much at 
the bottom. A native of the fouth of France and Italy. 
Cultivated in Kew garden by Mr, J. Sutherland in 1683, 
and flowering in June and July. 2. B. apula, fpear-leaved 
buckler-muftard. B. didyma. Lin. {pec. g11. Hert. Cliff, 
329.2. Upf.185.. Thlafpi. .Raii hift. 837. n. 3. Cly- 
peatum. Cluf. Hift. 2. 133. Jondraba. Col. ecphr. 1. 283. 
t. 285. f. 1. ‘¢ Silicles {cabrous ; leaves lanceolate, feffile, 
ferrate.”’ A native of Italy. Cultivated in 1759, by 
Mr. Miller. Flowering in June and July. 3. B. Jyrata. 
Thlafpi bifcutatum, &c. Boce. fic. 45. t. 23. Raii hift. 
837. n. 6. ‘ Silicles feabrous ; leaves lyrate.’? A native 
of Spain and Sicily. 4. B.coronopifolia. ‘  Silicles {mooth ; 
leaves toothed, rough with hairs.’’ Allioni thinks this a 
variety of the fecond, proceeding from a drynefs of foil; 
forit is found in very dry barren places in Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. Gouan is of opinion that this and the fecond, 
third, and fourth are one fpecies. 5- B. Jevigata, {mooth 
buckler-muttard. B.didyma. Scop. Carn. n. 804. Clypeola 
didyma. Crantz. Auftr. 20. Leucoium. Col. ecphr. 5.283. 
t. 285. f. 2. Raii hilt. 836.n. 2. ‘ Silicles{mooth ; leaves . 
lanceolate, ferrate.”? The whole plant is acrid; the root 
perennial, according to Jacquin, but, according to others, 
annual. A native of Italy and Auftria, Found at very 
different heights-in the mountains, with variation of ftature, 
from half a foot to a foot anda half. Flowering in lower 
fituations in April and May ; in higher ones in July and 
Auguft ; inour gardens in June and July. Introduced here 
in 1777 by M. Thouin. 6. B. /empervirens, thrubby buckler- 
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muftard. Thlafpi bifcutellatum, &e. Bar. ic. ts 841, 
Boce. muf. 197. t. 122. “ Silicles fomewhat {cabrous ; 
leayes lanceolate tomentofe.’? A native of Spain. Intro- 
duced into Kew garden in 1784, by Meflrs. Lee and Ken- 
nedy. 

a and Culture. 'Thefeare all annual plants, ex- 
cept thelait, and perifh foon after they have perfected their 
feeds. They fhould be fown in fpring or autumn, upon a 
border of light earth, in an open fituation, where they are to 
remain. Thofe fown in autumn will come up about three 
weeks, live through the winter, and flower early in the fol- 
lowing fummer, and thus good feeds may be always ob- 
tained ; but thofe that are fown in the {pring decay in bad 
feafons before the feeds are ripe. The autumnal plants 
flower in June, and the {pring plants in July, and their feeds 
ripen in about jix weeks, and if they are permitted to f{catter, 
young plants willbe produced without any care. They re- 
quire ouly to be kept free from weeds, and to be thinned 
where they are too clofe, leaving them eight or nine inches 
afunder. They have no great beauty to recommend them. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

BISDORF, in Geography, atown of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and principality of Anhalt-Cothen, 

miles north of Cothen. , 

BISECTION. See Bissection. 

BISELLIARII, or Bisexuiari, in Antiquity, thofe 
who enjoyed the honour or privilege of the bifellium. 

The word occurs in ancient infcriptions. Cn. Puas- 
Torito Vivyiro AuGcusratr Bisevriario. Gruter. Infer. 
p- 1099. 

The honor bi/zilii appears to have been much the fame with 
what in France is called droit de fauteuil; and the bifelliarii 
thofe who in public affemblies enjoy this diftin@ion of 
the fauteuil, while other perfons are obliged to ftand, or fit 
on benches, ftools, or ordinary chairs. Scaliger, in. his 
index to Gruter, miftook the bifelliarii for artificers who made 
thefe feats. 

BISELLIUM, from dis and fella, a chair, a kind of feat 
or chair, larger and richer than ordinary, big enough to hold 
two perfons, wherein to fit in courts, theatres, and other 
public affemblies. 

BISEPTEMGUTTATA, in Entomology, a {pecies of 
Coccinevxa, of a pale yellow colour, with fourteen white 
{fpots. Schaller. Country unknown. 

BIS-ERGOT, in Ornithology, a name given by Buffon 
to the Gmelinian fetrag bicalcaratus. 

BISERRULA, fo named from the fruit ‘ biferrato 
frudiu,”’ in Botany. Lin. Gen. 893. Reich. 966. Schreb. 
1209. Juff. 358. Gertn.t. 154. Pelecinus, Tournef. 234. 
Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papili- 
onacee or leguminofz. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth, one-leav- 
ed, tubular, ereét, femiquinquefid ; teeth fubulate, equal, 
the two upper ones more remote. Cur. papilionaceous ; 
banner larger, refle€ted on the fides, afcending, roundihh ; 
wings ovate-oblong, free, fhorter than the banner; keel the 
length of the wings, obtufe, afcending. Stam. filaments 
diadelphous (fimple and nine-cleft), afcending at their tips, 
inclofed within the keel ; anthers{mall. Pif. germ. oblong, 
comprefled ; ftyle tubulate, afcending ; ftigma fimple. Per. 
legume large, linear, flat, two-celled; partition contrary 
to the valves. Seeds very many, kidney-form, comprefled. 

Eff. Char. legume two-celled, flat ; partition contrary. 

Species. 1. B. Pelecinus, baftard_hatchet-vetch. Atftra- 
galur. Mor. hift. 2. 107. f. 2. t. 9, f.6. Securidaca, 

auh. Pia. 349. 3. Cluf. hift. 2. 238. Ger. emac. 1234. 
f, 6. Park. Theatr. 1089. f. 5. Rati hift. 939, n.16. Lu- 
naria radiata Robini. Baub. hift. a. 348. f. 2. An annual 
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plant growing naturally in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and the 
fouth of France. Cultivated in Kew garden in 1640. 

Propagation and Culture. Tt is propagated by feeds, fown 
in this country in autumn, on a bed of light earth, where 
the plants will come up in about three weeks, and live wel 
in the open air. They fhould either be fown where they 
are to remain, or tranf{planted when very young. After 
the plants are come up, they will only require to be kept 
free from weeds, and to be thinned to the diftance of a foot 
from one another. They flower in June, and the feeds 
ripen in September. hey may be alfo fown in fpring, and 
treated in the fame manner. Two or three of thefe plants 
may be cultivated for the fake of variety, but they have not. 
much beauty. Martyn’s Miller. 

BISERT, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, feated on a 
{mall river which runs into the Upha, in the government of 
Perm, 80 miles §. E. of Perm. 

BISERTA, or Bizerra, a fea-port town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Tunis, pleafantly fituated upon a canal be- 
twixt an extenfive lake and the fea, at the bottom ofa large 
gulf, about 8 miles to the fouthward of Cape Blanco. N. 
lat. 37° 5’. E.long. 10° 15’. It is about a mile in cir- 
cuit, defended by feveral caitles and batteries, the principal 
of which are towards the fea. Bizerta is a corruption of 
the ‘* Hippo-Diarrhytus”’ or “ Zaritus” of the ancients ; 
though the prefent inhabitants derive its name from their 
own language, and fuppofe it to be the fame with « Ben- 
fhertd,” i. e. the offspring of a canal or rivulet. The lake 
upon which Bizerta is feated has an open communication 
with the fea; and, according to an obfervation of the 
younger Pliny (Ep. xxxiii. 1.9.), is either continually re- 
ceiving a frefh {tream from the fea, or elfe difcharging one 
into it ; fo that the water loft by the lake by exhalations is 
foon fupplied by the fea, which in hot feafons runs into it 
with a very brifk current, in order to maintain the equili- 
brium, in the fame manner as is obferved between the At- 
lantic ocean and the Mediterranean. The mullets of this 
lake are reckoned the beft in Barbary. Great quantities of 
their roes.are dried and made into “ Botargo,’’ and fent 
from hence to the Levant, where they are efteemed a great 
dainty. The channel of communication betwixt the lake 
and the fea is the port of «* Hippo-Diarrhytus,” which ftill 
receives {mall veffels ; though it muft have been formerly the 
fafeft as well as the moft beautiful haven of this part of 
Africa. There are ftill remaining the traces of a large pier, 
that was carried out into the fea, to break off the N. E. 
winds ; the want of which, together with the difinclination 
of the Turks to repair it, will in a fhort time make the 
haven ufelefs, which, in any other country, would be in- 
eftimable. Scylax calls it only ‘* Hippo,’’? and Diodorus 
Siculus gives it the name of “* Hippouacra.” By the di- 
rection of Scipio’s marches it feems to have been the rich 
anonymous town mentioned by Livy (I. xxix. 28.) If the 
Turks encouraged trade and indultry it would deferve this 
appellation, becaufe, befides fith and fruit of all kinds, it 
abounds with corn, pulfe, oil, cotton, and a variety of other 
valuable produétions. The gulph of Bizerta, the “ Sinus 
Hipponenfis” of the ancients, is a beautiful fandy inlet, 
nearly four leagues in breadth. As its bottom is low, it 
affords a delightful profpe& through a variety of groves 
and plantations of olive trees, to a great diftance into the 
country ; but to the eaftward the view is bounded bya 
high rocky fhore, extending as far as cape Zibeeb. Bizerta 
was formerly a large town, and is faid to have contained 
6coo houfes; whereas now the town, and its dependent 
villages, f{carcely contain the fame number of inhabitants. 
It has, neverthelefs, two capacious prifons for flaves, a large * 
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magazine for merchandife, and two towers, with fome other 
out-works to defend the entrance of the haven. It is well 
fupplied with frefh water from the furrounding fprings, and 
with great variety of fifth from the adjacent lake. Moft of 
the inhabitants are employed in the fifhing-trade, which be- 
gins about the end of Otober, and ends in the beginning 
of May. The people are poor, and reckoned proud, ill- 
natured, and treacherous; infomuch that Muley Hafun 
Bey, one of their fovereigns, ufed to fay of them, that 
neither fear nor love could keep them faithful. Bizerta has 
eight villages under its government, a large plain called 
«« Mater,”’ and the territory of Choros, the “¢ Clypea’’ or 
*¢ Corobis”’ of the ancients, which is extenfive, and inhabited 
by a number of. perfons who are poor, meanly clad, and 
coarfely fed. Their drefs confifts merely ofa piece of coarfe 
cloth wrapped round their bodies, and another, in the form 
of a turban, round their heads; and moft of them are with- 
ont covering either to their feet or legs. Thofe of the poorer 
clafs fleep on {kins laid on the floor; and the rich lie in 
marrow couches fixed againit the wall, about five or fix feet 
high, to which they afcend by a ladder. Their choiceft 
dainty is their ‘* coufcou,” made of flour, eggs, and falt, 
which they dry and keep through the year. They are ex- 
pert horfemen, and ride without either faddle or bridle ; nor 
do they ever fhoe their horfes. They are much expofed to 
the depredations and oppreffions of the neighbouring Arabs. 
The Bifertines, both of the city and country, are very fu- 
perititious, and hang about their own necks, and thofe of 
their horfes, a number of amulets, which are {craps of paper 
or parchment, on which ftrange charaGters are infcribed, and 
fewn up in apiece of leather, filk, &c. and thought, when 
worn about their perfons, to be a prefervative againft all 
accidents. 

BISET, Cuarres Emanuet, in Biography, a painter, 
of hiftory and converfations, was born at Mechlin, in 1633; 
and in his early productions manifefted a lively and ready in- 
vention. He was diftinguifhed by the multitude of figures 
which he introduced into his defigns, and by his variety of 
drapery, peculiar to every nation. Ata diltance, his pic- 
tures, which confifted chiefly of balls, concerts, and gay 
affemblies, correétly defigned and well-coloured, had a ftrong 
effect ; but more nearly infpected, they fhewed a neatnefs of 
pencil, a fpirited touch, and a good expreffion. Pilk- 
ington. 

Biser, in Ornithology, Columba livia, or ftock dove, in 
Buffon’s Hitt. Birds. 

BISHOP, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a prelate, or perfon 
confecrated for the fpiritual government and direétion of a 
diocefe. The word comes from the Saxon bifchop, and that 
from the Greek evicxores, an overfeer or in/pefer 3 which 
was a title the Athenians gave to thofe whom they fent into 
the provinces fubje&t to them, to fee whether every thing 
was kept in order; and the Romans gave the fame title to 
thofe who were infpeétors and vifitors of the bread and pro- 
vifion. It appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himfelf 
had a bifhopric ; being “ epifcopus Ore et Campania.” / 

A bifhop differs from an archbifhop in this, that an arch- 
bifhop with bifhops confecrates a bifhop, as a bifhop with 
priefts ordains a prieft : that the archbifhop vifits a province, 
as the bifhop a diocefe; that the archbifhop convacates a 
provincial fynod, asthe bifhop a diocefan one ; and that the 
archbifhop has canonical authority over all the bifhops of his 
province, as the bifhop over the priefts in his diocefe. It is 
a long time fince bifhops have been diflinguifhed from mere 
priefts or prefbyters ; but whether that diftin@tion be of di- 
vine or human right, whether it was fettled in the apoftoli- 
eal age, or introduced afterwards, is much controverted. 
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Thofe who are advocates for the divine right of epifeopacy, 
and who trace its inftitution to the times of the apoftles, 
maintain that, in the earlieft age of the Chriftian church, 
there were three different orders of minifters appointed by 
the apoftles for the difcharge of the public offices of religion; 
viz. bifhops, prieits, or prefbyters, and deacons. In proof 
of this point they refer us to the teftimony of ancient eccle- 
fiaftical writers, whence they deduce, as they conceive, the 
mott fatisfa€tory evidence, that bifhops were inftituted by the 
apoitles, and that they continued afterwards asa diftin& or- 
der from that of priefts. To this purpofe they allege, that 
Irenzus, a father of the fecond century, fays (I. iii. c. 3.), 
*¢ We are able to enumerate thofe who by the apoftles were 
made bifhops in the feveral churches, and their fucceffors, to 
this time.”? He adds, «* Polycarp was not only inftruéted 
by the apoftles, and acquainted with many of thofe who faw 
our Lord, but was alfo by the apoftles made bifhop of the 
church of Smyrnain Afia.” Tertullian alfo, a writer of the 
fame century (De Prefer. adv. Herat. p. 78.), challenges 
certain heretics to ‘* exhibit the order of their bifhops, fo 
fucceeding each other from the beginning, that the firft bi- 
fhop had for his author and predeceflor fome one of the 
apoitles, or of thofe apottolical men who perfevered with the 
apoftles ; for in this manner apoftolical churches affert their 
rights: thus, the church of Smyrna has Polycarp, who 
was placed there by John; the church of Rome has Cle- 
ment, who was ordained by Peter; and other churches fhew 
other perfons, who, by being placed in the bifhoprics by the 
apoftles, tranfmitted the apoftolical feed.”” Cyprian alfo 
fays (Ep. 69. ad Flor.), “ that the bifhop, who is one and 
prefides over the church, through the proud prefumption of 
certain perfons, is defpifed ; and thus the man, who is ho- 
noured by the fanétion of God, is judged unworthy by 
men.”? In an epiftle aferibed to Ignatius (Ad Antioch, 
c. 7.); but probably {purious, though very ancient, it is af- 
ferted, that Evodius was confecrated a bifhop by the apof- 
tles. And Chryfoftom fays (Hom, 42. in Ignat.), ‘ that 
Ignatius converfed familiarly with the apoftles, and was per- 
feGly acquainted with their doéirine, and had the hands of 
apoitles laid upon him.”’ In a fragment of an epiftle of Dio- 
nyfius bifhop of Corinth in the fecond century, preferved by 
Eufebius, (H. E. 1. 4. c. 23.), it is faid, that Dionyfius 
the Areopagite, who was converted by St. Paul, was ap- 
pointed the firft bifhop of Athens. Eufebius and Socrates 
have given us the catalogues of the bifhops of many cities, 
from the times of the apoftles ; and Epiphanius (lib. 2. 
Har. 66.) has left us a catalogue of the bifhops of Jerufa- 
lem, from St. James the apoitle to Hilarion, who was bifhop 
in his time. It is further alleged, that bifhops, priefts, and 
deacons, are mentioned together as three feparate orders. 
Ignatius, in his Epiitle to the Magnefians (§ 2.), mentions 
Damas as bifhop of Magnefia, Baflus and Apollonius as 
prefbyters, and Sotian as deacon, in the fame church; and 
in his epiftle to the Philadelphians (§ 7.), he fays, Attend 
to the bifop, to the prefbytery, and to the deacons ;”? and 
in his epiftle to the Trallians (§ =} he fays, “ Be ye fub- 
jet to the bifhop, as to Jefus Chrift ; to the prefbyters, as the 
apoftles of Jefus Chrift ; andto the deacons, as to minifters 
of the myiteries of Jefus Chrift;?? he then adds, (§ 3.), 
« without thefe there is no ele&t church, no eongregation 
of holy men.”? The authority of Ignatius, who lived in the 
beginning of the fecond century, is confidered as decifive. 
Clement of Alexandria, in the fubfequent part of the fame 
century, fpeaks of the three progreflive orders of deacons, 
prietts, and bifhops (Strom. 1. 6.); and there are feveral 
early inftances of bifhops, who had been prefbyters and dea- 
consin the famechurch, Irenzus was firlt prefbyter, then 
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bifhop of Lyons; Dionyfius firft prefbyter, then bithop of 
Rome ; and Eleutherius, firlt deacon, then bifhop of Rome ; 
and al! thefe three lived in the fecond century. ‘ When 
your captains,” fays Tertullian (De Fuga in Perf.), “ that 
is to fay, the deacons, prefbyters, and bufhops fly, who fhall 
teach the laity that they muit be conitant ??? And upon ano- 
ther occafion, {peaking of baptifm, he fays (De Baptifm. 
c.17.), “the high-prieft, who is the bifhop, has the chief 
right of adminiftering it, then the prefbyters and deacons, 
but not without the authority of the bifhop.” Origen, in 
many places, {peaks of bifhops as fuperior to prefbyters and 
deacons ; and many authors compare the bifhops, called by 
the Greeks aeyses-, and by the Latin fathers ‘ fummi fa- 


cerdotes,”’ and * principes facerdotum,”’ prefbyters and dea-_ 


cons of the Chriftianchurch tothe high-prieit, prietts, and Le- 
vitesunder the Jewifhdifpenfation; andhence prefbytersafter- 
wards obtained the name of priefts. Clement, a difciple of 
the apoitle, fays (Ep. ad Cor. § 40.), “ To the high-pricft 
are given his proper duties ; to the priefts their proper place 
is afligned; and to the Levites their proper fervices are ap- 
pointed ;”? in which paflage this ancient father is fpeaking 
of the bifhop, prefbyters, and deacons of the Chriftian 
church ; and ‘Tertullian, in the paflage juft cited, called the 
bifhop the high prieft. Jerome, though he is fometimes re- 
prefented as unfavourable to the caufe of epifcopacy, is {till 
more exprefs, and denominates (Epift. ad Evag.) the order 
of bifhops, priefts, and deacons, an apoftolical tradition. 
«To what purpofe,”’ fays Optatus (lib. 1.), *¢ fhould I men- 
tion deacons, who are in the third, and prefbyters who are 
in the fecond degree of priefthood, when the very heads and 
princes of all, even certain of the bifhops themfelves, were 
content to redeem life with the lofs of heaven?’ In the 
tenth canon of the council of Sardis, held A. D. 347, it is 
enjoined that a perfon fhould not be rafhly and lightly ap- 
pointed a bifhop, a prieft, oradeacon. It is further pleaded, 
that epifcopal power was not called in quettion in the three 
firft centuries ; but towards the end of the fourth century, 
Aerius, an Arian, wrote againft it, and maintained that 
there ought to be no order in the church fuperior to that of 
prefbyters. Neverthelefs, it is alleged that no advocate is 
tound for his opinion in the centuries immediately following 5 
and that even Aerius allowed there had been bifhops in the 
Chriftian church from the earlieft period. rom thefe feve- 
ral teftimonies it is inferred, that bifhops were appointed by. 
the apoftles ; that there were three diftin& orders of mini- 
fters, viz. bifhops, priefts and deacons, in the primitive 
church ; and that there has been a regular fucceflion of bi- 
fhops from the apoftolic age to the prefent time; and the 
enemies of epifcopacy are challenged to produce evidence 
of the exiftence of a fingle ancient independent church fairly 
eftablifhed, which was not governed by a bifhop. While 
the apoftles lived, the churches, it is faid, were fubje& to 
their authority and government ; and to this circumftance 
it is owing that little is faid concerning the diftinétion and 
power of minifters, in the A€ts and Epittles; but when the 
gofpel was fpread into diftant parts, and the apoftles were 
under a neceffity of difcontinuing their vifits, or rendering 
them lefs frequent, they found it expedient for the better 
government of the Chriftians, and in order to put a flop to 
their {chifms and contentions, which becran to make their 
appearance both among the prefbyters and their congrega- 
tions, to place the fupreme authority in one perfon, who, 
from the fuperintending care which he was to exercife, was 
called Exicxexos, abifhop ; and this word, which was perhaps 
at firft applied indifcriminately to all who had any f{piritual 
office in the chureh, was now conferred on him who was its 
chief governor. 


The bifhops were at firft appointed by the apoftles, and 


afterwards chofen by the prefbyters and the congrega- 
tions at large; and in both cafes they were generally taken 
from the preibyters of the refpective churches, except in 
thofe inftances in which they were the immediate companions 
of the apoitles. Accordingly Jerome, (De Ecclef. Script.) 
where he is fpeaking, as it is fuppofed, of the apoftolical times 
in which James was made bifhop of Jerufalem by the apoftles; 
Maes bifhop of Ephefus, and Titus bifhop of Crete, by 
St. Paul ; and Polycarp bifhop of Smyrna, by St. John ; ob- 
ferves that “churches were governed by the common ad- 
vice of prefbyters ; but when every one began to reckon 
thofe whom himfelf had baptized, his own, and net Chnift’s, 
it was decreed in the whole world, that one, chofen out of 
the prefbyters, fhould be placed over the reft, to whom all 
care of the church fhould belong, and fo the feeds of fchifm 
fhould be removed.”? When St. Paul was at Miletus, A.D. 
58, and convened the elders of the church at Ephefus, no 
mention is made of the bifhop; and in his addrefs to them 
he calls them “ bifhops or overfeers of the flock ;?? hence it 
is inferred, that the word bifhop was not then the appro- 
priate name of the perfon who held the firit office in the 
church, or rather, that there was as yet no fuch perfon in the 
church at Ephefus. But in the year 64, St. Paul found it 
neceflary to place Timothy in that fituation, with power to 
prevent the preaching of any unfound doGrine, and to ordain 
and exercife authority over prefbyters, that is, with epifcopal 
power ; and in hisepiltle, written to him in that year, he 
{peaks exprefsly of the *¢ office of a bifhop,”’ and gives a de- 
tailed account of the qualifications of a bifhop. See 1 Tim. 
i. 3.V. I. 19. 22. 1 Tim. iii. 1. We havealfoa fimilar 
account in the epiftle to Titus, written in the fame year; 
and he was invefted with the further power of rejecting he- 
retics from the churches over which he prefided. See Ti- 
tus mi. 10. Hence it is concluded, that in the year 64 
there was fuch an office as that of bifhop. St. Paul, ade 
drefiing his epiftle to the Philippians, ufed the word bifhops 
in the plurai number, and does not mention prefbyters 5 
whence it is thought by Chryfoftom, Theodoret, Jerome, 
and indeed by almoft all commentators, that by bifhops we 
are here to underftand prefbyters; and it is therefore pre- 
fumed, that there was then no bifhop, in the ftri& fenfe of 
the appellation, at Philippi. A.D. 62. Froma comparifon 
of thefe different paflages it has been conjectured, that Paul 
began to eftablifh epifcopacy immediately after his releafe 
from his firft confinement at Rome. However, it is ac- 
knowledged, that at this early period there was not a bifhop 
in every church. Neverthelefs, it is inferred from St. Paul’s 
epiftles, that he gave the minifters of the churches which he 
founded, a certain power over their refpective congregations, 
and as St. Paul and the twelve apoftles acted equally under 
the influence of the Holy Ghott, it is prefumed that the 
invefted all, whom they appointed to preach the zolbel 
with a fimilar degree of power; and thus church authority 
is derived from the apottles themfelves. This power, thus 
originally given, was not limited to the primitive ages ; it is 
fuppofed to have been tranimitted to thofe “ faithful men 
who fhall be able to.teach others alfo’”’ (2 Tim. ii. 2.), and te 
remain in the church under different modifications, as effen- 
tially neceffary for the purpofes fpecified by the apoftle, 
Ephef. iv. 13, 14. 

At firft the jurifdiction of a bifhop was confined to the 
walls of his own city ; but afterwards, when the gofpel 
made its way into towns and villages, the concerns of the 
Chriltians that inhabited them, would naturally fall under 
the cognizance and direction of the bifhops of the neigh= 
bouring cities; and thus diocefes would be gradually 
formed. See Diocese. In procefs of time, it is fuppofed, 
the affairs of the church would require the confultation and 
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£o-operation of, different bifhops; andtherefore, as before, 
one of the prefbyters of a city was raifed to be a bifhop, and. 
qo have authority over other prefbyters, fo one of the bifhops 
of a province was feleCted and invefted with certain authority 
over other bihops, and he was called an archbifhop; and 
iu the appointment of archbifhops, the civil importance of 
the city feems to have been regarded, for we find the me- 
tropolitan bifhops were generally archbifhops, and hence 
archbifhops wers called metropolitans. Archbiihops, it has 
been faid, were firft appointed in the fecond century ; and 
they had power to aflemble the bifhops within their refpec- 
tive provinces, to regulate the eleCtion of bifhops, to confe- 
crate them, to hear appeals from their decifions, and to take 
cognizance of their general conduét. See ARCHBISHOP 
and Parriarcu. 

It is fometimes urged, that bifhops, priefts, and deacons, 
are now, in their office and authority, very different from 
what they formerly were; but this, fay the advocates of 
epifcopacy, is no more than a neceffary confequence of a 
change of times and circumftances. They do not contend 
that the bifhops, priefts, and deacons of England are at pre- 
fent precifely the fame that bifhops, prefbyters, and deacons, 
werein Afia Minor, 1700 yearsago, They maintain, how- 
ever, that there have been always bifhops, prieits, and dea- 
¢onsin the Chriftian church, fince the days of the apceftles, 
with different powers and functions in different countries and 
at different periods ; but the general principles and duties, 
which have refpectively charaéterized thefe clerical orders, 
have been effentially the fame at all times and in all places ; 
and the variations which they have undergone, Lave only 
been fuch as have ever belonged to all perfons in public fitu- 
ations, whether civil or ecclefiattical, and which are, indeed, 
mfeparable from every thing in which mankind are con- 
cerned in this tranfitory and flu€tuating world. A learned 
prelate, who flatters himfelf that, by the teftimonies and 
arguments, of which we have above given a general account, 
he has proved epifeopacy to be an apoftolical inftitution, 
readily acknowledges, however, that there is no ptecept in 
the New Teftament, which commands that every church 
fhould be governed by bifhops. As it has not pleafed the 
Almighty to preferibe any particular form of civil govern- 
ment for the fecurity of temporal comforts to hi: rational 
creatures ; fo neither has he prefcribed any particular form 
of ecclefiaftical policy as abfolutely neceffary to the attain- 
ment of eternal happinefs. And though the Scriptures con- 
tain no directions concerning the eftablifhment of a power by 
which minifters are to be admitted to their facred office, yet 
he conceives, that from the apoftles, epifcopal ordination 
has been regularly conveyed to us; and the legiflature of 
this kingdom has recognized and confirmed this power to 
bifhops. See Orpinarion. Elements of Chriftian Vheo- 
logy, by lord bifhop of Lincoln, vol. ii. p. 376 —4o01. 

Perfons, on the other hand, who do not admit epifco- 
pacy to be of apottolic and divine inftitution, contend, that 
the terms exicxoros and ze:cCvireo:, that is, bifhop and 
prefbyter, are ufed promifcuoufly inthe New Teftament, to 
which they think it neceflary to appeal, as to the fole au- 
‘thoritative rule of faith and practice, and that they de- 
note the fame, and not a diftinct order or office in the Chriftian 
ehurcli. ‘T'o this purpofe they allege the paflage already 
cited, As xx. 17. 28. in whieh the fame perfons are de- 
nominated prefbyters and bifhops. ‘Thus alfo the name, of- 
fice, and work of a bifhop and prefbyter appear to be the 
fame, in Titus 1. 5. 7.; and unlefs the apottle be charged 
with arguing very incoherently, he muft mean the fame thing 
by elder, v. 5., and bifhop, v. 7. In like manner, prefby- 
ters are exhorted (1 Pet. v. 1, 2.) to difcharge the office of 
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bifhops. The word emguoros, it is faid, was properly the 
name of office, and zeeefulgo; was a title of refpett, bor- 
rowed from the Jewifh cuftom, which was analogous to that 
of other nations, of calling not only the members of the 
Sanhedrim sesafviceos, elders or fenators, but alfo the mem- 
bers of the city council, It has been moreover affirmed, 
that not a fingle paflage from the apoftolical writings has yet 
been produced, in which it appears from the context, that 
the two terms zeezfulicos and exioxowos mean different offices ; 
and that there is the ftrongeit pofitive evidence, which 
the nature of the thing can admit, that in thefe writings the 
two terms uniformly mean the fame office. The apottle 
Paul, in the direGtions he gave to Timothy, about the pro- 
per fupply of churches with fuitable minifters, takes parti- 
cular notice, merely, of two orders, one called bifhops, and 
the other deacons ; and hence, it is argued, that if by bi- 
fhops be meant, what in modern ftyle is fo denominated, 
thofe who have the charge of many prefbyters, it is aftonifh- 
ing that he fhould not think it of importance to give any di- 
rections about the qualifications of prefbyters, whilft he is 
particular in fpecifying the qualifications of deacons, who 
were to occupy an order allowed to be much inferior to 
the other; and if he here means by bifhops only prefbyters, 
as fome friends of epifcopacy have fuppofed, it is ftrange 
that an office fo important as that of bifhops, if it was a difs 
ferent and fuperior office, fhould have been entirely ovyer- 
looked. From St. Paul’s addrefs to the Philippians, 
ch. i. 1. it is inferred, that there were but two orders 
then eftablifhed, viz. bifhops, i. e. ordinary paltors or pref- 
byters, and deacons. If there was a bifhop in the modern 
fenfe at Philippi, when the apoitle wrote that letter, it 
feems ftrange that the chief perfon in the fociety fhould be 
the only perfon difregarded by the apoftle. Moreover, in 
the epiltle written by Polycarp to the fame fociety, about 
60 years after this time, we find mention of only thefe two 
orders, the prefbyters and the deacons ; noris it of any con- 
fequence whether we call their paitors bifhops with the apof- 
tle, or prefbyters with Polycarp, as both {peak of two or- 
ders only among them. In the whole book of Ads, the 
ftated paflors of the churches are denominated prefbyters ; 
the colleétion for the poor Chriftians is fent to the prefby- 
ters; nor do we find a fingle hint of any different claffes of 
prefbyters. The appellation exicxora, bifhops, occurs but 
once, and in the paffage where it is applied to thofe that are 
denominated prefbyters. It is urged further, that the im- 
pofition of hands, which has been confidered by many as a 
neceflary attendant on ordination, is attributed in 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. to the prefbytery ; Paul and Barnabas were ordained 
by certain prophets and teachers in the church of Antioch, 
and not by any bifhop, of whom there is not a word in 
that whole folemnity, prefiding in that city, Aéts xiii. 1, 2, 
3 3 and it is alleged, as an acknowledged and incontetftible 
taét, that prefbyters, in the church of Alexandria, ordained 
even their own bifhops for more than 200 years in the. ear- 
heftages of Chriftianity. It appears alfo, from the firft epif- 
tle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, chap. xlii, that 
there were two diftin& orders, viz. bifhops and deacons, efta- 
blithed by the apoitles in the church; and by bifhops he 
means the fame with thofe who, in the book of Aéts, are 
called zesc8viepos, prefbyters, or ordinary teachers. Since it 
mutt therefore be admitted, that in the New Teftament, 
and alfo in this work of Clement, the words exiexowos and 
mpecBuleeos are, not occafionally, but uniformly, ufed fyno- 
nymoufly, the difcovery that there was not any diftin&tive 
appellation for fuch an office as that now called bifhop, is 
adduced as affording a ftrong prefumption, that it did not 
exift. Another teftimony alleged to the fame purpofe is 
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that of Polyearp, who takes notiee only of two orders of 
miniffers in the church; for in ch, v. of his epiftle to the 
Philippians, he enjoins the people to be fubje& to their pref- 
byters and deacons, as to God and Chrift ; hence it is in- 
ferred, that if this ancient father had known of any higher 
order in the church, fuch as was that of a bifhop in lefs than 
150 years after his time, he would have been the principal, 
if not the only perfon, to whom their fubjeGtion would have 
been enjoined by a Chriitian writer. It is obferved further, 
that though he fpecifies the duties and qualifications of 
deacons in ch. y. and thofe of prefbyters in ch. vi. and 
through the whole of the epiftle, thofe of the people, he no 
where mentions what is proper in the charaCter and condu&t 
of a bifhop. Upon the whole, it feems evident that Poly- 
carp knew of no Chriftian minifter fuperior to the pref- 
byters. 

Te has been alleged by tue advocates of epifcopacy, that 
the bifhops are the proper fucceffors of the apoftles, not in 
the general character of teachers, but in their {pecial func- 
tion as apoftles (fee Stillingfieet’s works, vol. i. p. 371.) ; 
whilft the prefbyters and deacons were merely the fucceffors 
of thofe who were, in the beginning, ordained by the apof- 
tles. But that the apoftles could not have any proper fuc- 
ceffors has been evinced by the following contiderations. 
The indifpenfible requifite in the character of an apoftle, 
which was that of having feen Jefus Chrift after his refur- 
rection, demonttrates that their office could be but tempo- 
rary. Befides, they were diftinguifhed by prerogatives, 
which did not defcend to any afterthem ; of this kind were 
their having received their miffion immediately from Chrift, 
and not by any human ordination or appointment; the power 
of conferring miraculous gifts by impofition of hands ; and 
the knowledge which they had by infpiration of the whole 
doGtrine of Chrift. Moreover, the object of their miffion 
was altogether of a different kind from that of any ordinary 
paftor ; and this was to propagate the gofpel throughout 
the world both among Jews and Pagans, and not to take 
charge of any particular flock. Further, as a full proof 
that the matter was thus univerfally underitood, both in 
their ownage, and in the times immediately fucceeding, no 
one, on the death of an apoftle, was ever fubitituted in his 
room ; infomuch that when that facred college was exting, 
the title became extinét with it. It is alike true alfo of the 
evangelifts, that their office was temporary, and that their 
charge extended to the whole church ; and their title, like 
that of an apofile, funk with thofe who firlt enjoyed it. 
Such were Philip, Timothy, Titus, and probably* Mark, 
and Luke. Astothedates or poft{cripts fubjoined to the 
epiftles in the common bibles, and diftinguifhing Timothy 
and Titus by the appellation of bifhops, it is now univerfally 
agreed among the learned, that they are of no authority. 

hey are not found in fome of our beft and moft ancient 
MSS.; and they are generally allowed to be the {purious 
additions of fome eaftern bifhop or monk, at leaft 500 years 
after Chrift. It is certain, however, that in the three firft 
centuries, neither Timothy nor Titus is ftyled bifhop by any 
writer. In the ifland of Crete, of which Titus is faid to 
have been ordained the firft bifhop, there were no fewer, ac- 
cording to the earlieft accounts and catalogues extant, than 
11 bifhops. Indeed, fo little can the inftructions given by 
Paul to Timothy and Titus be made to quadrate with any 
ordinary miniftry that ever obtained in the church, that the 
learned Dr. Whitby (fee his Preface to the epiftle to Titus) 
concludes, that their’s was extraordinary as well as tempo- 
rary, and that they were not fucceeded in it by any that 
came after them. Hence it is inferred, that all the argu- 
ments alleged in fayour of the diftinGion between bifhops 


and prefbyters in the early age of the church, by Ep!pha» 
nius and others, from fome paffages in the epiltles to ‘Timo- 
thy and Titus, proceed upon the miftaken notion, that they 
were properly bifhops in the modern acceptation of the 
term ; a notion utterly unknown to that Chniftian antiquity, 
which deferves the name of primitive, and alfo incompatible 
with the authentic accounts we have concerning thefe extra, 
ordinary minifters, who were not made bifhops till about 
yoo years after their death. 

Some have deduced an argument in favour of the apofto. 
lical antiquity of epifcopacy, from the epiftles to the feven 
churches of Afia mentioned in the Apocalypfe, which are 
addrefled to the angels of thefe feparately in the fiagular 
number. From the firft chapter of that book it appears, 
that each epiftle is intended for the whole church or congre- 
gation mentioned in the direétion or fuperfcription ; and yet 
one’ perfon, called the angel of that church, is addreffed in , 
the name of the whole. Hence fome have inferred, that the 
perfon denominated angel, was an order differing from that 
of other minifters, and fuperior to it: whilft others have 
confidered the appellation as defcriptive of the whole col- 
lective body. An intermediate opmion, advanced by fome 
critics, is more probable. This fuppofes the neceflity, for 
the fake of order, that in their confiftories or congregations 
one fhould prefide, both in the offices of religion, and in 
their confultations for the common good ; and that this pre- 
fident, or chairman, is here addrefled under the name of 
angel. This interpretation affords us alfo the moft plaufible 
account of the origin of the more confiderable diftinétion, 
which afterwards obtained between bifhop and prefbyter. 
It was the diftin@ion of one paftor in every church, marked 
by the apoftle John, though not made by any who had 
written before him, which led Tertullian, whofe publication 
firft appeared about a century after the apoftles, to confider 
him as the inftitutor of epifeopacy. By thofe who deny the 
{uperiority of bifhops to prefbyters in the firft age of the 
church, it isallexed, that the firft reformers and founders of 
the church of England, as well as many of its moft learned 
and eminent doé¢tors, have not pretended this dictinétion to 
be of divine, but merely of human inftitution ; not grounded 
upon fcripture, but only upon the cuftom or ordinances of 
this realm. To this purpofe, the declaration made of the 
functions, &c. of bifhops and priefts, and figned by more 
than 37 civilians and divines, among whom were 13 bifhops, 
Cranmer and others, affirms, that in the New Teftament there 
isno mention made of any degrees or diftinétions in orders, 
but only of deacons or minifters, and of priefts or bifhops. 
(See Bp. Burnet’s Hift. Ref, vol.i. Append. p. 321.) Bes 
fides, the book, entitled “ The Inftitution of a Chriftian 
Man,”’ fubfcribed by the clergy in convocation, and con- 
firmed by parliament, owns bifhops and prefbyters to be the 
fame. Moreover, that the main ground of fettling epifcopal 
government in this nation, was not any pretence of divine 
right, but the convenience of that form of church govern- 
ment to the flate and condition of the church at the time of 
the reformation, the learned Stillingfleet affirms (Irenic. c. 8. 
Works, vol. ii. p. 396, &c.), and proves it to be the fentiment 
of archbifhop Cranmer and of other reformers, in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and of queen Elizabeth, fuch as archbifhop 
Whitgift, bifhop Bridges, Loe, Hooker, Sutcliffe, Hales, 
Chillingworth, &c. It was alfo the opinion of archbifhop 
Uther, that bifhop and prefbyter differed only in degree and 
not in order ; and that in places where bifhops could not be 
procured, the ordination of prefbyters yvas valid. See Or. 
pinaTion. ‘ As for the notion of diftiné offices of bifhap 
and prefbyter,”’ fays bifhop Burnet, in his “¢ Vindication of 
the church of Scotland,’ p. 336. I confefs it is not fo 
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clear to me, and therefore fince I look upon the facramen- 
tal aGtions as the higheit of facred performances, I cannot 
but acknowledge thofe who are empowered for them mutt 
be of the higheit office in the church.’’ 

Although, in the apoftolic times, bifhops and prefbyters 
were fynonymous, and co-ordinate with re{pe&t to their mi- 
nifterial powers, and they were ordained to their office by 
prayer, accompanied with impofition of hands; yet a certain 
priority, or prefidentfhip, for the fake of order, or in defe- 
rence either to feniority or to diftinguifhed talents, was al- 
lowed to one of their number. But he feems to have been 
only a kind of moderator in their affemblies, and to have 
had no more power than that of giving a fingle vote in com- 
mon with the reft of his brethren. By thofe who adopt this 
reafoning, and who trace the original of the diftiné order of 
bifhops, which was introduced in the fecond and third cen- 
turies, to this practice, it is allowed that paftors were from 
the beginning vefted with a fuperintendency over the con- 
gregation or church merely in fpiritual matters; and it is 
alleged, that fome of the titles that are thus given them in 
Scripture, fuch as vyep:v01, wecs:o-ev0', guides and governors, 
imply this kind of fuperintendence, But at this time feveral 
things relating to the church were conduéted in common by 
the paftors, the deacons, and the whole congregation. To 
this clafs we may refer all matters of fcandal and offence, 
and alfo the election of their paftors and their deacons. Ac- 
cordingly, Clement, in the fore-cited epiftle, ch. xliv. fpeak- 
ing of the paftors, ufes this expreffion: ‘ Thofe who were 
conftituted by the apoftles, and afterwards by other eminent 
men, with the confent of the whole congregation.”’ It ap- 
pears alfo, by the epiltles of Cyprian, written about the 
middle of the third century, that for the firft three ages 
of the church, no final refolution was taken in any affair 
of moment, without communicating it to the people, and 
obtaining their approbation. In the fecond century a fet- 
tled diftinG@ion obtained, in feveral refpeéts, between the 
prefident, chofen by a plurality of votes, and diftinguifhed 
by the apropriate title of bifhop, which had before been 
common to all the prefbyters, and the other prefbyters. 
Many other titles, befides that of bifhop, which they had 
all enjoyed in commen, were reftridted to him who was res 
garded as their head, fuch as nyspevory weoerws, mealoncedeoc, 
seoisapevoc, weer, and fome others. Thefe titles, inde- 
pendently of the talents, virtues and fervices that attended 
them, claimed refpe and deference. The concurrence of 
the prefident thus honoured, was confidered as a neceflary 
fanétion to all ecclefiaftical refolutions and meafures ; and 
by degrees every act became valid which bore the ftamp of 
his authority. Thofe who prefided over churches, which 
were eftablifhed in fome of the principal cities, were ho- 
noured with peculiar pre-eminence, and to this advancement 
analogy to the civil government did not a little contribute. 
{t isnet improbable, that the church of Jerufalem, when it 
‘Became numerous, and was deprived of the miniitry of the 
apoftles, who were gone to inftrué the ether nations, was 
the firft which chofe a prefident or bifhop; nor it it lefs 
probable, that the other churches followed by degrees this 
example. 

The firft.ancient au'hor who mentions bifhop, prefbyter, 
and deacon, as three diftin@ orders in the church, is, as we 
have already obferved, Ignatius, who is fuppofed to have 
written about the 16th year of the fecond century. But as 
feveral of the epiftles afcribed to him, are fpurious, no great 
itrefs can be laid upon his authority. However, he feems, 
with peculiar earneftnefs, to inculcate obedience and fubjec- 
tion to the bifhop, as well as'to the prefbyters and deacons. 
Mr. Dodwell accounts for his geal in eftablifhing the bifhop’s 


authority, by fuppofing that it was at that time anew thing, 
totally unknown in the church ; and, according to this opi- 
nion, he fays, that it is in vain to look for any trace of epif- 
copal authority in the New Teftament. Irenzus, who is 
fuppofed to have written about the middle of the fecond 
century, fometimes ufes the names bifhop and prefbyter in- 
difcriminately, and at other times with fome kind of diftinc- 
tion; but it is not eafy to determine, whether by thefe twe 
appellations he means the fame order, or two different orders. 
Dr. Pearfon admits that thefe names are often interchanged 
by this father, and others of his time, even to the end of the 
century ; but he affirms at the fame time, that in regard to 
their own contemporaries, the offices of individuals are ne- 
ver thus confounded, infomuch that a perfon who was in 
their time a bifhop, is not called a prefbyter, nor is a pref- 
byter called abifhop. It is allowed, that the diftinGtion of 
thefe orders began about this time generally to prevail, 
though the difference was not nearly fo confiderable as it be- 
came afterwards. Another author, by whom the three orders 
feem to be difcriminated, and-whofe tefltimony is commonly 
adduced in fupport of their apoftolical inftitution, is Pius, 
bithop of Rome, who is fuppofed to have written before the 
middle of the fecond century, but after Ignatius and Poly- 
carp: he ufes an expreffion, however, which does not indi- 
cate any high opinion of the fuperiority of the bifhop in his 
time ; “ Let the prefbyters and deacons reverence thee (the 
bifhop), not as their fuperior, but as Chrift’s minifter.”? 
Clement of Alexandria, at the clofe of the fecond century 
(fee his Strom. 1. 1.), flrongly marks the diftinétion between 
prefbyter and deacon; but he feems to intimate, that the 
diftinction between bifhop and prefbyter was, even in his 
days, comparatively not worthy of his notice. At this time, 
however, every church had its own paftor, or bifhop, and 
only one under this appellation, and every bifhop had only 
one eae or church. Sir Peter, afterwards lord, King 
(ubi infra) has proved thefe affertions by a variety of citations 
from ancient writers ; he hasalfo fhewn, that a bifhop’s dio- 
cefe did not exceed the bounds ofa modern parifh. See D1o- 
cesE. The prefbyters, according to this writer, were the cu- 
rates and affiftants of the bifhop, and though inferior to them 
in degree, yet they had the fame inherent right with the bi- 
fhops, and were equal to them in order. ‘* A bifhop*” fays this 
author, “ preached, baptized, and confirmed, fo did a pref- 
byter; a bifhop excommunicated, abfolved, and ordained, 
fo did a prefbyter ; whatever a bifhop did, the fame did a 
prefbyter ; the particular aéts of their office were the fame.” 
Inthe age of Cyprian, about the middle of the third centu- 
ry, it appears that the prefbyters were coniidered as veited 
with the power of conferring orders. (Cyp. Epift. 5. and 
75.) Inthe age of Hilary, about the middle of the fourth 
century, it appears, that the whole diftinétion of the epif- 
copate is afcribed by him to feniority in the miniftry, with- 
out either ele¢tion or fpecial ordination. When the bifhop 
died, the fenior colleague fucceeded of courfe. As to ordi- 
nation it was the fame in both; and bifhop meant no more 
than firft among the prefbyters, or fenior prefbyter. Jerome, 
who wrote about the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century, fays (In Titum. 1. 5. Op. vol. x. p. 1700.) 
that, among the ancients, priefts and bifhops were the 
fame; but that by degrees the care of a church was aflign- 
ed to one perfon, in order to prevent diffenfion. In ano- 
ther place (Op. vol. vi. p. 198.) he fays, ‘ Let the bifhops 
know, that they are above priefts more by cuftom than by 
the appointment of Chrift.”” He alfo obferves ( Anecdotes, 
p- 24. 54-), that at the beginning, churches were governed 
by the common council of prefbyters, like an ariftocracy 5 
but aftewards the fuperintendency was given to one of the 
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prefhyters, who was then called the bifhop, and who 
governed the church, but fill with the council of the 
preibyters. Dr. Hammond (Annot. Aéts xi. 30.) has 
advanced a fingular opinion, viz. that the apoftles inftituted 
only the effices of bifhop and deacon, and that the interme- 
Giate office of prefbyter was foon afterwards introduced. 
But that fuch a middle order fhould be erected at once, im- 
mediately after the times of the apoftles, is much more un- 
likely, than that it arofe gradually out of an inconfiderable 
@iftintion, which had obtained from the beginning. 

At the clofe of the third century, the ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment, which very generally prevailed, was of that kind 
which might juflly be denominated a parochial epifcopacy. 
The bifhep, who was properly the paitor, had the charge 
ef a imgle parifh; and the parifhioners affembled for the 
purpofes of public worfhip, and for the celebration of re- 
ligious inflitutions, in one place, at which the bifhop com- 
monly prefided; the bifhop wasaflifted by prelbyters, who 
formed his council in judicial and deliberative matters, and 
who performed religious fun€tions both public and private. 
To thefe were added deacons. See Deacon. The next 
flep was the extenfion of the overfight of one bifhop to 
meny congregations, which branched out of the original 
church by an acceffion of converts; and in this ftage of the 
progrefs of epifcopacy, the feveral prefbyters had their fe- 
parate parifhes, and continued in fubordination to the bifhop, 
who was acknowledged as their common head. At this 
period, an order of bifhops, called chorepi/copi, or rural bi- 
thops (fee Cyorepriscopus), held the middle rank between 
bifhops and prefbyters, being inferior to the former, and 
fuperior to the latter. This ftate of the church may be 
denominated diocefan epifcopacy. 

Though bifhops, in the opinion of thofe whofe fentiments 
we are now reprefenting, were originally no other than 
prefbyters; the manner of their ordination being the fame, 
and the prefbyters difcharging every part of the office of a 
bifhop; no fooner was the diltinction between them eftab- 
lithed, than the bifhops began to appropriate certain func- 
tions to themfelves. It appears, by the a€t of the third 
council of Carthage, A.D. 397, that, whereas, before, 
prielts had the power of affigning the time of public pe- 
nance, and of giving abfslution, as alfo of confecrating 
virgins, and of making the chrifm, without the advice of the 
bifhop, all thefe things were forbidden by thefe canons, and 
appropriated to the bifhops. | But the principal circumftance 
by which the bifhops were afterwards diftinguifhed, was the 
power of confirming the baptized, when that chrifm was 
applied. See Conrirmatron. After the reign of Adrian, 
when Jerufalem was utterly deftroyed, and the Jews dif- 
perfed, an opinion began to prevail among Chriftians, that 
their minifters fucceeded to the characters, rights, and pri- 
vileges of the Jewifh priefthood; and this was another 
fource of honour and profit to the clergy. Another cir- 
cumftance, which contributed in no fmall degree to the 
progre(s of epifcopal authority, was the conftitution of pro- 
vincial councils, which infenfibly fuperfeded the importance 
of particular churches, and enabled the bifhops by an alli- 
ance with them to obtain a much larger fhare of executive 
and arbitrary power. As foon asthey became conneéted by 
a fenfe of their common intereft, they were empowered to 
attack, with united vigour, the original rights of their clergy 
and people. ‘ The prelates of the third century,” fays 
Gibbon ( Hift. vol. ii. p. 335, &c.), “imperceptibly changed 
the language of exhortation into that of command, fcattered 
the feeds of future ufurpations, and fupplied, by {cripture 
allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of force 
and reafon, They exalted the unity and power of the 
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church, as it was reprefented in the epifcopal office, of 
which every bifhop enjoyed an equal and undivided portion. 
Princes and magiitrates, it was often repeated, might boaft 
an earthly claim to a tranfitory dominion ; it was the epif- 
copal authority alone, which was derived from the deity, 
and extended itlelf over this and another world. The bifhops 
were the vicegerents of Chrift, the fucceffors of the apottles, 
and the myftic fubftitutes of the high prieft of the Mofaic 
law. Their exclufive privilege of conferring the facerdotal 
character invaded the freedom of clerical and popular elec- 
tions ; and if, in the adminiftration of the church, they itill 
confulted the judgment of the prefbyters, or the inclination 
of the people, they moft carefully inculcated the merit of 
fuch a voluntary condefcenfion. The bifhops acknowledged 
the fupreme authority which refided in the affembly of their 
brethren ; but in the government of his peculiar diocefe, 
each of them exacted from his flack, the fame implicit obe- 
dience, as if that favourite metaphor had been literally 
juit, andas if the fhepherd had been of a more exalted na- 
ture than that of his fheep.”” The fame caufes, which at 
firft had deftroyed the equality of the prefbyters, introduced 
among the bifhops a pre-eminence of rank, and from thence 
a fuperiority of jurifdiction. In {pring and autumn, when 
they met in provincial fynod, the multitude was governed 
by the wifdom and eloquence of a few ; and, beiides, the 
office of perpetual prefidents in the councils of each pro- 
vince, was conferred on the bifhops of the principal city ;- 
and thefe afpiring prelates, who foon acquired the lofty 
titles of metropolitans and primates, fecretly prepared them- 
felves to ufurp over their epifcopal brethren the fame au- 
thority which the bifhops had fo lately affumed above the 
college of prefbyters. Hence gradually avofe the pre-emi- 
nence which the ambition of the Roman pontiff gained over 
the other provinces and churches. King’s Conftitution, &c. 
of the Primitive Church, ch. 1.—y. Campbell’s Eccl. Hitt. 
vol. ti. Mosh. Eccl. Hitt. vol. i. p. 104, &c. Neal’s Hift. 
Purit. vol. i. p. 670, &c. 4to.. Pierce’s Vindication. 

It is the opinion of many approved writers on this fubje@, 
among whom may be reckoned many epifcopalians and dif- 
{enters in our own country, and many learned foreigners, 
that no particular form of church government was authori- 
tatively prefcribed either by our Lord or his apoftles ; but 
that Chriitians were left at liberty to choofe fuch as might 
be beft adapted to their circumftances and to the ftate of 
fociety, and moft conducive to the edification and tranquillity 
of the church, andof individualsin future ages. SeeCuurcnr. 

When new occafions required new meafures, in a little 
time the funétions of the prieithood were divided, and the 
prieits diitinguifhed into degrees ; the political part of reli- 
gion being affigned principally tq bifhops, and the evange- 
lical to the priefts, &c. or rather, as fome will have it, the 
funétions of teaching and preaching were referved to the 
bifhop, and that of ordination fuperadded ; which waz 
their principal diftinGtion, and the mark of their fovereignty 
in their diocefe. 

By the ancient difcipline, bifhops were to be married once, 
and not to put away their wives on pretence of religion ; 
but a fecond marriage was a difqualification for this order. 
If they lived chatte, they were ranked as confeffors. 

Some bifhops inthe middle age, on account of their rega- 
fia, or temporalities, were obliged to a military fervice 
called Aoflis, by which they were to lead their vaffals into ~ 
the field, and attend the king in his military expeditions. » 
This Charlemagne excufed, and even forbade ; but the pro- 
hibition was little regarded, fince we find the thing oftca 

raétifed afterwards. Du-Cange. 

The election of bifhops was anciently placed in Deelorer 
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and the people of the parifh, province, or diocefe, or of the 
clergy and laity, as they were afterwards called ; nor did any 
ehurch apply to the neighbouring bifhops to affift-at the or- 
dination. Jrenzus was ordained by priefts only ; and {uch 
was the general cuftom of the church of Alexandria, till 
the beginning of the fourth century. Cyprian alfo fays, 
that it belonged to the people chiefly to choofe worthy 
pattors, and to refufe the unworthy. ‘Thus Alexander was 
ehofen bifhop of Jerufalem. Fabianus and Cornelius of 
Rome, and Cyprian of Carthage. When the people had 
thus elected a bifhop, they prefented him to the neighbour- 
ing bifhops for their approbation and confent ; becaufe, 
without their concurrent affent, no bifhop could be legally 
inftituted or confirmed. This was the cafe with regard to 
Alexander, already mentioned, and Sabinus, bifhop of 
Emerita in Spain. After eletion and confirmation, the 
next act was the ordination or inftalment of the bifhop, 
which was done in his own church by the neighbouring bi- 
fhops, who were invited to attend on the occafion. ‘The 
attendance of the neighbouring bifhops, which feems to have 
been at firft voluntary on both fides, became cuftomary, 
and at length neceflary ; and it was an eftablifhed rule, 
that the concurrence of thefe was indifpenfible, one of whom 
laid his hand on the head of the new bifhop, when he was 
recommended by prayer to the blefling of God. In the 
third century, this was always done by the metropolitan 
bifhop ; or at leaft it was never done without his confent or 
order. The fecond council of Nice ordered that bifhops 
fhould be chofen by other bifhops ; but in the weit, the peo- 
ple preferved the right of choofing their bifhops, till after 
the reign of Charlemagne and his fons; and it was not 
taken from them till the the council of Avignon, in 1050. 
Bafnage Hilt. Eglifes Reformées, vol. iii. p. 24. 

Under the plea of the tumult that attended popular elec- 
tions, the emperors and other fovereigns of Europe, took 
the appointment in fome degree into their own hands; re- 
ferving to themfelves the right of confirming thefe elections, 
and of granting inveftiture of the temporalities, without 
which confirmation and inveftiture, the elected bifhop could 
neither be confecrated, nor receive any fecular profits. This 
right was acknowledged in the emperor Charlemagne, 
A. D. 773, by pope Adrian I. and the council of Lateran, 
and univerfally exercifed by other Chriftian princes ; but 
the policy of the court of Rome contrived to exclude the 
laity from any fhare in thefe eleQions, and to confine them 
wholly to the clergy ; but the mere form of election ap- 
peared to the people to be of little confequence, while the 
crown was in poffeffion of an abfolute negative, which was 
almoft equivalent to a direét right of nomination. Indeed, 
princes and magittrates, patriarchs and popes, have ufurped 
the power of electing bifhops. The election was to be 
within three months after the vacancy of the fee; and the 
perfon to be chofen out of the clergy of that church. For- 
merly the bifhop claimed a fhare in the eleGtion of an 
archbifhop ; but this was fet afide by the popes. 

In England, during the Saxon times, the right of ap- 
pointing to bifhoprics is faid to have been in the crown, be- 
eaufe the rights of confirmation and inveftiture were, in ef- 
fe&, though not in form, a right of complete donation. 
But when, by length of time, the cuftom of making elec- 
tions by the clergy was fully eftablithed, the popes began 
to except to the ufual method of granting thefe invettitures, 
which was ‘‘perannulumet baculum,’ by the prince’s deliver-. 
ing to the prelate aring, and paftoral ttaff, or crofier; pretend- 
ing that this was an encroachment on the church’s authority, 
and an attempt by thefe fymbols to confer a {piritual jurifdic- 
tion: and pope Gregory VII. about the clofe of the r1thcen- 


tury, publifheda bull of excommunication againft all princes 
who fhould dare to confer inveftitures, and all prelates who 

fhould venture toreceivethem. At length, however, when 

the emperor Henry V. agreed to remove all fufpicion of 
incroachment on the fpiritual charaéter by conferring ins 
veftitures for the future “ per fceptrum’”? and not ‘ per 
annulum et baculum;”? and when the kings of England and 
France confented alfo to alter the form in their kingdoms, 
and receive only homage from the bilhops for their tempo- 
ralities, inftead of invelting them by the ring and crofier; the 
court of Rome found it prudent to fufpend for a while its 
other pretenfions. This conceffion was obtained from king 
Henry I.in England, by means of that ob{tinate and arrogant 
prelate archbifhop Antelm; but king John, about a century 
afterwards, in order to obtain the protection of the pope 
again{t his difcontented barons, was alfo prevailed upon to 
give up by a charter, to all the monafteries and cathedrals 
in the kingdom, the free right of eleQing their prelates, 
whether abbots or bifhops ; referving only to the crown the 
cuftody of the temporalities during the vacancy; the form of 
granting a licence to ele€t, which is the original of our 
“congé delire,’”? on refufal whereof the electors might pro- 
ceed without it; and the right of approbation afterwards, 
which was not to be denied without a reafonable and lawful 
caufe. This grant was exprefsly recognized and confirmed 
in king John’s Magna Charta, and was again eftablifhed by 
ftat. 25 Ed. III. ft. 6. § 3. But by ftat. 25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 20. the ancient rioht of nomination was, in effect, 
reftored to the crown. The English fucceflion of proteitant 
bifhops ftands on this laftground. The king being certified 
of the death of a bifhop by the dean and chapter, and. his 
leave requefted to ele€t another, the congé d’elire, or ufual 
licence, is fent to them, with a letter miflive, nominating the 
perfon whom he would have chofen. The electicn is to be 
within twelve days after the receipt of it, otherwife the 
king by letters patent appoints whom he pleafes; and the 
chapter in cafe of refufing the perfon named by the king, 
incurs a premunire. ‘The election or nomination, if it be 
of a bilhop, muift be fignified by the king’s letters patent 
to the archbifhop of the province; if it be of an archbifhop, 
to the other archbifhop and two bifhops, or to four bifhops; 
requiring them to confirm, invelt, and confecrate the per- 
fon fo eleGted; which they are bound to perform immedi- 
ately, without any application to the fee of Rome. If 
fuch archbifhop, or bifhops, refufe to confirm, inveft, and 
confecrate fuch bifhop elect, they fhall incur all the penal- 
ties of a premunire. After eleGton, and its being accepted 
of by the bifhop, the king grants a mandate under the 
great feal for confirmation, which the archbifhop configns to 
his vicar-general, confifting moftly in a folemn citation of 
fuch as have any objections to the bifhop eleét, a declaration 
of their contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiflration 
of the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, of fimony, and 
canonical obedience. Sentence being read by the vicar- 
general, the bifhop is inftalled in the province of Canterbury 
by the archdeacon: the faé is recorded by a public notary; 

and the bifhop is invefted with full powers to exercife all 
fpiritual jurifdiGtions, though he cannot fue for his tempo- 

ralities till after confecration. Then follows the confecration 

by the archbifhop, or fome other bifhop appointed by lawful 

commiffions, and two affiftant bifhops: the ceremony of 
which is much the fame as in the Romifh church, fave that, 

having put on the epifcopal robe, the archbifhop and bifhops 

lay their hands on the new prelate’s head, and confecrate 

him with a certain form of words. The fees of the whole 
ptocefs are faid to amount to about 6ool. 

The procefs of the tranflation of a bifhop to another bi- 
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fhopric only differs in this, that there is no confecration. 
The age of a bifhop is to be ai leat thirty years; and, by 
the ancient difcipline, none were to be chofen but thofe 
who had paffed though all the inferior orders; but, im 
fome cafes of necefiity, this was difpenfed with, and dea- 
cons, nay laymen, were raifed per faltum to the epifcopal 
dignity. 

The form of confecrating a bifhep is different in different 
churches. Ordinarily, at ieaft three bifhops are required in 


the ceremony of confecrating a bifhop; but, m fome 


cafes, a fingle one might fuffice. In the Greek church, 
the candidate for the epifeopate, who is always an archiman- 
drite ov hizramachus, i. e. an abbot cr chief monk in fome 
monattery, being named to the vacant fee, and the election 
being confirmed, repairs, at the time appointed, to the 
charch where the confecration is to be performed. Being 
arrived, he is introduced by the proto-pope and proto- 
deacon to the archbifhop and bifhops, who are arranged in 
proper order on a temporary theatre or platform erected in 
the church for the occafion. He there gives an account of 
his faith ; declares folemnly that he has neither given nor pro- 
mifed morey, or any bribe-worthy fervice, for his dignity ; 
and protaifes to adhere fteadily to the traditions and canons 
of the eaftern church, to vifit his diocefe regularly, and to 
oppofe ftrenuoufly all innovations and herefies, particularly 
the errors of the Latinchurch. This being done, the arch- 
bifhop fays, «‘ Tne grace of the Holy Spirit, through my 
humility, exalts thee N. archimandrite, or hieromachus, be- 
loved of God, to be bifhop of the cities N. N. which God 
preferve.’” With much ceremony the bifhop cle& is then 
conduéted from the theatre, within the rails of the holy al- 
tar, where ne kneels dowa with the other bifhops, who 
hold open over his head the holy gofpel with the letters 
inverted, the archbifhop faying aloud, “* The divine grace, 
which always healeth our infirmities, and fupplieth our de- 
feéts, by my hand conduéteth thee N. archimandrite, or hie- 
romachus, beloved of God, bifhop ele of the cities of 
N. N. which God pneferve !—Let us pray therefore for 
him, that the grace efits molt Holy Spirit may come upon 
him.”” Then the prieits fay thrice, “ Lord-have mercy 
upon us;” and-while the bifhops continue to hold the gol- 
pel, the archbifhop figns the newly confecrated bifhop thrice 
with the fign of the crofs, faying, «¢ In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the holy Ghoft, now and for ever, 
even unto ages ofages. Amen.” ‘T'hen all the bifhops putting 
their right hands on his head, the archbifhop prays that he 
may be confirmed inthe office of which they have judged him 
worthy, that his priefthood may be rendered irreproachable, 
and that he himfelf may be made holy and worthy to be 
heard of God. After this, one of the aflifting bifhops 
reads a fhort litany in a low voice, to be heard only by 
thofe within the altar, and the other bifhops make the re- 
fponfes. .At the end of the litany, the archbifhop, laying 
his hand again upon the head of the newly confecrated 
bifhop, prays in very decent and devout terms, that Chrift 
will render him an imitator of himfelf, the true fhepherd ; 
that he will make him a leader of the blind, a light to 
thofe who walk in darknefs, and a teacher of infants; that 
he may fhine in the world, and receive at laft the great re- 
ward cei for thofe who contend boldly for the preach- 
ing of the gofpel. After this the paftoral ftaff is delivered 
to the new bifhop, with a very proper and folemn exhorta- 
tion from the archbifhop, to feed the flock of Chrift com- 
mitted to his care. King’s Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church. 

In the Romifh church, the bifhop eleé& being prefented 
by the elder affiftant to the confecration, takes the oath : 


he is then examined as to his faiths and after fereral prayers, 
the New Teftament is drawn over his head, and he receives 
the chrifm or unétion on his head. The pattoral ftaff, 
ring, and Gofpel, are then given him; and after commu- 
nion, the mitre is put on his head; each ceremony betug 
accompanied with proper prayers, &c. the confecration ends 
with Te Deum. 

Thefe Jaft mentioned ceremonies are laid afide inthe con- 
fecration of Englith bifhops. Neverthelefs, the book of 
confecration, compofed by the biihops, and approved by 
Edward VI. in the third year of his reign, and, two years 
afterwards, confirmed by act of parliament, in which fome 
of them are enjoined, is declared to be the ftandard for this 
purpofe by the thirty-fixth article, In queen Mary’s reign 
this at was repeaied, and the book of common prayer, and 
the book of ordination, were by name condemned. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, queen Mary’s a€t was re- 
pealed, and king Edward’s prayer-book was again autho- 
rized; but the book of ordination was not exprefsly named, 
becaufe it had been a part of the common prayer book ; and 
therefore it was net thought neceflary to f{pecify the office of 
ordination any more than any other office of the common 
prayer book. But bifhop Bonner contended, that as the 
book of ordination had been by name condemned in queen 
Mary’s reign, and had not been fince revived by name, it 
was {till condemned in law ; and, confequently, that all or- 
dinations conferred according to that form, were illegal and 
invalid. ‘T'o obviate this objeCtion, it was declared ina fub- 
fequent feffion of parliament, that the office of ordination 
was confidered as part of the common prayer book ; and it 
was farther declared, that all ordinations which had been 
performed according to that office, were valid; and upon 
the fame principle a fimilar claufe was inferted in the 36th 
article, 

The funtion of a bifhop in England may be confidered 
as two-fold ; viz. what belongs to his order, and what be- 
longs to his juxi/di@ion. To the epi/copal order belong the 
ceremonies of dedication, confirmation, aad ordination ; to 
the epifeopal jurifdidion, by the {tatute law, belong the li- 
cenfing of phyficians, furgeons, and fchoolmatters, the unit- 
ing {mall parifhes (tinough this laft privilege is now peculiar 
to the hifhop of Norwich), aflifting the civil magiflrate in 
the execution of flatutes relating to ecclefiaftical matters, 
and compelling the payment of tenths and fubfidies due 
from the clergy. 

By the common law, the bifhop is to certify the judges, 
touching legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; 
and by that and the ecclefiaftical law, heis to take care of 
the probate of wills, and granting adminiftrations ; to col- 
late to benefices, grant inttitution on the prefentation of 
other patrons, command induction, order the colleGing and 
preferving the profits of vacant benefices for the ufe of the 
fucceffors, defend the liberties of the church, and vifit his 
diocefe once in three years. To the bifhop alfo belong fuf- 
penfion, deprivation, depofition, degradation, and excom- 
munication. 

The bifhops of England are all barons : barons in a three- 
fold manner; viz. feudal, in regard of lands and baronies 
annexed to their bifhoprics; by writ, as being fummoned 
by writ to parliament ; and alfo by patent and creation. 
When William the Conqueror thought proper to change the 
{piritual tenure of frank-almoign, or free alms, under which 
the bifhops held their lands during the Saxon government, 
into the feudal or Norman tenure by barony ; their eftates 
were fubjected to all civil charges and affeffments, from 
which they were before exempt; and, in right of fucceffion 
to thofe baronies, which were unalienable from their ref- 
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pective dignities, the bifhops and abbots were allo ved their 
feats in the houfe of lords. But though thefe lords fpiri- 
tual are, in the eye of the law, a diftin& eftate from the 
lords temporal, and are fo diftinguifhed in moft of our aéts 
of parliament, yet in practice they are ufually blended toge- 
ther under one name of “the lords ;”’ they intermix in their 
votes; andthe majority of fuch intermixture joins both 
eftates. And from this want of a feparate aflembly, and fe- 
parate negative of the prelates, fome writers have argued 
very cogently, that the lords {piritual and temporal are now 
in reality only one eftate ; which is unqueftionably true in 
every cffeGtual fenfe, though the ancient diftin¢tion between 
them ftill nominally continues. For if a bill fhould pafs 
their houfe, there 1s no, doubt of its validity, though every 
lord fpiritual fhould vote againit it, of which Selden and 
Sir Edward Coke give many inftances; as, on the other 
hand, judge Black{ftone prefumes it would be equally good, 
if the lords temporal prefent were inferior to the bifhops in 
number, and every one of thofe temporal lords gave his vote 
to reject the bill; though Sir Edward Coke feems to doubt, 
whether this would not be an * ordinance,”’ rather than an 
24,” of parliament. Bl. Com. vol. i. 156. Bifhops have 
the precedence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houfe 
as barons. They are twenty-four in number, exclufive of 
the bifhop of Sodor and Man, who has no feat in the houfe 
of peers, befides twoarchbifhops. Archbifhops are diltin- 
guifhed by the titles of “ Grace,’? and * Molt reverend fa- 
ther in God by divine Providence ;’’ and bifhops, by thofe 
of “ Lord,” and “ Right reverend father in God by divine 
permiffion.””? The former are faid to be ‘ inthroned,”? and 
the latter “inftalled.”” See ArncuBIsHOP. 

With refpe& to the order of precedency among one ano- 
ther, the archbifhop of Canterbury takes the lead, then the 
archibifhop of York, next to him the bifhops of London, of 
Durham, and of Winchefter. The other bifhops follow ac- 
cording to the feniority of their confecration ; excepting 
only, that a bifhop being a privy counfellor, takes place after 
the bifhap of Durham. 

Bifhops have two fpecial privileges next to regal: the 
firit, that in their courts they fit, and pafs fentence, of 
themfelves, and by their own authority ; the bifhops’ courts 
being not like other courts, but writs are fent out in their 
own name, feffe the bifhop, not in the king’s name, as is 
done in the king’s courts: the fecond, that, like the king, 
they can depute their authority to another, as their fuffra- 
gan, chancellor, commiffary, &c. 

They have this advantage alfo over lay-lords, that, in 
whatever Chriftian country they are, their epifcopal degree 
and dignity are acknowledged; and they may, quatenus bi- 
fhops, ordain, &c. 

They have feveral immunities, as from arrefts, outlawries, 
diftrefs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king’s forefts, &c. to 
have certain tuns of wine duly free, &c. Their perfons may 
not be feized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but their 
temporalities alone. They may qualify as many chaplains 
as a duke, viz. fix. But, as they have no right to be tried 
themfelves inthe court of the lordhigh {teward, as peers, they 
ought not to be judges there. For, though they are lords 
of parliament, and fit there by virtue of the baronies, which 
they hold “jure ecclefiz,” yet they are not ennobled in 
blood, and confequently not peers with the nobility, but 
merely lords of parliament, 3 Inft. 30, 31. Staunf. P. C. 
x53, In cafes of capital offence, the bithops ufually with- 
draw voluntarily, but entera proteft, declaring their right to 
ftay. It is obfervable, that in the 11th chapter of the 
conftitutions of Clarendon, made in parliament 11 Henry II. 
they are exprefsly excufed, rather than excluded, from fit- 


ting or voting in trials, when they come to concern life or 
limb, The determination of the honfe of lords in the earl 
of Danby’s cafe, (Lords’ Journ, 15 May, 1679), whichhath 
ever fince been adhered to, is confonant to thefe conttitu. 
tions, “* that the lords {piritual have a right to flay and fit in 
court in capital cafes, till the court proceeds to the vote of 
guilty, or not.?? This refolution, however, extends only 
to trials in full parliament ; for to the court of the lord high 
fteward; in which no vote can be given but merely that of 
guilty, or not guilty, no bifhop, as fuch, ever was or could 
be fummoned : and though the ftatute of king William re- 
gulates the proceedings in that court, as well as in the court 
of parliament, yet it never intended to new-model or alter 
its conftitution, and confequently does not give the lords 
fpiritual any right in cafes of blood which they had not be- 
fore ; and their exclufionis more reafonable, becaufe having 
no right to be tried in this court, as we have already fai, 
they ought not to be judges there. 

By law, the crime of epifcopicide, which a clergyman 
commits by killing his bifhop, is petty treafon. 

In Canada there is a bifhop, refident at Quebec; and 
there are two bifhops in America. In Denmark they have 
no archbifhop, but there are fix fuperintendents, or bifhops 5 
four in Norway, and two in Iceland. The chief fee is that 
of Zealand, which yields about roool. a year; the others 
are thofe of Funen, valued at 76ol., Aarhuus at 6ool., 
Aalborg at 400]., Ripan at 4col.; in Norway, Chriftiana 
er Aggerhuus at 400l., Chriitianfand at 60c]., Berghen at 
4ocl., and Drontheim at 400]. The bifhoprics of Skalholet 
and Holun, in Iceland, are only valued each at 150l.; but, 
though far inferior in nominal value to the others, they may 
be confidered, on account of the cheapnefs of living in Ice- 
land, equal in real profit to the largeft of the others. The 
bithop of Zealand, who is firft in rank, and the bifhop of 
Aggerhuus, are metropolitans. They have no temporali- 
ties; keep no ecclefiaftical courts; have no cathedrals or 
prebends, &c. but are only primi inier pares, having the 
rank above the inferior clergy of the province, and infpetion 
over their doétrine and manners. ‘They are allowed two or 
three parifhes each. ‘Their habit is common with that of 
the other minifters. In Sweden are fourteen diocefes; the 
archbifhopric of Upfala, and the bifhoprics of Lindkoeping, 
Skara, Strangnoees, Weelteras, Wexio, Abo, Lund, Bor- 
go, Gotheborg, Calmar, Carlftadt, Hermofand, and Wif- 
by, or Gothland. The revenues of Upfala and Weefteras 
amount to about roool. a year; and thofe of the lowett bi- 
fhoprics to 300]. There are alfo three fuperintendents, who 
rank as bifhops, but do not fit in the houfe ;’ thefe are the 
firft chaplain to the king, the re€tor of St. Nicholas at 
Stockholm, and the firft chaplain of the navy. The bifhops 
are bound to refidence, except during the meeting of the 
diet. A confiftory of the clergy of the diocefe eleéts the 
archbifhop and bifhops, by prefenting them to the king for 
his nomination. They have alfo ecelefialtical courts, &c. 

Brsuop-abbot, epifcopus abbas, was an abbot invefted with 
the epifcopal order ; of which we meet with feveral in the 
richer and more confiderable monatteries. 

Biswop, acephalous, he who is immediately fubje& to the 
papal fee, without any metropolitan over him. 

Bisuop, doy. Tt was an ancient cuftom in fuch churches 
as had cathedral fervice, for the little chorifters, on St. Ni- 
cholas’ day, December the 6th, to elect one of their num- 
ber to be the epi/copus puerorum, the bearn, i. e. infant, or 
chorifter bifhop ; who continued to prefide over the reft, 
with an imitation of all the epifcopal funétions, till Inno- 
cent’s day, Dec. 28, and then, after folemn proceffions 
and great pageantry, he laid down his office. He was 
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chofen on St, Nicholas’ day, becaufe St. Nicholas was the 
patron faint of children; he having, when an infant, fhewn 
fuch fingular piety, as the legend fays, that when he was 
at his mother’s breaft, he would not fuck on Wednefdays 
aud Fridays, that he might obferve the falts of the 
church. 

The ceremonies attending the inveftiture of the epi/copus 
puerorum, are prefcribed by the ftatutes of the church of 
Sarum, which contain a title de epifcopo choriflarum ; and 
alfo by the proceffional, From thefe it appears, that he 
was to bear the name and ftate of a bifhop, habited, witha 
crofier or paftoral ftaff in his hand, 2ad a mitre on his head. 
His fellows, the reft of the children of the choir, were to 

take upon them the ftyle and office of prebendaries, and 
yield tathe bifhop canonical obedience; and farther, the 
fame fervice as the very bifhop himfelf, with his dean and 
prebendaries, had they been to officiate, were to have per- 
tormed, the very fame, mafs excepted, was done by the 
chorifters and his canons upon the eve and the holiday. 
The ufe of Sarum required alfo, that upon the eve of Inno- 
cent’s day, the choriiter bithop, with his fellows, fhould go 
in folemn proceffion to the altar of the Holy Trinity, in 
copes, and with burning tapers in their hands; and that 
during the proceffion, three of the boys fhould fing certain 
hymns mentioned inthe rubric. The proceffion was made 
through the great door at the weft end of the church, in 
fuch order, that the dean and canons went foremoft, the 
chaplain next, and the bifhop, with his little prebendaries, 
Jaft; agreeably to that rule in the ordering of all proceffions, 
which affigns the rearward ftation to the moft honourable. 
Jn the choir was a feat or throne for the bifhop; and as to 
the reft of the children, they were difpofed on each fide of 
the choir, upon the uttermoft afcent. And fo careful was 
the church to prevent any*diforder which the rude curiofity 
of the multitude might occafion in the celebration of this 
fingular ceremony, that their ftatutes forbid all perfons what- 
foever, under pain of the greater excommunication, to inter- 
rupt or prefs upon the children, either in the proceffion or 
during any part of the fervice dire€ted by the rubric; or 
any way to hinder or interrupt them in the execution or 
performance of what it concerned them to do. Farther it 
appears, that this infant-bifhop did, to a certain limit, re- 
ceive to his own ufe, rents, capons, and other emoluments 
of the church. In cafe the little bifhop died within the 
month, his exequiés were folemnized with great pomp; and 
he was interre@, like other bifhops, with all his ornaments. 
The memory of this cuftom’ is preferved, not only in the 
ritual books of the cathedral church of Salifoury, but by a 
monument in the fame church, with the fepulchral effigies 
of a chorifter bifliop, fuppofed to have died in the exercife 
of his pontifical office, and to have been interred with the 
folemnities above noted. 

From what period we are to date the progrefs of this ri- 
diculous ceremony, it is not eafy to difcover, but it feems 
more than probable that it originated with the ancient 
Mysteries. Inthe wardrobe accompt of Edward I. pub- 
lifhed by the fociety of antiquaries, we find a boy-bifhop, 
Dec. 7, 1290, faying vefpers before the king, in his chapel 
at Heton, near Newcaftle upon Tyne, for which he, and 
the boys who fung with him, received 40s. : 

This eftablifhment, but with a far greater degree of buf- 
foonery, was common in the ole churches of France. 
(See Dom. Marlot. Hiftoire de la Metropole de Rheims, 
tom. ii. p. 769.) A part of the ceremony in the church of 
Noyon was, that the children of the choir fhould celebrate 
the whole fervice on St. Innocent’s day. (Brillon. Diétion- 
aire des Arrets, artic. Noyon. ed. 1727.) Ina curious book, 


called Voyages Liturgiques de France (Par. 8vo. 1718, 
p- 83.) is this account of the fame practice in the church of 
Vienne in Dauphiny. ‘ Le jour de Noel apres Vépres, le 
jour de S. Etienne, et le jour de St. Jean ?Evangelifte, on 
faifoit des proceffions folennelles pour les diacres, les pretres, 
et les enfans de Cheur, comme autrefois 2 Rouen. II y 
avoit auffi le lendemain a la meile folennité pour eux. Les 
enfans de Cheur y avoient leur Perit Evegur, qui faifoit 
tout l’office, excepté a la meffe.’? And in the ftatutes of 
the archiepifcopal cathedral of Tulles, given in the year 1497, 
it is faid, that during the celebration of the feftival of the 
boy-bifhop, ‘* AMoralities were prefented, and fhews of mi- 
racles, with farces and other fports, but compatible with 
decorum, After dinner they exhibited, without their mafks, 
but in proper dreffes, fuch farces as they were matters of, 
in different parts of the city.” _In England too, it appears, 
that the boy-bifhop, with his companions, went about to 
different parts of the town; at leait vifited the other re- 
ligious houfes. (See the Computus Rolls of Winchetfter 
College, A. 1461.) And Strype records (Ecclef. Memo- 
rials, ii. 310. ch. xxxix. and p. 387.ch. 1.), that when this, 
among other ancient ceremonies, was reftored by queen 
Mary, int556, ‘Son St. Nicolas’ even, St. Nicolas, thats, 
a boy habited like a bifhop in pondificalibus, went abroad in 
mott parts of London, finging after the old fafhion, and 
was received with many ignorant but well difpofed people 
into their houfes, and had as much good cheer as ever was 
wont to be had before.” 

In the ftatutes of Eton college, given in 1441, the 
epifcopus puerorum is ordered to perform divine fervice on St. 
Nicholas’s ‘day; and in thofe of Winchefter college, 1380, 
pueri, that is, the boy-bifhop, and his fellows, are permitted 
on Innocent’s day to execute all the facred offices in the 
chapel, according to the ufe of the church of Sarum. A 
fimilar claufe to that at Eton occurs in the ftatutes of 
King’s college, Cambridge; and Mr. Warton.obferves, in 
his Hiftory of Poetry, that the anniverfary cuftom at Eton, 
of going ad montem originated from the ancient. and po- 
pular practice here deferibed. 

In a {mall college, for only one provolt, five fellows, and 
fix chorifters, founded by archbifhop Rotherham in 1481, 
in the obfcure village of Rotheram, in Yorkthire, this piece 
of mummery was not omitted. The founder leaves by will, 
among other bequefts to the college, ‘‘ a myter for the 
barne-bifhop of cloth of gold, with two knopps of filver, 
gilt and enamelled.” Hearne’s Liber Niger Scacc. Append. 
674. 686. \ 

From the paffage already quoted from the Voyages 
Liturgiques de France, it appears that, at leaft in one 
church, the mafs was not allowed to be celebrated by the 
boy-bifhop; and it is alfo exprefsly prohibited in the ufe of 
Sarum: but other and more frequent infltances occur where 
the buffoonery was carried even to this height. Ina fragment 
of the cellarers Computus of Hyde abbey near Winchetter, 
A.D.1397, we have a charge ‘¢mpro epulis pueri CELE 
BRANTIs in fefto SanGi Nicolai;”’ and fo late even as the reign 
of Henry VIII., we find the fame ceremony at St. Paul’s. 

It 4s furprifing that Dean Colet, a friend to the purity 
of religion, and who had the good fenfe and refolution to 
cenfure the fuperititions and fopperies of popery in his pub- 
lic fermons, fhould countenance this idle farce of the boy- 
bifhop in the ftatutes of his fchool at St. Paul’s, which he 
founded with a view of eftablifhiag the education of youth 
on a more rational and liberal plan than had yet been known, 
in the year1512. He exprefsly orders, that his {cholars «fhalk 
every Childermas (that is Innocent’s) day, come to Pauli’s. 
churche, and hear the childe-bi/bop’s (of St.-Paul’s siren 
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fermon. ~And after be at the hygh maffe; and each of 
them offer a penny to the chylde bifhop, and with them the 
maitters and furveyors of the fcole.”’ 

This. fingular cuftom was, however, prohibited in the 
council of Sens, A. D, 14853 and, not fo much for its 
fuperftition as its levity. and abfurdity, was abrogated in this 
country by king Henry VIII, in 1542, the words of whofe 
proclamation may be feen in Mr. Warton’s Hiftory of 
Englifh Poetry, vol. ii. p. 322. But queen Mary, who 
with the catholic liturgy reitored ali the pageantries of 
popery to their ancient fplendour, reyived the mummery 
before us; and on Nov. 13, 1554, an cdict was iffued by the 
bifhop of London to all the clergy of his dioeefe, to have 
a boy-bifbop in procefiion. 

We need hardly add, that on the acceffion of Elizabeth, 
this filly mockery was fet afide; but Mr. Warton was 
inclined to think, that the praétice of our plays being 
aéted by the choir boys of St. Paul’s church and the chapel 
royal, which continued till Cromwell’s ufurpation, might 
be deduced fromthe my/feries and moralities which attended 
the ridiculous feftival of St. Nicholas. See the Northum- 
berland Houfehold Book, p. 440. Drake’s Eboracum, 
p- 481. Warton’s Hilt. of Eng. Poetry, i. 248. il. 375. 
38g. lil. 302, 303. 324. Proceffionale Eccl. Sarum, edit. 
Rothom. 1555. Dugdale’s Hitt. of St. Paul’s, 205, 206. 
Anftis Ord. Gart. i. 309. Knight’s Life of Dean Colet, 
P- 362. Hawkin’s Hitt. of Mufic, il. 5. Strype’s Ecclef. 
Mem. ili. 202. ch. xxv. 205, 206. ch. xxvi. Dugd. 
Monatt. ill. 169, 170. 279. 

Bisuop, cardinal, abifhop in chief, or iz cepite. St. Gre- 
gory fometimes ufes the term fora proper bifhop, An- 
ciently there were alfo bifhops, who by a peculiar privilege 
from the holy fee, were ranked, and had a feat among the 
cardinals. 

Bisuops, cathedral, was alfo a title given to ihe proper 
bifhops, by way of diftinétion from the chorepi/copi. 

Bisnors, commendatory, or bifhops ‘ in commendam,’? 
are cardinals not of the crder of bifhops, or other prelates, 
who yet hold bdifhoprics “in commendam.” ‘The appellation 
had its origin during the refidence of the papal fee at Avig- 
non, whence fearce any cardinal, prieft, or deacon, was 
created, who held not one, two, three, or more bifhoprics in 
commendam. Du-Cange. 

Bisnop defigned, epifcopus defignatus, enoted a coadjutor 
ofa bifhop, who, in virtue of his office, is to fucceed at the 
Incumbent’s death. 

Bisnop-cled, is he who has the king’s nomination, with 
the fanGtion of the chapter: but without confecration. 

Brisnops, exempt, thofe freed from the jurifdiétion of 
the metropolitan, and immediately fubjeé&t to the fee of 
Rome alone. 

Bisuop of the palace, epifcopus palatii, was probably the 
fame with bifhop of the king’s chapel, a title ir the court of 
Bohemia. Du-Cange. Is was alfo a title given thofe bi- 
fhops, who, by licence of the pope, dwelt in palaces of 
kings, to be in readinefs for fpiritual fervice and council in 
ehurch matters. 

Bisuop of the prime~ fee, denoted a ‘ primate,”’ other- 
wife denominated a “ fenior bifhop.”” See PRIMATE. 

Bisuor in partibus infidelium, he who is dignified with 
the title of a bifhopric, whofe diftri& or diocefe is in the 
poffeffion of infidels or heretics. By the canon law, a 
bifhop in partibus is qualified hereby to be a coadjutor of 
another bifhop. The denomination took its rife an the 
expulfion of the bifhops and clergy out of the Holy Land 
by the Saracens; when flying into Italy for fhelter, coad- 
jutories were given them for their fubfiftence. 


Bissiops, ségionary, See Recronary. 

Biseoprs, rural. See CHOREPISCOPUS: 

Bisxors, /ufragan, are coadjutors or affiftants of dic. 
cefan bifhops, authorifed by commiffion from them. 

Bisuors, vague, thofe without any diocefe, fometimes 
attendant in camps, or in foreign countries, for the conver- 
fion of infidels. The like vague bifhops were fometimes 
alfo granted by popes to monafteries, exempt from the jurif- 
diGtion of the diocefan, where they performed all the epif- 
copal funéticns. Du-Cange. 

Bisuop, univerfal or catholic, is a title given to the pa- 
triarch of Armenia. 

Bisuop of the catholic or univerfal church, a title fome= 
times aflumed by the popes. 

Bisuor of b:/bops, was 2 title anciently given to the pre- 
lates,of fome of the greater and more honourable fees, as 
Jerufalem and Rome. The firft who had the title was 
James, bifhop of Jerufalem. Some will have the appellation 
to haye been common to all bifhops. 

Bisuops, in the Lutheran Church, are thofe more ufually 
called /uperintendents, which fee. 

The Calvinifts allow of no other bifhops befides prefbyters; 
but the Lutherans make fome diftinGtion, and give a fuperi~ 
ority or pre-eminence over the reft of their ‘* bifhops,”” * fu- 
perintendents,”’ or “ overfeers.”? 

Bisxop is alfo a quality fometimes attributed to fecular 
princes, in refpeét of their fupremacy or jurifdiGtion in mat- 
ters belonging to religion, See Supremacy. In this fenfe. 
it is that the emperor Conftantine, in a letter to the bifhops 
in his dominions, calls himfelf ** common bifhop,” as being 
in fome refpe@ts general bifhop of the whole Romar 
world. 

Bisuop of the Jews, the head of that people in Eng- 
land, chofen by themfelves, to whom they {ubmitted to be 
judged and governed according to their law. Prideaux’s 
Conne&. part ii. lib. v. p. 478. This office, which fub- 
fitted under our Norman kings, and was licenfed by them, 
an{wered to the AEcumatorarcus in Babylon, and the 
ALAbARCHS in Epypt. _ 

Bisuors at che/s, a kind of pieces, the third in rank, 
below queens, but above knights, diftinguifhed by their 
cloven heads. In Latin writers of the middle age, the bi- 
fhop is called a/phinus; and by the French fe fou, the feof 
or madman. See CuEss. 

Bisnop’s Court. See Cougr. 

Bisuor’s fee, or feat, originally denoted the throne or 
chair in the church where the bifhep fat. It was alfo deno- 
minated Apsts. 

Bisnop’s /ee alfo denates the city or place where the res 
fidence of the bishop is fixed, 

Every bifhop’s fee was anciently called “ fedes apofto- 
lica ;”? though the appellation has fince been reftrained to 
the fee of Rome. 3 

Antiently bifhops feem to have had a right in England to 
fitas judges in the hundred and county-courts. In after 
times, they were forbid to fit in fecular courts, and had fe- 
parate courts ereéted for them; which proved an occafion 
of much difpute between the two jurifdictions. No church 
tenant might be fued in any court but the bifhop’s. ‘There 
are alfo traces of a feparate court of the bifhops much ear- 
lier, among our Saxon anceftors in the eighth century. The 
regard borne to the charatter of bifhops, made them the. 
common arbitrators even of fecular caufes: they had the 
cognizance. of all caufes concerning lands in “ frank- 
almoign ;”? and for ecclefiaftics, were judges even in capital 
caufes. 

Biswor’s weed, in Botany. See Ammr, 

Bisnors 
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Bissor, Bird, in Ornithology, See Tanacra Epis- 
eorus. 

_ Brsxor and his Clerks, in Geography, a clutter of dan- 
gerous rocks, near the welt coaft of South Wales, at the 
entrance of St. George’s channel, four miles weft of St. 
David’s. N. lat. 51° 54’. W. long. 5° 20’. 

Bisuoe’s Auckland. See AUCKLAND. 

Brssuopr’s Cafe, amarket and borough town of Shrophhire, 
in England, {preads its fcattered houfes over the fide of a 
confiderable eminence, at the bafe of which runs the fmall 
river Clun. ‘his town is an old corporation, and made 
its firfi retura to parhament in the 27th of Elizabeth. 
Previous to that period, it belonged to the fee of Hereford, 
and derived its name from beiag one of the feats, or caftellated 
maafions-of the bifhops. The corporation confilts of a 
bailiff, recorder and fifteen aldermen, who, with about thirty 
other inhabitasts called burgeffes, elect two members for 
the town. Here is a large weekly market on Fridays, 
which is much frequented by the Welth, as are its fix an- 
nual fairs. Atfome of the latter a great quantity of fheep 
and pigs are fold. This town was formerly under the 
protection of a caftle, which is entirely deftroyed. Bifhop’s 
caftle is 156 miles N. W. from Londoa. It contains 241 
houfes, and 1076 inliabitants. 

At Snede, about two miles anda half N. W. from Bi- 
fhop’s caftke, a priory of black canons was founded in the 
time of Henry II!., but was foon afterwards removed to 
Cherbury. This place, feated near the Severa, is fuppofed 
to have been built by Ethelfleda, and was afterwards potlefled 
by the family of the Herberts, one of whom was created lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. This gentleman wrote an account 
of his own life, which has been publifhed by Horace Walpole 
at his private prefs at Strawberry hill. Not far from this 
town on the borders of Montgomerythire, is an ancient 
encampment called Bi/bop’s Moat; and at Clun are the re- 
mains of an ancient caitle, near which isa camp called Bury- 
ditches. About three miles hence is /Valcot, the feat of lord 
Clive, who is patron of this boro, In the vicinity of 
Bifhop’s caftle, are three lofty fingular hiils, refpectively 
named Condon-hill, Church-Stoke-bill, and Squilfar-hill, 
At Moor Park, isavefpe&able ancient manfion; the grounds 
are finely diverfified, and abound with fine woods. 

Bisuor’s /fland, a {mall rocky ifland in Mal-bay, on the 
weit coaft of the county of Clare, in Ireland. N. lat. 52° 38". 
W. long. 9° 35’. Beaufort. 

Bisuor’s Stortford, a market town of Hertfordfhire, in 
England, is placed on the fide of a hill, near the wettern 
borders of Effex. Seated in the midit of a corn country, 
it is remarkable for its number of malt-houfes, and for the 
quantity of malt annually made here; this is diflinguifhed 
by the name of brown malt, and is difpofed of principally 
to the London brewers. It is conveyed to the metropolis 
in barges, by a navigable canal, which was cut im 1779, and 
which joins the river Lee, at about 14 miles diftance from 
this town. Before this navigation was opened, the malt, 
which is now lodged here, was carried to Ware and Stanfted, 
as the neareft places for water-carriage; but fince the above 
period, Stortford has become the depot for the malt made 
in this town and the neighbouring villages. 

This place was evidently of fome note previous to the 
conquett, as it appears fromthe Domefday Survey, that the 
conqueror gave the town and caftle to Maurice, bithop of 
London. From this evidence it appears, that the caftle 
here, which bore the name of Waytemore, was ftanding 
prior to the Norman invafion, though fome writers affert 
that it was erected by William. It was probably repaired 
and aaa by him, but Mr. Salmon feems juftificd ia 


the opinion, that it was conftructed by the Eaft Saxons te 
defend their borders. The lands paying caitle-guard, lie 
between this place andthe Ermine itreet, one of the great 
Anglo-Roman roads. . The hill, or keep, on which the 
caltle ftood, is artificial, being evidently raifed with earth 
brought from fome diftance. On the top was a well, and a 
breaftwork of ftone and mortar. A bank of earth runs from 
the fummit acrofs the moory ground to the north-eat. 
“ This cattle,’ fays Salmon, ‘* muft have been of fome con- 
fequence in the time of king Stephen, becaufe of the great 
delize Geoffroy de Magnaville had, either to be mafter of 
it, or to have it pulled down; and Mand the emprefs en- 
gaged him to do one or t’other.”?~ The fecurity derived 
from this fortification gave origin to the town, which had 
increafed to fome coafequence in the time of king John, who 
created it a borough, and invetted the inhabitants with certain 
corporate privileges. This monarch feized the caltle and 
town from W. de St. Maria, the bifhop of London, who 
was one of the three bifhops deputed to execute the pope’s 
interdiét upon England. This period was diftinguifhed by 
the alarming jealoufies and animolities between the king and 
the pope with his prelates ; and as Salmon expreiles it, 
“ the caftle at Stortford, ftands yet a monument of king 
John’s power and revenge, aid the bifhop’s lands remain a 
monument of the pope’s entive victory over him.” In the 
time of Edward III. the town and caftle, &c. again reverted 
to the bifhop of London, in whofe fee it fill coatinues, and 
who appoints a bailiff for this liberty, which includes the 
town and thirteen contiguous parifhes. The bifhop’s pri- 
fon was ftanding in bifhop Bonner’s time, but that and ail 
the other old buildings have been fince demolifhed. 

The ftrects of the town are difpofed in the form of a 
crofs, with two long ftreets interle€iing each other at right 
angles. Though no particular manufacture Is carried on here, 
yet. the town is reipectable and populous ; it contains 456 
houfes, and 2305 inhabitants. Here are a very confiderable 
weekly market for grain, &c. on Thurldays, and three an- 
nual fairs, which are moftly appropriated to the fale of 
horfes and cattle. . 

The church, dedicated to St. Michael, is a large lofty 
ftruéture, and, like moft buildings, dedicated to that faint, 
itands on the higheft ground in the neighbourhood. There 
were anciently three guilds and a chantry endowed here ; 
and in the choir are nine flalls on each fide. The interior 
of this building is decorated with a number of monuments, 
fome of which are ancient. The great tythes of the parifh 
are in the hands of laymen. In the town are fome meeting- 
houfes for diffenters, methodifls, and quakers, alfo fome alms- 
houfes, and a fchool-houfe. The latter was built from a fub- 
{cription among the gentlemen of Hertfordfhire and Effex, 
who were inftigated to this a& by Dr. Thomas Tooke. This 
gentleman was zealoufly indefatigable in promoting and 
eftablifhing the foundation which has proved beneficial to 
the town and highly honourable to its founder and pa- 
trons. The building ftands on arches, beneath which is a 
{pace for market and fhops. Dr. Tooke revived an annual 
{chool-feaft here, and charged his own eftate with an annual 
prefent to the preacher. He alfo gave a chalice of 2ol. 
value to the church, and wasa great benefactor to the {chool- 
library, which is a very good one, and was firlt eftablifhed 
by the Rev. Thomas Leigh, who was vicar of the church 
in 1680, &c. Befides other donations to this library, it is 
cuftomary for every gentleman to prefent a book at the time 
of leaving the fchool. Bifhop’s Stortford derives its com- 
pound name from being the property of the bifhop of Lon- 
don at an early period, and from its fituation on the banks 
of the river Stort, which feparates it on the ealt foe fi 
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hamlet of Hockerill, Ata fhort diftance north of this town is 
Hadham parva, which is noted from being the burial place 
of the Capels, earls of Kilex. Bithop’s Stortford is 30 miles 
north of London, Salmon’s Hitory of Hertfordfhire. 

Bisnor’s Waltham, a {mall town of Hampbhhire, in Eng- 
land, derives a part of its name from having been a feat of 
the bifhops of Winchefter. Some of their palace {till re- 
mairs ata {mall diftance weft of the town, and the {cite now 
belongs to the fee. Leland defcribes it as “¢ a right ample 
and goodly maner place, moted aboute, and a praty brooke 
running hard by it. It hath been of many bifheps’ build- 
ing.”? The celebrated William of Wykeham, bifhop of 
Winchefter, refided here during the laft three years of his 
life, and died in this manfion, A. D. 1404, in the &cth 
year of his age. The houfe was partly demolifhed in the 
civil wars of Charles I, when bifhop Kyrl was in poffeffion. 
Bifhop’s Waltham is noted for its fchools, both for gentle- 
men and ladies. It contains 191 honfes, and 1773 inhabit- 
ants, and has three annual fairs. 

About five miles fouth of the town is Wickham, a village 
rendered memorable from being the birth-place of the above- 
named bifhop. See WyKEHAM. 

BISHOPING,, in Hor/eman/bip, is a term probably derived 
from Bifbop, the name of a horfe-dealer, and denoting a 
trick of the dealers in horfes for making them appear 
younger than they are, with a view of impofing upon the 
purchafer, 

This is done by excavating the corner tooth of the inci- 
fors with a fteel eraver, or tile, and afterwards blackening 
the cavity with a hot iron. This mark, or excavation, is 
deemed by many the criterion of age, and that the horfe is 
young while this is preferved. 

To avoid being impofed upon, the purchafer fhould con- 

fider the general figure, not only of the corner tooth, but 
of all the incifor teeth of the upper and lower jaw, for they 
all undergo a perpetual change of figure by age and 
wear, ; 
An incifor tooth of the horfe, at its firft emerging from 
the jaw, has the vilible part of it flat, and covered every 
where with enamel ; :he outfide fharp and projecting higher 
than the infide, with a conical cavity in the middle, of various 
depth in different horfes, which renders it of not much value 
in deciding upon the age ; in fome it is fo fhort as to be obli- 
terated by the fixth year; in others it is fo long as to be found 
till nine or ten, orlater; it is, therefore, not a certain crite- 
yion of age: the general figure of the tooth is more to be 
depended upon in our eftimation. The lateral width of the 
recent tooth, and its flatnels, are very remarkable, and can 
never be imitated ; as this wears away the tooth daily in- 
creafes in its tranfverfe width, that is from front to back, and 
diminifhes in its lateral width, forming, as the wear ad- 
vances, neatly a triangle; thefe angles at length by age gra- 
dually difappear, and the tooth prefents a rounder furtace 
@n its upper part, and at length the tooth becomes flattened 
on the fides, and aétually wider from front to back than 
from fide to fide. For it fhould be recolleéted that the tooth 
is formed in its whole extent previous to its appearance ex- 
ternally, and that the jaw is abforbed, to allow of its wear ; 
the enamel, like a thell, defcribing the figure and boundary 
of the tooth, which hollow fhell is afterwards filled up with 
bone. A tranfverfe fection, therefore, of the tooth, ora 
feries of them at different diftances from its point, afford 
the exact figures of the furfaces of the teeth at the various 
periods of their wear, and allowing for contingencies which 
ogeafion the teeth to be worn with more or lefs rapidity, as 
in erib biters, &c. will afford the trueft criterions of age, 
aad reader impolition in this way impracticable. 
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The teeth alfo they pretend, in fome inflances, to excavate 
on the infide, and to fharpen with a file; thefe bungling 
attempts, however, in no way refemble the natural markings 
or furface of the tooth, nor could impofe upon any one the 
leait experienced in obferving the teeth. Jor what we con- 
fider the beft indications of the age of horfes, however, we 
refer the reader to the article Teeru of Hor/es. 

BISHOPRIC, the jurifdi€tion of a bifhop, or the 
ee which it is comprifed, called alfo “ diocefe,”” 
which fee. 

There are twenty-four bifhoprics, and two archbifhoprics, 
in England and Wales. ‘To the old ones fubjifting before 
the times of the Reformation, Henry VIII., by letters 
patent added fix more bifhoprics; viz. thofe of Weftmintter, 
Cheiter, Gloceiter, Peterborough, Briftol, and Oxford, 
ftat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII., cap. 17. Thefe fees were all 
founded in the courfe of the years 1540, 1541 and 1542. 

The fee of Weftminfter, having never had but one bifhop, 
was united to that of London, 4ind its bifhop tranflated to 
Norwich, by Edward VI., in 1550. ‘The remaining bi- 
fheprics are comprehended under two provinces, thole of 
Canterbury and York. The province of Canterbury in- 
cludes the following bifhoprics, viz. 1. The bifhopric of 
London, containing Effex, Middlefex, and part of Hertford, 
and extending its jurifdiciion to the Weit India Iflands. 
2. Wincheiter, comprehending Surry, Hampfhire, and the 
ifles of Wight, Jerfey, Guernfey, and Alderney. 3. Litch- 
field and Coventry, to which belong Stafford, Derby, and 
part of Warwick and Shropfhire. 4. Lincoln, compre- 
hending Lincoln, Leicefter, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, and part of Herttord. 5. Ely, containing Cam- 
bridgefhire. 6. Salifbury, to which belong Wilts and 
Berkfhire. 7. Exeter, including Cornwall and Devon. 
8. Bath and Wells, comprehending Somerfetfhire. 9. Chi- 
chefter to which belongs Suflex. 10. Norwich containing 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and a {mall part of Cambridge. 11. Wor- 
cefter, comprehending Worcefter and part of Warwick. 
12. Hereford, including Hereford and part of Shropfhire. 
13. Rochefter, to which belongs part of Kent. 14. Oxford, 
including Oxfordfhire. 15. Peterborough, containing Nor- 
thampton and Rutland. 16. Glocefter, comprehending 
Glocefterfhire. 17. Briftol, to which belongs the city of 
Briftol, part of Glocefterfhire, and the county of Dorfet. 
1§.-Landaff, comprehending Glamorgan, Monmouth, Breck- 
nock, and Radnor. 19. St. David’s, including Pembroke, 
Cardigan, and Caermarthen. 20. St. Afaph, containing the 
greateft port of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery, and 
{ome part of Shropfhire. 21. Bangor, to which belong the 
counties of Anglefey, Caernarvon, Merioneth, and part of 
Denbigh and Montgomery. The province of York, com- 
prehends—22. Durham, containing Durham and Northum. 
berland. 23. Carlifle, including great part of Cumberland 
and Weftmoreland. 24. Chefter, to which belong Chefhire, 
Lancafter, Richmondthire, which is part of York, together 
with part of Cumberland and Weitmoreland. 25. Ifle of 
Man. ‘The value of thefe fees is not eafily afcertained, as 
it is very different from that which is ftated in the king’s 
books. It is a certain faét, whatever may be the primary 
occafion of it, that the revenues of the bifhoprics are very 
unequal in value, and that there is alfo a great inequality 
in the patronage appertaining to the different fees. Ad. 
verting to this circumftance, Dr. Watfon, the prefent 
bifhop of Landaff, addrefled a « Letter to his Grace the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury,” printed in 1783, propofing a 
{cheme for rendering the bifhoprics more equal to each 
other, with refpeét to both income and patronage, by an- 
nesing part of the eflates, and part of the preferments, of 
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the vicker bifhoprics, as they became vacant to the poorer, 
The advantages, refulting from the accomplifhment of this 
object, qnd recited by the learned prelate, are fuch as fol- 
low; The poorer bifhops weuld thus be freed from the 
neceflity of holding ecclefiaftical preferments ‘in commen- 
dam” with their bifhoprics ; a pra&tice, which bears hard 
upon the rights and expectations of the reft of the clergy; 
which is difagreeable to the bifhops themfelves; which ex- 
‘pofes them to much, perhaps undeferved, obloguy ; but which 
certainly had better not fubfift in the church. The bifhops 
would alfo thus acquire a greater independence in the houfe. 
of lords; and the meafure would contribute to reduce the 
influence of the crown in that houfe. This plan would 
likewife enfure a longer refidence of the bifhops in their 
tefpective diocefes, as temptations to tranflations would be 
thus removed, and prelates would of courfe become more 
attached to their particular fituations, gain a more intimate 
acquaintance with theirclergy, and ferve, by their doétnne 
and example, to produce the beft effect in the condu both 
of clergy and laity. See AUGMENTATION. . 

In Ireland there are 18 bifhoprics, and 4 archbifhoprics. 
Under the archbifhop of Armagh, the primate, are the 
bifhops of Meath, Kilmore and Ardagh, Dromore, Clogher, 
Raphve, Down and Connor, and Derry. Under the arch- 
bifhop of Dublin are Kildare, Ferns and Laughlin, and 
Offory. Under the archbifhop of Cafhel are Waterford and 
Lifmore, Limerick, Killaloe, Cork and Rofs,and Cloyne. 
Under the archbifhop of Tuam are Elphin, Cloyne, and 
Killala and Achonry. The primacy is eflimated at 800ol. 
2 year, Derry at joool., and the other bifhoprics from 
4oool. to 2000]. The catholics have a hierarchy nearly 
fimilar; but the metropolitans and bifhops are confidered 
by the proteftants as merely titular. 

The ancient ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of Scotland 
eompriied two archbifhoprics, thofe of St. Andrew’s and 
Glalgow, and eleven bifhoprics (that of Edinburgh having 
been only eftablifhed by Charles I.}, which, in the order of 
antiquity, may be thus enumerated; Galloway(St. Andrew’s,) 
Dunkeld, Moray; five founded by David I., Brechin, 
Dumblane, Aberdeen, Rofs (Glafgow); that of Argyle, 
or Lifmore, was founded about the year 1200, becaufe the 
bifhops of Dunkeld did not fpeak the Irifh tongue; the 
bifhops of Orkney and of the weftern iflands date from an 
earlier period, while their fees were not fubject to the 
Scottifh crown. But fince the revolution in 1688, the 
ecclefiaftical government of Scotland is of the Prefbyterian 
form ; and of courfe they have no bifhoprics. 

Bifhoprics, as well as archbifhoprics, may become void by 
death, deprivation, and refignation ; but a bifhop mutt refign 
to his metropolitan. See ArcHBISHOPRIC. 

BISI, Bonaventura, in Biography, an eminent painter 
and engraver, anda monk, as fome fay, of the order of St. 
Francis, was born at Bologna, and became a difciple of Lucio 
Maffari. His chief excellence confifted in copying in mi- 
niattre, the pictures of Corregio, Guido, Titian, and other 
matters, which he finifhed with furprifing beauty and ele- 
gance. Many of his works, which are highly valued, are 
in the duke’s gallery at Modena. He alfo amuied himfelf by 
etching fome fen plates from Parmegiano, Guido, &e, One, 

robably from his own defign, was a “* Holy family,’’ with 
lizabeth and St. John, dated 1631. He died i 1662; but 
his age is not known. ~Strutt and Pilkington. 

BISIGNANO, in Geography, an inconfiderable town of 
Naples, in the province of Calabria citra, {cated ona hill 
near the-river Crati, furrounded by lofty mountains, and 
defended by a ftrong fortrefs. It gives thetitle of prince 
to the laft remaining branch of the ancient houfe of Say 
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Severing, aad i3 a bifhop’s fee, (ufragan of Roffano; diftant 
16 miles W.S. W. from Roffano, and about 18 miles N. 
from Cofenza, ‘N. lat. 39° 38’. W. long. 168° 22'. 

BISK, or Bisque, in Cookery, a rich fort of broth of - 
foup, made of pigeons, chickens, force-meat, mutton- 
gravy, and other ingredients. The word is French, formed, 
as fome think from di/cofa; becaufe the bi/gue, coniifting 
of a diverlity of ingredients, needs feveral repeated codtions 
to bring it to perfection. There is alfo a demi-bifguc, made 
at alow expence, in which only half the ingredients are 
ufed; and aéi/gue of fifh, made of carps, minced with their 
roes and lobfters. 

BISKET, Bisguer, or Brscuir, ufually denotes a 
delicate kind of bread prepared by the confectioners, of 
fine flour, eggs, fugar, and rofe or orange water; or of flour, 
eggs, and fugar, with anife-feeds and citron-peel; baked in 
the oven, in ti or paper moulds. ‘The word comes from 
the Latin dis, twice, and the French cuit, cofus, q. d..bakede 
We find divers forts of fuch bifkets, as feed-bifket, fruit- 
bifket, long bifket, round-bifket, Naples bifket, fpungces 
bifket, &c. 

Esker, fea, isa fort af bread much dried, to makeut 
keep for the fervice of the fea. It was formerly baked 
twice or oftener, and prepared fix months betore the 
embarkation. It will hold good a whole year. To pre- 
ferve fea bifkets from infe&ts, Dr. Hales advifes to make the 
fumes of burning brimftone pafs through the caifks full of 
bread. Biflet may be likewife preferved a long time, by 
keeping it in cafks well calked, and lined with tin. 

The fhip-bifket is too hard for fome teeth; and in this 
cafe, it may be foftened by toafting. But rufk is better; fcr 
being made of good fermented bread, fliced, and baked a 
fecond time, the pieces imbibe the water eafily, foften imme- 
diately, and digeft more kindly, and are therefore more 
wholefome than the unfermented bifket. Rufk, fays Dr. 
Franklin, is the true original bifket, fo prepared to keep 
for fea, being twice baked, as its name imports. See Frank- 
lin’s Maritime Obfervations, in Amer. Tranf, vol. ii. p. 322. 

The ancients had their bifket prepared after the like 
manner, and for the like ufe as the moderns. The Greeks 
called it aeroy Sirves, q. d. “ bread put twice to the fire.” 
The Romans gave it the name of “ panis nauticus,’’ or 
*capta.”” Pliny denominates it ‘* vetus aut nauticus panis 
tufus atque iterum co¢tus.”? By which it appears, that 
after the firlt baking, they ground or pounded it down again 
for a fecond. In fome middle-age writers, it is cailed 
*¢ paximas,’’ “ paximus,’’ and “ paiis paximatus.’” 

Among the Romans, we alfo meet with a kind of land- 
bifket for the camp-fervice, called, “ buccellatum,”’ fome- 
times, “expeditionalis annona,’’ which was baked much, 
hoth to make it lichter for carriage, and lefs liable to cor- 
rupt, the coétion being continued till the bread was reduced. 
one-fourth of its former weight. 

‘The procefs of bifket baking forthe Britifh navy is as 
follows: and itis equally fimple and ingenious. The meal, 
and every other urticle, being fupplied with much certainty 
and fimplicity, large lumps of dough, confifling merely of 
flour and water, are mixed up together; and asthe quantity 
is fo immenfe, as to preclude by any common procefs a 
poffibility of kneading it, a man manages, Or, as it is termed, 
rides a machine which is called a horfe. ‘This machine is a 
long roller, apparently about four or five inches in diameter, 
and about feven orcight feet in length. It has a play toa 
certain extenfion, by means of a ftaple in the wall, to which 
is inferteda kind of eye, making its ation like the machine 
by which they cut chaff for horfes. The lump of dough 
being placed exactly in the centre of a raifed platform, the 
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man fits upon the end of the machine, and literally rides up 
and down throughout its whole circular diretion, till the 
dough is equally indented ; and this is repeated till it is 
fufficiently kneaded; at which times, by the different pofi- 
tions of the lines, large or {mall circles are defcribed accord- 
ing as they are near to or diftant from the wall, till you have 
fairly the idea of an immenfe pentagraph. The dough in 
this ftate is handed over toa fecond workman, who flices it 
with a prodigious knife ; and it is then in a proper {tate for 
the ufe-of thofe bakers who attend the over. Thefe are 
five in number; and their different departments are as well 
calculated. for expedition and correctneis, as the making of 
pins, or the working or printing of types. On each fide of 
a large table, where the dough is laid, ftands a workman; 
at a {mall table near the oven ftands another; a fourth 
ftands by the fide of the oven, to receive the bread; anda 
fifth, to fupply the peel. By this arrangement the oven isas 
regularly filled, and the whole exercife performed ia as ex- 
aét time as a military evolution. The manon the further 
fide of the large table moulds the dough, having previocufly 
formed it into {mall pieces, till it has the appearance of 
muffins, although rather thinner, and which he does two 
together, with each hand; and as fait as he accomplifhes 
this tafk, he delivers his work over to the man on the other 
fide of the table, wno flamps them with a docker on both 


fides with a mark, on which are cut the broad Mh, the let- 


ters PLY, and the number of the oven in which the bif- 
kets are to be baked. As he rids himfelf of this work, 
he throws the bifkets on the fmaller table next the oven, 
where {tands the third workman, whofe bulinefs is merely 
to feparate the different pieces into two, and place them 
immediately under the hand of him who fupplies the oven, 
whofe work of throwing, or rather chucking, the bread upon 
the peel, muft be fo exact, that if he looked round for a 
fingle moment, it is impoffible he fhould perform it correGtly. 
The fifth receives the bifket on the peel, and arranges it in 
the oven; in which duty he is fo very expert, that though 
the different pieces are thrown at the rate of feventy ina 
minute, the peel is always difengaged in time to receive them 
feparately. As the oyen ftands open during the whole time 
of filling it, the bifkets firft thrown in would be fir baked, 
were there not fome counteraGtion to fuch an inconvenience. 
The remedy lies in the ingenuity of the man who forms 
the pieces of dough, and who, by imperceptible degrees, 
proportionably diminifhes their fize, till the lofs of that 
time, which is taken up during the filling of the oven, has 
no more effect to the diladvantage of one of the bifkets 
than to another. 

So much critical exa€tnefs and neat a€tivity occur in the 
exercife of this labour, that it is difficult to decide whether 
the palm of excellence is‘due to the moulder, the marker, 
the {plitter, the chucker, or the depofiter ; all of them, like 
the wheels of a machine, feeming to be aCiuated by the fame 
principle, The bufinefs is to depofit in the oven feventy 
bifkets in a minute; and this is accomplifhed with the regu- 
larity of a clocks the clack of the peel, during its motion 
in the oven, operating like the pendulum. 

The bifkets thus baked are kept in repofitories, which 
receive warmth from being placed in dryiug lofts over the 
ovens, till they: are fufficiently dry to be packed into bags, 
without danger of getting mouldy; and when in fuch a 
flate, they are then packed into bags of a hundred weight 
each, and removed into ftorehoufes for immediate ufe. 

The number of bake-honfes, belonging to the Victualling 
Office at Plymouth, are two; each of which contains 
four ovens, which are heated twenty times a day; and in 
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the courfe of that time bake a {ufficient quantity of bread 
for ‘16,000 men. The granaries are large, and well coa- 
ftruted; when the wheat is ground, the flour is conveyed 
into the upper ftories of the bake-houfes, whence it defcends 
through a trunk in eac!}ammediately into the hands of thé 
workmen. : _ 

The bake-houfe, belonging to the Vi€tualling Office at 
Deptford, confiits of two divifions, and has twelve ovens 
each of which bakes twenty fhoots daily (Sundays excepted); 
the quantity of flour ufed for each fhoot is two buthels, cr 112 
pounds, which baked produce 102 pounds of bifket. Ten 
pounds are regularly allowed on each fhoot for thrinkage, &c. 

The allowance of bifket in the navy is one pound for each 
man per day, fo that one of the ovens at Deptford furnifhes. 
bread daily for 2040 men. 

BISLAN, in Geography, a town of Egypt on the Nile; 
3 miles fouth of Damietta. : 

BISLEY, anciently called Bi/elege, is a fmail market 
town, anda very extenfive and populous parifh ef Gloucef- 
terfhire, in England. The parifh includes an area of 6000 
acres, the furface of which is diverfified with iteep hills and 
narrow valleys. On the fides of the former are fome in- 
clofed arable lands, interfperfed with copies; and the latter 
are moftly kept for meadow patturage. Bifley, Chalford, 
and fome neighbouring hamlets, are chiefly inhabited by 
perfons eagaged in the woollen manufaCtures; and many ~ 
fulling and dreffing mills are ere€ted on the river which runs 
through this parifh. A {mall weekly market is held here 
on Thurfdays, and here are two confiderable fairs yearly, 
The church is a large handfome building, and, being feated 
on a high hill, is confpicuous for many miles. Here is a 
fmall free {chool, and an endowment for clothing fix widows 
yearly. The canal, which unites the Thames and Severn, 
paffes through this parifh; and near the verge of it, at 
Sapperton, entersa fubterraneous funnel, which is cut through 
the earth to an extent of two miles and five furlongs. This 
tunnel is lined with mafonry, and arched over at top, with 
an inverted arch at the bottom, except at thofe places where 
the folid rock rendered it unneceflary. The expence of 
cuttiug it was about eight guineas per cubic yard; but the 
plan of uniting the waters of the two great Britifh rivers 
induced the proprietors to encounter extraordinary expence 
and trouble. The conneétion of the rivers Thames and 
Severn, by means of this canal, and alfo with the internal 
parts of the kingdom, by the Oxford and Coventry canals, 
which lead to Birmingham, and alfo to the counties of 
Stafford, York, Chefter, and even to Weltmoreland, forms 
a line of communication with the capital of the greateit 
importance, and which has proved of great utility to the- 
manufacturing towns through which it pafles. On the 29th 
of April 1789, the a€ting engineer, Mr. Clowes, pafied: 
through the tunnel for the firft time, in a veffel of 30 tons 
burthen; and the junGtion was completed, and a veffel paffed. 
from the Severn into the Thames, for the firft time, on the 
tgth of November in the fame year, in the prefence of a 
large concourfe of people, who came to witnels and rejoice 
atthe fight. In 1788, their majefties went from Cheltenham, 
on purpofe to view this tunnel, which excited their furprife 
and admiration, more particularly when they learnt it kad 
been conduéted and completed by a private gentleman. The 
canal is 30 milesand 7 chains in length; in which courfe 
the water is raifed 241 feet 3 inches, and made to fall 130 
feet_6 inches. In the parifh are 922 houfes, and 4227 in= 
habitants. Rudge’s Hiltory of the County of Glouceiter. 
Phillips’ Hiftory of Inland Navigation. 

BISLINGUA, double-tongue, in Botany, a named ufed 
by many authors for the narrow.leaved ru/cus, or east s 
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$room} called by many others the Alexandrian bay, or 
daurus Alexandria. en 

BISMARCK, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and Old Mark of Brandenburgh:} 
32 miles weft of Stendal. 

BISMEO, or Bixmea, atown of Africa in the kingdom 
of Algiers, 25 miles weft from Algiers. 

BISMILLAH, in the Alahometan Cuffoms, a folemn 
form, viz. in the name of the moj? merciful God, conttantly 
placed at the beginning of their books ‘and. writings in 
general asa peculiar mark or diftinguifhing charaCteriftic of 
their religion ; it being counted an impiety to omit it. 

The Jews, for the fame purpofe, make ufe of the form, 
in the name of the Lord,” or ‘¢ in the name of the great 
God.” Sale. 

Bismitxau is alfo ufed among the Arabs, as a word of 
Anvitatioa to eat. An Arab prince will frequently fit down 
to eat in the ftreet before his own door, and call all that 
pals, even beggars, by this word, who do not fail to come 
and fit down to eat with him; for the Arabs are great 
levellers, and fet every body on a footing with. themfelves. 
Pocock’s Egypt, &c. p. 483. 

BISMUTH, Bifmutum, Wallerius ; Vi/muth, or Bi/muth, 
Germ; Bifmuth, Fr.; Plumbum cinereum, Antimonium femi- 
ninum, tin-glafs, of the older chemifts. 

Bifmuth is a brittle metal, of a reddifh white colour, and 
foliated fraGure, is fufible at nearly the fame temperature 
with lead, foluble with eafe in nitric acid, and precipitable 
from it in the form of a white oxyd by the addition of pure 
avater. 

A § 1. Ores of Bifmuth. 

Sp. 1. Native Bifmuth. Gediegen Wifmuth. 

The colour of this mineral is filver-white, with a flight 
tinge of red, frequently exhibiting an iridefcent appearance 
fon its furface. 1t occurs very rarely in mafs, being generally 
diffeminated, or invefting; it is alfo met with feather-fhaped, 
-or. reticular, or in lamelle of a re€tangular or triangular 
hape, either folitary, or heaped upon each other. It ex- 
hibits a metallic luftre of confiderable brilliancy. Its frac- 
ture is perfeétly foliated, or broad ftriated. It is femi- 
duétile, and breaks with fome difficulty into irregular, 
fomewhat blunt-edged fragments. Sp. grav. according to 
Kirwan =9/57. 

Native Biimuth is fufible at avery moderate temperature, 
often by the heat of a common candle; when expofed to 
the a€tion of the blowpipe on charcoal, it volatilizes in the 
form of a white vapour, not unfrequently accompanied with 
an arfenical fmell. It diffolves very eafily, and with effervef- 
cence, in cold nitric acid; and is precipitable in the form of 
a white powder, on the addition of pure water. 

The only two fubftances, with which native bifmuth is 
liable to be confounded, are the fulphuret of bifmuth and 
dendritical filver ; the former of thefe, however, is not fo- 
luble with effervefcence in cold nitric acid; aud the latter 
may be diftinguifhed by its colour and du@ility. 

Bifmuth is one of the moft partially diffufed metals 
hitherto known; and it is chiefly found native, accompanied 
with kupfernickel, white and grey cobalt, black blende, 
native filver, and rarely galena. Its gangue is quartz, 
calcareous fpar, or barofelenite ; and it has hitherto been 
found only in veins in primitive mountains. 

It is found at Joachimfthal, in Bohemia; at Freyberg, 
Annaberg, &c. in Saxony; in Sweden, Tranfylvania, and 
Britany. 

Sp. 2. Sulphurctted Bifmuth. Wifmuth glans, Emmerling. 
Bifmuth fulphuré, Hany. 

The colour of this fubftance is between lead-grey and tine 
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white; but on the furface it is ufially yellowith or irie 
defcent. It is found either lamellar andin mafs, or diffe 
minated, or in {mall acicular cryitals. [ts primitive’ figure, 
according to Hany, is that of a quadrangular prifm. Its 
internal lnftve is metallic and very brilliant ; its fraGture is 
broad or narrow ftriated, or foliated like galena. Sp. gr. 
according to Kirwan,= 6.131. It ftains the fingers in a 
flight degree; and when reduced to powder, is of a gliftering 
black. ‘ * 

When expofed to the blowpipe, it melts eafily, giving 


‘out a fulphureous cdour.and a blue flame, and is almoft en- 


tirely volatilized before it can be breught to the metallic 
fiate. There has been no very accurate analyfis made of 
this ore; but from the experiments of Sage and La Pey- 
roufe it appears to contain about 60 per cent. of bifmuth, 
36 of fulphur, anda little iron. There is fome external 
refemblance between the lamellar variety of this mineral 
and galena ; but the fuperior fufibility of the former is an 
eafy and infallible charaCteriftic. 

Sulphuret of bifmuth is very rare ; and, where it occurs, 
is always accompanying native bifmuth. It is found at 
Joachimfthal, in Bohemia ; Altenberg and Johann-Georgen- 
ftadt, in Saxony ; and at Baftnas, near Riddarhytta, in 
Sweden. 

Sp- 3. Oxyd of Bifmuth, Bifinuth ochre, Kirw. Wifinuth- 
ocker, Emmerling. Lifinuth oxyde, Hauy. 

This mineral is of a greenifh yellow colour, paffing into 
afh-grey, or ftraw-colour. It is fometimes found in mafs, 
but more commonly difleminated or invefting. It isopaque, 
and pofleffes a flight degree of internal luftre. Its fracture 
is fine-grained, uneven, or earthy. Sp. grav. confiderable, 
but has not yet been accurately afcertained. It is either 
friable, or of the confiftence of chalk, but eccafionally 
gives fire with fteel, on account of the particles of quartz 
with which it is mixed. 

When expofed to the aétion of the blowpipe on charcoal, 
it is very eafily reducible tothe metallic ftate. It is foluble 
in nitric acid without effervefcence, and precipitable for the 
mott part by the addition of water. 

Oxyd of bifmuth is an extremely rare mineral. It has 
hitherto only been found at Schnecherg, in Saxony, 
accompanying native bi{muth; in the Black Foreft mines, 
in Swabia; and at Joachimfthal, in Bohemia. It is often 
confounded with the green earthy iron ore; but may be at 
once diftinguifhed by its eafy reduGtiion before the blowpipe. 
Emmerling, vol. ii. p. 434, &c. Wicdenmann, p. 887. 
Brochant, v. 2. p. 434. Hauy, v. 4. p. 184. Kirwan, 
vol. ii. p. 263. 

§ 2. Affay and Analyfis of Bifmuth Ores. 

Sulphur and iron are the only fubftances that have been 
as yet deteéted in combination with this metal, as far as can 
be inferred from very imperfeét analy fes of the preceding 
ores. But Klaproth, in his examination of the bifmuthie 
filver ore from Shapbach (Analyt. Eff. vol. i. p. 556.), 
found it to be a combination of lead, filver iron, copper, 
and fulphur, with bifmuth; and from the experiments of 
this able chemift is deduced the following general method of 
analyfing the ores of bifmuth. 

Having’ reduced the ore to a tolerably fine powder, pour 
upon it, in a capacious flafk, five times its weight of nitric 
acid previoufly diluted with one third of water. |The acid 
will begin to a@ immediately, without the affiftance of 
heat ; nitrous gas willbe difengaged in great quantity ; and 
the folution will affume a greenifh yellow colour. When 
the acid has taken up asmuch as it can, or nearly fo, pour it 
off, and digeft the undiffulved refidue in a moderate heat, 
with equal parts of nitric acid. and water, renewing the 
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menfruum from time to time, till all the foluble parts of 
the ore are taken up. -Add together the folutions, and 
reducethem by gentle evaporation to about half their bulk 
(if any cryftals are depofited, add a little pure warm water 
juit fufficient to take them up again); then pour the whole 
into a large quantity of rain water, at leaft twenty times 
the bulk of the folution, The lquor will immediately 
affume a milky appearance, and, by itanding a fhort time, 
will depofit a white heavy is ee a), which when care- 
fully lixiviated, is pure oxyd of bifinuth. Add all the liquors 
together, and concentrate them by evaporation to one half 
of their bulk; then drop in a ftrong folution of muriated 
ammonia, as long as any precipitate takes place; decant the 
fupernatant fluid. as accurately as poffible, and, without 
wathing the precipitate, digeft it for fome time with mode- 
xately iirong nitric acid; the undiffolved part of the pre- 
‘cipitate being feparated, wathed, and dried, is pure muriat of 
fiver (b). ‘The nitrous folution is now to be diluted with a 
large quantity of cold water, and a precipitate of oxyd of 
biimuth (c) will be thrown down. The diluted nitrous 
folution being mixed with the other liquor, the whole mult 
be evaporated, till a confiderable number of cryftals are de- 
pofited; at this time, the addition of fulphuric acid will oc- 
cafiona white depolit of fulphat of lead (d). The remainder 
of the folution is now to be fuperfaturated with cauftic 
liquid ammonia, by which the iron will be depofited in the 
ftate of brown oxyd, (e), and the copper will form with the 
ammonia a blue {olution ; this being faturated flightly to 
excefs with fulphuric acid, will depofit the copper (f) upon 
a piece of cleaniron. ‘The refidue of the ore that was un- 
diffolved by nitric acid, being weighed, and expoféd to a 
low red heat, will give out its /ulphur (g), the quantity. of 
which may be eftimated with confiderable accuracy by the 
lofs of weight. It is now finally to be digefted with ten 
times its weight of boiling muriatic acid, by which fome 
oxyd of lead will be taken up; and this, by evaporation 
and the addition of fulphuric acid, may be procured in the 
flate offulphated lead (4). he refidue being wafhed and 
dried is the ftony gangue of the ore (7). 
Hence the ore will be decompofed into 

Oxyd of bifmuth (a) and fc), 

Muriated filver (2), 

Sulphated lead (d) and (4), 

Oxyd of iron (ce), 

Metallic copper /f), 

Sulphur (¢), 
Stony matrix (i). 
§3- Redudion of Bifmuth Ores. 
The feparation of this metal from the fubftances with 

which it is found united in the mine, and the redu€tion 


of it to a marketable ftate, is perhaps the eafieft of all the- 


metallurgical procefies, on account of the ready fufibility of 
bifmuth, and its being found for the moft part in the metallic 
ftate. The following were the methods praétifed in the 
time of Agricola (De Re Metallica, p. 349.) A round pit, 
two or three feet wide, was lined with well rammed clay 
and charcoal, and covered with billet wood, upon which 
were laid alternate ftrata of ore and wood. When the 
pile was thus built toa fufficient height, fire was applied to 
the top, and the bifmuth, as the heat penetrated through 
the mafs, became melted, and trickled down into the hole 
beneath, where it collected in an irregular mafs ; being then 
withdrawn, and. broken into pieces, it was remelted in iron 
or earthen pots, feparated from the impurities that floated 
on its furface, and finally caft into flat cakes, or loaves, for 
fale. Another method was to divide a large pine tree lon- 
gitudinally, and cut out the central part of the wood, thus 


forming it into a gutter; this being placed fontewhat ins 
clined, the ore was laid in the upper end, on a bed of chips 
and {mall wood, fufficient, when fet on five, to liquify the 
bifmuth, which flowing down, was collected in a hole or 
veffet placed at the end of the trough. 

The fcarcity of wood, has, however, put en end to thefe 
rude and extravagant methods; and the ores of bifmuth are 
now reduced in a common reverberatory furnace, the bed of 
which is lined with charcoal, whence the melted metal is - 
removed in iron ladles, and caft into mafles weighing twenty 
or thirty pounds, in which flate it is brought to market. 

§ 4. Exiernal Charaéers and Phyfical Properties. 

Bifmuth is a white metal with a reddifh yellow tinge; is: 
confiderably hard, but brittle, exhibiting a broad foliated 
fraGture; has a bright, almoit {pecular metallic luftre; and 
is fomewhat fonorous, when ftruck. Though brittle, it may 
be comprefled very coniiderably by judicious hammering, 
and therefore varies greatly in its fpecific gravity. Ac- 
cording to Mufchenbroeck, its fp. gr. when frefh melted, 
is = 8.716; but when laminated, is= 9.638. Bergman 
fixes its gravity at 9.67 ; and other authors make it as. high 
as g.8, or even 10. The laminz, of which this metal is- 
compofed, have but little adhefion to each other; hence 
the primitive form of its crydtals, which is that of a regular 
oGtahedron, may very eafily be afcertamed by diffeCtion.. It 
is fufible at 460° Fahr.,and may be poured into a paper 
cone without burning it. If, after it has begun to folidify, 
the fluid part is poured off, a groupe of cryitals is obtained 
in tubes, or rectangular volutes. When expofed in clofe 
veffels to a violent heat, it fublimes and attaches itfelf to 
the cooler part of the apparatus in the form of brilliant. 
plates. 

§ 5. Oxyds of Bifmuth. 

The combined aétion of air and moifture upon bifmuth, 
at the ufual temperature, is very flight; it becomes covered 
with a reddifh grey fuperficial tarnifh, and afterwards appears 
to undergo no further change. At a melting heat, i 
fhortly becomes covered with an iridefcent film, and by 
expoting freth fubftances to the air, is wholly converted into 
a yellowifh brown oxyd, weighing about , more than the 
original metal. This oxyd melts into a yellow glafs at a 
moderate red heat, and foon penetrates, through the moit 
compat earthen crucibles, though not quite fo eafily as 
glafs of lead dees. When bifmuth is expofed to a ftrong” 
heat, with free accefs of air, it burns with a faint blue 
flame, and throws up at the fame time a copious white 
oxyd, which was formerly called flowers of Lifmuth ; to-. 
wards the end of the procefs the oxyd acquires fomewhat. 
ofa yellowifh tinge, probably on account of a {mall portion 
of fulphur, or other impurities. The glafs, or vitreous 
oxyd of bifmuth, is a very aétive flux for earths and the 
more difficultly fufible oxyds; cn account, however, of the 
fuperior cheapnefs and efficacy of lead, it-is feldom ufed for~ 
this purpofe. 

§ 6. Adion of Acids.on Bifmuth. 

1. Concentrated fulphuric acid has no aétion on bifmuth, 
except when boiling hot; in this itate, it is rapidly decom- 
pofed, giving out fulphureous acid gas, and reducing the 
metal to a white pulverulent oxyd; by a low red heat the 
decompofition is fo complete, that a quantity of aQual 
fulphur is volatilized. The white-mafs being wathed with 
a little warm water, parts with nearly the whole of its 
acid, holding a {mall portion of bifmuth in folution: this 
fluid by careful evaporation, depofits minute foft cryftalline 
needles of fulphat of bifmuth, from which, by the mere 
affufion of water, the metal may be feparated in the form of 
white oxyd. The fulphated oxyd, produced in the firft. 
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part of the procefs, is remarkably more difficult of reduétion 
than any of the pure oxyds of § 5. it f 

2. Sulphureoys acid 1s incapable of attacking metallic 
pifmuth, but readily combines with its oxyd, forming a 
white infoluble fulphite of a fulphureous flavour, reducible 
into metallic globules before the blowpipe, decompofable 
with effervefcence by fulphuric acid, and when ditftilled, 
giving out its acid, a mafs of pure white oxyd remaining 
behiad. 

3. Nitric acid ats upon bifmuth in a remarkably violent 
manner. If the metal is in powder, and the acid fomewhat 
concentrated, at the inftant of their mixture, even without 
the afliftahce of heat, a rapid decompofition of the ‘acid 
takes place, accompanied with the produétion of nitrous 
gas, azot, and fometimes of ammonia; and the bifmuth is 
converted intoa white oxyd. Ifthe acid is previoufly di- 
luted with an equal weight of water, and the bifmuth is 
added gradually in {mall pieces, the decompofition goes on 
more quietly, the metal is diflolved in proportion as it 
oxydates, and the acid may be made to take up nearly half 
its weight of bifmuth. By cautioufly adding to this folution 
an equal bulk of diftilled water (each portion being well 
mixed with the whole mafs by ftirring, before the addition 
of a fucceeding portion), a black pulverulent precipitate 
takes place, which has not yet been analyfed, but has been 
taken for fulphur or charcoal. If the acid made ufe of is 
ftill more dilute, confifting, for example, of four parts of 
water, and one of nitric acid, the black matter is not dif- 
folved. Nitrat of bifmuth, when thus purified, is clear and 
colourlefs, and by gentle evaporation cryftallizes in the form 
of flattened rhomboids, or compreffed tetrahedral prifms 
terminated by three fided pyramids. This falt, when ex- 
pofed toa dry air, is coniiderably eflorefcent; but in a 
humid air, becomes covered with a white, fomewhat moift 
coating of oxyd. When thrown on hot coals, it detonates 
feebly, giving out faint red fparks, and leaves behind a 
greenifh yellow oxyd of difficult reduGion. If acryftal of 
nitrated bifmuth is thrown intorfome pure water, it imme- 
diately becomes covered with a white opaque oxyd; but the 
decompofition of this falt is more ftriking, if a folution of it 
is made ufe of. For this purpofe, let a jar be nearly filled 
with clear rain water, and drop into it nitrat of bifmuth as 
long as any precipitation takes place, then mix the whole 
by agitation, and let it ftand for an hour to fettle. The 
bottom of the veffel will now be covered with a fine heavy 
powder of a dazzling white, which, when repeatedly wafhed 
and dried, is pure oxyd of bifmuth, formerly called magiflery 
of bifmuth, and well known as a cofmetic under the name 
of Llane de fard. This preparation, if’ made with pure 
nitric acid, and well wafhed, is of a dead white; but if a 
little muriatic acid is mixed with the nitric, and the preci- 
pitate is wafhed with a /mal/ portion of cold water, it will be 
in the form of minute glittering fcales with a beautiful 
pearly luftre, and is then called by the French blanc de perles. 
{In both ftates it is extenfively employed, particularly by the 
French ladies for whitening the fkin, but is fubje& to turn 
grey, brown, and even black, by any hydrogenous and ful- 
phureous vapours. This oxyd of bifmuth does not appear 
to retain any nitric acid; and its component parts are fixed 
by Bergman at 77 of metal, and 23 of oxygen; but, by the 
more accurate experiments of Klaproth, its contents are af- 
éertaiued to be 81 of metal to 19 of oxygen. Nitrated bif- 
muth is not, however, totally decompofable by water; for 
the clear fluid, that is feparated by filtration from the oxyd, 
may ftill be made to yield a precipitate by 2 carbonated 
alkali, muriatic acid, or muriated ammonia. Klaproth 


found (Analyt. Eff. vol. i. p. 557), that 100 grains of bife 


muth, diffolved in nitric acidy yielded with water 88 graing® 
of oxyd, and 35 more were obtained from the diluted folu- 
tion, by the action of muriatic acid added in drops as long” 
as any precipitate enfued. This oxyd is very eafily reduced 
by fufion in a covered crucible, with a little nitre and 
tartar. : 

4. Bifmuth in the metallic ftate is a@ed upon with diffi-- 
eulty by muriatic acid, even when it is concentrated and 
affited by heat. During the digeftion, a fmall quantity of 
fetid hydrogen gas is given out; and, by flow evaporation, 
{mall deliquefcent needle-fhaped cryftals are depofitia of 
muriat of bifmuth. This falt, however, may be obtained 
in much greater quantity, and more eafily, by {ubftituting 
the oxyd of bilmuth for the pure metal. If the faling 
mafs, which remains behind after evaporation to drynefs, is 
diftilled in a glafs retort, nearly the whole of it comes over 
at a moderate heat, and concretes into a foft white mafs,- 
called formerly butter of bifmuth. Butter of bifmuth, like 
butter of antimony,, is intenfely caultic to the tafte, deliqui- 
ates in a moift air, and when dropped into water, is decom- 
pofed, a fine white oxyd being precipitated. 

5. Liquid oxy-muniatic acid a@s-upon metallic bifmuth 
with confiderably more energy than muriatic acid does: 
the metal is oxydated without the difengagement of hydro- 
gen, and the refult is muriat of biimuth. It is probable, 
that by fubitituting the oxyd of bifmuth forthe pure metal; 
oxymuriat of bifmuth might be produced: this, however, is 
not as yet confirmed by experiment. If bifmuth, previoufly 
reduced to fine powder, is poured into oxymuriatic acid 
gas, the metal is inftantly ignited and oxydated, and falls in 
a fhower of fire to the bottom of the veffel. 

6. Tin&ure of galls, or gallic acid, precipitates bifmuth’ 
of a greenifh colonr from its folution, as pruffiated potatl = 
does of a yellowifh colour. 

7. There is fcarcely any thing known concerning the- 
other bifmuthic falts. They are formed by digefting the yel« 
low oxyd in the various acids that have not been already men-~ 
tioned, and are for the moft part but little foluble in water. 
The proportions of their ingredients have not been afcers - 
tained with any accuracy, nor are they applied to any ufe. 

§ 7. ddion of the Alkalies and Earths on Bifmuth. 

The fixed alkalies have no effeét on metallic bifmuth, but 
unite both in the humid and dry way with its oxyd. Am- 
monia is faid to acquire a greenifh yellow colour by digeftion 
with the metal when pulverized, and certainly diffolves its 
oxyd in confiderable proportion. The aétion of the earths 
upon bifmuth is unknown, except that filex and oxyd of. 
bifmuth combine by fufion into a clear greenifh yellow glafs. » 

§ 8, ddlion of the Neutral Salts on Bifmuth. 

None of the neutral falts in folution appear to exert any 
affinity on bifmuth or its oxyds; but, ina dry heat, many 
of them are decompofed by it. 

Nitre, being mixed with pulverized bifmuth, and projected * 
into a red hot crucible, is decompofed with a flight deto- - 
nation; the bifmuth becomes oxydated, and then unites in : 
part with the alkaline bafe of the nitre. 

Muriat of foda, according to Pott, isin fome degree de- 
compofable by metallic bifmuth. This faét, however, is not 


- confirmed by later chemitts ; and it is probable; that the falt 


which Pott made ufe of, was not free from muriated mag- 
nefia, and that the bifmuth was partly oxydated. 

Muriated ammonia is totally decompofable by oxyd of 
bifmuth. On the firft impreflion of the fire, very pure am- 
moniacal gas is difengaged; and by a low red heat, the - 
muriated bifmuth rifes in the form of a thick white vapour, 
which concretes, in the receiver and neck of the retort; inte 
butter of bifmuth; if the osyd of bifmuth. is im very {mall 

proportion. 
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proportion to the -muriat of ammonia, the greater part of 
this falt rifes entire, but mixed with a little muriat of 
bifmuth, forming the bifmuthic flowers of fal-ammoniac of the 
old chemiits. When thefe flowers are thrown into water, 
the bifmuth is depofited in the form of a white oxyd. ; 

Oxymuriat of potafh mingled with powdered bifmuth, 
and projected into a hot crucible, is decompofed with great 
wiolence, and the metal is completely oxydated. A mixture 
of three parts of this falt, and one of bifmuth, produces a 
flafh and a loud detonation, if laid on an anvil and ftruck 
fmartly with a hammer. 


§ 9. Bifmuth with combufiible Bodies. 

If one part of fulphur, and four of bifmuth, are triturated 
together, and afterwards expofed to a full red heat in a co- 
vered crucible, a brilliant {triated metallic mafs of fulphuret 
of bifmuth is obtained, fimilar in its properties to the native 
fulphuret mentioned in § 1. It may be made to cryftallize, 
by allowing it to cool very gradually, and pouring off the 
uid part as foon as the furface is crufted over. The cavity 
thus formed will be found to be lined with long tetrahedral 
prifms croffing each other, and oecafionally of a deep iri- 
defcent'blue and red colour, forming groupes of exquifite 
beauty. The fulphuret of bifmuth is much lefs fufible than 
the pure metal} it parts with nearly the whole of its fulphur 
by long roaiting, and/is decompofable by nitric acid, which 
diffolves the bifmuth without touching the fulphur. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen converts the white oxyd of bif- 
muth intoa black mafs, 6f which neither the properties nor 
proportions have been afcertained. 

Phofphorus has very little affinity for this metal. Pelle- 
tier tried in vain by feveral methods to prepare phofphuret of 
bifmuth. In fome of his experiments, the metallic globule, 
when red hot, gave out a faint lambent flame, but exhibited 
no other proof of combination with phofphorus. Fat oils, 
by'the aflittance of heat, diffolve the oxyd of bifmuth, and 
form with it a thick tenacious plaifter. 


§ 10. Alloys of Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth appears to increafe remarkably the fuftbility of 
all the metallic compounds into which it enters; but it is to 
be lamented, that we are greatly in want of accurate expe- 
riments on this interefting branch of inquiry. 

1. Bifmuth and Gold. See Goup. 

2. Bifmuth and Silver. See Sirver. 

3. Lifmuth and Iron. See Tron. 

4. Bijmuth and Copper. See Copper. 

5. Bifyth and lead. Equal parts of thefe two metals 
unite eafily by fimple fufion, forming an alloy of a brilliant 
white cclour, confiderably harder than lead, and, though 
not ductile, more malleable than pure bilmuth. By dimi- 
nifhing the proportion of bif{muth, the malleability of the 
mals is increaled, without fenfibly impairjng its fufibility, 
hardnefs, and luftre. 

6. Bifmuth and tin. A {mall quantity of bifmuth in- 
creafes the hardnefs and brilliancy of tin, without rendering 
it lefs ductile; hence the bett foils for glafs mirrors are 
made of this alloy, asalfo are fome kinds of pewter. 

Lifnuth with lead and tin, Fufible metal. Plumbers’ fal- 
der. The futibility of the alloys of bifmuth is ia no inftance fo 
remarkable as in that difeovered by Newton, andthence com- 
monly called Newton’s fufible metal... It is made by melting 
together eight parts of bifmuth, five of lead, and three of 
tin. The mafs is very brittle, and when broken exhibits 
a porcellanous appearance, with little or no luftre; it is fo 
fulible as to become liquid when held on a piece of ftiif 
paper over a candle, without feorching the paper; and be- 
comes as fluid as quickfilver in boiling water. If the bif- 
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muthts redueed -te one part, the proportions of lead and’ 
tin remaining the fame, the alloy is plumbers’ folder; and 
it differs from the preceding in being fomewhat lefs fufible 
and confiderably malleable. 

97. Bifmuth and Mercury. See Mercury. 

8. Bi/muth and Iron. See Iron. 

§ 11. Medical Ufe of Bifmuth: 

The magiftery, or white oxyd, is the only form of bif- 
muth which is employed medicinally. It is preferibed with 
fuccefs in fpafmodicafleGicns of the ftomach. Gren. Sy/- 
tem. Handbuch, v. iii. p. 292. Leonhardi’s Macquer. ait, 
Wifmuth. Fourcroy Sy{t. des Connaiff. Chimiques, vol. v, 
Beaume Chem. experimentale, vol. ii. 

BISNAGUR, in Geography, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindooftan, called Narfinga, from the name of one of its ra- 
jahs, or fovereigns, was formerly the moft extenfive, power- 
ful, and rich monarchy in the Indies, and comprehended 
almoft all the countries in the peninfula fouth of the 16th 
parallel, or the whole of the Carnatic and fome other king- 
doms. Some have diftinguifhed between the kingdoms of 
Bifnagur and Narfinga, but it is not eafy to determine, 
whether they were two fucceflive, or two co-exifting king- 
It appears, probable, however, that in the 16th 
century Bifnagur inciuded the greateft part of the penin- 
fula. The inhabitants of this ancient empire, which is faid 
to have continued 800 years, were Pagans, and dénominated 
Badagus; and fpokethe Tamul, or Damul language, which 
is the fame with the Malabaric; but the Badagun was ufed 
at court. According to the Portuguefe writers, the king- 
dom of Charnataka had-no fovereign prince til the year 
1200, and the firft was Boka, a fhepherd, who ftyled him- 
{elf rau or rajah, that is emperor; which title has defcended 
to his fucceflors. Boka, it is faid, in memory of a victory 
which he obtained over the king of Delhi, built the 
famous city of Vifianagur, corruptly called Bifnagur. The 
crown continued in his line till it was ufurped by Narfinge, 
from whom this kingdom took its name, as it did that of 
Bifhagur from the city. Whe king of Bifnagur was a 
powerful prince about the year 1520; and about the year 
1565 the capital was reforted to by merchants from all parts, 
as being the greateft, if not the only mart for diamonds in 
the eaft ; and its riches were equal to its extent. At this 
time it was invaded by the king of Vifiapour, and other 
northern princes of the Deccan; and in 1567 the rajah, or 
king; retired, with his court, firft to Penuconda, and at a 
fubfequent period, or about 1597, its exiting fovereign re- 
moved to Kandegheri, or Chandegheri, an inland city, 
ftvong by nature and fortified by art, fo as to be deemed 
impregnable. About the middle of the 17th century, this 
large monarchy was again invaded and utterly deftroyed, by 
Adel Shah, king ef Vifiapour, who formed a league with the 
king of Golconda for this purpofe. The unfortanate rajah 
fled into the mountains, where he remained in 1667. About 
29 years after, the kingdom of Bifnagur fell under the 
power of the Moguls, by the conqueft which Aurungzebe 
made of the kingdoms of Viliapour and Golconda. 

-Bisnacur, rather Bryinacur, fometimes written 
Berjanuccur, the capital of the above kingdom, is 
fiituated on the fouth bank of the Toombuddra river, and 
according to M. Bufly’s map, diftant about 30 miles S. E, 
or S.S.E, from Bancapour. Ferifhta fays, that it was 
founded by Belaldeo, king of the Caraatic in 1344, and was 
thus placed in order to guard the northern froutier of his 
empire. | See the preceding article. This city was vifited 
by Cafar Frederick in 1565, and was thena very large city; 
its circuit, ashe fays, being 24 miles, and containing within 
it anumber of hillaand pagodas, He reckons it 8 days’ 
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journey, or about 140 geographical miles, from Goa. Its 
ruins are extenfive, feveral rugeed hills and rocks bein 
Covered with temples that full appear beautiful; the’ cir- 
cumference feems to be about eight miles. N. lat. 15° 19’. 
E. long. 76° 34’. Beejanugeur hes dire€&tly oppolite to 
Annagoondy, feated about 2 miles from the north bank of 
the river Toombuddra, which is at prefent the>principal 
town of afmall diftri& of the fame name; one being the 
Jaghire, or eftate, the ether the place of refidence of the 
deicendant of the ancient kings of Beejanugger, who, about 
~2i centuries ago, ruled the greateft part, if not the whcle, 
of the peniniula, under the title of the empire, or kingdom 
of Canhara. Lieutenant Emmit;an Engiilh officer, who 
examined the ruins of Beejanuggur, traced between im- 
menfe piles of rocks, crowned with pagodas, feveral ftreets 

rom 39 to 45 yards wide, fome of which now produce fine 
rice. One ftreet extends about N. E. and S.W. hala mile, 
and is about 35. yards broad, having colonnades of ftone on 
each fide, and a very large pagoda at the S. W. end, in per- 
fect repair. On the welt fide of the treet isa large mango 
grove, which is bounded by-the Toombnddra. Many 
fireams flow through thefe veins, which have been formerly 
employed to filla great number of canals. Comlapour fort 
‘is diftant about half a mile, and furrounded with hills through 
which the road winds in afcents and defcents, paved with 
large tones. : 

-BISNEE, a town of Afia, in the country of Bootan, 
116 miles S. E. of Taffafudon, and 188 N. E. of Moor- 
fhedabad. 

BISNOW, or Biscunov, a fe among the Indian 
‘banians, orcaft of merchants. The banian fe& confilts of 
two leffer ones; that of bi/now, and that of /amarath. The 
followers of the former hold one God, whom they call 
ram-ram, and allow of no lieutenants, or deputy-gods, as is 
done by thofe of the fect /amaraih; but they allow their 
goda wife, and have idols, which they drefs up with gold 
chains, and collars of pearl and precious ftones, and pay 
them worfhip, by finging hymins in their temples, and 
dancing before them to the found of flageolets and kettle- 
drums. 

In this fe@&, the wives do not burn themfelves after their 
hufbands’ death, as is practifed by thofe of the /amarath 
feét; but content themfelyes with a perpetual widow- 
hood. 

BISOMUM, Disomum, compounded of bis, twice, 
2nd the Greek coux, body, or afbes of a body, in Antiquity, 
@iomb for two bodies, or the afhes of two. The ancients 
frequently buried two, three, or four bodies in the fame 
fepulchre, difpofed a-fide of each other; for it was held an 
impiety to lay one a-top-of another. Hence the fepulchres 
of the primitive Chriftians had the words bifomi, trifomi, 

uadrifomi, &c. infcribed on them, to indicate the number 
of bodies depofited in them. Du-Cange. 

BISON, in Lntomology,a {pecies of Scaranzus, with 
the anterior part of the thorax pointed ; and two lunated 
horns on the head. Inhabits Spam, and the fouthern parts 
of France. Colour black. The female has on the anterior 
margin of the thorax an elevated or carinated edge. 

Bison, in Zoslogy. See Bos Ferus, or Wild-ox. 

BISPINOSA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Manris, 
with a roundifh thorax, bidentated in front; wing-cafes very 
fort, and bordered with yellow. Fabricius. 

Bispinosa, afpecies of Crcana ( Mannifera, Tettigonia, ) 
It is of a large fize, and inhabits the ifland of Sumatra. 
The colour is brown, with a fingle {pine on each fide of the 
thorax ; wings dufky, witha ftreak of black {pots. Fabri- 
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BISPINOSUS, a fpecies of Ceramayx (Stenccorus) 


that inhabits South America, Thorax unarmed, and 
flightly tubercnlated; wing-cafes bidentated ; joints of the 
antenne armed with two ipines; and the body teftaceous. 
Fabricius. 

Bispinosus, a fpecies of Carasus that inhabits Eu- 
rope. This is of a black colour; potterior part of the 
thorax truncated ; anterior fhanks with two {pines. Lina 
Lefk. Mul, 

Bispinosus, a fpecies of Tasanus, found about 
Goettingen, and defcribed by Fabricius. The colour is 
brown; abdomen ferruginous, and black at the bafe, with 
two fpines on the fcutel. 

BISQUET. See Bisker. 

BISSA, in Geography, a town of Servia on the Danube, 
16 miles S.S. E. of Orfova. 

BISSACRAMENTALES, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
denomination given by fome Romifh writers to Proteftants,, 
on account of their only holding two facraments, viz. bap- 
tifm and the fupper. 

BISSAG, in Geography, a town of Croatia, 16 miles. 
N. E. of Agram. 

BISSAGOS, the name of a clufter of iflands and fhoals, 
lying off the weft coait of Africa, between the mouths of 
the rivers Rio Grande and Cacheo, and between about 
10° 30’ and 11° go’ N. lat. and 15° to’ and 17° W. long. 
The principal of thefe iflands, and that which lies neare{t 
the coalt is Boolam, or Bulam, which fee. Each of the 
inhabited iflands 1s governed by a chief, who affumes the 
title and power of a king. All thefe petty monarchs are 
independent, and frequently at war with each other, which 
they carry on by means of canoes, capable of containing 
from 25 to 40 men, with their provifions, and alfo their 
arms, which are fabers, and bows and arrows. The necroes 
of thefe iflands are tall, ftrong, and healthy, though they live 
only on fifh, nuts, and palm-oil; chufing rather to fell the 
rice, millet, and other produce of the earth to the Euro- 
peans, than to reftraintheir paffion for trinkets and orna- 
ments.’ They are idolaters, and are faid to be favage in their 
difpofition, not only to itrangers, but to one another, whea 
they happen to quarrel, which is frequently the cafe; and 
if they are difappointed in gratifying their revenge, they 
will drown, or ferocioufly flab themfelves. 

BISSAO, an ifland on the weft coaft of Africa, feparated 
from the continent by a channel, which conneéts two bays 
of the fea, within the Biffagos iflands, between 11° 15’ and 
11° 39’ N. lat. and 15° 11’ and 16° 30' W. long. Both the 
Portuguefe and French began to trade at an early period 
with this ifland; the former have a fort upon it, and the 
latter a factory. The Dutch have in vain attempted to 
obtain a fettlement. The ifland is 35 or 40 miles in cir. 
cumference, and rifes from the fea, of which it has an. ~ 
agreeable profpeét, by an eafy afcent to an eminence in the 
centre of the ifland. Its furface is hilly, and the hills are 


‘feparated by beautiful and fertile vales, which are watered 


by {mall rivulets. ~ The whole, a few groves of palm-trees 
excepted, is in a ftate of cultivation, and produces, befides 
oranges, mangoes, and bananas, and other Pats afforded by 
the warmclimates, wheat and maize, which grow luxuriantly, 
and refemble, by the fize to which the ftems rife, reeds or 
bamboos. ‘Their cattle are likewife of an extraordinary 
fize;and are amply fupplied with both milk and wine. The 
importation of {wine is prohibited, and the foil does not fuit 
the rearing of horfe8. ‘The inhabitants, who are ina {tate 
Slee a perpetual conteft with thofe of the neighbouring 
iflinds and continent, live in cottages difperfed over the 
Wand, which bears no trace of a town, except where the: 
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*rench and Portuguefe have eftablifhed themfelves, ‘The 
»drefs of the married women confifts of a cotton girdle, and 
“bracelets of glafs, coral, and copper; but the virgins are 
“altogether naked; and thofe of high quality mark their 
‘bodies with hideous figures of {makes and other reptiles. 
The princefs of the ifland is only diftinguifhed from other 
‘females by the elegance of thefe paintings, and the richnefs 


-of her braeélets. The drefs of the men of all ranks is merely _ 


a fin fixed before and behind to their girdle. One fingular 
ornament is a large iron ring, upon which they ring changes 
with a piece of iron, fo as to converfe as freely with their 
caitanets as if they ufed the moft polifhedlanguage. This 
artificial language is ufed only by perfons of rank and 
fathion. All the Bifflaons are idolaters, but their fyftem of 
religion is very confufed and unintelligible. Befides their 
-chief idol, called “* China,” every one creates a divinity 
according to his own fancy; trees are held facred by them, 
and, if they do not adore them as gods, they worfhip them 
as the refidence of {ome divinity. Their government is 
defpotic, the will of the emperor being the law to his 
people ; at his death all his women and flaves are facrificed 
and buried near their matter; in order to attend him in the 
other world. Although they are at almoft perpetual war 
with fome of their neighbours, they have among themfelves 
no civil difcord. Before the emperor refolves to invade any 
adjacent territories, he orders the ‘bonbalon’? to be 
founded, which is the general fignal to arms, on which all 
-perfons in the pay of government affemble’at a fixed place, 
and embark on board their canoes, each of which carries 
about thirty men, andthe whole ficet confifts of about 30 
canoes. Before the fleet fails, they offer facrifices in great 
number to their gods, which are made of wood, and the 
favourable anfwer of the priefts, when they confult thefe 
deities, enfures their fuccefs. When they attack any towns 
or villages, they carry off the inhabitants, and every article 
of value, and divide the booty between the emperor and 
‘thofe that have been engaged. The flaves are fold to the 
Europeans, except fuch as are of quality or fortune, who 
are reftored to their friends on condition of their fendimg a 
number of flaves in their room. The emperor is faid to 
allow free commercial intercourfe with all flrangers. The 
Portuguefe demolifhed their fort on the ifland in 1703. See 
Baronres, Bissacos, and Buram. 

BISSECTION, in Geometry,the divifion of any quantity 
into two equal parts, otherwife called dipartition, which fee. 
See alfo Diviston, &c. 

BISSENDORYF, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, and bifhopric of Ofnabruck, 5 
miles S. E. of Ofnabruck. 

BISSENPOUR, a {mall diftri& of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, which is governed by a Bramin family of the tribe 
of Rajpoots, and which has uniformly preferved its inde- 
pendence. In this diftri@, it is faid, the purity and equity 
of the political fyftem of the Indians are found unadul- 
terated. By the fingular fituation of this country, its in- 
habitants have been enabled to maintain their primitive hap- 
pinefs, and the gentlenefs of their character; and they have 
been fecured from thé danger of being conquered, or of im- 
bruing their hands in the blood of their fellow-creatures. 
Nature has furrounded them with water, and they only need 
to open the fluices of their rivers in order to inundate the 
whole country. The armies that have been fent to fubdue 
them have been fo frequently drowned, that the plan of en- 
flaving them has been laid afide; and the proje€tors have 
thought proper to content themfelves with an appearance of 
fubmiffion. In Biffenpour, liberty and property are facred ; 
robbery is unknown; and every ftranger, who enters this ter- 
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ritory is under the prote&tion of the luwa, which provide 
for his fecunity, The guides, to whofe.condu& he 1s com- 
mitted, become refponfible for his perfon and effeéts; whiik 
he remains, he is maintained and conveyed with his mer- 
chaadife at the expence of the flate, unlefs he exprefies his 
defire to {tay longer than three days in the fame place; and 
fhould this be the cafe, he is obliged to live at his own 
charge. In this fate it is faid, probity and honelly are f 
prevalent, that if any one find a purfe, or any other article of 
value, he hangs it upon the firft tree he finds, and informs 
the neareft guard, who gives notice of it to the public by 
beat of drum, Gut of about 330,c00l. annually received 
at an average by the government, without injury to agri~ 
culture or trade, what is not wanted to defray the unavoid- 
able expences of the ftate, is laid out inimprevements. The 
rajah is enabled to engage in thefe liberal employments, 2s 
he pays the Moguls only fuch tribute, and at fuch times, as 


he thinks proper. Rayaal’s Hilt. Settl. aft and Weft Ind. 


vol.i. p. 4.15. 

BISSENPRAAG, a town of Afia in the couatry~of 
Sirinagur, fituated near the bafe of a mountain, on which 
ftands the famous temple of Buddreenaat, It is a place of 
fome importance, as bemg the refidence of the pundits and 
principal Hindoos of Buddreenaat. Here they hold their 
durbahs, exercife their laws. and the duties of their religion, 
inthe greateft flate of fecurity from foreign intruders, and 
can at any time feclude themfelves from the reft of the 
world, by a removal of the ‘ joalahs,” or rope bridges, 
which form the communication acrofs the Aluknundra. 
This river receives at Biffeupraag another river, proceeding 
from the eaitward as large as itfelf, called «* Dood Ganga,” 
or the Milk river, and alfo “ Dhoulee.’’ Near its junction 
with the Aluknundra, it runs between two villages, called 
“ Gurra” and * Nitty.”? The town confifts of about 800 
houfes, and is a place of fome trade ; the inhabitants are all 
Hindoos. Afiat. Ref. vol. vi. p. 346. § 

BISSET, Cuarves, in eaeanere ftudied medicine 
feveral years at Edinburgh, as he informs us in his Effay oa 
the Medical Conthitution of Great Britain, publifhed in 1762, 
and was then promoted to be fecond furgeon to the hofpital 
in Jamaica, where he continued from 1740 to 1745, when 
he returned to England, and purchatfing a commiffion in the 
army, he ferved as lieutenant and enginéer in Flanders until 
the peace in 1748. He now refumed the practice of fur- 
gery, and fettled at Skelton in Cleveland, Yorkshire, and 
foon after publifhed «* A Treatife on the Scurvy,” 1755, 
8vo. He had hefore, viz. in 1751, publithed “* An Effay 
on the Theory and Conftruétion of Fortifications.”? In 
1765 he obtained a diploma from the univerfity of St. 
Andrew’s, conftituting him do@or in medicine. He died at 
Knayton near Thirlk, in May 1791, in the 75th year of hie 
age. New Gen. Biog. Die. _ 

BISSEXTIALIS, or Bisgextiaurs olla, an ancient 


_meature or yeffel, containing twelve ounces, or two SEx- 


TARIES. 

BISSEXTILE, or Leap-year, in Chronology, a year 
confilting of 366 days, happening once each four years, 
by reafon of the addition of a day in the month of Fe- 
bruary, to recover the fix hours which the fun fpends in his 
courfe each year, beyond the 365 days ordinarily allowed 
for it. 

The day thus added, is alfo called biffextile; Cafar 
having appointed it to be introduced by reckoning the 24th 
of February twice ; and as this day, in the old account, was 
the fame as the fixth of the calends of March, which had 
been long celebrated among the Romans on account of the 
expulfion of Tarquin, it was called * bis fextas calendag 

; Martii ;”? 
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Martti ;*? and from hence we have derived the name biflex- 
tile. 

By the ftatute de anno biffextile, 21 Hen. III. to prevent 
mifunderftandings, the intercalary day, and that next before 
it, are to be accounted as one day. 

The aitronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, by 
order of pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, obferving, that the 
biffextile in four years added 44 minutes more than the 
fun {pent in returning to the fame point of the zodiac ; and 
computing that thefe fupernumerary minutes in 133 vears 
would form a day; to prevent any changes be‘og taus iv- 
fenfibly introduced into the feafons, direGted, that, in the 
eourfe of 400 years, there fhould be three biextiles re- 
trenched; fo that every centefimal year, which, according 
to the Julian account, is biffextile, or leap-year, is a common 
year in the Gregorian account, unlefs the number of cen- 
turies can be divided by 4, without a remainder. Thus 
1600 and 2000 are biffextile; but 1700, 1800, and 1g0o 
are common, 

The Gregorian computation wes received in moft foreign 
countries ever fince the reforming of the calendar ; and by 
act of parliament, pafled anno 1751, it commenced in all the 
dominions under the crown of Great Britain, in the year 
following, ordering that the naturel day following the 
fecond of- September, fhould be accounted the fourteenth ; 
omitting the intermediate eleven days of the common ca- 
lendar. See Cacenpar. 

BISSINGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, and county of Pattingen Walleritin, 
4 miles S.S.W. of Haarburg. 

BISSOOLY, a principal fort of Hindooftan, lying at or 
near the entrance of the hills, 42 coffes S. E. from Jummoo. 
Major Rennell places it in his map on the north bank of the 
Rauvee, 6 or 7 coffes above Kullanore, or 414 above La- 
hore, or, in other words, about 59 geographical miles 
E. 30° N. from Lahore. N. lat. 32” 30’. E. long. 75°. 

BISSOWIE, atown of Hindooltan, in the country of 
Oude, and circar of Rohilcund, 25 miles weft of Bereilly, 
and 85 E. S. E. of Delhi. 

BISTAM, a fmall city of Perfia, in the province of 
Comis, on the north of the Great Salt “Defert, rarely 
vilfited by travellers. WN. lat 35° 30'. E. long. 54° 30!. 

BISTER, a town of Swifferland, inthe Upper Vallais, 
near the fouth bank of the Rhone. N. lat. 46° 19’. 
E. long. 7° 52’. 

BISTI, a fpeciesof Perfian money, valued at fixteen or 
eighteen French deniers. Some reprefent the bifti as an 
ancient filver coin ; others, as Chardin, make it only a 
money of account, and call it dinar bifti. 

BISTONES, in Ancient Geography, the name of a people 
who inhabited that part of Thrace, which was bounded on 
the north by mount Rhodope, on the eaft by the Hebrus, 
on the weit by the Neffus, and on the fouth by the Aégean 
fea. Its capital was Tinda. Thefe people were fubdued 
firft by the Macedonians, and at length by the Romans. 
Xerxes, according to Herodotus, traverfed their country in 
marching againft Greece. Hence “ Biltonius tyrannus”’ is 
ufed by Lucan to denote Diomedes, king of Thrace, who 
fed his horfes with human flefh; and “ Biftonius turbo;” 
exprefling a wind blowing from Thrace. 

BISTONIS, a lake on the fouthern coaft of Thrace, 
N. E. of Abdera. 

BISTORT, or Snaxeweep, in Botany. See Pory- 
GONUM. 

BISTORY, or Bistoury, in Surgery, is a cutting in- 
ftrument, formed like a {mall knife. It may be either 
ag - curved, double-edged or with a fingle edge, fharp 
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pointed, round pointed, or witha probe point, &c. Some- 
times it is made to fhat within a handle; at other times the 
blade is fixed and immoveable. For particular purpofes, 


the blade is concealed, fo as to proje& only at the mo- 
ment when the inftrument is ufed by the furgeon; on 
which account it is called by the French bifouri cache. 
On fome oceafions, it is found convenient to employ a 
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a, at the fame time we introduce 


the biftory: for example, when it is intended to pafs 
the cutting inftrument along a narrow finus, or under the 
prepuce, up toa certain fpot before we make any incifioa, 
(fee the articles Pmymosts, and Sinus); but wherever 


there isrcom for the introduction of a fore-finger, that mode 
is preferred by modern furgeons as a guide to the biftory, 
being much more convenient and fecure than any artificial 
director. ‘The precife form of a biftory muit be regulated 
according to the nature of the operation required, aud the 
end to be obtained. See the article Scatret, and confult 
the engravings of chirurgical inftruments attached to this 
Cyclopedia. 

EISTRA, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Chrudim, 6 miles $.S.E. of Politzka. 

BISTRATA, a town of Ruffian Tartary, on the weit 
fide of the Donetz, 72 miles N.N.E. of Azof.—Alfo, a 
river of Ruffian Tartary, which runs into the Donetz, 64 
miles N. E. of Azof. 

BISTRE, among Painters, a compofition made of the 
moft gloffy and higheit burat foot, pulverized, and paffed 
through a fine fieve, then baked in a little gum-water, 
and made into cakes: or it is the burnt oily extracted 
from the foot of wood. It is a brown tranfparent cclour, 
and has much the fame effect in water-painting, where 
alone it is ufed, as brown pink in oil. 

The beft is prepared from the foot of dry beech wood, 
by grinding it with urine or water, into a {mooth pafte, and 
then diluting it with more water; after the grofler fub- 
ftance has fubfided, the liquor is poured off into another 
veffel, and left to fettle three or four days; the fine matter 
that remains is bittre. 

That the biftre of our colour fhops has been prepared by 
a procefs of this kind, and not, as fome have fufpecid, by 
evaporating the infufion of foot to an extract, may be pre- 
fumed, fays Dr. Lewis (Com. Epift. Phil. Techn. p. 340-)s 
both from its appearance and its qualities. He oblerves, 
that different parcels of biftre differ confiderably in their 
colour, on accoust, probably, of the different qualities of 
the foots from which they were made. 

In the Handmaid tothe Arts, vol. i. p. 126. we have the 
following recipe for preparing it. Put the foot of dry 
wood (of beech when it can be procured) into water, in the 
proportion of 2 pounds, to a gallon, and boil them half an 
hour. Then, after the fluid has ftood fome time to fettle, 
but while yet hot, pour off the clearer part from the earthy 
fediment at the bottom; and if on ftanding longer it form 
another earthy fediment, repeat the fame method ; but this 
fhould be done only while the fluid remains hot. E-vaporate 
the fluid to drynefs ; and what remains will be good bittre, if 
the foot was of the proper kind. © That which is good is 
tranfparent, when moiltened with water, and of a warm, 
deep brown colour. 

Inftead of this, fome ufe the hatches of a pen, with a 
little Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, &c. 
See WAsHING. 

BISTRIANKA, in Geography, a town of Ruffian 
Tartary, on the fouth fide of the Don, 100 miles E.N.E. 
of Azof. 

BISTRIATA, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Cicapa (De- 

ca) 
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flexa) that inhabits France. This is yellow, with twe 
tranfverfe bands of brown. Geoffroy. 

BISTRICZ, or Brisrairz, in Geography, a town of 
Tranfylvania, and capital of a county, to which it gives 
name, fituate on the river Biftricz, which runs into the 
Samos, 4 miles S.W. of Kezovar. ‘The town is 42 miles 
N.N.E. of Claufenburg, and 256 E. of Vienna. N, lat. 
47° 33’. _ E. long: 25° 3". 

BISTRIGALTS, in Latomolgy, af{peciesof PHaLena 
(Pyralis), with cinereous wings, with two ferruginous 
fireaks, aad a black dot. Inhabits Europe. Linnzus. 

BISTRIGARIA, a fpecies of PHarana (Geomeira), 
with cinereous wings, undulated, with two linear ftreaks, 
A native of Europe. Lian. &c. 

BISTRIGATA, a fpecies of PHarawna (Geometra). 
It is grifeous, with two whitifh ftreaks. Inhabits Eu- 
rope. 

BISTRITZA, in Geogrzphy, a town of European 
Turkey, in Moldavia, on a river of the fame name, which 
runs into the Siret, 6 miles S.E. of Bakeu. The town is 
20 miles S.W. of Jaffy.—Alfo, a towa of Walachia, 16 
miles W.S.W. of Kimnik 

BISTRIZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Brunn, 
6 miles W.S.W. of Els. 

BISTROFF, atown of France, in the department of the 
Mofelle, and chief place of a canton in the diftri€ of Mor- 
hange, 4 miles N.N. E. of Morhange. ; 

BISTRY, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Konigin- 
gratz, 19 miles from Gitfchin. 

BISUGA, a river of Ruffian Tartary, which runs into 
the fea of Azof, 48 miles S. W. of Eifkoi. 

*~ BISULCATUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcutio 
that inhabits Italy. This is black, with a cinereous border 
all round, and two furrows onthe beak. Fabricius. 

* BISULCUS, a fpecies of IcuneuMon, of a black co- 
Jour, with two impreffed lines before ; legs rufous ; fting 
fhort. Linn. Muf. Lefk. 

_ BITS, or Bitrts for Horfes, in the Manege, are pieces 
‘of iron of various figure and conftru¢tion which, being 
placed in the horfe’s mouth, ferve, by the affiftance of the 
reins, to reftrain or guide his motions. 

The term Jitts, or bits, is confidered by fome as originating 
from the horfe’s biting or champing them between the teeth 
‘when placed in his month; in the French language is ufed 

‘a term. alfo of fimilar fignification, Jes mards, which would 
feem to corroborate the above etymology of it :—another 
‘however, equally natural, prefents itfelf in the. common 
word bit, or bitts, that is pieces of iron ; this apparatus being 
always made of one or more pieces of this metal. 
-, The art of bitting horfes may be faid to confift in fur- 
“nifhing the mouth with the moft proper mouth-pieces, &c. 
for obtaining from them an obedience to the will of the 
“rider, and exaéting a due performance of all the movements 
and reftraints which may be defired, or at leaft which are de- 
pendent upon the operation of the reins. Rightly under- 
itood, and well adminiftered, this art affords the power of 
“communicating to the, horfe. fupport and confidence, with 
greater eafe and fecurity to the rider. The mifapplication 
of its rules, on the contrary, or an inattention to them, 
where the mouth is not totally infenfible, will produce pain- 
ful fenfations to the horfe, with difguft and rebellion, and to 
the rider uneafinefs and perhaps danger. 

It is to be lamented that the prefumptuous opinions of 
the uninformed have been too much the guide of the public 
in their eflimation and choice of the proper bits for horfes, 
as alfo in too many other things refpe€ting thefe ufeful 
animals, tending often to accumulate unneceflary fuffering 
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and mifery upon them. The writerson this fubje& ate few 
and unfatisfactory ; we fhall, however, except Mr. Berengery 
whofe work is a noble effort to emancipate this branch of 
fcience from barbarity and ignorance ; and, from, him. we 
fhall take occafion to make fome extraéts in the fequel of 
this article. Here it will be proper to obferve, that this 
author, by the term dit, has defignated the curbed bit 
only, but we have ventured, for the fake of purfuing a more 
connected view of the fubjec, to include in this term any- 
piece or pieces of metal placed in the horfe’s mouth, for the 
purpofes of guidance or reftraint. 

In our account of the different kinds of bits,. and their~ 
effects, we fha!l begin, for the fake of order, with the de: 
fcription of a bit of the moft eafy and fimple conflruétion 
poflible, and then proceed to the moft complicated. F 

A fhort iron rod, made rather wider than the mouth, of 
the horfe, and provided with a hook oy ring ateach extre- 
mity for faftening the reins to, affords us an inftance per- 
haps of the greateft poffible fimplicity in the conftru€tion of 
a bit; and fucha one only flightly curved forwards, toallow 
more liberty for the tongue, is at prefent in general ufe for 
the heavier kind of draft horfes, the bearing rein being 
ufually attached to it, -pafling over the hames of the 
collar. : 

A fimilar rod to the former, broken in two picces, and 
conneGted by a joint in the middle, is the next in point of 
fimplicity, and is in common ufe for horfes of light drafts 
as in thofe employed for the curricle, coach, &c. and is at- 
tached by the bearing rein to the hook of the faddle, and 
this kind of bit is moftly termed with us a bridon. 

The next in point of farther complication of parts, and 
which fcarcely can be faid to differ from the former, is the 
common fnafie. This is provided with two crofs pieces, 
which reft againft the lips or fides of the mouth ; for asthe 
{naffle is intended for the faddle horfe, and the reins go to-the 
hands, fo the crofs pieces are ufeful in preventing the bits 
from being drawn through the mouth, which precaution is 
not fo neceffary where the bits are affixed to-the bearing 
rein. The bridon we may obferve, is alfo made in general 
{maller than the fnafile, as well as without crofs pieces.’ 

The diftinétion, however, between a bridon and fnafle 
is infignificant and of little confequence ; for onall occafions 
erofs pieces are the moft convenient ; azd it will be eafily 
feen that the bridon is merely an imperfect {nafile, pofleffing 
no peculiar charaéters which can form areal diftinGtion. 

The term, alfo, when confiaed to this obje& is mifapplied 5 
for the French, from whom we have borrowed it, by le 
bridon nnderftand the fnafle and its rein, in oppofition to 
le bride, by which they denote the curbed bit and reins. 

In war, and on other occafious, the dridon was ufed asa 
leffer bridle, or bridle of referve, in cafe of the failure of 
the former from any accident ; and hence the origin of its 
name. 

The number of parts of which the mouth-piece of the 
fnafle is compofed, may be increafed to any extent, as it 
may be made with one, two, or feveral joints ; but as it is 
evident, thefe additions will not effentially alter its properties 
or effects, it would be ufelefs to purfue a diftin@ confidera- 
tion of them. 

But the condition of the f{naflle admits of being fo altered 
and changed by the variation of its figure, its fubftance, and 
its furface, as to acquire new properties and effects which 
will require particular attention ; its gentleaefs or rigour will 
depend almoft wholly on thefe conditions. A mouth-piece 
made of two entirely ftraight pieces will be more fevere than 
when thefe are fomewhat curved, as the curved bit is more apt 
to embrace and include the lips between it and the bars = 
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the fright ore. A thin and Nender bit or fnaffle, it will be 
ealily perceived, will reit with more feverity and fharpnefs 
upon the: bays than.a thick and obtufe one; the former, 
therefore, or the fharp bit, is employed more particularly 
for reitraining fauch horfes as are hard mouthed, and too 
eager, while the latter is ufed for fuch as have a proper 
feeling of the bars, and efpecially for breaking in young 
colts. 

The furface may be varied as to roughnefs or fmoothnefs, 
producing alfo different effects. To give the greatelt eafe 
poflible, a large and highly polifhed bit is neceffary.. This 
~ 4s fometimes providedswith moveable rollers on the axis of 
the bit, which turning-withsevery movement of the reins, 
‘diminiih the friction of the bits, and render them lefs irritat- 
ing. Thefe rollers, however, in reality can have but little 
effe@t in the fnafile, though of pleafant effect in the mouth- 
piece of the curb; for this reafon, that the fnafle being 
jointed in the middle, is drawn by the reins to a fharp angle 
in the mouth, fo that thefe rollers are prefented to the bars 
in-an oblique dir¢étion, under which pofition it will be ob- 
vious they can have very little or no motion, but, on the 
contrary, they will tend to render the bits more fevere by 
their irregularicy ; fo that a well polithed fnaffle is in fact 
preferable to ove of thefe with rollers of the ordinary con- 
ftruction. 

On the other hand, to give the greateft degree of feverity 
to the mouth-piece of the fnafle, it is twifted while hot into 
a {piral form, and is made to prefent by this means a fharp, 
rough, and unequal furface to the jaw, being capable, ac- 
cording to the degree of fharpnefs to which the edges are 
wrought, of punifhing the bars and lips with greater orlefs 
feyerity. ~The different degrees of punifhment which this 
kind of bit is capable of inflicting, will perhaps be found 
fufficient for all the purpefes of correction, where recourfe 
may properly be had to a€tual force and punifhment. For 
it fhould be always kept in view, that gentle means will pro- 
duce a good mouth; while harfhnefs and too great feverity 
will tend to dettroy it altogether. 

Thus far the ancients of the moft remote ages of the 
“world, almoft as far back as any hiftory extends, were well 
zeguainted with the ule-of bits. -Xenophon, more than 400 
years before Chrift, had defcribed fimilar bits as being in 
common ufe in his time among the Grecian ftates. He 
fpeaks of a fmooth and a fharp-kind of bit, the latter, if 
more feverity was requifite, to be armed with points or teeth. 
In its ufe, however, he enjoins the greateft tendernefs, and 
obferves “that when you would with to flacken the pace 
of an eager horfey which hutries on too faft, and to pacify 
his fury, fo as to make him go more temperately, or even 
oblige him to ftop, you fhould not attempt to do it at once, 
and with violence, but artfully, and by degrees, gently 
pulling:him in, then yielding the bridle, and playing with 
his mouth, infuch a manner as if you intended rather to win 
his confent than force his obedience.’ Chap.9, 10.-  _ 

* Beyond the changes above defcribed, the {nafic itfelf does 
not appear ta admit of any alterations worthy of notice. 
It may, however, be jult obferved, that fome horf-men add 
a chain toit, extending from cheek to cheek, which refting 
loofely on the tongue pxoduces irritation and flavering, and, 
as they imagine, e ctions the mouth. - Such a bit is known 
by-the name of the Rorkingham fnaffle. : 

The reins, however, it muft be remarked, admit of fome 
alterations in their difpofition, which will influence the effects 
of the bit on the mouth; as whether they are carried higher 
or lower. At this prefenttime there is a practice more efpe- 
cially in horfes of light draft, as in thofe ‘for carriages, 
eurricles, and chairs, &c,-to diftort and alter the bearing 


reins from their natural direion, end to difpofe them more 
pendicularly and in a Ene with the head; fo that infteatd 


sack, they 
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The appearance is ornament: 
and elegant, and the reins fo difpofed are confidered as more 
forcibly elevating the head than if they proceeded to the 
back in the ufual dire&tioa. 

As the difpofition of the reins, fo the firure of the bits 
themfelves, and the ornamental appendages attached to 
them, admit of almoft endlefs variety. The manufaQurers 
of thefe articles, availing themfelves of this licence, render 
their bufinefs more lucrative by as frequent changes as pof- 
fible. Thefe are fucceffively introduced as fafhionable no- 
velties, till again for novelty they return to the fimplett 
practice; and this takes place without any alteration in the 
principal circumftances of their conitruction, properties, or 
ufe. 

The next kind of bits in ufe for horfes isthe curbed bit ; 
which, as it is an inftrument of much greater complication 
of parts than the fnaffle, fo it appears to have been of com- 
paratively recent date. 

In fome of the feulptured equeftrian figures of the ancients 
fomething like the branches of the curb may be round ; but 
in no inftance does there appear any thing refembling the 
chain, which is abfolutely neceflary to its effe&. ‘Their 
writings alfo appear.to be filent on this fubjeét. It was 
probably the invention of Italy or France, which for fome 
centuries pait have taken the lead of the other nations of 
Europe in teaching the arts of the manege. It was firft in- 
troduced into the Englifh army by a proclamation made in 
the third year of king Charles [. fince which time it has 
gotinto univerfal ufe for the army, the field, and the road, 
fo that no horfeman deems himfelf perfe@tly epuipped with- 
out it. Moft of thofe writers who have treated of it in the 
laft, and in the century preceding that, and who wrote pro- 
bably foon after the commencement of its ufe, have been. 
very profufe in their various propofals for the ftruéture of 
it, efpecially in rendering it more complicated, fevere, and 
cruel ; though it is probable their clumfy figures and repre- 
fentations were never imitated in aétual practice. They 
appear to have been much fatisfied with their new invention, 
imagining it a fure means of reducing horfes to immediate 
obedience, in fpite of every obftacle ; and true it is, it can 
punifh with extreme feverity: but is fuch a meafure moft 
likely to create vice, or 10 overcome it? Indeed, accord- 
ing to the opinion of one of the ableft writers that has ever 
confidered this fubject, and whofe opinion we fhall take an 
opportunity of quoting more fully hereafter, little or 
nothing has been really gained by its adoption; on the 
contrary, the fnafle poffefles more fimplicity, power, and 
perfe€tion. ' : 

Stripped of all unneceflary trappings, this inftrument coa- 
fifts of the following eflential parts: a mouth-piece with* 
two fide branches, or inflexible rods of iron, firmly fixed to 
the former, and a chain paffing from fide to fide, behind the 
chin, including the jaw; two eyes or rings at the upper 
extremity Of thefe branches, ferve to fatten it to the head 
ftall, and to ftay it in the mouth; two other rings at the 
lower extremity of the above branches receive the reins, 
paffing to the hand, or fometimes in draft horfes to the hook 
ofthe faddle, asa bearing rein. 'lhefe are all the parts 
really neceffary to conftitute the curb. : te 
~ The bits thus formed being placed in the mouth, and the 
chain pafled round the lower jaw, the branches, it will be 
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readily feen, become powerful levers when drawn backwards, 
acting upon the mouth-picee as a centre, and {queezing, by 
means of the chain, whatever interpofes between it and the 
mouth-piece, with a force equal- to the length of lever af- 
forded by the lower branch. 

‘his force, it will be perceived, is influenced and regu- 
lated not only by the length of the lever below the mouth- 
piece, but allo by the greater or leffer diftance at which the 
chain is placed from it. The chain is ufually fixed to the 
eye of the cheek-piece, where the head-ftall is faftened ; if, 
therefore, this part is very long, it is evident it mu{t mode- 
rate or countersét the power and effect of the lower end of 
the branch, and yeader it lefs fevere by bringing the centre 
of motion nearer to the middle of the lever, 

It appears manizeit, from the couftru@ion of this inftru- 
ment, that its whole force is exerted upow the jaw itfelf, and 
that it has power to pinch the bars with cruel violence, even 
to the fracture of the bone, and this with very powerful 
branches has fometimes happened. It can alfo crufh and 
bruife, and totally deftroy the tender covering of the infide 
ofthe mouth, and the flaa beneath the jaw. 

From confidering its mode of operating, it might reafon- 
ably be doubted whether it does in reality ftop the horfe by 
its power and oppofed force, as is generally conceived at 
prefent, or rather by the feverity of the pain it infli@s; as 
fhould the horfe arm himfelf againft this, it is totally infuf- 
ficient to arreft his courfe ; of which inftances occur in run- 
away horfes every day. And we fhall venture to fuggeft, 
though contrary to the general opinion, that the {naflle, 
even in this re{pect, if the mouth has not been previoufly 
hardened aud fpoiled by the ufe of the curb, is the moft 
powerful inftrument of the two. 

The mouth-piece of the curb is ufually provided with an 
upfet or arch in the middle of it, as it would, if perfealy 
ftraight, reft on the tongue, and occafion an unpleafant re- 
ftraint. This pafflage for the tongue is often made 
fo narrow and fmall by the bit makers, that one fhould ap- 
prehend they fcarcely had a right idea of its ufe. From the 
circumftance of its allowing a paflage for the tongue, it has 
been called by fome, the /iderty ; and, for the fame reafon, 
by others, the porte: hence we have the poste-mouth bit, 
wulgarly called among the bit makers and grooms the 
Port/mouth bit: and by a fuppofed counter expreffion 
to this term, we probably get the Weymouth-bit. 

In draft horfes, efpecially for the coach, it is a frequent 
cuftom to have affixed to the upper part of the upfet fmall 
chains or polifhed drops of iron, which hanging loofe in the 
mouth, and falling on the tongue, occafion the horfe to 
champ the bits, and create a copious flow of faliva, fo as 
to flaver the lips with its white froth ; and when this hap- 
pens, it is confidered by fome a good fign of health and 
gaiety, and that the horfe is well bitted; for, if the bits 
are difagreeable to him, he never plays with them, or ex- 
hibits any froth, fay they. 'hefe {mail appendages are 
termed by the French /es chainettes, and by the Englifh 
players. : 

It is farther to be obferved, refpe@ting the mouth-piece 
ef the curb, that the ftraight part which refts upon the 
bars of the jaw, is termed by the French /e canon, and by the 
old Englith writers the jeive ; and though a highly conve- 
nient and ufeful word, it is to be regretted it is at prefent 
out of ufe; the French term, which is not fo expreflive, 
having fuperfeded it. This part fhould be well polifhed, 
and may be made of any propés Sgure, as that of a cylinder, 
cone, oval, globular, pear-fhaped, &c. 

It is obvious that the effect of the curby as far as it ref- 


pects the bars, will be correfpondent to the thicknefs or 
thinnefs, fmoothnefs or roughnefs, of this part; the larger 
and broader it is, the more furface it covers; and thus the 
preflure, by being diftributed over more points, becomes 
lefs felt. This enlargement, however, of the canon orjeive 
fhould not be carried to anexcefs, by making it too heavy, 
or filling the horfe’s mouth with more iron than it can con= 
veniently receive, and thus create pain, inftead of greater 
eafe. 

To render thefe irons lefs irritating to the mouth, and to 
avoid their friction upon the bars, the jeives are provided with 
loofe, moveable rollers of well polifhed iron, which readily 
turning on the axis of the bits, very confiderably diminifh 
their feverity. ._Thefe moveable pieces are alo parti- 
cularly ufeful in preventing the horfe from catching and 
holding the bit in his teeth; asthe curb, under thefe cir- 
cumittances, can {till move and a&t with the fame freedom as 
before. 

The jeives are fometimes compofed of three or four flat- 
tifh knobs, united by a joint to each other, and with a joint 
to the upfet, which is intended to render it very fevere; it 
is obvious, however, that fuch an alteration muft bring it 
nearer to the condition of the fnafle ; the knobs, however, 
if they can be drawn tranfverfely acrofs the bars, might pro- 
duce confiderable irritation, but not fo much as they 
would do if not jointed. This bit is not unfrequently ufed, 
and is called with us the He/fian-bit. 

To the curb is often fixed a ring oppofite the mouth- 
piece, which, as it is dire¢tly in a line with the axis of the 
bit, has no other effeé&t when the reins are affixed to it, than a 
f{nafle would have provided witha fimilar mouth-piece. This 
is termed putting ‘the reins to the cheek,” and for horfes of 
light draft, whofe mouths are not ruined, it is by much the 
beit, as the mouth is lefs annoyed, and the horfe obeys with 
more alacrity the guidance of the hand from this point, 
than from the extremity of the branches, which are parti- 
cularly ill calculated for this purpofe: this kind of con- 
ftruétion is generally diftinguifhed by the name of the Pel- 
ham bit. 

In the older Englifh writers, as well as thofe on the con- 
tinent, on the fubjet of bits, we find an appendage def- 
cribed, which is not at all, at prefent, in ufe; and as it enters 
the mouth with the mouth-piece, it may, with propriety, be 
defcribed along with it. It confifted of a chain extending 
from branch to branch of the banquet, or cheek piece, being 
placed rather above the mouth-piece, and parallel to it, and 
was ftretched acrofs perfetly ftraight and tight. This part 
was called the water-chain, and by the French Trenche-file < 
its ufe is not very evident. Mr. Berenger takes notice of it, 
and obferves ‘that it might be ufeful to horfes that are apt 
to drink or {wallow the bits, as the expreflionis, or bury it 
fo deep in their mouths, as to hinder it from having a due 
and jult effect ;”? from its being laid afide fo generally, we 
prefume it has at leaft been thought ufelefs. 

It is a common belief with the grooms, that a great 
power refides in the upfet of the mouth-piece, and that the 
bits are more powerful as this is longer or fhorter ; nothing, 
however, can be more fallasious than this reafoning. In 
the works of Laurence Reefe, alfo a French writer, we tind, 
in confonance with this idea, a curb, with an upfet of unufual 
length, being deftined to correct the vices ‘ d’un Rouffin 
qui aia bouche d’une diable ;”? it will be obvious, how- 
ever, on a moment’s refleCtion, that this part, from being 
made very lofty, and coming forcibly againft the palate, 
would compel the horfe to open his mouth, when it 
would ceafe farther to a&t in any way; with more reafon, 
the fame writer propofes, on the other hand, “pour donner 
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“grand plaifir,” to have a bit conftrudted with a low upfet, 
and {nilicientls wide, with large, conical, {mooth jeives for 
the bars. 

Of the chain. The chain is the part moft effentially ne- 
ceflary to give effect to all the other parts of the curb, and 
tray be placed, as we have already noticed, at any given 
diftance above the mouth-piece; its operation being more 
powerful, as this diftance is exceeded by the length of the 
branches. ‘This pofition, though true as a general principle 
of reafoning, appears to be fubjet to the operation of other 
caufes in aétual practice, which it will be neceffary to con- 
fider; for, in dire@ contradiction to this is the affertion of 
Mr. Berenger, who appears to be almoft the only writer 
who has truly inveitigated the merits of this particular ob- 
jet. He obferves, in regard to this, that the nearer the 
chain, and the longer the branches, the fofter and more in- 
dulgent itsoperation. This, ona firft view, would appear 
to be in dire& variance with the rules above laid down, and 
irreconcileable to the well known laws of the operation of 
the lever, andeven at variance with his own preceding affer- 
tions; when, however, we remember the experience and 
practical knowledge of him who afferts it, it deferves a more 
particular confideration; let us firft admit the truth of the 
polition, as it feems founded on the fure teit of actual ex- 
perience, andthen we fhould venture the following as the 
moft natural explanation of it. 

In proportion as the branches are longer, the more ex- 
tenfive is che circuit their extremities perform in their 
operation; and therefore, the hand that guides them mutt 
pafs through a greater {pace to produce the fame effect : 
and now if the chain be placed very near to, or upon the 
out-fide of the mouth-piece, and be applied not very tight 
about the chin, yet, in reality, though there would be an 
apparent increafe of power by the length of the branches, 
they would have little orno effeét, as they would arrive at 
the utmoft extent to which they can be drawn, before the 
chain would begin to pinch, On this account, the moft 
lively effe&ts would be produced by the chain having more 
{weep and extent of action, and by the branches being not 
quite fo long, as great length alfo adds fomething to their 
flexibility, though not to a degree to be worth taking into 
the account. Still, however, the branches muft ever obey 
the common laws of the lever, ating with force propor- 
tioned to their length; while fhorter branches act. with 
greater quicknefs, -and are more lively in their impreffion. 

The chain is faftened on one fide to the eye of the ban- 
quet, where the head-ftall is faftened; on the other, to a 
hook hanging from the fame part. This chain, as it is 
at prefent ufed, is compofed of iron links or rings, fo bent 
or indented, as to form, when put together, one uniform 
nearly flat furface ; and thefe links, by twifting or untwift- 
ing, may be made to prefent a furface with any degree of 
roughnefs to the chin. 

When great tendernefs is required, this chain may be 
covered with leather or cloth ; or where a {till greater deli- 
cacy is defirable, the curb may be made wholly of leather, 
without any chain. 

The larger and thicker the ringsare, provided they are 
{mooth and well polifhed, the eafier the effect of the chain. 
In old Englith, this chain was called the Lirb/e; and hence, 
by Sinicaloncs hirb ; and finally, by an eafy tranfition of the 
hi into cu, we apprehend that the modern appellation of this 
inftrument is obtained. 

Of the branches. The proportion whichthe check part bears 
to the lower extremity of the branches, or rather the pofition 
of the eye, to which the chain is fixed, determines the de- 
gree of power of the bit upon the principle before advamced, 


thatis, if the chain is fixed to the upper extremity of it as 
it ufually is to the tranfverfe opening or eye of the head- 
ttall. 

For the elementary view we are taking of the conftruc- 
tion of the bits, it has been only confidered as a {traight, 
plain lever of indeterminate length ; it is, however, in prac- 
tice, often varied, as in the army, it is ufed of enormous 
length, and frequently curved like the letter S, by which it 
is conceived to be rendered more powerful, as well as 
ornainental; at other times the branch of the bit, with a 
view of increafing its force, is carried forward with a {harp 
elbow, giving nearly the figure of the letter Z ; while by 
others, with more reafon, to prevent the horfe from catch- 
ing the bit in his mouth, it is made with an arch, or 
femicircle, in the middle of the branch, like the letter C, 
turned backwards for the fame purpefe 3 itll, however, in 
fact, whether bent into that or any other tcape, it is the 
length of the lever, and its itrength, which alone give the 
power; it is true, however, thac a long curved branch, 
though more powerful, will render the effet fomewhat 
fofter, as coming from a greater diftance, efpecially if the 
branch is at all flexible and yielding, than it would by the 
quick and rigid effect of a fhorter lever, made perfeétly 
ftraight and inflexible: thefe branches may alfo be turned 
or bent, not only backward or forward, but alfo outwards 
and inwards. At their extremities, thofe turned outwards, 
are faid to be ftrongeit of any in their operation, 

As to the cheek-piece, or banquet, as it is called by the 
French, for an appropriate name is wanting to this part in 
the Englifh language; the eye of the banquet, fay the 
horfemen, commands and gives efficiency to the reft of the 
bit ; or, in other words, decides the diftance of the chain from 
the mouth-piece, or centre of motion; as however, in 
{peaking of the other parts, we have had occafion to intro- 
duce a fufficient account of this, it will not be neceflary 
farther to give it a feparate confideration ; nor will it be 
ufeful to defcribe the numerous mongrel herd of bits en- 
gendered of the fnaffle and curb, which are reducible to the 
properties of one or the other, or partaking of both. 

The moft ufeful bit of the curbed kind, appears to be the 
Weymouth-bit, which is at prefent in common ufe for draft 
horfes of light work, as for carriages, coaches, &c. It con- 
fifts of a ftrong, plain mouth-piece, of uniform thicknels 
throughout, without any upfet or jeives, but is fimply 
curved forwards, to give liberty to the tongue: this kind 
of con{tru¢tion is the fimpleft perhaps that the curb admits 
of. : 
In concluding, it remains for us to notice the proper ap- 
plication and adjuftment of thefe bits to the horfe’s mouth, 
and to treat of their real effects. 

By the management of the head-ftall, the fnaffle bits 
fhould be fo adjufted as to fall in the middle fpace between 
the tufhes and grinders, refting upoa.the bars: the mouth- 
piece of the curb fhould alfo occupy the fame fitnation 
when, however, it is ufed along with the fneHle, the bits of 
the {nafHle fhould be placed higheft in the mouth. 

If the bits are placed too high in the mouth, the horfe 
carries his head aloft; if toolow, he ftoops the head, and 
tries to catch them in his teeth. 

The thicker and more flefhy, and the wider or broader 
the bars of the horfe, the rougher may be the mouth-piece 
for the leaner and more delicate; confequently, the bits 
fhould be lefs fevere. Care fhould alfo be taken that the 
mouth-piece be well fuited to the fizeand width of the mouth, 
and be not too narrow, as this would give pain by {queezing 
the bars together: if, on the contrary, it is very wide, it 


refts with more force on the bars, without the ener: 
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of the lips, as ia moft ufually the cafe, 
is large and prominent, the upfet 
tiva, otherwife the bits could not refl upon the bars, but 
would prefs upda the tongne. 

In regard to bittiag the horfe, and the couficeration of its 

, Chetts, we cannot delire to fee any thine more confunant to 
truth and reafon, than what has been given ns by Mr. Be- 
fenger, and with fome ufeful extracts from his valuable 
serformance, we fhall conclude this article. 

Of bitting horfes with the curb. * In the beginning of an 
undertaking, whofe aim is to fubdue and reclaim nature, 
and that at a time when fhe is wild, ignorant, and even 
aftonifhed at the attempts which are made upon her, it ts 
evident that fhe muft not be treated but with lenity, in- 
firacted with patience, and by fmall degees, and that no- 
thing fhould be offered that may hurt, furprize, or occafion 
any difguft. 

- The horfeman, therefore, fhould not a& the part of a 
tyrant, but of a lover; not endeavour to force her to fub- 
miffion, but. itrive to gain her confent and good will by 
affiduity, perfeverance, and the gentleft attentions; for 
what profpeétof fuccefs would rougher manners afford? 
To what purpofe-would it be to compel a colt to go for- 
ward, or turn from fear of the whip or fpur, and to trot 
and gallop fo freely as to fupple his limbs, and form his 
paces; if the novelty of the bit, and the unaccuftomed ref- 
traint to which it fubje@ts him, fhould vex and confound him, 
fo as to make him not know what to do, or how to be- 
have in thefe-extremes ? [t cannot be expected, that he will 
be guided, “and go with eafe to himfelf, or pleafure to the 
rider, if the inftrument, by which he is to be conducted, 
offends or gives him pain: all habits and acquirements 
fhould be attained gradually, and almoft imperceptibly : ri- 
gour and precipitation would ruin all; and, inftead of form- 
ing the horfe to the execution of what is required, may 
plunge him into vice and rebellion, fo as to occafion much 
trouble and lofs of time before he can be reduced. 

‘He fhould not therefore, at firlt , be confidered as if he 
was defigned to be formed to all the delicacy and exacinefs 
of the bit; amd the horfeman fhould be content, if he will 
éadure it in his mouth, fe as to grow, by little and little, ac- 
euftomed.toit, till the-reftraint becomes by ‘habit fo familiar 
and eafy, thathe not only is not offended, but begins even 
to delight in its‘for this purpofe, great: care fhould be 
taken that the bit be cafy and gentile in all its parts; that 
the mouth-piece be larger than it need be for an horfe al- 
ready bitted; that it in no wife incommodes the bars, 
fqueezes the lips, or galls the tongue. 

-'The mouth-piece, called cannon, with a joint in the 
middle, will be the moft fuitable ; the ends of it fhould be 
as large and full as the fize of the mouth will permit, for 
the thicker and more blunted they are, the eafier they will be 
forthe horfe, and the appui lefs ftuG and fevere. 

The links of the curb fhould be big, fmooth, and well 
polifhed ; the curb fomewhat long. The branches fhould 
be exaaly even with a line of the banquet, to make the 
appui moderate and equal; they fhould likewife be long ; 
nor does it fignify of what fhape they are, for with moft 
horfes they ought to be fo weak, as fcarcely to have any 
effet: fo requifite it isto guard againft every thing that 
may annoy or diiturb the horfe in thefe firft trials. In 
order to reconcile him to this new conftraint, the reins 
fhould be held-in both hands; and the horfe, for fome time, 
fhould only walk under the rider. Above all, wpon-this, 
and all other occafions, a firm, a light, and diligent hand, 
is neceflary. : 


Such are the outlines and general principles upon which 
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Where the teague 
fhould alfo be in propor- 


the art of bitting horfes is eflablithed; which art, 23 fet 
as it reaches, is fure and conftant; but whic», in fpite or 

all the merits and praife of which it has fo losg been in 
poffeffion, will, upon a feriqus aad ftridt trial, never, 
doubt, be found adequate to the views of a found and in- 
telligent horfeman, nor capable of bringiag a horfe to that 
degree of {upplencfs and exaéinefs of ‘carriage, which the 
truth and perfeGtion of the art require, thefe attainments 
feeming to have been relerved for a more fimple but power- 
ful machine, called the frais” 

“To perform his bafinefs julliy and gracefully, the 
animal mutt firft be made fupple in his fore parts, and his 
head and neck fo managed, that one may be raifed, and tie 
other arched or bent, more or lefs to the hand to which he 
is toturn, The bridle, called the bit, is fo impotent in its 
endeavours to raife the head, that it even produces the op- 
polite effet ; nor fromthe confinement in which it keeps 
the horfe, and the fmallcompafs it affords for the aGtion of the 
rein, does it allow the rider{uficient room to bend him, with- 
eut pulling dows hishead, and puttinghim upon his fhoulders, 
both of which are incompatible with the true and found 
principles of the art. ‘The frequent ufe of cavefons and 
bridons, fully evinces the want of power in the bit to fiup- 

le the horfe, or raife the fore part. 

The figures and reprefentations of horfes workiig upon 
different leffons, may be appealed to for the confirmation of 
this affertion: the books of pait times abound with them, 
efpecially that. boafted work of that king of horfemen, 
the duke of Newcaftle, whofe horfes are all drawn with their 
heads between their knees; and yet are exhibited to the 
equeitrian world as ftandards of truth, and models of per- 
fection. The fucceffors‘of this duke, and of other great 
matters, as imitators, are generally a blind and fervile herd, 
ran headlong into the errors, and adopted the faults of their 
predeceflors; and always made ufe of bits, without. re- 
fleing upon their effects, or perceiving that they could 
operate to make the horfe carry low, or to put him upon 
his fhoulders, while they thought that he was all the time 
upon his haunches.”’ : 

“cTf ever there was a panacea, or univerfal medicine, 
the fnafile is one ‘for the mouths of horfes; it fuits all, and 
accommodates itfelf to all; and either finds them good, or 
very fpeedily makes them fo; and the mouth once made, 
will be always faithful to the hand, let it at with what 
agent it will. ‘This bridle can at once fubje& the horfe 
to great reftraint,- or indulge it in eafe and freedom: it can 
place the head exaétly as the horfeman likes to have it, and 
work and bend the neck and fhoulders to what degree he 
pleafes. He-can raife the head, by holding up his hand ; 

lowering it, it can be brought down ; and if he chufes to 
fik and confine it toa certain degree he mutt ufe for th's, 
as well as for the purpofe of Bending, double reins ; that is, 
two on each fide, the ends of which mutt be faftened ina 
ftaple near the pommel of the faddle, or to the girths, 
higher or lower, as the mouth, -proportions of the horfe, 
and his mannerof going require ; and if properly meafured 
and adjufted, they will form and command the horfe fo 
effeCtually, as, in a great degree, to palliate many imperfec- 
tions of the mouth, and’ matry faults in the -moeld and 
figure.” . : 

-© The reins thus faftened, or even one only, for the fake 
of working one jaw and Gne* fide, will operate more or les, 
as the branches of a bit: and the fnafHe -will almoft- bé a 
bit, a bridon, a cavefon, and’martingal, in one. When 
the horfeman would bend: the horfe, he muft pull the rein 
on-that'fide to which he*is going,-and lengthen that of the 

oppofite; that they may dot counteract~each other. ae , 
thing 
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thing will awaken a dull mouth, and bring it to life and 
feeling, fo foon as this bridle. If the mouth be hard and 
callous, the iron fhould be fo twitted as to have a fort of 
edge, which. will fearch the lips, and when they will per- 
mit, the bars alfo ; and if gently moved, or drawn from 
fide to fide, keep the mouth frefh and cool. If the twifted, 
or rough fnafile, be thought too harfh, and the hand not 
{kilful enough to moderate its effets, a fmooth fnaffle may 
be ufed; or if a bit of linen be wrapt round the twifted 
fnafe, it will make it eafy and fmooth; and the mouth, 
once made fine and delicate, will be true to its feelings, 
will obey the fnafe, and follow the hard with as much 
exadinefs and precifion as the bit knows to demand, but 
with more freedom and boldnefs than it ever can allow.” 

Such are the properties and merits of the fnaffle, which 
Fong obfervation, and not a little experience, have taught 
the writer of this article to think preferable (generally 
{peaking) to thofe of the bit; and which he has been 
therefore induced to point out and recommend with due 
deference to others, but with a greater: deference to truth 
and juftice. - : : ; 

r **_Detrahere aufus, 
Herentem capiti multa cum laude coronam.” 
Berenger’s Hift. and Art of Horfemanfhip, vol. ii. p. 221, &c. 

Bit is‘alfo ufed for a little tool, fitted to a ftock or handle, 
for the-purpofe of boring. In this fenfe, we fay, the bit of 
a.piercer, an augre, or the like; meaning that iron part of 
thofe tools wherewith the holes are bored. 

The bit ufed by the block-makers, refembles the fhank 
‘of a gimblet, from fix to twelve inches long, and from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, ‘and has at its end either 
a {erew, atharp point, or edge, for the purpofe of cutting 
or boring-holes. The centre-bit is.a bit, having in the mid- 
dle of its end, a {mall fteel point, with a fharp edge on one 

‘fide to cut horizontally, and a:tharp tooth on the oppofite 
fide to cut vertically. Holes: bored with this inftrument, 
are not liable to fplit. The counter/unk-Lit is a bit having 
two cutting edges at the end, reverfed to each other, which 
form an angle from the point. Gouge-Dit is a bit {maller 
than a centre-bit, with a hollow edge at its end, like a 
gouge. WNo/e-bit is a bit fimilar to a gouge-bit, having a 
cutting edge on one fide of the end. 
“Bit of a Key, is that part fitted at right angles to the 
Shank of the key, wherein the wards are made. See Locx, &e. 

Bir'is alfo ufed in Commerce, for a piece of coin current 
in Jamaica, and valued at 74d. : # 

Bits, or Bilts,in a fhip denote a frame compofed of tw 
upright pieces of timber, called the pins, and a‘crofs-pieee 
faitened horizontally on the top of them ; ufed for belaying 
cables and ropes to. Boawline and brace-bitts are fituated near 
the malts; the fore seer, and top-fail-foect bitts are fituated 
in the fore-caftle, and round the fore-maft ; the main jeer, 
and top fail. fheet bitis tenon into the fore-ma{t beam of the 
quarter-deck ; the riding bitts:are the largeft bitts in the fhip, 
and are’ thofe to which the cable is bitted, when the veffel 
rides at anchor. The cable is bitted, or confined to the bitts 
by one turn under the crofs-piece, and another turn round 
the bitt-head. In this polition, it may be either kept fixed; 
or it may be veered away. 

Bit-Stoppers, are thofe ftoppers that are ufed to check 
the cable. See Stopper. 

BITAZA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Axria, according to Ptolemy. 

BITLOURG, in Geography, a town of the Netherlands, 
in the duchy of Luxemburg before the revolution, but now 
a principal place of the canton of the fame name, in the 
department of Foréts, containing 1638 inhabitants; the 
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population of the canton confilting of 7160 perfons. Its 
territorial extent includes 225 kilometres, and 12 come 
munes. N. lat. 50° o!. E long. 6°. 43!. 

BITCH, in Zoology, is the female of the canine fpecies, 
in contradiftinétion to dog. (See Canis.) Itis fometimes 
ufed in a fimilar fenfe with refpeét to foxes, the female 
being termed a “ bitch-fox ;”? though the more common 
appellation among fportfmen is a ‘¢ vixen.’?? Bitches are 
fometimes fpayed, to prevent their farther propagation ; 
the beft time for which operation is about after the heat 
is gone off. 

BITCHE, in Geography, a town of France, and princi- 
pal place of a diftriét, in the department of the Mofellé, con- 
taining 2310 inhabitants; the number of thofe in the can- 
ton being 10,441. Its territorial extent is 3124 kiliome- 
tres, and it includes 23 communes. It is feated on a river 
at the foot of the Vofges mountains, on the frontiers of 
Deux Ponts. It was taken by Lewis XIV. and fortified 
by Vauban ; afterwards difmantled and reftored to the duchy” 
of Loraine. In 1745, it was again fortified. Before the 
revolution, it was the capital of a country, including 59 
villages. N.lat.49° 5’, Ie. long. 7° 44!. 

BITCHU, or Birsiv, a province of Nipon, in the 
iflands of Japan, between about 34° 30! and 35° N. lat. and 
about 134° 30! E. long. 

BITCHYS, a tribe of Tartars, vifited by La Peroufe 
in 1787, and defcribed by him, See Ororcuys. 

BITE is defined to bea folution of the continuity 
of a foft part, caufed by the impreflion of an animal’s 
teeth. 

Bire of Mad-dog, See Hypropuosta.- 

Bite of Serpents. See Poison. 

Byte of Rattle-/nake. See Porson. 

* Brre of the Tirantula. See Taranrisme 

‘Bite is alfo applied, in a lefs proper fenfe,-to the im- 
preffion of other fharp or pungent.,bodies. Thus a file is 
{aid to bite the metal ; aqua fortis bites, or eats into cop 
per. An anchor is alfo faid to bite, when it holds faft in 
the ground ’ ; 

BITERLAGH, or Biruervace, the ancient Danish 
military or camp law. : .! 

The word is compounded from bithe, mul@, and lagh, lat ; 
q- d. the law of mu/d@s, or wites. ; 

Among the laws of the Danes, there are two peculiarly 
eminent ; viz. the Aird /lraa, or court law ; and the bither- 
lage raett, made by Canute the Great, about the year 10355 
of which an edition has been given by Refenius. 

BITETO, in Geography. Sce Biverro. 

BITHABA, in Ancient Geography, called alfo Birthama, 
a town of Afia, in Affyria, according to Ptolemy. 

BITHER, acity of Judea, called by St. Jerom, Betho- 
ron, which was the place of retreat of the impoftor Barcho- 
chebas, fortified by him, and made the capital of his new 
kingdom. It was befieged by the Romans under Julius Se- 
verus, A.D. 134, and after an obftinate refiftance, com- 
yelled to furrender. See Bancnocnesas, and BeTHORON. 

BITHEREMAN, a town of Phenicia, according to 
Sozomen, fituate at the extremity of the territory of Eleu- 
theropolis. 

BITHIA, a town of Afia, placed by Ptolemy in 
Media. 

BITUITAS, a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy.—Alfo, a river of Thrace, according to 
Appian. 

BIL HIGA, a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, 
lemy. 

BITHY JE, 4 people of Thrace, who, according to 
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Steph. Byz. derived their name from Bithyus, a fon of 

Mars; but more probably from the river Bithys, or Bithias, 

mea ened by Appian, and denominated Bathynius, by 
tolemy. 

BITHYLA, a town of Greece, in the interior parts of 
Laconia. Ptolemy. 

BITHYNIA, a province of that part of Afia, which 
was commonly called Afia Minor. It was anciently known 
by the names of Myfia, Mygdonia, Bebrycia, and Marian- 
dynia, as well as Bithynia; and extended from Myfia on 
the welt, to Paphlagonia on the eaft. It was bounded on 
the weit by the Bofporus Thracius and part of the Propon- 
tis, on the fouth by the river Rhyndacus and mount Olym- 
pus, on the north by the Euxine fea, and on the eatt by the 
river Parthenius. Ptolemy enlarged the extent of Bithyaia, 
fo as to make it comprehend fome provinces bel nying, ac- 
cording to other geographers, to Galatia and Paphlagonia. 
The chief cities of Bithynia on the coat were Myrlea, Daf- 
cylos, Cius, and Nicomedia the metropolis. On the Bof- 
porus ftood the famous city of Chalcedon. Inthe Euxine 
fea were fituated the city and ancient republic of Heraclea. 
The principal inland cities of Bithynia were Prufa, Libyfla, 
and Nicea or Nice. Its chief rivers were the Pifillis, Calpas, 
Sangarius or Sagaris, Hipias, Rhebas, and Lycus ; all dif- 
charging themfelves into the Euxine fea between Chalcedon 
and Heraclea. As Bithynia lies between 41° and 43° of 
north Jatitude,. and is watered by many rivers, it once 
abounded with all the neceffaries of life. The ancients com- 
pare fome of the inland provinces to the fruitful and deli- 
cious vales of Tempe ; but at prefent it lies in a great de- 
gree neglected and unmanured. Bithynia was anciently in- 
habited by various nations, differing in their manners, cuf- 
toms, and language ; namely, the Bebryces, the Mariandyni, 
the Caucones, the Dolliones, and the Cimerii. Thefe dif- 
ferent nations were anciently governed by their own kings ; 
Bithynia being, in the acer times, divided into as many 
kingdoms as nations or tribes. However, in procefs of 
time, thefe petty princes were reduced by the more power- 
ful kings of Bithynia. According to Diodorus Siculus, the 
Bithynians had kings from the time of Ninus ; and, accord- 
ing to Appian, they had 49 fovereigns before the Romans 
obtained poffeffions in Afia. But this high antiquity is ren- 
dered doubtful by the filence of Homer refpeéting the Bi- 
thynians. Strabo (1. xii.) {peaks of one Prufias,who reigned 
in Bithynia in the time of Creefus, the laft king of Lydia, 
by whom he was conquered. From this period, the Bithy- 
nians continued fubject firft to the Lydians, and afterwards 
to the Perfians, till the reign of Alexander the Great ; for 
we find them mentioned by Herodotus among the many na- 
tions that attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece. 
While they were fubjeét to the Perfians, they feemed to 
have been {till governed by their own princes. Under Nico- 
medes I. the Gauls, whom he called to his affiftance, firft 
paffed into Afia, and obtained a fettlement in that part of 
Afia Minor, which was called from them Gallo-Grecia and 
Galatia. The laft king of Bithynia was Nicomedes 1V., 
who, at his death, in the year before Chrift 75, bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans, by whom it was reduced to 
the form of a province. 

Biruynia, in Modern Geography, forms one of the dif- 
triéts of Anatolia, and is the neareft province to Turkey in 
Europe, being parted from it only by the {mall ftrait called 
the Thracian Bofphorus. Its principal cities are Prufa, 
Nice, and Nicomedia. 

BYTHINIARCHIA, a fort of fuperior priefthood in 
the province of Bithynia, to which belonged the fuperinten- 
dency of the facred games, and which gave an exemption to 
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him poffeffed of it, called bithyniarcha, from the care of 
tutorage. 

BITHYNIUM, in Ancient Geography, the ancient name 
of acity of Bithynia, afterwards called Claudiopolis. 

BITIS, in Zoology, a {pecies of Cotuser that inhabits 
Brafil. Above, this creature is cinereous, yellow, varied 
with white and red, and tranverfe brown bands ; beneath, 
yellowith, with a middle row of very minute fcales. Gie/. 
&c. Vipera bitis of Laurent. Amph, 

BITON, in Conchology, the name of the Linnean cyprea 
pediculus in Adanfon’s Senegal, &c. 

Biron, in Lntomology, a fpecies of Paritio, fo named 
by Efper. It 1s papilio damon of Gmelin. 

BITONTO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
country of Bari, about 8 miles from the Adriatic, the fee 
of a bifhop, fuffragan of Bari. This is a fine town, con- 
taining 16,0 © ivhabitants, of more eafy fortunes, and more 
polifhed manners, than thofe who dwell in the cities along 
the coaft ; its markets are well fupplied, and it has an air of 
affluence. ‘The country between it and Bari, at the diftance 
of 9 miles, is very much inclofed ; and though ftony, fertile 
in corn, almonds, olives, wine, and fruit of all kinds. Near 
this city an obelifkk was erected by the king of Spain, with 
fome fulfome infcriptions in praife of himfelf, his father 
Philip, his foldiers, and the count of Mortemar, who was ho- 
noured with the title of duke of Bitonto, for having defeated 
the Auttrians on this {pot in 1734. The monument, how- 
ever, which records a trivial victory, is crumbling to 
ruin. 

BITTACLE, or Brinacve, a {quare box, or frame of 
timber, placed in the fleerage of a fhip, wherein the com- 
pafs is placed. The word is formed, by contraétion, from 
the French habitacle, a /mall habitation, which fignifies the 
fame. 

Large veflels have two bittacles, a leffer placed before the 
pilot, and a greater before the fteer{man. 

In the fmaller veffels, the bittacle is divided into three 
{paces or apartments; in large veffels into five. One for 
the hour-glafs; another for the lamp or light ; another for 
the compafs, &c. 

Great care is to be taken in the difpofition, framing, &e. 
of the bittacle, that it ftand true, and that it be not faitened 
together with iron nails, but with wooden pins, becaufe the 
former would affe€t the compafs. See Compass. 

BITTENDORYF, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Neyfze, 2 miles N. of Otmuchan. 

BITTER, in Sea Language, denotes the turn of the 
cable round the bitts. 

Bitter almonds. See Armond. 

Birrer apple. See Corecynruis. 

Bitter end of a cable, that end which remains on board 
round the bitts, when the fhip is at anchor; the other part 
of the cable being veered. 

Birrer gourd. See CorocynTuis. 

Birrer place, locus amarus, a poor barren foil, by Pliny 
called terra amara, five macra. 

Birrer purging /alt, fal catharticum amarum. See Ersom 
Salt. 

Birrer /weet, in Botany. See Sovanum. 

Bitter veich See Orosus. 

Bitter waters. See WATER. 

Bitter wine. See WINE. 

Birrer wood and afb. See Quassia. 

Birrer wort. See GENTIANA. 

BITTERFELD, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and electorate of mercy 
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feated on the Moldau, 16 miles S. of Deffau, and 1$ S,S.W. 
of Wittenberg. : 

BITTERN, Brrrovr, in Ornithology, the Linnean 

ardea flellaris ; whieh fee. 
_ Brrrern, is alfo a name given to the brine fwimming 
upon the firft concreted falt in the falt-works ; this liquor is 
laded off, that the falt may be taken out of the veffel, and is 
afterwards put in again, and affords more falt, which is to 
be feparated like the reft, by lading off the liquor a fecond 
time, and fo on. The bittern, according to Mr. Boyle, is 
a very faline, bitter, fharp, pungent liquor, which drains 
off in the making of falt from fea-water ; or which remains 
in the pans, after the coagulation and granulation of the 
purer and more faline part by boiling. A bittern alfo runs, 
or oozes, from the heaps of foffile falt at Lymington, and 
Portfea in Hampfhir>. Phil. Tranf. N° 377. p. 348. 

Bittern makes the bafis of fal catharticum amarum, or Er 
SUM-SALT. 

Bittern is the mother-water which remains after the cryf- 
taliization of common or marine falt in fea-water, or the 
water of falt fprings. It abounds with Epfom falt, or the 
combination of vitriolic acid with magnefia, to which its 
bitternefs is owing. It is employed in this country for 
making a purging bitter falt, which proves fimilar in quality 
to the falt obtained from the Erfom waters, and is com- 
monly fold uuder its name. The ley is boiled down to a 
certain pitch, then filtered and infpiffated ; the dry matter is 
calcined, re-diffolved, and cryftallized. If the mother-ley 
be infpiffated and diftilled with vitriolic additions, a {pirit of 
falt is obtained. Neumann, p. 212. 

BITTERS, inthe Materia Medica. The quality of bit- 
ternefs (a fimple perception familiar to every one, and which 
cannot be defined) is much more frequently met with in 
vegetable matter, than in any other order of natural fub- 
ftances; and in this, it moftly refides in a certain foluble 
matter, with tolerably uniform chemical properties, which 
has by fome been denominated Jitter extra. This diftinc- 
tion, though not perfeSily accurate, is of confiderable ufe in 
pharmacy ; for whenever a bitter tafte is perceived in any 
part of a vegetable, we may conclude, with much probability, 
that it refides in this {pecific part of the vegetable, and efpe- 
~ cially that it gives certain medicinal properties, which expe- 
rience has fhewn to be in the higheft degree important. 

The bitter principle is found in combination with a variety 
of other a€tive fubftances, which modify, alter, correét, or 
impair its medicinal powers. 

A pure, fimple bitter vegetable (of which gentian, or 
quaffia are good examples), is entirely void of f{mell, has 
neither acerbuefs nor aitringency to the tafte, nor does it ex- 
cite nauféa, unlefs in exceffive quantity. The bitternefs is 
readily extraéted by almoft everymenftruum, aqueous, as well 
as fpirituous ; and in the fimple bitters, little, if any dif- 
ference, is perceived in the fenfible properties of what is ex- 
tracted, whatever be the medium. The bitter extra& is not 
volatile by heat: hence, in the diftillation of bitter plants that 
yield an eflential oil { worm-wood, for example), the diftilled 
oil has none of this tafte, the whole remaising in the refidue. 
A watery, or {pirituous infufion of a bitter x Abi infpiffated 
nearly to drynefs, becomes intenfely bitter, often with 
an empyreumatic, or a fomewhat altered talte. This, 
when further dried, becomes folid and pulverulent. The 
extract is aconvenient form for thefe fubftances, but the 
flavour is not fo acceptable fo the palate as the fimple infu- 
fious. 

The bitter extraét is confiderably antifeptic. Experiments 
have proved that the putridity of animal matters is much 
retarded by immerfion in bitter infufions, even the watery ; 
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and fubftanees already putrid, in fome degree, lofe their 
foetor by this addition. The watery infufions of bitter vege- 
tables mould by long keeping, and become four. This 
change takes place in fummer, in five or fix days, when the 
infuiion is not very ftrong. The newly acquired acid tafte 
in fome degree mafks the bitternefs ; but this latter quality 
remains extremely long, aad is hardly ever loft by {pontaneous 
decompofition. ; 

The effe& of the fimple bitter on the human body, is gene- 
rally confideredas purely Tonrc. It does not raifethe pulle ; 
nor does it direétly, or conftantly produce any change in the 
fecretions or excretions of the body. Its chief and moft ob- 
vious operation is to increafe the appetite, and promote the 
digeftive powers; and hence it is with reafon fuppofed, that 
its virtues depend on flimulating the fibres of the ftomach. 
From this fingle effe&t may be derived the well known ufe 
of bitters, in giving general tone and vigour to the fyftem, 
ina vatt variety of cafes of debility, unconnected with organic 
difeafe, in checking acefcency of the ftomach, heartburn, 
flatulence, and other fymptoms indicating a deficiency of 
the digeftive powers, and in extending its falutary operation 
through the whole of the alimentary canal, reftoring the regu- 
lar and natural aétion of the bowels impaired by the original 
defect of the digeftive organ. . 4 ; 

Bitters have been fuppofed by fome to increafe the intoxi- 
cating powers of fpirituous liquors. This however, ap. 
pears to apply only to the narcotic bitters, and to be attribu- 
table to the narcotic, and not the bitter principle. On the 
contrary, the falutary aétion of bitters on the digeitive 
powers, is well calculated to correét the extreme and pecu- 
liar debility of the ftomach, induced by habitual drinking. 

An anthelmintic virtue (or power of expelling worms from 
the human body) has been attributed very generally to all 
bitters indifcriminately. There does not, however, appear to 
be much foundation for this opinion, unlefs the bitternefs be 
combined with a purgative property, as in aloes, or poflibly 
a narcotic. ‘The contents of the inteftines being always in- 
tenfely bitter by the natural admixture of bile, it does not 
appear probable that animals, which live and grow in fuch 
a medium, can be much molefted by a {mall addition of this 
principle, though from a vegetable matter. 

An exceffive habit of taking bitters, may finally prove de- 
trimental to the ftomach, by over-excitement, or by inducing 
a kind of artificial demand for food in greater quantity than 
is falutary to the general health. A remarkable example of 
the danger of thefe medicines, long perfifted in by perfons of 
gouty habits, is afforded by the operation of the Portland 


powder in this difeafe. 


The chief combinations of the bitter principle ufed in me- 
dicine are Narcotic bitters, fuch as opium, faba Sanéti Ignatii, 
bitter almonds, and the kernels of many fruits: romatic 
bitters, as orange-pecl, cafcarilla, and wormwood : Affringent 
bitters, a very Tee clafs, and generally combined both with 
tannin and the gallic acid, of which cinchona, and many other 
barks are ftriking examples: Acid and purgative bitters ; the 
fquill, colocynth, aloe, and fome other combinations of lefs 
frequency. 

Yor medicinal ufe, the aromatic is always an ufeful addi- 
tion to the bitter, and is generally employed. 

The moft important of the animal bitters is the bile, the 
properties of which have been mentioned under that article. 
In tonic power, it clofely refembles the vegetable bitters. 
Late experiments make it probable, that the Pruffic acid,a 
very peculiar animal bitter, poffefles properties fimilar to the 
vegetable narcotic bitters. 

A few of the mineral, or common faline combinations, are 


diftinguifhed by bitternefs of tafte; but it is doubtful how 
a far 
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far this principle modifies their medicinal powers, The ni- 
trated filver is of this kind, a falt elteemed to be a very 
powerful tonic, taken internally in {mall dofes. Some of the 
faline combinations of magaefia have the fame taite, and it is 
pofibly on this account, that the fulphat of magnefia will 
often be retained by very irritable flomachs, when. cther 
faline medicines are rejefted. For the pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of thefeveral bitters, fee the refpective articles 5 
as Gentian, Quaffia, Columbo, Sc. and that of Bitter Extrad. 

BITTOUR, in Ornithology. See BirreRn. 

BITUBERCULATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Cas- 
stDA, of a brown colour, with a white margiu ; wing-cafes 
fpotted with black, and a fingle tubercle at the bafe or each. 
A native of Cayenne. Fabricius. 


BITUBERCULATUS, a {pecies of Curcutio, that _ 


inhabits New Zealand. This is of a ferruginous colour; 
thorax length of the wing cafes, aud dotted, with two tu- 
bercles on the back. Fabricius. 

BiruBercutatus, a fpecies of CryPTOCEPHALUS 
(Crisceris), that inhabits Africa. Itis fulvous; wing-cafes 
pale, entirely bordered with fulvous. Fabricius. 

BITUMEN, Bitumé, Fr. The bitumens, properly fo 
called, form a fpecies of compound mineral iaflammables, of 
which the following are the characters. 1. By expofure to 
the air, and the adplication of heat, they bura with aflame 
more or lefs vivid, and leave fearcely any refidue. 2. By 
deftrutive diftillation, they yield a liquid acid, but no am- 
monia, a variable but {mall proportion of charcoal being left 
behind in the retort. 3. They are either liquid, or capable 
of being rendered fo by a moderate degree of heat. 

Bitumens may be divided into two families, the non-elaitic 
and elaftic. To the former belong naphtha, petroleum, 
mineral tar, mineral pitch, and afphaltum ; tothe latter be- 
long mineral caoutchou, and fuberiform mineral caoutchou, 
: § 1. Non-LElaftic Bitumens. 

Naputua, Bergnaphtha, Napthe, Bitume liquide blanch- 
tre, ts a fubftance of a light brown, or wine yellow 
colour, perfectly fluid and tranfparent. It is the lichteft 
of all liquids, its fpecific gravity being =0.708 to 0.732: 
it has a ftrong penetrating bituminous fmeil; it takes 
fire with great readinefs, and burns with a bluifh yel- 
low flame and copious black {moke, leaving no refidue. It 
may be reétified by diftillation with water, in the fame manner 
as the effential oils, and then becomes colourlefs, aad weaker 
in itsodour. It does not combine in any confiderable de- 
gree with either water or alcohol, but unites eafily with 
éther, with turpentine, with caoutchou, and the effential 
oils. When rubbed with the cauitic fixed alkalies, it form 
a kind of Starkey’s foap. ‘The concentrated fulphuric and 
nitric acids are decompofed with vehemence upon it, con- 
verting it into a folid refinous fubftance foluble in alcohol. 
Even the pureft naphtha, when expofed to the air, becomes 
firft of a yellow, and then of a brownifh colour, acquires a 
fomewhat vifcid confiftence, and thus pafles into petroleum. 
Naphtha is procured for the moft part from very copious 
fprings of this fub{tance at Baku on the fhore of the Cafpian 
fea, where it is burnt in lamps inftead of oil, and is ufed me- 
dicinally both externally and internally in rheumatic and other 
complaints. It is alfo met with in Calabria and fome parts of 
Italy. °~ 7 

Prerroreum,or Rock-oil. Erdohl, Stein-ohl. Petrole. 
“The colour of petroleum is a blackifh or reddifh brown ; it 
is fuid, though fomewhat vifcid; it isalmoft opaque, is unéctu- 
ous to the touch, and exhalesa ftrong bituminous odour; its 
tafte is pungent and acid. Sp. gr. 0.747,0.854. Petroleum 
may be rectified by diftillation with water, in which procefs, 
the carbon, which thickens and colours it, is left behind in the 
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retort, anda colourlefs fluid comesover, poffeffed ofall the prow 
perties of naphtha. When petroleumis diltilled per /z, there 
firlt arifes {ome naphtha, then a watery empyreumatic acid, 
and laftly a thick dark-colonred oil, a fpungy coal remaining 
in the retort. In its combinations with, and chemical aGions 
oa other fubftances, it perfectly refembles the preceding {pe-- 
cies. Itis found wherever naphtha is, and in many other 
places among itratified mountains, in the vicinity of coal. 
In England, Coalbrook dale, and Pitchford in Shropthire,. 
are the principal places where petroleum is found; at the 
latter place extenfive ftrata of fanditone are faturated with 
petroleum, and the naphtha, procured by diftillation of the 
ftone, is fold under the name of Betton’s Britifh oil, and is: 
efteemed an aétive remedy iu ftrains and rheumatifm. 

Minerar Tar, Barsapoes Tar, Bergihier, Goudron 
mineral, his fubttance differs from the preceding only in 
degree ; it is more vifcid, more opaque, Be a. darker colour,. 
and, when diitilled, leaves a larger carbonaceous refidue. It 
is found native together with petroleum, and may alfo be 
procured by the diltillation of coal. 

Minera Pircn, Maliha. The external characters of. 
maltha are extremely fimilar to thofe of common pitch ; 
when heated, it emits a ftrong unpleafant odour. Ta cold 
weather it may be broken, and exhibits a vitreous luftre 5. 
but when warm it is foft and tenacious. , 

Aspuarttum, Schlachiges Erdpech, Afphalte. The colour’ 
of this fubftance is black or brownifh black ; it is light and: 
brittle; when broken, it difplays a conchoidal fraGture and 
vitreous luftre ; it has little or no odour, unlefs it is rubbed 
or heated. It is confiderably inflammable, melts eafily, and: 
burns away without leaving any refidue. It is_principally- 
found on the fhores of the Dead Sea, in Syria, and ip the 
ifle of Trinidad in the Weft Indies. 

The principal ufe of alphaltum is an ingredient in cer-- 
tain varnifhes, efpecially that ufed by the copper-plate en- 
gravers. 

§ 2. Elaftic Bitumens. 

Minerat Caourcuou, Llafiches Erdpech, Poix mine= 
rale elaftique. The colour of this: fubftance varies from. 
yellowifh brown -to olive brown and blackifh or reddifh: 
brown. The light coloured is often in a femifluid ftate, and. 
adheres to the fingers ; the olive brown is folid and elattic;. 
the blackifh and reddifh brown are hard and little elaftic,. 
It occurs italaétitical, or invelting, or in maffes. Its fp. 
grav. in the foft varieties is about 0.9, and in the hardeit 
and leaft elaitic is==1.2. It paifes into afphaltum. , 

It is partly foluble in fulphuric ether; but the refidue of 
the folution, after evaporation of the ether, is not elaftic 5. 
thus forming an effential difference between the vegetable 
and mineral caoutchou. 

This fingular mineral has been hitherto only found in the 
cavities of a lead mine, near Caftleton, in Derbythire, called 
the Odin mine, accompanied by afphaltum. : 

Susertrornm Minprat Caourcuou. This fubftance,; 
when recently cut, exaétly refembles fine clofe‘cork in its’ 
colour and texture ; but by expofure fora few days to the 
air, it becomes of a pale reddifh brown colour. It is alio: 
fometimes found friable, and paffing by decompofition into 
an ochraceous powder. It has only been found in a rivulet 
near the Odin mine, whence the preceding is obtained, and 
appears to diifer from it, merely by being penetrated with 
water. It occurs in nodules of various fizes, fome weighing. 
upwards of 13 pounds, the nucleus of which is very common. 
ly the brown perfe€tly elaitic mineral caoutchou. Fourcroy: 
Syit. vol. viii. Brochant. Mineralog. vol. ii. p. 58. Di&. d? 
Hilt. Nat. art. Bitumes. Gren. Syft. Handbuch. vol. iti, 
p.i. Hatchet on Bitumens in Linnean Tranf.  - 3 
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. BIE 
BITURIGES Cus, ia Ancient Geography, the name of 


2 people who occupied a confiderable part of Aquitania Pri- 
ma, and who had been much more powerful before Czfar’s 
conqueit of Gaul, than they were afterwards. Livy fays, 
that, in the time of Tarquin, they commanded the whole 
portion of Gaul called Celtic. Their capital was denomi- 
nated Avaricum, which fee. In thetime of Cefar, thefe 
people loit their power, and became fubje@ to the Atdui, 
or at leaft were reduced to the neceflity of putting them- 
felves under their proteétion. 

Birvarces Vivi/ci, a people who inhabited the fouthern 
part of Aguitania Secunda, and are fuppofed to have de- 
rived their origin from the Bituriges Cubi. Their capital 
was Burdigala; which fee. 

BITURIS, atown of Hifpania Tarragonenfis, in the 
country of the Vaicones. Ptolemy. 

BITYLA, atown of the Peloponnenfus, not far from 
the Meffenian gulf, S.W. of Sparta. 

BITZLEER, Luwa, in Biography, a celebrated Jewith 
rabbi, who flourified in Bohemia about the clofe of the fix- 
teenth century. He converfed with the emperor Rodol- 

hus, and he was fo fam@us, that the Jews faid of him, that 
all Ifrael drank of his waters, and walkeiby his light. He 
founded the academy, called Klaufe, in 1592, which ac- 
quired fuch reputation in his time, that it drew a-vaft con- 
courte of difciplesto him.’ He was chofen at laft fuperin- 
tendant of all the fynagogues in Poland. 

BIVALVE, two-vaived.in Conchology, bivalvie conche, 
one of the three principal feQions, into which all teitaceous 
animals are divided. The Linnzen genera of bivalve hells 
are mya, folen, tellina, cardium, maétra, donax, venus, 
fpondylus, chama, arca, oftrea, anomia, mytilus, and pinna. 
The arrangement of bivalves by Cuvier, Lamarck, and 
other late naturalifts differs materially from that of Linnzus 
and Gmelin. See Concrotocy. 

Bivatvsa, is alfo applied, in Botany, to the fligue, or 
feed-pods, of fuch plants as open their whole length to dif- 
charge theirfeeds. Snch arepea», beans, &c. which the 
botanifts fay, have bivalve or bivalvular filique. ~ 

BIVAT, ia Conchology, the name given by Adanfon to 
the fhell called by Linnzus (Sy{t. Nat. edit. 10.) murex /ca- 
briufeulus ; and volutacancellata. Gmelin. 

BIVENTER, from dis and venter, in Anatomy, a name 

iven to mufcles that have two flefhy portions, which were 
called bellies, andone tendon. Such mufcles are alfo called 
digalric. The term biventer has been applied to a mufcle 
of the lower jaw and os hyoides, which is defcribed under 
its more common title of digafricus. Albinus alfo denomi- 
nates a portion of the mufculus complexus of the neck, bi- 
venter cervicis. See ComPpLexus. 

BIVERI, in Geography, alake of Sicily, near Lentini, 
which in fummer and autumn, renders the fituation of this 
town very unwholefome. The waters of this lake, and of 
the neighbouring marfhes and ponds, abound with eels and 
tench, of the roes of which the fifhermen make a large quan- 
tity of botarga, a fpecies of caviar; it is very falt, and has 
the tafte of tar, but is much relifhed by the Sicilians. 

BIVINCO, the principal place of a canton, in the de- 
partment of Golo, aad ifland of Corfica, the population of 
which confifts of 1573 perfons. 

BIVIO. See Bevio. 

BIVITTATUS, in Latomology, a {pecies of Scar ana- 
vs (Melolontha), that inhabits Bralil. It is yellow and very 
gloffy ; on the head and thorax two common flripes, and 
many abbreviated green {trie onthe wing-cafes. Swederus 
Nov. Aét. Stockh. 

Bivirtarus, a fpecies of Curcurio, found in St, Tho- 
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mas’s ifland. It is black; wing-cafes ftriated with dots3 
marginal and dorfal interrupted {tripe of yellow. Fabricius. 

BIUMBRES, from dir, double, and umbra, Jfoadow, in 
Geography, an appellation given to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, becaufe at two different feafons of the year, 
their fhadows are projected two different ways. ; 

The biumbres are the fame with thofe otherwife denomi- 
nated amphifcii. 

BIUMI, Paut Jerom, in Biography, born at Milan in 
1663, ftudied medicine at Padua, where,he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor in 1685. | Returning thence to Milan, 
he foon acquired fo much fame for his learning and fkill in 
his profeffion, that in 1699 he was made profeffor of ana- 
tomy there, in which fituation he continued to the time of 
his death, in 1731. He was author of feveral works, of 
which the following are moft known: ‘ Encomiafticon 
lucis, feu lucis encomia in phyfiologicis medicine nove fun- 
damentis e veterum tenebris erutis, atque cultro anatoimico, 
autopfizque caraétere confirmatis,’? Mediol. 1701, 4to. 
“* Scrutinio di Notomia e di Cirurgia,’”? Milan, 1712, 8vo. 
Haller. Bib. Anat. et Med. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

BIVONA, in Geography, a town in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and province of Calabria Ultra, 10 miles N. E. of Ni- 
cotera. 

BIXA, in Botany. Lin. gen. 654. Reich. 710. Schreb. 
887. Jufl. 293. Gerin.t. 61. Clafsand order, Pelyandria 
Menogynia. Nat. Ord. Columnifere; Tiliacee, Jufl. Gen. 
Char. Ca/. perianth five-toothed, very {mall, obtufe, flat, 
permanent. Cor. double; outer with petals five, oblong, 
equal, large, more rude; inner with five petals like the 
outer, but thinner. Svam. filaments numerous, fetaceous, 
fhorter by half than the corolla; anthers ere@. Pi/. germ 
ovate; ftyle filiform, the length of the flameas; ftigma pa- 
rallely bifid, comprefled. Per. capfule ovate-cordate, com- 
prefled, fenced with briftles, bivalve, gaping at the angles, 
one-celled, with an inner bivalve membrane. Seeds nume- 
rous, turbinate, with a truncated navel, berried. Rec. linear, 
longitudinal, faftened to the middle of the valves. 

Ef. Char. Cor. ten-petalled. Cal. five-toothed. Cap/: 
h fpid, bivalve. 

Species, t. B. Orellana, arnotto, oranotta. Lin. Spec. 
74>. Reich.2.580. Hort. Cliff. 211. Mat. Med. 135. 
Gertn fruct. 1.292. Brown. jam. 254. B. Oviedi, 1. 8. 


c. 6. Bauh. Hift, 1.440. Cluf. exot. 74. Qrleana f, 
Orellana. Pluk. phyt. t. 209. f..4. Comm. Hort. 1.65. 
t. 33. Rocu. Merian, furin. t. 44. Urucu.  Pifo 133. 


Sloan. jam. 2. 52. t. 184. f. 1. Pigmentaria. Rumph. 
Amb. 2. 79. t. 19. Arbor Mexiocana, fru@tu caftaner, 
coccifera. Bauh. pin. 419. Raii hit. 1771. Achiotl. 
Hernandez. Mexic. 74. [his fhrub rifes with an upright 
{tem-to the height ef eight or ten feet, fending out many 
branches at top, which form a regular head. Thefe are 
garnilhed with heart-fhaped leaves, ending in a point, which 
have loag footftalks, and come out without any order. The 
flowers are produced in loofe panicles at the end of the 
branches, of a pale peach colour, having large petals. A 1a- 
tive both of the Eaft and Welt Indies. Introduced here in 
1690 by Mr. Bentick. 

Linneus has adopted the South American vernacular 
name of bixa from Oviedo; and it is known by the fame 
name in Holland, Denmark, and other northern countries. 
In Holland it is likewife called Orleane; in German, Anot- 
ta, &c. In England this name is adopted, but its ortho- 
graphy is various,as Arnotto, Arnotta, Anotta, Anato, Ano- 
to, and Annoto. The French haveadoptedthe Brafilian name. 
Uruhu, or Urucu, fpelling it Roucouyer, Roucon, or 
Rocurier des Indes. The Portuguefe-have alfo the fame 

a Tg appellaticn 
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appellation Uracu, ey Urucueira. Ta Spanifh it is Anata, 
or Atolle. Inthe Mexican language, Achiotl. Scaliger 
calls it arbor finium regundorem, becaufe the’ Mexicans made 
plans, and marked the boundaries of their lands on tablets, 
with. the colour prepared from the berries, . Tournefort 
named it Mitella, from the refemblance of the capfuie, when 
open, toa mitre. For the preparation of the drug, and its 
ufes, fee Annorro. The bark of the bixa makes goad 
ropes for common ufe in the Weft Indies ; and pieces of the 
wood are ufed by the Indians to procure fire by friction. 

Propagation and Culture. ‘This plant is propagated by 
feeds, may be eafily cultivated, and is planted in many parts 
of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Cayenne, &c. in rich foils, and 
fhady fituations, fhooting luxuriantly near rivulets. It is 

‘alfo propagated with us by feeds, which are annually brought 
in great plenty from the Welt Indies. Thefe fhould be 
fown ina {mall pot filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into ahot-bed of tanners’ bark, where, with proper tempe- 
rature, the plants will appear in about a month; when they 
are about an inch high, they fhould be taken out and fepa- 
rated without injuring their roots, and each planted in a pot 
of light rich earth, and plunged into a frefh hot bed of tan- 
ners’ bark, fhading them every day till they have taken 
root; afterwards they fhould be treated like other plants of 
the fame country, by admitting frefh air to them in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the feafon ; and when the heat of the 
tan declines, it fhould be turned up to the bottom, and, if 
neceflary, frefh tan be added to renew the heat. The plants 
mutt be refrefhed with water three times a week in fummer, 
but not in great quantities, as with much wet their roots 
would rot. Plants that are raifed early in fpring, and pro- 
perly managed, will be a foot and a half high in autumn, 
when they fhould be removed into the bark ftove, and plunged 
into the tan-bed. During the winter, they mult have but 
little water, and while the plants are young, they fhould be 
kept warm ; otherwife they will caft their leaves, lofe their 
tops, and appear unfightly. They muft be kept conftantly 
in the bark itove; fome of them rife feven or eight feet 
high, with ftrong {tems and large heads; but feldom pro- 
duce flowers in Europe. Martyn’s Miller. 

BIXA, in Ent-mology, a f{pecies of Paririo (Pleb. Urb.), 
with roundifh, brown wings, greenifh at the bafe, anda 
milky band on the under fide of the pofterior wings, Linn. 
Fabr &c. Inhabits America. 

BIZACIUM, in Ancient Gecgraphy. See Byzacium. 

BIZAM, Cuar-Bizam, in Zoology, the French name of 
the Linnean viverra tigrina, which fee. 

BIZAMO, in Geography, a kingdom of Abyffinia, fituate 
between the branches of the Nile, called the White and the 
Blue rivers, about N. lat. 10° 15’. and between 35° and 36° 
E. long. 

BIZANTIA, a town of\ European Turkey, in the 
province of Moldavia, 40 miles fouth-weft of Birlah. _ 

BIZARRE, Fr. denoting capricious, &c. aterm ufed 


among Floris for a particular kind of carnation, which has . 


its flewers ftriped or variegated with three or four colours. 

BIZE, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ande, and diftriG of Narbonne, ro’miles N. W. 
of Narbonne, 

BIZERTA. See Biserra. 

BIZES, in Ancient Geography, a river of Bithynia, be- 
tween Pfillis and Rhebas. Ammian. Marcell. 

BIZOCHIL, or Bisocnt, in Lcclefiaftical Hiftory, a fect 
er branch of religious minorites, condemned by feveral popes. 

The Bizochi were alfo called fratricelli, or fratres de pau- 

. pere vita; fometimes Bichini or Bicchini, and Beguins. ‘The 

name is formed from Ji/accxs, on account of a double bud- 
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get, or wallet, wherewith they begged their living. See 
BeGuarpi, and TErRTIARIES» 

BIZONE, in Ancient Geography, a city of Lower Mce~ 
fia, 89 ftadia north of Dionyfopolis, mentioned by Pliny 
(liv, c. 12,) as having been deftroyed by an earthquake. 

BIZONNES, in Geography, a town of France in the 
department of the Ifere, and chief place of a canton; in 
the diftriG of La Tour du Pin, 12 miles north-wel af 
Moirans. ‘ 

BIZU, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Morocco, 
feated on a mountain in a fertile country, 25 leagues north 
of Morocco. 

BIZYA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Thrace, and 
capital of the country cailed Aitica, at fome diftance from 
the fea, N.W. of Salmydeffus. 

Bizya, in Geograthy, a town of European Turkey, in 
Romania, 50 miles eaft of Adrianople. 

BLACK, fomething opake and porous, that imbibes the 
greateft part of the light that falls on it, refleéts little or 
none, and therefore exhibits no colour. See BLACKNESs. 

Bodies of a black coiour are found more inflammable, be- 
caufe the rays cf light falling on them are not refleed out- 
wards, but enter the body, and are often reflected and re- 
fracted within it, till they be flifiled and loft. They are alfo 
found lighter, ceteris paribus, than white bodies, being more 
porous. It may be added, that clothes dyed of this colour 
wear out fafter than thofe of any other, becaufe their fub- 
ftance is more penetrated and corroded by the vitriol necef- 
fary to ftrike their dye, than other bodies are by the galls 
and alum which fuffice for them. 

The inflammability of black bodies, and their difpofition 
to acquire heat, beyond thofe of other colours, are eafily 
evinced. Some appeal to the experiment of a white and 
black glove worn in the fame fun ; the confequence will be 
avery fenfibly greater degree of heat in the one hand than 
the other. Others allese the phenomena of burning-glafles, 
by which black bodies are always found to kindle foonett ; 
thus, a burning-glafs, too weak to have any vifible effect at 
all upon white paper, will readly kindle the fame paper 
rubbed over with ink. Mr. Boyle gives other proofs itll 
more obvious : he took a large tile, and having whited over 
one half of its fuperficies, and blacked the other, expofed 
it tothe fun; where having let it lie a convenient time, he- 
found, that whilft the whited part remained itil cool, the 
black part was grown very hot. For farther fatisfaétion 
the fame author has fometimes left on the furface of the tile 
a part retaining its native red, and expofing all to the fun, 
has found the latter to have contraéted a heat in comparifon 
of the white part, -but inferior to that of the black. So alfo 
on his expofing two pieces of filk, one white, the other 
black, in the fame window to the fun, he often found the 
latter confiderably heated, when the former has remained 
cool. It is obfervable likewife,. that rooms hung with 
black are not only darker, but warmer than others. Boyle’s 
Works abridg.tom. i. p.144. andtom. il. p. 36. Toall 
which may be added, that a virtuofo of unfufpected cre- 
dit affured Mr. Boyle, that, in a hot climate, he had, by 
carefully blackening the fhells of eggs, and expofing them 
to the fun, igen them thereby well roafled in a fhort 
time. 

Dr. Watfon, the prefent bifhop of Landaff, covered the 
bulb of a thermometer with a black coating of Indian ink, 
in confequence of which the mercury rofe ten degrees. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ixiii. part 1. p. Ao. 

Black clothes heat more, and dry* fooner in the fun, 
than white clothes. Black is therefore a bad colour for 
clothes in hot climates; but a fit colour for the linings 
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df ladies’ fummer hats. Dr, Franklin’s Experiments, Ob- 
fervations, &c. 5th edit. p. 483, & feq. He obferves alfo, 
ibid. p. 382, that a chimney painted black, when expofed 
to the fun, wil] draw mere ftrongly. We may add, that 
black mould is a hotter foil for vegetables; and garden- 
walls, painted black, an{wer better for the ripening of wall- 
fruit, than thofe of lighter colours. 

Brack, in matters of drefs, is the diftinguifhing habit 
of churchmen and mourners. Some will have it, that the 
common people among the Romans were clothed in black; 
whence the denomination given them of tarda pulata. 

Brack; Joseru, in Biography, a celebrated teacher of 
chemiltry, was born at Bourdeaux, in France, in the year 
1728. His father, who wasa native of Belfait, ia Ireland, 
but of a Scotch family, carried on the wine trade at Bour- 
deaux, and lived in intimacy with the famed baron Montef- 
quieu, who expreffed his regret in itrong terms on Mr, 
Black’s quitting Bourdeaux, when he retired froni buiinefs, 
as appears by feveral of his letters which are preferyed by 
the family. By his mother, Dr. Black was nearly related 
to the wives of Dr. Adam Fergulon, and Mr. James Ruffel, 
profeflorin natural philofophy at the univerfity of Edinburgh, 
aad owed probably much of his knowledge to the inftruc- 
tion or information he obtained from them. In the year 
-1740, his father fent him to Belfaft, that he might have the 
education of a Britifh fubje&t; and from his letters, he ap- 
pears to have been fatisfied with the progrefs he made there. 
In 1746, he went to Glafgow, where he applied to the 
ftudy of medicine, but particularly to chemiltry, into the 
knowledge of which he was initiated by Dr. Cullen, who 
then gave le¢tures there on that branch of f{eience. Under 

his direction he made fuch progrefs, that, in 1756, when 
Dr. Cullen removed to Edinburgh, Black, who had previ- 


oufly taken his degree of doGor, fucceeded himas profeffor- 


in medicine, and leéturer in chemiftry. That he was quali- 
fied to fill this office, he had fhewn by an ingenious effay, 
containing experiments to inveftigate the nature of magnefia, 
quicklime, and fome other alkaline fub{tances, recommended 
as folvents of the ftone in the bladder. In the courfe of 
thefe experiments he demonitrated the exiltence of an aérial 
fluid, which he called fixed air, the prefence of which gave 
mildnefs, and its abfence caufticity, to alkalies and calcareous 
earth$a difcovery which laid the foundation of the improve- 
ments fince made in our knowledge of gafes, or aérial bodies, 
by Prieitley, Cavendith, Lavoifier, and other chemifts. The 
eflay, containing the account of thefe experiments, was pub- 
lithed in the fecond volume of « Effays phyfical and literary,’ 
in 1756. The following year he further enriched his favour- 
ite fcience with his experiments oa latent heat, which is 
found to exift in all bodies; explaining in a fatisfatory 
manner the connection of heat and duidity, by which he fo 
eftablifhed his reputation, that on Dr. Cullen’s being pro- 
moted from the chemical to the medical chair at Edinburgh, 
4n 1765, he was unanimoufly chofen to fucceed him as pro- 
feflor in chemiftry there. His time was now dedicated, 
.and with increafed ardour; to imparting the knowledge he 
had acquired to his numerous pupils ; and as he was pertectly 
matter of the fubjeéts on which he lectured, his doétrines 
were fo clearly explained, as to be eafily underftood by his 
auditors, many of whom took complete copies of his lec- 
tures. By this means the knowledge of the difcoveries he 
had made, became widely diffufed, and his claim to them 
fecured to him, which might otherwife have been afligned 
to thofe who improved and extended them. Having thus 
laid the ground-work for the improvement of the art, he 
feems to have been contented, without attempting to push 
his difcoveries further. Satisfied with the attention paid 


him by his pupils, and the gradual extention of his fame, 
of which he received daily proofs, he tock Httle notice of 
what Prieftley, Lavoifier, and other philofophical chemifls, 
were doing, or only noticed them when they had neg- 
lected making thofe acknowledgments to him he knew to 
be his due. Dr. Robifon, who had been his pupil, and 
has lately published his leétures, with an account of his life, 
attributes this apparent apathy to the ill ftate of his 
health, which, for feyeral years before his death, did not 
permit that degree of application and ftudy, which the far- 
their extenfion of his difcoveries would have required. “The 
fighteft cold,’’ he fays (Preface to the Leétures, p- Ix.), 
«the moit trifling approach to repletion, immediately af- 
feed his breatt, occafioned feverifhnefs, and, if continued 
two or three days, brought on a {pitting of blood. In this 
fituation nothing reftored him but relaxation from thought, 
and gentle exercife. _The fedentary life, to which itudy 
confined him, was manifeftly hurtful; and he never allowed 
himfelf to indulge in any intenfe thinking, or puzzling re- 
fearech, without finding thefe complaints fenfibly increafed.”? 
Hence, though he had the honour of being elefted one of 
the foreign affociates of the royal academy of fciences at 
Paris, and member of the imperial academy at, Peterfburgh, 
he fent no communications to either of thofe learned focie- 
ties. As he ranked high among the teachers of chemiilry, 
and his name and character were extended over Europe, his 
pupils ‘were numerous, and continued increaling for the 
whole time he lectured, more than thirty years. In the 
year 1774, he fent to the Royal Society in London, his ob- 
fervations on the effect of boiling upon water, in difpofing 
it to freeze ; and,in 1791, the Royal Society at Edinburgh 
publifhed his analyfis of the waters of fome hot {prings in 
Iceland, in the third volume of their TranfaGions. In this 
paper, which is drawn up with great accuracy, he treats of 
the formation of the filicious ftone, which is depofited by 
thefe fprings. . His conftitution becoming more and more 
feeble, from the frequent returns of his complaint, he was 
firft obliged to make ufe of an affiftant in his leCtures, 
and at length, to give them up altogether ; the fmalleft ex- 
ertion bringing ona fit of hemoptoe. “ But he feemed,’? 
Dr. Robifon fays (Preface, p. 73.), “to have his complaint 
almoit under command, fo that he never allowed it to pro- 
ceed far, or to occafion any diftreffing illaefs, and fo {pun his 
thread of life to the laft fibre, guarding againit illnefs by re- 
ftri€ting himfelf to a moderate diet,and meeting his increafing 
infirmities with a proportional increafe of attention and care.” 
On the 26th of November 1799, and in the 71{t year of his 
age, he died fuddenly, without any previous warning. Be- 
ing at table, with his ufual fare before him, fome bread, a 
few prunes, with milk and water for his drink, having the 
cup in his hand, refting on his knees, he expired fuddenly 
in that pofture, the cup remaining in his hand, and his 
countenance fo compofed and placid, that his fervant at firft 
imagined he was fallen afleep. He was of a chearful and 
fociable difpofition, and, as his mind was well ftored with 
knowledge, an entertaining companion. His company was 
therefore much courted ; and, as his circumftances were af- 
fluent, he dedicated as much of his time to the pleafures of 
fociety, as was conliftent with his avocations. He was never 
married ; he therefore left the principal part of his fortune, 
which is faid to have been confiderable, among the chil- 
dren of his brothers and filters. Gen. Biog. Dict. LeGtures 
of the Elements of Chemiftry. 

Brack, in Heraldic Engravings, is exprefled by crofs 
lines, and in emblazoning, is termed for commoners /uble, for 
peers diamond, and for fovereigns and princes faturn. 

Brack, in the Manege. A horfe of a deep, fhining, 

and 
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avd lively black’is called aBlack-more, or eoal-black. Horfes 
black a!l over are commonly reckoned dull and melancholy 5 
but a white foot, or itar in the forehead, gives them a de- 
gree of {prightlinefs. The Spanith gravity is faid to be beit 
pleafed witi thole entirely black. 

Brack, blue, in the Manufadures and Aris, is the coal of 
fome kind of wood, or other vegetable matter, burat ina 
clofe heat, where the air can have no accefs: the beit fort 
is faid to be made of vine-ftalks and teitdrils. The good- 
nefs of blue-black confifts in the cleannefs and blue caft of 
its black coiour, and the perfect degree of its levigation. 

That this preparation, which is fold mm the colour-fhops, 
is no other than a vegetable coal, appeared from the follow- 
ing experiment of Dr. Lewis. (Comm. Phil. Techn. p. 358.) 
Laid ona red hot iron, it burned and glowed like powdered 
charcoal, and turned into white afhes; which alhes, thrown 
intovil of vitriol diluted with water, very readily diffolved into 
a bitterith liquor, the characteriftic by which the vegetable 
earth is diftinguifhed. From what particular vegetable 
matter this blue-black is procured, experiments, he fays, 
.cannot difcover : but it appears from thofe which he recites, 
that it may be ebtained from many, and that the choice 
of the vegetable fubje€t affects rather the foftnefs or hard- 
nefs than the colour of the coal. Blue-black, perfecily 
good, may be prepared in the manner dire¢ted for iwory 
Buiack, from the vine ftelks, or tendrils, or any other 
twigs of wood, of an acid tafte and tough texture ; but the 
foaking in the oil, prefcribed for the ivory, muft be omitted, 

The painters have d/ue-blacks, brown-blacks, &c. which 
may be made by mixing pigments of the refpeétive colours, 
with fimple black ones, in greater or lefs quantity, accord- 
ing to the fhade required. The dyers allo have different 
blacks, and often darken other colours by flightly pafling 
them though the black dying liquor; but the term brown- 
black is in this bufinefs unknown, brown and black being 
here looked upon as oppolite to one another. In effe&, 
the colour called brown-black is no other than that which 
all dyed black clothes change to in wearing ; and therefore 
it is no wonder that it fhould be excluded from the cata- 
logue of the dyets’ colours. The true or fimple blacks, 
mixed with white, form different fhades of grey, lighter or 
darker, according as the white or black ingredient prevails 
in the mixt. The black pigments, fpread thin upon a 
white ground, have’ a like effeét. Hence the painter, with 
one true black pigment, can produce on white paper, or 
on other white bodies, all the fhades of grey and black, 
from the flighteft difcolouration of the paper up to a full 
black; and the dyer produces the fame effeé&t on white 
wool, filk, or cloth, by continuing the fubjects for a 
fhorter or longer time in the black bath, or making the bath 
itfelf weaker or ftronger. 

M. le Blon, in his ** Harmony of Colours,”? formsblg k 
by mixing together the three primitive colours, blue, red, 
and yellow; and Mr. Caftel,in his «* Optique des couleurs,’’ 
publifhed in 1740, fays, that this compound black has an 
advantage in painting above the fimple ones, of anfwering 
better for the darkening of other colours. Thus if blue, by 
the addition of black, is to be darkened into a d/ue-black, 
the fimple blacks, if ufed in fufficient quantity to produce 
the requifite deepnefs, conceal the blue, while the com- 

ound blacks leave it diftinguifhable. Le Blon has not 
mentioned the preportions of the three primitive colours 
neceflary for producing black. Caftel direéts 15 parts of 
blue, five of red, and three of yellow ; and he obferves, that 
the colours fhould be the deepeft and darkeft of their refpec- 
tive kinds, and that a combination fhould be made to 
¢everal pigments for each colour; for the greater the contrait 


of heterogeneous and difcordant drugs, the more true and 
beautiful will be the black, and the more capable of uniting 
with all other colours, without fupprefiing them, and even 
without making them tawney. Dr. Lewis, inhis experi- 
ments, has not fo far fucceeded as to obtain a perfect black 
by mixing different blue, red, and yellow powders; but he 
procured very dark colours, fuch as brewn-blacks and grey- 
blacks. 

Brack, Jone, is made of the bones of bullocks, cows, &c. 
well burnt and ground. To be good, it muit be foft and 
friable, of a gloffy cait. It is in confiderable ufe, though 
inferior in goodneis to ivory-black. : 

The invention of bone, or ivory-black, is attributed te 
Apelles. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xxxv. cap. 5. 

Brack chalk. Sse Cuatx,and Kittow. 

Brack charcoal. See Cuarcoar, and Crayons. 

Brack, curriers, fignifies a teint or dye laid on tanned 
leather. Tanned leather is fo much impregnated with the 
altringent parts of oak bark, or with that matter which 
firikes a black colour with green vitriol, that rubbing it 
over three or four times with afolution of the vitriol, or 
with a folutionof iron made in vegetable acids, is fufficient 
for flaining it black. Of this we may be convinced by 
dropping a little of the folution on the unblacked fide of 
common fhoe-leather. ‘This operation 1s performed by the 
currier, who, after the colouring, givesa glofs to the leather 
with a folution of gum-arabic and fize made in vinegar. 
Where the previous aftringent impregnation is infufficient to 
give a due colour, and for thofe forts of leather which have 
not been tanned, fome galls or other aftringents are added 
tothe folution of iron; and in many cafes, particularly for 
the finer forts of leather, and for renewing the blacknefs, 
ivory or lamp-black is ufed. A mixture of either of thefe 
with linfeed oil, makes the common oil-blacking. See 
Curryinc. 

Brack, dyers, is one of the five fimple and mother colours 
ufed in dyeing: and given differently, according to the 
different quality and value of the ftuifs to be dyed. See 
Dyeina. 

. Green vitriol ftrikes a black colour with vegetable aftrin- 
gents, and hence it is the bafis of the black dye for cloth, 
leather, hats, &c. And as folutions‘of iron with galls, &e. 
produce the fame colour, a method is derived from hence 
of diftinguifhing the minuteft portions of iron in mineral 
waters, &c. Neumann. 

The fubitances chiefly-employed for producing black 
colour with vitriol are galls. When a decoétion ‘or infufion 
of the galls is dropped into a folution of the vitriol largely 
diluted with water, the firft crops produce bluifh or purplith 
red clouds, which mingling with the liquor tinge it uni- 
formly of their own bluifh or reddifh colour. ‘This differs 
ence of the colour, fays Dr. Lewis(Com. Ph. Tech. p. 346.), 
feems to depend on the quality of the water. With diltilled 
water, or the common {pring waters, the mixture is alwa 
blue. A minute quantity of alkaline falt previoufly diflolved 
in the water, ora {mall degree of putridityin it, will render the 
colour of the mixture purple or reddifh. Rain-water re- 
ceived from the clouds, in clean glafs veffels, gives a blue, 
but if it be colleéted from the tops of houfes, gives purple 
with the vitriol and galls. Both the blue and purple 
liquors, when more oF the aftringent infufion is added, 
deepen to a black, more or lefs intenfe, according to the 
degree of dilution; and if the mixture bea deep opake 
black, it again becomes bluifh or purplifh when further 
diluted. If it be fuffered to ftand in this dilute ftate for 
two or three days, the colouring matter fettles to the 
bottom in form of a fine black mud, which, by flightly 
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fhaking the veffel, is diffufed again throtigh the liquor, and 
tinges it of its former colour. When the mixture is ofa 
full blacknefs, this feparation does not happen, orin a far lefs 
degree, for though a part of the black matter precipitates 
in ftanding, yet fo much remains diflolved, that the liquor 
continues black. This fufpenfion of the colouring fubftance 
in the black liquid may be attributed in part to the gummy 
matter of the aitringent infufion_increaling the contiftence 
of the watery fluid, for the feparation is retarded in the 
diluted mixture by a {mall addition of gum arabic. If the 
mixture, either in its black or diluted ftate, be poured into 
a filter, the liquor pafles through coloured, only a part. of 
the black matter remaining on the paper. The filtered 
liquor, on ftanding for fome time, becomes turbid, and full 
of fine black flakes; but being freed from thele by a fecond 
filtration, it again contraéts the fame appearance, and thus 
repeatedly, till all the colouring parts are feparated, and the 
liquor has become colourlefs. The colouring matter, thus 
feparated from the liquor, bemg drained on a filter and 
dried, appeared of a deep black, which did not feem to have 
fuffered any change on being expofed to the air for upwards 
of four months. When it was made red hot, it glowed and 
burnt, though without flaming, and became a. rufty brown 
powder, which was readily attracted by a magnetic bar ; 
though in its black ftate, the magnet had no aGtion upon 
it. he vitriolic acid, diluted with water, and digefted on 
the black powder, diffolved the greateft part of it, leaving 
only a very little quantity of whitifh matter. Solution of 
pure fixt alkaline falt diffolved very little of it; the liquor 
received a reddifh brown colour, and the powder became 
blackith brown. This refiduum was attracted by the magnet 
after being made red-hot, though not before; the alkaline 
tinGure, paffed through a filter, and mixed with {olution of 
gum vitriol, ftruck a deep brownifh black colour, nearly the 
fame with that which refults from mixing with the vitriolic 
folution an aikaline tin@ture of galls. Foran account of 
the refult of thefe experiments, fee Lewis, uli fupra. See 
alfo Iron. 

For broad-cloths. ne ratines, and druggets, &c. the 
dyers ufe woad andindigo; the goodnefs of the colour con- 
fits ia there nct being above fix pounds of indigo to a ball 
of woad, when the latter begins to caft its blue flower; and, 
in its not being heated for ufe above twice. Thus blued, 
the ftuff is boiled with alnm, or te*tar, then maddered; and 
laftly, the black given with galls, copperas, and fumac. To 
bind it, and prevent its {mearing in ufe, the ituffs are to be 
well fcoured in the fulling mill, when white, and well 
wathed afterwards. 

For ftuffs of lefs value, it is fufficient they be well blued 
with woad, and blacked with galls and copperas; but no 
ftuff can be regularly dyed from white into black, without 
pafling through the intermediate blue. 

Yet there is a colour called coal black, or Jefuit?s black, 
prepared of the fame ingredients as the former, and fufficient 
of itfelf without the blue dye. Here the drugs are diffolved 
in water that had boiled four hours, and ftood to cool till 
the hand would bear it ; then the fiuff is dipped in it, and 
Sere taken out fix or eight times. Some even prefer this 

ack to the other. This method of dyeing black is faid to 
have been invented by the Jefuits, and to have been pra¢tifed 
in their houfes, where they retained numbers of dyers. 

By 23 El..c.g. nothing of the nature of cloth fhall be 
maddered fora black, except it be firft grounded with woad 
only, or with woad and ancle [blue ind. ], unlefs the madder 
be put in with fumac or galls; on pain of forfeiting the 
value of the thing dyed; provided it hall be lawful to dye 


any manner of gall-black, and fumae-black [plain black], 
wherein no madder fhall be ufed. 

Logwood itrikes a black with chalybeate folutions and 
is employed with thofe liquors for ftaining wood black, as 
picture frames, &c. With the addition of galls, it is ufed 
for dyeing cloth and hats black. (Neumann’s Works, p.385-) 
This black colour is not permanent, though beautiful, any 
more than the natural violet dye of the /orwood. 

Black may be alfo obtained by a folution of filver in 
aqua fortis, when the previous matter flained with this li- 
quor is expofed forfome time to the funand air; and alfo 
from folutions of lead in acids, when the fubjeéts to which 
they are applied are expofed to fulphureous vapours, or” 
wafhed over with alkaline folutions of fulphur. Calces of 
lead, melted with fulphur, form a bluifh or blackith mafs,» 
ufeful in taking cafts from medals. (See Casts.) Befides, 
whena folution of filver in aqua fortis is added to a folution 
of fulphur made in alkaline ley, the filver and fulphur unite 
and precipitate together in the form of a Black powder. 
See DyzinG, and STAINING: 

Brack, earth, is a kind of coal found in the ground, 
which, well pounded, is ufed by painters in frefco. See 
Pit-Coa, and Fresco. 

There is alfo a kind of black made of filver and lead, ufed 
to fill up the itrokes and cavities of things engraved. 

Brack, German, or Frankfort, is made of the lees of wise 
burnt, then wafhed in water, and ground in mills for that 
purpofe, together with ivory or peach ftones burnt. Some 
fuppofe, that it is the coal of vine-twigs; but this, fays 
Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 377.), does not appear to 
differ, in any great degree, from that of the fmall branches 
of other kinds of trees ; but the kernels of fruits yield a coal 
confiderably more foft and mellow, eafily crumbling between 
the fingers intoa fine meal, That the Frankfort black is 
no other than a vegetable coal, appeared, from its burning 
ona red-hot iron, like charcoal powder, into white afhes, 
and from the afhes, like common vegetable afhes, being plen- 
tifully diffoluble by the vitriolic acid into a hitterifh liquor, . 
while the afhes of animal fubftances-are very fparingly 
affe€ted by that acid, and form with it a compound of a 
different kind of tate. 

This black makes the principal ingredient in the roiling- 
prefs printers’ ink, which fee. It is ordinarily brought from 
Frankfort, Mentz, or Strafbourg, either in lumps or powder. 
That made in France is more valued than that of Germany. 

Brack gla/s.. See Guass. 

Brack, Aarts, that which remains in the retort after ex- 
tracting the fpirit, falt, and oil of hartfhorn. This refidue 
being ground up with water, makes a black. not much in- 
ferior to that of ivory. : 

Brack, Jndian. See Indian Ink. 

Brack, ivory, is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordina-- 
rily between two crucibles well luted; which, being thus 
rendered perfectly black, and in feales, is ground in water, 
and made into troches, or little cakes, ufed by the painters; 
as alfn by the jewellers to blacken the bottom or ground of 
the collets, wherein they fet diamonds to give them their 
teint or foil. Some recommend foaking the chips or fhav- 
ings of ivory in hot linfeed oil, before it 1s charred. 

There are particular machines and contrivances for burn- 
ing the ivory for thefe purpofes, by which the colour is. 
rendered more beautiful than that of the coal which remains! 
in the diftillation. Neumann. 

The goodnefs of ivory-black, which is the fineft of all the 
charcoal blacks, may be perceived by its fulnefs, without 
a blue cat; and by the finenefs of the powder. 
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In the manufadture of this black much impofition is 
practifed, fo that what is generally fold under this name is 
no other than the coal of common bones. Being applied to 
coarfe purpofes, and fold at a low price, it is very grofsly 
levigated by the hand or horfe-mills which are employed in 
grinding the bones, and fo much adulterated with charcoal 
duft, which gives it a blue caft, that it is wholly exploded 
from delicate ufes, and lamp-black, though inferior with 
regard to the purity and clearnefs of the black colour, fub- 
ftituted for it. 

The following recipe is given in the Handmaid to the 
Arts (vol. i. p. 140.) for preparing it in perfection, ‘Take 
plates, chips, or fhavings of ivory, and foak them in hot lin- 
feed oil ; or, if filings are mere eafily procured, they may be 
ufed moittened with the hot oil. Put them into a veffel, 
which will bear the fire, covering them with a fort of lid 
made of clay and fand; which fhould be dried, and the 
cracks repaired before the veffel be put isito the fire. Let 
this veffel be placed in a tobacco-pipe maker’s or potter’s 
furnace, or any other fuch fire; and let it remain there 
during one of their heats. When it istaken out, the ivory 
willbe properly burnt ; and mutt be afterwards thoroughly 
well levigated on the {tone with water, or to have it per- 
fe&ly good, be alfo wafhed over. The ivory may be con- 
veniently burnt ina calcining or fubliming furnace. 

An opake deep black for water colours is made by grind- 
ing ivory-black with gum-water, or with the liquor which 
fettles from the whites of eggsafter they have been fuffered 
to ftand a little. Some ufe gum water and the whites of eggs 
together, and they fay, that a {mall addition of the latter 
makes the mixture flow more freely from the pencil, and 
improves its gloffinefs. It may be obferved, however, that 
though ivory-black makes the deepelt colour in water, as 
well as in oil-painting, yet it is uot on this account always 
to be preferred to other black pigments. A deep jet-black 
colour is feldom wanted in painting; and in the lighter 
fhades, whether obtained by diluting the black with white 
bodies, or by applying it thinon a white ground, the parti- 
cular beauty of the ivory-black is in a great meafure loft. 

Brack, /amp, or lam Brack, originally perhaps the foot 
eollected from lamps, is generally prepared by melting and 
purifying refin or pitch in iron veffels ; then fetting fire to it 
under a chimney, or other place made for the purpofe, lined 
a-top with fheep-fkins, or thick linen cloth, to receive the 
vapour or {moke, which is the black : in which manner they 
prepare vaft quantities of it at Paris. In England confider- 
able quantities are prepared, particularly at the turpentine- 
houfes, fromthe dregs and refufe parts of the refinous mat- 
ters which are there manufatured ; but the greatelt part is 
brought from Germany, Sweden, and Norway. Its prepara- 
tion is defcribed in the Swedifh Tranfactions for 1754, as a 
procefs dependent on the manufacture of common refin.— 
The impure refinous juice, colleéted from incifions made in 
pines and fir-trees, is boiled down, with a little water, and 
ttrained, whilft hot, through a bag: the dregs and pieces 
of bark, left in the ftrainer, are burnt ina low oven, from 
which the fmoke is conveyed, through a long paflage, into 
a {quare chamber, having an opening in the top, in which 
is faftened a large fack, made of fleafy or thin-woven woolly 
ftuff; the foot, or lamp-black, concretes partly in the 
chamber, from which it is {wept out once in two or three 
days, and partly in the fack, which is now and then gently 
ftruck upon, both for fhaking down the foot, and for clear- 
ing the interftices between the threads, fo 4s to procure a 
fufficient draught of air through it. The more curious 
artifts prepare lamp-black for the nicer purpofes, by hanging 
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a large copper pan over the flame of a lamp with a long wick, 
fupplied with more oil than can be perfeétly confumed, fo as 
to receive its f{moke. Soot colleéted in like manner from 
fir.and other woods, by burning imall pieces of them ffowly 
under a copper pan, is of a deeper black colour than fuch 
as is obtained from the fame kinds of wood in a common 
chimney, and little inferior to that of oils. The foot of 
mineral bitumens, in this clofe way of burning, appears to 
be of the fame qualities with thofe of woods, oils, and refins. 
In fome parts of Germany, it is faid, great quantities of 
good lamp-black are prepared from a fort of pit-coal. 

The goodnefs of lamp-black lies in the fulnefs of the 
colour, and in its being free from duft or other impurities. 
The lightnefs of the fubftance furnifhes the means of dif- 
covering any adulteration, if to a great degree ; as the bodies 
with which lamp-black is fubje€t to be fophiftieated, are all 
heavier in a contiderable proportion. 

This fubftance is ufed on various occafions, particularly 
in the printers’ ink} for which it is mixed with oils of tur 
pentine and linfeed, all boiled together. 

It muft be obferved, that this black takes fire very readily, 
and when on fire is very difficultly extinguifhed: the beit 
method of putting it out is with wet linen, hay, or ftraw ; 
for water alone will not do it. 

A glafs tube clofely filled with lamp-black has been found 
to.conducta confiderable charge of eleGtricity inttantaneoufly, 
and with fearce any explofion, Buta coating of this fub- 
flance, mixed with tar or oil, is a perfect non-conduétor, 
and has proved a prefervative from lightning, by repelling 
the eleGric matter from thofe parts of the mafts of fhips 
which have been covered with it. 

Ruffian lamp-black is prepared from the foot of fir, and is 
collected at Ochta near St. Peterfburg, Mofcow, Archangel, 
and other places, in little wooden huts, from refinous fir 
wood, and the unétuous bark of birch, hy means of an 
apparatus uncommonly fimple, confifling of pots without: 
bottoms, fet one upon another, and isfold very cheap. It 
is three or four times more heavy, thick, and un@tuous, 
than that kind of painters’ black which the Germans call 
‘‘ kienrahm,’? and which is called in Ruffia ** Holland’s 
black.” For an account of the {pontaneous accenfion of - 
Ruffian fir-black, impregnated with hemp-oil, fee Spon- 
taneous INFLAMMATION. 

A mineral lamp-black may be procured from pit-coal, or 
any kind of mineral or foffil coal, by preferving the blackeft 
particles of the f{moke ariling from it in ignition. Mr. Wm. 
Row of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne obtained a patent in 1798 
for his method of manufacturing this kind of lamp-black. 
See the fpecification in the Repertory of the Arts, &c. 
vol. x. p. 81. 

Brack paint. See Paint. 

Brack fand. See Sanv. 

Brack fealing wax. See Wax. ; oa 

Brack, foot, or chimney, isa poor colour; but ready for 
painting black draperies in oil. The foot blacks are in 
general much fofter and of a more yielding texture than 
thofe of the charcoal kind, and require much lefs grinding, 
for uniting them with oily, watery, or fpirituous liquors, 
into a {mooth ma{s; of fome of them a part is diffolved by 
water, or {pirits of wine, while none of the charcoal blacks 
have been found to contain any thing diffoluble. This 
foluble matter of foots, however, is not black like the in- 
diffoluble parts; and in this particular, as well as in the 
colour of the entire mafs, different forts of foot differ from one 
another. ‘Thus the foot of pit-coal colle€ted in common 
chimneys, of itfelf rather greyith black than of a full black, 
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being infufed feparately in rectified fpirit of wine, and in 
water, tinged the former of a tranfparent reddifh colour, and 
the latrer of a paler reddifh; while the deeper black foot of 
wood gave, both to ipirit and to water, an opake, dark 
brawn. Sze Soot. 

Brack, Spanifb, fo called, becaufe firft invented by the 
Spaniards, and moft of it bought from them, is no other 
than burnt cork ufed in various works, particularly among 
painters. 

Brack flains. See Srarnine. 

Brack warnifo. Sce VARNISH. 

Brack vegetable juice. Sze ANACARDIUM. 1 

Brack 42, Waltham,in Law, a name commonly diftin- 
guithing the ftatute of g Geo. I. ¢. 22. beeaufe it was oce 
cafioned by the devaftations committed near Waltham’ in 
Effex, by perfons in difguife, or with their faces blacked. 
By this ftatute it is enacted, that perfons hunting, armed 
and difgufed, and killing or ftealing deer, or robbing war- 
rens, or ftealing fifh out of any river; &c. or any perfons 
unlawfully hunting in his maj-fty’s foretts, &c. or breaking 
down the head of any fith-pond, or killing, &c. of cattle, 
or cutting down trees, or fetting fire to houfe, barn, or wood, 
or fhooting at any perfon, or fending letters, either anony- 
mous, or figned with a H&titious name, demanding mon-y, 
&c. or re{cuing fuch offenders, are guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. This act is made perpetual by 31 Geo. II. 
c. 42. See farther 6 Geo. II. c. 37. and 27 Geo. II. 
c. 15. Blackftone’s Comm. vol. iv. p. 144. 208. 232. 
244. The milder punifhment inflitted by ftat. 16 Geo. ILI. 
c. 30. againft deer-fealers, has been thought a virtual re- 
peal of the punithment of the biack act above-recited. 
Leach’s Hawk. P.C. i. c. 49. § 7. 

Brack bay, in Geography, a bay on the fouth-caft coaft 
of Labrador. N.- lat. 51°30’. W. long. 56° 20’. 

Brack Lear, in Zoology. See Ursus Arcros. 

Brack-bellied darter, and Buacx-bellied anhinga of La- 
tham, in Ornithology, is Plotus Melanogafler of Gmelin. 

Brack-bellied grofeeak of Browa’s Lliuttrations, is Loxia 
afra of Gmelin. 

Buack-bellied green humming-bird of Edwards; Buack- 
bglied American humming-bird of Bancroft; and Brack. 
bellied humming-bird of Latham, are all the fame bird ; name- 
ly, Trochilus holofericeus of Linn. and Gmel. 

Brack-berry, in Botany. See Runus. 

Brack Jilled auk of molt Englith writers, in Ornithology, 
is Alca pica of Linn, Syft. Nat. and Fabricius. 

Brack-billed tropic bird, fo named in Latham’s Synopfis, 
is Phatton melanorhynchos of Gmelin. 

Brack-billed whiflling duck of Sloane and Brown’s Ja- 
maica, is called nas arborea by Gmelin. 

Brack-bird. The proper acceptation of this word among 
the Englith writers of the prefent time, is very clearly un- 
derftood ; the Zurdus merula of Linneus and other natu- 
ralifts being alone implied. The earlier ornithologilts of 
this country are much lets precife in the application of this 
word: with them, birds of the fame natural order were 
fometimes called black-birds, becaufe they bear a remote 
refemblance to the common fpecies moft familiarly known 
by that name, as we fiad, for inftance, in the two kinds of 
turdus, torquatus, and rofeus, both of which are called, in 
a general manner, black-birds, white-ringed black-birds, 
rofe-coloured black-birds and the tike. Thus far, in- 
deed, there exifted a ftriking natural affinity between the 
fpecies, becaufe they all belong to the fame natural 
order, and were, in reality, of the family they called 
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merula, which feems to have been confidere® in certain ine 
{tances fynonymous with black-bird. But all the early 
writers did not confine themfelves to fuch minute diftinc- 
tions as the generic charaéter afforded: the dlach-bird 
(razor-billed} of Catefby, being, for example, of a very dif. 
fimilar genus to that of our common black-bird ; namely, 
the crotophaga of modern writers. Again, the Jlack-bird 
(red-breafted Indian) of Willughby, is one of the oriolus; 
the black-bird (red-breafted) of Edwards, belongs to the 
tanagra; and the b/ack-bird, or Chinef Jflarling of the fame 
author, is a gracu/a. Birds of the {parrow, titmoufe, and 
other kinds, altogether remote from the former, were alfo: 
called occafionally black-birds. We may, therefore, eafily 
perceive that the word black-bird was an indefinite term, 
applied, forthe molt part, to thofe birds whofe plumage ts 
of a black colour, without regard to the natural order to 
which they ought to have been referred, although fome- 
times employed to exprefs only that which we fill difting 
guith by the name of black-bird. See Turpus Meauta. 

Brack-book of the Exchequer, Eagle, Hellebore, Money, 
Order, Star. See the feveral articles. 

Brack-looks, a name given to thofe which treat of ne- 
cromancy, or, as fome call it, nigromancy. 

The black-book of the Enghth monatteries, was a detail 
of the f{eandalous enormities praétifed in religious houfes, 
compiled by order of the vifitors under king Henry VIII. 
to black-n them, and thus haften their diffolution. 

Buack-breafled grebe of Latham, in Oraithology, is 
Colymbus thomenfis of Gmelin. 

Brack-breajled grofoeak of Latham, is Loxia Americana 
of Gmelin. 

Brack-breafted humming-bird of Latham, is fpoken of by 
Buffon under the name of Hauffe col vert ; Gmelin calls it 
Trochilus gramineus. 

Brack-breafled Indian plover of Edwards, is a variety of 
Cuaraprius Spinosus of Gmelin. The female of this 
bird is cailed by Edwards the /pur-winged plover, a name 
retained by Latham for both fexes. In Ruffel’s Aleppo it 
is called the lapwing. 

Bracx-breafted thrufh. 
momeus of Gmelin, 
birds, 

Bracx-breafled titmoufe of Latham,- is Parus afer of 
Gmelin. 

Biack-breafled woed-pecker of Latham, is Picus mulids 
color of Gmein.  — 

Brack-lulfinch of Albin, like Pyrrhula nigra of Briffon, 
and Bouvrevil noir of Bufton, is nothing more than an acciden- 
tal variety of the common bulfinch, or Loxia pyrrhula of 
Latin writers. The bulfinch occurs fometimes of a white 
colour, as well as black or dufky. 

Brack-bulfiich, (Litt) of Catefby and Albin, and 
Brack grofbeak of Latham, is Loxia nigra of Gmelin. 

Biack-canker, in Agriculture, a difeafe in turnip and other 
crops, produced by a fpecies of caterpillar deftroying their 
leaves. 

It i3 obferved by Mr. Young, in the fecond volume of the 
Annals of Agriculture, that * thefe infects were effectually 
deftroyed by Mr, Coke, at Holkham, in Norfolk, by turn- 
ing a number of ducks among the turnips when injured by 
infe&ts. On the 16th of July, fays he, they were turned 
into thirty-three acres, having water at one corner of the 
field, and, in five days, they cleared the whole moft com- 
pletely, marching at laft through the field on the hunt, 
eyeing the leaves on both fides with great care to devour 
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every ong. they could fee, and filling their erops feveral 
times inthe day. The ducks, after having faved about 
fixty pounds’ worth of turnips, were fent to the poultry 
yard,” With this view, it has been fuggetted by Mr. 
Middleton in his “ Survey of the county of Middlefex,” 
that this fort of poultry may often be kept with advantage 
by the farmer. 

Brack-canons, in Ecclefiaftical Hi/tory, a name given to 
the reguiar canens of St. Avguitine, who wore a black man- 
tle over their furplice, by way of diftin¢tion from the Pre: 
monfratenfes. h 

Buack-cap of the Englifh, in Ornithology, the MMotacilla 
atricapilla of Linnzus. The fame name is given likewife 
to the marfh titmoufe. Parus palufiris of Linn, and the d/ack- 
headed gull, Larus atricilla ot Gmelin. 

Bracx-cap of Ceylon, or Ceylon black-cap, the name of 
Motacilla xeylonica of Gmelin, in Brown’s Illuftration of 
Nar. Hilt. 

Brack: capped humming-bird of Latham, and Long-tailed 
black-cap humming-bird of Edwards and Bancroft, are Tro- 
chilus polytmus of Gmelin. 

Brack-capped king’s-fifber of Latham, is Aledo atricapilla 
of Linn. 

~Bracx-capped lory, the Englifh name given by Latham 
to the Gmelinian pfittacus lory. This is the firlt black-cap 
lory of Edwards. 

Brack-capped manakin of Edwards and Latham, is Pipra 
manacus of Gmelin. 

Bracx-cape, in Geography, lies on the ealt coaft of New- 
foundiand, S. E. from cape St. Francis. 

Bracx-cattle, in Agriculture, a f{mall, hardy breed of cat- 
tle, moftly of a black colour, occupying the high or more 
mountainous diftri@s in the northern parts of the ifland. 
They are covered with a long clofe coat of hair, of much 
the fame kind as the polled and long horned breeds. ‘They 
feed readily in the rich paftures in the fouthern parts of the 
kingdom, where large quantities of them are annually driven 
and fed for fale in the London and other markets. ‘Their 
beef is generally of a fine grain, well marbled, and of a 
good flavour ; but fometimes not fo fine and bright in its 
external appearance as that of other forts of cattle, 
being occafionally, except when made very fat, fpotted with 
black, even upon the choiceft parts. From their property 
of becoming quickly fat, and not being of great weight, 
they feem well adapted to the low, rich, grazing diftriéta in 
the fouthern counties, where the lands are liable to be 
poached and injured by the heavier breeds of cattle. They 
feldom weigh more than from twenty to thirty ftone each, 
though fome particular ones have become confiderably 
heavier. See CATTLE and Live-STock. 

Biacx-cheeked eagle, of Latham’s Synopfis, in Ornithology, 
ig Falco Americanus of Gmelin. 

Brack-cheeked thrufh of Latham, is Turdus nigerrimus of 
Gmelin. ‘ 

Buack-chin grebe of Pennant, &c. Colymbus lebridicus of 
Gmelin. 

Braex-cock of Pennant, Latham, Donovan, &c. is Tetrao 
tetrix of Linneus. The fame bird is alfo7well known by the 
name of black-game, or black-grous. 

Biack-cockatoo of Latham, and Great black cockatoo of 
Edwards, is called by Buffon Kakatoes noir, and by Gmelin 
Pfitacus aterrimus. 

Biack-collared finch of Latham, is Fringilla Abyfinica of 
Gonelin. 4 

Buack-crowned bunting of Latham, 1s Emberiza atricapilla 
ef Gmelin, 
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pag neen manakin of Latham, is Pipra atricapille 

Bracx-crowned oriole, the Englifh name of Oriolus Mexi« 
canus of Linn. in Latham’s ‘* Synopfis of Birds.” 

Buack-crowned plover of Ar&. Zool. is Charadrius atri- 
capillus of Gmelin. 

; Buack-crowned fbrike of South America is Lanius Ames 
ricanus of Gmelin. 

Brack-crowned ‘anager of Latham, is Zanagra melanidere 
of Gmelin, Pika 

Brack-Jndian~cuckow of Edwards, is Cuculus niger of 
Linn. 

Buiack-diver, or fcoter, of Englith ornithologifts, is Anas 
nigra of Linn. Fn. Suec. 

Buacx-dolphin, in Agriculture, a {mall infe& which is fres 
quently very deftru&tive to bean, turnip, and fome other 
crops. Where beans are attacked with thefe infects, the belt 
remedy probably is, as foon as they are firft perceived, to 
ee ore pe means of a fcythe, as they are found ta 
make their firft lodgments, principally in thofe 
Des See Fry a cena ‘ a 

Lack duck of Latham and other writers, in Ornitholow 
is called by Edwards the great black duck from Haden” 
This is a very diftin& fpecies from the black duck of Ray 
and Willughby, and velvet duck of modern naturalifts, 
Gmelin calls it Anas per/picillata. ; 
I Sane be black duck of Ray and Willughby, 
is the velvet duck of later Englifh authors, an 
the Linnzan Fauna Giese pea ae aan 

Brack eagle, in Heraldry, an order of knighthood infti« 
tuted in Pruffia, by Biel I. 14th oneeee Be 
enfign of the order is a gold crofs of eight points, ena- 
melled blue; in the centre whereof are the letters F. R: 
in cypher, and in the four angles the eagle of Pruffia, ena- 
melled black. On collar days, it is worn pendant to a rich 
collar of gold, compofed of round pieces of gold, each ena- 
melled with four cyphers of the letters F.R.; in the centre 
of the piece is fet a large diamond, and over each cypher a 
sean eter ie te intermixed with eagles dif- 
played, enamelle ack alternately, and holding i i 
claws thunderbolts of gold. i ene, 

The crofs of the order is worn, on ordinary days, pendant 
to a broad, orange-coloured ribbon, acrofs the left fhoulder 
The knights have embroidered on the left breaft of their 
coats a {tar of filver, like that of the enfign of the order, in 
the centre of which is an eagle difplayed black, holding in 
his dexter claw, a chaplet of laurel, and in the other a 
thunderbolt, with the motto Suum cuigue round it. See 
Pate of Heraldry. ; 

Brack-eagle of Willughby, in Ornithology, i q 
inked of Buffon, and Falco shtick of Gaclin. var 

LACcK-ears, or Buack-eared lynx, in Zoology, ca 
the Perfian lynx, and Black-eared cat, is Ag Sided FE 
Siyah guj ot Charleton, and Caracal of Buffon. Gmelin 
mentions this animal under the name of Felis caracal. See 
Caracat, and Sican Gus. 

Brack-earth, in Agriculture, that kind of earth or mould 
which contains a large portion of carbonaceous or veges 
so pabipeter in its compofition. Soils of this fort are capa- 

eof producing moft forts of grain and oth 
crops ababdheeed See Soi, att a eae 

Buack-eunuchs, in the Cuflom of Eaftern Nations, are 
Ethiopians caftrated, to whom their princes commonly coms 

a re See Eunucnu. 

LACK-eye, in Botany, a name given to the i 
which the Romans called hilum. Ste Gaur oe aor 
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Bracs-eye, Aypo/phogma, in Medicine, a fuffufion of blood 
onthe éunica adnata, turning livid, occafioned by a blow. 
See EccuyMasis. 

Bracx-fased, Lunting of Latham, in Ornithology, is Em- 
$eriza guelea of Gmelin. : 

Brack-faced finch of the Arétic Zoclogy is Fringilla 
crifata of Gmelin. 

Brack-faced ibis of Latham, is Tantalus melanopis of 
Gmelin. 

Bracx-j/h, in Ichthyology, the name under which Silurus 
anguillaris 1s dc{cribed in Ruffel’s ‘* Hit. of Aleppo.” 
This tifh has a fingle dorfal fin containing feventy rays, and 
eight beards at the mouth, namely, two on the upper lip, 
four on the lower one, and two on each fide of the mouth. 
There is likewife a kind of perch mentioned by Borlafe as 
deing found in-the rivers of Cornwall, which he calls the 
black fifh. Pennant {peaks of it on the authority of that 
writer; and Gmelin, after him, gives it as a f{pecies with 
fome doubt. This fpecies meant by Borlafe is certainly 
ambizuous. See Perca Nicra. 

Brack-fy, in Agriculture, an infe& of the beetle trike, 
that often commits great devaftation among turnip and other 
crops, deltroying the young plants, by feeding upon theic 
feed-leaves the moment they are protruded and appear above 
ground. Different remedies have been propofed for the 
prevention of the deftruétive ravages of this infe& on turnips, 
but few of them have been attended with much fuccefs. The 
beft method is probably, that of fowing the feed at fuch a 
feafon, and under fuch circumftances, as that its early vege- 
tation may be quick and uninterrupted, and thereby allow 
little time for the infe&ts to feed upon the plants, before 
they become in broad leaf, and capable of relfifting its in- 
jurious attacks. See Fry and Turnips. 

Brack-fly-catcher of Latham, in Ornithology, is Mufcicapa 
luzonienfis of Gmelin. 

Brack-fore/?, mountains of, in Geography, called in Ger- 
man Schwartzwald, extend from near Neuenburg, in the 
territories of Wurtemburg, fouth to the four foreft towns on 
the Rhine. he fouthern part is called the high, and the 
northern the lower foreft; the length being about 80 Britifh 
miles. To the eaft the Necker may be confidered as a 
boundary, and the breadth may be computed at about 20 
Britih miles, The eaftern part prefents a gradual elevation, 
while the weftern exhibits precipitous fummits to the in- 
habitants of Baden and Alface. The appellation feems 
to be derived from the thick dark forefts with which the 
afcents are clothed, Befides pafturage, the inhabitants, 
partly fubje& to Auftria, and partly to Wurtemburg, 
derive advantage from the refin of the pines, and the 
timber, of which they make all kinds of utenfils. Some 
parts are cultivated by {preading branches of pine, covered 
with fod, which, being burnt, affords an excellent manure, 
that prepares the ground for four abundant harvefts. A 
branch of the black mountains {preads eaft trom near Sulz, 
on the Necker, towards the county of Octingen, being 
more than Go miles in length. ‘This chain is called the 
Alb, and fometimes the Suabian Alps. Bufching traces 
this ridge from the north-eaft, the fource of the Brenz, to 
the weft of the Nerefheim, by Wifenfteiz, wherethe moun- 
tains arehigheft. Thence they turn north-weft to Gutten- 
berg, and weft to Neiffen, whence they pafs by Hohen- 
zollern to the Necker, then bend fouth and weft between 
that river andthe Danube. Bufching adds, that as this 
chain rifes infenfibly at Konigfbrown north-eatt, fo it gradu- 
ally terminates at Ebingen fouth-welt. The principal fummits 
are in the north and welt of the ridge; and the forefts are 


chiefly beech ; while the open fpaces fupply pafturage for 
numerous flocks of fheep. Of thefe two extenlive ridges of 
mountains, the Black Foreft and the Alb, a confiderable 
portion pervades the duchy of Wurtemburg ; and near Stut- 
gard, the capital, are the mountaios of Boyferfteig, Wein- 
iteig, and Hafenfteig. The conftituent parts of thefe ex- 
tenfive ridges have been little detailed ; but a great part ia 
calcareous, as they fupply excellent marbles. Near Fru- 
denttadt, in the black mountains, are mines of filver and 
copper. 

Buack-footed pinguin, or penguin, leffer pinguin, cape pine 
guin, Fc. in Ornithology, are different Englifh names of an 
individual {pecies of AprENopyTA in the works of Edwards, 
Latham, &c. Gmelin names this bird fpecifically demerfa. 

Brack-fox, in Zoology. See Canis Lycaon. 

Buack-fronted flycatcher of Latham, in Ornithology, is 
Mufcicapa nigrifrons of Gmelin. 

Brack-fryers, in Ecclefiaflical Hifory, a name given to 
the Dominican order, called alfo Predicants and Preaching 
fryers ; in France, Facobins. 

Brack-game, in Ornithology. See Buacx-Cock. 

Brack-gra/s, in Agriculture, a {pecies of American grafs, 
growing in meadows which border on tide-rivers, well fupplied 
alfo.with frefh water; fora mixture both of freth and falt 
water feems to be neceflary for its prolific vegetation. Its 
feeds are fmall, like thofe of tobacco; its colour a deep 
green ; and it affords from three to four tons of hay by the 
acre. This kind of grafs thrives beft ona clay or ftrong 
loam; nor is the vicinity of falt water abfolutely neceffary, 
The feeds have been lately brought over into England, and 
diftributed for trial in proper foils. 

Buiack-grofbeak of Edwards, in Ornithology, and the 
Angola grofoeak of Latham are the fame ; Loxia angoknfis 
of Gmelin.—O1/. The black grofbeak of Latham is another 
bird ; Loxia nigra of Gmelin. 

Brack-guillemot of Pennant and other Englifh writers of 
the prefent times, is the Greenland dove, or fea-turtle of Albin, 
Ray, Willughby, and Colymbus grylle of Linneus. 

Burack-headed bunting of Latham, is Emberiza melanoce- 
phala of Scopoli. 

Brack-headed creeper of Latham, and the Green black-cap 
Jiy-catcher of Bancroft, are of the fame fpecies, the latter 
being only a variety of the firft. Linnzus calls this kind 
Motacilla fpiza. 

Brackx-headed duck of Shaw’s travels, has been fince 
named the Damiatta duck by Latham, and Anas Damiatica 
by Gmelin in the Linn. Syft. Nat—The variety of Anas 
bofchas, or wild duck, called nigra, from having the head and 
collar black, might be alfo called the d/ack-headed duck. 

Brack-headed finch of Latham, is Fringilla melanocephala of 
Gmelin. 

Briacx-headed fly-catcher, of Ar&tic Zoology: anc black-cap 
Jiy-catcher of Cateiby, is the mufcicapa fufca of Gmelin. 

Buack-headed grofbeak of Latham, 1s /oxia erythromelas of 
Gmelin. 

Brack-headed gull, the Englifh name of /arus rubicundus. 
The fame bird is alfo called the pewet black-cap, or fea crow, 
by Ray and Willughby. 

Brack-headed Indian ierus of Albin and Edwards, is 
Slurnus luteolus of the tenth edition of the Linn. Syit. Nat. 
and oriolus melanocephalus of Gmelin. 

Brack-headed nut-hatch, a variety of the common nut- 
batch found in Carolina and Jamaica. Buffon and Ard. 
Zool. Sitta Europea of Gmelin. 

Buiack-headed plover of Latham, is charadrius melanoce- 
phalus of Gmelin, 
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Brack-headed fhrike, a {pecies of Janius, fo called by 
Latham : it is the Janius melanocephalus of Gmelin. 

Brack and fpotted heath-cock of Edwards, and /potted 
grous of Pennant and Latham, are fetrac canadenfis of Gmelin. 
—OL/. There is another black and fpotted heath-cock 
fizured alfo by Edwards, pl. 71, which, in the 12th edition 
of the Linnzan Syst. Naté is called tetrag canace. 

Buacx heron of Latham, is the ardea atra of Gmelin. 

Biack-hooded wheat-car of Latham, is motacilla pileata of 
Gmelin. 

Brack-humming-bird; the Linnean, trechilus niger is fo 
named in the Synopfis of Latham. 

Brack jacana; thejacana armata nigra of Briffon, and parra 
sigra of Gmelin, bears this name in Latham’s Synopfis. 

Buiacx-jack, or Blend, is a mineral, called alfo falfe galena 
and blinde, &c. 

Buiack-jawed warbler of Latham, in Ornithology, is mo- 
tacilla nigrirofris of Gmelin. 

Buack-ifand, in Geography, an ifland near the coaft of 
America, belonging to the {tate of Rhode ifland. N. lat. 
41? 7’. W. long. 71° 35% 

Brack iffands, iflands near the eaft coaft of Labrador. 
N. lat. 41° 8’. W. long. 56° 30. 

Brack kite, or black-gled of Sibba'd, is falco ater of 
Gmelin, and milvus niger of Brifflon.—Od/. Gmelin mentions 
a black variety of falco communis under the fpecific name of 
ater; it was previoufly defcribed by Edwards under the 
name of black hawk or falcon. 

Brack /and, in Agriculture, a name given to a fort of 
foil which has a greyifh black caft. This fort of f-il, though 
pale when dry, always blackens by means of rain ; and when 
ploughed up at fuch times, it fticks to the plough fhare ; 
and the more it is wrought the muddier and darker-coloured 
it appears. Thefe forts of land, when fomewhat rich, yet 
porous, light but {vfficiently tenacious, are good both for 
corn and grafs; but as they are moftly fituated in bottoms, 
the wetnets often {poils them for corn ; but when they are 
dry, they are extraordinarily fruitful, efpecially for barley ; 
they alfo bear good wheat crops. When they are very rich, 
they may, if a deep mould, be planted with liquorice, or fown 
with hemp, woad, cole, or rape, madder, and other fimilar 
plants, that belt fuit fuch lands; and afterwards with corn, 
when fome of their fertility is expended. They are capable 
of bearing excellent clover crops. The beft manure for 
thefe foils is chalk or lime, where it can be procured. 

Brack Jark, in Ornithology. A\bin defcribes an accidental 
variety of the cammon lark, a/auda arven/is, under this name, 
in the third volume of his Hiftory of Birds. ; 

Brack lead, in Mineralogy. Fc. See LEavand PrumBAco. 

Brack /eather, in the Manufadures, is that which has 
pafled the curriers’ hands, where from the ruffet as it was 
left by the tanners, it is become black, by having been 
fcowered and rubbed three times on the grain-fide with 
copperas-water. 

Brack /egs, a name given in Leicefterfhire to a difcafe 
frequent among calves and fheep. It is a kind of jelly, 
which fettles in their legs, and often in the neck, between 
the fkin and flefh. f 

Brack /egs, an appellation given to thofe gamblers and 
fharpers who prey upon the ignorance and credulity of in- 
experienced and unfufpeéting perfons of property, with 
whom they contrive to affociate, and who fubfift in diffipa- 
tion and luxury on the fpoils acquired by deception and 
fraud, in a variety of games and {ports which they frequent 
for this purpofe. They are jultly denominated the peft of 


civilized fociety, and fhould be fhunned by thofe who have. 


any concern for their property or reputation, as the molt: 
dangerous and deftructive enemies. 

Buack fick, in Geography, lies in Weftmorland county, 
Pennfylvania, about 36 miles eaft of Pittfburg. 

Buack lory, of Latham, in Ornithology, is pfittacus nove: 
Guinee of Gmelin. 

Brack mail, in Englife Antiquity, a certain rate of mos 
ney, corn, cattle, or other matter, anciently paid by the 
inhabitants of towns in Weftmorland, Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, and Durham, to diverfe perfons inhabiting: 
on or near the borders, being men of name, and allied with: 
others in thofe parts, known to be great robbers and {poil- 
takers; in order to be by them freed and protected from 
any pillage. Prohibited as felony, by 43 El. c. 13. 

The origin of this word is much contefted, yet there ts 
groued to hold the word b/ack to be here a corruption of 
blank or white, and confequently to fignify 2 rent paid in 
a {mall copper coin called d/anks. This may receive fome 
light from a phrafe ftill ufed in Picardy, where, fpeaking of 
a perfon who has not a fingle halfpenny, they fay, 7 7» a 
pas une blanque maille. The term is alfo ufed for rents 
referved in work, grain, or bafer money, which were called 
“* reditus nigra”? im contradiftin@tion to the blanch farms, 
© reditus albi.”” 

Buack martin, or /wift of the Englifh, in Ornithology, 
is the Airundo apus of Latin writers. 

Brack monks, in Ecclefiaftical Het/lory, a denomination 
given to the BenediGtins, called in Latin aigyi monachi, or 
nigromonachi; fometimes ordo nigrorum, the order of blacks. 

Brack mountains, in Geography. See Buack- Foreft. 
This is alfo a denomination given to an extenfive ridge of 
mountains in Seuth-Wales, feparating the boundaries of 
the counties of Glamorgan and Brecknock; covered in 
fummer with black-cattle and fheep. 

Buiack-necked quail of Latham, in Ornithology, is tetrae 
aigricollis of Gmelin, ; 

Brack.necked /wan of Pennant and Latham, ftands under 
the name of avas nigricollis in the Gmelinian edition of: 
Syft. Nat. 

Brack-necked ihrufe of Latham, is turdus nigricollis of 
Gmelin. 

Brack ne/s, in Geography, a foul point on the coaft of: 
ae and in the Englifh channel, four leagues W. from. 

alais. 

Back oats, in Agriculture, a fpecies of oats- much cul- 
tivated in the northern parts of England, and efteemed a 
very hearty food for horfes. See Oars. 

Brack oriole, of the ArGic Zoclogy, and Latham’s 
Synopfis, in Ornithology, is the t@erus niger of Briffon, and : 
oriolus niger of Linn, and Gmel. 

Buack oriole (Lefer), the Englifh name of oriolus minors 
in Latham’s Synoplis. 

Brack ofrich of Brown’s Iluftrations, &c. is /Pruthio : 
camelus of Scopoli, Gmelin, &c. 

Bracx parrot of Latham, and d/aek parrot of Madagafcar, 
and of Edwards, are the fame; the p/ittacus niger of Gmelin. 

Brack petrel of Latham, and great black petrel of Edwards, , 
ftands under the name of procellaria equinodialis in Gmelin’s 
edition of the Linn. Syft. Nat. 

Brack poll warbler. of Latham, is motacilla firiata of 
Gmelin. 

Brack point, and blue point, in Geography, capes of- 
America, within thofe of Elizabeth and Porpoife, in the 
diftri& of Maine. 

Brack point, is alfo a point on the weft coaft of Africa, 
between cape Cavallos, and cape Palmas.—Alfo, a point 
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§. E. from cape Chidley, the north poiat of the Labrador 
coaft, N. lat. about 59° 20’.—Alfo, a point on the coatt of 
Spitfbergen, or Eaft Greenland. N. lat. 78° 30’. E. long. 
11° 10’. Variation 10° 42’. W. 

Bracx pool lies on the coaft of Lancafhire, about 25 
miles S. from Lancafter. The beach is a beautiful level 
fand, with an extended fea before it. This place is fre- 
quented for fummer bathing. 

Brack proceffion. in Ecclefiaftical Writers, that which is 
made in black habits, and with black enfigns and ornaments. 
See Procession. 

Antiently at Malta, there wes a black proceffion every 
Friday, where the whole clergy walked wich their faces 
covered with a bleck veil. 

Brack rail of Latham, in Ornithology, is the rallus niger 
of Gmelin. 

Brack rat, in Zoology. 
mon rat. 

Brack red-tail of Latham, in Ornithology, is the mota- 
cilla airata of Gmelin. 

Brack vents. See Brack mail. 

Brack River, in Geography, an appellation applied to 
two {mall rivers, in Vermont, America; one falling into 
Connecticut river, at Springfield, and the other running 
north into lake Memphremagog.—Alfo a river in New 
York, which interiocks with Canada creek, and runs north- 
weft into Iroquois river, navigable with boats 60 miles.— 
Alfo, a long river, which rifesin Virg:nia, and pafles fouth- 
eafterly into Nottaway river, in North Carolina. 

Brack River, a Britifh fettlement at the mouth of the 
Tinto river, 20 leagues to the eaft of cape Honduras, the 
only harbour on the coaft of Terra Firma, from the ifland 
of Rattan to cape Gracias a Dios; and for more than fixty 
years it was the refuge of the logwood cutters, when the 
Spaniards drove them from the foreft of Eaft Yucatan. 
This occafioned adventurers of different defcriptions to fettle 
here, where the coaft is fandy, low, and {wampy; but 
higher up, near the rivers and lagoons, which are full of 
fifh, the foil is more fertile, and produces plantanes, cocoa- 
trees, maize, yams, potatoes and a variety of vegetables; 
and the paflion for drinking induced tbem to plant fugar- 
canes. ‘The forefts are fullof deer, {wine, and game. ‘The 
fhores abound with turtle, and the woods with mahogany, 
zebra-wood, farfaparilla, &c.; and the whole fettlement 
flourifhes fpontaneoufly without cultivation. 

Brack River, a river of Jamaica, which paffes through 
a level country, and isthe deepeft and largeft in the ifland, 
fo as to admit flat-bottomed boets and canoes for about 
30 miles. 

Brack Rock, arock in the mouth of Sligo harbour, in 
Ireland, which is covered about high water only, and has 
a confpicuous tower built on it that fervea as a beacon. 

Brack Rock, a Rock in the bay of Galway,in Ireland, 
about three miles weltward of Galway, which dries with 
fpring-tide only, and requires attention in navigating that 
bay. M‘Kenzie. 

Brack Rocks, rocks in the Atlantic ocean, near the welt 
coaft of Ireland, about fix miles N. W. from Saddlehead, in 
Achil ifle, and feven miles W. by S, from Blackfod point. — 
There are rocks called by the fame name in Killibeg’s bay 
and Mulroy haven, but they are lefs objeéts of attention to 
the navigator, M*‘Kenzie. 

Brack Rock, a rock near the fouth coaft of Wexford, in 
Ireland, about four miles W. by S. of Carnfore point, which 
is always above water, and may be failed round without 
dangers. M‘Kenzie. Boate. 


See Mus Rattus, or Com- 


Brack Rock, a populous village, fituate on the river 
Tawe, about a mile above Swanfea, in Glamorgarthire, 
Ssuth Wales, where are confiderable fmelting-houfes, and 
whence are exported coals, &c. 

Brack Roc lies alfo near the extreme north point of the 
ifland of Antigua, betwe*n Humphrey’s bay and Boon 
point. N, lat. 17° 5’. . W. long. 61° 58’. 

Buack-rod. See GEntLEMAN USHER of. 

Brack-row grains, in Mineralogy, a{pecies of iran-Rone, 
or ore, found in the mines about Dudley, in Stafford- 
fhire. : 

Brack Sva, in Geography. See Evxine Sea. 

Brack /beep, in Oriental Hiftory, the enfign or ftandard 
of a race of Turkmans fettied in Armenia and Mefopota-- 
mia, hence called the dynafty of the black fheep. 

Brack forike of Latham, 1n Ornithology, is lanius niger of 
Gmelin. 

Brack Mexican fifkin of Latham, is fringilla catotol of 
Gmeiin. 

Brack fRimmer of Latham, cut-water of -Ar&. Zool., 
fea crow of Eawards, are all names of the famebird; the- 
Rynchops nigra of Gmelin. 

Brack /guirrel of Catefby, is the /ciurus niger of Erxles- 
bes and Gmelin. 

Brack /fones and gems, according to Dr. Woodward, owe 
their colour toa mixture of tin in their compofition. 

Brack frrakes, arange of planks immediately above the 
wales in a fhip’s fide: they are always covered with a mix- 
ture of tar and lamp-black. 

Brack fwallow of Latham, in Ornithology, is the hirundo: 
apus dominicenfis of Briffon, and hirundo nigra of Gmelin. 

Brack /wen. A bird of this delcription inhabits Bo- 
tany Bay. Its form refemblcs that of the common white- 
fwan ; but the prevailing colour of the plumage is black, 
inftead of white; the wings are edged with white; and the 
billis red. This fpecies is deferibed by Dr. Shaw (Nat. 
Mifcell.) under the name of anas atrata. It is the black= 
Jfwan of feveral writers who have lately treated on the hif- 
tory of Botany Bay. 

Brack tail, a beacon about 3 leagues diftant from the: 
Nore in the river Thames. 

Bracx Tanager of Latham, in Ornithology, is the emberiza 
atra of the roth edition of the Linn, Syit. Nat. and ranagra 
atrata of Gmelin: 

Brack ¢ern of modern writers, is the /carecrozw of the old 
Englifh ornithologifts, and cloven-footed gull of Willughby. 
Sterna jiffipes of Britanich and Gmelin. 

Brack-thorn, in Botany, a {pecies of the prunus, which fee. . 

Brack-thorn,. in Agriculture, a {pecies of thorn well 
known, and frequently ufed in making fences, efpecially in 
expofed fituations. It is not, however, reckoned fo good 
for fences as the white-thorn, becaufe it is apt to run more 
into the ground,.and is not fo certain of growing; but 
when cut, the bufhes are much the beft, and moft Jatting of 
any, for dead hedges, or to mend gaps with. Cattle are 
not fo apt to crop fences of this kind as thofe of the 
white-thorn fort. See HepcGes. 

Briack-throated barbet of Latham, in Ornithology, is bucco 
niger of Gmelin. 

Buiack-throated bunting of the Aré&t. Zool. is emberizk- 
Americana of Gmelin. 

Buack-throated diver of Pennant and others, is the fame 
bird as Edwards calls the /peckled loon, and Willuzhby or- 
mius’s northern ducker ; Colymbus arGicus of Linneus. 

Brack-throated green fly-catcher, of Edwards’s Gleanings, 
and green warbler of Latham, the matacilla virens of Gmelin, 
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Buacn-throated tanager, of Latham, the tanagra nigricollis 
of Gmelin. 

Brack-throated manakin of Latham, the pipra nigricollis 
of Gmelin. 

Brack throaied thrufh of Latham, is turdus-ater of Gmelin. 

Brack throated warbler, of the ArGtic Zoology, is motacilla 
Canadenfis, of Gmelin. 

Buack tiger, in Zoology. See Fexis Discoror. 

Brack-tin, in Mineralogy, a denomination given to the tin- 
ove when drefled, ftamped, and wafhed ready for the blowing- 
houfe, or to be melted inta metal. Phil. Tranf. No. 69. 
p: 2110. 

It is prepared into this fate by means of beating and 
wafhing ; and when it has pafled through feveral buddies or 
wafhing-troughs, it istaken up in form of a black powder, 
like fine fand, called Llack tin. 

Brack-toed gull of Pennant, Latham, Walcot, &c. in Or- 
nithology, is the larus crepidatus of Hawkefworth and Gmeiin. 

Buiack-toed petrel. ‘The Gmelinian procellaria melanopus 
is deferibed under this name in Latham’s Synopfis of 
Birds. 

Brack town, in Geography, a fettlement of 1200 free 
negroes, erected in 1753, about a mile from the town of 
‘Shelburne, in Nova Scotia. 

Brack fteitch, in Agriculture, a noxious weed, probably 
the polygonum convoloulus, which flourifhes even in extremely 
dry feafons, and is very injurious to many crops. 

Brack vomit, in Medicine, a difeafe to which the in- 
habitants of Spanifh North America are fubje&i, faid to be 
allied to the yellow fever of the United States, and which, 
at intervals, ravages the country like a peltilence. See I'e- 
VER. 

Brack vulture of Willughby and Latham, in Ornithology, 
is vultur niger of Ray, Briffon, and Gmelin. 

Buack vulture(crefled) of Edwards, the vultur monachus 
of Gmelin. 

Brack woodpecker, (greateft ), Albin, Donovan, &c. the 
picus martius of Linn. Fn. Suec. 

Brack wadd. See Wavp. 

Buiack-qwinged parrakect of Brown’s Illuftrations, in Orni- 


thology, is called by Gmelin pfittacus melanopterus. 
Brack-winged thrufh of Latham, is turdus bambla of 
Gmelin. 


Brack and white butcher-bird. Under this title the Lin- 
pean Janius doliatus 1s defcribed and figured by Edwards in 
his Hiftory of Birds. Latham calls it the pied /hrike. 

‘Brack and blue creeper of Edwards’s Gleanings, the certhia 
«yanea of Gmelin. 

Brack and violet creeper of Latham, 
of Gmelin. 

Brack and white creeper of Edwards, and fall black and 
white bird of Ray and Sloane, are motacilla varia of Gme- 
lin. 

Brack and white king’s fiber of Edwards and Latham, is 
the alcedo rudis of Gmelin. 

Brack and white wagtail of Ray, is the pied wagtail of 
Latham, motacilla maderafpatana of Briffon, and motacillg 
maderafpatenfis of Gmelin. ; 

Biack, white, and red Indian creeper of Edwards, is the 
certhia cruentata of Linn. and Gmel. 

Brack and yellow creeper. Certhia flaveola of Gmelin is 
deferibed under this name both by Edwards and Latham. 

Brack and yellow daw of Brafil. Edwards under this 
‘title defcribes a variety of oriolus Perficus, Linn. 

Buack and white diver (fmall) of Willuphby and Ed- 
awards, is alca alceof Linnzus. This bird is hikewife called 
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the Greenland dove, or fea turtle, by Albin; and ts knowr 
among later writers by the name of the /ittle qué. Pennant. 
Donov, Brit. Birds. &c. 

Brack and white dabchick of Edwards, is the dufky grebe 
of later writers; Colymbus obfcurus of Gmelin. 

Brack and white duck (hitile) of Edwards, and /pirit of 
Ar&. Zool., are anas albecla of Gmelin. 

Brack and white Indian falcon, the Englifn name of 
falco melanoleucus (Gme!.) in Pennant’s Indian Zoology, and 
Latham’s Birds. - 

«Brack and orange finch of Latham, and fmall black and 
orange bird of Sloane and Ray, is fringilla melaniétera of 
Gmeiin. 

Brack and white fly-catcher of Edwards’s Gleanings, is 
mufcicapa bicolor of Gmelin. 

Brack ond white gull of Ray, Willughby, and Albin, is 
the black-backed gull of modern ornithol gifts. — Linnzus 
calls it darus marinus. 

Brack and blue humming-bird of Bancroft, is called by 
Gmelin trochilus cyanomelas. : 

Brack and yellow manakin of Edwards, is the variety 8 
of the Gmelinian pipra aureola. 

Biacx and orange-coloured bird (fmall) of Ray and 
Sloane, is motaci/la ruticiila of Linneus, and mufcicapa ruticsila 
of Gmelin. This is likewife the G/ack-headed warbler of 
Latham, fmall American redflart of Edwards, and yellow- 
tailed fly-catcher of Wdwards’s Gleanings. 

Buack and white Chinefe pheafant of Edwards. This is 
phafianus ny&hemerus of Scopoh and Gmelin. It is likewife 
called the pencilled pheafant by Latham and other late writers, 

Bracx and yellow frizzled /parrow of Edwards’s Glean- 
ines the frizzled jinch of Latham, and fringilla crifpa of 

melin. 

Buiack and white farling of Willughby, is fernus leucomelas 
of Briffon, which Gmelin gives as a variety of the common 
ftare, or ftarling, /rurnus vulgaris of Linneus. 

Brack and white Indian flarling of Edwards. 
Jfturnus contra of Gmelin. 

Brack and blue tanager of Latham, is the black and blue 
titmoufe of Edwards, and tanagra Mexicana of Gmelin. 

Brack whytlof, in our Old Writers, bread of a middle 
finenefs betwixt white and brown, cailed in fome parts ravel- 
bread. ‘ 

In religious houfes, it was the bread made for ordinary 
guetts, and diftinguifhed from their houfhold loaf, or panis 
conventualis, which was pure manchet, or white bread. 

Brack-work, iron wrought by the blackfmith; thus 
als by way of oppofition to that wrought by white. 
miths. 

BLACKALL, Orrsprine, in Biography, an Englith 
prelate, was born at London, in 1654, and educated at 
Catherine hall, in the univerfity of Cambridge. Befides 
feveral promotions in London, he was appointed one of the 
chaplainsin ordinary to king William, though his principles 
were adverfe to the revolution government, and he refufed 
for two years to take the requifite oaths to king William 
and queen Mary. On the goth of January 1699, he 
preached a fermon before the houfe of commons, in which 
he animadverted on a paflage in Mr. Toland’s life of Milton, 
who, after ftating the proofs that Dr. Gauden, afterwards 
bifhop of Exeter, was the true author of the book entitled 
«© Tcon Balilike,’? and afcribed to Charles I., obferves, that 
many fuppofititious pieces, under the name of Chrift, his 
apoftles, and other great perfons, were publifhed and ap- 
proved in the primitive times. But as Mr. Toland, in his 
Amyntor, publifhed in the fame year, avowed his belief of 
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the genuinenefs of the books of the New Teftament, Mr. 
Blackall clofed the difpute by the publication of a {mall 
pamphlet in 12mo, entitled ** Reafons for not replying to a 
book lately publifhed, entitled Amyntor.?? In 1700 he 
preached a courfe of fermons at Boyle’s LeGture, publifhed 
im the firft volume of the colle@ion of thofe fermons. In 
3707, he was promoted to the fee of Exeter; and in 
3709, he was engaged in a controverfy with Hoadly, con- 
cerning the inftitution of civil government, and the mea- 
fures of {ubmiffion. With refpe@ to this controverfy it is 
fufficient to obferve, that the bifhop defends the high-church, 
tory principles, as they are ufually called, of the divine in- 
fitution of magiftracy, and unlimited paffive obedience, and 
non-refiftance, which Hoadly oppofes. This prelate, whofe 
private charaGter, and ftyle of preaching, are highly extolled 
by fir William Dawes, archbifhop of York, in the preface 
to his Sermons, died at Exeter, Nov. 29th, 1716. His fer- 
mons were colle€ted and publifhed in 2 vols. folio, Lond. 
3723. Gen. Did. -Biog. Brit. 

BLACKAMOOR'’S Heap, in Chemiftry, confifts of a 
conical veflel, furrounded with another of a cylindrical form, 
filed with cold water, and having a cock to draw it off, 
when it is become too warm. Both veflels are made of cop- 
per. In the figure, one half is left open to thew the cone; 
the inclination of the fides of which, accordiug to Chaptal, 
is moft proper, when forming an angle of 75 degrees with 
the bafe. See Plate of Chemifiry. 

BLACKBALL Heap, in Geography, a cape on the 
S.W. coait of Ireland, at the north fide of the entrance into 
Bantry bay in the county of Cork. N. lat. 51° 32’. W. 
long. 9° 55’. M‘Kenzie and Beaufort. 

BLACKBURN, Wittiam, in Biography, an eminent 
furveyor and architeét, was born in Southwark, Dec. 20, 
¥750, and having acquired fome knowledge of his profef- 
fion, in the ordinary courfe of education, he was admitted 
a ftndent at the Royal academy. By this academy he was 
prefented in 1773, with the medal for the beit drawing of 
the infide of St. Stephen’s church in Walbrook; and the 
delivery of it by the prefident, fir Jofhua Reynolds, was ac- 
companied by a diftinguifhed tribute of refpe& to his abi- 
ties. About this time he entered into bufinefs in the place 
of his nativity ; but a circumftance occurred in a few years 
which ferved to eltablifh his reputation, and to introduce 
him into very general notice. In 1779 an aét of parliament 
was paflced for the ereétion of places of confinement, under 
the denomination of ‘ penitentiary houfes.”? Two edifices 
of this kind were propofed to be conftruéted; one for the 
confinement and employment of 600 males, and the other 
for the accommodation of 300 females. The three fuper- 
vifors firft authorifed by his majefty for carrying into effect 
the provifions of this 2&, were John Howard efg., George 
Whatley efq., and Dr. John Fothergill. The death of Dr. 
Fothergill, and the refignation of Mr. Howard, diflolved 
this commiffion; and the charge was devolved, in 1781, on 
fir Gilbert Eliot, fir Charles Bunbury, and Thomas Bowd- 
ler efq. The principal obje& of the plan propofed was to 
combine, in the buildings to be ereéted, folitary confinement, 
with ufeful labour and moral reformation. Accordingly 
premiums were announced to thofe who fhould produce the 
beft plans. The higheft premium of 100 guincas was una- 
nimoufly affligned, in 1782, to Mr. Blackburn. In confe- 
quence of this difiin€tion, he was appointed by the fuper- 
vifors to the office of architeét and furveyor of the projcéted 
buildings. The defigna ot government, after feveral pre- 
paratory fteps had been taken, were never accomplifhed. 
However fchemes of a fimilar kind were projeGted in various 
parts of the country, and the execution of them: was en-. 
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trufted to Mr, Blackburn. Whilft he was bufily employed 
in the completion of various defizns of this kind, and whillt 
he was profecuting a journey to Scotland, fer the purpofe 
of ereGing a new gaol at Glafgow, he died fuddenly, O&. 
28th, 1790, at Prefton in Lancafhire ; and his remains were 
removed to London, and interred in the burying ground of 
Bunhill-fields. 

Mr. Blackburn’s fkill as a draughtfman and an architec, 
was not confined to prifons and penitentiary houfes; but 
he was occupied, as far as his time would allow, in prepare 
ing various defigns for churches, houfes, villas, &c.; and in 
his drawings and defigns he always manifelted a corre& 
talte, and a thorough knowledge of the {cience to which he 
was praCically devoted. His friends, and the public in 
general, very juftly lamented, that by the corpulence to 
which he was inclined from his early youth, and the increafe,. 
of which no abftinence, nor any mode of regimen, would 
retrain, he was removed from a fcene of ufefulnefs and re- 
putation, at fo early a period as the 4oth year of his age. 
Asto his religious profeflion, he was a proteltant diffenter 
of the prefbyter. >» denomination ; but he combined with an 
undifguifed and iaudable avowal of his own fentiments, the 
moft liberal and candid opinion and ccndu& with refpe& ta 
all who differed from him. In his natural temper he was 
cheerful and iively ; in his converfation agreeable, animated, 
and inftruGtive ; in his private chara€ter amiable and refpe&t- 
able ; and in al} the relations and intercourfes of domettic 
and focial life, efteemed and honoured. In 1783, he married 
the daughter of Mr. Jofhua Hobfon, an eminent builder, of 
the denomination. of quakers, by whom he left four 
children. 

Bracxsurn, in Geography, a town of Lancafhire, Eng- 
land, is feated in a valley furrounded wich hilis. It confifts- 
of feveral ftreets, irregularly laid out, but intermixed with 
good houfes. Befides the parifh church, here are a newly. 
erected chapel of the eftablifhment, and five places of wor- 
fhip for as many different feéts of diffenters. A free-fchool 
was founded by queen Elizabeth, and the neceffitous poor 
of the town are comfortably provided with a poor-houfe,, 
which has land attached to it for the pafturage of cattle. 

The market, on Mondays, is chiefly fupplied with pro- 
vifions from Preflon. Befides this, here are a fortnight 
market for cattle, &c. and an annual fair. The town is 
approached by four {tone bridges croffing the river Derwent, 
whofe water, being of rather a biackifh hue, is faid, by 
fcme writers, to have given name tothe town. Blackburn 
has been noted for its manufactures,’ particularly for an ar- 
ticle called Blackburn-greys, which were plains of linen-warp 
fhot with cotton. ‘The profperity of Manchetter, and the 
great influx of manufaturers to that town and its neigh- 
bourhood, have deprived Blackburn of its ufual trade; yet 
fome cottons, calicoes, avd muflins are ftill-made here, and 
the fields around the town are frequently covered with ma- 
terials to bleach. 

The church of Blackburn, previous to the reformation, 
was attached to the abbey of Whalicy. It is now a reétory, 
poffcfled by the archbifhop of Canterbury, who alfo owns 
half of the town, which he lets on leafes of 21 years. The 
parifh of Blackburn includes 24 townfhips, and embraces 
about half the hundred of the fame name.. The land round 
the town is moflly a fandy foil, and confequently unpropi- 
tious to agriculture. Coal is found in the fouthern part of 
the parifh, and in great plenty at Darwen, about four miles 
fouth of the town. An alum mine was found,,and much 
worked here, in the time of Fuller, but from the depth of 
the ftrata, and confeqnent expence, it was afterwards neg- 
leGied. Sir George Colebrook, wifhing to monopolife ali the 
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alum of the country, purchafed this, with other mines ; 
but failing in his unjuft fpcculations, was obliged to relinguifh 
the works at Blackburn. (See Arum.) Blackburn con- 
tains 2352 houfes, 11,980 inhabitants, and is 211 miles 
N.W. from London. Avkin’s defcription of the country 
round Manchetter, 4to. 1795. 

Buackxsurn, the name of a river in Scotland cele- 
brated for its romantic cafcades, for the bold and piéturefque 
{cenery adorning its banks, and for a fingular natural bridge 
which ftretches acrofs the ftream, in the parith of Caitletown. 
The latter is deemed one of the greatelt curiofities in Scot- 
land. ‘ It is 55 feet long, 10 feet wide, and the thicknefs 
_of the arch is two feet fourinches of folid ftone. It is not 
.compofed of one entire rock, but has the appearance of 
many {tones of about one foot and a half {quare, fet neatly 
together. The bridge flopes a little downwards, and the 
water rufhes under the arch, through an opening of 31 feet. 
Among the cafeedes, which ornament and enliven this 
ftream, is one of above 37 feet in heizht, and 20 feet in 
width ; another j1 fect high, and 36 fect broad; and a 
third 27 feet in height. ‘Thefe waterfalls, combining with 
the romantic charaGer of the rocks, and the conftant roar 
of the dafhing ftream, prefent a great number of highly 
picturefque and interefting fcenes. Iu this wild and roman- 
tic vale, nature appears in various forms, now beautiful, then 
awful, fometimes fublime, and frequently ternble.’? Sir 
John Sinclair’s ftatitiical account of Scotland, vol. xyi. com- 
municated by the Rev. Mr. Arkle. 

BLACKBURNE, Francis, in Biography, a clergyman 
of the church of England, diltinguifhed by his firm attach- 
ment to the caufe ot civil and religious hberty, and by his 
zealons exertions in the promotion of it, was born of re- 
{peGtable parents at Richmond, in Yorkfhire, on the gth of 
June 1705. Having purfued a courfe of claflical education, 
“firft at Kendal in Weltmorland, and afterwards at the free 
{chools of Hawkfhead in Lancafhire, and of Sedbergh in 
Yorkfhire, he was admitted, in May 1722, pentioner of 
Catherine hall, in the univerfity of Cambridge; where he 


took the degree of bachelor of arts, and was chofen con-~ 


dué or chaplain-fellow of the fociety ; and on this title he 
was ordained deacon in March 1728. At this time he flat- 
tered bimfelf with the expeétation of a foundation-fellowship ; 
but his avowal of fentiments with regard to ecclefialtical and 
civil liberty, which he had acquired by the perufal of the 
writings of Locke, Hoadly, &c. rendered him obnoxious to 
a majority of the fellows, who, being high royalifts on the 
principle of hereditary right, fet afide his juit claims as the 
enly qualified candidate, and precluded his elegtion, by in- 
dulying Mr. Addenbroke with an extraordinary year of 
grace, and thus keeping the fellowfhip full. -This difap- 


pointment induced him to reftyn his conduétfhip, to quit the. 


univerfity, and to live in retirement with his uncle, ‘homas 
Comber, efq. of Eaft Newton, near Helmfley in Yorkfhire, 
till fome church preferment might occur. His views, in- 
deed, were particularly dire€ted to the living cf Rich- 
mond, the place of his nativity ; to which he was indu&ted 
upon the death of the incumbent in 1739, having previoufly 
qualified himfelf for it by taking pmieft’s orders. During 
the interval of his retirens:nt at Ealt Newton, he cafually 
found fome old books that had formerly belonged to his 
great grandfather, an Olivertan juttice ; and by the perufal 
of thele he was led to entertain tavourable fentiments of the 
manners and principles of many excellent old puritans, to 
admire their unaffcéted and difinterefted piety, and their zeal 
for the {piritual good of mankind, and to cherifh that mode- 
ration and liberality of temper, and that ardent concern for 
liberty, which dillinguifhed his future conduét. As foon as 
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he was invefted with a parochial cure, “he devoted himfelf 
with exemplary diligence to the ftudies and duties appro- 
priate to his paftoral office, which he difcharged, during a 
refidence among his parifhioners of 48 years, no le{s to their 
fatisfaGtion and improvement than to his own honour. His 
firft appearance as an author was in the year 1742, when he 
publifhed an ‘* Affize Sermon,” preached at York. About 
the fame time he wrote two pamphlets concerning the illezal 
removal of the confiftory court and its records from Richmend 
to Lancafter, which, in confequence of a petition from the 
mayor and corporation to the bifhop of Chelter, were reftored. 
In 1748, he employed a young perfon, who was his curate, te 
tranflate Eraf{mus’s preface to his paraphrafe on the gofpel of 
St. Matthew; and having written ‘ A Preiiminary Difcourfe 
addreffed to the Roman Catholic gentry and laity of Great 
Britain,” he circulated a cheap edition of it, recommending tt 
to the public, partly as an antidote againit popery, but chiefly 
as an encouragement to the common people to be diligent in 
reading the {cripiures, for the information and improvement 
of themfelves and families in Chrifiian knowledge and 
Chriftian piety. It was not, however, tll the year1750, 
that Mr. Blackburne began to diftinguifh himfelf as a writer 
in defence of Chriftian liberty. A work had been publifhed 
in the preceding year, intitled ** Free and Candid Difquifitions 
relating to the Church of England.”’? ‘This work contained 
many pertinent obfervations on exilting defe&ts and impro- 
prieties in the eftablifhed forms of the church, and propofals 
for revifing the liturgy, and amending fuch paffages, as were 
liable to reafonable objeétions. Mr. Blackburne was fuf- 
pected by many, who were acquainted with his fentiments on 
the fubject of an ecclefiattical reform, to have had a concern 
in this publication. But though he hed correfponded with 
the compiler and editor of it, and had feen the greateft part 
of the work in manufcript, he had neither written nor fuge 
gefted a fingle line or word. Indeed, he difapproved the 
ftyle and {pirit of it; and thought them by no means adapted 
to the occafion, nor likely to produce effect. ‘* He was ra- 
ther, perhaps too much (fays his biographer), inclined to 
look upon thofe who had in their hands the means and the 
power of reforming the errors, defeéts, and abufes in the 
government, forms of worthip, faith and difcipline of the 
eltablifhed church, as guilty of a criminal negligence, from 
which they fhould have been roufed by fharp and fpirited 
expoltulations.””? Neverthelefs, he thought it his duty to 
repel the attacks of the adverfaries of this work ; and ac= 
cordingly, he publifhed, without the knowledge of its edi- 
tor, or any of his more confidential affociater, an “‘ Apology 
for the Authors of the Free and Candid Difquifitions,’? 
1750. But though he engaged in this controverfy, his at- 
tention was not diverted from parochial duties; for his next 
publication was ‘ A fhort Difcourfe on the Nature, Ob- 
gation, and Benefits of Family Religion,” which he publi- 
lithed at his own expence, and diftributed among his parifh- 
ioners. Inthis fame year 1750, notwithftanding the publi- 
cation of his ‘* Apology,’’ he was collated to the archdea- 
conry of Cleveland, and alfo to the prebend of Bilton, by 
Dr. Matthew Hutton, then archbifhoep of York, to whom 
he had been for fome years titular chaplain. ‘Towards the 
clofe of the year 1752, he had an opportunity of perufing 
the charge delivered by Dr. Butler, bifhop of Durham, to 
the clergy of his diocefe at his primary vifitation in 17513 
and he found in it fome dorines which were, in his opinion, 
fo diametrically oppofite to the principles on which the pro- 
te(tant reformation was founded and fupported, as to deferve 
being expofed and cenfured, in order to prevent the mifchief 
which they might do under the fanétion of his name. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote ftritures upon them ; and, in oppofition 
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to the remonftrances of a friend who diffuaded him from 
publifhing them, left they might be the means of preventing 
his further preferment, be committed them to the prefs under 
the title of ‘* A ferious Enquiry into the Ufe and Import- 
ance of external Religion, &¢.’? This piece, which was 
afterwards printed by Mr. baron, in the 4th volume of a 
colleGion of tra&s, entitled, “ The Pillars of Prieftcraft, 
and Orthodoxy fhaken,” and afcribed to him as its author, 
gave great offence, particularly to archbifhop Sccker, and 
precluded all hopes of preferment in the church, if indeed 
he had indulged any fuch hopes, under epifcopal patronage. 
The sext fubject of importance, which engaged his atten- 
tion, was the doGtrine of an intermediate ftate. To this he 
was led by an “ Appendix”? to Dr. Law’s “ Confiderations 
on the Theory of Religion,” which appeared in 1755, and 
which inculcated the tenet of the fleep of the foul. 
This opinion was attacked from feveral quarters, and parti- 
cularly by Dr. Goddard, mafter of Clare-hall, in a fermon 
preached at St. Edmund’s Bury. Mr. Blackburne defended 
his friend Dr. Law, in a publication entitled ‘* No Proof in 
the Seriptures of an intermediate ftate of happinefs or mifery, 
between death and the refurre€tion.”” He alfo publifhed fe- 
veral other pieces on the fame topic; fuch as ‘* Remarks on 
Dr. Warburton’s account of the fentiments of the early 
Jews concerning the foul;’? and ¢* A Review of fome pal- 
fazes in the laft edition of the Divine Legation of Mofes 
demonftrated,”? which appeared in 1759, and may be confi- 
dered as a fequel to the “ Remarks.’? He alfo prepared a 
reply to Dr. Morton, Mr. John Steffe, and Dr. Caleb Fle- 
ming, who had publifhed {tri@ures on Dr. Law’s Appendix ; 
and he purfued the difcuffion of the fubje€t more at large in 
a work, firft publifhed in 1765, and afterwards with con- 
fiderable additions in 1772, and entitled “ A fhort hiftorical 
View of the Controverly conceraing the intermediate ftate 
between death and the refurreCtion, with a prefatory dif- 
courfe on the ufe and importance of theological controverfy.”” 
In 1756, our author publifhed ‘* Some Sentiments of a 
country divine concerning the Ordinance of Baptifm, &c.” 
occafioned by letters which paffed between bifhop Clayton 
and Mr. Penn on that inftitution. In the correfpondence 
between thefe wnters, a difficulty occurs in the interpretation 
of the charge given by our Lord to his apoftles. Matt. 
xxviii. 19. Our Lord, it is faid, prefcribes one precife 
forfn of words to be ufed in baptifm; the apoftles appear, 
from the A&s and Epiftles, to have ufed another ; and the 
evangelifts Mark, Luke, and John, do not mention any pre- 
cife form whatever. Various hypothefes have been propofed 
by Grotius, Limborch, Lighttoot, Whitby, Clayton, &c. 
for reconciling the practice of the apoftles with the precept 
of Chrift. Mr. Blackburue, diffatisfied with all tnefe, fug- 
gefts that the words in queftion contain no bapti{mal form at 
all; and that we fhould rather follow the apoftolical form in 
AGs, as being derived to us by the authority and example 
of mec, who muft be perfectly fatisfied that the foundation 
they built upon was found and good. Accordingly, he pro- 
poles that we fhould read the paflage in St. Matthew thus; 
Tlogeferles oy pabnreucale worl roe thon (Bamrslosics civies) tis 70 
C0Un Te Topas, nob Te Uke, nas Te TEUpHlos xyz; ** Go ye there- 
fore, and difciple all nations (baptizing them) into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft.” 
By conftruétign and parenthcfis, the command to baptize 
prefers to no particular form at ail, and leaves us to fuppofe, 
what was certainly the truth of the matter, that the apoftles 
being already well acquainted with the form ufed in the 
baptifm of Jefus, it was quite fuperfluous to enjoin it here. 
In 1758, Mr. Blackburne avowed the fentiments which he 
had for fome time entertained concerning fub{cription to the 
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liturgy and articles of the church of England, in ¢* Remarks 
on the Rev. Dr. Powell’s fermon in defence of fub{criptions, 
&c.”” preached in the preceding year before the univertity of 
Cambridge, to which is preixed ‘* An Addrefs to the 
younger ftudents in both our univerfities.’?~ The fubje@ of 
{ubfcription had indeed for fome time engaged his attention ; 
and it was not without f{cruples that he had qualified himfelf 
to hold the archdeaconry and prebend in 1750; but when 
he had reafon to expe further advancement in the church, 
he refumed the confideration of the fubjeG@, and the refult 
was a determination never to renewhis fub{cription. About 
this time he began to make colleGtions for his famous wor 
entitled “ Tne Confeffional, ora full and free Evquiry into 
the right. utility, and fuccefs of eftablithing Confeffions of 
faith and dotrine in Proteftant churches.”? This work, in 
the execution of which he was much encouraged by Dr. Ed- 
mund Law, afterwards bifhop of Carlifle, jay by him in ma- 
nufcript for feveral years, and was at length publithed in 
1766, Svo. without his name. It excited, as we may natus 
rally imagine, very general attention both among the parti- 
zans of reform and the advocates for exifting eflabiifhments. 
A fecond edition appeared in 1767; and the coatroverfy, 
which it occafioned, lafted for fome years, and produced a 
great number of publications. The third edition, corre@ted 
and much enlarged, was publifhed in 1770; and to this edi- 
tion has been added from the author’s manulcript, in the late 
colleGtion of his works, an appendix, containing a fhort hiftory 
of the confeflions eftablifhed in the church of Scotland at 
different periods. For a further account of the fubjeét of 
this work, and of the arguments for and again‘t fubfeription, 
fee Susscriprion. Soonafter the publication of the third 
edition of the * Confeffional,” the author was induced by 
feveral of his friends to draw up and publifh “* Propofals for 
an application to parliament for relief in the matter of fub- 
{cription to the liturgy and thirty-nine articles of the efta- 
blifhed church of Engiand, humbly fubmitted to the confi- 
deration of the learned and confcientious clergy of the faid 
church.” Ann aflociation was formed for this purpofe, for 
the refult of which, fee AssociaTION. 

Tt was natural to imagine, that the author of fuch a work 
as the “ Confeffional,”? written with a view of examining 
and refuting the feveral pleas that had been urged in favour 
of fubfcription, and which had convinced many perfons of 
the infufficieney of thefe pleas, would have wifhed to with- 
draw himfelf from the eftablifhed church, which impofed a 
fubfcriptioa that appeared to him to be unjultifiable; and 
accordingly, as the death of Dr. Chandler, in 1766, occa- 
fioned a vacancy in the refpcétable congregation of dif- 
fenters at the Old Jewry, in London, fome individuals of 
that fociety applied to Mr. Blackourne for information, 
whether fuch a fituation would be agreeable to ‘his views, 
if it were offered tohim. But, with the profpeét of a very 
confiderable acceflion to his income, he declined accepting 
the propofal, for reafons that were very fatisfaGtory to thofe 
who made it. Theclear amount of all that he poffefled, asa 
beneficed clergyman, never much exceeded the fum of t5ol. 
a year; whereas, if the removal that had been fuggefted to 
him had taken place, his income would have been nearly 
trebled. Some other circumitances alfo afterwards occurred, 
which had a tendency to detach him from the eftablifhed 
church. T'wo very re{petable clergymen, immediately con- 
nected with his own family, viz. the learned Mr. Theophilus 
Lindfey, whofe excellent charaéter thofe who are molt ad- 
verfe to his theological opinions concur in applauding, and 
his fon-in-law, Dr. Difney, no lefs efteemed by all who 
know him, furrendered their preferments, becaufe they dif- 
approved the dottrince and forme of the cftablifhed church, 
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Mr. Blackburne, however, though he agreed with his valued 
relatives in many of their objeCtions to the liturgy and articles 
of the church, differed from them with regard to feveral 
doStrinal points of importance; and without feeming to ad- 
vert to his paft iubf{cription; in confequence of which he ttill 
held his church preferments, he fatisied himfelf with refufing 
any further preferment, which was actually offered to him, 
becaufe-he was determined not to renew his fubfeription. 
His continuance in the church cannot be juttly afcribed to 
any {felfifh and interefted motives. becaufe he might have 
left it with advantage, and he remained in it witha fixed 
purpofe of accepting no preferment; and he refufed very 
conliderable offers of this kind. But, in order to vindicate 
his confiteucy, he thought it right to avow his motives for 
continuing miniftzr in the church, while he difapproved 
many- things in her do&rine and difcipline; and with this 
view he drew up a fhort psper containing ‘ An Anfwer 
to the queftion, Why are you not a Socinian?”” and alfo his 
reafons for officiating in a church, whofe forms of faith, 
worfhip, and difcipline, be thought to be in many things 
highly exceptionable. - Thofe who .wifh for fatisfaction on 
thefe points, are referred to the Appendix annexed to the 
Memoirs of his Life, p..120. We fhail content ourfelves 
with obferving, that Mr. Blackburne was a firm believer of 
the pre-exiftence of Chrilt, and that he alfo maintained his 
divinity, with limitations according ta.his own ideas, which 
he believed to be founded on the Scriptures; and with re- 
gard to the general fentiments of his creed, he is faid to 
have more than once declared himfelf a moderate Calvinift. 
Whatever may be the inconfiltency which fome perfons have 
charged upon his conduct, he manifefted his ¢ftcem for the 
church, not only by continuing his own conneétion with it, 
bur by educating a fon for the clerical office, though the 
condition of performing any duties. or enjoying any emo- 
luments in that church, was fubfcription, the impofition 
of which he bad ftrongly reprobated ani condemned. On 
this fubjec:, the further difcuffion of which would lead_us 
beyond our province a3 biographérs, we fhall only fay, ** Let 
every man he fully perfuaded in his own mind; to his own 
matter he ttandeth or falleth.””?” Sce SupscriPTion. 

Having been accuftomed from early life to regard the 
Roman Catholics as dangerous foes to the government and 
religion ef hiscountry, Mr. Bi ckburse, notwithttanding the 
enlarged and liberal fentiments avowed by himon all other 
oceafions, wrote againft them with a feverity which the 
friends of freedom have generally condemned. But an alarm 
with regard to the {pread of popery, and the evils to be ap- 
prehended from it, prevailed very much at the time; and 
this induced him, in 1768, to publifh a caution againft it, 
under the title of ‘* Conliderations on the prefent {tate of 
the controverly between the Proteftants and Papifts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, particularly on the queftion, how far 
the latter are entitled to toleration upon Proteftant prin- 
ciples.” 

During the intervals of his other profeffional and literary 
engagements, he employed himfelf in colleéting materials for 
the life of Martin Luther, which he propofed to write ac- 
cording to the pattern of Dr. Jortin’s life of Erafmus; but he 
was diverted from accomplifhing his detign, firft by the death 
of his frierd Thomas Hollis, efq. of whom he publithed 
«¢ Memoirs,”’ in 2 volumes 4to. in 1780, and afterwards by 
the lofs of -his {ccond fon Thomas, in 1782, a phyfician of 
rifing eminence in the city of Durham, which fo affe&ted him 
as to render him incapable of finifhing feveral things which 
he had undertaken. Soonafter his eye-fight failed him, and 
he was under the neceffity of employing an amanuentfis. 
His mind, however, was ftill enterprifing and active; nor 
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was he prevented by the increafing infirmities of age from 
profecuting the obje€t of eccletattical reformation, which 
feems to have occupied his thoughts to the lateit period of 
his life, and from performing his profeffional duties. Having 
in the lait year of his life prepared a charge for his 38th 
annual vifitation in Cleveland, We caufed it to be delivered by 
his eldeft fon, who ftood by him, and then took leave of his 
clerical brethren, with an addrefs equally pious and affection- 
ate, that muft have deeply imprcffed the minds of all who 
heard it. Atthe clofe of his vifitation circuit, he was taken 
ill at the houfe of a friend, and apprehentive of approaching 
diffolution, haftened to his re€tory at Richmond with all the 
expedition which the ftate of his health allowed. Within a 
few weeks after his return, on the morning of Auguft-7th 
1787, in his $3d year, he finifhed the protra&ted courfe of 2 
ftudious and exemplary life, with the fentiment of the 
amiable Erafmus, and the benevolent Jortin, ‘*I have had 
enough of every thing in this world,’ and expired, as he 
atin his chair, without a groan. He left a widow, wha 
died Auguft 20th 1799, and four children; wiz. Jane, 
married to the Rev. Dr. Difney, aow minifter of the Unitas 
rian fociety in Effex-{treet, London: the Rev. Franeig 
Blackburne, vicar of Brignal, near Greta-bridge, York thire; 
Sarah, married to the Rev. John Ha!i, vicarof Chew Magna, 
and reétor of Dundry in Somerfetihire; and William Black. 

burne, M.D. of Cavendifh-fquare, London. fs 
Few perfons have ever been more regular and affiduous in 
the performance of profeflional duties, whether we confider 
him asa parifh prieft, or as an archdeacon, than Mr. Black. 
burne. Poffcfling naturally a ftrong conftitution of body, 
and great firmnels of mind, which he preferved by tems 
perance to a very advanced period, he was capable of intenfe 
and continued application. He was likewife animated in the 
difcharge of his clerical funGtions by a conviction of their 
importance, and by an ardent defire of promoting the beft 
interefts of thofe with whom he was conneGed. In com- 
pofing for many years new difcourfes, whenever he officiated, 
and alfo charges for his archidiaconal vifitations, and in pre= 
paring for the prefs a variety of publications, a great part of 
his time muft have been fpent in ftudy and retirement ; and 
hence he is faid to have acquired the appearance of aufterity; 
neverthelefs with his intimate friends and affociates he was 
cheerful and unreferved. As a writer be was nervous and 
animated ; and his public difcourfes were delivered with’ an 
unaffected earneftnels, which proceeded from conviction of 
the importance of religious truth and duty, and which inte- 
refted and impreffed thofe who heard him. In his contro- 
verfial writings, it muft be acknowledged, and he himfelf 
lamented it towards the clofe of his hfe, thac he was 
occafionally betrayed into precipitance of judgment and 
afperity of language: but it fhould be recollecied, that he 
contended with a hoft of adverfaries, whofe mede of attack 
fometimes provoked and juitified his refentment; and that 
his vehemence and ardour were always accompanied with a 
high fenfe of integrity and honour, and a laudable folicitude 
for ferving what he conceived to be the caufe of truth and 
liberty. The topics of his numerous publications, the prin- 
cipal of which we have above recited, were chic fly theological 
or controverfial ; neverthelefs he was an occafional writer on 
political liberty, and he largely contributed to a colleétion 
of letters and effays on this fubje&, publifhed in 3 vols. Svo. 
1774. Acolleétion of his *« Works, theological and mifcel- 
laneous, including fome pieces not before printed, with fome 
account of the life and writings of the author, by himfelf, 
completed by his fon Francis Blackburne, L.L-B. and il- 
luftrated by an appendix of original papers,”? has this year 
(1804) been publifhed in 7 vols, vo. The following re- 
{peGiful 
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Tpedtful and jut tribute to his memory clofes his fon’s ac- 
count of his life ard writings: “ Such was Francis Black- 
burne; a believer of Chriftianity, from the deepeft conviction 
of its truth; a Proteltant on the genuine principles of the 
reformation from popery ; a ftrenuous adverfary of fuperfti- 
tion and intolerance, and of every corruption of the fimpli- 
city or the fpirit of the gofpel ; a zealous promoter of civil 
liberty; a clofe and perfpicacious reafoner; a keen and 
energetic writer: an attentive, benevol.nt, and venerable 
archdeacon ; an eloquent and perfuafive preacher ; a faith- 
ful paftor and exemplary guide; of unblemifhed purity of 
life, of fimple dignity of manners; a fincere and cordial 
friend; an affetionate hufband, and an indulgent father; 
io thort, a juft, humane, pious, temperate, and independent 
man,”’ 

BLACKBURNIA, fo named by Forfter, in honour of 
John Blackburne, efq. and his daughter Anne, of Orford 
in Lancafhire, in Botany. Lin. gen. Schreb. n. 199. Forfter 
gen.6. Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Gen. Char. 
Cal. perianth very fhort, four-toothed, inferior; teeth fhort, 
acute, horizontal. Cor. petals four, elliptic. Stam. filaments 
four, fubulate, rather fhorterthan the petals; anthers heart- 
fhaped, ere. Pif?. germ conic; ftyle filiform, ered, 
length of the ftaxens, ftigma fimple. Per. berry. Seed 
fingle. 

Eff. Char. Cal. four-toothed ; pet. four, elliptic; anth. 
heart-fhaped; germ conic; /igmatimple. Per. berry, witha 
fingle feed. 

Species 1. B. pinnata. Fork. gen. 6.t.6. fl. Auftr. n. 53. 
Prelea pinnata. Linn. fuppl. 126. A native of Norfolk 
ifland; found there in 1774. Martyn. 

BLACKBURNIAZ, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Mora- 
CILLA, defcribed in the Ar&ic Zoology under the name of 
the blackburnian warbler. The crown is black, with a 
yellow line in the middle ; tand through or acrofs the eye 
black, as are “alfo the lefler wing coverts; greater wing- 
coverts, vent, and lateral tail-feathers white, the middle 
ones being dufky black; fides of the neck, chin, and 
middle of the belly yellow. A native of New York. 

BLACKHEAD, in Geography, a cape on the eaft coaft 
of Ireland, atthe sorth entrance into Belfaft Lough. N. lat. 
RAC AG. OW". long. 5° 315": 

BiackHFaD, a cape on the weftern coaft of Ireland, in 
the county of Clare, on the fouth fide of the entrance into 
Galway hay. N. lat. 53° 7’. W.long. 9° 11’. 

Brackxueap, a cape on the fouth coalt of Ireland, 
within the old head of Kinfale, and on the weft fide of 
Kinfale harbour. N. lat. 51° 38’. W. long. 8° jo’. 

BiackHEAD, a cape on the weft coaft of Scotland, in 
the county of Wigton ; 6 miles W.S.W. of Stranraer. 

BrackHEaspD, a point of land between Falmouth haven 
and the Lizard point.—Alfo, one of the peaks between 
Fermowe’s harbour on the eaft coaft of Newfoundland, 
and Agua fort; Bald head being the other—Alfo, a 
point on the fouth coaft of Newfoundland, welt of cape 
Race, and half a league further weft from cape Pine.— 
Alfo, a point on the eaft coaft of the northern ifland 
of New Zealand, N.N.E. of cape Turnagain, in abovt 40° 
18’ S. lat. 

BLACKING, in the Arts, &c. is fometimes ufed for a 
faétitious black, aslamp-black, fhoe-black, &c. A mixture 
of ivory or lamp-black with linfeed oil, makes the common 
oil-blacking. For a fhining blacking, {mall beer or water ig 
ufed initead of oil, in the proportion of about a pint to 
an ounce of theivory biack, with the addition of half an 
ounce of brown fnzar, and as much gum Arabic. The 
white of an egg, fubltituted for the gum, makes the black 
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more fhising ; but is fuppofed to hurt theleather, and make 
it apt tocrack. 

In 1771 a patent was granted to Mr. William Bayley for 
preparing a compofition in cakes, rolls, or ba'ls, which, with 
the addition of water only, makes an excellent fhining liquid 
blacking for thoes, boots, &c. The recipe for this purpofe 
isas follows: Take one part of the gummy juice that iffues, 
in the months of June, July, and Auguft, from the fhrub 
called the goat’s thorn, four parts of river water, two parts 
of neat’s foot, or fome other foftening lubricating oi!, two 
parts of fuperfine ivory-black, two parts of- deep blue, pre- 
pared from iron and copper, and four parts of brown fugar- 
candy. TFvaporate the water; and, when the compofition is 
of a proper confiltence, let it be formed into cakes of fuch 
a fize, that each cake may make a pint of liquid blacking. 

BLACKLOCK, Tuomas, in Biography, was born in 
1721, at Annan in Scotland, of parents, who were natives 
ot Cumberland, and who eccupicd a humble ftation. At 
the age of 6 months he was deprived of his fight by the 
{mall-pox ; and thus becoming incapable of any mechanical 
employment, be was in the probable ccu fe of nature deftined 
to bea perpertual charge to his parents. His difpofition, 
however, as he advanced towards maturity, engaged the 
moft affeGionate attention; and the kindoefs of his father 
was fuch asto imprefs his youthful mind, and to engage 
expreffions of ardent gratitude. ‘The powers of his mind 
were no lefs diftinguifhed than the amiablenefs of his temper; 
and he improved the cafual opportunities of cultivating 
them, which were afforded him by the attention of his 
father and friends, who read to him feveral paffages out of 
Englifh authors, and particularly from the works of our 
mott approved and popular poets. Thefe he heard with 
avidity and delight ; and at the early period of his 12th year, 
he began to imitate what he admired. His performances, 
as he advanced towards maturity, became the fubje&s of 
general converfation ; and having the misfortune to lofe his 
father in his 19th year, he was invited, at the age of 20, by 
Dr. Stephenfon, phyfician at Edinburgh, to remove thither 
and to purfue his fludies at the univerfity. Notwithftanding 
the perfonzl difadvantages under which he laboured, he 
made very confiderable progrefs in the Latin, Greek, and. 
French languages ; but upon the breaking out of the rebel~ 
lion in 1745, his ftudies were interrupted, and he retired 
into the country. On this occafion he was folicited by his 
friends to publifh a {mall colleCtion of his poems at Glafgow. 
When the tumult of the rebellion fublided, he returned 
to Edinburgh, and to the profecution of his fludies for 6 
years more, during which period he not only perfected hims 
felf in the languages, but made confiderable progrefs in ail 
the feiences, and particularly in polite literature. In 1754, 
he publifhed a fecond edition of his poems, much improved 
and enlarged ; and thus gained the patronage of Mr. Spence, 
who, by ap account of his life, character, and poems, brought 
him into general notice. By means of a fubfcription to a 
4to. edition of his poems, his circumftances were rendered 
eafy and comfortable; and applying himfelf to the ftudy of 
theology, he paffed the ufnal trials, and was licenfed in 
1759 to bea preacher by the prefbytery of Dumfries, From 
the difcharge of the duties of his office he derived great fa~ 
tisfaGtion and reputation. On the alarm of a Trench in- 
vafion in 1761, he publithed a difcourfe «* On the right im- 
provement of time;’? and in the fame year he contributed 
{ome poems to the firft volume of Donaldfon’s colleétion of 
original poems. In 1762 he formed a matrimonial copnec- 
tion, which he regarded as the chief fource of the felicity 
of his future life. About this time he was ordained miniter 
of Kircudbright, on the prefentation of the earl of Selkirk 5 
but in confeqnence of fome litigations that enfued, he 
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thought it moft expedient, within two years, to refign this 
preferment, and to retire upon a moderate annuity. With 
this flender provifion he removed in 1764 to Edinburgh, and 
opened his houfe for the accommodation of young perfons 
as boarders and fludents. In 1765 the mayifcha! college of 
Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of doctor in di- 
vinity. -From this time he continued to maintain his literary 
character by feveral publications, which it will be fufficient 
to enumerate.  Thefe were, ‘ Paraclefis, or Conf-lations 
deduced from natural and revealed religion,” in two difler- 
tations, 8vo. 17673 ‘* Two Difcourfes on the evidences and 
{fpirtt of Chrifianity, tranflated. from the French of Mr. 
James Armand,” Svo. 1768; ‘* A Panegyric on Great 
Britain,’’ a fatyrical piece, 8vo. 1773; ‘* The Graham, an 
heroic ballad, in four cantos,”? 4to. 17743 ‘* Remarks on 
the nature and extent of liberty, &c. and on the juitice and 
policy of the American war, occafioned by perufing the ob- 
fervations of Dr. Price on thefe fubjedts,””? Svo. 1776; and 
a valuable article, communicated to the editors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘* On the education of the 
- blind,”? 1733. A 4to. edition of Dr. Blacklock’s poems was 
printed in 1793.” ‘Chis edition contains an eflay on the edu- 
cation of the blind, being a tranflation of M. Haily’s cele- 
brated effay on this fubject ; and prefixed to it we have a 
new account of the life and writings of the author by 
Mr. Mackenzie, author of the Man of Feeling, &c. Dr. 
Blacklock died at the age of 70, in July, 1791. With 
re{peé to his talents, Mr. Hume obferves, ‘* that he may be 
regarded as a prodigy;”? andto his moral charaéter he bears 
this honourable teflimony, that ‘* his modefty was equal to 
the goodnefs of his difpofition, and the beauty of his 
genius.” In the deprefled circumftances of his early life 
he was fingularly contented and acqviefcing ; but his lofs of 
fight deeply aficGted his fenfibility, and he deplores it.in 
plaintive accents in one of his poems, written on occalion of 
his efcape from falling into a deep well. At the fame time 
he was diftreffed by apprehenfions of finking into extreme 
indigence; however he expreffes his trultin Providence, and 
his hope that the clouds. which were gathering over him 
would be diffipated. Next to his religious principles, were 
letters, converfation, and mufic, from which he derived his 
principal folace. His poetry is eafy, elegant, and harmo- 
nious; and abounds with images, deduced from vifible 
objects, and aptly applied. He is faid to have compofed 
with rapidity, and hence it is owing that his vivacity and 
animation are often indulged at the expence of correctnefs 
and regularity. In fentiment he difplays much benevolence 
_and tendernefs of difpotition, as well as true piety and phi- 

lofophy. Spence, ubi /upra. Gen. Biog 
BLACKMORE, Sir Ricuagrn, M. D. an indefatigable 
writer, poet, and phyfician, was born at Corfham in Wilt- 
fhire, about the year 1650. After fome years {pent at a 
grammar {choo! in the country, he was fent to Weftminiter 
ichool, andin 1668 to Edmend-hall, Oxford. In 1676 he 
took his degree of matter of arts, and continued to relide at 
college three years after, but apparently without receiving 
much benest from his long refidence in this feat of the mules, 
fcarcely knowing the names or fituations of places, which an 
intimacy with claffical authors mutt have made familiar to 
him. At fome time in his life, probably immediately on 
quitting college, he kept a {choo], but does not feem to 
have remained lonz in tnat fiation, as he foon after went to 
Paris, and to other places on the continent, with a view, itis 
probable, of acquiring or improving his knowledge in medi- 
cine, in which faculty he took his degree of doétor at 
Padua. Returning to England, after a ramble of eighteen 
monthe, he came to London, and fettled at frft in Cheapfide, 
where he acquired fo much reputation, that in 1637, he was 
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admitted a fellow of the college of phyficians, In 1697, he 
received the honour of Knighthood trom kiag Wilbam, ac- 
companied with a prefent of a go!dchain and medal, which, he 
intimates, were given him zs a reward for fome fervices per- 
formed at thé revolution. The fame year he was made phyfician 
in ordinary to the king; an office he held afterwards under his 
fucceffor, queen Anne. He was now in the zenith of his 
reputation, and having as yet but litt'e expofed himfelf to 
the ferutiny of the critics by writing, his merit was probably 
rated much beyond its real itandard. To kis popularity as 
a phyfician, and his excellent ard unimpeached moral cha- 
racter, it was probably owing that his firft production, 
“© Prince Arthur,’ an epic poem, in ten books, publithed 
a little before this time, acquired fo much celcbrity as 
to pafsthrough three editions in the fpace of two years. 
Encouraged by this {ucecfs, in 1699 he publifhed his * Kine 
Arthur,” in twelve books, with paraphrafes on the book of 
Job, and onother parts of {cripture; and in 1700, his ‘* Satire 
on Wit,”’ in which he took occafion to retort the farcafms 
which had been heaped with no {paring hand on his laft 
poems by Decnis, Dryden, Pope, and moft of the wits of the 
time. Not deterred by their cenfures, in 1705 he publifhed 
‘© Eliza,”’ another heroic poem, in ten books. “ This excited,’” 
Johnfon fays, “ neither praife nor blame, but feems to have 
dropped dead born from the prefs.””? In 1712, appeared 
«© Creation,” a philcfophical poem, certainly the belt of his 
*productions. It had the honour cf being praifed by Addi- 
fon, in the Spe€iator, and Dr. Johnfon has fince inferted it in 
his colleGtion of Englifh poets, with commendation much be. 
yond its merit. This for a time revived its credit, and gave it 
a degree of celebrity, which feems again to bedeclining apace. 
Pleafed with the reputation procured by this poem, he foon 
after produced his fourth and laft epic poem in twelve booksy, 
intendéd to commemorate the actions of king Alfred, whofe 
name it bore, but like Eliza, it excited little notice; benevo- 
lence being afhamed any longer to patronize, and malevolence 
weary of infulting, fuch frigid abortions. ‘But as if it was 
to be the fate of this author to try every fpecies of writing, 
and to fail in all, on the Spc@ator cealing, he produced, in 
conjun&ion with Mr, Hughes, the ‘* Lay Monaftery ;”? one 
paper of which was publifhed three times in the week. This 
was only continued to the goth number. Soon after he gave 
the world two volumes of effays. Asthefe were intended to 
promote the caufe of virtue and religion, they met with fome 
favour. Betides thefe works, Dr. Blackmore wrote feverat 
traéts on different branches of medicine; on the fpleen, the 
gout, the rhevmatifm, the king’s evil, the dropfy, the jaun- 
dice, the diabetes, the plague; and as incculation for the 
{mall-pox was making fome progrefs in his time, he thought 
it incumbent on him to give his decided difapprobation of the 
practice. But as by this time he began to be efteemed f{carcely 
a better phyfician than a poet, his opieion had fortunately 
very litule weight with the public. The medical tra&s are 
publifhed together in an Svo. volume, but are little known or 
noticed. He,died on the 8th of O&tober, 1729, Gen. Biog. 
Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body; or a co- 
lonr arifing from a texture and fituation of the fuper- 
ficia) parts of the body, which, as it were, ftifle, or rather 
abforb, the light falling on it, without refleGing any, er very 
little of it, to the eye. In which fenfe, blacknefs flands 
diredily oppofed to whitenefs; which confifts in fuch a 
texture of parts, as indifferently rc fl-Gs all the rays throwao 
upon it, of whatfoever colour they be. 

Defcartes, fays Dr. Prieftley (Hift. of Vifion, p. 127 and 
143, &c.), though miftaken with ref{pec to the nature of 
light and colours, yet diftinguifhes juftly between black and 
white, oblerving, that black fuffocates and extinguifhes the 
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‘rays that fall upon it; but that white refleéts them. 
This, 2dds the hiftorian of philofophy, isthe firft diftinG ac- 
count I have met with of this fenfible hypothefis. Mr. Boyle 
alfo made feveral abfervations and experiments, which de- 
monftrate his theory in a very fatisfactory manner. See 
Brack. 

Sir Ifaac Newton. in his Optics, fhews, that for the pro- 
du@ion of black colours, the corpufcles muft be !efs than 
thofe which exhibit any other colours; becaufe, where the 
fizes of the component particles are greater, there is too 
mouch light refleted to conftitute this colour: but, if they 
be alittle lefs than is requilite to refle@ the white and very 
faint blue of the firft order, they will refle& fo little light, 
as to appear intenfely black; and yet may, perhaps, 
refle& it varioufly to and fro within them fo long, till 
it happen to be itfled and loft; by which means they 
will appear black in ali pofitions of the eye, without any 


tranfparency. 
And hence it appears, why fire and putrefaGion, by 
dividing the particles of fut tances, turn them black: why 


{mall quantities of black fub{ances impart their colours very 
freely, andintenfcly, to other fubftances, to which they are 
applied ; the minute particles of thefe, by reafon of their 
very great number, eafily overfpreading the g-ofs particles 
of others. Hence alfo appears, why glafs, ground very 
elaborately with fand, on acopper plate, till it be well po- 
Iifhed, makes the fand, together with what by rubbing is 
worn off from the glafs and copper, become very black ; 
and whyeblack fubftances do. fooneft of all others, become 
hot in the fun’s light, and burn (which effet may proceed 
partly from the multitude of ref-actions ina little room, and 
partly from the eafy commotion of fuch very {mall particles): 
alfo, why blacks are ufuaily a little inclined towards a blueifh 
colour; for that:they are fo may be feen by illuminating 
white paper with light refle€ted from black fubftinces, where 
the paper will ufually appear of a blueith white; and the 
reafon is, that black borders on the obtcure blue of the firft 
order of colours; and therefore refleis more rays of that 
colour than any other. 

BLACKRIE, Avexanper, in Biography, apothecary, 
a nativeof Scotland, publifhed in 1766 a difquifition on 
medicines that diffolve the ftone, in which Dr. Chittick’s 
fecret is laid open, s2mo. It was reprinted in 1771, with 
additions. He found the folvent to be the lixivium fapo- 
narium, which may be given, he fays, advantageoufly, mixed 
with lime water, even when blood ts voided with the urine. 
When the bladder becomes ulcerated, wounded by the afpe- 
rities of the flone, he recommends the pareira bravaand uva 
prfi. When pain in the loins or pubes is violent, he gives 
opium; and he has known, he fays, perfons void ftones in 
their leep, while taking that drug. Perfons who void red 
fand or gravel with their urine, are never affected, he fays, 
with the ftone. Haller. Bib. Chirurg. 

BLACKS, Negroes: a people fo called from the colour 
of their fkin. For the reafon of their colour, and the com- 
merce of them, fee Necro. 

Bracks, isalfo a name given to anaflociation of diforderly 
and ill-defigning perfons, formerly herding chiefly about 
Waltham, in Effex, who deftroyed deer, robbed fifh-ponds, 
ruined timber, &c. See Brack ad. 

BLACKSOD Bay, in fome old maps erroneoufly called 
Black harbour, in Geography, a large bay lying between the 

eninfula of the Mollet, and the main land of the county of 
have, Irland, to the fouth of the ifthmus. It is well 
fhelterec, the ground in moft parts clean, and fufficiently 
deep for large fhips; but the ground being a hard fand, it is 
not thought that it will hold wellin hard gales from the weft 
and fouth-weft, efpecially in the winter time. It is 24 miles 
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wide at its entrance, and runs about 9 miles inland, with 
feveral creeks communicating withit, of which thofe within 
Barnach ‘fle, and the point of Claggan, are the moft remark- 
able. The fouth-weft point of this bay is in N. lat. ANON. 
W. long. 9° 52’. M‘Kenzie, &c. Z 

Bracxsop Point, the fouthern point of the Muller, a 
penin{ula in the weftern part of the county of Mayo, Ire- 
land, which forms the weftern extremity of Blackfod bay. 
N. lat. 54° 6'. W. long. 9° 52’. 

BLACKSTONE, J- in Biography, apothecary, of whom 
nothing is known, but that he publifhed, in 1737, * Fafciculus 
Plantarum, circa Harefeld, fponté nafcentium, cum Appen- 
dice ad loci naturam {peGante,”” 8vo. Locdon. Among many 
common, fome very rare plants were difcovered by the au- 
thor, and are deferibed in this volume. He alfo publifhed, 
in 4746, ‘* Specimen botanicum, quo plantarum plerium 
Angiiz indigenarum, loci naturales illuitrantur.’? Svo. 
London, an interefting and ufeful work. Haller. Bib. 
Botan. : 

Bracxstone, Witxiam, Sir, knight and L.L.D. 
a celebrated Englifh lawyer, was born. in London, 
July roth 1723, and received the firft rudiments of learn- 
ing ac the Charter-honfe, where he was admitted upon 
the foundation in 1735, and whence he was removed, in 1738, 
to Pembroke college, Oxford. At fchool and in the uni- 
verfity he was diftinguifhed by his application and proficiency ; 


‘and the range of his ftudies, even at an early period, was fo 


extenfive, that he is faid to have compofed a treatife on the 
‘¢ Elements of Archite@ture,”’ for his own ufe at the age of 
20. This treatife was never publifhed. Ashe made choice 
of the profeflion of the law, he was entered of the Middle 
Temple, and quitted Oxford in 1744 to purfue ftudies, very 
different from thofe to which his tatte inclined him at the uni- 
verfity. This change of his purfuits is feelingly commemo- 
rated in the ‘* Lawyer’s Farewel to the Mule,” compofed 
about this time, and publifhed in the fourth volume of 
Dodfley’s Mifcellanies. From this period he affiduoufly 
applied to his profeffional ftudies, refiding occafionally in 
chambers in the Temple, for the convenience of attending 
the courts, and at other times in the univerfity, to which he 
was much attached. In 1743 he was elected a fellow of 
All-Souls college, and on the 24th of November 1746 he 
was calied to the bar, and commenced the praGtice of the 
law. Deftitute of a ready clocution, and of other talents 
requifite for a popular advocate, his progrefs was flow; and 
he had leifure to difcharge the duties of burfar, or fteward, 
of All-Souls, which he did with fuch {kill and diligence, as 
to improve the revenues of the college, and to aid in come 
pleting the magnificent ftru€ture of the Codrington library. 
A treatife which he compofed on this oceafion is flill nfeful 
in conduéting the pecuniary concerns of this fociety. In 
1749, he was appointed recorder of Wallingford in Berk. 
fhire ; and defirous of more con{tant refidence at Oxford, he 
took in the following year the degree of dostor of laws. 
About this time he publifhed an * Effay on collateral confan« 
guimity;” particularly referring to the claim made by the 
kindred of the founder of All-Souls to a preference in being 
elected fellows of that fociety. It was written in defence 
of the college, which had lately rejected fome of thefe 
claims; but the reafoning, “though fupported by great 
learning and ingenuity, is deemed by fome competent 
judges inconclufive. In 1753, Mr. Blackftone, perceiving, 
after a trial of feven years, that he had no profpeét of fuc- 
cefsin the courts at Weftminfter, determined to quit London, 
and to retire to his fellowfhip at Oxford, ‘his refolution 
was eventually very favourable both to*himfelf and the 
public. As no public provifion had been made either by 
the founders of the Englith univerfities, or at any fubfequent 
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period, for teaching ftudents the laws and conftitution cf 
their own coustry, Mr. Blackftone undertook to fupply this 
defeét, and opened a courfe of public le€tures upon this in- 
terefting fubjcct. With fuch reputation and fuces{s did 

‘he profecute his plan, from Michaelmas term 1753, when his 
firit courfe of leéturesco:nmenced, during a feries of fuccef- 
five years, as probably to fuggett the idea to Mr. Viner of 
founding by his will a very liberal eftablithment in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford for the itudy of the common law. As 
foou as the planof Mr. Viner’s inftitution could be arranged, 
Mr. Blackftone was very properly eledted, in O&tober, 1758, 
the firft Vinerian profeffor; and he introduced the duties 
of his new office by a well-written lecture, adapted both to 
the fubjeét and the audience, which was foon afterwards pub- 
lithed, and which has been fince prefixed to the firlt volume 
of his.Commentaries. 

With his engagements as a leG&turer, Mr. Blackftone 
combined the occafional exercife of his profeffion as a pro- 
vincial barrifter ; and, in 1754, he was employed as counfel 
in the great contelted eleGtion for the county of Oxford. 
"The fubfance of his pleadings on this ozcafion was publifhed 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Confiderations on Copyholders;’’ 
with a view to the legiflative decifion of the point controverted 
at thiseleGion. The argument of this treatife is founded 
on feudal principles, and excludes copyholders from the right 
of voting; this right being, by his reafoning, reltri€ted to 
thofe who have a freehold or permanent intereft in land, 
which does not belong to copyholders, whom the feudal 
fyftem confiders as mere vaffals, and dependent on the will 
of thelord. But it has been more liberally argued by others, 
that a feries of legal decifions has given to this tenure all the 
permanence of frechold property, and that as the reafon of 
the diftin@tion between the two {pecies of tenure has ceafed, 
the diftinGion itfelf ought no longer to exift. However, 
in the parliamentary difcuffion of this qucftion, the technical 
arguments prevailed ; anda declaratory act was foon after- 
wards pafled, in conformity to the principles advanced by 
the profeffor’s treatife, excluding copyholders from the right 
of fuffrage. In 1759, Black{tone publithed, befides two 
traéts of a local and temporary nature, anew edition of the 
«© Great Charter, and Charter of the Fore({t,’? introduced 
by an hiftorical preface, which evinced a confiderable know- 
ledge of antiquities. In the fame year, the reputation 
gained by his le€tures encovraged him to return to the Tem- 
ple, and to refume his attendance at Weltminiter; where he 
foon acquired profeffional eminence, and where he was em- 
ployed for a confiderable time in almoft all cafes that re- 
quired great learning and deep refearch. In 1761, he was 
eleGted member of parliament for Hindon, and hada patent 
of precedence to rank as king’s counfel, having before de- 
clined the office of chief juftice of Ireland. In 1762, he 
colle&ed and republifhed feveral of his pieces under the 
title of * Law Traéts,” in 2 vols. Svo. In 1763, he was 
appointed folicitor-general to the queen, in the eftablifhment 
of her majelty’s houfehold, and barrifter of the Middle Tem- 
ple. Having vacated his fcllowfhip by his marriage, in 
1761, he was immediately afterwards appointed principal of 
New Inn-hall, by lord Weftmoreland, then chancellor of 
the univerfity. But in 1766, he retigned both this office 
and his Vinerian profefforfhip. 


The firft volume of his le€tures was publifhed in 1765, - 


under the title of «* Commentaries on the Laws of England;” 
a work whicii fir William Jones has charatterized as ‘* the 
moft corre& and beautiful outline that was ever exhibited of 
any human f{cience.”? In the execution of this undertaking, 
the author combines the humbler duty of an expofitor with 
the higher character of a philofophical writer on jurifpru- 
dence. Under the former character he is entitled to the 


higheft praife. The ftyle is corre&, perfpicuous, and cles. 
gant; and the author has admirably contrived to connec 
amufement with inftruétion, and to render the fludy of the 
law as agreeable as it 1s important and interefling. Not- 
withftanding the immenfe mafs of materials of which this 
comprebenfive work confifts, few errors have been detected 
in it, and it has been cited as a book of authority. 

It has been objected, however, to thefe Commentaries, 
excellent as they are ina variety of refpeéts, that in thofe 
parts of them where the author examines the reafons and 
principles of law, he does not iavefigate them with a truly 
philofophical {pirit, and that he does not rife above the or- 
dinary level of thofe writers who, in every country and age, 
have extolled their own municipal inflitution as * the wif- 
dom of ages,’? and “ the perfection of reafon.” In difcuf- 
fing the propriety of particular laws, it is faid that * his 
ingenuity is always occupied by the forms of jurifprudence ; 
and inftead of referring to public convenience and general 
utility, the fole ftandard of all rational legiflation, he per- 
petually appeals to thofe technical arguments which are dig- 
nified with the title of ‘* legal reafons.”” Heis, in all cafes, 
the advocate and the apologilt of exifting inttitutions ; 
and it is the conftant tendency of his work to juftify 
whatever has been eftablifhed by antiquity, to difcredit the 
improvements of modern times, and to expofe to con- 
tempt or indignation all propofals for further change. In 
his political principles he bas been charged with being tco 
much the advocate of prerogative; and his ecclefiattical 
opinions have been thought to incline towards intolerance. 
Notwithftanding the undue deferenee to authority, with 
which this writer has been charged, there are many paflages 
in his admirable work, in which he exprefles a marked dif. 
approbation of ftanding armies and military barracks, and 
in which he delineates the progrefs of the influence of the 
crown, and the probable effects cf a further increafe of the 
national debt. Thefe pafiages, however, have been attri- 
buted, by fome of thofe who have animadverted on his Com- 
mentaries, more to the fpirit of the times, than to that of 
the writer. Several obnoxious paflages in the ecclefiaftical 
part of this work were pointed out by Dr. Furneaux and 
Dr. Pricftley ; but though the author had not magnanimity 
enough explicitly to acknowledge his errors, thele paflages 
were retrenched in fubfequent editions. ‘he political prin« 
ciples of the Commentaries were fome years afterwards, viz. 
in 1770, more feverely noticed in a treatife entitled «* A 
Fragment on Government,” by Jeremy Bentham, efqg. To 
the honour of Mr. Blackftone it fhould be mentioned, that, 
notwithftanding the feverity of this author’s criticifm, he 
afterwards became acquainted with him, and lived with him 
upon terms of regard and friendfhip. 

Having given his opinion in parliament, on occafion of 
the debates about the Middlefex eleGtion, that an expelled 
member was not eligible to the fame parliament, and this 
opinion appearing to contradict the language of his Com- 
mentaries, he was violently attacked for this inconfiftency 
by the celebrated Junius and others; but, though he de- 
fended himfelf with ingenuity, he inferted the cafe of ex. 
pulfion in the next edition of his work, of which he had 
before taken no notice, as one of the difqualifications for a 
feat in parliament. 

His diftinguifhed talents and meritorious fervices entitled 
him, without doubt, to the notice and recompence of go- 
vernment. Accordingly, when he declined the offer ef 
being folicitor-general, on the refignation of Mr. Dunning, 
in 1770, he was appointed immediately afterwards one of 
the jultices of the common pleas, which office he held, ex- 
cept for a fhort interval, during which he accommodated 
Mr. Juitice Yates by fitting as one of the juitices of the 

king’s 
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king’sbench, tillhis death. Towards the end of theyear 1779, 
a dropfical difeafe, occafioned chiefly by early application, 
and by negleét of exercife, made rapid advances, and termi- 
nated in his death, Feb. 14th, 1780, in his 56th year. In 
private life, judge Blackitone was diftinguifhed for mildnefs 
and benevolence, and for every domeftic and focial virtue. 
In ftudiesand avocations that contributed to eftablifh his own 
reputation, and to benefit both his contemporaries and pof- 
terity, he was eminently afliducus; and the intervals of Ici- 
fure which he enjoyed in the later period of his life were 
devoted to fchemes of local impror-ment in the neighbour- 
hood where he refided, or to great public undertakings. 
The two volumes of Reports, which he left in MS. have 
been publifhed fince his death, in 2 vols. folio, with a pre- 
face containing Memoirs of his life; but their merit is faid 
not-to correfpond with the fame of the author. He alfo 
Jett in MS. feveral {mall poetical pieces: and his notes on 
Shakefpear inferted in Mr. Malone’s Supplement, thew 
how well he underltood, and how capable he was of appre- 
ciating, the excellence of that author. Life prefixed to 
Blackftone’s Reports. Gen. Biog. 

BiacksTons, in Geography, a {mall river of America, 
which has its fource in Ramfhorn pond, in Sutton, Maffa- 
chufetts; and, pafling through Providenee, difcharges itfelf 


into Narraganfet bay, at Briftol, receiviag in its courfe fe-- 


veral tributary ftreams. 

BLACKSTONIA, in Botany. See Cutora. 

BLACKWALL, Anruony, in Biography, anative of 
Derbyfhire, was admitted a fizar of Emanuel college, in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, in 1690. Having taken the degree 
of M.A. in 1698, he became head-mafter of the free-fchool 
at Derby, and lecturer of the parifh of All-hallows in that 
town. In 1706, he excited notice by an edition of the 
« Moral Sentences of Theognis,” witha new Latin verfion, 
together with motes and emendations. He alfo publithed, in 
1718, ‘¢ An Introduétion to the Claflics,” 12mo. in which 
he difplays their excellence, gives direCtions for ftudying 
them with advantage, and illultrates thofe rhetorical figures 
by which language is elevated and adorned. In 1722, he 
was appointed head-mafter of the free-fchool at Market 
Bofworth, in Leicefterfhire; and in this fituation he pre- 
pared for the prefs his principal work, entitled ‘‘ The Sacred 
Claffics defended and illuftrated; an effay humbly offered 
towards proving the purity, propriety. and cloquence of 
the writers of the N.T. in 2 parts 4to.’”’?_ This was.pub- 
lifhed in 1725; and a fecond edition in 8vo. appeared in 
1727. After his death, a fecond volume was publifhed under 
the title of “* The Sacred Ciaflics defended and illuftrated, 
the fecond and latt volume, in 3 parts”? Svo. 1731. The 
defign of the author, in this elaborate and learned work, was 
to vindicate the writers of the New Teftament from the 
charge of barbarifm in their language, and to fhew that the 
words and phrafes which they have ufed are to be found in 
the moft.approved claffical writers. Many of the ob{curities 
and feeming faults he attributes to tranfpofitions and mif- 
tranflations, and he urges the neceflity of a new verfion. 
See Bizte. This book has been highly valued by biblical 
{cholars; and a Latin tranflation of it was publifhed at 
Leipfic, in 1736, by Chriftopher Wolfius. Neverthelefs it 
has been thought by feveral very competent judges to be 
written with more zeal than folidity; and Dr. George 
Campbell, in his Preliminary Differtation to his Verfion of 
the four Goipels, has attacked the fundamental principle of 
the work, and made feveral particular ftri€tures upon it. 
Mr. Blackwall was eminently diftinguifhed asa fchoolmatter, 
and fo-med many good {cholara, among whom was Richard 
Dawes, author of the Mifcellanea Critica, In his fchool he 
ufed a Latin grammar compofed by himfelf, and publifhed 
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in 1728 without hisname. Sir Henry Atkins, bart., who 
had been one of his {cholars, prefented him, in 1726, with 
the valuable rectory of Clapham, in Surry; but he refigned 
it in 1729, and returned to Matket Bofworth, where he died 
in 1730. 

BLACKWATER, in Geography, the name of four 
rivers ‘in England and Scotland. That of England rifes 
near the middle of the county of Effex, and fails into the 
mouth of the Thames, where it forms a fpacious bay called 
Blackwater bay. hofe of Scotlandare, 1it. in Bamfshire, 
2d. in Berwickthire, and 3d. in Perthhhire. 

Bracxwarer, the nameof feveral rivers in Ireland, one 
of which is very confiderable. This rifes in the mountains 
which feparate the counties of Limerick and Kerry; and, 
taking a fouthern diréGtion, divides the latter county from 
the county of Cork for about 12 miles. After pafling at 
the foot of Svieve-/ogher moustain, from which it receives a 
large fupply of water, it runs wefterly acrofs the northera 
part.of the county of Cork, which is about 45 Englifh 
miles. In this courfe it paffes the flourifhing towns of 
Maliow and Fermoy, to the former of which it was naviga- 
ble in lord Orrery’s time, and receives the rivers Allo, 
Awbeg, and Funcheon, befides many fmaller ftreams. A 
few miles below Fasmoy, it enters the county of Waterford, 
and continnesin the fame direGtion for 12 miles, when, hav- 
ing pafled the ancient city of Lifmore, it bends nearly ata 
rigit angle to the fouth at Cappoquin. Atthis town it bes 
comes navigable, and in its courfe receiving the river Bride, 
and opening into two or three fpacious laughs, it flows into 
the fea a little below the town of Youghal, which is fituated 
on its weltern bank. ‘This river pafles for almoft the whole of 
its courfe, which, without making any allowance forits great 
windings, is about go Englifh miles, through a rich and 
well-wooded country,  equaliy remarkable,” fays Mr. 
Young, ‘for beauty of profpe& and fertility of foil.’? 
The banks are crowded with a number of fine feats, fome 
of which, as Dromana and Lifmore caltle, may vie with 
thofe in any councry, and have furnifhed artifts with beauti- 
ful landfcapes. The cyder made in its neighbourhood is 
held in great eftimation, being preferred to the beft im- 
ported trom England, and of courfe brings avery high price. 
The Irifh name of this river was Auniduff, or Acwinedubh, 
the black river, and allo Awin-more, the great river, to dif- 
tinguifhit from the Awdeg, or Awin-beg, which runs into 
it. Thelatter is the Mulla of the immortal Spenfer, who 
had an eftate on its banks, where he refided for a long time. 
In bis marriage of the Thames, he has mentioned the 
Blackwater and feveral of its tributary {treams, though not | 
with geographical accuracy, as the Allo does not rife near © 
Slievelogher, but has the Blackwater between it and that 
mountain. 

“ Swift Auniduff, which of the Englifhman 
Is called Blackwater, and the Liffar deep, 
Sad Trowis that once his people overran, 
Strong Allo tumbling from Slievelogher fteep, 

And Mulla mine, whofe waves Iwhilom taught to weep.’”? 

Spenfer’s Fairy queen, b. iv.c. 11. 

—z. Another river, called Blackwater, rifes in the county 
of Tyrone, and, for the greater part of its courfe, dis 
vides that county from thofe of Monaghan and Armagh. 
The linen manufacture is extenfively carried on in its neighe 
bourhood, fo that there are many bleach-greens. The flou- 
rifhing little towns of Aughnacloy, Caledon, Blackwater 
town, Moy, &c. are on its banks; and its navigation to 
Lough Neagh, into the fouth-weltern angle of which it 
pours its waters, has been improved at a conliderable na- 
tional expence, on account of the collieries at Diumglafs, 
inthe county of Tyrone. —g. A river Blackwater at 
the 
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the county of Mcnaghan, and, having paffed through Lough 


Ramor, unites its waters to thofe of the Boyne at Navan. 
—There arealfo {mail rivers of this name, one in the county 
of Longford, which joins the Shannon near Lanefborough, 
and one in the county of Wexford, which flows into St. 
George’s channel at the place where Bannow formerly 
ftood. Smith’s Cork. Beaufort’s Map. Holmes’s Tour 
in the South, &c. / 

BrackwatTer Zown, a {mall town in the county of Ar- 
magh, in Ireland, on the river Blackwater, which has a lh. 
nen market. Di'tance from Dublin 66 miles. 

BLACKWELL, Tuomas, in Biography, was the fon 
of one of the minifters at Aberdeen, and born in that city 
in the year17or1. He was educated at the grammar {chool 
and marifchal college of his native place, of which, in 1723, 
he was appointed Greek profeffor, and in this office he con- 
tributed in no {mall degree to promote Greek literature, and 
the ftudy of the claffics in general. In 1735, his ‘*¢ En- 
quiry into the Life and Wricings of Homer,”’ 5vo. was pub- 
lifhed without his name; and by iis popularity ferved to 
eftablifh his reputation for learning and ingenuity. Of this 
work, difcuffing a variety of topics without any very ob- 
vious connection, Dr. Bentley is faid to have remarked, 
*¢ that when he had gone through haif, he bad forgotten the 
beginning ; and that when he had fiaifhed the perufal of it, 
he had forgotten the whole.”” It is reckoned, however, the 
author’s principal performance, and is both curious and en- 
tertaining. His ** Letters concerning Mythology,” 8vo. 
were publifhed in 748; and they were intended to eftablifh 
a regular fy{tem of ancient fable, as an allegorical reprefent- 
ation of thereligion, laws, and philofophy of early times. 
The work is learned, fanciful, and defultory. Inthis year 
Dr. Blackwell was appointed principal of the Marifchal col- 
lege, and allowed his office of Greek profeflor. In 1751, 
he announced to the public his defign of publifhing a new 
edition of Plato’s works; but this defign was never exe- 
cuted. The firft volume of ** Memoirs of the Court of Au- 
guftus,’”? 4to. was publifhed in 1753; the fecond in 1755; 
and the third, after the author’s death, in 1764. The ob- 
je&t of this work is to exhibit, in an elegant and popular 
form, the principal faéts of Roman hiftory, at the com- 
mencement and during the period of the public life and reign 
of Auguftus. Itis written with vivacity, and wasat firft 
wellreceived ; but the affe€ted eafe and familiarity of the 
ftyle, united with a confiderable degree of that pompous 
kind of pedantry, which difplays not only erudition buta 
knowledge of the world, has contributed to lower its repu- 
tation. This work manifeits alfo a republican f{pirit, not 
altogether free from party prejudice. The author’s affected 
mode of writing increafed as he advanced in years; and 
though it muft be acknowledged, that he poffefles gemius 
and fancy, and hada reiiih forthe beauties of ancient au- 
thors, he never acquired that fimplicity of tafte, which leads 
to the true eafe and elegance of compolition. This peculiar 
ftyle and manner of compofition have been attributed to an 
injudicious imitation of lord Shaftefbury. Some years be- 
fore his death Dr. Blackwell’s health declined; and his dif- 
order being of the confumptive kind, which he is thought 
to have increafed by his abftemious mode of living, he was 
under a neceffity of remitting his ftudies, and advifed to tra- 
vel: but with this view he could proceed no farther than Edin- 
burgh, where he died in 1757, the 56th year of his age. 
His temper was fingularly mild and equable; and he retained 
his natural vivacity and cheerfulnefs through the whole pe- 
riod of hisillnefs, and till the hour of his death. In con- 
verfation he was inftruGtive and entertaining ; and he blended 
a confiderable knowledge of the world and urbanity of man- 
ners with an extenfive acquaintance with ancient and modern 
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authors. But it was his foible, that he was apt to affume 
the appearance of univerfal knowledge; and this weaknefs 
betrayed him into-converfation on philofophical and mathe- 
matical fubjeéts, with which his acquaintance was very im- 
perfe&. Among his friends and correfpondents were many 
perfons of literary eminence ; and it is faid, that his patrons 
propofed to introduce him into the profefforfhip of modern 
hiftory at Cambridge, if he had not died before a vacancy 
occurred. Bioe. Brit. 

Brackwey, Exvizasetru, widow of Alexander Black- 
well, M.D. author of «* A New Method of improving cold, 
wet, and clayey ground,’ 1741, London, 8vo. Rejeéting 
dung and other manures, he depended ent’rely on repeated 
ploughing and turning the ground, He died a miferable 
deatn in Swedes. His widow, being left in indigence, 
undertook, by the advice of her friends, to publifh an ac- 
count of 590 medicinal plants, to be drawn, engraved, and 
the greater part of them coloured by hericlf. The plants 
were furnifhed by Rand and Miller, from the botanical gar- 
den, belonging to the company of apothecaries, at Chelfea. 
They are, in general, Hailer fays, faithfully delineated. In 
fome parts, however, fhe has failed. Not weil inftrudted in 
the Linnzan fyttem, fhe has not delineated the fibres or fila- 
ments of the flowers with the accuracy now required. A. 
fhort account is annexed of the medicinal virtues of each of 
the plants, fome of which are extremely rare. The firft vo- 
lume of this work was firft publifhed in 1737, and the fe« 
cond in 1739, when the whole was publifhed in 2 vols. fol. 
under the title of ** A curious Herbal, &c. ;”? and it Is cre- 

ditable to the authorefs to fay, that this bulky and expenfive 
work pafled through feveral editions. The laft, which came 
out in 1760, in 5 vols. felio, at Nuremburg, is furnifhed 
with a preface and confiderable additions by James Trew. 
After his death, in 1769, a fupplemental volume, conduéted 
by Ludwig, Bofc, and Boehmer, was printed in 1773. 
This work has been ina great meafure fuperfeded by Dr. 
Woodville’s SS, Medical Botany, in 4 vols. 4to. Haller. 
Bib. Bot. Pulteney’s Hift.and Biog. Sketches of the Pro< 
grefs of Botany in England, vol. ii, pe 254. 

BLACKWOOD, Avam, was born at Dumferline, in 
Scotland, in 1539, and educated at Paris under Turnebus 
and Dotat. He was particularly patronized by Mary queen 
of Scots; and when he had finifhed his law fludies at Tou- 
loufe, he obtained the office of counfellor to the prefidial of 
Poiétiers, which was Mary’s dowry-town. In this place he 
fettled and married; and, .during the imprifonment of Mary, 
took feveral journies to England with a view of ferving her. 
He died in 1613. His religious and political fentiments 
may be deduced from the titles of his works, which were 
written both in verfe and profe. Of thefe the principal were, 
‘«* Caroli 1X. pompa funebris verfibus expreffa,”’ Paris, 17545 
«¢ De vincnlo religionis et imperli, et de conjunctionum infi- 
Giis, religionis fuco adumbratis,” 1575; ‘* Adverfus G. 

~ Buchanani dialogum de jure regni apud Scotos, &c.’? Pot- 
tiers, 1581; ‘ Martyre de Marie Stuart, reine d’Ecoffe,” 
&c. &c. His account of the execution of Mary Stuartisa 
virulent inveClive againft queen Elizabeth, her parentage, 
her right to the crown, her government, &c. His works 
were colle&ted and publifhed in a 4to. volume by Gabriel 
Naudé, in 1644, with an eulogy of the author prefixed. 
Morcri. Ger. Biog. 

BLADDER, in Anatomy, isa membranous bag, ferving 
as a refervoir for fome fecreted fluid. ‘That which is confi- 
dered as the chief receptacle of this kind, is the urinary 
bladder. Asthe anatomy of thefe parts, in general, will 
be defcribed with that of the organ which prepares the fluid 
which they are intended to contain; therefore, for the fake 
of uniformity of method, the defcription of the urinary 
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bladder is given with that of the kidnies and other urinary 
“orgavs. See Kipney. 
Brapper, Difeafes of the, in Surgery. This vifcus 
“being fupplied with nerves, blood-veflzis, abforbents, and 

muicular fibres, will be neceffarily liable to ail the com- 
‘mon Giforders of foft parts; fuch as ewounds, inflammation, 
ulceration, gangrene, palfy, contradion, dilatation, rupture, &c. 
But, befides thefe affections, the bladder is fubjeét to other 
morbid changes, which occur very rarely or not at all in 
molt other parts of the body. It is fometimes included 
among the contents of a herniary fac. See Hernia. Par- 
tial bags, or facculi, may likewife form in the coats of the 
bladder, fo as to retain one or more calculous bodies geze- 
rated in the urine. See Carcutus, Cysroromy,Lituo- 
tomy, and Stone. Fungous, painful, and dangerous ex- 
crefcences arile alfo on the inner furface of this organ, which 
are frequently denominated cancers, and are perhaps equally 
fatal in their confequences. Thefe diforders will, in gene- 
ral, produce either a retention or a preternatural evacuation 
of urine, and require a peculiar plan of treatment adapted to 
the diverlity of fymptoms. See Urine, Retention of, &c. 
&e. 

Brappers, -veficule, in Botany, a kind of air-bags found 
ia fome {pecies of fucus. 

Vegetable bladders are found every where, in the ftruc- 
ture of the bark, the fruit, pith, and parenchyma, or pulp; 
befides thofe morbid ones raifed on the furface of leaves by 
the puncture of infes. 

Brapper, /wimming. See Arr ladder. 

Brappers, oil, in the Anatomy of Plants. 
bladders. 

Brapper, puceron, in Entomology. See CHERMES. 

Brapper-aut, in Botany. See StTAPHYLHA. 

Buapver-nut, African. See Royena. 

Buavper-nut, faurel-leaved. See Horry. 

Brapver fena. See CoruTea. 

Brapper-fhaped, inflatus, denotes inflated or diftended 
like a blown bladder; fuch are the cup of the bladder 
campion, and the bloffom of the fig-wort. 

Brapper-/pout. See Urricuraria. 

Brapper-wort, common. See Urricurarta. 

BLADE, in Agriculture, a {pire of grafs, or green fhoot 
of corn. 

Brave, in Anatomy. See SHourver-blade. 

Brape of an Anchor, denotes that part of the arm on 
which the palm is fhut. , 

Brave, in Commerec, a thin flender piece of metzl, either 
forged by the hammer, or run and caft in moulds, to be af- 
terwards fharpened to a point, edge, or the like. Sword- 
blades are made by the armourers, knife-blades by the cut- 
lers, &c. The Englifh and Damafcus blades are molt 
elteemed. Among the French, thofe of Vienne and Dau- 
phiny have the preference. The conditions of a good blade 
of a {mall {word are, that it be light and tough, apter to 
bend than break. When it will ftand in the bend, it is 
called a posr man’s blade. 

Brave of a Chiffl, is the iron or fteel part, as diftin- 
guifhed from the wooden handle. 

Brave of Mace, or cinnamon, among apothecaries, are 
little flips or flices of thofe barks. 

Brape of an Oar, is that pact which is plunged into the 
water in rowing. On the length of this do the force and 
effect of the oar, in a great meafure, depend, 

Bape of a Saw, the thin part wherein the teeth are cut, 
which, to be good, muft be ftiff, yet bend equally into a 
regular bow all the way, without yiclding more in one place 
than another. 
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Briave-mill, is that contrived for grinding iron tools, a3 
{cythes, reaping hooks, axes, chiffels, and the like, to a 
bright edge. 

BLADED, in Heraldry, is aterm ufed when the ftalk 
or blade of any kind of grain or corn is borne of a colour 
d:fferent from that of the ear or fruit: thus, argen! an car 
of wheat or BLADED vert. : 

BLADEN, in Geography, a county of North Carolina, 
in the diftriét of Wilmington ; having 6963 inhabitants, ia- 
cluding 2278 flaves. 

BLADENSBURG, a poft town of America, in Prince 
Gcorge county, Maryland, on the eaftern bank of the ealt- 
ern branch of Patowmack river, at the confluence of the 
N. W. and N.E. branches, 9 miles from its mouth at the 
Federal city, 38 S.W. from Baltimore, and 12 N.E. from 
Alexandria, in Virginia. It contains about 160 honfes. 

BLADHIA, in Botany, fo named by Thunberg, from 
Peter John Bladh, a Swede, refident at Canton. Lin. gen. 
Schreb. n. 370. Thunb. nov. gen. 6. fl. jep. 7. Clafs ard 
order, Pezitandria Monogynia. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth one- 
leafed, very fhort, permanent, five-parted; parts ovate, 
concave, {fpreading, torn-{ubferrate. Cor. one-petalled, 
wheel-fhaped, five-parted; parts ovate, obtufe, fpreadiny. 
Stam. filaments five, very fhort ; anthers heart-fhaped, acute, 
converging into a cone; fhorter than the corolla, Pi, germ 
fuperior; ftyle filiform, longer than the corolla; ftigma 
fimple, acute. Per. berry globofe, crowned by the perma- 
nent ftyle, one-celled. Szed fingle, globofe, involved ina 
membrane. \ 

Eff. Char. Cor. wheel-fhaped, deciduous. Berry contain: 
ing one arilled feed. 

Species, 1. B. japonica. Lin. Syft. 236. Thunb. jap. 95. 
t. 18. Kempf. Amen. 5. 776. (Quackitz.) ‘+ Leaves 
ferrate {mooth.”? 2. B. villofa. Lin. Syft. 237. Thunb. 
jap. 96. t. 19. ‘ Leaves ferrate, villofe.”? 3. B. cri/pa. 
Lin. Syft. 237. Thunb. jap. 97. Kempf. Amen. 5.776. 
2. ic. fele&t. t. 7. ‘ Leaves oblong, curled, fmooth.” Ail 
thefe are natives of Japan. Thunberg has another fpecies 
among his obfcure plants, jap. p. 350. Martyn. 

BLADUM, in Middle Age Writers, is taken for all forts 
of ftanding corn in the blade and ear. The word is aifo 
written Jlatum, blavwa, and blavium. In our old charters, 
the word bladum inciuded the whole produ& of the ground, 
fruit, corn, flax, grafs, &c. and whatever was oppofed to 
living creatures. “Che word bladum was fometimes aifo ap- 
plied to all forts of zrain or corn threfhed on the floor : trta 
guarteria frumenti, tria quarteria avenarum, {F unum quarte= 
rium fabarum, erunt quicti de folutione prediGii bladi in perpe- 
tuum. But the word was more pecultariy appropriaced to 
bread-corn, or wheat, called in French &é. Thu: the 
Knights Templars are faid to have granted to fir Wido de 
Meriton’s wife duas fummas bladi. Kennet’s Paroch. Ant. 
and Du-Cange. 

Hence dladarius denotes a corn-monger, meal-man, or 
corn-chandler ; and it is ufed in our records fer tuch a re- ~ 
tailer of corn. Pat. 1 Ed. III. par. 3. m. 13. Aud dladius 
fignifies an ingroffer of corn or grain, 

BLAKE, in Ornithology, among French writers, an African 
bird of the falcon tribe deferibed by Latham under the 
name of falco melanopterus, which fee. 

BLARIA, is Botany, fo denominated from Patrick Blair, 
M.D. Lin. gen. n. 139. Reich. 145. Schreb. 483. Juff 160, 
Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Bicornes. 
Lrice. Jufl. Gen. Char. Ca/. perianth four-parted; leaf- 
lets linear, ereét, a little fhorter than the corolla, perma- 
nent. Cor. monopetalous, campanulate ; tube cylindric, 
the length of the calyx, pervious ; border fmall, four-cleft ; 
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divifions ovate, reflex. Sam. filaments four, fetaceous, the 
length of the tube, inferted into the receptacle ; anthers ob- 
Jongy compreffed, ere&t, obtufe, emarginate. Pi/, germ. 
four-cornered, fhort ; ftyle fetaceous, much longer than the 
corolla; ftigma obtufe. Per. capfule obtufe, quadrangu- 
lar, four-celied, gaping at the angles. Seeds, fome roundifh, 
OLf. The anthers are emarginate, but not horned, as in ei- 
ca, allied to this. 

Eff. Char. Cal. four-parted. Cor. four-cleft Stam. in- 
ferted intothe receptacle. Cap/: four-celled, many-feeded. 

Species, 1. B. ericoides, heath-leaved B. “ Anthers awn- 
lefs, flanding out ; calyxes four-leaved ; braétes the length 
of the calyx ; leaves in fours, oblong-acerofe, hairy, imbri- 
cate.’ This has the ftature of the common heath. Flowers 
termnating, white with a tinge of purple; corollas tubu- 
lous, ereét ; anthers’ two-parted, feabrous ; ftyle capillary, 
Jonger than the anthers. Introduced into Kew garden in 
1774 by Mr. F. Maffon. 2. B. ciliaris, ciliated B. “ Flow- 
ers ina head, calyxes ciliate.’ Refembling the preceding, 
aad readily known by its white calyxes, moft diftin€ly ci- 
liate. 3. B. articulata, jointed-leaved B. Penza Sarcocolla. 
Berg. cap. 25. ‘* Stamens protruded, two-parted ; corollas 
cylindric.”? A diftorted fhrub, of the ftature of common 
heath. Leaves in fours, preffed to the branches; heads of 
flowers terminating, with white-villofe calyxes; corollas 
flefh-coloured ; anthers very narrow, black; differing from 
the firft in having equal ftamens, and leaves more imbri- 
cated. 4. B. purpurea, purple-flowered B. “ Stamens 
included, two-parted; corollas oblong, ftraight; flowers 
terminating, aggregate; peduncles ereét.?? Like the third ; 
but the heads are nodding. 5. B. pufilla, dwarf B. ‘* Flow- 
ers fcattered ; corollas funnel-form.’? ‘This has the ftature 
of fmall heath. Branches pubefcent ; leaves in fours, rug- 
ged, petioled, feored underneath with a line; flowers mi- 
nute, feattered, fhorter than the leaves. 6. B. mu/cofa, mofs- 
Jeaved B. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 150.  Anthers awnlefs, 
almoit ftanding out; calyxes one-leafed, hairy; corollas 
beil-fhaped, hairy in the upper part; flowers axillary ; ftig- 
mas peltate.””? Found at the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. 
F. Maffon, and introduced in 17743; flowering from June to 
Auguft. 

Propagation and Culture.—Thefe are all fhrubs, inhabitants 
of the Cape of Gord Hope, require the fame treatment and 
fhelter with other Cape plants in the dry ftove, and may be 
increafed by cuttings, like the ericas, or heaths, which they 
much refemble. Martyn. 

BLASLING, in Ornithology, one of the fynonymous 
names of the greater coof of Englifh writers, and fulica ater- 
rima of Linnzus. Vide Giinther Neff. und. Eyer. The 
common coot, fulica atra of Linnzus, is alfo named by this 
author &leiner blefling. 

BLASSUS, in Medicine. See STAMMERING. 

BLAGAITZEI, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 10 
miles N.N.W. of Sluin. 

BILAGNAC, atown of France, in the department of 
the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Touloufe, on the Garonne; 3 miles N.W. of 
Touloufe. 

BLAGOVETSCHENSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Archangel, near the fouth-ealt coaft of the 
White fea; 70 miles S.W. of Archangel. ; 

BLAGRAVE, Jonn, in Biography, an Eaglifh mathe- 
matician, was born of an ancient and honourable family at 
Bulmarfh court near Sunning in Berkfhire, towards the 
middle or clofe of the 16th century, and educated, firft ata 
{chool in Reading, and afterwards at St. John’s college, 
Oxford. Before he took any degree he retired from the uni- 
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verfity to his patrimonial feat at South-cote lodge, near Read- 
ing, where he diligently purfued his fludies, particularly 
mathematics. His works, of which we have any account, 
are, ‘© A Mathematical Jewel,’? fhewing the conltru€tion and 
ufe of an inftrument fo called, and its application to aftro- 
nomy, cofmography, geography, &c. Lond. 1585, fol. ; 
‘© The Conitru@ion and Ufe of the Familiar Staff, &c.,”” 
performing the geometrical menfuration of all altitudes, 
Lond. isgo, 4to.; ‘ Aftrolabium Uranicum generale,’? 
containing the ule of an initrument, or aftrolabe, Lond. 
1596, 4to.; and ** The Art of Dialling, in two parts,’? 
Lond. 1609, 4to. Mr. Blagrave was diftinguifhed by‘his 
benevolence, both during his life, and at his death. Having 
never been married, he bequeathed gol. te each of the chil- 
dren of his three brothers, or their pofterity, payable at the 
age of 26; and his bequefts in this way were fo well ad- 
julted, that near So of his nephews and their defcendants 
were thus benefited out of his leafehold eftate. He alfo be- 
queathed lands for producing an annual donation of rol. 
to a maid-fervant in the town of Reading, according to 
the direétions of his will. Thefe direGions required, that 
the church-wardens of each of the three parifhes fhould on 
Good Friday fend one virtuous maid, who had lived five 
years with her mafter. The three maids were to appear in 
the town-hall before the maycr and aldermen, and to cat 
dice. She, whofe throw was the greateft, received the ten 
pounds. The two maids who had lof were to appear the 
next year, together with a third added to them. Accord- 
ingly each maid was to have by his will the chance of three 
annual throws; but if any failed in three fucceffive years, he 
orders new perfons to be prefented. On the fame Geod 
Friday, money is diftributed to So widows in purfuance of 
his will, who attend a fermon, for which the preacher is to 
receive ten fhillings. Mr. Blagrave died Aug. oth, 1611, 
and was buried in the church of St. Lawrenee, Reading, 
where a fumptuous monument is ere€ted to his memory. 
Bioc. Brit. 

BLAGRE, in Ornithology. Under this name Levaillant 
defcribes the African fpecies of eagle called by Latham falco 
blagrus, which fee. 

BLAIN, a diftemper incident to beafts, confifting in a 
bladder growing on the root of the tongue againit the wind= 
pipe, which at length {welling ftops the breath. 

It comes by great chafing and heating of the ftomach ; 
whereby, as fome judge, it ttill grows and increafes by more 
heat. 

It is perceived by the beaft’s gaping, holding out his 
tongue, and foaming at the mouth: to cureit, caft the beaft, 
take forth his tongue, and then flitting the bladder, wath it 
gently with vinegar and a little falt. 

Buran, in Geography, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diftri& in the Lower Loire. The population of 
the place confifts of 1897 perfons, and of the canton of 
10,2743 its territorial extent is 3423 kilometres, and it in- 
cludes 4 communes; 18 miles N.N.W. of Nantes, and 40- 
S. of Rennes. 

BLAINVILLE, in Biography, a learned mufician of 
Paris, who propofed, in 1751, a third mode or key, which 
he called a mixed mode, becaufe it participates of the modu- 
lations of the two other, or rather from its being com- 
pounded of both, a mixture which the author does not re- 
gard as an inconvenience, but rather as an advantage and 
fource of variety both in the melody and harmony. Roufs 
feau. »Di&. de Mufique, publifhed 1768. 

Biainvite, a performer on the violoncello, and mufic- 
matter at Paris, who had many fymphonies and motets per- 
formed at the Concert Spirituel, in the middle of the laf 
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eentury, without fuccefs; but abandoning the Jradice of 
harmony or compolition, in order to try his force in the 
theory, in 1751, he produced ‘* L.?Harmenie theorico-prac- 
tico ;” in 1754, “ L’Efprit de PArt Mufical;”? in 1765, 
“ L’Hiltoire générale, critique, et pbilologique de la Mu- 
fique.” Thefe works are no better than his fymphonies. 
They are compilations without tafte, which teach nothing 
new to thofe who know any thing about mufic already; and 
not crough to thofe who know notbing. In 1751, he had 
the courage to publifh as a difcovery a pretended new mode, 
a key diiferent from the major and minor, which, he faid, 
Was neither major nor minor, but mixed of both. He com- 
pofed a fymphony in this new mode, and had it performed 
at the Concert Spirituel, which gave birth to many diflerta- 
tions and difcuflions, &c. Laborde, Effai fur la Mufique, 
tom. lil. p. §77. 
“ Who fhall decide, when doStors difagree ?”” 

The necu mode, as it was called, was attacked by the in- 
genious and {peculative writer on mufic, M. Serre, of Ge- 
neva, and defended by Rouffeau in his Di€tionary. Thirty 
years after, it became the fubje& of a very long article in 
M. Laborde’s Effai fur la Mutique, merely to attack Rouf- 
feau for having defended it. In this attack of the dead lion, 
the abbé Rouflier was bottle-holder to his friend Laborde. 

Ail thefe gentlemen {eer utterly ignorant of the church 
mufic of the 15th and 16th century, built on the ancient 
ecclefiaftical modes, in which nothing was more common 
in the maffes of the old matters, than for a movement begin- 
ning ia A minor to end on the fifth of that key, with afharp 
third, which would be cailed now a /emi-cadence. The me- 
lody of the feveral parts is equally in the fcale of C and A 
natural, which, without accidental flats or fharps, produces 
nothing but different fpecies of o€taves in the key of C na- 
tural. But calling E the key note inftead of A, it has a 
peculiarity in the fecond, which, inftead of being a tone 
major above the key note, is only a major femitone. 

Now Dr. Pepufch, who rigidly adhered to the laws of 
the ecclefiaftical modes in his ‘* T'reatife on Harmony,”’ fo 
late as 1731, in fpeaking of the key of E as formed of one 
of the {pecies of o€tave in the fcale of C natural, has ex- 
plained the properties of this key with only a major femi- 
tone for its fecond, much better than Blainville, or any of 
his defenders or opponents, and terminates his remarks on 
this key, by faying that “it differs from all others; for 
they are introduced by the femitone major delow them, but 
this is by the femitone major above it; they by their /eventh 
major, but this by its /econd, which happens to be minor ; 
that is from F downwards to E. It is becaufe of this dif- 
ference and peculiarity in its modulation, which makes what 
is compofed in it to be very /olemn, that this key is as it were 
appropriated to church-mufic, and called by the Italians 
tuono di chiefa.”’ p. 65. s 

But the doGtor does not call it a new key, for it is as old 
as counterpoint ; and we fhould fuppofe that Blainville had 
either feen Dr. Pepufch’s treatife, or found in fome old mafs 
a movement that ended on the fifth, inftead of the key note, 
and wifhed to pafs for an inventor. But it is plain that all 
the French gentlemen, who took a part in this controverfy, 
were difputing about the dent d’or, before they had afcer- 
tained its exiftence. In examining the maffes of Jofquin, 
Paleftrina, and the cantiones of ‘Tallis and Bird, we find 
movements of the defcription of Dr. Pepufch’s tuono di chi- 
cfs. And in Padre Martini’s “ Saggio di Contrepunto,” 
tom. i. p- 42. he calls this mode #/ terzo tuono autentico, the 
third authentic mode, which Blainville calls the new or mixed 
mode; and P. Martini even calls it ferzo tuono milto del 
guarto fio plagale, p. 44. He gives the fame natural fcale 
fox its intervals as Rouffeau and Blainvillee EFGABCDe, 
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pe 5t. An example of this mixed modé is given from Pa- 
leftrina, in which no accidental fharps are marked, though 
it moculates into G major, A minor, C 4, and G, a fecond 
time. A fharp only is given to G upon the clofe note, as 
fharp third to the final E. 

In1756, Blainville publifhed what he called ‘*A general, cri- 
tical, and philological Hiftory of Mufic;”? a work for whichthe 
author’s materials feem to have been fo feanty, that he was re- 
duced to filltwo-thirds ofhis thin quarto with an indigefted trea- 
ufeoncompofition.See Pepufch,p.65,andexamplesis rand 76, 

BrainvitLe, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of La Manche, or the Channel, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri& of Coutances, five miles weft of 
Coutances, and 13 north of Granville. 

Brainvitre fur / Eau, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Meurte, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Luneviile, four miles S. W. of Luneville, and 
12 S. E. of Nancy. 

BLAIR, Joun, in Biography, a chronologer and geogra- 
pher, was korn in Scotland, and educated at Edinburgh. 
Upon his firft arrival in England, he was ufher at a private 
{chool ; and firft appeared with fingular advantage before the 
public by publifhing, in 1754, a work intitled “ The Chro- 
nology and Hiflory of the World, from the Creation to the 
year of Chrift 1753, illuftrated in 56 tables, of which four 
are introductory, and contain the centuries prior to the firft 
olympiad ; and each of the remaining 52 contains in one ex= 
panded view 50 years, or half a century; by the Rev. John 
Blair, L.L.D.”? This comprehenfive work, on which the 
author muft have beftowed a very great degree of attention 
and labour, was publifhed by fub{cription, and dedicated to 
lord Hardwicke ; and the author acknowledges great obli- 
gations to the earl of Bath. Dr. Blair appears at this time 
to have taken orders in the Englith church; in 1755, he 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society, as he was of the 
Antiquarian Society, in 1761. In 1756, he publifhed a 
fecond edition of his Tables, and in 1757, he was appointed 
chaplain to the princefs-dowager of Wales, and mathema- 
tical tutor to the duke of York. In 1761, he obtained a 
prebendal ftall at Weitminfter, and feveral church prefers 
ments in very quick fucceffion. From the vicarage of Hinck- 
ley, in Leicefterfhire, which he held, by difpenfation, with 
the reCtory of Burton Coggles, in Lincolnfhire, he was pro- 
moted firft to the vicarage of St. Bride’s, in London, in 
1771, and in 1776, to the reGory of St. John the Evan. 
gelift in Weftminfter, with which he.held that of Horton 
near Colebrooke, in Buckinghamfhire. During the years 
1763 and 1764, he accompanied the duke of York in his 
travels on the continent. In 1768, he publifhed an improved 
edition of his ** Chronological ables,’ which he dedicated 
to the princefs-dowager; and to this edition he annexed 14 
maps of ancient and modern geography, and prefixed a dif- 
fertation on the rife and progrefs of this {cience, which was 
alfo printed feparately in 12mo. His death, which happened 
June 24th 1782, was probably accelerated by the fhock that 
attended the news of his brother, captain Blair’s death in 
the memorable fea-fight of April 12, 17825; more efpe- 
cially as he then was feverely aflied with an epidemic in- 
fluenza. After his death, in 1785, his ‘* LeGiures on the 
canon of the Scriptures, comprehending a differtation on 
the Septuagint verfion,” were publifhed; and a new edition 
of his ‘* Chronological Tables,’”’? extended to the year 17g0, 
appeared in that year. DBiog. Did. 

Brair, Parricx, practifed phyfic and furgery at Dun- 
dee, in Scotland, where he was probably born. He firft be- 
came known, in 1706, by his account of the anatomy of an 
elephant, which he had the opportunity of difleéting there. 
It was publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, Nos. 326 
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and 324, in the year r710. It contains an accurate de- 
fcription of the probofcis and its mufcles, and confirms, 
Haller fays, the opinion formerly given, that the elephant 
has no gall bladder. In a fubfequent number of the Tranf- 
a&tions, he gives a defcription of the officula auditus, ac- 
companied with engravings. In the rebellicn, in 1715, 
being fufpe@ed, on account of his religious principles, of 
hoftility to government, he was for a {mall time confized. 
He came afterwards to London, where he re-publifhed his 
« Anatomy of the Elepbast,’? in 4to.; and, in 1718, pub- 
hthed a volume of ** Mifceilaneous obfervations cn the prac- 
tice of phyfic, anatomy, furgery, and botany,” in Svo. 
This was followed, in 1720, with “ Botanical Effays,’? in 
two parts, alfo Svo. with figures, in which he treats of the 
fexes of plants, conSrming the arguments adduced in proof 
of them by found reafoning, and fome new experiments of 
the manner of fecundation, of the circulation of the fap, 
&c. This work ftill retains its credit among botanifts, al- 
though fome of the author’s cpinions are abandoned. 
About the fame time, he gave an account of the afbeftus, 
found in the county of Angus, in Scotland, printed in the 
Phil. Tranf. N° 333; and of the diffetion of an emaciated 
child, in which he cou!d find no veltige of the omentum, 
Id. N° 3533 and alfo of a boy, who lived a corfiderable 
time withoyt food, Id. N° 364; and in the fame number is 
alfo a differtation on the means of difcovering the medicinal 
properties of plants from their external figure. He foon 
after fettled at Bofton, and publifhed ‘* Pharmaco-botano- 
Togia,” or an alphabetical and claffical differtation on‘all the 
Britifh indigenous and garden plants of the London Difpen- 
fatory, in feven decades, 4to. 1723 and 1728, introducing 
fome plants which he had firlt difeovered growing near 
Bofton. The work only proceeded to the letter H. The 
time of his death is not known. Haller Bib. Anat, et Bo- 
tan. Pulteney’s Sketches, vol. ti. p. 134, &c. 

Brair, James, an epifcopalian divine, was born and 
educated in Scotland, where he was ordained and beneficed ; 
but meeting with fome difcouragements in that country, he 
quitted his preferments, and removed to England, about the 
latter end of the reign of king Charles II. Being intro- 
duced to Dr. Compton, then bifhop of London, he prevailed 
on him to go, about the year 1685, asa miffionary to Vir- 
ginia, where by his condué and minifterial labours he was 
eminently ferviceable in promoting the caufe of religion. In 
1689, he was appointed by the fame prelate as his commif- 
fary for thé province. Intent upon doing good in the office 
with which he was entrufted, he obferved with concern, 
that the want of proper {eminaries for religion and learnisg 
obitruéted every attempt for propagating the gofpel in this 
colony: and he therefore formed the benevolent defign of 
ercCting and endowing a cailege at Williamfburg, the capi- 
tal of Virginia, for profeffors and ftudents in academical 
learning. With this view he raifed a confiderable fum of 
money by voluntary fubfeription; and, in order the more 
effe€tually to accomplifh his purpofe, he came over into 
England in 1693, to folicit the concurring aid of govern- 
ment. King William and queen Mary very much approved 
the defign, and accordiugly a patent was iffued for ereéting 
and endowing a college, which was to be denominated from 
its founders, ‘‘the collese of Wiliam and Mary.” Mr. 
Blair, who firit proje€ted the fcheme, was appointed prefi- 
dent of the college. (Sce Wiriramsnurc.) He was 
alfo reGtor of Williamfburg and prefident of the council in 
that colony.  Elaving faithfully and honourably difcharged 
the duties of his office as prefident of the college for about 
50 years, and thofe of his minifterial function for above 
€0. years, he finifhed his courfe of laborious and ufeful fer- 
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His works, eomprifing ‘ Our Sas 
viour’s divine Sermon on the Mount explained, and the prace 
tice of it recommended, in divers {-rmons and difcourfes, with 
a recommendatory preface, hy the Rev. Dr. Waterland,”” 
were puplifhed in 1740, 4 vols. 8vo. Waterland’s Preface. 
Burnet’s Hift. of his own Times, vol. iii, p. 165. Svo. ; 
Brair, Huu, a diftinguifhed preacher and writer, the 
cefcendant of an ancient family of Ayrfhire, in Seotland,. 
and the fon of a refpeétable merchant at Edinburgh, was 
born in that city, April 7th, 1718. As his views were at an. . 
early period Gireéted towards the church, he entered the 
upiverfity of his native place in 1730, and {pent elevea-years 
in the affiduous profecution of thofe literary and -{cientific 
ftudies which the church of Scotland prefcribes to fuch as 
profefs themfelves candidates for the minifterial office. Dur-- 
ing this period his application and proficiency gained re- 
peated teftimonies of approbation from the profeffors under- 
whom he ftudied. One of his performances at this time, in- 
Gicating the bent of his genius towards polite literature, was- 
an eflay Tse ve xed, or “ On the Beautiful,” which af- 
forded fuch fatisfaftion to profeflor Stevenfon, that it was ap 
pointed to be publicly read at.the conclufion of the {cflion, 
This honour, without doubt, ftimulated his emulation, and 
proved the earneft of his future fame. The method of fludy,, 
which he commenced at college, and which he occafionally. 
praéctifed in his maturer years, contributed in a confiderable 
degree to the accuracy and extent of his knowledge. It con- 
fifled in making abftraGs of the moft important works which 
he read, and in digefting them according to the train of his 
own thoughts. ‘This was the method in which he ftudied , 
hiftory in particular; and with this view, aided by fome of 
his youthful affaciates, he conftru@ed a comprehenfive feries 
of chronological tables, in which was inferted cvery important _ 
fa& that occurred. In conformity to this plan, his learned 
friend, Dr. John Blair, formed his valuable work, already 
noticed under his article. In 1739, Mr. Blair took his ce- 
gree of mafter of arts; and on this occafion he printed and 
defended, in elegant Latin, a thefis, ‘‘ De Fundamentis et 
Obligatione Legis Nature.’? Having completed his aca- 
demical courfe, he pafled through the cuttomary trials be- 
fore the prefbytery of Edinburgh, and, was licenfed as a. 
preacher, OStober 21 ft, 1741; and in the following year he 
was prefented to the parith of Coleffie, in Fife, where he was 
ordained Sept. 23d, 1742. Such at this time was his efta- 
blifhed reputation as an eloquent preacher, that when a va-. 
cancy occurred in the Canongate church of Edinburgh, he 
was chofen at a contefted elz@ion to fupply it; and accord- 
ingly he returned to his native city in July 1743. In this 
fituation he continued for eleven years, exhibiting fpecimens 
of thofe talents for pulpit compofitions, which have fince 
obtained diftinguifhed teftimonies of public approbation. In 
1754, he was tranflated from the Canongate to lady Yefter’s, 
one of the city churches; and in 1758, he was promoted to 
the High Church of Edinburgh, the moft important eccle-- 
fiaflical charge in North Britain. To this honourable rank 
he was advanced at the requeft of the lords of council and 
feflion, and of cther diftinguifhed perfons holding public 
offices, who attend that church; and the wifdom of their 
choice was amply jufified by the prudence, ability, and fuc- 
cefs, with which his minifterial labours were condu@ed for 
a period of more than 40 years. Previoufly to his advance- 
ment to this flation of public fervice, Mr. Blair’s attention 
f{zems to have been almoft wholly devoted to the attainment. 
of profeffional excellence, and to the regular difcharge of 
his parochial duties. Of the produtions of his pen, we 
have only two fermons, preached on particular occafions ; 
fome tranflations, in verfe, of paffages of Scripture for the’ 
plalmody 
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pfaimody of the church ; and a few articles in a periodical 
publication intitled the ** Edinburgh Review.” See Jour- 
nat. From this time he enjoyed greater leifure for dire&t- 
ing his views to other important literary objects, befides 
his weekly preparations for the pulpit; and, accordingly, 
he commenced, Dec. 11, 1759, with the approbation of 
the univerfity, a feries of lectures on compofition. Of his 
gualifications for an office of this kind, none could enter- 
tain the. leaft doubt ; they had been in fome meafure fanc- 
tioned by the univerfity of St. Andrew’s, which, in June 
1757: had conferred on him the degree of doétor in divinity, 
then very rarely beftowed; and the fuccefs that attended 
his firft courfe, afforded ample evidence of the able manner 
in which it had been conduéted. The patrons of the uni- 
verfity determined in the following fummer to inftitute a 
thetorical clafs, under the direclion of Dr. Blair, as a per- 
manent part of their ecclefiaftical eftablifiment ; and on the 
4th of April 1762, his majefty was gracioufly pleafed “ to 
erect and endow a profeflorfhip of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the univeifity of Edinburgh, and to appoint Dr. Blair, 
in confideration of his approved qualifications, regius pro- 
feffor thereot, with a falary of 7ol.”? The leGures which he 
Gelivered on this occafion, were publifhed in 1783, under the 
title of ** Le&iures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,”? in two 
volumes, 4to.; and they have been fince frequently re-pub- 
lifhed in 3. vols. Svo. Of thefe le€tures it will be fufiicient 
to obferve, that the general voice of the public not only in 
our own country, but in other nations on the continent into 
whofe languages they have been tranflated, has pronounced 
them to be a moft judicious, elegant, and comprehenfive 
fyftem of rules for forming the ftyle, and cultivating the 
tafte of youth. By a happy and fingular union of tafte and 
philofophy, the author has fupplied a great defe& in the 
{cience of criticifm, and has made a valuable addition to the 
polite literature of the prefent age. In the courfe of this 
DiGionary we fhall havefrequent occafions for referring to this 
excellent work, and availing ourfelves of its interefting and 
nfeful contents. Is 1763, Dr. Blair publifhed “* A Critical 
D ffertation on the poems of Offian,”” which for beauty of lan- 
guage, delicacy of tafte, and ecutenefs of critical invettigation, 
has few parallels. As it was partly by his folicitation, that 
Mr. Macpherfon was induced to publifh his ‘* Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry,’’ it is no wonder, that, independently of 
the teft of criticifm, he fhould be a zealous advocate in fa- 
vour of theirauthenticity and antiquity ; but, notwithftand- 
ing his able defence, a degree of {cepticifm has prevailed on 
this fabje&. 

Dr. Biair’s reputation as a preacher, or rather as a-com- 
pofer of fermons, had been for a long time acknowledged 
by thofe who had the pleafure of attending on his miniltry ; 
but it was not till the year 1777, that he could be induced 
to favour the world with a volume of the difcourfes which 
had fo long furnifhed inftru@ion and delight to his own con- 
pregation. The MS. of this volume, it is faid, was reccived 
by the bookfeller with fome hefitation ; but it was no fooner 
publifhed, than he found it his intereft to engage the author 
to furnifh him with other volumes. Accordingly five vo- 
Jumes, in the whole, have been publifhed at different inter- 
vals; and we may venture to affirm, that liberally as the 
author was recompenfed, no colle¢tion of fermons has ever 
been more profitable to the bookfeller, or more acceptable 
to the public, than Dr. Blair’3. The circulation of them 
was rapid and extenfive. They were tranflated into feveral 
foreign languages; and they received a royal reward. A 
penfion of 2091. ayear, iffuing out of the exchequer in Scot- 
land, was conferred, in 1780, on the author, and it wad 
continued without any alteration till his death, Thefe fer- 


mons, though they poffcfs various degrees of comparative: 
excellence, and fome muft be allowed to be much fuperior! 
to others, are upon the whole models in their kind; and 
they will long remain as monuments of the piety, the genius, 
and found judgment of the author. Occupying a middle 
place between the dry metaphyfical difeuffions or controver- 
fial fpeculations of one clafs of preachers, and the loofe in- 
coherent declamations of another, they blend the light of 
argument with the warmth of exhortation, the elegance of 
compofition with judicious obfervations on human life, and 
practical knowledge with important principles of relizion and 
virtue. The laft volume was prepared for the prefs by the 
author after he had completed his eighty-fecond year, and? 
delivered to the publifhtrs about fix weeks before his death. 
Although he left many other difcourfes in manufeript, he ex- 
plicitly enjoined that they fhould be deftroyed, and thuswifely: 
prevented that injury to his reputation which has fometimes 
been the refult of pofthumous publications. The anthor’s 
fame, as a preacher, depended principally, if not-wholly, on 
the intrinfic excellence of his difcourfes, with refpe& to 
matter and compofition ; for we are informed, that his deli- 
very, though difting&t, ferious, and impreffive, was not re= 
markably diftingu‘fhed by that magic charm of voice and 
aGtion, which captivates the fenfes and imagination, aod 
which, in the eftimation of fuperficial hearers, conftitutes 
the chief merit of a pxeacher. Dr. Blair, in the exercife 
of his profeffional duties, as far av they regarded the govern- 
ment of the church, was fteadily attached to the caufe of 
moderation. Diffident and unaccuftomed to extemporary 
fpeaking, he declined interfering in ecclefiaftical politica, and 
never would confent to become moderator of the general 
affembly of the church of Scotland; neverthelefs, his opi- 
nion, which was always guided by found judgment, unt- 
formly commanded deference and refpe&. Whilit he was 
anxious to preferve the church from a fervile corrupting de 
pendence on the civil power, on the one hand; it was his 
wifh, on the other; to prevent a greater infufion of demo- 
cratical influence than he thought to be compatible with 
good order, and the eftablifhed conftitution of the countrys 
His reputation in public life was well fuftained py the 
great refpectability of his private chara&ter; and he was 
eminently dittinguithed through life by the prudence, puris 
ty, and dignified propriety of his condué&. With a mind: 
free from envy, and yet not infenfible to the eftimation in 
which he himfelf was held; inflexibly upright, and yet con- 
defcending to his friends, and difpofed to enjoy the pleafures 
of focial intercourfe ; few men have paffed through life more 
univerfally refpected by thofe who knew him, more fincerely 
efteemed in the circle of his acquaintance, or more tenderly 
beloved by thofe who enjoyed the benefit of his private and 
domeftic conne&tion. His-wife, to whom he was married 
in 1748, contributed for almoft half a century to his felicity, 
and was taken from him a few years before his death; and 
his two children, a fon and a daughter, dicd, the former in 
infancy, and the latter in her 21it year. His conftitution 
was naturally delicate and feeble ; but he enjoyed, upon the 
whole, a ftate of good health ; and by habitual cheerfulnefs, 
temperance, and care, furvived the ufual term of human 
life. He retained his faculties to the lalt ftage; and after a 
fhort illnefs of three days, expired on the 27th of December, 
1800, with the compofure and hope of a Chriltian pattor ; 
and his funeral fermon was preached by Dr. Finlayfon, who 
has annexed to the fifth volume of his Sermons a fhort ac- 
count of the life and character of the author, from. which 
the preceding article is chiefly compiled, 
Brair, in Geography. See ATHOL, 
BLAIREAU, in Zoology, the common. French: name 
» of 
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of urfus meles, or badger, A variety of a white colour 
found in New York is alfo called in France J/aireau blanc. 

Bratrzau puant du Cap de Bonne Efperance. (Kolbe, 
and after him Abbé de la Caille, have defcribed under this 
title a little quadruped found in the interior of Africa, which 
exhales a moft infupportable odour, Whether it be of the 
badger kind in reality, or not, 1s uncertain. Sonnini be- 
lieves it to be of the civet kind, viverra Capenfis ; and on 
the contrary, Gmelin fuppofes it to be of the glutton kind, 

erhaps a variety of ur/us gulo. 

BLAIRIA, in Botany. See VERBENA. 

BLAISE, Sr., Order of, was founded in Armenia, 
about the commencement of the twelfth century. The 
habit of the knights of this order was a fky-blue; and on 
the breaft thereof was embroidered their badge, being a cro/s 
of gold. 

Braise. St. Blaife and the Virgin Mary was au order ec- 
clefiaftical and military. _The particular time of its inftitu- 
tion is not abfolutely afcertained ; but it is univerfally agreed 
that it took place foon after that of the Knights Templars. 
The badge of the order was a red crofi, on the centre of which 
avas a medallion with the image of St. Blaife enamelled thereon. 
When the knights affembled in chapter, or fet out on any 
military expedition, they wore on their breaft the fame badge 
embroidered on a white habit. 

Bratse, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Chaumont, 12 miles N.N.W. of Chaumont, 
-—Alfo, a river of France, which runs into the Marne near 
Larzicour, in the department of the Marne. 

Braise, or Bras, St., a cape on the coaft of Weft Flo- 

rida, in the gulf of Mexico. It is a promontory, which fe- 
parates the bay of Apalache on the eaft from that of St. 
Jofeph, forming a kind of fhepherd’s crook. N. lat. 29° 4o". 
W. long. 86°. 
_ BLAISOIS, a province of France before the revolution, 
bounded on the eaft by Orleannois, on the fouth by Berry, 
on the weft by Touraine, and on the north by Vendomois 
and Dunois. The capital was Buors, which fee. 

BLAISON, a towa of France, in the department of the 
Mayné and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Angers; 8 miles S.E. of Angers. 

BLAKE, Roserr, in Biography, a celebrated Englifh 
admiral, was a defcendant of an ancient family of the name 
in the parifh of Spaxton and county of Somerfet, and born 
at Bridgwater, in Auguit, 1589. Having received the ru- 
diments of grammar learning at a free f{chool in his native 
town, he became a member of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford, in 
1615, and tranflated himfelf from thence to Wadham college, 
where, in 1617, he took the degree of bachelor of arte. In 
1619, he loft a fellowfhip of Merton college, for which he 
was a candidate, on account of his low flature; fir Henry 
Savile, the warden, paying particular refpeé to perfonal 
comelinefs. Soon after the year 1623, in which he wrote 
a copy of verfes on the death of Mr. Camden, he left the 
univerfity, where he had been noticed for his early rifing 
and application to ftudy, and lived privately at Bridgwater. 
Adopting at an early period republican principles, and pre- 
judiced againt the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, by the feverity 
with which Dr. Laud, then bifhop of Bath and Wells, en- 
forced uniformity in his diocefe, he inclined alfo to thofe 
opinions that were deemed puritanical. Accordingly the 
puritan party prevailed in procuring his return as a member 
for his native town, to the parliament of 1640, but for the 
Long. Parliament he loft his ele&tion. Upon the breaking 
out of the war between the king and parliament, he declared 
for the latter, and entering into military fervice, was foon 
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appointed captain of dragoons, In this capacity he exhi- 
bited proofs of his talents by an cbitinate detence of Briftol 
azainft the attack of prince Rupert, which he was at length 
obliged to furrender. In 4644 he was appointed governor 
ef Taunton, which he had furprifed and taken poffeflion of 
for the parliament, and which he defended with a {mall but 
well-difciplined garrifon, during a vigorous fiege by the 
king’s forces, till he obtained relicf. For this fervice the 
parliament voted Biake, who was then colonel, a prefent of 
500 pounds. After the murdér of the king, which heis faid 
to have difapproved, he cordially joined the republican party, 
and was reckoned, next to Cromwell, the ableft and moft 
fuccefsful officer in the fervice of the parliament. ‘Without 
affeGting the character of a politician, he thought it his duty 
to ferve his country to the utmoft of his power, and to exe- 
cute any meafures that were adopted by the party to which 
he was attached, and by the exifting government for this 
purpofe, Early in the year 1649, he was appointed, in cons 
juntion with Col. Deane and Col. Popham, to the command 
of the fleet; and his firlt naval expedition was dire€ted, in 
1640, again{t prince Rupert and prince Maurice, to the har- 
bour of Kingfale in Ireland; where he blocked them up for 
fome time, and whence he purfued them to Lifbon, whither 
they had fled for the proteGlion of the king of Portugal. 
War being declared on this account againft the Portuguefe, 
Blekeannoyed their trade, and took feveral rich prizes; and he 
afterwards proceeded, firlt to Carthagena and then to Malaga, 
in purfuit of prince Rupert. At the latter place he burnt 
and deftroyed his whole fleet, two fhips excepted ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1651, he returned with his {qua- 
dron to Plymouth, where he received the thanks of the 
parliament, and was appointed warden of the cinque ports. 
In the following year he was conftituted one of the admirals 
and generals of the fleet, and employed in reducing the ifles 
of Scilly and the ifland of Guernfey. Having accomplifhed 
this fervice, he was elected one of the council of flate; and 
in 1652, promoted to the rank of fole admiral for nine 
months, in the profpe& of a Dutch war. The States, jea- 
lous of the naval power of England, determined to reduce 
it by a very vigorous effort, With this view they difpatched 
Van Tromp with 45 fail of men of war into the Downs, 
who was met by Blake with a much inferior force of 23 
fhips, and, aftera very fevere action, which took place May 
19th 1652, obliged to retreat. After feveral {kirmifhes 
with the Dutch fhips, and the capture of many prizes, during 
the progrefs of the f{ummer, Van Tromp appeared again in 
the Downs, towards the clofe of the year, with So fhips, for . 
the purpofe of renewing his attack upon Blake. The 
Englifh admiral, whofe force was much infertor, and who had 
the difadvantage of an unfavourable wind, difdained however 
to retreat, and engaged the enemy on the 29th of November. 
Notwith{tanding every poffible exertion, he loft fix fhips, and 
was compelled to retreat into the Thames with his fhattered 
fleet ; and Van Tromp was left in triumphant poffeffion of 
the channel. Blake loft no time in repairing and recruiting 
his fleet ; and in February 1653, he fet fail in purfuit of his 
antagoniit. On the 18th day of the month the Englifh 
admiral, with 80 fhips of war, came up off Portland with 
Van Tromp, who had 7o, and a fleet of 300 merchant fhips 
under his convoy. The engagement was fuch as feldom 
occurs in the hiltory of naval combate; it lafted three days, 
and on both fides equal valour was difplayed; at length, 
however, after a running fight up the channel, the Dutch 
anchored fafely in the fands of Calais, having loft 11 men of 
war, 30 merchant-fhips, and 1500 men who fell in the action, 
whilft the Englifh loft only one fhip, but as many lives as 
the enemy» In this action Blake was wounded in the thigh. 
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At this time Cromwell difmiffed the parliament, and affumed 
the fupreme power; neverthelefs, Blake and his colleagues 
declared their fixed purpofe to ferve their country faithfully, 
and to guardit, by every effort in their power, again{t foreign 
injury andinfult. “ It is not for us,” faid Blake, ‘‘ to mind 
ftate affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us.”? Ac- 
cordingly, when generals Monk and Deane, on the 23d day 
of June, had engaged Van Tromp with a fleet of 120 men 
of war, with dubious fuccefs, and with the lofs of feveral 
men, among whom was Deane, Blake onthe next day came 
upto their affiftance with 18 frefh fhips, and gained a victory 
fo complete, that if the Dutch had not again faved themfelves 
on the fands of Calais, their whole fleet muft have been 
funk or taken. After this engagement, his health being 
much impaired, he took his feat in the new parliament, fum- 
moned by the protetor Oliver, as a reprefentative of his 
native town, and he was conftituted one of the commiffioners 
of the admiralty. Cromwell indeed treated him with great 
re{pect ; but he was not unapprized of the admiral’s {trong 
inclination to acommonwealth; and he was therefore the 
more difpofed to fend him, in November 1654, with a ftrong 
fleet into the Mediterranean, for the purpofe of fupporting 
thehonours of the Englifh flag, and procuring fatisfaction 
for any injury which the Bnitifh merchants had fuffered. 
Whilft he lay in the road of Cadiz, he was treated with great 
refpe& by the Dutch and French, and even by the Algerines. 
However on the roth of March in the following year he 
appeared before Algiers, and demanded fatisfa€tion for the 
. Piracics committed on the Englifh, and a releafe of all Eng- 
lifh captives. He then failed to Tunis on the fame errand ; 
but the dey, confiding in the ftrength of the place, treated 
Blake’s meflage with contempt; ‘* Here,’’ faid he, ‘are 
our caftles of Goletta and Porto Ferino, do your wor t ; do 
you think we fear your fleet??? Blake curling his whilkers, 
as he was accuftomed to do when in a_ pafiion, confulted his 
officers, and then boreinto the bay with his heavy thips; 
demolifhed the cafties, burnt all the fhipping in the haven 
of Tunis, and forced the haughty and obflinate dey toan 
humble fubmiffion, and an advantageous peace. This daring 
ation fpread the fame terror of his name through Africa 
and Afia, which had for along time prevailed in Europe. 
He zlfo awed the piratical ftate of Tripoly into a peace with 
England, and the knights of Malta into a compofition for 
the injuries which they had committed. Such was the effect 
of thefe exploits on the princes and ftates of Italy, that molt 
of them thought fit to pay their compliments to the pro- 
teGtor; andthe grand duke of Tulcany, and the free itate 
of Venice, in particular, fent magnificent embaflies for that 
purpofe, During the war with Spain, which was carried on 
with great fpirit at this time, Blake, in purfuance of the pro- 
teGtcr’s order, exerted himfelfin ruining their maritime force 
in Europe, and Montague being joined with him, on ac- 
count of hisdeclining {tate of heaith, blocked up for feve- 
ral months a Spanifh fquadron in the bay of Cadiz, and 
detached a part of their fleet to capture the Spanith plate 
fleet. Montague returned to England with the prizes; but 
Blake, whofe conftitution was broken by the dropfy-and 
{curvy, ftaid behind; and in April 1657 failed with 25 men 
of war in purfuit of another piate Al-et which had put into 
Santa Cruz in the ifland of Teneriffe. Upon his arrival, he 
found that the governor had ufed every poflible precaution 
for the defence of the harbour; 16 Spanifh fhips were dif- 
pofed ina circular form within the bay, and ftrongly bar- 
ricadoed ; and the entrance was guarded by a caftie and 7 
forte, conneéted with one another, and furnifhed with large 
cannon. Blake fteered boldly into the bay, leaving fome of 
his fhips to filence the batteries, while with the reft he at- 


tacked the Spanith veffels. Having driven the enemy from 
all their fortified pofts, he {et fire to the fhipping, which it 
was impoflible for him to remove, and deftroyed the whole, 
to an immenfe amount. Having accomplifhed his object, 
the wind veered about in his favour and brought him out 
again without the lofs ofa fingle fhip. This exploit has 
been cenfured by fome cool politicians as an a& of rafhnefs ; 
but fuch timid reafoners fhould confider that by fuch adts of 
valour the Britifh navy has made the world to tremble. On 
this occafion the brother of the admiral was found deficient 
in fome fervice which was expected from him; upon which 
he was degraded from his command, and fent home to his 
own country, though afterwards he thared the fraternal re- 
gard of Blake, in whofe mind genuine patriotifm abforbed 
every felfihh and partial intereft. This great enterprife was 
the laft a@& of Blake’s public life; the news of it at home 
was honoured with a public thankfgiving, with a vote of 
thanks to all the officers and feamen, and with a diamond 
ring, of the value of 500/. to Blake himfelf. He lived to 
receive this welcome tribute of the gratitude and refpe&t of 
his country, to the profperity and glory of which ke was 
invariably devoted. As his end approached, he wifhed ‘to 
return to his native land; as he drew near, he cften 
anxioufly inquired for land; but before he could {ee it, he 
died as he was entering Plymouth found, on board his fhip 
the St. George, Auguf the 17th 1657, at the age of about 
59 years. His body was embalmed, and interred with fin- 
gular honours in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Weitminfter ; 
but after the reftoration in 1661, it was removed and interred 
in St. Margaret’s church yard. Blake was, with regard to 
his perfon, of low ftature, of a quick, lively eye, and martial 
afpe@, he was fingularly brave, cool in action, and wife in 
the difpofition of thofe defperate attacks, which men of a 
colder temperament have judged rather fortunate than ex- 
pediect. He loved his country. and whatever was the elta- 
blifhed government, he was folicitous to do his duty; and 
this duty he performed with the moft upright and difis- 
terefted views ; for notwithftanding the high and lucrative 
pofts which he occupied, and the many rich prizes which he 
captured, he only added to his own original patrimony about 
500 pounds. He was pious without affectation, ftrictly juit, 
and liberal to the extent of his fortune. His officers he 
treated with the familiarity of friends, end he'was truly a 
parent to his failors. Although no epitaph or fculpture 1 
monument records his great and good qualities, all parties 
have been eager to do jultice to his memory. Dr. Bates, 
phyfician to king Charles 1., the prote€tcr Oliver, and king 
Charles 11., fums up his charaéter in the following words : 
‘“‘ He humbled the pride of France, reduced the Portuguefe 
to fubmiffion, broke the flrength of the Dutch, and drove 
their fleets out of the fea, fubdued the pirates in the Medi- 
terranean, and twice triumphed over the Spaniards, blame- 
able only in this, that he joined himfelf with the parricides.” 
Lord Clarendon fays of him, that he was the firft man that 
declined the old track, and difregarded anciently ellab)'fhed 
rules, which ferved merely to keep his fhip and his men out 
of danger; he Arlt taught fhips to contemncaitls on fhore; 
he firft infufed that courage into feamen, which made them 
learn by experience what mighty things they could do if 
they were refolved, and taught them to fight ia fire as well 
as upon water; and though he hath been very well imitated, 
he was the firft that gave the example of that kind of naval 
courage, ard bold, refolute atchievements. Bithop Burnet 
mentions a ftory that is related of him, well known, bue 
worth again recording. Whilit he lay in the road of Ma- 
laga, fome of his feamen being on fhore, met the hoft, and 


treated the proceflion with neglect and indignity. One a 
the 
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the Spanifh priefts refented this infult, fell upon them, and 
beat them feverely. When they returned to their fhip, they 
complained of this ufage ; upon which Blake fent to the 
viceroy demanding the furrender of the offending pric. 
“Lhe viceroy replied that he had no power over the priefts; 
to which Blake returned for anfwer, that he would not en- 
quire who had the power to deliver up the prieft, but if he 
were not fent within three hours, he would burn their town. 
"Tne viceroy fent the prieft to Blake, who juftified himfelf on 
account of the petulant behaviour of the feamen. Blake 
.anfwered, that if complaint had been made to him, he would 
have infli&ed juft puntfhment, for he would not fvffer his men 
to affront the eltablifhed religion of any place, at which he 
stouched ; but he wifhed to have it known'to the whole world, 
that an Englifhman was only to be punifhed by an English- 
man. He then treated the pricit civilly, and fent him back. 
‘When Cromwell received this intelligence, he was highly 
d-lizhted, and faid he hoped that he fhould make the name 
ofan Englifhman as great as ever that of a Roman had been. 
Tt is feid, that when Blake was cruifing in the Mediter- 
ranean he met with a French fhip of corifiderable force, and 
commanded the captain to come on board, no war having 
been declared between the French and Englifh. The cap- 
tain, being afked whether “he was willing to Jay down his 
{word and yield,” gallantly refufed, though in his enemy’s 
power. Blake, {corning to take the advantage of an artifice, 
and detefting the appearance of treachery, told him, * that 
he was at hberty to go back to his fhip, and defend it as 
long as he could.’’? The captain did fo, and after an engage- 
ment of two hours, confefled himfelf conquered, kiffed his 
{word and furrendered it. Mr. Granger, {peaking of 
Blak~’s naval exploits, fays, « that the very temerity of his 
enterpriies ftruck terror into his enemies, and greatly con- 
tributed to his fuccefs. “He not only improved the method 
of attack, but carried the naval power of Cromwell toa 
greater height than had been known in any age or nation.” 
“« Never man,”’ fays Mr. Hume, ‘fo zealous for a faétion, 
was fo much refpeéted and elteemed by the oppofite faGtions.” 
He was by principle an ioflexible republican ; and the late 
ufurpations, amidit all the truft and carefles which he re- 
ceived from the ruling powers, were thought to be very little 
grateful to him. It is Rili our duty,” he feid to the 
f.amen, ‘¢ to fizht for our country, into whatever hands the 
government may fall.”? Difinterefted, generous, liberal ; 
ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed 
enemies ; he forms one of the molt perfeét charaGters- of that 
age, and the leaft flained with thofe errors and violences, 
which were then fo predominant. The Proteétor ordered 
him a pompous funeral at the public charge; but the tears 
of his countrymen were the moft honourable panegyric on 
his memory. To the above teftimonies we fhall add 
the foliowing lines from Mr. Glover’s poem entitled 
€: London.” 


«Thy name 
Was heard in thunder through th’ effrighted fhores 
Of pale Iberia, of f{ubmiffive Gaul, 
Avnd Tagus trembling to his utmoft fource. 
©! ever faithful, vigilant, and brave, 
Yhou bold afferter of Britannia’s fame, 
Unconquerable Blake !” 

Biog. Brit. 

BLAKEA, in Botany, fo named by Dr. Patrick Browne, 
from Mr. Martin Blake of Antigua, a great promoter of na- 
tural knowledge, and patron of the doGor’s natural hiftory 
of Jamaica. Lin, gen. 593. Reich. 647. Schreb. 810. 
Brown.t.35. Juff. 328. Clafsand order, Dodecandria Mo- 
wogynia, Gen. Char. Cal. perianth of the fruit inferior, fix- 
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leaved ; leaflets ovate, concave, expanding, the fize of the 
flower :—perianth .of the flower fuperior; margin quite 
entire, hexangular,memibranaceous. Cor. petals fix, ovate, 
expanding, equal. Svam. filaments twelve, fubulate, ereQ s 
anthers triangular, deprefled, concatenated intoaring. Pi, 
germ inferior, obovate, crowned withthe margin of the calyx, 
ftyle {ubulate, the length of the ower; fligma acute. Per. 
cap{ule okovate, fix-celled. Seeds very many. 

Eff. Char.°Cal. inferior, fix-leaved ; fuperior entire. Pet, 
fix. Capf: fix-celled, many-feeded. 

Species, 1. B. trinervia. ‘© Two-calycled; leaves nerve- 
lefs, very finely ftriated acofs.”? Leaves obleng-ovate, 
petioled, quite entire,-coriaceous, oppolite; the three nerves 


underneath protuberant, blackifh; flowers oppofite, folitary. 


-Generally rifing to the height of ro or 14. feet ; one of the 
molt beautiful produ@ions of America; at firft a climber, 
but gradually acquiring a ‘more robult ftem, which divides 
into many weak declining branches, well fupplied on all fides 
with beautiful rofy bloflems. A native of Jamaica, in cool, 
mot, fhady places. 2. B. triplinervia. “ Uncalycled; 
leaves triple nerved.”” A tree growing to the height of 16 
feet; leaves oppolite, petioled, fix or feven inches long, 
ribbed-underneath, and having a nerve running along the 
edge; peduncles three-flowered; flowers diltinét, without 
any lower perianth; upper perianth three or five-cleft, cori« 
aceous, permanent; petals about feven; filaments twelve or 
fifteen; anthers ovate, parallel, flattifh at the back, fhorter 


, than the corolla, truncated, not concatenated; ityle club- 


thaped; ftigma capitate, ftreaked; fruit a roundith, many- 
celled berry, crowned with the calyx; feeds minute; fruit 
of a yellow colour, and fapid. A native of Surinam, where 
it was obferved by Dalberg ; alfo of Guiana, where it flowers 
and fruits in May. 

Propagation and Culiure.—Thefe trees have not been yet 
cultivated in Europe. In the Weft Indies the fir fpecies 
thrives beft on the fides of ponds or rivulets; and when 
planted in gardens, where its appearance is elegant, it ought 
to be fupplied with fome fupports, whilft it continues young 
and weakly, 

-BLAKENEY, in Geography, a harbour on the ccaft of 
Norfolk, between Cromer at eaft by fouth, and Wells at 
weit by north nearly, diftant from the former 2 leagues, and 
from the latter 3 leagues. 

BLAMONT, atown of France, and principal place ofa 
diftri& in the department of the Meurthe ; containing 1863 
inhabitants, and the population of the cantonis 10,695. 
The territory comprehends 212% kiliometres and 30 com- 
munes; 45 leagues calt of Luneville. N. lat. 48° 35’. 
E, long. 6° 44’—Alfo, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Doubs, and chief place of acanton; containing 
400 perfons, and the canton contains 3589; the territory 
comprehends 1073 kiliometres and 14 communes ; 14 league 
north of St. Hippolyte. 

BLAMPIN, Tuomas, in Biography, a Benedi@tine of 
St. Maur, was born at Noyonin Picardy in 1640, and taught 
philofophy and theology in his own congregation. He is 
chiefly known as editor of the works ot St. Auguftin, in 
which he difplayed much critical erudition and fagacity, 
and preat accuracy in his collation of MSS. Befides other 
preferments in the church, he was appointed in 1708 vifitor 
of the province of Burgundy, and in confequence of the 
autterities exercifed in this office, he died in 1710, 
Moreri. 

BLANC. See Brank. 

Branc, Francis Le, in Biography, diftinguithed himfelf 
by the itudy of belles-lettres, hiftory and medals, and was 
appointed by Louis X1V. to draw up an account of the 
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monies of France from the eftablifhment of the monarchy. 
Accordingly he publithed “A Treatife onthe Monies of 
France,” Paris, 1698. 4to. with figures; reprinted at Am- 
fterdam, 4to. 1692. To thisis ufually annexed his differ- 
tation, publifhed the preceding year, ** On the coins of 
Cisarlemasne and his fucceffors ftruck at Rome.’? He was 
chofen hiftorical tutor to the roval children ; but died be- 
fore he entered on his office, at Verfailles in 1698. Nouv. 
Did. Wik. 

Bianc, Joun Bernarp Le, Asse, hiftoriographer of 
the pubiic buildings, and member of the academies of La 
Crufea, and of the Arcadi at Rome, was born at Dijon in 
1707, and ensaginz in the literary career, wrote a tragedy 
entitled “ Abeniaid,”? which, notwith{tanding the harfhnefs 
of its verfification, was at firft well received. At Paris, where 
he fettled, he obtained friends and patrons; and in 1746 
Maupertnis was empowered by the king of Pruffia to offer 
him arefidence, as a man of letters, at his court, which he 
declined accepting. His ‘** Letters on the English nation,” 
in 3 vols. r2mo. 1758, are the molt known of his works, 
-and were occafioned by his vit to England. The ftyle is 
heavy, and the thoughts trite and vulgar, fo that they 
are now little read. He died in 1781. Nouv. Did. 
Hit. 

Branc, Lewis Le, Sieur de Beaulieu, a profeflor of divi- 
nity at Sedan in the 17th century, was born at Pleffis-Marli, 
where his father was minifter, and in the progrefs of his life, 
of which few particulars zre record-d, was diltingu:fhed by 
his learning and virtue. He died in 1675, at the age of 60 
years and 6 menths. His ‘ Thefes Theologice”’ were col- 
lcGed into one volume after his death, paffed through feveral 
editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive perufal. Tbe 
firft edition was printed at Sedan in ato, and two other editions 
were printed in England; the third in 1683. He was eminent 
for the perfuafive power of his eloquence, and difcovered an 
uncommon degree of penetration and fagacity in his writings 
and negociations. Anxious for a reconciliation and union 
between the Reformed and Romifh churches, he paffed in 
review many of the controverfies that divided them, ard 
feemed to prove, with the utmolt perfpicuity, that fome of 
them were merely difputes about words, and that the others 
were of much lefs confequence than was generally imagined. 
This manner of ftating the differences between the two 
churches drew upon him the indignation of thofe who re- 
garded all attempts to foften and modify controverted doc- 
trines as dangerous and detrimental to the canfe of truth. 
Among thefe we may reckon Arnauld, Saurin, and Jurieu. 
On the other hand, tie acutenefsand dexterity with which 
he treated this delicate fubj-€, made a confiderable impref- 
fion upon feveral perfons, and procured him difciples who en- 
tertained his reconciling fentiments, but cither entirely con- 
cealed them, or difcovered them with caution, as they were 
known to be difpleafing to the greateft part of the members 
of bothcommunions, Some of Le E.anc’s. fermons were 
printed at Sedan in 1675. Gen. Di&. art. Beaulieu. Moth. 
Eccl. Hilt. vol. v. p. 379. 

Branc, Lewis Le, a fkilful furgeon and lithotomift of 
Orleans, publifhed in 1764 ‘© A Difcourfe on the utility of 
Anatomy ;”’and in 1768, ‘Nouvelle Mcthove d’operer des 
Hernies,” 8vo. Herecommends dilating the ring with the 
finger, if praQicable, which it ufually is, he fays, in recent 
cafes; in thofe of long fanding, with a-pair. of forceps he 
invented for the purpofe, initead of ufing thekaife. hia 
doGrine having been oppofed by Ant. Louis, he was an- 
fwered by Le Blanc in a differtation on the fubje@. publithed 
in the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery. After reducing the intefline, by his method, no 
trufsis wanted, as is uMivaniably the cafe when the ring is 
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opened by incifion. The forceps are introduced into the 
ring, clofed, and open themfelves by the foree of an elaftic 
{pring. Healfo wrote on the operation for the ftone, on the 
method of extraéting {mall portions of the placenta left in 
the uterus, and further obfervations on the cure of hernia. 
Tele papers were publifhed in the 3oth, 35th, and goth vo- 
Jumes of the Journal de Medicine. In 1775 he publithed 
** Precis d’operations de Chirurgie,” 2 vols. Svo., containing 
the fubftance of the above, with fome additional obfervations. 
Haller. Bib. Anat. de Chirurg. 

A Branc-manger, Fr. q. d. white food, in Domeftic Economy, 
18 a preparation of diffolved ifinglafs, milk, fagar, cinnamon, 
&c., botied into a thick confiltence, and garnifhed for the 
table with blanched almonds. It is cooiing and itrengthen- 
ing. 

Bianes manteaux, in Ecclefafiical Hiflory, a name origi« 
naliy given to the Servites, or fervants of the Blefled Virgin, 
on account of their white cloaks; but fince applied to divers 
forts of religious, who have fucceflively inhabited the houfe 
of the Serwites, and now to the Benedi@tires at Paris, though 
habited tn black. 

Bianc, Mont, in Geography, a lofty mountain of Savoy, 
in the Cuchy of Faucigny, being part of the ancient “ Alpes 
Pennine.”? See Atrs. This is reckoned the moft elevated 
morntain of the ancient continent, its height above the level 
of the fea being, according to the calcul-tions of M. de Luc, 
15.304, Englith feet; or, according to the meafurement 
of fir George Shuckburgh, 15.662 fret. ‘This accurate ob- 
ferver informs us (Phil. Tran{. vol. ixvii. p. 595), that the 
height of Vefuvius, eftimated by Sauffure at 39C¢0 feet, placed 
upon mount /Etna, elevated, according to fir George, 10,954 
feet, would not be equal to the height of Mont Blanc, which 
he fuppofes to be the mot elevated point of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa. This mountain, obferved from the ‘ Col de 
Balme,”’ and the vale of « Chamouny,” is particularly diftin 
guifhed from other mountains by a mantle of fnow, which 
clothes its fummit and fides, almolt without the interventionof 
the leaft rock to break the glare of the ‘ white’’ appearance, 
trom which its name is derived. Thofe who have feen it from 
ine valley of Aoft obferve, that on that fide it does not ap- 
pear to be covered with a mantle of foow, and that it ex- 
ceeds the Schreckhorn in ruggednefs and horror. Sce 
Scurecxworn.  Thofe who are totally usacquainted with 
Alpine fcenes,” fays Mr. Coxe, (Swiff. vol. ii. p. 5.) ‘* may, 
perkaps, conceive a faint idea of this gigantic mountain, on 
being informed, that the mantle of {now, which appears to 
cover its top and fides, exceeds an altitude of 4000 feet per- 
pendicular, and gooo feet in an horizontal direction from the 
dome of Gouté, to the fummit; and that the height of the 
fnow and ice, eftimated from the fource of the Arveron, at 
the bottom of the glacier of Montanvert, to the“fummit of 
Mont Blanc, cannot be lefs than 12,000 perpendicular feet, 
or near three times as high as Snowdon in North Wales. The 
highett point of this mountain appears like a compreffed 
hemifphere, and is called from its form “ La Boffe du Dro- 
medaire ;””? from that point it gradually finks, prefenting a 
kind of concave furface of foow, in the midft of whichis a 
{mail pyramid of ice; it then rifes into a {econd hemifphere, 
called by fome ‘ Little Mont Blanc,” but, more properly, by 
others ** Le Dome du Milieu,” or the “ Middle Déme;’? 
thence it defcends into another concave farface te rminating 
in a point, indifcriminately ftyled by the natives ‘ Aiguille 
de Gouté,”” “ Point de Gouté,” and “ Dome de Gouté ;” 
from this dome it ends abruptly, and lofes itfelf amid the 
mountains that bound the vale of Chamouny. Five glaciers 
extend into this vale, and are feparated from one another by 
forelts, corn-fields, and meadows; fo that large traéts of ice 
are blended with cultivation, and perpetually fucceed each 
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other in the moft fingular and ftriking viciffitude. Thefe 
glaciers, which lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, 
and are fome leagues in length, unite at the foot of Mont 
Blanc. 

OF the various attempts that have been made to reach the 
fummit of Mont Blanc, the firt was that of M. Couteran, 
and three guides of @hamovny, Michael Paccard, Victor 
Taflay,and Maria Coutet. On the 13th of July, 1776, 
they fet off from the priory, about 11 in the evening ; pafled 
between the glaciers of Boffon and Tacona; and after {pend- 
iog above 14 hours in mounting rugged and dangerous af- 
cents, and in croffing fevera} vallies of ice, and large plains 
of fnow, found themfelves on the top next to Mont Blanc. 
But though at firlt fight it appeared to be f{carcely a league 
diltant, they foon perceived that it feemed, on account of 
the clearnefs of the air, the whitenefs of the fnow, and its 
great height, to be much n than it really was, and that 
it would require at + four hetrs more to reach the fummit, 
even if it were pra€ticable. Asthe dey was far advanced, and 

the vapours near the fummit of the mountain began to gather 
into clouds, they relinqvifhed their enterprize ; and returned 
to Chamouny, not without perfonal danger iu leaping over 
chafms of ice, after a journey of 22 hours, with this fatisfac- 
tion, that they had approached nearer to Moot Blanc than 
any former adventurers. The fummit which they had at- 
tained Is, according to fir George Shuckburgh, more than 
13,000 feet above the Mediterrasean. After fome fubfe- 
quent but unfuccefstul attempts, M. Bourrit, accompanied 
by fix guides, departed from Bionafay, and.began to * {cale 
(as he terms it) the rampart’? of Mont Blanc, when he fud- 
denly found himfeif fo exceedingly affeGed by the intenfe 
cold that he was unable to proceed. Maria Coutet, and 
Francis Guidet, two of his guides, proceeded to the dome 
of Goulé) which is about o4900 feet in an horizontal direc- 
tion from the fummit; but tne approach of night obliged 
them to return. On the 4th of September 1785, Maria 
Coutet and James Balmat advanced beyond the dome of 
Gouzé, towards the fummit. but a violent ftorm of hail and 
wind compeiled them to abandon the enterprize. On the 
a3th of this month Mefirs. Siuilure and Bourrit, attended 
by twelve guides, well provided with barometers, thermo- 
meters, and other neceflary inftruments, left Bionafay, and 
arrived at-a hut, which was conftru€ted by their orders, at 
«* Pierre Ronde,” 7508 feet above the level of the fea; and 
on the next morning they purfued their journey to the dome 
ef Gouté; but a heavy fall of fnow prevented their progrefe. 
Sauffure fays, that the mercury in the barometer funk 182 
inches, and that he reached an clevation of 8256 Englifh 
feet. In July 1786, James Balmat, one of fix guides of 
Chamouny, being feparated from his companions, who failed 
in another attempt, pafled the night on a {pot above the 
“* Dome of Gouté,” elevated more than 12,000 feet above 
the level of the fea. On his return, however, to Chamouny, 
he was feized with a very fevere indifpofition, the cffeQ of 
extreme fatizue, and of the intenfe cold; but being at- 
tended by Dr. Paccard, a phyfician of the place, he offered, 
as an exoreflion of gratitude for his attendance, to condu& 
him to the fummit of Mont Blanc. Accordingly, on the 
yth of Augult, thefe two daring adventurers fallied forth 
from Chamouay, and reached the mountain of “ La Céte,”? 
which overhangs the upper part of the glacier of Boffon. 
Here they paflid the night, and at three on the next morn- 
ing they purfued their route over the ice, afcended the 
« Dome of Gouté,” paffed under the “: Middle Déme,”? and 
turning to the eait, at the laft pyramid of rock, continued 
along the ridge whichis feen from Geneva, and which lies on 
the left of the fummit. Here cold and fatigue difcouraged 
. Dr. Paccard; but being animated by his companion, he detere 


mined to adyance, ftruggling witha very violent and piere- 
ing wind, till at length they attained the fummit which no 
onc had vifited before. Here they remained abont halfan 
hour, when they found the cold fo intenfe, that their pro- 
vifion was frozen in their pockets, the ink congealed in their 
inkhorns, and the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer funk 
to18idegrees. They {pent 15 hours in afcending; but found 
great difficulty in their defcent, their fight being much de- 
bilitated by the reflection of the fnow. On their return to 
Chamouny at eight inthe morning, their faces were exco- 
riated, their lips much fwelled, and Dr. Paccard was al- 
mot blind. ‘lhefe adventurers prepared thz way for the 
objervations and difcoveries of future naturalilts, and parti- 
cularly of Sauffure, whofe indefatigable zeal would not 
allow him to reft, till he had reached the top of Mont Blanc, 
and made ‘thofe experiments, which have ferved in a very 
confidereble degree to etucidate the theory of the atniof- 
neree 
Havicg arrived at Chamouny, a village at the bafe of the 
mountain, M,de Sauflure was detained by continual rains 
for four weeks; after which, he fet out on the rit of Augult 
1787, accompanied by a fervant and 18 guides, who carried 
the philofophical inflrrments and the tents, and otber ap- 
paratus neceflary fer the intended experiments. Although 
the diftance from the priory of Chamoury to the fummit of 
the mountain 1s little more than two leagues, or about 62 
miles, ina ftraight line, it requires neverthelefs 18 hours to 
gain the fummit, on account of the difficulties of the road, 
as well as the neceffary circuits. In the evening, they ar- 
rived at a hut conftruéted for them on the top of the moun- 
tain of * Ia Cote,” about a mile perpendicularly above the 
village. "Their fecond day’s journey was attended with 
many difficulties, owing to the wide, deep, and irregular 
chafms interfecting the tce-valley on the fide of the hill, 
which can only be croflcd by means of bridges naturally 
formed of frow, and often very flender ; extended, as it were, 
over anabyfs. In this perilous valley, they were obliged to 
purfue a winding road, fo that they were three hours in 
croffing it, though ina ftraight line its breadth is not above 
three-quarters of a mile. At length, however, they reached 
the chaia of rocks that border on the perpetual fnowg 
which cover Mont Blane, and then mounted, in a ferpentine 
direGlion, to a valley filled with faow, and running trom 
north to fouth, to the foot of the higheft pinnacle. The 
furface of the {now in this valley has numerous fiffures ; 
penetrating to a great depth, and, confiderably broad; pre- 
fenting to view, by their broken fides, the fucceffive hori. 
zontal layers of fnow, which are annually formed, In this 
fituation the guides wifhed to pafs the night; but Sanuflure, 
obferving that the loftieit of thefe rocks is at leaft t400 yards 
perpendicularly lower than the fummit of the mountain, 
wifhed to proceed, and at length prevailed with the guides 
to accompany him. At four in the afternoon, they arrived 
at the fecond of the three plains of fuow, which they had to 
pafs ; but asthe day was far advanced, and they were appre- 
henfive of expofing themfelves to the ‘* Avalanches,”’ which 
are frequently tumbling from the fummit of the mountain, 
they determined to proceed no farther. Here they encamped 
at the height of 9312 feet above the priory of Chamouny, 
or 12,762 feet above the level of thefea. for this purpole, 
they dug a deep hole in the {now, of fufficient width to con= 
tain the whole company, and covered its top with the tent- 
cloth. In this fituation the barometer had fallen to 17 inches, 
10 lines 2,3 and they all felt the effects of the rarefiedair. 
Seven or eight hours’ walk, which they had juft performed, 
had not in the leaft affected thefe robuft and hardy men; but 
they had fearcely raifed five or fix fhovels of fnow, in forming 
thew intended habitation, before they were under a nee 
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of defiting from labour, and of taking breath at very fhort 
intervals. MM. de Sauffure himflf, though accrftomed to 
the atmofptere of mountains, ard finding himfclf, 3s he fays, 
much better?n it than in the air of plains, now fe.t exhaufled 
with fatigue, only by cbferving his meteorological initru- 
ments. ‘This uncomfortable fenfation was heightened by aa 
acute thir, and water could not be procured, except by 
melting {now ; for the water which they had feen during 


their afcént, would by this time be congealed; and the: 


fmall chafieg-difh which they had taken with them, very 
flowly fupplicd 20 people languifhing with thirft. From the 
middle of this frowy plain, not far below the top of Mont 
Blanc, the fnow exhibited the moft dazzling brightnefs, and 
formed a fingular contra{t with the fky, which, in thefe ele- 
vated regiozs, appears almoft black. No living creature was 
feen here, nor the leaft trace of vegetation. The moon fhone 
with the brighteft {plendourin the midi of a fky as black as 
ebony. Jupiter, rayed ike the fun, arofe from behind the 
mountain in the eaft; and the light of thefe luminaries wes 
refieGied from the white plain, or rather bafon, in which 
they were fituated, and by their dazzling luftre, eclipfed 
every ftar, except thofe of the firft and fecond maguited-. 
Whilft they were compofing themfelves to fleep within their 
tent, incommoded by heat and vitiated air, they were foon 
alarmed by the noife of an immenfe mafs of {now, or ‘* Ava- 
Janche,”” which fell from the top of the mountain, and 
covered part of the flope over which they were to climb the 
next day. The next morning they departed at feven for the 
third and laft plain ; turning to the left in their way to the 
higheft rock, which is on the eait part of the fummit, they 
found the afcent in fome places fo fteep, that the guides 
were obliged to hew out their footiteps with hatchets. 
Their progres was flow, and it took them two hours to 
climb a hill about 1590 feet high. Having arrived at this 
laft rock, they turned to the weit, and climbed the laft afcent, 
about goo feet hizh, and inclining about 28 or 29 degrees. 
Here the air was fo rareficd, that Saufflure could not take 
15 or 16 fteps without flopping for breath; and at inter- 
vals he found himfcl faint, fo that he was under the neceflity 
of fitting down, uetil, with the return of refpiration, his 
ftrength was revived. On bis arrival to the fummit, at 
11 o'clock, a flight vapour, fufpended in the inferior regions 
of the air, prevented him from beholding the lower and 
more diftant objets; fuch as the plains of France and Lom- 
bardy ; but he had the lefa reafon for regretting this lofs, 
as he was agreeably furprifed by a moft diftin& and compre- 
henfive view of ell thofe elevated f{ummits, with the organi- 
zation of which he had fo long defired to be acquainted. 
He thought himfelf dreaming, when he faw beneath his feet 
many majellic peaks, efpecially “* Aiguilles,” ‘¢ Le Midi,” 
«“<Argentiere,” and “Le Géant,” the bafes of which he 
had found it fo difficult to afcend. He feized in his mind 
their mutual proportion and conneélion, their form and 
firuGture ; and a fingle glance removed doubts, and afforded 
information much more fatisfectorily, than whole years of 
previous ftucy. During this time, his guides pitched his 
tent, and made preparations for his experiments; but in at- 
tempting to difpofe his inftruments for this purpofe, he was 
oblized, almoft at every inttant, to defift, and wholly to oc- 
cupy himfelf about the means of refpiration. Confidering 
that the barometer ftood at only 16 inches, 1 line, or 17.145 
inches Englifh, and that the air, confequently, poileffed 
little more than half the denfity of that on the plains, it is 
manifeft that the deficiency was to be fupplied by more fre- 
quent infpirations. This frequency, of courfe, accelerated 
the circulation of the blood, more efpecially as the arteries, 
on the furface of the body, were no longer atuated from 
without by the preflure which they ufually experience. 


When M. de Sauffure remained perfeétly quiet, he only felt 
rather uncomfortable, with a flight difpolition to be fick ; 
but in any exertion, or when he fixed his attention for a few 
fucceflive moments, and particularly when, by ftooping, ke 
compreffed his cheft, the Recciity recurred of retling himfelf, 
and refpiring for two or three minutes. His guides a!fo 
experienced fimilar fenfations. They felt no appetite, and 
had no inclination to take wine or brandy, having found that 
{trong liquors increafed the above indifpafition; without 
doubt, by quickening the circulation of the blood. Nothing 
but frefh water was coveted and relifhed, and yet both time 
and exerticn were required to light the fire, without which it 
was impoffible to obtain any. In this fituation Sauffure and 
his companions continued 43 hours, and in’ their defcent 
they found-fewer difficulties than they expeCted. They ar- 
rived the next morning at the valley of Chamouny, without 
the leaft accident ; and as they had taken the precaution to 
wear veils of crape, their faces were not excoriated, nor their’ 
fight debilitated. 

\M. de Sauffure has given an ample detail of his obferva- 
tions on the fummit of Mont Blanc, in the 4th volume of his 
“Voyages dans les Alpes;”’ and a tranflation of this account 
by profeffor Martyn, of Cambridge, forms an appendix to his 
fketch of a tour through Swifferland. We thall here feleét a 
few particulars, We learn from this narrative, that the fum- 
mit of the mountai2 is a ridge, nearly horizontal,. lying ealt 
and weft; the flope at each extremity inciining from 28 to 30 
degrees, the fouth fide between 15 and 20, and the north about 
45 or 50. This ridge is fo narrow as {carcely to allow two 
people to walk abreaft, efpecially at the weft end, where it re- 
fembles the roof of a houte; it is wholly covered with {now 3 
nor is any bare rock to be feen within 150 yards of the top. 
The furface of the fnow is fealy, and in fome places covered 
with an icy cruit, under which the fnow is dufty, and without 
confiftence. The higheft rocks are all granites; thofeon the 
eaft fide are mixed with -fteatites; thofe on the fouth and 
weft contain a large quantity of fchoerl, and a little lapis 
corneus. Some oi them, efpecially thofe on the eat, which 
are about 150 yards below the fummit, feem to have been 
lately fhivered with lightning, M]. de Sauffure faw no ani- 
mal on the mountain, except two flies, a grey phalana, and 
a ‘¢ Myrtillus,”? which he fuppofes muft have been drivea 
there by the wind: At the elevation of 11,392 feet above 
the fea, he obferved the * Silene Acaulis,’”? or mofs campion, 
in flower; and itil] higher, on the moft elevated rocks, the 
* Lichen Sulphureus,” and “ Lichen Rupettria”? of Hoff- 
man. He has given us the height of the barometer on the 
top of the mountain: viz. Aug. 3. at noon, 16 inches 0 line, 
and +48 of aline, French meafure, i.e. 16.181 Englifh; and 
Reaumur’s thermometer was 2.3 below the freezing point, 
or 27 of Fahrenheit. M. Sennebier, at the fame time, ob- 
ferved, at Geneva, the barometer 27 inches 2 4235 lines, of 
29.020 inches Englifh, and the thermometer 22.6 above 
freezing, or 82 of Fahrenheit. From thefe data he makes 
the height of Mont Blanc 2218 toifes, or 14,180 Englith 
feet, according to M. de Luc’s rule, and 2272 toifes, or 
14,525 Englith feet, according to M. Trembley’s. To 
thefe heights 13 toifes, or 83 fect, the height of M. Senne- 
bier’s room above the lake of Geneva, mult be added, to 
give the height of the mountain above the level of the lake “ 
14-263 feet, according to M.de Luc, and 14,608 feet, act 
cording to M. Trembley. Sir George Shuckburgh made 
the height of Mont Blanc, by trigonometrical meafuree 
ment, 14,429 feet above the lake, which is almoit the mean 
between the other two. The refult of the obfervations 
made at Chamouny, cotemporary with thcfe om Mont 
Blanc, agrees ftill more nearly with fir George’s meafure- 
ment. The general mean refult makes the fummit of Mont 
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Blane 2450 toifes, or 15,673 Englifh feet, or nearly three 
Englifh miles above the level of the fea. By M.de Sauffure’s 
experiments with the hygrometer, the air on the top of 
Mont Blane contained fix times lefs humidity than that of 
Geneva, and to the extreme dryne¢fs of it he attributes the 
burning thirft which he and his companions experienced. But 
the refult of his experiments feems very different from the 
f{yftem of metecrology publithed by M. de Luc. See Hy- 
GRoMETER. It requires half an hour to boil water on the 
top of this mountain; whereas 15 or 16 minutes are {ufli- 
cient at Geneva, and r4 or 15 by the fea-fide. Water. 
boiled at 68.993 degrees of a thermometer, which rifes to 
8> with the barometer 27 French inches high. By experi- 
ments with the eleCtrometer, M. de Sauffure found, that the 
electricity of the air on the fummit of the mountain was 
politive. The wind on the fummit was north, and very 
piercing ; but fouthward of the ridge the temperature of 
the air was agreeable. The experiments with lime-water, 
and with the caultic alkali, fhewed that the air was mixed 
with atmofpheric acid, or fixed air. 

Vhe aifficulty of refpiration, experienced by M. de Sauf- 
fure and his companions, has been afcribed by fome to fa- 
tigue, and not to the rarefaétion of the air; but his obfer- 
vations prove, that the latter was the caufe both of the dif- 
ficulty of breathing and the quicknefs of the pulfe. This, 
indeed, was fo confiderable, that the pulfe of one of the 
guides, after continuing four hours on the fummit, was 98, 
sof the fervant 112, and of M. de Sauffure himfelf io0 in a 
minute; whereas at Chamouny they were 49, 60, and 72 
refpectively. M. de Sauffure’s obfervations confute an opi- 
nian, which ts very common, with refpe€&t to the change of 
the fenfes of fmeiling and tafte {nppofed to take place on 
high mountains, He tried the experiment on different 
mountains, and both the tafte and {mell of bread, wine, meat, 
and fruit, appeared to him and to his attendants not at all 
different. As to found becoming weaker, this circumftance 
is not to be attributed to any impaired ftate of the organ of 
hearing, but to the rarefied air, which both refitts lefs and vi- 
brates lefs. Belides, on an infulated fummit there are no echoes 
nor folid objeéts to repel the found. Thefe concurring caufes 
rendered the founds on the top cf Mont Blanc remarkably 
feeble; the repart of a difcharged piftol being equal in 
itrength only to that of a {mall Chinefe cracker let off in a 
room. 

Soon after M. de Sauffure’s expedition, Mr. Beaufoy, an 
Englifh gentleman, fucceeded in an attempt to afcend Mont 
Blanc ; but it was attended with peculiar difficulty, ariling 
from the enlargement of the chafms in theice. An account 
of this enterprife was communicated to the Royal Society in 
1787. 

Sea c, Mont, gives denomination to a department formed 
of Savoy. It 1s bounded on the north by the departments of 
Leman and of Ain; on the ecalt by Piedmont; on the fouth 
by Piedmont and the departments of Upper Alps and of 
Ifere ; and on the weit by thofe of Ifere and of Ain. Its fu- 
perticiesis about 1,254,790 f{quare acres, or 640,427 hectares; 
and its population about 283,106 individuals. | Lt is divided 
into four communal dillri¢ts; viz. Chambery, its capital, 
Annecy, Moutiers, and St. Jean de Maurienne. 

Buanc-en-Berry, Le, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diftrict, in the department of the Indre, containing 
3850 inhabitants. ‘Ihe population of the canton amounts 


to 50,602; and its territory comprehends 387% kiliometres- 


and 10 communes ; fix leagues W. of Argenton. 

Branc- Courfier Herald, created by patent on the revival 
of the moit honourable military order of the Bath, 1725, 
«to attend the firft and principal companion of the order 
for the time being.” Fle enjoys all rights, privileges, and 
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immunities as any other herald ; and his office is annexed, 
united, and perpetually confolidated with the office of genea- 
logift of the faid order, See Genzarocisr of the Bath. 

BLANCA, in Geography, a imallifland in the Weft Indies, 
north of Margarita, in the province of Andalufia, low aad 
uninhabited ; having favancahs of long gratis, plenty of gua- 
nas, and fome trees of lignum vite : but chiefly remarkable 
for its turtle fifhery.. N. lat. 11° 20’. W. long. 64° 10’. 

Bianca, or Buancue, an ifland in the gulph of Mexico, 
near the coaft. N. lat. 25°. W. long. 62° 14..—Alfo, a 
river in the province of Chiapa, in the Audience of Mexico, 
in New Spain. Its water, though clear, is faid to have a 
petrifying quality. 

BLANCARD, Srepnen, in Biography, was fon of 
Nicholas Blancard of Leyden, by whom he was initiated into 
the knowledge of philofophy and medicine. At a proper 
age he went to Breda, and thence to Franeker, where he 
took his degree of doftor in medicine about the year 1673. 
We foon after find him fettled at Am{térdam, where he dedi- 
eated his time to the practice of his art, but principally to 
writing or compiling a great variety of anatomical and me- 
dical works, of which the molt valuable, Haller fays, is his 
«¢ Anatomia practica rationalis, {. variorum cadaverum morbis 
denatorum anatomica infpectio,” publithed 1688,  12mo. 
But be has, even in this work, introduced many oblervations 
taken from other writers, without acknowledging it. The 
cafes here deferibed are 200 in number, and, in general, cu- 
rious and deferving notice. Geolicke, however, net ony 
accufes him of plagiarilm, and of mutilating and {poiling the 
obfervations taken from other anatomifts, but he blames him 
for publifhing fo many of his worksin the Dutch, his native 
language, which cannot fail, in the end, he fays, of being 
highly injurious to the profeffion of medicine, by enabling 
perfons to practife who have not previoufly received a liberal 
education. ‘I'his is, however, now done pretty generally all 
over Europe, and neceflarily at the lealtin this country, where 
there are fo many perfons practiling in every branch of medi- 
cine who are incapable of reading any other language than 
their own, the law here authorizing any perfons who! may 
chufe it to practife medicine, without examination, excepting 
phyficians and furgeons refiding in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, or of the two univerfities. We fhall only mention one 
other of this writer’s multifarious produ@ions, his « Lexicon 
Medicum,” containing explanations of all the terms ufed in 
medicine, furgery, and anatomy, fir publifhed in 1679, 8vo. 
This has pafled through numerous editions, and lately in 7771s 
by the care of Jac. Fred. Litnflam, is ircreafed io nearly 
treble its original bulk, making two large volumes, 8vo. 

Blancard’s works were collected and publified at Leyden, 
under the title of ** Opera omnia theoretica et practica,”’ in 
1 vol. 4to. 1701. Hailer Bib. Med. Chirurg. Anat. Botan, 
Eloy. Dict. Blith 

BLANCARDS, a name piven to certain linen cloths 
thus called, becaufe the thread uled to weave them, has been 
half-blanched or bleachéd before it was ufed. They are 
manufa¢iur.d in Normandy, particularly in the places which 
are in the diltrit, or under the jurifdiétion of Pont-Audemer, 
Bernay, and Lifieux. 

BLANCAT, Sr. in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Garonne; 4 leagues W.N.W. of 
St. Gaudens. 

BLANCH, acape on the French coaft, N. W. of Calais, 
almoit oppofite to Daver, on the Engitth coatt, 

Brarcu, or White Ifland, one of the large iflands on the 
coaft of France, lying along the fhore of the projecting 
coaft to the N. E. of Morlaix. 

Brancu fermé, or Buank farm, in Law, a white farm, 
that is, where the rent was to be paid ia fiver, not in cattle. : 


In 
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Tn ancient times, the crown-rents were many times re- 
ferved to be paid in * libris albis’? called d/anche fermes: in 
which cafe the buyer was holden dealbare firmam; viz. his 
bafe money or coin, worfe than ftandard, was melted down 
in the exchequer, and reduced to the finenefs of ftandard 
filver; or inftead thereof he paid to the king rad. in the 
pound, by way of addition. In Scotland, this kind of 
{mall payment is called ‘* blanch holding,” or “ reditus al- 
be firme.” : 

Braxcu-Lyon Purfuivant of Arms. This officer took his 
title from the arms and fupporters of the Mowbrays’, dukes 
of Norfolk (being ruby, a lion rampant, pearl.) Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk, inftituted the office of blanch- 
lyon purfuivant 29 Hen. VIII. and he attended at the fu- 
neral of queen Jane. Blanch-lyon was alfo a name to an 
officer of the crown in the reign of Edward IV. 

Biancr-Rofe Purfuivant of Arms, was a purfuivant creat- 
ed by Edward [V. and fo denominated from the diftinguifh- 
ed badge of the houfe of York. 

Buancu-Sanglier Purfuivant of Arms. This office was 
inftituted by Richard duke of Gloucefter during the reiga 
of his brother Edward IV. in allufion to his badge or cogni- 
zance being a white borr. 

DLANCHARD, Wi tiam, in Biography, an advocate 
in the parliament of Paris, was admitted to the bar in 1674, 
and much employed. Notwithftandirg his profeffional la- 
bour, he found leifure for literary refearches, and in 1487, 
publifhed a chronological table of the ordinances of the 
French kings of the third race; which was republifhed, with 
improvements, under the tit!e of ** A Chronological Com- 
pilation, containing a collection of the ordinances, ediéts, 
declarations, and letters patent of the kings of France, re- 
lative to public jultice, police, and the finances, from the 
year 987 to the prefent time,” 2 vols. fol. 1715. The 
work abounds with accurate refearches ; and a fupplement 
to it was preparing by the author, when he died in 1724. 
Moreri. a 

Biancuarp, Jaques or James, a painter of hiftory and 
portrait, was born at Paris ia 1600, and having been in- 
ftruGied in the firft principles of painting in his own country, 
he travelled into Italy, where he ftudied for fome time at 
Rome and Venice. and acquired, from particular attention 
to the works of Titian and of the Venetian {chool, diftin- 
guithed excellence in the art of colouring, fo as to have ob- 
tained the flattering appellation of the “ French Titian.” 
He was employed a coatfiderable time at Turin by the dukes 
of Savoy, and afterwards painted feveral pieces at Lyons. 
Upon his return to Paris he was much engaged, and by his de- 
fceat of the Holy Spirit, and a St. Andrew kneeling, gained 
high reputztion. Colouring was his peculiar excellence, and 
he was diftinzuithed for his judicious management of lights 
and fhades. His principal works, befides thole already men- 
tioned, are a gallery at the hotél de Bouillon, of fubje&s 
from the heathen mythology, and the bacchanals in the fa- 
loon of M. Morin, with fome pieces at Verfailles and Tria- 
non. To Blanchard is afcribed the good tafte for colouring 
which obtained in France. He ia faid to have etched feve- 
ral plates from his own compolitions. He died at Paris in 
1658, and left a fon Gabriel, who was alfo a painter of emi- 
pence. D’Argenvill-. Strutt. Pilkington. 

BLANCHE, in Ornithology. Sonnini defcribes a kind of 
tern, or hirondelle de mer, under this name, in his additions 
to Buffon’s Hiltory of Birds. The plumage is entirely 
white; with the legs and bill black. Lt inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope, and may be placed in the Indian and fouth- 
ernfeas. Latham calls this bird flerna alba. 

Brancue-Carte.. See Carre. 

Brancne-Cviffe, or Buancue Corf2, in Ornithology, is the 
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corvus cayanus of Gmelin and Latham, in Buffon’s Hiftory 
of Birds. It is likewife called in the fame work geay de 
Cayenne, and by Latham the Cayenne jay. 

Brancue-Raie, fynonymous with ctourneau des terres ma- 
gellaniques, names given in Buffon’s Hittory of Birds to the 
Linnean furnus milibaris, a native of Falkland ifland, 

Buancue, Fr. for a minim, in Mufic, or a white note 
with a tail to it. See Musicat CharaGers, and Time. 
TABLE. 

BLANCHERS, a name given to mechanics employed in 

blanching, i. e. the art or manner of bieaching or whiten- 
ing. 
BLANCHET, Tuomas, in Biography, a painter of 
hiftory, perfpe€tive, and portrait, was born at Paris in 1617, 
and firit manifefted a genius for fculpture; but on account 
of the weaknefs of his conftitution he was advifed to direct 
his attention to painting. Accordingly, having’ praGifed 
for fome time at Paris, he travelled for further improvement 
into Italy. By the counfel and affiftance of Ponffin and 
Andrea Sacchi, he applied to hiftory painting; and on 
his return to Paris, he painted feveral pieces, particularly 
a picture at Notre Dame, much admired. At Lyons, 
where he afterwards fettled, he became direStor of an aca- 
demical fchool. During his abfence from Paris, be was 
admitted, in 1676, into the academy of painting. Blan- 
chet defigned weil, and underitocd the principles of per- 
{pective and archite@tere. His compofition was rich, and 
his colouring natural ; and though he was not always correct, 
his deficiency in this refpeét is imputed more to the fire of 
his genius and the rapidity of his execution, than to want of 
fill. His mafter-piece was the cicling of the great hall in 
the hotél de ville at Lyons, which was unfortunately con= 
fumed by fire; and the accident is faid to have affe@ed him 
fo deeply, as nearly to have coft him his life. The magif- 
trates of Lyons rewarded him with a penfion, and with 
apartments in the hotél de ville. His character was amiable, 
and his converfation lively and interefting, fo that his com- 
pany was much fought and valued. He died at Lyons in 
1689. Some few of his pieces have been engraved. D’Ar- 
genville. Pilkington. 

Brancuer, in Lchthyology, the familiar French name of a 
fort of falmon that inhabits the American {eas ; Salmo fetens 
of Linnzus. 

Buancuer, in Zoology, P Amphifbene blanchet, a kind of 
amphifbena known among the French naturalifts of the 
prefent day by this name. The fpecies is deferibed as being 
of a white colour, without any {pote ; the body as confifting 
of 230 annulations, and the tail of 16: on the head are fix 
large feales, and about the vent eight very {mall tubercles, 
The length is 18 inches, exclrfive of the tail, which mea- 
fures an inch and an half. This is a native of South Ame- 
rica, where it feeds on ants and other infe&ts.—Bofe, from 
whom the above detail is copied, we are convinced, can mean 
no other than the amphi/bena alba of Linneus, when he de- 
feribes this fpecies. ‘The Linnzan charaéter ftates the num 
ber of rings on the body of this kind at 223, in which par- 
ticular alone the two defcriptions feem to be at variance ; 
and the inconftancy of that charaéter is too wel! kaown to 
ety the opinion of their being diftin@, for that reafon 
only. 

BLANCHING, in Gardening, is the art of rendering 
the leaves and ftems of various forts of plants, as endive 
(cichorium), celery (apium), &c. white, tender, and efcu- 
lent. It confifts in producing a kind of vegetable debility 
or difeafe, hy depriving them of the ftimulant effeéts or 
influence of light, and is accomplifhed either by earthing 
them well up, or completely covering them, when perfeAly 
dry, by boards, tiles, or other fimilar means, as will be more 

fully 
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fully explained in treating of the different plants that re- 
quire this fort of management. 

Brancuine alfo denotes the operation of covering iron 
plates with a thin coat or cruft of tin. See Larren. 

Buancuinc of copper for fale, in imitation of filver; or 
mixing blanched copper with filver, or expoling the fame to 
fale; or ary malleable compofition or mixture of metels, or 
minerals keavier than filver. and which looks, and touches, 
end wears like gold, but is manifeftly worfe than ftandard, 
is made felony, Sand gW. IIL. &c. 26. 

BLaNCHING of wax. See Wax. 

BiancuinG, in Coinage, thie operation of preparing the 
pieces before ftriking, to give them the requifite luitre and 
brightnefs. 

The blanching, as now practifed, is performed by nealirg 
or heating the pieces in a kind of pan or fhovel, with a wood- 
fire, in manner of a reverberatory furnace, fo that the flame 
paffes over the fhovel. . The pieces being {ufficiently heated, 
and cooled again, are put fucceifively to boil in two copper 
pans, wherein are aqua fortis, common falt, and tartar of 

fontpellier ; when they have been well-drained of this firft 
water in a copper fieve, they throw fand and frefh water over 
them ; and when dry, they are all well rubbed. 

The anaient method of blanching was, by putting the 
pieces, after heating, ina large veficl of common water; and 
fome ounces of 2qua fortis, but in different proportions for 
gold and filver.— The method is now dilufed, partly by rea- 
fon of its expenfivenefs, and partly becaufe it dimioifhes the 
weight of the metal. 

BLANC-JAUNE, in Ichthyology. SaPho niloticus, of 
Liinnzus, a fifh of the falmon tribe found im the Nile, is 
called blanc-jaune by fome French authors. 

BLANCKAMERE, in Geography, atown of Brabant, 
2 miles S. of Breda. 

BLANCKENBERG, Buanxensurc, or BLAKEN- 
‘BERG, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and county of Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt, feated on the 
Rinne, 4 miles S.W. of Rudolitadt. 

BLANC.NEZ, in Zoology. Under this name the Lin- 
nzan Simia petaurifia is de{cribed, both in Buffon’s Natural 
Hiftory, by M. Allamand, and Sornini, and in the hiftory of 
Apes, publifhed recently in Paris by Audebert. The per- 
vading colour of this animal is a very dark olive; the vilage 
is black, with the exception of the nofe, aremarkable {nowy 
white {pot of a triangular form being fituated on the latter, 
which gives the creature a very fingular appearance. The 
appeliation of b/anc-nex or Guenon blanc-nex, is very well ap- 
plicd, and might be rendered into Enghifh with much proori- 
ety, the white-nofe monkey, if that name had not been previ- 
oufly afligned to another fpecies'by Mr. Pennant and Dr. 
Shaw. In the Zoology of the laft writer we are informed, 
that the diftinguifhing charaSter of Lis white-nofe monkey 
(Simta niditans, Lion.) is the tip of the nofe, which is 
milk-white, while the face itfelf is black. Dr. Shaw ob- 
ferves, however, fhortly after, that the white-nofe, in this 
{pecies, is not abfolutely peculiar, but is found in another ; 
alluding, as we imagine, to his veuiting monkey, which 
an{wers to that defcription. The lait mentioned animal he 
‘conliders as the Simia petaurifla of Linnzus, and JS/anc-nez 
of Allamand’s edition of Buffon’s quadrupeds, as Gmelin 
ftates them ; and fo far the countenance of the French na- 
turalifis appears in favour of bis opinion. But, perhaps, it 
will admit of fome doubt how far we may be authorifed ia 
believing ftill further with Dr. Shaw, that the Guenon 
blanc-nez of Allamand, and Sonnini, in Buffon’s Natural 
Hiltory, and Guenon & nex blanc proéminent of the Sup- 
plement of that, work, are of the fame fpecies. Dr. Shaw 
thinks the firft of thefe mutt be the female, and the other 
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the male. Vire¥, andlikewife Audebert, are perfuaded that 
they are certainly diftin& foecies. Guwenon blanc-nez, they 
confider as the Linnzan; Simia petaurifia, and Guenon a nex 
blanc proéminent, as Simia nititans of the fame author. 

BLANCO, in Geography, the name of a cape of Africa, 
on the north coaft of the kingdomof Tunis, called the ‘White 
Promontory,’’ or, with the fame meaning by the inhabitants, 
‘© Ras-eleabead ;”” aud fuppofed to be the * Promontorium ' 
candidum” of Pliny ; aad the “ Promontorium pulchrum” 
of Livy, where Scipio landed io his firft African expeditior. 
N. lat. 37° 9’. E. long. 10° 18.—Alfo, a fmal! point to 
S. E. of cape Corfo, in the ifland of Corfica.—Alfo, a cape 
on the weitern coaft of Africa, in Negro-land ; tirft difcovered 
by the Portuguefe in the year 1447. N. lat. 20° 55f 
30". W. long. 17° 10!. high water 9" 45/.—Alfo, a cape on 
the weftern coatt of the territory of Tfchefmé in Afiatie 
Turkey, oppofite to the fouthern point of the ifland of Scio. 
N. lat. 38° 20/. E. long. 25° 9 -Alfo, a cape of South 
America, on the coaft of Brazil, between cape Roque on 
the north, and cape St. Auguitine on the fouth. 5S. lat. 
6° 50!. W. long. 35° 33/.—Alfo, acape of South America, 
on the eattern coait of Patagonia, north of port Defeado. 
S. lat. 47° 20/. W. long. 64° 42. Alfo,,the north-weitern 
point of the bay of Salinas, on the coalt of Nicaragua, N. 
W. from Panama-bay. N. lat. 9° 20!. W. leng. 85° 48!.— 
Alfo, a cape on the north-weft coafi of America in New 
Albien, fouthward of the mouth of the river called * the 
river of the weft,’? between cape Gregery and point St. 
George, and at a further diltance between cape Foulweather 
and Mendocino. N. lat. 43° 20!. W. long. 128° 20°..— Alo, 
a promontory of Peru, in South America, on the coaft of 
the Seuth fea, 120 miles S. W. of Guayaquil. S. lat. 
3° 45'. W. long. 83°. 

Branco, an ifland on the fouth-eaftern part of the penin- 
fula of Yucatan in New Spain. N. lat. 21°. W. long. 
88° 5’. See Bianca. < 

BLANDA, in Entomology. a {pecies of Burrestis, that 
inhabits South America. The wing-cafes are attenuated, 
ferrated, and furrowed; colour brafly-green, with the fur 
rows coppery. Fabricius. 

Brianna, a f{pecies of TEnTHREDO, found in England. 
The colour is black ; abdomen rufons in the middle; poite- 
rior thighs marked with a white fpot. Fabricius, &c. 

Branpa. in Ancient Geography, a townof Hilpania Tar- 
ragonenfis, mentioned by Melia, Ptolemy, and Pliny, fituate 
on the coaft of the Laletani, fouth of Garunda.—Alfo, a 
town of Italy, in the country of the Brutii, according to 
Pliny and Mela, but called “* Blandz,”’ by Livy, and placed 
by him in Lucania. 

BLANDFORD, commonly called Blandford-forum, in 
Geography, is a market town of Dorfetfhire, England. 1t is 
feated on the ealtern banks of the Stour. and on the great poft 
road from London to Excter, Cornwall, &c. Inthe Domef- 
day book no lefs than nine parcels or parifhes are included 
under the name of Blencford or Biancford, of which this is the 
moft confiderable, and was ftyled a borough im fome ancient 
records, though it does not appear to have been reprefented 
in parliament more than twice; once in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. and again during the reign of Edward III. James 
the firft granted ita charter, and made ita free borough wilt 
certain corporate privileges and immunities. The town is 
governed by a bailiff and fix capital burgefics; a part of 
whom is invefted with the power f determining fuits not 
exceeding tol. 

Here 1s a {mall manufactory of fhirt and waiflcoat buttons, 
and another of thread, but’the principal trade of the town 
depends upon its neighbourhood, and the paffage of travel- 
lers. The town has been deftroyed feveral times by fire. 
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Tn Camden’s time it was moftly burnt by accident, but was 
foon rebuilt in an improved manner. The years 1676, 1713, 
and 1731 are recorded as peculiariy calamitous to this town, 
and inthe latter year nearly the whole of tt was deftroyed. 
The church, town-hall, alms-horfe, free-{chool, aud all the 
houfes, but forty, were confumed. , Many lives were loft, 
and the diftrefling calamity was greatly augmented by the 
fmall-pox, which raged in above fixty families, The’ éom- 
puted damaze was va ved at 100,000l. but the difrefs, ter- 
ror, and mifery that prevailed at the time, and refulted from 
the direful catattrophe, far exceed ali calculation, and defy 
the powers of verbal defcription. The town has fince 
been rebuilt, and its appearance much improved by fome 
refpeGtable houfes, a new church, town-hall, &c. The 
Jatter is a neat building compofed with Portland ftone, and 
conftruéted on columns of the Doric order. Within the 
building is a pump which was erected by John Bzttard, who 
having been a confiderabie fufferer by the laft fire, had this 
pump coulfruéted to fupply the town with water, and 
thereby to prevent another fimilerdifa'ter. The new church, 
built in the Grecian ftyle of architedture, confiits of a body, 
two aifles, a chancel, anda tower. Its interior is very 

_neatly ornamented, and contains feveral handfome marble 
monuments. 

The charitable donations to Blandford are numerous and 
valuable, and are appropriated to endow an alms-houfe, to 
apprentice and clothe poor boys, to erect and fupport a 
charity {chool, two free-fchools, and for other benevolent 
_purpofes. Blandford is 104 miles W.S.W. from London, 
and contains 408 houfes, with 2326 inhabitants: at the eait 
end of the town are the remains of a handfome old building, 
ealled ** Damory court,’”? which has been poflefled by many 
noble and diltinguifhed perfonages. 

Blandford is the birth-place of many celebrated charaGters: 
among whom the following are the molt diftinguifhed: 
George Ryves, who was warden of New College, Oxford, in 
1599, and vice-chancellor, in 1601; Bruno Ryves, author 
of the Mercurius Rufticus, a fingular book, recording many 
of the events of the civil wars. Healfo affifted in publifhing 
the Polyglot Bible, was dean of Chicheiter and Windfor, 
and died at the latter place in 1677, aged 81 years; William 
Wake, archbifhop of Canterbury, &c. was born here in the 
year 1657, and died at Lambeth in 1736; Thomas Creech, 
the tranflator of Lucretius, and other ancient claffic au- 
thors, was born here in 1659 ; Chriflopher Pitt, auother tranf- 
lator, dates his birth at Biandford, where he was buried in 
3748. 

About one mile fouth of Blandford-forum is Blandford St. 
Mary, avillagenotedin the annals of literatureasthe birth-place 
of Browne Willis, the celebrated antiquary and topoyrapher 
(fee Wittis). Atthe diftance of one mile welt of this town 
is Brianftone-houfe, the elegant and commodious manfion of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, efq. This houfe was erected 
from the defigus of James Wyatt, who has difplayed much 
judgment and tafte in the difpofition of the apartments, the 
arrangement of the offices, and in the two principal fagades. 
The river Stour winding in a broad fheet through the 
grounds, with the plantations and diftant f{cenes, combine 
to render this a charming and delightful refidence, Hut- 
chins’s Hiftory of Dorfetthire, fecond edition, fol. 1796. 

Bianprorp, a townfhip of America, in Lunenburgh 
county in Mahon bay, Nova Scotia, fettled by a few fami- 
lies. —Alfo, a townfhip in Hampfhire county, Maffachufeits, 
weft of Conneticut river; about 25 miles S.W. of Nor- 
thampton, and 116 W. of Bolton; containing 1778 
inhabitants.—Alfo, a town in Prince George county, 
Virginia, about 4 miles N.E, from Peterfburgh, and 
within its jurifdi@ion. It contains 200 houfes, and 
1200 jnhabitants, and is pleafantly fituated on a plain, on 
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the eaftern branch of Appamattox rivers. Here are many 
larze ftores, and three tobacco warchoufes, which reeeve 
annually Ger 7ooo hogfheads. It ts a thriving place; and 
as the marfhes in ¥ts vicinity are drained, the a'rof this town, 
and alfo that of Peterfburah, 

BLANDINA, in £ ian {pe- 
ciesof Papizio, inthe 1} 73 Of 
which are deatated, black, and marked with white fpots ; 
at the bafe of the anterior pair a blue ftreak, and another 
along the margin of the pofterior ones. ‘This rare infe@t in- 
habits India. Vide Donev. Inf. Ind. Obf. There is ana- 
ther fpeciesof the Papilio genus, that bears the fame name, 
that oughe by no means to be cocfounded with the above 
mentioned infe&t. (Thigisalfo deferibed by Fabricius in his 
« Entomologia Syfcematica,”’ in the fe&tion « Satyr ;”? the 
wings of this kind are dentated, the colour brown, with a 
rufous oceliated band ;, pofterior pair be 1 fufeous witha 
cinercous firipe.. Whis is papilio ligea of Scopoli, ethiops of 
Efper, and medea of the Vienna Catalog It inhabits 
feveral parts of Eurepe, bat-has not been iitherto difcovered 
in Great Britaia. The fame f{pecific name again occurs in. 
Cramer’s Papiliones, a ftrong variety of the Gmelinian pa- 


sue. 


pilto melicerta, being fo named by that author. 


BLANDRATA, Georcs, in Biography, a phyfician 
and divine of the 16th century, was born in the marqu'fate 
of Saluffes tm Italy, and praGtifed phytic in Poland and Tian- 
fylvania ; but upon bis return to Italy, he was obliged by the 
inquifition to Ay, on account of his religious opinions, from 
Pavia to Geneva, wherehe declared himfelf aCatholic. Here, 
however, his fentiments, which then inclined to Arianifm, ex- 
cited the fufpicions of Calvin, which obliged him firft to re- 
turn to Poland, and afterwards, in 1563, to remove to Tran-~ 
fylvania; where Sigifmund, at that time fovereign of the 
country, appointed himhis phyfician, After the death of 
Sigifmund he fultained the fame office to Stephen and 
Chriftopher Battori, and to the former when he obtained the 
crownof Poland. By his credit and influence the docirine 
of Socinus, which Blandrata f{eems to have now adopted, 
made its way from Poland to Tranfylvania; and it was by 
his means that Faultus-Socinus was brought thither from 
Bafilin 1578, to {econd his arguments and efforts in coun- 
teraéting Francis Davides, who zealoufly oppoled the cuf- 
tom of offering up prayers and divine worfhip to Jefus. 
Chrift. Iris faid, thet Blandrata, either through natural 
levity, or under the influence of an avaricious dilpofition, 
abandoned the interes of the Unitarians, and he is accufed 
by Socinus with inclining towards the Jefutts, who had 
obtained credit ard influence at the court of king Stephen. 
His wealth, however, tempted his nephew to ftrangle him - 
in his bed, at fome period, not afcertained, between the 
years 1585 and 1592; and this unfortunate termination of 
his life has been charitably interpreted, both by the ortho- 
dox and heterodox, asadivine judgment. Of his character 
asa writer the theologilts of Geneva exprefs a contemptuous 
opinion; and his condu@& feems to have been chargeable 
witb a degree of unfteadinefs and duplicity, which has been 
parily attributed to the perfecuting [pint of the times in 
which he lived. Gen. Di&. Moth. Eccl. Hilf. vol. iy. 

« 5139..525*, Loulmin’s Life of Socinus, p. 6, &c. 

BLANES, or Branpa, in Geography, a fea-port town 
of Spain, in Catalonia, on the Mediterranean, 3.4 miles N.E.. 
of Barcelona. N. lat. 41° 42, I. long. 2° 45/. 

BLANFORD, atownhhip of America,in the Weft Riding 
of York county, Upper Canada, on the ‘Thames, oppolite to 
Oxford. : 

-BLANGIS, or Birancy, a town of France, in the de-- 
partment of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrit of Nevfchatel. ‘The population of the town 
includes 1749 perfons, aud that of the canton 12,879. The 

territory, 
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teryitory comprehends 2474 kiliometres, and 31 communes : 
14 miles N.N.E. of Neufchatel, and zo miles E. of 
Dieppe. ; r 

BLANGY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of Pont 
PEvéque; the place contains 771 perfons, and the canton 
10,931. The extent of the territory includes 140 kilio- 
metres, and 23 communes; 8 leagues E.of Caen, and 1 
league S. E. of Pont l’Evéque.— Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the ftraits of Calais, and chief place ofa 
canton, in the diftri&tof Montreuil, 2 leazues N.E. of Hefdin. 

BLANK, or Banc, ina general fenfe, figniiies WHITE ; 
and BLANCUS, or BLANCA, is more particularly ufed fora 
kind of white or filver money, of bale alloy, coined by 
Henry V. in thofe parts of France then fubje@ to England, 
valued at Sd. fterling. They were forbidden by his fucceffor 
to be current in this realm, 2 Henry V1. c. 9. In fome 
ancient charters they were called ‘< folidi blanci, or white 
fhillings.’” 

Branx alfo denotes a {mall copper coin, formerly current 
in France, at the rate of five denizrs Tcurnois. 

They had alfo great blanks or pieces of three blanks, and 
others of fix in refp-€ whereof the fingle fort were called 
little blanks; but of late they are all bscome only monies of 
account. 

Brank, or Blank iicket, in Lotteries, that to which no 
prize is allotted. The French have a game, under the de- 
nomination J/angue, an{wering to our lottery. 

Branx, in Coinage, a plate, or piece cf gold, or filver, cut 
and fhaped for a coin, but not yet ftamped. See Coininc. 

Biankx-Sar, in Law, is ufed for the fame with what we 
call a ** common bar,”’ and is the name of a ‘¢ plea in bar,” 
which, in an aétion of trefpafs, is putin to oblige the plaintiff 
to affizn the certain place where the trefpafs was committed. 
2 Cro. 504. 
~ Branks, in judicial proceedings, certain void {paces fome- 
times left by miftake. A dlank (if fomething material be 
omitted) in a declaration, abates the fame; 4 Ed. IV. 14. 
20 H.VI. 18. and fuch a blank is a good caufe of de- 
murrer. Blanks inthe imparlance-roll aided “ after verdict” 
for the plaintiff. Hob. 76. 

Biank-verfe. See Verse and Ruyme. 

Branx-point. See Point-blank. 

BLANKENBERG, in Geography, a fea-port town and 
fortrefs of Flanders, fituate near the fea-coaft, between Of- 
tend on the S.W. and Cadfand ifland to the N. E. N. lat. 
51° 18!. E, long. 3° 24!—Alfo, a {mall town of Germany, 
feated on a mountain, in a prefe€turate of the fame name, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, and duchy of Berg, 20 miles S. E. 
of Cologn. 

BLANKENBURG, a principality of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, belonging, fince the year 1731, to 
the reigning houfe of Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttel, for which 
he holds a feat at the diet of the empire, and pays 12 rix- 
dollars a month. This principality lies partly on and partly 
nearthe Hartz mountain, and is about 20 miles long and 
about 8 wide. The northern part, without the Hartz, con- 
fils of very good corn-land, but that which hes on the 
Hartz abounds in woods, quarries of marble, and mines of 
iron ore. A confiderable part of the country is watered by 
the Bode. The capital town is of the fame name; in which 
are held the courts of judicature and the confiftory, with 
the fuperintendance of the principality. Near the town, on 
an eminence, is the ducal palace. Itis 7 miles diftant from 
Halberftadt. : 

BLANKENHAYN, a {mall town inthe circle of Up- 
per Saxony, and principality of Altenburg, belonging to a 
lordfhip of the fame name, which is a ficf of the electorate 

of Mentz ; 17 miles E. S. E, of Erfurt. 
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BLANKENHEIM, a fmall town in Germany, and 


capital of a county of the fame name, in the circle of Weit- 
phalia, and archbifhopric of Treves. The prince, refident 
here, pays 64 florins a month, and 72 rix-dollars, and 542 
kreutzers to the imperial chamber; 36 miles N.N.E, of 
Treves. In the French arrangement it 1s the principal 
place of a canton in the diftri€t of Prum, and departmert of 


Sarre. The population of the place includes 500 -perfons, 
and the canton 3936. Its territory comprehends 1g com- 
munes. 


BLANKENSEE, a lake of Germany in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and middle mark of Brandenburz, 6 miles 
Prob Belitze sy) 

BLANKENSTEIN, a town of Germany in a prefec- 
turate of the fame name, in the circle of Weitphalia, and 
county of Mark, feated on an eminence near the Rhur, 19 
miles E.N.E. of Duffeldorp. 

BLANKET, in Commerce, a warm woolly fort of ftuff, 
light and loofe woven; chiefly ufed in bedding. The ma- 
nufaGure of blankets is principally confined to Witney in 
Oxfordfhire, where it is advanced to that height, that no 
other place comes near it. Some ettribute a great part of the 
exceilency of the W:tney blankets to the abfterfive nitrous 
water of the river Windrufh, wherewith they are fcoured ; 
others think they rather owe it toa peculiar way of loofe 
fpinning, which the people have about that place. Be this 
as it will, the place has engrofled almolt the whole trade of 
the nation for this commodity ; infomuch that the wool fit 
for it centres here, from the farthermott parts of the kingdom. 
Plott. Hift. Oxf. chap. ix. § 163. 

Blankets are made of felt wool, i. e. wool from off fheep- 
fkins, which they divide into feveral forts. 

Of the head wool, and bay wool, they make blankets of 
twelve, eleven, and ten quarters broad ; of the ordinary and 
middle fort, blankets of eight and feven quarters broad 3 
of the belt tail wool, blankets of fix quarters broad, com- 
monly called cuts, ferving for feamen’s hammocks. See 
Hykes. ~ 

BiankET, #offing in a, a ludicrous kind of punifhment, 
of which we find mention in the ancients under the denomi- 
nation fagatio. Martial defcribes it graphically enough, 
‘* Tbis ab excuffo, miffus ad aftra, fago.”’ 

A late writer reprefents it as one of Otho’s imperial de- 
lights. But this is turning the tables; that emperor’s di- 
verfion, as related by Suetonius, was not to be the fubje&, 
but the agent in the affair; it being his practice to ftroil out 
in dark nights, and where he met with a helplefs or drunken 
man, to give him the difcipline of the blanket. 

BLANKOF, Joun Teunisz, in Biography, a Flemith 
painter, was born at Alkmaar in 3628. After having fpent 
fome years in receiving inftru€tion from Arent Tierling, 
Peter Scheyenburg, and Cefar van Everdingen, he went to 
Rome, where he diligently copied the works of the beft 
matters, and was admitted into the fociety of Flemith pain- 
ters, called Bentvogels, by whom he was diltinguifhed by 
the appellation of Jan Maat, fignifying, in Dutch, mate or 
companion, and under which appellation, he 1s moft gene- 
rally known. His fubje€&ts were landfcapes with views of 
rivers, or fea-fhores, havens, or ports, which he executed 
with a light free pencil; and in the repr-fentations of ttorms 
and calms, he particularly excelled. Thofe of his p:Gures 
that are principally commended, are the Italian fea-ports, 
with veffels lying before them. And his mof capital per- 
formance is a view of the fea-fhore with the waves retiring at 
ebb-tide ; which Hovbraken defcribes as admirably beau- 
tiful and natural. His imagination was sively, and his exe- 
cution rapid. He diedin 1670. Pilkington. 

BLANQUEFORT, in Geography, a town of France, 

I in 
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in the department of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri@ of Bourdeaux, five miles north of Bourdeaux. 
The place contains 2003, and the canton 9304 inhabitants. 
The territory comprehends 2722 kiliometres,andg communes. 

BLANQUILLE, in Commerce, a fmall filver coin; 
equivalent to about 112d. {terling, current in Morocco, and 
on the corfts of Barbary. 

BLANZAC, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Charente, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftrict of Angouléme, 4 leagues $,S.W. of Angou- 
léme. The place contains 546, and the canton 10,440 
inhabitants. The territory includes 2424 kiliometres, and 
20 communes.—Alfo, a town of France, inthe department 
of the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Uzes, 3 miles S.S. W. of Uzes. 

BLAPS, in Entomology, one of the Fabrician genera of 
coleopterous infe&ts, the palpi of which are clavated, and four 
in number ; jaws ftraight and bifid; lip membranaceous and 
cleft ; and the antennz moniliform at the tip. Fabricius 
includes in this genus fome of the éenebriones of Linnxus, 
fuch as tenebrio gages and mortifega. Gmelin adopts the 
genus only as a fubdivifion of Pimelia, in the Syft. Nat. 
See Pimerra. 

BLAPSIGONIA, compounded of faurra, I hurt, and 
yern, brood or iffue, a kind of difeafe, or defect in bees, 
when they negle& or fail to produce young, being wholly 
employed in making honey. 

BLARE, in Commerce, a {mall copper coin, containing 
a little mixture of filver, ftruck at Bern, and valued at 
much the fame with the Rarze in other places. 

BLARINGHEM, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the North, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftrict of Hazebrouch, 2 leagues S. E. of St. Omer. 

BLARNEY, a finall market town of the county of 
Cork, and province of Muniter, Ireland, fituated on a river 
of the fame name, about 4 miles W. of the city of Cork. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, its caftle was reckoned one 
of the ftrongeft fortreffes in Munfter, and it has often proved 
very troublefome to the inhabitants of Cork, It belonged 
formerly to fhe earls of Clancarty, but at prefent is the 
property of Mr. Jeffries, whofe father built the town, and 
eftablifhed feveral manufactures, of which Mr. A. Young has 
givena detail in the account of his tour through Ireland. 
Thefe eftablifhments, however, as too generally happens in 
like cafes, have not been fuccefsful, and Blarney is not at 
prefent the flourifhing town, which Mr. Young’s account 
would lead us to expect. A paper-mill, a ftamping-mill, a 
bleach-green, and one or two cotton manufactories {till exift ; 
and many ftockings made in the neighbourhood are fold at 
the weekly market and in Cork, but all may be confidered 
as on the decline. The caftleand the grounds about it have 
been confiderably improved, and the country around, as 
well as the park, is well watered. There is a flone at one 
of the corners of the top of the caftle, which is fhewn to 
ftrangers, on account of a faying, that any perfon who has 
kiffed it is privileged to lie and flatter. he origin of this 
faying, which is often referred to, and from which Blaracy. 
has become a vulgar fynonim for flattery, the writer has 
not been able to difcover. Jn the cattle there is an original 

ainting of Charles 12th of Sweden, at full length, drawn 
in the drefs mentioned by Voltaire, brought over by one of 
the family who had been envoy to that monarch. The ad- 
joining country is moftly under corn and pafture ; the foil is 
a yellowifh clay, and is moftly manured with lime-ftone, of 
which there is a vein that {upplies large quantities. Smith’s 
Cork. Young. 

sine S, oa a cape on the coaft of the North Pacific ocean, 
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near which, to the S.E., ftands the town of Compoftella, ia 
the province of Galicia, in New Spain. N. lat. 21° 30’. 
W. long. 105° 12’. See Braise. 

Bras, aterm, in the Helmontian philofophy, denoting 
the local and alterative motion of the ftars; from whole 
influence proceed changes of weather, feafons, florms, and 
the like. 

In imitation of this d/as fellarum, the fame author framed 
another in animals, either natural, whereby each vi/cus is 
framed according to the model of its particular ; or volun- 
tary, which is directed to motion by the will. 

BLASCON, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of Gaul, 
mentioned by Pliny, fituate at the mouth of the Rhone. 

BLASE, Sr., in Geography, a town of Germany, ia the 
archduchy of Auftria, 8 miles S.W. of Steyr. 

BLASENDORYF, or BarasFarya, a town of Tran- 


*fylvania, in the diftrict of Weiffenbourg, the refidence of the 


bifhop ef Walachia. & 

BLASIA, from Blafio Biagi, an Italian monk, in Bo- 
tany. Lin. Gen. n. 1199. Mich. Gen. t. 7. Clafs, Cryptogamia 
Alge. Species, 1. B. pufilla. Lin. Spec.1605. Hudf. 
Amel cigs. Dilly. t.. 31.8. 7. lo dane t..a5.. . The 
dwarf blafia grows on the fides of ditches and brooks, and 
in moift fhady places in a fandy foil, in many parts of Eu- 
rope; with us on Hounflow heath, and alfo near Manchef- 
ter and Halifax. It flowers in the beginning of May. 

BLASII ZELLA, in Geography, a {mall town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and principality of 
Gotha, feparated in 1640 trom the bailiwick of Reinhards- 
brunn, and added to that of Schwarznot-wald, and famous 
for its foundery of fire-arms; 16 miles S. of Gotha. 

BLASIMONT, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gironde, and chief place’of a canton, in the diltridt of La 
Réole, 7 leagues E. of Blamont, or 34 N. of La Réole. 

BLASIUS, Gerarp, in Biography, fon of Leonard, 
phytician at Amfterdam, who received pupils into his houfe, 
to initruct them in the knowledge of medicine, particularly 
in the anatomy of brute animals, of which he diffected a 
great variety. It was this which probably inclined Gerard 
to this branch of ftudy, and gave birth to feveral of his 
works; fuch as his “Zootomia, feu Anatomes variorum Ani- 
malium,’’. publifhed 1676; ‘Obfervata anatomica, in ho- 
mine, fimia, equo, vitulo, tcftudine, echino, glire, ferpente, 
ardea, variifque animalibus aliis,”” Lugduni, 1674, &c. 

After making fome progrefs under his father, he went, 
for further improvement, to Copenhagen, and at length to 
Leyden, where he commenced doétor in medicine, about the 
year 1646. He then returned to Amfterdam, where he av~ 
quired fo much credit and reputation for his flillin his pro- 
feflion, that in 1660 he was made profeffor in medicine ir 
the f{chools of that city, and foon after phyfician to the 
hofpital. 

Befides a variety of original works, Blafius publifhed new 
editions of parts of the works of Primerofe,'Th. Bartholine, 
Licetus, Bellini, Borelli, and Willis, to moft of which he 
gave notes and additional obfervations, containing fuch dif 
coveries on the fubjects treated of, as had been made fince 
thofe works had been originally publifhed. Of his original 
works, befides thofe mentioned above, we fhall notice his 
“ Oratio de noviter inventis,’? Amit. 1659, qto. “ Obferva- 
tiones medicx rariores, accedit triplicis monttri_hiftoria,’” 
Amit. 1667, 8vo. in fix books, containing accounts of the 
diffeGtion of numerous morbid bodies, in one of which, the 
fpleen, and in another the gali-bladder, were found to be 
mifplaced; in one two flomachs were found, in another 
three tefticles. “ Anatome animalium terreftrium variorum 
volatilium, aquatilium, ferpentum, infeCtorum, ovorumque 
4A ftructuram 
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firu&turam naturalem proponens. ”? Amft. 1601, 4to. The 
greater part of this work is collected from Severinus, Harvey, 
Malpighi, Willis, Bartholme, and other writers and jour- 
nals. ‘The work has, however, its utility, by bringing into 
a {mall compafs a great number of curious facts, and obfer- 
vations,, which were only before to be found by recur- 
ring to a variety of publications. In a letter publifhed in 
the third century of Th. Bartholine’s epiftles, Blafius 
claims the difcovery of the ductus falivaris, which he fays 
he firft fhewed to Steno, then a young man. This has not, 
however, prevented the difeovery from being attributed to 
Steno, the duét taking his name. For the titles of the 
reft of the works compofed or edited by Blafius, fee Haller. 
Bib. Anat. Med. et Chirurg. and Eloy’s Diét. Hift. 

BLASKET Sounp, in Geography, lies on the welt coaft 
of Ireland, between the Great Blafket ifland and Dunmore- 
head, on the mainland of the county of Kerry. In this found 
there is ten fathom water, and in the fummer time and mo- 
derate weather a veflel may ftop off the eaft end of the Great 
Blafket ; but the ground will not hold well in blowing wea- 
ther. Inpafling through this found, it is neceffary to at- 
tend toa pretty ttrong tide, and to a rock not far from Dun- 
more point, which is covered at high water. 

BLASKETS, Briasquers, or Ferrier iflands, a clufter 
of iflands on the weft coatt of the county of Kerry, Ireland, 
being the moft wefternly land in the European part of the 
Britifh empire. They are five in number, befides feveral 
rocks, fome of which are always above water, and others are 
covered by high tides. Thete iflands were given by the 
earl of Defmond to the family of Ferriter, from which one 
of their names is taken; but at prefent they belong to the 
earl of Cork and Orrery. The largeft, called Lnnifmore, 1. e. 
the Great Ifland, and more commonly the Great Blafket, 
was vilited by Dr. Smith, who found it inhabited by five or 
fix families, and {peaks m high terms of the falubrity of its 
air. Ruins of churches, and cells or hermitages, are found 
in fome ef the others, but when Dr. Smith was there, they 
were not inhabited. The fmall rocks are frequented by fea- 
fowl], the feathers of which are colleGed by the people of 
the neighbouring coaft. The hawks which are found here 
are remarkably good, and were formerly in much efteem. 
Amongtt other fea fowl the formy petrel, (procellaria, Linn.) 
iscommon here. The Greater Blafket is 9 leagues S.W. 
by W. from Louphead, the north point of the Shannon, 
and 5 leagues north of the Skeligs. The whole clutter lie 
between 10° 17!, and 10° 31! W. longitude, and between 
ir. 58, and 52° 3' north latitude. Smith’s Kerry. 

‘Kenzie. 

BLASPHEMY, 2/-/phemia, or blafphemium, in Middle 
Age Writers, denotes fimply the blaming or condemning of 
a perfon or thing. The word is Greek, PaacPnusa, from 
Pronrw, ledo. Among the Greeks, to b/a/pheme, was to ufe 
words of evil omen, or that portended fomething ill, which 
the ancients were careful to avoid, fubftituting in lieu of 
them other words of fofter and gentler import, fometimes the 
very reverfe of the proper ones. 

BiasPHEmy is more peculiarly reftrained to evil or re- 
proachful words fpoken of the Deity. Auguftin fays, 
“« Jam vulgo blafphemia non accipitur nifi mala verba de 
Deo dicere.’’ 

According to Lindwood, blafphemy is an injury offered 
to God by denying that which is due and belonging to 
him ; or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature. 

By the Mofaic law, blafphemy was penifhed with death. 
Levit. chap. xxiv. ver. 13—16. As alfo by the civil 
Jaw. Novel. 77. In Spain, Naples, France and Italy, 
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the pains of death are not now inflifted. In the empire, 
either amputation, or death, is made the punifhment of 
this crime. 

By the canon law, blafphemy was punifhed only by 2 
folemn penance, and by cuftom, either by a pecuniary or 
corporal punifhment. By the Englifh laws, blafphemies 
againft God, and religion, as denying his being, or provi- 
dence, and all contumelious reproaches of Jefus Chriit, &c. 
to which may be alfo referred all profane fcoffing at the holy 
{cripture, or expofing it to contempt and ridicule, are 
offences by the common law, and punithable by fine, impri- 
fonment, and pillory. 1 Hawk. P.C. And by the ftatute 
law, he that denies any one of the perfons of the Trinity to 
be God, or afferts there are more Gods than one, or, having 
been educated in, and having made profeffion of the Chriftian 
religion, denies, by writing, printing, teaching, or advifed 
fpeaking, Chriftianity to be true, or the holy feriptures to 
be of divine authority, for the firft offence is rendered inca- 
pable of any office or place of truft; and for the fecond, 
adjudged incapable of bringing any a¢tion, being guardian, 
executor, legatee, or purchafer of lands, and to be imprifoned 
for three years without bail, g and 10 W. III. c. 32. To 
give room, however, for repentance, if, within four months 
after the firit conviétion, the delinquent will in open court 

ublicly renounce his error, he is difcharged for that once 
from all difabilities. 

According to the law of Scotland, the punifhment of 
blafphemy is death. The firft fpecies thereof confifts in 
railing at or curfing God, and here the fingle aét conftitutes 
the crime. The fecond confifts in denying the exiftence of 
the Supreme Being, or any of the perfons of the Trinity 5 
and therein obftinately perfevering to the laft. For reiterated 
denial does not fully conftitute the crime, becaufe the ftat. 
of Charles II. 1661, admits of repentance before convition 
as a complete expiation. 

This ftatute of 1661, is ratified by a ftatute of king 
William, whereby the calling in queftion the exiftence of 
God, or of any of the perfons of the Trinity, orthe autho- 
rity of Scripture, or the Divine Providence, is made 
penal. For the firft offence, imprifonment till fatisfa€tion 
given by public repentance in fackcloth. For the fecond,. 
a fine of a year’s valued rent of the real eftate, and 
twentieth part of the perfonal eftate: and the trial in 
both thefe cafes is competent to inferior judges. The 
punifhment of the third offence is death, to be tried only by 
the juftices. 

BiasrHemy againft the Holy Ghoff. Divines are not 
agreed with re{pe& to the nature of the crime thus denomi- 
nated, Matthew, xii. 31. Mark, iti. 28, 29. Luke, xi. 10. 
and the grounds of the extreme guilt afcribed to it. On 
this fubje€t it may be obferved in general, that from our 
Saviour’s expreflion this fin appears to confift, and to be 
completed, not in our thoughts, nor in our works, but in 
our words. Nor, indeed, is the epithet ‘ blafphemous,’? 
or any fynonymous term, ever joined in feripture, as is com- 
mon in modern ufe, with doctrines, thoughts, and opinions. 
It is never applied but to words and {peeches. A ‘ blaf- 
phemous opinion,”’ or * blafphemous do€trine,”’ are phrafes, 
which, however familiar to us, areas unfuitable to the ferip- 
ture idiom, as a “ railing opinion,’’ or “ flanderous doc- 
trine,”” is to ours. It may be alfo obferved, that this 
blafphemy is not of the conftructive kind, but dire€&t, mani- 
feit, and malignant. It is mentioned as comprehended 
under the fame genus with abufe againft man, and contra- 
diftinguifhed only by the objet: and it is further explained 
by being called “ {peaking againft,” in both cafes. ‘The 
expreffions are, in effect, the fame in all the gofpels, where 
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it is mentioned, and imply fuch an oppofition as is both in- 
tentional and malevolent. This could not have been the 
cafe with refpe@ to all who difbelieved the miffion of 
Jefus, and even decried his miracles ; many of whom, we 
have reafon to think, were afterwards converted by the 
apoftles. 

The learned Grotius, in order to mollify the feverity of 
the fentence denounced againit this fin, fuggefts, that what 
our Lord exprefles abfolutely, muit be underitood compara- 
tively ; and that he only defigned to intimate, that it is very 
difficult to obtain the pardon of this fin, but not that it will 
admit of no forgivenefs. But our Saviour here fays ex- 
prefsly of this fin, whatever it was, both negatively, that it 
fhall never be forgiven, and affirmatively, that the perfon 
guilty of it fhall be obnoxious to eternal judgment, confirm. 
ing the whole with anaffeveration. Dr. Waterland (fee his 
Serm. vol. ii. N° 9. p. 177— 183.) feems to incline to Gro- 
tius’s opinion; alleging that «Jui fignifies only exceed- 
ingly difficult. Dr. Hammond comments upon the words 
with obferving, that this fin fhallnot be pardoned, but upon 
a particular repentance ; but this is true of every fin as well 
as of the blafphemy againft the Holy Ghoit. Some have 
made this crime confift in final impenitency, becaufe that is 
unpardonable ; but it isnot eafy to affign a reafon why this 
fhould be called the fin againft the Holy Ghoft. Others 
have reprefented it as, in its {pecific nature, a wilful and 
obftinate oppofition to the truth; others again asa mali- 
cious oppofition to the truth, on the part of thofe who 
know and are convinced that it is the truth ; whilft fome 
have fuppofed it to confift in a’renunciation of the truth for 
fear of fuffering, which made Francis Spira think that he 
had committed this fin. Mr. Wakefield, in his Notes on 
the Tranflation of the Gofpel of St. Matthew, p. 178, is of 
opinion, that what is meant by the blafphemy of the Spirit 
appears from the context to be perverfely refifling and be- 
lying with contumacy, againft plain and fatisfatory evi- 
dence, the operation and interference of the holy fpirit of 
God ; and he thinks, that thofe men who rejeé the Chrif- 
tian revelation, without contemplating its claims with dili- 

ence, candour, and exaéinefs, upon a precipitate pre- 
fonpeen of its falfehood ; ard thole, who refule their af- 
fent to that degree of moral evidence, of which alone thefe 
fubje€ts are capable, and which they would think fufficient- 
ly fatisfaétory in other cafes, and in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, are as much guilty of the fin of blafphemy in 
our times, as thofe cavilling and hypocritical Pharifees were 
in the days of Chrift. 

Dr. Tillotfon (vol. i. ferm. xvii.) maintains, that this fin, 
of which the Pharilees were guilty, confifted in malicioufly 
attributing the miraculous operations which Chrift performed 
by the power of the Holy Ghoft to the devil. This fenfe 
is adopted by bifhop Pearce, in his Commentary on the four 
Evangelifts, vol. i. p.85. But Dr. Whitby, with greater 
probability, refers it to the difpenfation of the Holy Ghott, 
which commenced after our Lord’s refurrection and alcen- 
fion; and thofe were guilty of the crime, who perfifted in 
their unbelicf, and blafphemed the Holy Ghoft, repre- 
fenting him as an evil f{pirit. The crime was unpardonable, 
nse it implied a wilful oppofition to the laft and moft 
powerful evidence which God would vouchfafe to mankind, 
and precluded the poffibility of a recovery to faith and re- 
pentance. Whitby’s Fourth Appendix to the Gofpel of 
St. Matthew, in his Paraphrafe, vol. i. p. 289. 

Of this fin, it is faid, it fhall not be forgiven, either jn this 
world or in that which is to come. With regard to the 
meaning of this expreffion, it is obferved both by Lightfoot 
(Hor. Leb.) and by Grotius (in loc.), that through a fond 
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imagination of the final happinefs of all the feed of Abra- 
ham, the Jews fuppofed, there were fome fins that had not 
been forgiven here, which would be expiated by death, and 
be forgiven after it ; and that our Lord defigned by this 
expreflion to aflure them, that there was no forgivenefs for 
thofe who fhould be guilty of this fin, either before or after 
death, and that their expeCtations of forgivenefs then would 
prove no other than a deceitful dream. Dr. Whitby, how- 
ever, has clearly fhewn, that this was ufed as a proverbial 
expreffion, and that it only fignified, ‘¢ a thing fhould never 
be,’ when it was faid, “ It hall not be, either in this world, 
or in the worldto come.” Others, however, among whom 
we may reckon bifhop Pearce and Mr. Wakefield, have 
thought that the expreflions of ‘ this world,” and « the 
world to come,” denote the Jewith and the Chriftian difpen- 
fations. ‘O ai, and é vy ams, fay thefe writers, fignify in 
the New Teftament the Jewifh age or difpenfation, which 
continued till the annihilation of the Jewilh polity, civil and 
ecclefiaftical, by the deftru€tion of Jerufalem under Titus ; 
and 6 sAawy oun, or the future age, denoted the Chriftian 
difpenfation. Bifhop Pearce adds, that under the Jewifh 
law, there was no forgivenefs for wilful and prefumptuous 
fins ; concerning which he refers to Numb. xv. 30, 31. Xxxv. 
gt. Lev. xx.10. and 1Sam.ii.25. With regard to the age to 
come, or the Chriftian difpenfation, the bifhop obferves, that 
no forgivenefs could be expeted for fuch finners as the Pha- 
rifees were ; becaufe, when they blafphemed the Spirit of 
God, by which Jefus wrought his miracles, they rejected the 
only means of forgivenefs, which was the merit of his death 
applied to men by faith, and which under Chriftianity was 
the only facrifice that could atone for fuch a fin; in this 
fenfe, as things then ftood with them, their fin was an un- 
pardonable one. But, he adds, it is not to be concluded 
from hence, that, if they repented of this blafphemy, they 
could not obtain forgivenefs. Mr. Wakefield obferves, that 
the unreferved affirmation in Matt. xii. 32. muft be in- 
terpreted, as well as the preceding verfe, with confiderable 
qualification. Ovx aPSuodias, will not be forgiven him,” 
mutt fignify, fays this writer, ¢ will not readily be forgiven— 
will not be eiteemed a common and venial fault,’ agreeably 
to the eaftern mode of expreffion, which conttantly requires 
fuch limitation, Accordingly he thus gives the general 
fenfe of this verfe. «* Offences of the moft heinous nature, 
even reproach and injuitice againft the anointed prophet of 
God, may more readily find pardon, than contumacious blaf- 
phemy of the Holy Spirit.” This aggravated fin, the re- 
fult of obftinacy, depravity, and malice in the extreme, will 
have no title to forgivenefs, even trom the clemency and 
mercy of the Chrittian revelation, a revelation of pardon and 
peace, in the fulleft fenfe, and to the whole race of man, 
See Heb. vi. 4—7. Neverthelefs, «¢ will not any fins be 
pardoned on fincere repentance, and {tedfaft purpofes of 
amendment, undex that confoling difpenfation, which 
breathes nothing but recenciliation and forgivenets—nothing 
but favour, mercy, and peace, from God our Father, and 
our Lord Jefus Chrift ?”” 

BLASQUES Isuasp, in Geography, lies on the weft 
coaft of Newfoundland, in about 47° 30' N. lat. 

BLASS-ENT, in Ornithology. ‘Lhe common wild duck is 
called by this name in the vicinity of the lake of Contlance. 

BLASSENTTE, ( Fri/ch. av.) aname fynonymous with 
anas Penelope of Linneus, and common wigeon of Englith 
writers. 

BLAST, flains,in the Military Art, a fudden compref- 
fion of the air, caufed by the difcharge of the bullet out of 
a great gun, ‘he blaft fometimes throws down part of the 
embrafures of the wall. 
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Brasr is alfo applied, ina more general fenfe, to any for- 
cible {tream of wind, or air, excited by the mouth, bellows, 
or the Ike. 

Buast, in Agriculture, a difeale in grain, trees, &c. See 
Buicurt. 

The fugar-cane in the Weft Indies is fubje& to a difeafe 
called the blaft, and faid to be occafioned by the aphis of 
Linneus, which 1s diftinguifhed into two kinds, the black 
and the yellow ; and of thefe the latter is the moft deftruc- 
tive. It confifts of myriads of little infeéts, invifible to the 
naked eye, whofe proper food is the juice of the cane, in 
fearch of which they wound the tender blades, and confe- 
quently deftroy the veffels. | Hence the circulation being 
impeded, the growth of the plant is checked, until it withers 
and dies in proportion to the degree of the ravage. It is 
frequently affirmed, fays Mr. Bryant Edwards ( Hilt. Weft 
Tndies, vol. i. p. 215.) that the blaft never attacks thofe 
plantations where colonies have been introduced of that won- 
derful little animal, the carnivorous ant, or * formica om- 
nivora””? of Linnzus, called in Jamaica the “ raffles ant,’’ 
from its being fuppofed to have been introduced there by 
one Thomas Raffles from the Havannah,' about the year 
1762. Thefe minute and bufy creatures foon clear a fugar 
plantation of rats; and their natural food feems to confitt 
of all kinds of infe&ts and animalcules. 

Fire Buast. See Bricur. 

Brasrs, among Miners. See Dampes. 
and Minine. 

Brast, the term ufed at iron founderies to denote the 
column of air introduced into the furnace for the purpofe of 
combyttion. Its velocity is occafioned by the impelling 
power of the blowing machine forcing the whole contents 
of the air-pump through one or two {mall apertures called 
nofe-pipes ; and, according to the abfolute power of the 
engine, air of various denfities will be produced, fo that 
denfity and velocity are always intimately conneéted, and 
mutually implied. 

The well-known combuttibility of iron, and the indifpen- 
fible neceflity of exciting combuition by the introduétion of 
large quantities of condenfed air into the furnace, in contact 
with ore in various {tates of maturity as to feparation, into 
contact with iron exifting in all the modifications of quality 
as to carbonation, and into contact with an immenfe body 
of ignited fuel, render this fubje¢t the moft important in 
the major feale of our manufactures. | Unfortunately for 
art, as well as for fcience, few practical deductions can be 
brought forward to eftablifh any one theory of blaft; one 
common principle only is acknowledged, that all reduction 
in the furnace is in confequence of the combuftion excited 
by the column of air introduced. 

To take a proper view of this interefting fubject, it will 
be neceflary to fubmit it to the following divifions. 

ift. Combuition, as excited in this particular branch of 
manufacture. 

2d. The nature of the fuel fubmitted to combuttion. 

3d. The denfity of the air. 

4th. The quantity. 

sth. The properties which follow as a confequence of 
denfity and quality. 

1{t. Combutftion in the blatt furnace confifts chiefly in the 
rapid reduction of a given quantity of folid fuel, and its ac- 
companying portion of ore, inthe fhorteft poffible time. 
That furnace, and that blait, which can, ina given time, 
reduce the greateit quantity of fuel, all things elfe being 
alike, will always manufacture the greateft quantity of iron, 
In common, before the introduction of the blaft, the furnace 
is previously filled with alternate ftrata of coke, iron-{tone, 
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and limeitone, heated by fimple atmofpherie preffure to a 
bright red or white heat, and the iron ftone toa melting 
heat. This temperature is foon increafed throughout the 
furnace, after the blaft is applied. The blowing orifices or 
tuyeres of the furnace exhibit the fuel increafing in white- 
nefs, and the iron-ftone rapidly diffolving before the blatt, 
of a blackifh colour, At this period, the lava which flows 
from the furnace, in confequence of the reduction of the 
ore and lime-{tone, is confiderably charged with iron, and is 
of a black, blackifh brown, or greenifh brown colour, 
Thefe appearances will continue for twelve, twenty-four, or 
thirty-fix hours, according to the mode of treatment in 
bringing forward the furnace after blowing. The tuyere(if 
a bright tuyere furnace) will appear like a blaze of uncom. 
monly pure light, at times very offenfive to the eye; it foon, 
however, becomes accuftomed to it, and can with facility 
difcern the individual maffes of coke, as they are forced 
away, with the rapidity of lightning, before the irrefiftible 
force of the air. The concrete ore and lime-ftone are no 
longer vifible ; but a fine metallic {pray is conftantly defcend- 
ing, and, forced from the fuel, precipitates itfelf to the 
bottom of the furnace. The fcoria formed by the fufion 
and union of the lime-itone, with the immetallic parts of the 
ore, is carried before the blalt in a fimilar manner and form, 
but eafily diftinguifhable from the fluid metal by its buoy- 
ancy, want of velocity when impelled, and by its dull colour. 
In this ftate, the furnace is deemed in excellent {melting ors 
der. The iron is generally revived with little lofs; and the 
colour and purity of the cinder or lava fufficiently indicate 
the perfection of the feparation. When at any time the 
brightnefs of the tuyere fails, and becomes dull white or red- 
difh white, then a change is indicated ; the iron-ftone and 
lime-ftone will again appear in the folid unfeparated fate, 
and the change of colour in the cinder infallibly betokens an 
irregularity in the movements of the furnace. ‘hefe appear- 
ances are fo general, as fcarcely to admit of an individual ex- 
ception, andare fufficient to warrant the following explanation. 

At the introduction of the blaft, the interior of the 
furnace at the tuyere was fimply a mixture of ignited mafles 
of cokes and iron-ftone, the latter partly femitufed, but the 
greateft part merely heated to a bright red heat. In the 
defcent through the furnace, in contaét with igmited coke, 
the particles of metal in the ore may, by parting with the 
oxygen, have received a difpofition to become revived. ‘The 
increafed temperature creates an additional tendency, by 
eftablithing a greater force of affinity betwixt the fuel and 
the iron. But the metal approaching to its proper flate, 
meeting the current of blatt, is immediately fubje& to a 
partial combuftion. The portion thus oxydated conveys to 
the lava in proportion to its quantity and oxygenation, the 
colour already mentioned. 

As foon as the continuation of the blaft conveys a higher 
temperature to the fuperior regions of the furnace, the ap- 
pearance of the folid matter at the tuyere ceafes. The fufion 
and feparation of the metal from the ore are effeéted in fitua- 
tions more remote from the blaft, orchief fource of decompo- 
fition in a temperature more fuited to the nature and exift- 
ence of the metal. The iron, once formed into a fluid, and its 
fluidity preferved, its defcent to the blaft is attended with 
little or no injury to its carbonation. 

To underttand this diftinGly, it will be-necéffary to ftate 
two curious facts relative to caft iron ina fluid ftate; and 
but for the exiftence of thefe properties, the manufaéture of 
the metal in open furnaces or veflels would be totally, im- 
practicable. 1ft. Catt iron, while kept fluid, never decom- 
pofes atmofpheric air, and never itfelf becomes oxydated, 
2d. The degree of carbonation pafled upon the metal at the 
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moment it enters into complete fufion, contines without 
diminution or augmentation throughout the whole operation 
of the furnace ; or, ia other words, cait iron neither receives 
nor lofes carbon. whilit it preferves its fluidity. The firtt 
fa&t explains the reafon why the iron is preferved from com- 
buition, when it defcends oppofite to the current of blaft. 
The fecond is a proof that the carbonaceous matter is con- 
yeyed to the iron in the furnace by a fpecies of cementation 
previous to fufion; and that after this point, caft iron will 
not take up any addition of carbon. 

To preferve and eltablifh the relation of cementation and 
fufion in the furnace enfures uniform produ€ts. Combuttion 
in this prefents us with a gradation of temperature, diminifh- 
ing from the tuyere upwards through thirty or forty feet of 
ignited matter. The inferior temperature towards the top 
of the furnace heats the materials to rednefs; an affinity is 
here commenced betwixt the carbonaceous matter and the 
oxygen of the ore}; the latter is gradually removed, and a 
fecoad affinity is initituted betwixt the de-oxygenated par- 
ticles of metal and the carbon: this, as the ore defcends to 
higher temperatures, is rapidly increafed, and byfand by the 
faturation of the coaly principle is complete. As the fatu- 
ration of carbon always increafes the fufibility of iron, the 
metal of the furnace enters into fufion at a comparatively low 
temperature, and {peedily precipitates, through the high tem- 
peratures in the neighbourhood of the blatt, to the general 
refervoir below. 

It is not, therefore, neceflary to fuppofe,’that the great 
volume of air thrown into the furnace, and the great tempe- 
rature of courfe excited, are neceflary to the manufacture of 
the iron, fo far as it regards quality ; this, it is more than 
probable, may be injured by it, and even the economy of 
the manufaciure itfelf. Quantity, however, is in general 
fecured ; but this is more the effect of mechanical reduction, 
than of any neceflary operation of the blaft upon the ore and 
materials above. 

The quicker the body of cokes can be reduced, which 
occupy that part of the furnace between the point of fepa- 
ration and the tuyere, the greater will be the reduétion of 
the whole, and the greater the quantity of manufactured 
metal. To this point the whole force of the blaft is directed ; 
here the chief part of the decompofition of the atmofpheric 
air takes place; and here the deitruction of the intervening 
cokes is effected, and that always in proportion to the quan- 
tity of air poured upon their highly ignited furfaces. 

If we aflume, with a blaft of a certain denfity, any two 
points in the furnace, the one asthe point of decompofition, 
and the other of feparation and fluidity of the metal, fup- 

ofe the former at the tuyere, and the other at the lower end 
of the bofhes at A, (See defeription of Bras furnace,) then 
it muft be allowed probable, that 4 change taking place in the 
denfity, or even in the quantity of the blaft, that change will 
affect not only the pointsthemfelves, but alfo their relative dif- 
tances. The point of feparation may be brought nearer (and 
perhaps injurioufly fo) to the level of the blalt, the elevation 
of which is fuppofed to remain the fame. The contrary may 
with equal truth be inferred ; that if the point of feparation 
is carried to a more elevated fituation by a change or increafe 
of temperature, the ore may enter into fufion before it has 
remained fufficiently long im contact with the ignited fuel, 
and thereby both the quality and quantity may be injured. 
2d. Since pit-coal coke became the ftaple fuel at the blaft 
furnace, the denfity and quantity of air deemed neceffary to 
enfure combuftion and quantity, have been yearly increafing. 
The various qualities as to hardnefs or foftnefs, purity ard 
effect, have given rife to a multitude of opinions, which are 
the moft appropriate quantity and denfity of air for refpec- 


tive qualities of eokes. The blait of the furnace, in confe- 
quence, has at different places varied from 14 to 4lb. cf ex- 
panfive force upon the {quare inch of the air veffel. Mot 
of the Englifh works are blown with air not exceeding 2b. 
upon the {quare inch, as being the moft proper medium of 
denfity, and beyond which the materials would be over- 
blown. Englifh coal, in general, is foft in its foffile ftate, 
but rich in carbon, and free fyom mixture. In Scotland, 
where the coal is found in denfe ftrata, and forms heavy coke, 
the blaft is ufed from- 2 Ib. to 4 Ib. perinch. Thofe whe 
have adopted denfe blafts declare, that quantity of iron is 
incompatible with a column of air inferior to the meafure of 
their ftandard. Either the prejudice is very general, or 
there really muft exift a direct analogy between the nature 
of the blaft and the denfity of the coal. 

The operations of the charcoal pig manufactory were 
conduéted with blafts of a trifling denfity, feldom exceeding 
12 1b. upon the inch, and often under this. Denfe blait, 
it was believed, over-ran the furnace, molt probably by 
exciting too great a temperature, and frequently hada ten- 
dency to difcharge the materials from the furnace top. 
There never yet have been any direct experiments made te 
afcertain upon what this variety of pit-coal depends; whe- 
ther exclulively from its denfity, or from containing the car- 
bonaceous matter in more purity or greater difengagement. 
Perhaps both are neceffary to be taken into account, before 
any fatisfactory explanation can be given of the facts now 
ftated and generally admitted. 

3d. ‘I'he denfity of a column of air depends upon the 
power of the blowing machine, and the proportion ‘of the 
area of the fteam cylinder to that of the blowing cylinder. 
Tables of the powers of iteam engines, and the diameters of 
cylinders requifite to condenfe air from 13 Ib. to 4 Ib. upon 
the circular inch, will be found under the article BLowinc 
Macuine. It will appear evident from thefe tables, that 
fteam cylinders of the fame diameter, and working at the 
fare power, when employed to raile air of various denfities, 
do not difcharge the fame quantity of atmofpheric airin any 
given time. ‘The larger the area of the blowing cylinder, 
the number of ftrokes being the fame, the greater will 
be the quantity of air difcharged into the furnace. The 
reverfe is the cafe with blafls progreffively more denfe ; fo 
that any part of an engine’s power may be employed, nat 
in raifing the true principle of combuftion—air, but in con- 
denfing a comparatively {mall body of air, fo as to give it 
additional velocity. 

To fix the point, or maximum, of the moft profitable 
denfity, has hitherto been unattainable, The circumftances 
deemed intimately conneéted with coal, render it neceflary 
to accommodate the blaft to the combuftibility of the fuel : 
were this not the cafe, it would be difficult to overturn the 
following reafoning, and to exhibit an inftance where it 
might not be found generally applicable. Combuttion in 
the furnace will be excited in proportion to the quantity of 
air introduced. A blowing machine, that with the fame 
power of fteam cylinder threw into the furnace double the 
quantity of air, though of an inferior denfity, would reduce 
a greater quantity of combuitible matter than one oppo- 
fitely conitruéted ; or, in other words, 5000 feet of air per 
minute entering a furnace would produce greater effeéts than 

coo feet, although the latter were compreffed into nearly 
half the bulk of the former. 

The moft plaufible theory of blaft is to fix upon the low- 
eft denfity at which the air can be forced into the furnace, 
and then proportion the diameter of the air pump to the 
power of the fteam end. Suppofe that this could be effected 
at half the denfity ufually employed, then that part of the 
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engine’s power ufed formerly to comprefs the air to 3 or 
4 lb. would now be employed in a blowing cylinder of larg- 
er diameter, raifing per minute, or indeed per {troke, from 
109 to 209 cubic feet of air. Oppofed to this there ftand 
two formidable objections, refulting from the neceffity of 
ufing blow-pipes or nozles of increafed diameters, from 
which to difcharge the additional quantity of air, maktng up 
in area what is wanting in velocity to difcharge the air in a 
given time. The firft is a re-a€tion of the air, fo powerful 
as to iffue back from the tuyere with a velocity little fhort of 
that at which it enters. This, with nofe-pipes of 2, 24, 
and from that to 3 inches, is fearcely felt when the blatt is 
foft, and may be entirely obviated by a judicious arrange- 
ment of the tuyere iron and nofe-pipe ; but with pipes 
from 3 to 4 and 44 inches diameter, the recoil increafes 
as the fquares of the diameters of the blowpipes, and even in 
denfe blafts the recoil increafes with the diameter of the dif- 
charging pipe. It is therefore probable, that to blow with 
a nolepipe 4 or 5 inches diameter, fo as to have no recoil, a 
velocity or deufity of air would be requifite beyosd any 
thing yet in ufe. 

Thofe who advocate for the ufe of a foft blaft, either 
upon the plea of their materials, or as being the moft advan- 
tageous method of uling any given mechanical power, fre- 
quently feel the full effe€ts of the recoil of a confiderable 
portion of the whole blaft. But to obviate this, and to gain 
the advantage of the whole air, the blowpipe is enclofed in 
a moveable frame or building, which is made air-tight at 
every cait, and completely prevents the return of the fmalleit 
portion of it. ‘The combuftion at thefe furnaces is carried 
on with equal effect, and the refulting produéts in iron equal 
in point of quantity and quality tothofe where blafts of double 
denfity are ufed. 

Again, at other furnaces, where a foft blaft had been ori- 
ginally preferred, the plan of forcing back the recoiled air, 
morder to make up inquantity what was now deemed to be 
deficient in denfity or velocity, has been in vain attempted. 
The tuyere irons have become immediately heated, andburnt 
back with violence. The materials would not.admit of the 
tuyeres being raifed fufficiently high to prevent the cinder 
from flowing back into the bag, which conneéts the large 
and {mall pipes, and deftroying it. Even in more than one 
anftance, the entire tuyere fide of a furnace has been loft in 
endeavouring to eltablifh this plan of blowing, where either 
the materials would not anfwer, or from fome mifconception 
in the mode of operating. Where a furnace works uniformly 
with a dark or honey-combed tuyere, this mode of blowing 
may be attended with the greate{t fuccefs. In all new erec- 
tions, however, the blaft ought to poffefs of itfelf fufficient 
velocity net only to enter the furnace, but to afcend through 
the materials, without adrmitting of any important recoil. 

The fecond objection, arifing as a confequence of the 
want of velocity, and of beiug obliged to ufe pipes of a 
larger diameter to carry in the full complement of air, arifes 
from a belief that a large pipe never makes the metal of a 
good quality. This deduétion is perhaps not altogether 
corre& ; but it feems highly probable, that in the ufe of a 
comparatively loofe blait, only a {mall portion of the air paffes 
through the furnace without decompofition. The point of 
feparation may ‘by this means be changed, or perhaps be 
railed too high for the prefervation of the metal, immedi- 
ately previous to feparation. As the increafed temperature 
prevails upwards, the affinity between the particles of metal 
in the iron-ftone, and the carbon of the fuel, may be earlier 
eftablifhed, and no ultimate evil confequence, in point of 
reafoning, ought toenfue. It appears from numerous ob- 
fervations, that the quantity of iron-ftone, which a given 


weight of cokes fmelts, and to the metal of which is conveyed 
the carbonaceous principle, is confiderably dependent upon 
the diameter of the blowpipe. Suppofing the ore of equal 
richnefs, the {fmaller the pipe, the greater burden will the 
coke carry, and the cheaper will the iron be made per ton, 
fo far as materials are concerned. On the contrary, with 
large pipes, whatever the denfity of the air may be, the quan- 
tity of coals neceffary to manufacture an equal quality of 
pig iron will be increafed, and the coft of the iron is alfo 
enhanced. As an equivalent for this, however, the quantity 
is confiderably increafed with nearly the fame amount of la- 
bour; fo that it remains a queftion with the manufacturer, 
whether the additional coft of coal is compenfated by the 
extra produce of metal he is enabled to bring to market. 

4th. The quantity of air difcharged into the furnace, uns 
der the appellation of blalt, depends upon the number of 
ftrokes or cylinders which the engine makes per minute, 
and on the area and diameter of the air pump. This is in- 
dependent of every confideration of denfity and increafe of 
power in the fteam cylinder, fo long as the blowing or air 
cylinder remains the fame, and the engine performs the fame 
difcharges ; the meafure of atmofpheric air, which enters 
the furnace, will remain the fame. ‘The rapid improvements, 
which of late years have been made in the blowing machine, 
have increafed the quantity from 1000 to 4000 feet per mi- 
nute per furnace; and the quantity or produce in iron has 
been alfo confiderably increafed. We by no means, how. 
ever, find that the increafed manufaéture of iron has been in 
the exadt ratio of the quantity of blaft thrown into the fur- 
nace. Many inftances of late years have been noticed dur- 
ing the tranfition from the old to the improved modes of 
blowing, wherein the proportion has had little or no fimilas 
rity. 

Fifteen hundred feet of atmofpheric air in one minute was 
found in moft fituations equal to the manufaéture of twenty 
tons of melting iron; in the fame fituations, 3000 feet in 
the fame time has never exceeded thirty tons per week ; and 
in one particular trial for two weeks, the difcharge of 6000 
feet, being the whole produce in air of the engine, the pro- 
duce in iron never exceeded 364 tons. In the laft cafe, the 
quality of the iron was irregular, and the quantity of cokes 
for each ton of metal thus produced was confiderably in- 
creafed, although the iron was of inferior carbonation. 

Without recurrence to the’diameter of the air cylinder, 
and the particular movements of the engine, the fame facts 
have been frequently deduced from the diameters of the nofe- 
pipes. We have frequently feen air difcharged under a pref- 
fure of 23 lb. upon each fquare inch, but with a pipe of 24 
inches diameter, reduce materials, and manufaéture good 
melting iron to the extent of 20, 22, and 25 tons per week ; 
and in the fame furnace, and with the fame materials, the 
air difcharged by 2 pipes, each 23 inches, under a preflure 
of 3b. upon each fquare inch, the produce never exceeded 
30 tons of metal of an equal quality, but more frequently 25 
to 28 tons. One obfervation {till more dire&t, and made with 
a blaft of a denfity equal to 27 1b. per inch, and difcharged 
by one pipe of 23 inches diameter, frequently manufactured 
22 tons fine melting iron weekly ; another pipe was added 
to the oppofite tuyere of the fame diameter, and the quantity 
of metal weekly was never increafed beyond 32 tons, and 
upon an average of fix monthsonly 27 tons. Thefe are cu- 
rious faéts relative to the nature and effeéts of blaft, and ex. 
hibit the inveftigation of its principles as a matter of fingu- 
lar importance in the economy of the manufaGiure. 

One remark was made relative to the burden of ore in the 
laft ftated fact, that with the fmall pipe a given weight of 
cokes {melted and carbonated the metal in 3 cwt. as 
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ftone; but after the two pipes were added, the weight of 
jron-itone to produce an equal quality of iron, was reduced 
to 23, and afterwards to 24; producing in the firft inftance 
per charge 14 cwt. of iron upon an average, but latterly not 
above 1 cwt. and rclb. of iron of equal qualities. Another 
obfervation, in the fame cafe, with every attention paid as 
to velocity, quantity, and temperature of air, may be ad- 
duced as of equa! importance, though fomewhat different in 
jts mode of application. 

Undera preffure of 2]bs. a 34 pipe was found upon the 
average of 18 weeks to manufacture 20: 12: 0: Otons; a 
3% inch pipe, 20: 5. Upon an average of 11 weeks, and 
24} pipe, 22: 5. Their refpective areas, and iron pro- 
duced, will ftand in oppofition thus : 

3k pipe, area 10.6625 quantity of metal 20.12 
33 12:25 - - - 20.5 
Ax tie 12% 14810625)" '= - - 22.17 

It is but fair to ftate that the effe&ts of combuttion, fo 
far as it related to the reduétiou of a quantity of fuel, was not 
in the fame unequal proportion as the quantity of metal to 
the meaiure of the air. The quantity of reduction was 
with the 3% pipe equal to 25 
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But the capacity of the fuel to carbonate the original quan- 
tity of iron, diminifhed in nearly the fame ratio as the com- 
buftion increafed ; fo that the fame meafure by weight which 
carbonated 140 Ibs. of iron with the 34 pipe, was unable to 
carbonate more than from 96 to 100 lb. of the fame quality 
with the 43 pipe. This obfervation was made previous to 
the one laft mentioned, and reafoning upon the fubject led 
to the practice detailed in that experiment. It will appear 
therefore conclufive, that the fame bedy of blaft may, with 
greater advantage and economy, be introduced through 
two pipesthan through one, and this for two reafons. The 
reduction is equal, and the quantity of fuel reduced, fmelts 
and carbonates a larger portion of metal per charge ; but it 
will appear from both cafes equally conclufive, that the capa- 
city of the fuel to convey carbonation is in the ratio of the 
fmallnefs of the pipe, or the reduction of the quantity of 
air. 

This isin unifon with what was ftated under the parti- 
cular “ Combnftion ;”? that a large volume of air, fo far as 
it related to the inftitution of affinity between the coaly 
principle of the fuel, was probably more hurtful to the car- 
bonation than otherwife; but that in fo far as it hattened 
the completion of the affinities, the redudtion of quantity, 
and above all increafe of produce, though merely as an agent 
deftroying the fuperfluous fuel, it may be confidered as giv- 
ing the manufacturer a fuperiority over his procefs by means, 
the extent of which he never could formerly command. 

Tradition has, though rather imperfectly, conveyed to us 
fome faéts which our forefathers feemed to have uaderftood 
and praétifed with better effec than their pofterity. In ope- 
rating with charcoal furnaces, and a blaft proportioned to the 
{canty means then in ufe for the purpofe of producing forge 
pigs, the whole air was conveyed into the furnace by means 
of a pipe 2, orat moft 24 inches diameter; but when grey 
metal was wanted, the fame body of air was divided and in- 
troduced by two pipes, whofe joint capacity was equal to 
the former. 

It appears therefore aninquiry of fome importance to thofe 
embarked in iron founderies, toafcertain how far this tendency 
of the fuel to increafe the carbonaceous principle proceeds in 
the ratio of the diminution of the blowpipe. If general ob- 
fervation confirmed the particulars here ftated, the effects of 


carbonation might be greatly increafed, and the quantity 
perhaps little reduced, by introducing the fame quan- 
tity of air by means of four, fix, or eight fmall pipes, 
whofe conjoint areas fhould be equal to the original column 
of blaft. 

5- From quantity and denfity of air, there may and do 
refult peculiar properties of blaft, which may affeét the ope- 
rations of the furnace, and which once fully underftood may 
help to explain the fa&s hitherto unaccounted for, and 
which we before noticed. Fats refulting from accurate 
obfervation would prove an invaluable fource of information 
upon this fubje& ; and it is with regret that we can furnifh 
no perfect aerological table of the different temperatures of 
air under different denfities or degrees of compreffion. The 
following, we believe, contains the dnly collection of teme 
peratures hitherto noted; and as it relates to only one 
degree of compreffion, the fatisfaction it affords mult be 
only partial. 


TABLE of 30 obfervations made in fummer upon various 
temperatures of air before and during the at of com- 
preflion, compared with the thermometer in the fhade. 
The air thus afcertained, was received into a magazine 
containing 2500 cubical feet, free from moifture or 
damp entirely. 
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TABLE of 30 obfervations of the fame nature made in the 
winter months. 
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There can arife no doubt but that heat is extricated by 
compreffion from atmofpheric air; and that it is further pro- 
bable, that the quantity of heat difengaged is in proportion 
to its condenfation. If, therefore, we are allowed to reafon 
upon this fubje&t, we fhould itate the following asa confide- 
rable approximation towards truth. It is univerfaily believed 
and felt, that combuftion in the blaft furnace in June, July, 
and Auguit, is confiderably diminifhed, asa confequence of 
the increafed temperature of the air. The metal, in thefe 
months, is frequently debafed in point of carbonation, and 
diminifhed nearly one-half in point of quantity. We thal 
fuppofe that this takes place at a temperature of 100, which 
has been proved to exift under a preflure of 25 pounds. The 
reverfe of this happens in the cool feafon of the year, and 
particularly in the winter months. The furnace then yields 
the largeft quantity of iron, and in the moft profitable 
manner. This, with the fame probability, takes place at a 
temperature of 50 found in the table. 

It would therefore appear to refult from thefe, that two- 
thirds, or one-half of the iron only, is manufa€tured at a 
temperature of 100, than in winter at 50. The difference 
between thefe degrees of temperature ansounts to 50, and 
moft probably in combuftion affects the operation as fenfibly 


a 

as the human frame is affected by a tranfition of temperature 
equal or fimilar. It is not neceflary now to ftate the differ. 
ence between fummer and the denfer air of our winter, the 
circumitances of evaporation and aqueous folution; thefe 
fhall be particularly attended to in the general procefs of 
manufacturing iron. ‘The great difference of temperature 
arifing fimply from compreflion feems to us adequate to 
explain many phenemena regarding the blait furnace. Our 
knowledge, however, upon this fub’eSt, can only ke for- 
warded by a general collection of faéts weil afcertained, 
fhewing what are the vatious degrees of heat made fenfible 
by the compreflion of the blowing machine under every den- 
fity ; what the difference in temperature, the denfities being 
alike, when the air is received over water, in the air-vault, 
or in the regulating cylinder. From thefe it might moft 
probably refult, that the higher the denfity of the air, the 
greater would be the degree of heat manifefted; and it might 
alfo follow, that in the ratio of this denfity, or temperature, 
when the air was received over water, fo would be the eva- 
poration or quantity of water fufpended in the air, and of 
courfe difcharged into the furnace. 

This article may be concluded by the following remarks : 
—That all iron works are not alike affected by the heat of 
the fummer months. Many iron works preferve the qua- 
lity of the iron, though at the expence of fuel, and with 
lofs of quantity; but at other placcs no extra quantity 
of fuel will compenfate, either as to quality or quantity, for 
the want of cool air. Neither fituation nor denfity of blaft 
will explain this curious circumftance; for with blatts of 
equal denfity and quantity, works fituated not 50 feet above 
the level of the fea have been found to manufacture a greater 
quantity of foft ironin fummer, than ata fimilar work, not 
ten miles diftant, fituated at leaft 250 feet higher. At both 
of thefe works the air is received over water ; and no material 
alteration in the ufe of that air is or can poflibly be applied. 
The caufes of this difference muft be fought for in the 
nature of the coal and iron-ftone ufed at both works, the 
inveftigation of which, however interefting, would prove a 
mott laborious undertaking. 

Buast Furnace, alarge conical or quadrangular building 
ufed at iron works for {melting iron-{tones and ores. 

Brast Furnace, Defcription of- 

Plate (Chemiftry) 11. fig. 1. reprefents a blaft furnace, and 
part of the blowing machine conftru¢ted upon what at one 
time was the general plan at iron works. 

A, the regulating cylinder, eight feet in diameter, and 
eight feet high. B, the floating pifton loaded with weights 
proportioned to the power of the machine. C, the valve by 
which the air is paffed from the pumping cylinder into the 
regulator; its length 26 inches, and breadth 11 inches. 
D, thé aperture by which the blatt is forced into the furnace. 
Diameter of this range of pipes 18 inches. The wider thefe 
pipes can be with convenience ufed, the lefs is the fri€tion, and 
the more powerful are the effects of the blaft. E, the blow- 
ing or pumping cylinder, fix feet diameter, and nine feet 
high ; travel of the pifton in this cylinder from 5 to 7 feet 
per flroke. F, the blowing pifton, and a view of one of the 
valves, of which there are fometimes two, and fometimes 
four, diftributed over the furface of the pifton. The area 
of each is proportioned to the number of valves, commonly® 
they are 12—16. G, a pile of folid ftone building, on 
which the regulating cylinder refts, and to which the flanch 
and ftilts of the blowing cylinder are attached. H, the 
fafety valve, or cock, by the fimple turning of which the 
blaft may be admitted to or fhut from the furnace, and pafled 
off by a collateral tube on the oppofite fide. I, the tuyere 
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by which the blaft enters the furnace. The termination of 
the tapered. pipe, which approaches the tuyere, receives {mall 
pipes of various diameters from two to four inches, called 
nofe-pipes. ‘Uhefe are applied at pleafure, as the furnace 
thay be deemed to require’ an alteration in the volume or 
denfity of the blaft.. K, the bottom of the hearth, two feet 
Square. LL, the top of thehearth, two fect fix inches {quare. 
KL, the height of the hearth, fix feet fix inches. L, is the 
bottom of the bofhes, which here terminate of the fame 
fize as the top of the hearth, only the former are round, and 
the latter {quare. M, the top of the bofhes, twelve feet dia- 
meter, and eight feet of perpendicular height. N, the fur- 
nace top, at which the materials are introduced, or, as it is 
commonly called, charged ; three feet diameter. MN, the 
internal cavity of the furnace from the top of the bofhes up- 
wards, 30 feet high. NK, total height of the interior ot 
the furnace, or working part, 444 feet. OO, the lining. 
This is done in the niceft manner with fine bricks, from 
twelve to fourteen inches long, three. inches thick, and ta- 
pered to fuit the circle of the cone. PP, a vacancy which 
is left all round the outfide of the firft lining ; three inches 
broad. Thisis fometimes filled with coke duit, but more 
often with fand firmly compreffed. This fpace is allowed 
for any expanfion which might take place, either by an in- 
creafed volume of the furnace itfelf in heating, or by the 
preflure and weight of the materials when defcending to the 
furnace bottom. QQ, the fecoad lining, fimilar to the 
firtt. The objec of this is to guard againit the entrance of 
‘the flame into the mafs of common building, by rents which 
may take place in the firlt ining OO. _R, acatt-iron lintel, 
on which the bottom of the arches is fupported, eight feet 
and a half long, and ten inches fquare. RS, the rife of the 
tuyere arch, fourteen feet high on the outfide, and eighteen 
feet wide. VV; the extremes of the hearth ten feet {quare. 
This and the befhing ftones, are commonly made from a 
‘coarfe gritted fand ftone, whoie fracture prefents large 
rounded grains of quartz connected by means of a cement 
lefs pure. ‘ 

Fig. 7. reprefents the foundation of the hearth, and a full 
view of the manner in which the falfe bottom is con- 
ftructed. 

AA, the bottom ftones of the hearth. B, a ftratum of 
bedding fand. CC, paflages by which the vapour gene- 
rated from the damps is pafled off. DD, pillars of brick. 
The letters in the horizontal view of the fame figure corre- 
{pond to fimilar letters in the dotted elevation. 

Fig. 8. AA, horizontal fection of the diameter of the 
bofhes ; the lining and vacancy for ftuffing at M. C, view 
of the top of the hearth at L. 

Fig. 9. Vertical fide feétion of the hearth and bohhes, 
fhewing the tymp and dam-ftones, and the tymp and dam- 
plates. a, the tymp ftone; 4, the tymp-plate, which is 
wedged firmly to the fide walls of the hearth; c, dam-ftone, 
which occupies the whole breadth at the bottom of the 
hearth, excepting about fix inches, which, when the furnace 
is. at work, is filled every caft witha irons binding fand. 
This ftone is furmounted by an iron plate of a confiderable 
thicknefs, and a peculiar fhaps, d; and from this it is called 
the dam-plate. The top of the dam-ftone, or rather the 

‘notch of the dam-plate, is fronsfour to cight inches under 
the level of the tuyere hole. The {pace under the tymp 
plate, for five or fix inches down, is rammed every caft full 
of {trong loamy earth, and fometimes even with fine clay. 
This is called the tymp ftopping. , 

The {quare of the bafe of this furnace is 38 feet. The 
extreme heights from the falfe bottom to the top of the 
crater, meafures 55 feet, 
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Briasr Furnaces, Confirudion of. 

Thefe furnaces are fometimes built of an external qua- 
drangular form, entirely of fand ftone, and lined, in contac 
with the fire, of the fame materials; fometimes they are 
builigecnical, entirely of bricks, or with fand ftone on the 
outfide, and lings of both common and fine bricks 
within. 

One great defideratum in the conftru€tion of furnaces, is 
to counteract the effects of a powerful expanfion, which al- 
ways take place, to a greater or lefs extent, after heating, 
and the introduction of the blait, and which has frequently 
proved fatal to the exiitence of the entire fabric. 

In the general ftyle of building, all are agreed that the 
pillars, which fupport the arches, and of courfe the whole 
fabric, ought to be dore in the moft fubttantial manner. 
But beyond the arches, a variety of methods has been 
adopted to enfure a complete fabric, free from large open- 
ings or rents after a few weeks blowing. 

Some iron-matters are of opinion, that the fame degree of 
firm building, that is beftowed upon the pillars, ought 
be continued to the top, with the addition of binders of flat 
iron prefling with their edges againit the body of the building, 
or with four {crewed bars, fill pafling though the external 
building, and forming one fquare binder, if the fhape of the 
furnace is quadrangular. Another: {pecies of binder is ufed 
for fquare piles, made of catt iron of a prodigious ftrength 
and weight. The individual pieces forming this binder, 
have, at their extremities, mortifes, which mutually receive 
each other, with a contiderable extra {pace for the expanfion, 
which is invariably experienced afterwards. Other iron— 
maiters, again, prefer rearing a fubftantial fhell of building, 
and filling the interior {pace towards the linings, either with 
dry bricks, or {tones loofely laid together. When the mals 
of building becomes theroughly heated by the kindling of 
the fire, and the introduétion of the blaft, the interior of the 
furnace expands confiderably, and che aétion is fuppofed to 
be merely confined to the wedging together of the loofe parts 
of the building. By the time that this is effected, the ex- 
pantion is fuppofed to have ceafed, and the exterior thell of 
the furnace is preferved entire. Others, equally anxious to 
form a perfeét building, have given an octagonal form to 
that part of the furnace above the arches, that the 
binding might be more happily effe@ed. Some have 
affumed this form, with the addition of femi-circular. re- 
ceffes in the fides of the ectagon; their convexes being 
ftrongly arched to refift the powerful preffure expected from 
within. 

Still more determined to defy; the all-powerful effects of 
expanfion, others have hollowed furnaces from the folid rock, 
forty to fifty feet high, and lined thefe immenfe perforations 
with fine bricks in the ufual forin. 

Where fuch a variety of form and of method exifts in ef- 
fecting the fame purpole, and where the inftances of expe- 
riment have been very numerous, every mode of conftruétion 
can boatt of a folitary inftance of complete fuccefs, except- 
ing in the cafe of the rock, which was only once attempted, 
and which, after the introduétion of the blatt, opened from 
four to fix inches from top to bottom. 

There are fo many-circumftances to be taken into the aca 
count, befides the mere form of the building, that unlefs.thefe 
are all equally guarded againft, the cliances arein favour of the 
furnace opening confiderably. If the building is conltruéted 
of fand flone, and if this material is carried from the quarry 
as it is wanted by the workmen, an immenfe proportion of 
water is thus introduced, which by a little foreficht might 
have heen avoided. Sand ftones of common denfity as to 
fraéture, contain, when taken immediately from the quarry, 
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from 8 to 10 per cent, of water, and coarfer-gritted ftones 
from 1oto 12. Taking the average 10 per cent., thenin 
a furnace of equal dimenfions to the drawing in Plate II. 
jg. 6. the fand ftone of which will weigh upwards of 1200 
tons, there will be introduced 126 tons of moitture. his 
quantity is always confiderably increafed by the portion of 
water neceffary to reduce the lime to mortar, and frequently 
augmented by the moift ftate of the weather during 
building. 

The evaporation of this immenfe body of water is the 
fource of all the mifchief which takes place in the fhell of 
the blaft furnace ; nor is it much to be wondered at, where 
every precaution is not ufed to bring the heat forward in 
the moft gradual manner, preferving the clearmmefs of the 
vents, and allowing the moilture infenfibly to pafs away ? 

In fituations where bricks can be obtained, the mortture 
of the fand ftone is avoided, but the great extra quantity of 
lime, which is neceffary to-build with bricks, introduces 
through the medium of the mortar an almoit equal quantity 
of, water, as with fand ftone, This has been obviated in 
part by ufing foft clay in the interior of the walls; but as 
clay feldom binds to any great extent, the general pufh 
of the furnace muft be trufted to good binders from 
without. 

In the conftru€tion of all blaft furnaces, a complete vent- 
age ought to be preferved by means of narrow flues, or paf- 
fages proceeding horizontally from the middle of the folid 
fhell, or within two feet and a half of the interior to the 
outfide. Thefe ought to be connected with a circular chan- 
hel, or gutter, of the fame dimenfions, preceeding round 
the circumference of the furnace; fo that if any one vent 
were choaked in the general expanfion, the moifture con- 
duéted by it might eafily vent itfelf among the other open- 
ings.. The vents cannot well be too numerous ; and as they 
feldom exceed four inches {quare, the building cannot be 
materially weakened by them. 

In addition to the horizontal channel of communication, 
fome builders carry up in the main building of the furnace 
four, fix, or even eight perpendicular flues, which commu- 
nicate with it and the openings that proceed horizontally to 
meet the external air. See Plate VIII. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Either of thefe methods may be confidered as juit precau- 
tions to infure the exiftence of the furnace, but adopting 
them in the fulleft and moft complete manner, is not always 
accompanied with fimilar fuccefs. If circumftances formerly 
noticed concur in occafioning an extra degree of expanfion, 
the preflure of the lining againft the common building of the 
furnace often deranges the fyftematic order of the vents, 
puthes the bricks into contact with each other, and fmo- 
thers for a little while, though to gain more fatal elattic ef- 
fects, the increafing volume of the vapour. 

After fuch a diverfity of opinion upon a fubje& of fuch 
general importance, wherein each refpeétive eiats of votaries 
can boaft of complete fuccefs from its peculiar plan, it may 
be difficult to point out one more generally attended with 
good effects than another. The following, however, may 
deferve the ferious confideration of the manufa¢turer 
pig-iron. 

Of whatever materials the furnace is conftru&ted, let them 
poffefs no more moifture than is fufficient for their proper 
building. The thicknefs of the common building not to 
exceed, at its greateft breadth, 64, or 7 feet. In the middle 
of the wall, a {pace of four or fix inches ought to be left 
clear all the way to the furnace top. Into this vacuity fhould 
be introduced {mall fragments of {and-ftone, about the fize of 
‘anegg andunder. When the expanfion, proceeding from the 
five building of the interior, cafes the bricks immediately in 
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contaé to pufh outwards, the maffes of fandtone are ime 
mediately reduced in fize, and fillmg the interftices occafioned 
by their former angular fhape, actually occupy much lefs 
room ; and now prefent to the flame or fire, fhould it be in- 
clined to penetrate fo far, a folid vertical ftratum of fand, 
after having fecured the expanfion of the furnace to the ex- 
tent of fome inches. The effects of the preflure are thus 
diverted from the fhell of the building, and loft in the pul- 
verization of the fragments of fand ftone. 

The advantages refulting from this plan may be nearly 
doubled, by ufing a double lining of fire bricks, as repre- 
fented in Plate VIII. fig. 3. betwixt each of which, and the 
common building, a fimilar vacancy fhould be left; but 
filled with fharp 62d, containing no more moifturethan ferves 
to compact it into a firm body, As this moifture becomes 
gradually expelled in the flow heating or annealing of the 
furnace, the fand occupies lefs bulk, or, which is the fame 
in effet, is then fufceptible of a greater degvee of compref- 
fion when the general expanfion of the furnace comes on. It 
is evident that the force is here alfo diverted againft the fand” 
in place of aling immediately, with a tendency to exlarge 
the circumference of the building. 

Over and above all thefe precautions, the annealing or 
drying of the furnace in a progreffive and regular manner 
ought to be carefully attended to and continued for two or 
three months at leaft. Many are blown much earlier, from 
an anxiety to get to work, and make returns for the great 
capital neceffarily expended in thefe undertakings. 

The fame variety of opinions exifts in the trade relative to 
the determined figure and dimenfions of the blaft furnace, as 
fubfift, with regard to the beft mode of building. Its height 
has, at different times, varied from 20 to 70 feet; and 
its diameter, at the bofhes, or widett part, from 8 to 
15 feet. It will be eafy to trace the fource of this 
indefinite mode of cenftru€tion, and the uncertainty which 
mutt neceffarily pervade operations of fo much rifk and 
importance. 

@t the time when charcoal of wood was the common, and 
indeed, the only fuel ufed in the blaft furnace, the volume 
and extent of the blait were proportioned to the very imper- 
feét ftate of the blowing macbinery. Long experience had 
taught the manufacturer what were the proper fize and di- 
mentions of his furnace. Many of them were from 12 to 
18 feet high, and fome of them, where a good water wheel 
blaft exifted, reached as far as 28 feet in height. 

When pitcoal was introduced into the blaft furnace, in the 
flate of coke, to produce fimilar effeéts to the charcoal of 
wood, it was foon found, that in furnaces of equal capacity 
and height the fame effeéts could not be produced. The 
ore required to remain in contact with the ignited fuel fora 
longer {pace of time, in order, unquettionably, to produce, by 
attenuated contact, what was deticient in temperature,. for 
the faturation of the ore with coaly matter. This would 
immediately fuggeft an increafe of the height of the blaft~ 
furnace ; and if beneficial effets once refulted from a ftep of 
this nature, it became a matter of difficulty to fay where the 
progreffion of height would ftop. 

Hence, ina few years, arofe furnaces of 40, 50, 60, and 
70 feet in height. Of the laft dimenfions, one was eredted 
in Wales. he fize of the artificial crater was fuch, that’ 
the ftrength of the blaft was fcarcely fufficient to keep the 
exiftence of flame vifible at the furnacetop. After in vain 
endeavouring to ignite the immenfe body of materials eon- 
tained in its vaft capacity, the height of the furnace was re- 
duced 30 feet by cutting a hole in its fide, narrowing the 
mouth, and throwing in the materials at the height of 40, 
in place of 70, feet from the furnace bottom. This was ate. 
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tended with fuceefs, and the operations of the furnace pro- 
eeeded with their ufual facility. 

After the application of fleam-engines to raife aud con- 
denfe air, the quantity and ftrength of the blalt became 
more a mechanical property in the hands of the manufac- 
turer. It was foon diicovered that an increafed volume of 
air, by exciting a much higher temperature throughout the 
furnace, conftituted the immediate ation of thofe affinities, 
which the tall furnace aceomplithed by a long attenuated 
contact, and that iron equally carbonated and fitted for the 
purpofe of melting, could be produced by 30 hours contaét, 
asin four days. 

The confequence of thefe gradual difcoveries was a gene- 
ral predileétion in favour of {mall furnaces, and at prefent the 
bias of the manufacturer feems inclined to this extreme — 
Where the maximum will be found it isdifficult to conjecture, 
for the ground which the manufacturer now occupies is 
materially altered from what it was when {melting with coke 
was firftintroduced. The perfection to which the blowing 
machine has attained, forms a {triking contrait to the feeble 
and diminifhed effects cf the bellows in the infancy of the 
trade. So far as the neceffary affinity is increafed, and 
more inftantaneoufly produced in high temperatures, than 
in thofe inferior, the manufacturer is differently circum- 
flanced, and commands an extent of means unknown to 
him in former times. That this fuperiority will produce 
equivalent effects in the modification of the blaft-furnace, 
requires but little demonftration. Two facts -illuftrative 
of this may, however, be mentioned. Caft fteel has of 
late years been formed dire€tly from bar-iron, by a procefs 
which only requires an hour or two to complete, and with 
{mall quantities of matter the fame may be performed in a 
few minutes. This is effected by prefenting the carbona- 
ceous matter to the iron at a melting temperature. In 
the ufual mode of cementation, bliltered fteel, by a more 
attenuated contact and inferior temperature, requires fix or 
feven days to complete, what is here produced in two hours. 
The difference of temperature in the two operations is 
equal to 60° or 7o° of Wedgewood. The firit operation will 
be confiderably fhortened, if the cait iteel is required to 
hold much carbon; but if this requifite is neceffary in the 
bliitered fteel, the length of the cementation mutt necef- 
farily be protracted. Again, a piece of malleable iron may, 
by prefenting it with a proper dofe of carbon, at a high 
temperature, be converted, in a few minutes, into a mafs of 
the richeft carburated caft-iron, which, ia a temperature 
inferior, would have required feveral months. 

The fame faéts will apply, in part, to the manufaéture 
of pig-iron ia the blaft-furnace ; but an unanimity of opi- 
nion and action on this fubje& is precluded, as well by the 
Prejudices of individuals, as from circumftances arifing 
out of the nature of the materials operated upon in different 
places. 

A furnace has lately been tried at Muirkirk in Scotland, 
only eight feet diameter acrofs the bofhes, in place of its 
former dimenfions, whieh were ten feet, and go feet hich. 
It was foon found, that with the fame volume of blaft which 
swas formerly applied to the ten feet furnace, very inferior 
effets were now produced. ‘The combuttion apparently vas 
‘carried to too great an extent, and the materials, owing 
to this circumttance, entered into fufion before the iron had 
imbibed a fufficient dofe.of the coaly principle from the fuel. 
Another great evil which refulted from this diminution of 
diameter, was a friétion, or retardation of the defcent of the 
materials upon the lining of the furnace. This evil was in- 
creafed and the materials made more bouyant, by the ufual 
volume of air elevating itfelf in a cope not much more than 


half its former area. The confequences were, that the 
whole mixture of coke, iron-ftone,. and lime-ftone, would 
have frequently hung for an hour together, or until the 
blaft had cntall the hearth and befhes clear of materials, 
a flip would have then enfued, and brought with it a large 
prdiition of newly introduced matter. The introduction 
of this into the fuling point before being properly heated, 
and long before any affinity had been eftablifhed betwixt the 
paiticles of metal and the carbon of the furnace, invariably 
changed the quality of the metal, and caufed frequent and 
fudden alterations from grey to white iron. 

Upon the fubjeé& of height and width of blaft furnaces, 
it may be finally remarked, that the average height in Bri- 
tain :nay be taken at forty. feet from the upper furface of the 
hearth bottom, eleven feet diameter at the greateft width or 
bofhings, and three feet and a half for the diameter of the 
tunnel-head, or furnace-mouth. 

If the proportions of height and diameter in the dimen- 
fions of the blaft-furnace have given rife to a multiplicity of 
opinions, the internal ftru€ture and fhape of the cavity have | 
been no lefs an ample field for {peculation and prejudice. 
At one time this was conceived fo effential to the fuccefs of 
iron-making, that any particular furnace that had made a 
fortunate run of quantity and quality, was copied with the 
greateit accuracy of defign. The fortunate iron-matter in- 
genioufly attributed to the mechanifm of his own conftrucs 
tion the rich and fuperior harveit he had reaped in metal, 
and faw, or fancied he faw, in the curvature of a line, or 
in the inclination of a flope, the talifman of his good for- 
tune. By prolonging the one, or depreffing the other, he 
immediately inferred that ftill fuperior effects would be 
produced, and that by obtaining the perfection of art in 
the mere fabrication of ftructure, every thing that was great 
and powerful would enfue. This rage continued for many 
years, and gave rife to an endlefs variety of fhapes, many of 
which, in their eventual fuccefs, had only the merit of ori- 
ginality to boaft. : 

In the eftablifhment of this important and national manu- 
facture, the great fluctuation of opinion as to {tru€ture 
feems to have been the prelude to a fubfidence into approved 
forms, founded upon general principles ; and though we 
may now fmile at the indifpenfible forms which our pre- 
deceflors, or even contemporaries, annexed to the blaft-fur- 
nace, yet thefe alterations of fhape and {truCture lay the 
ftrongeft claim to our refpe&t and gratitude. The path is 
now opened, and the ground already beat; from the la- 
bours of thofe who have already gone before us, refult the 
happiett effects ; we proceed towards our objeG, free from 
the interruption which inexperience always entails; and we 
may now, by the direct application of principle, perfec 
with facility what may {till be deemed defiderata in this im- 
portant branch. 

The varieties of fhape which cuftom and experiment, from 
time to time, had annexed to the blaft-furnace, may be 
claffed under four diltinét kinds. P/ate VIJ. and VIII. The 
following defcription, characterifing the refulting properties 
and dimenfions in the form of each clafs, will be neceflary for 
comprehending the fubjeét thoroughly. 

Plate VIL. fig. 1. is the vertical fection of the blaft- furnace 
cut acrofs the top of the bofhes ; the internal fhape entirely 
conical ; the external figure a quadrangular pyramid. The 
conftruétion of this furnace is truly fingular; and from this 
alone great advantages were expected to refult. The origi« 
nality of the principle confifts in the double fquare, or throat. 
One immediately above the hearth, not reprefented in thie 
figure, but fimilar to the fquare in Plate IX. fg. 1. B; and 
another half way up the cone, four feet ig diameter; fee A. 
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B, the top of the bofhes, 12 feet in diameter. 

C, an inferior diameter of 10 feet, previous to the forma- 
tion of the throat at A. 

D, the top of the fecond row of bofhes, of the fame dia- 
meter as B. 

E, the furnace mouth, or termination of the fecond cone, 
four feet diameter, and proportioned to A. 

¥, funnel top for carrying off the flame occafioned by 
the blaft, fo as not to interfere with the workmen in filling 
the furnace. 

The dimenfions, as to height, are as follow : 


From B to C erg hee ye) beret pass 12 feet 
CtoA ditto She aaa a4 Lar, 6 
-AtoD CitO) we ey teeny as 6 
Dtok ditto) "=" Site =e 13 
Height of the hearth, and firft row of bofhings, 
not fhewn in the figure, but being the fame 
as fig. 1. Plate 1X. meafare - - 15 
Height of the bottom ftones, packing, and 
falfe bottoms, == - - - - 4 
Total height of this furnace from the foundation 56 feet 


GG, fire brick lining. 

hh, {pace left for paeking. 

II, the common building either of fand-ftone, or of 
bricks. 

Fig. 2. plan and feétion of the fame furnace taken acrofs 
the bofhes at B. 

AAAA, fquare of the common building 29 feet upon 
the fide, bound by BEBBBBBB, eight catt-iron bind- 
ers; the number or fetts of thefe requifite, being’ propor- 
tioned, both in ftrength and dimenfions, to the height of 
the furnace. In common, a full binder is applied every fix 
feet in the height. 

The concentric circles reprefent the various diameters of 
the interior of the furnace, and are connected each by dotted 
lines, with their refpective places in the elevation. 

The reafoning which we believe led to the conftru@tion of 
this furnace, proceeded from a firm belief that the bofhes and 
throat or {quare of a blaft-fuynace were of the greateit im- 
portance on two accounts. Firlt, becaufe they fupported 
the weight of the materials ; and fecondly, becaufe they 
concentrated the heat. Thefe acting conjointly, permitted 
the leait poffible quantity of materials to pafs, till they dropt 
away in a ftate of femi-fufion, or complete feparation. In 
furnaces, however, the cones of which were 30 feet hich and 
upwards, this was conceived impoflible to take place for any 
length of time, to any confiderable extent. The height and 
gravitating preffure of the materials were more than fufficient 
to counteraGé the moft favourable conftruction of bofhes ; 
and as this could not admit of diminution, the fufpenfion of 
the- materials, and the concentration of the heat mutt be 
effeted by fome other means. This, at one time, was be- 
lieved to have been completely effected by the fcheme of an 
additional fquare, and an extra fet of bofhes; and there is 
little doubt but that, by converting perpendicular to lateral 
preffure, the fufpenfion of the materials was reduced at 
leaft to one half of its former‘intenfity. 

It was not doubted but that the procefs of {melting and 
f{eparation would commence, in part, at A; that what 
efcaped fufion and feparation in that quarter, would be eafily 
refolved below ; and that the procefs of combuttion intenfely 
at work intwo different places at once, would greatly facili- 
tate the general redu€tion, and add greatly to the produce in 
fron of the furnace. Theie fanguine expeétations were un- 
fortunately never realized, the {folitary inftance of one fur- 
nace only being conftructed in defence of this theory, and 


that only fora very temporary endurance, is the belt proof 
of the inutility of the plau. 

' Fig. 3. is the elevated feGtion of a blaft-furnace, of which 
feveral were built, and from which it was at one time con- 
ceived that the greateft advantages were derived. The nu- 
merous minute gradations of diameter exhibited in the con- 
ftru€tion of this furnace, were at one time held in high eiti- 
mation by many iron-makers; and a plan of the prefevt 
furnace circulated from the domains of the lucky projector, 
with as much care and confcioufnefs of rich aequifition, as 
an antiquary would remove from Herculaneum or Egypt, 
the precious remains of antiquated ob{curity. 

Jt will be extremely eafy to trace to its iource this parti- 
cular bias to form, fo univerfally believed in at one time, but 
now configned to that oblivion which experience has taught 
us it deferved at a much earlier period. 

- It often happens, that when repairing or re-lining a blaft- 
furnace, the manufacturer avails himfelf of the time thus ob- 
tained, to overhaul and repair his engine and blowing ma- 
chine. The former movements of the machinery may have 
difcovered to him many errors both in moyement and con- 
ftruction, which the conftant requifite motion rendered 
impracticable for him fooner to remove. Inthis way, eon- 
fiderable improvements on the engine and blowing apparatus 
are frequently made ; and when agafn in motion, may, by 
increafing the length and number of the ftrokes in a given 
time, or by conferring a higher additional working power 
on the fteam pifton, increafe at the fame time both the vo- 
lume and denfity of the blaft. If the produce of the furnace 
is increafed, which it is highly probable will be the cafe, 
then the fuperior effects are attributed to a few unimportant 
circles and lines added to the interior of the cone, the acute- 
nefs and proportion of which do not furvive the blowing of 
the furnace three days. 

In like manner, if a work entirely new, commence opera- 
tions with a greater advantage of blowing power, and with 
fomething original in the fhape of the furnace, the confe- 
quent effeéts of the former are induftrioufly attributed to the 
fortunate conftruétion of the latter, and the grand effential 
blait is entirely overlooked, and its next important affociates 
coal and iron-ftone. 

The dimenfions of the prefent furnace are as follow : 

Diameter of the cone at A - - - 3. feet 


ditto cat B - - an erg 
ditto at C - - - &t 
ditto at D - - + gf 
ditto at E - - - Io 
ditto at F - - eit 
ditto at G - - = 10 
From G to F, the diflance in height meafures 1 foot 
Increafe of diameter | - 1 foot 
F to E, the diftance is = : 12 
Diminution of diameter - © 1 foot 
E to D, the diftance is - 15 
Diminution of diameter - 6 inches 
D to C, the diftance is - 6 
Diminution ‘of diameter. - 1 foot » 
C to B, the diftance is - os ais 
Diminution of diameter = 43 Biivsvg 
B to A, the diftance is BP Bhat 4k , 
Diminution of diameter - 1 
Height of the hearth and bofhes not repre- 
~fented inthe plate — - - - 13 
Total height of the cavity of the furnace —— : 
or place occupied by the materials - 40 feet 


The former defcriptions will fuffice and apply to thie 
plates 
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plate, with equal propriety as to the former, regarding the 
lining, packing, common building, &c. : 

Fiz. 4. is a plan anddeétion of the fame furnace at F in 
the elevation. 

The inner circles reprefent the various diameters of the 
interior of the cone, the letters in each correfponding. The 
two external circles defcribe the packing and lming; and 
the circle N exhibits the circumference of the common 
building of the furnace, which, at this particular fection, is 
26 feet in diameter. 

Plate VILL. fg. 1. is the elevation of the interior of a fur- 
nace of a plain conitruction, and at one time very prevalent 
at founderies. This fafhion was deemed to poflefs its pecu- 
liar merits, and iti] maintains its'form unaltered at fome iron- 
works where the regular tapering cone is not yet admitted. 
Its.inferiority, as to height, is amply made up by an enlarged 
capacity ariling from its diameter. - 

Diameter at the mouth of the cone A - 3 feet 
ditto -~ at - Biuniahc a7 
ditto at the bofhes = - (Os pes 


Height from Cto B - - 12 feet 
from B to A - - 14 
Height of the bofhings and hearth not re- 
prefented in the figure - - II 
Total height of that part of the fur- — 
nace occupied by the materials . 37 feet 


FF, reprefents a view of the vertical method of carrying 
of the moifture and fteam from the mafs of building, by 
means of vents. The numberof upright flues vary from four 
to eight, and have regular communications by means of hori- 
zontal openings with the external air, GG. ‘They are gene- 
rally carried up parallel to the lining, and incline with the 
general diminution of the cone. The former, or vertical 
openings, are fix inches {quare, and the horizontal commu- 
nications four inches fquare. b 

Fig. 2. is a plan and feétion of fig. 1. in which are repre- 
fented the lining, the vacuity for packing, and eight vents 
or openings correfponding to thofe in the elevation. The 
letters in each figure correfpond, and the two dotted circles 
are meant to fhew, that occafionally all the vents communi- 
cate with each other by means of a horizontal gutter or 
channel, carried quite round the building. This precaution is 
ufed left any of the tubes were to fill up and choak the free 
eirculation of the vapour, that its appropriate quantity may 
get eafily difcharged amongtt the other openings. 

Fig. 3. is an elevated feétion of a furnace, the interior 
fhape of which has now almoft become univerfal. The 
regular and uniform defcent of the materials which follows, 
as a confequence of the gradual enlargement of the cone, 
fully juftifies the general partiality in favour of this fhape. 


Diameter at the mouth, or opening A - 3 feet 
Diameter at the top of the bofhes B = fio 
The height from B to A - - 3144 
Height of the hearth and bofhes not feen in 

the plate - - - Ilf 


Total height of this furnace - 43 fect. 
This form of furnace is not only conftruéted with a 
double ae of fire bricks CCCC, and twe openings for in- 
troducing fand for packing 6444, but has alfo an opening 
DD, from top to bottom, about the centre of the common 
building. From this, in all directions, proceed {mall vents, 
which communicate at a fhort diftance with the open air, as 
may be feenalong the fides of the building. 
\ Fig. 4. is a plan and fection of fig. 3. cut acrofs at B. 


B, diameter over at the bofhes ro feet. 

CCCC, the two circles of fire brick-iining, as feen in the 
elevation. 

6664, {paces for receiving packing, - 

DD, circular vent, or general gutter, from which ramify — 
the horizontal openings. 

Thefe are repeated at intervals of four feet in the height, 
as may be feen in the elevation. In building, DD is filled 
with fragments of foft fand-ftone, which are ealily reduced 
in the expanfion of the furnace, and tend, by diverting its 
real preflure, to preferve the body of the building entire. 

A fimilar want of unanimity of opinion fubfitts among 
iron-makers, relative to the general conftruétion cf the 
bofhes, their particular height, and moft beveficial range. 
Some contend for flat, others for bofhes more vertical, while 
others again conceive the exertions of thoie equallyfuccef ful, 
who adopt the mean of the two extremes. At different 
places, and to every poffible range, have been attributed the 
moit important confequences in the fubfequent procefs. 

Plate IX. fig. 1. reprefents bofhes of the fteepett con- 
ftruction, 


Diameter at A - - 19 feet 
Perpendicular height from B to A - 8 
Square at = B - - 25 


The opinion relative to this form is, that at firft blowing, 
the bothes are productive of a very proper degree.of fufpen- 
fion of the materials; but as the preflure of the defcent bears 
in every direction upon the under or bottom part next the 
fquare at B, it becomes increafed fo much, that the weight 
of the incumbent materials early begin to prefs too much 
towards the bottom of the hearth, counteraét the regular 
precipitation which fhould take place, and impede the afcent 
and full effeét of the blait. 

Fig. 4. is a fetion of bofhes approaching to, or indeed 
may be confidered as the oppofite extreme. Here the re- 
verfe of the faét attributable to N° 1. takes place. The 
preflure of the defcending material is equally diftributed 
over the very flat inclination of the bofhes, and there is no 
more weight deemed to be on the fquare at A than is equal 
toa full column of the materials of fimilar dimenfions, left by 
the direét tendency which the ftrength of the blaft to keep 
them ina itate of partial buoyancy. To countera@ thefe 
advantages in part, very ferious defects are here alfo ime 
puted. If circumftances unite to increafe the tear and wear 
at A in any uncommon ratio, either by /couring, or from a 
deficiency in the quality of the ftone or bticks, the whole 
of the upper part of the hearth at BB is immediately expofed, 
and, though compofed of a fuperior quality of fand, will 
foon follow the direction of the defcending current. A 
preffure of materials then takes place, equal to the whole of 
the ingreafed {pace, while the effeét of the blaft to bear them 
up is confiderably diminifhed by the enlargement of the ori- 
ginal diameter. It will be feen from the plate that the 
weaknefs of flat bofhes at the top is ill calculated to with- 
ftand any accumuiating preffure, and that by confining their 
part of the procefs to the hearth, the latter muft foon, by 
a fimilar widening, be entirely deftroyed. 

Thofe who with to fteer clear of extremes, or profit by 
the more adventurous {pirit of their neighbours, more gene- 
rally adopt a mode of bofhing that occupies the mean of the 
two former extremes. This is reprefented by fig. 3. 


Diameter of the bofhes at A - - 10 feet 
Perpendicular height from B to A - 5 
Diameter of the fquare B - - 25 


In general, the bofhes of blaft furnaces are made of the 
fame fand {tone with the hearths, but of late fire bricks have 


‘been introduced with a conliderable indication of advantage 


and 
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and permanency. When bricks are ufed, it is found of 
utility to make the whole part of the building folid, back as 
far as the-external {quare of the hearth, fo that if the bofhes 
fail im part as to dilplace one layer of bricks, another fur- 
face, equally frefh and entire as the former, prefents itfelf 
to the a¢tion of the fire, 

Fig. 2. Ground plan of the top of the bofhings of fig. 1. 
A A and B correfpond to the fame letters in the elevation. 
Vhe dotted fquare C defcribes the form and dimenfions of 
that part of the hearth immediately above the tuyere, as 
feen in the elevation CC. The large dotted fquare DD is 
the external fize of the hearth, as feen alfo in the elevation 
DD. 

Fig. 5. Ground plan of the fquare and bofhings of 


Uf 4. 

While we prefecute the detail and hiftory of the con- 
ftruction of the blait furnace, the fame diverfity of plans 
formerly noticed comes under review, in every department 
ef the erection. The importance of the hearth is admitted 
by every clafs of reafoners upon this fubject; and to devife 
a form better calculated for {melting than another, has been 
an object of general concern with the manufacturer. Much 
as may be deemed to depend upon its form and conftruétion, 
Infiuitely more benefit is derived from a proper quality of 
ftone, to refift for a given length of time the Ee effects 
ofa continued and unremitting blaft. To both of thefe im- 
portant defiderata much of the manufaéturer’s attention has 
been from time to time direéted. 

The firft fingularity that ftrikes us forcibly in the figure 
ef the hearth, is, that in place of being circular, like the 


upper parts of the furnace, it is conitructed of a fquare fun-— 


nel-form, with angles as acute as reprefented in Plate IX. 
jig. 1. This narrowing form is continued on three fides of 
the {quare to the bottom of the hearth, where it generally 
meafures from 22 inches to 24 inches. The top of the 
hearth, at Bor A, fg. 1. and 4. or as it is commonly called 
‘the f{quare, is never lefs than 30 inches, nor more than 33. 
The height of the hearth from E to B, Plate IX. fg. 1, 
4 feet, and none are made higher. From C to B, fig. 3, 63 
feet, which is now reckoned the moft advantageous height ; 
and from C to A, fg. 4, the hearth meafures 6 feet, under 
which height there are no hearths ever attempted. 

The ftru€ture of a hearth, properly fpeaking, confifts of 
three folid fides only, the fourth, or front, is filled up by the 
‘tymp, or key-ftone. Plate IX. fig. 1. The block E. is 
generally in one piece, and from four to five feet long, 
according to the height of the hearth. It defcends towards 
the bottom till within two feet or two feet four inches, 
and then leaves an opening of fimilar dimenfions, as to 
height, into the centre of the hearth or funnel, as at 
letter F. 

4%s the fquare form in which the hearth is finifhed cannot 
Jaft a day after the blaft is introduced, and is even frequently 
deftroyed in the act of annealing, or heating, it cannot be 
effentially neceffary to the making of iron. The hearths of 
all furnaces when blown out, are entirely round, or if wafted 
more upon the tuyere fides, oyal. The general ufage of the 
{quare muft have been derived from long acquired habit, or 
perhaps from the conveniency of working and finifhing thofe 
ammenfe blocks of ftone which are ftill deemed neceflary to 
the perfection ofa hearth. The interior of charcoal of wood 
furnaces was at one time entirely {quare from top to bottom, 
fo that in the progrefs of the trade, from {melting with wood 
to the ufe of pit-coal, although the general fhape of the fur- 
mace has been altered, the {quare figure of the hearth has 

Been retained. 
Whatever may have been the utility of this general pre- 


dilection in favour of eftablifhed forms, the advantages 
hitherto fuppofed ta be derived from this fouree are now by 
many doubted, and all thofe nice {peculatious relative to the 
precife dimentions and figure of bofhes and fquares, threatened, 
with total anmbilation. This innovation is net confined ta 
figure alone, bat extends to dimenfions, and to the nature 
and bulk of the material neceliary for the conitruction of 
hearths. 

Fig. 1. Plate X. is the {eGtion of a hearth and bofhings, 
conitruéted upon an enlarged principle aa to. lize. 
Diameter of the bofhes at A - - 

Diameter of the hearth at B - s 

Diameter of the hearth at C - - 3 

Thefe enlarged dimenfions, in place of being fquare as 
formerly contlruéted, are now entirely round, excepting 
where the tymp ftone forms the key to the front of the 
hearth, as may be feenin Plate X. fig. 2. where the external 
circle A A reprefents the diameter of the bothes, B, the ter- 
mination of them, or the top of the hearth, and the form at 
C, a plan of the infide figure of the hearth acrofs the bottom 
of the hearth at C, fg. 1. fame plate. 

The difficulty of always obtaining a fand-ftone well caleu- 
lated to ftand the violent effets of the bla{t, the frequent 
great expence incurred, the immente lofs cf time fuftained 
in cutting out old and putting in new_ hearths, and after- 
wards annealing them, has induced more matters to {peculate 
upon the ufe of bricks of fhapes larger than the common 
forms, made from good fire clay. No permanent advantage 
has hitherto been derived from this fcheme, although it is 
abundantly obvious, that a fuccefsful experiment of this kind 
would leffen the expence of a hearth greatly, and fave at leaft 
half the time now required to replace an old one. 

Neither have any uncommon advantages refulted from the 
hearths laid down in Plate IX. fig. 6. and in Plate X. 
Jig. 1, 2, and 3. While fome approve, more are ready to con- 
demna meafure, which has for its object the enlargement of 
a {pace before blowing, which too {peedily becomes fo 
afterwards. There cannot, however, be any objection to the 
circular, in place of the {quare form, unlefs a little additional 
workmanfhip is fuftained as fuch. The matter refts with 
experience, accompanied by accurate gbfervation, to prove 
the fanguine hopes of the projectors, or fallify the prophetic 
forebodings of thofe who now condemn the meafure. The 
amount ak progrefs hitherto, in the making of pig-iron, 
is afcertained with certainty; to aflign limits to its ultimate 
bounds would be prefumption. Of one faét, however, we 
may reft affured, that the perfection of the fteam engine, 
and the confequent command of blaft, has alone done more 
for the manufaéture of this article, than all thofe nice fhades 
of diftinétion as to furnace taken collectively, which relieve 
each other in a fucceflive train of minute gradation from one 
extreme to the other; to all, or to moft of which, the moft 
wonderful effects have been from time ta timeafcribed. 

One fubjeét of confid. rable importance ftill remains to be 
difcuffed, relative to the conftruction of the blaft furnace ; 
namely, the abfolute and relative heights of the tuyeres, the 
dam-ftone, and tymp. 

On the fubject of tuyeres, the general opinion is, that 
the nearer the cinder the blaft is introduced, the greater 
is the effect as to the abfolute quantity of reduétion. 
But this may be produétive of confequences more thaz 
fufficient to counterbalance the doubtful advantage of acce- 
lerated redution, either by blowing the cinder from off the 
furface of the iron, and de-carbonating it, er by the cinder 
rushing back through the blow-pipe at any ttop of the 
blowing machine, and deftroying the leather bag which con- 
nects the blow-pipe with the main laying pipes. This never 


happens 


10 feet 


4 
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happens but a confiderable portion of time is facrificed,befides 
the expence of the bag. 

In common, the furface of the tuyere plate is laid eight 
inches above the cinder, or, which is the fame thing, above 
the level of the dam-ftone. Some blow at a diftance of 
four inches, others at fix and eight, and fome again 
as high as twelve and fourteen inches. However, under 
fome circumitances, the height of the tuyere is determined 
by the nature of the materials. In thefe cafes, if the 
tuyere is only raifed one inch above its proper height, the 
bottom of the furnace lumps up immediately, and will invari- 
ably rife in the fame progreflive manner in which the tuyere 
is heightened. 

Plate X. fig. 1. reprefents the relative proportions of 
height betwixt the dam, tuyere, and tymp, in ordinary 
eafes. 

G, the dam, or notch of the dam plate, 17 inches above 
the level of the bottom at H. 

I, the centre of the tuyere 263 inches from the furface of 
the bottem, and g# inches above the level of the dam. 

K, the bottom of the tymp plate, 23 inches from the 
bottom of the furnace, and 6 inches above the level of the 
dam. 

At iron-works where different opinions exift as to the 
proper or working height of the dam, very different relative 
heights eniue, regarding the tymp andtuyere. ‘The former 
fhould always regulate the othertwo. The height of it is 
feldom ufed lefs than 16 inches, nor more than 28 above the 
bottom. 

Confiderable advantages refult from placing the tuyere, as 
to its horizontal pofition, at a judicious diftance from the 
front or back wall. This is, asinthe cafe of height often 
regulated by the nature of the materials. If the furnace, 
owing to this circumftance, tends to work cold and languid 
behind, with a propenfity to lump at the back wall, the 
blow-pipe ought to be direéted as near to the extremity of 
the hearth backwards as it is poflible to get in the tuyere 
iron; Fig. 4. Plate X. lettera; but where the operations 
of the furnaces proceed with eafe and facility, the centre of 
the tuyere fhould more generally approach the centre of the 
hearth, as at . ' 

Of late years anew mode of blowing has been introduced, 
which, frem its great prevalency and good effects, feems to 
bid fair to come into general ufe. Furnaces till lately were 
only ereéted with one arch, or tuyere fide, and the blaft or 
column of air introduced by means of one blow-pipe ; now 
mott of the new furnaces are built with double tuyeres, with 
two fets of main conduéting pipes, and the blaft introduced 
by means of two pipes in place of one. 

The general effeéts and {uppofed properties of this mode 
of blowing are attended to under the article blaft. 

In the mean time, the proper height and diftance of the 
tuyeres, and their relative pofition to each other, have been 
fubjeét to endlefs difputation. Fig. 4. Plate X. a and b 
fhew how, in common cafes, the tuyeres are placed to each 
other in their horizontal range: a is placed with its centre 
three inches fromthe extremity or back wall of the furnace, 
and J at the diftance of nine inches from its centre. That 
there fhould be a difference of diftance in their horizontal 
pofition none are inclined to difpute ; but that this fhould 
take place in their vertical fituation, is by fome contended; 
while others infift that the difference ought never to be lefs 
than four inches. Jig. 6. Plate 1X. ee. 

Some lefs faftidious affert, and with many evidences of 
found reafoning on their fide, that if the balk is introduced 
into the furnace, and at a proper diftance, to keep the back 

_ wall clear, thofe nice diftin€tions as to inches go for nothing, 


in a region where an inftantaneowfs increafe of volume muft 
deftroy all repulfion or mechanical conta&. This philofo. 
phical reafon is flatly denied, and the contrary minutely and 
gravely afferted, that were two pipes placed every way im 
mediately oppofite to each other, the action of the oppofite 
columns would retard the velocity of the air, and diminifh 
the real elevated quantity in the furnace, by locking up in 
mutual oppofition a portion of their refpective quautities in 
the laying pipes. There might be fome foundation for this 
conjecture, were the re{peétive nozles or blow-pipes brought 
into actual conta, or inferted into each other ; but to thofe 
who confider, that in moft furnaces there is never lefs than 
four feet of diftance between nozle and nozle, and the moft of 
the intervening fpace filled with a columu of femifufed 
materials, ignited to the higheft pitch of whitenefs, this 
fuppofition will appear to reft upon very unfatisfactory 
grounds. 

A lefs ferupulous clafs of obfervers and reafoners upon this 
fubje& even go the length to affert, that the tuyeres ought 
to be put in direét oppofition, and that this, fo far from being 
detrimental, would be found to poffefs unqualified advan- 
tages. This it is faid would refult from acertain degree of 
coolnefs which the extremity of each column of air confers 
upon its oppofite tuyere iron, and preveat the fame from 
heating and burning. To whatever caufe it is attributable, 
the fact ftands in many initances. unqueftioned, that not 
half the tuyeres are loft or burnt out, with the double blaft, 
that was formerly deftroyed, where the fingle blaft was in. 
ufe. 

Fig. 7. Plate X. reprefents a tuyere iron, 16 inches wide, 
and 12 inches high at the wide end, 18 inches long and 
narrowing at the other end to 4 inches wide, and 44 inches 
inheight. Fig. 6. is a plan of the under furface of the 
tuyere iron. ig. 5. reprefents the fize and dimenfions of 
the tuyere plate, which when bedded receives upon its furface 
the tuyere iron, fg. 7. This plate is firft laid upon a bed of 
fire clay, with its narrow end towards the hearth, and in- 
clined to rifea little. The tuyere isthen introduced upon its 
furface, height and diitance being attended to in the difpo- 
fition of the plate, and the {pace betwixt its furface, and the 
fand-ftone of the furnace, rammed very perfectly with balls 
of good fire-clay mixed with fmall fragments of fire bricks. 
When about to blow, the nofe or inner end of the tuyere is 
covered with a very plattic clay, to prevent it from heating 
and burning away. ‘This is always carefully attended to, and 
the blaft put off at any time to replace it. Should it be 
negle&ted at any time, the iron would inflame with fuch ra- 
pidity, that an opening would be inftantly made, by which 
the cokes and ignited matter of the furnace would be recoiled 
with the greateft violence imaginable. 

Fig. 2. Plate X111. The dam-ftone. This is a€tually the 
dam, or barrier, which prevents the fluid contents:of the 
furnace from advancing, and making their efcape into the 
fand of the cafting houfe. It is generally made from the fame 
ftone as the hearth, but is found {till more difficult to fland for 
any length of time the action of the fluid. iron, than the 
hearth to refit the ravages of the blatt. 

Fig..3. dam plate. ‘This is laid againft.the dam ftone with 
a bed of tire clay interpofing, and clafes the front of the 
furnace. Its form is double, fo that by turning it ferves the 
purpofe twice. It often fails, owing to the conftant current 
of lava pafling over the curvature a, and deepening it, till the 
iron flows over along with the cinder. 

Fig. 4. the tymp plate. This embraces the under end of 
the tymp {ftone, and the fides of the hearth for three feet up. 
The thicknefs at bottom, called the heel, or cod, is preferved 
from the attion of the fire by a ftrong @opping of clay. 
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This is replaced at leaft every caft, and prevents the flame 
and heated materials of the furnace from being blown 
forward. ° 

Plate 1X. fig. 4. is a ground plan of the arch pillars, 
hearth, tuyeres, and vents of a blaft furnace. 

A, the hearth, or particular {pot where the fluid metal is 
collected. ; 

B, the dam-ftone. 

c, the fall, or opening, by which the metal is difcharged. 
After the catt it is filled with fand, which foon hardens and 
prefentsa very clofe texture to the fluid metal within. At 
the following caft it is cut carefully down, till the bar pene- 
trates to the quick. A circular incifion is then made, and 
the metal flows out of the orifice in a conneéted round ftream, 
into the renner or channel made in the fand. 

ddd d, four vents or openings which communicate 
with the falfe bottoms. Plate I. Ag. 2. Thefe ferve to 
convey the damp from the furnace bottom, and by being run 
out into the external air, two in the front of the hearth, and 
one at each tuyere, indicate by their temperature, an 1 the 
quantity of fteam or vapour which they emit, the real itate 
of the bottom below. 

D D, the two pillars which fupport the front arch; 
they, at the fame time, ferve as abutments to one leg 
of each of the tuyere arches. "The arch at the front is 15 feet 
wide and 15 feet high, and inclines to the centre of the fur- 
nace, in the fame manner as the fide walls of the pillars 
‘approach. 

E, main or back pillar built entirely folid. 

FF, vent holes fix inches fquare, carried up from the foun- 
dation, and brought forward to meet the open air every four 
‘or five feet. 

GGGGGG, tops of the pillars covered with caft 
iron plates, for receiving three large caft iron lintels, ro feet 
long, and 10 inches fquare. Thefe ferve to give folidity 
to the arch, and fupport the lining and bofhes of the 
furnace. Fig. 8,9, different forms of tuyere pipes. 

Brast-Furnace.—Hiflory of its Origin and Progre/s. 

In detailing the progreffive hittery of the blaft furnaces, it 
is neceflary to premife, that in this country it has undergone 

‘a revolution, of which we meet with no fimilar inftance in 
other countries. 

The moft natural and abundant fuel which prefents itfelf 
to mankind in their progrefs toward civilization, is that 
furnifhed by the numerous and extenfive forefts, which ge- 
nerally occupy the furface of a wide and uncultivated coun- 
try. Thefe, in the hiftory of all nations, have been early 
appointed to domettic ufes, and to the comfort of indivi- 
“duals.- Asa country became more populous, and the {pirit 
of civilization increafed, other advantages refulted from the 
“general ufe of wood as fuel. ‘The amelioration of climate, 
“and the clearing of large tracts of land, making it fubfervi- 
‘ent to the purpofes of agriculture, were not the fmalleft 
“benefits thus derived. As the progrefs of knowledge began 
to devife and eftablifk regular manufactories, to fupply the 
wants of the thriving community, the fame fources of com- 
buftion were opened to the manufacturer and the artizan. 
"Thefe, as they became fuccefsful, were only preludes to 
other eftablifhments more extenfive, more lucrative, and 
entailing wants more dificult to fupply. Among others the 
{melting of metals was no doubt of early origin, and equally 
dependent upon the woodland counties, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ores. In this clafs we can trace no 
“metallurgical operation fo hoftile to the exiftence of wood, 
as an extenfive manufaGure of iron. If this {manufaGture, 
ewing to the great and unexampled profperity of the coun- 
“try, in place of remaining ftationary, or exhibiting [ymptoms 


of decline, arifing from a want of confumption of the article, 
has increafed in capital, in extent, and riches beyond all pre- 
cedent, wood, the bale of the manipulation itfelf, depend- 
ing only upon a ftock rapidly declining, the exiftence of 
which was frequently incompatible with the views and in- 
tereft of the landed proprietor, muft foon have been aunihi- 
lated, and the art of making iron loft to the community. . 

In this fingular fituation was Great Britain placed from 
the reign of Charles II. to the middle of the laft cen- 
tury. he increafing manufactures, commerce and gene- 
ral profperity of the couutry called loud for an additional 
fupply of articles fabricated from iron, while wood, the 
foundation of the whole art, was rapidly declining in point 
of quantity, without the moit diftant profpeé: of ever being 
again renewed. Pit coal had been long before the latter 
period fuggefted as a fubftitute, but prejudice, interelted 
views of eltablithed capitalifts, and above ail, a want of com- 
mand of mechanical power, had prevented any fuecefstul 
operation from being eftablifhed in this new department of 
iron making. No fooner, however, were thefe barriers to 
improvement broken through, and a change of fuel in the 
blait furnace found to be attended with profitable effects, 
tban the languifhing ftate of the trade began to revive, and 
improvements fucceeded each other, with a facility new and 
aftonifhing. In fifty years the revolution was complete 
whether the confideration regards the increafe of the manus 
fa&ture, the general ufe of pit coal in the blaft furnace, or 
the almoft total annihilation of the charcoal mode of making 
iron. 

It is uncertain at what period the manufeéture of iron 
commenced in Britain. It is probable, that the working 
of the tin mines of Cornwall, by the Pheenicians, would 
introduce into the country a clais of men fkilled in all the 
then known metallic ores, capable of appreciating their true 
value, by converting the riches of an unexplored country, 
either to their own immediate neceffities, or to the conveni- 
ences of the unfkilful inhabitants. The invation of England 
by the Danes, and their confequent eftablifhment, would 
molt likely add to the former ftock of knowledge, in the 
art of mining and fufing iron ores. Whatever truth there 
may be in this conjecture, the fact itands unqueftioned, that 
in feyeral counties in England large heaps of {coria are found 
with an accumulation of foil fufficient to bear large trees. 
Thefe have been from time immemorial called ‘ Danes 
cinders.” So early as 1620, Dudley remarks, that large oake 
were then found ina ftate of decay upon the tops of fome 
of thefe hills of fcoria. It isnot, however, probable, that 
thefe cinders were the produét of the blaft furnace. Ata 
period fo remote as that, wherein thefe heaps of {coria mult 
have been accumulated, the labours of the iron maker were 
chiefly directed to the fabrication of {mall portions of malle- 
able iron in foot blaffs and bloomeries. "The art of moulding 
and cafting in iron was either totally unknown, or fo very 
rude, as to excite no intereft in favour of profecuting this 
fine branch of art. If pig or caft iron was at all formed, it 
was merely of the moft infufile nature, for being fpeedily 
converted into malleable iron. It was not till long after- 
wards, when improvements had taken place in the rude 
machinery of the times, and a divifion of labour feemed to 
be productive of many advantages, that different furnaces 
exilted : one for the making of pig iron, and another for 
the converfion of it into malleable iron. ‘This firlt gave rife 
to the blaft furnace, which, properly fpeaking, was an im- 
provement refulting from the knowledge of the advantages 
derived from a divifion of Jabour. After the appropriation 
of the bla{t furnace to the exclufive manufacture of pig iron, 
the manufacturer would foon difcover, that the products oe 
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This Furnaceswere frequently diferent from each other, Ex- 
‘perience and obfervation would foon enable him to decide, 
from whence this had its origin. A {mall additional quan- 
tity of fuel, beyond that he formerly ufed for forge-pig-iron, 
he found, would confer a degree of fufibility upon the metal 
that immediately pointed out the praéticability of cafting it 
into fhape. Moulding from thence would moft likely enfue, 
‘aad become équally an appendage to the blaft furnace as was 
the bar-iron forge. As this new manufaGture became fami 
Wiar to the proprietor, he would immediately find his intereft 
in dividing the product of his blaft furnace into grey melting 
iron or into forge pigs, as the exigencies of his moulding 
fhop, or forge required. 

If credit could be given to the “ Metallum Martis’” of 
Dudley, in the i2th ycar of James, anno 1615, there were at 
that period not lefs than 300 blait furnaces for {melting iron- 
ore with charcoal, each of which had fuel, upon an average, 
for 49 weeks per annum. The average produce in pig-iron 
at each furnace of 15 tons per week, or 600 tons per annum, 
make; the total yearly quantity 180,000 tons, being a greater 
quantity than has ever fince been manufa¢tured in Britain. 

However much this quantity may be exaggerated, yet it 
is highly probable, that even at this early period, the iron 
bufinefs in general, and the particular operations of the blaft 
furnace, had obtained an eminent rank in the manufa&tures 
of the country. ‘The progrefs of agriculture, and the in- 
€reafe of population under the reign cf the peaceable James, 
had taught the hufbandman and the proprietor the value of 
cultivated fields. The great confumption of wood for tae 
navy and iron-works had greatly exhaufted the principal 
forefts of fupply ; traéts of country became cleared, and as 
the fpirit of cultivation increafed, the annual quantity of 
fuel for the manufacturing of iron diminifhed. 

It is probable that Mr. Dudley, ia eftimating the quanti- 
ties produced from each furnace, formed his average from 
the winter and {pring months, when water was plentiful, and 
he feems not to have made fufficient allowance for the occa- 
fional ftoppages in fummer, during the time of cutting and 
collecting the wood for the enfuing wet feafon. If, therefore, 
in place of making 600 tons yearly, the furnaces of thefe 
days are fuppofed to have made each, upon an average, five 
tons per week, or making a little allowance, 250 tons 
yearly, which is furely nearer the truth, this ftill leaves 
“an annual amount of manufactured pig-iron equal to 75,000 
tons, which, exclufive of the operations of the forge, forms 
a very refpe€table ftaple at that early period of tee hiftory 
of our manufatures. 

Pit coal had been Jong known before this period, and 
wrought at Newcaflle prior to the year 1272. Annually 
vaft quantities of it were exported to Holland and the Low 
‘Counties, for the ufe of the fmithy, and other manufactures 
requiring an intenfe and continued heat. Yet in England 
prejudices ran fo ftrong againft its application to the manu- 
faéture of caft-iron, that the projeétors of this original under- 
taking met with every cbhacke which the narrow unen- 
lightened minds of the eftablifhed manufa€turers conld devife. 

James granted feveral patents for the exclufive right of 
manufacturing iron with pit-coal. None of the projectors, 
however, were fuccefsful, till the year 1619, when Dudley 
fucceeded in making coke pig-iron in a blaft furnace, though 
only at the {paring rate of three tons per weck. At this period 
many of the iron works were at a ftand for want of wood,and 
the confequence was an advance upon the price of iron: this 
rendered it alucrative bufinefsto thofe manufacturers whofe 
fupply of wood was {till undiminifhed, and of courfe made 
them hoftile to any innovation, whereby the prefent price of 
gron was likely to meet with a reduction. 

Vor. IV. , 


This period of prejudice, fo unfavourable to innovation in 
the iron bufinefs, was followed by one more general and 
more calamitous for the nation: amid{t the diftraGion occa- 
fioned by civil war, ueither innovation nor improvement 
could be expected. Patents, however, were granted to 
fome during the common-wealth, for the exclufive manu- 
facture in the new way, inoneof which, it was at the time 
believed, that Cromwell was a partner: thefe partly fhared 
the fame fate with the firft inventor, and none fucceeded in 
eltablifhing a manufactory either of extent or certainty. In 
1663, we find Dudley applying for his lait patent, and 
fetting forth, that at one time he was capable of producing 
feven tons of coke pig iron weekly, with an improved fur- 
nace 27 feet fquare, and bellows, which one man could work 
for an hour without being much tired. 

It was not, tillimpelled by neceffity, arifing from the rapid 
decline of the annual growth of timber, that pit-coal became 
an objet of univerfal eftimation. When improvements on ma- 
chinery had attained a pitch of certainty, and experience had 
taught the mechanic the manifold advantages of the fteam 
engine ; the adventurous manufaGturer found he poffeffed an 
extent of means to which he was formerly a ftranger. Small 
furnaces, fupplied with air from leathern bellows, blown by 
oxen, horfe, or human labour, became exploded, and an in- 
creafe of fize took place, together with an increafe of the 
column of blatt neceffary to excite combuttion. 

At ttis eventful era in the hiftory cf the blaft furnace, 
when the ameliorating hand of agriculture was progreflively 
{weeping before it, what remained of the once immenfe 
tracts of woodland dedicated to the fupply of the blaft fur- 
nace ; when the general improvement in machinery, and 
the introduction of the fteam engine threatened to give new 
life and impulfe to manufatures in general, the iron bufinefs 
feemed dwindling into infignificancy and contempt. The 
demand of the country increafed for the manufactured are ” 
ticle, particularly bar-iron, while every year faw a gradual 
but fteady diminution of the annual quantity. Recourfeto 
foreign markets was had for a fupply of that article, of 
which this country once was the greateft exporter, and the 
immenfe annual importations from Ruffia and Sweden may 
date their origin from that period. The flourifhing and 
extenfive detail of Dudley no longer exifted, and the 300 
blaft furnaces of his day were now diminifhed to §9 in all 5 
the total amount of whofe annual produce was 17,350 tons, 
or nearly 309 tons to each furnace. 


LIST of the Blaft Furnaces in England and Wales im- 
mediately before the introdu@tion oF pit-coal, as a fubfti- 
tute for the charcoal of wood ; the particular counties in 
which they were fituated ; the collective quantity of iron 
manufactured in each county, and the produce of each 
particular blaft furnace. 


eo 4 
= ote 
gon so af2 855 
Counties. 3 3 3 Names of the Furnaces, 5 ‘ g a g 4 a z 
5.28 S55 sud 323 
is EB Re I 
Brecon 1 Ynyfkedwyn - - 1 200 
1 Lanithy - - 1 400 
2 furnaces, 609 
Glamorgan 1 Neath - - I 200 
1 Berfilly - - I 200 
--- Omen ee 
2 furnaces. 409 
Carried forward 4 1008 
4C Counties. 


gs 5 
Counties. = 65 
gs20 
en 
Carmarthen I 
Chefhire 1 
I 
I 
3 
Denbigh 1 
I 
2B 
Derby I 
I 
I 
I 
4 
Gloucefter I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
6 
Hereford I 
I 
I 
3 
Hamp hire I 
Kent 
Monmouth 


Nottingham 


Salop 
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Names of the Furnaces. 
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Brought forward 


Kidwelly - 
Valercydle  - 
Lawtone 2 
Dodington - 


furnaces. 


Waddoch 
Ruabone o 


furnaces. 


Staveley - 
Foxbrooke + 
Wingworth = - 
Wanely - 


furnaces, 


Blabney - 
Elmbridge - 
Flaxley - 
Redbrooke  - 
Ditto - . 
Sidney - 


furnaces. 

St. Waynarde 
Bingwood - 
Bifhopwood - 
furnaces. 

New Foreft Firne 
Lamard - 
Barcline - 


Horfden - 
Handberft = 


furnaces. 


Pontypool 
Ditto - - 


furnaces. 
Kirkby - = 


Salop = a 
Bowlden = 
Willy = = 
Ditto : 5 
Leighton - 
Kimbrotten— - 


furnaces. 


num. of 
+ furnaces. 


ne 


HH 


ee te ln in ne 


— ot 


Carried forward 37 
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gS Fge 
8 ¢s& 
ipa? ean 
mee ee 
2 Foro 
600 
600 
509 
1700 
300 
250 
55° 
150 
150 
200 
300 
8:0 
600 
500 
700 
600 
200 
250 
2850 
300 
~ 450 
600 
1350 
100 
100 
B Kole) 
100 
400 
400 
500 
goo 
a 200 
4.00 
400 
450 
200 
400 
250 
2100 
12150 


a8 3 4 
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Counties, = 8 Namesof the Furnaees, — ~ 3 Eg ] a ag 

2. 8 $35 855 823 

i Reg Meae ea 

Brought forward 37 1Z150 
Stafford 1 Bradley > Sake) ZOO 
1 Wincheath = 1 600 

2 furnaces, 1000 
Worcetter 1 Bewdly - 2 1 5200 
1 Hated - > - I 500 

2 furnacese 709 
Suffex 1 Afhburnam - Seyp apie = 
1 Bubley - - =p ot | 51 GO 
1 Bread - - = 1) 100 
1 Robert’s bridge aq) De TOO 
1 Bery - - a UE LOO 
1. Darwille - wv VIv. 1OQ 
1 Heathfields - Se TOO 
1 Crunfuple - - I 1400 
1 Lord Pelham soi) 09 
1 Ditto - - =) hy fg hOO 

ro furnaces, 1409 
Warwick 1 Alton 3 etwy Tue ACS 
1 Pooliband - = 1 200 

2 furnaces. 700 
York 1 Band, upper, - I 200 
1 Band, lower, =) £4 269 
1 Barnby, - =, aT 309 
1 Rofbley, upper, mak 1209 
1 Ditto, lower, = I. 200 
1 Chappel - =) 300 

6 furnaces. 1400 

Furnaces 59 17350 

—— 


Tons. ewt. qr. 
Annual average for each furnace 294 1 1 


By this ftatement it is evident, that the manufacture of - 
pig-iron had diminifhed during one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty years preceding, upwards of 50,000 tons annually. 
Fortunately for the exittence of the trade, the application 
of good going, and what, at that time, would be reckoned 
powerful, fteam engines, about the year 1750, for raifing 
and comprefling air, were introduced at fome places where 
abundance of materials was found without water for turn- 
ing machinery. The manufacturer now found that his 
produce could be increafed by enlarging the diameter of his 
fteam cylinder, or perfe€ting the vacuum under the pifton ; 
and it was foon difcovered, that thefe increafed effeéts alone 
were requifite to the formation of pig+iron,in profitable quan- 
tity from the coke of pit-coal ; nor is it to be wondered that 
this fecret remained fo long amyftery. The {mall quantity 
of air that was formerly requifite toignite a charcoal furnace, 
whether from the great inflammability of the fuel, er the 
{mallnefs of its capacity, was conftantly before the eyes of 
the manufaéturer. He had more often felt the effects of 
over-blowing, than under-blowing his furnace ; and it is 
highly probable, that pit-coal, being deemed every way 

inferior, 
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inferior, an unufual timidity would precede any movement 
‘that might have for its object the enlargement of the column 
of air or the increafe of its denfity. 

This, however, once done away, there feemed no end to 
the quantity of air that a coke blait furnace could with pro- 
Geel receive before any bad confequencesenfned. Dentity, 

owever, was found inimical to quantity, and the fame law 
was at lait difcoyered to hold good regarding pit-coal as 
with wood, that the fofter qualities could be over-blown, 
while the-more denfe and compact ftrata remained undimi- 
nifhed before a heavier blaft. 

Vhe celebrated foundery of Carron was begun about the 
year 1760, and as was the cuftom of the times, the opera- 
tion of blowing was performed by large bellows moved by 
means of a water-wheel. Pit-coal was the ftaple fuel in view, 
but the fcarty fupply of air, and its want of denfity, feldom 
permitted the produce of the furnace to exceed 10 or 12 tons 
weekly, and frequently in fummer, the quantity was re- 
duced even below this. The company colleéted immenfe 
quantities of charcoal wood, and found their blaft much 
better calculated for the operation of {melting with it, than 
the uninflammable pit-coal obtained in their neighbourhood. 
Experience, however, gradually unfolded means of adopting 
machinery, more calculated to the nature of the coal fuel, 
more powerful wheels were conftruéted, the bellows was 
abandoned, and in their place large iron cylinders were in- 
troduced blowing both up and down. A larger column of 
air of triple or quadruple denfity was obtained, and effeéts 
equivalent to thefe great improvements followed at the blaft 
furnaces. The fame furnaces that formerly yielded 10 and 
12 tons weekly, now fometimes produced 4o tons in the 
fame f{pace, and on the average in one year not lefs than 
1500 tons of metal, 

From the period (1750 to 1760) that pit-coal coke was 
applied as a fubftitute for wood charcoal in the blaft furnace, 
the iron trade began immediately to revive, and its progrefs 
in England and Wales, in a period of 30 years, was truly 
aftonifhing. The general ufe of pit-coal, moft unqueftionably, 
occafioned an earlier relinquifhment of many of the charcoal 
works, than would have otherwife been the cafe, but the 
colletive manufa€ture had fo much increafed, as to render 
this an objeé of trifling importance. 

The following is a correé&t ftatement of the annual manu- 
faGture of pig-iron in England and Wales in the year 1788 : 


z ‘Total in 

Charcoal Blaft Furnaces. Hb wa els aan 
Gloucefterfhire - SR =“ Bsope2000 
Monmouthhhire - =) 3 Joo 2100 
Glamorganfhire - - 3 600 +1800 
Carmarthen{hire - om ty 400 400 
Merioneth . - - I 400 400 
Shrop fhire - - 3 600 ~=1800 
Derby hire . - - I 300 300 
York hire - - - I 600 600 
Wettmoreland - - I 400 400 
Cumberland - - I 300 300 
Lancafhire - - - 3 7OO 2100 
Suffex - - = 2 150 300 
Total of charcoal furnaces 24. 13100 

Tons. ecwt. qr. 

Average produce from each furnace + 545 16 2 
Former average produce - &  PEZb4 ee es 


Increafed produce per furnace, from the year 1750 to 1788, 
attributable entirely to the general improvement of machi- 
nery, and the introdution of the tteam engine, 251 tons, 
cwt. I qr. 
i = > Tons 
About the year 1750 the annual quantity of 
charcoal pig-ivon manufactured in England 
and Wales amounted to - - 


17350 
In 1788 the fame was - #22 - 131c0 
Decreafe in charcoal iron betwixt 1750 and1788 4250 


attributable chiefly to the decreafe of wood, but alfo in 
part owing to the ufe of pit-coal as a fubftitute in the furnace. 


Total in 


a ° No. of Tons at 1 

Coke Pig Blaft Furnaces in 1788. Tueeee. cach a el 
Shropfhire - - 21 1100) 23100 
Staffordfhire - - 6 750 4500 
Derby fhire - - 7 600 4200 
Yorkthire - - 6 750 4500 
Cumberland - - I 700 700 
Chefhire - - I 6co 600 
Glomorganthire - - 6 1100 6600 
Brecknockthire - - 2 800 1600 
Staffordfhire 3 new furnaces expected 

to blow fame year - 3 800 2400 
Total furnaces and coke pig-iron 

manufactured in 1788 2 i 53 ghz00 


An article entirely new, which though not difcovered, was 
rendered a profitable and highly ufetul manufacture in the 
laft 30 years. 

Average produce at each furnace go7 tons. 


Tons, 
Total of charcoal iron - - 13100 
Ditto of coke pig-iron - - 48200 


Total of pig-iron manufactured in England 

and Wales annually - = = } 61300 

At the fame period in Scotland there were erected, and 
in blaft, charcoal furnaces in the weit Highlands, viz. 


No. of Tons 


F | Total. 
urnaces. each. 
Goatfield - - I 700 700 
Bunawe - - - i 9700 7¢o 
Coke pig furnaces, viz. 

Carron - - = 4 1000 4000 
Wilfontown, or Cleugh = - 2 890 1600 
Total quantity of pig-iron manufac- 

tired in Seodand ; - - : ad 
Average produce fer each furnace an- 

nually 875 tons. 
Total quantity of pig-iron made in 

England and Wales . 77 61300 

85 68300 

Annual quantity manufactured imme- 

diately preceding the inioduction bs 17350 

of pit-coal for furnace fuel - 
Annual increafe in 30 years - 26 50950 


The period of 1788 or 1790 may be called a new era in 
the manufaéturing of pig-iron. The double power engine 


251 «5 1 of Mr. Watt had now become more general, and was 


4C2 ycarly 
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yearly finding its way into blaft furnace works. The regu- 
lar and increafed effects of this very powerful machine were 
foon felt in moft of the iron counties. 
furnaces in metal greatly increafed as to quantity, and as 
they became more profperous, ftimulated others to engage 
in fimilar undertakings. New works were yearly projected, 
and feveral blowing furnaces annually added to the former 
lift: fothat in eight years the manufacture of pig-iron had 
nearly doubled itfelf. 


The produce of the ~ 


The following table is a curious illuftration of this faé- 
It was drawn up as an authentic document of the returus- 
made from all the blaft furnace proprietors in Britain, of the 
number of their furnaces, and the annual quantity of pig-iron 
manufactured at their refpeCtive founderies. Thefe returns 
were made at a time when it was in the contemplation of the 
legiflature to impofe a tax upon pig-iron, and are copied from 
Dr. M‘Nab’s letter to the ghberan of the committee of the 
houfe of commons upon the fubje& of the coal trade... 


NAMES of all the FURNACES in Great Britain, with the Excife Return of the Quantity of Pig Iron 
made in 1796; the Quantities fuppofed and calculated upon; and the Returns of the Quantities. 


really made. 


No. of 
Furnaces. 


NAMES OF FURNACES. Divifion. 


Dudden, 
Newland, 
Backbarrow, 
Dale Abbey, 
Morfey Park, é 
Do. 
Gloucefter 
Do. 
Hereford? 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Leeds 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Lincoln. 


Coalbrook Dale, - 
Madely Wood, - 
Jackfield, - 
Benthal, - 


Do. 
‘Sheffield 
Little Brampton, 
Winger Worth, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
I 
I 
2 
3 
I 
3 
3 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
3 
2 
2 
I 
2 
I 
Ir 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
3 
I 
I 
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South Wales 


Carried forward 63 


From whom this Infor- }* 
mation was received. 


Excife 


Suppofed 
Return. 


Quantity. Exaé Return. 


2100 7285 
2600 
2080 
1664 

700 
700 
474 
728 
936 
360 
20 
70 
500 
1000 
500 
780 

2000 
2000 
1000 

780 
500 

113325 
49275 
8946 
7175 
3777% 
7086 
23674 
37025 
1775 
759° 
473° 
4720 
940 
1800 
1274 
1000 
1092 
1456 
1092 
800 
250 
6000 

1723 

1820 


1000 
1200 ~ 
1200 

‘ “400 

700 
700 
474 
728 
936 
360 
20 
70 
500 
1000 
500 
780 
2000 
2600 
1000 
780 
500 
6240 
2080 
6240 
4162 
2080 
4160 
1600 
1600 
1400 
6240 
3400 
4160 
940 
1800 
1274 
1000 
1092 
1456 
1092 
800 
250 
6000 
173 
1820 


not exa@tly known [> 
E. K. 
W. R: 
Do. 
Excife. 


273 
1625 


—- 


107,318% | 77,905 


61,72243 


N oh xcife Suppojed From whom this infor- 
NAMES OF FURNACES, | ,.N0-°F | Division, Face. |: Qucttiny, | Es0et Retum. | “Thon was seceived. 
rought forward, 63 1075318 | 77:905 | 61,7223% 
Blandare, - = - x  (|SouthWales} 1404 1404 E500 E. K. 
Blanavon, - = - 3 Do. 5460 5460 4318 Do. 
Sirhowy, - ~ - I Do. 1820 1820 1930 Do. 
Beaufort, - - - I Do. 1560 1560 1660 Do. 
Penyca, or Ebbervale, - 1 Do. 1569 1560 Oil. Do. 
Hirwain, - ene I Do. 1400 1400 1050 Do. 
Melynicourt, - I Do. 648 648 503 Do. 
nnifygedyr, boi I Do. 1352 1352 800 | Do. 
Caerfilly, - outils I Do. 600 600 695 Do. 
Cyfartha, Sy pti - 3 Do. 6000 6000 7204 Re 
Plymouth, - -— - I Do. 2000 2000 2200 E. K: 
Pendarron, - = = 2 Do. 4000 4000 4100 Do. 
Dowlais, - - - 3 Do. 4100 5400 2800 Do. 
Llanelly, - = I Do. 1664 1664 1560 A.R, 
ovey, - - I Mid Wales 200 200 150 EK: 
Ruabone, said side 1 |NorthWales} 1560 1560 1144 W.R. 
Brymbo, - + - 1 Do. 884 | Silent Do. 
Brymbo-gate, - : ° Do. 728 None Do. 
Penyvron, = - - re) Do. 1498 |Lead work Do. 
Pentrobn, - “ ° fe} Do. 1560 Do. Do. 
Carmarthen, 1 | W. Wales 1056 1056 290 Bak, 
Level, - - - 1 |Staffordfhire} 1560 1560 1391 Last 
Brierly, eat) et) I Do. 1300 1300 1046 Do. 
Deepfield, + - - 2 Do. 2600 2600 25206 Do. 
Bilfton, - . - 2 Do. 2340 2340 1429 Do. 
Bradley, - - - 3 Do. 3640 3000 1920 Do. 
Grave yard, I Do. 1260 1336 213 Do. 
Dudley port, - I Do. 1040 1040 869 Do. 
Tipton, - - . z Do. 2080 2080 2203 Do. 
'Gofpel Oak, - 1 Do. 1613 Do. 
Neath Abbey, = - - 2  |SouthWales} 3120 3120 1759 Bp Ks 
104 : 167,312} | 133,965 | 108,99375 
SCOTCH, FURNACES. 
NAMES OF FURNACES No. of Excife “Suppofed | g.3 Return, | From whom this infor- 
2 Furnaces. Returm. Quantity. “| mation was received. 
arron, r = - - 4 5200 5200 5616 Troukes 
Wilfontown, - - - - 2 2080 2080 JAY 
wirkirk, = - pkiW Mie 5 > 2 3120 2878 T. Ey 
iClyde, 3 age - 3 3640 2216 Do. 
iOmoa, - - - o 2 2 
Devon, i: 3 r < i 4: 3000 2396 Do. 
Goatfield, (Charcoal) - = - 1 rele) E. K. 
Bunawe, i - - - “ 1600 356 Hs Bt HS 
: 17 18,640 16,086 
(Manufactured in England and Wales, 104 133,965 | 108,993 
Grand Total . - - mon WS 121 152,605 |125,079 


Or 


Average Produce of each of the Englifh and Welfh furnaces, 1048 Tons per Annum. 
Ditto of eath of the Scotch Furnaces, = - - = 946 


BLAST, 


The demand for iron articles of all kinds in this country 
not only continued unabated after the period of 1796, but 
kept increafing in a greater ratio than formerly; fo that in 
the fhort fpace of five years, fituations were occupied for 
nearly 50 additional furnaces, or additions made to efta- 
bhihed works of that extent. Betwixt 1801 and 1802, it 
was afcertained that the following new furnaces were either 
eae 3 or actually in blaft, in England, Wales and Scot- 

and. 

In England and Wales. 

Blowing. Building. 

Silverdale, - 2 
Snedfhill, = = 
Wibfey Moor, « “ 
Ketley, = - 
Madely Wood - 
Burnet’s Leafow, - - 
Newcattle, Staffordfhire - 
Cyfartha, South Wales, : 
Llanelly, Do. - 
Sirhowy, Do. - 
Beaufort, Do. : : 
Plymouth, - : 
Union, - = 
Aberdare, - = 
Tipton, near Bilfton, - 
Bloomfield, = 2 
Longacres, - - 
Wednefbury, - - 

Staffordthire, - - 
Coleford, Gloucefterfhire - 

_ Jackfield, - - 
Old Park, - - 
Donnington Wood, e 
Deepfield, Staffordfhire, - 
Gornall Wood, Do. - 
Brierly Hill, - - 
Bilfton, 2 - 
———, near Wolverhampton, 
Dudley Wood, - > 
Billingfly, Shropfhire, - 
Newcaitle upon Tyne, - 
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In Scotland. e 
Blowing. Building. 
Muirkirk, - 
Glenbuck, - 
Calder, = 
Markinch, - 
Shotts, ° 


o00nm 
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2 2) 
Total of new Blaft Furnaces 22 25 


Blowing and building in Great Britain ; the produce of 

which, fuppofing them allto have gone to work at the rate 

ef re0o tons per annum, from each furnace, would 

amaunt to, from 47 furnaces, 47,000 tons, 

Manufa@ured at, and previous 
te 1796, in 


} 121 furnaces, 125,079 


168 furnaces, 172,079 tons 


‘The refpective proportions of this aftonifhing produce in pig 
tron manufactured in England and Wales, andin Scotland, 
will ftand thus: 


4 


Furnaces, Tons. 
England and Wales, in 1796, 104 108,933 
Ditto, fince that period, 40 40,000 
I 148, 
Scotland, in 1796 : 17 16,08 vik 
Ditto, fince that period, 7 7,C0O 
— 24 23,086 


Grand total in Britain, 168 making 472,079 


— 


In recapitulating the interefting faéts which will refult from 
a review of the gigantic progrefs of this manufactory, the 
regular progreffive quantity made at a furnace is remarkable, 
or, which is the fame, a diminution of the number of fur- 
naces to perform the fame quantity of labour. 

Dudley reprefents, that in his day, 1620, there 
exifted, in England and Wales alone, 300 blaft 
furnaces, for the fole making of pig-iron, to each 
of thefe have been affigned the yearly pro- 
duce of - = - 

Ata period confiderably after this, and before 
the ufe of pit-coal was found profitable in the fur- 
nace, 59 furnaces produced yearly 17,350 tons of 
charcoal iron, or each furnace average, 

In 1788, there ftill exifted in England 24 char- 
coal furnaces, which yearly manufa€tured 13,100 
tons of metal, or from each furnace, on an 
average, - - - 545 

At the fame period, in England and Wales, 53 
blaft furnaces, at which coke was ufed, manufac- 
tured yearly 48,1c0 tons, which upon an average 


250 tons. 


294 


was nearly, from each furnace, - 927 
The fame year in Scotland, 8 furnaces’ produced 
7000 tons of iron, or from each furnace, 8 


In 1796, the number of furnaces in England 
and Wales amounted to ro4, and yielded 108,993 
tons of metal, which from each furnace was 
equal to - - 

The fame year, in Scotland, 17 furnaces manu- 
fa&tured 16,086 tons of pig-iron, which is from 
each furnace, - - 946 

Thefe are by no means fufficient data to form an accurate 
opinion of the real progrefs or improvement of our blowing 
machinery in Britain. In the colleétion of furnacesin 1796, 
a number of charcoal blafts were included, which, from 
their general {mall produce, blowing only four, fix, or nine 
months a year, reduces the average confiderably on the 
whole. It may now be fafely afferted, that the average 
produce in iron at pit-coal blaft furnaces in England and 
Wales, is at melting iron works, = 12co tons 

Do. at forge pig works, 2000 

This bears a very ftriking contraft to the early exertions 
of the manufaiurers in the fixteenth and feventeenth centu- 
ries, and exhibitsa wonderful example of the general and rapid 
improvement of machinery in the laft 50 years. With the 
improvements of machinery, the advancement of the manu- 
facture of iron in general, and particularly of coke pig-iron, 
has kept equal pace. Nor have we facrificed quality to 
quantity, but the reverfe ; for the melting pig-iron of our 
time is much more calculated for every variety of cafting, 
than iron, equally faturated with the coaly principle, mace 
with wood charcoal. 

By comparing the value of aton of pig-iron at different 
periods for the laft z00 years, a pretty accurate opinion may 
be formed of the increafed price of labour at iron works, 
and of the increafed value of an obje& of univerfal utility in 
all our arts and manufactures. 

About 


1048 
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About the year 1620, charcoal pig-iron fold for 61. per ton. 


1788, ditto for melting, - $l. 
1798, dizto - - gl. ros. 
“ Coke pig-iron, when firft invented by Dudley, }_y 
was fold at - = Z 4 he R 
In 1788, it fold for - 51. 10s. 
1798, ditto - - a. TOs. 
1802, melting iron was SA Baa acct 
Aind fmooth-faced N° 1. fold at = - gl. ros. 


One thing is here worthy of remark, that in a period of 
170 years one ton of coke §jpig-iron rofe in yalue only 3cs. 
i.e, betwixt 1620 and 1788}; but that in the fhort period of 
14 years following 17#8, an advance of 4]. per ton took 
place. One thing only may be offered in extenuation of this 
immenfe rife, that part of it was owing to the mifunderftand- 
ing that took place betwixt this country and fome of the 
Baltic powers, which was no fooner adjufted than pig-iro= fell 
in price. The article fill, however, maintains itfelf at 81.103. 
per ton, being double the rife in point of value in fourteen 
years that took place in the one hundred and feventy pre- 
ceding the commencement of that period. 

To point out proper channels, whereby to account for 
the annual confumption of fuch an immenfe quantity of raw 
materials, would prove a fatisfaGtory fource of information. 
The endlefs detail into which the foundery trade has now 
branched itfelf, the almoft univerfal fabrication which 
it embraces, and the extenfive diffufion of the {cites of 
manufactories themfelves, preclude the poflibility of ob- 
taining this with ftri€t accuracy. The following ftate- 
ment, however, will tend to throw fome light upon the 
fubje&. 

Tons. 

It is reckoned, that the bar iron forges in Bri- 
tain manufaGtured annually from pig-iron 40,c00 
tons of finifhed bars, which at the rate of 35 cwt. 
of pigs for every ton of iron bar produced, will 
account for = 

Confumed yearly in theere&tion of new furnaces, 
forges, machinery, &c. - = 

Purchafed by the board of ordnance in the ftate 
of cannons, mortars, carronades, fhot, and 
fells, &c. on an average of 1794, 5,6, 10,935 

Wafte in melting from the pig, boring, 

&e. ae <i = 


70,000 


5,090 


1,300 
—— —— 12,235 
Purchafed by the navy board in the ‘tate of bal- 
hit, &c. - = - - 
India Company’s annual fupply in guns, 
fhot, fhells, carcafes, &c. - 5,000 
Watte melting, boring, &c. - 70 


2,664 


700 
a] 
Merchant guns, carronades, fhot, &c. for 
arming trading yelflels, 10,000 
Watte in melting and boring, 1,000 


11,000 


Ballaft for Merchantmen and Indiamen, = - 5,CO0O 


Tons 111,599 


For the difference betwixt this and the total manufaéture, 
recourfe muft be had to the large exportation to Treland, and 
to the numerous and extenfive cafting founderies of London, 
Liverpool, Manchefter, Birmingham, Workington, New- 
caftle, Edinburgh, Glafgow, &c. none of which melt under 
2003 tons yearly, and many of them from 4 to 5000 tons of 
melting pig-iron. 

We thall now leave this interefting fabje€t with fome ge- 


neral obfervations upon the origin and progrefs of the pig- 
iron manufacture, and_its early ule in the fabrication of 
caftings. 

It appears from Dudley, that towards the clofe of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, blaft furnaces had been conftructed 
of fize, and with machinery fufficient to produce upwards of 
two tons of charcoal iron per day. Such great products 
in iron were moft probably confined to fituations where there 
was abundance of water, and where water-wheels and bel- 
lows of a confiderable magnitude were ufed, The more 
common modes of operation were confined to furnaces of an 
inferior fize, which were fupplied with air by means of 
hand-bellows, excited by cattle, or the labour of men. At 
the fame period England enjoyed a confiderable export trade, 
arifing from her fuperior manufacture of iron guns, mortars, 
&c. As pit-coal had not been applied in any branch to the 
manufacturing of iron, it is probable, that thefe articles 
would de caft from the large blaft furnaces; the flame of 
wood pofleffing but feeble effects compared to that of pit- 
coal, would render the application of the reverberating fur- 
race, if then known, of no ufe in the cating of guns and 
mortars. 

The non-application of pit-coal in every department of 
the melting foundery, would greatly retard the perfection, or 
even improvement of the art of moulding, and cafting {maller 
and more general articles. The want of it, as the imelting 
fucl in the blait furnace, was long feverely felt by the gene- 
ral backward ftate of the art of moulding and cafting in this 
country, and allowed other nations with fewer advantages 
to get the flart of us. It is highly probable, that long be- 
fore the period formerly alluded to, the application of pit- 
coal had been fpeculated upon, cither as an auxihary, or as 
a fubititute in every branch of the iron bufinefs. Its well 
known inflammability and tendency to form a cinder, and 
the general decay of wood, would furnifh ample grounds 
for what, to many at the time, would be confidered as idle 
and vifionary f{peculations. The advantages arifing from the 
trade, as it was then fituated, had been rigidly afcertained, 
and fully appreciated by the eftablifhed manufaGturers. The 
bufinefs, in point of extent, feemed only limited by the 
fupply of wood. New erections, for want of a proper fup- 
ply of materials, became impracticable ; thofe already en- 
gaged were more anxious to preferve their fupply, however 
muth circumfcribed, than liften to innovation, which, by 
fubftituting pit-coal for the charcoal of wood, would likely 
give to the {peculatift a great fupertority in the market. Itis 
alfo highly probable, that many of the iron works then 
eftublifhed were at a confiderablediftance from pit-coal, the 
general introduétion of which would prove fatal to their 
interefts. 

In this view of the fubjeG, the adventurer with capital 
had every thing to hope, the eftablithed manufacturer every 
thing to fear, by change. Under thefe circumitances, the 
difeoyery, or rather the aflertion of the practicability of 
making iron with pit-coal, was announced by Simon Sturte- 
vant, efg. in the year 1612, who, upon application, was 
favoured with a patent from king James, for the exclufive 
manufa¢ture of iron with pit-coal, in all its branches, for the 
long period of thirty-one years. In return, the faid Simon 
Sturtevant bound himfelf to publith a faithful account of 
his difcoveries, which afterwards appeared in quarto, under 
the title of his ‘¢ Metallica.’”’ It is uncertain to what caufes 
his failure was at the time attributed, but in the execution 
of his difcoveries upon a large fcale, he had found difficul- 
ties amounting to utter impracticability ; for in the year fol- 
lowing, he was obliged to make a furrender of his letters of 


monopoly. 
“ie The 
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The fecond adventurer in this unexplored path we find 
‘to have been John Ravenfon, efg. who, like Sturtevant, 
swas fuccefsful in obtaining“a patent for the new manufacture. ; 
-Lat, like ‘him alfo, was inadequate to the completion of it 
upona profitable feale. Ravenfon was alfo enjoined to pub- 
lith his difcoveries under the title of his «* Metallica,”’ which 
-was printed for Thomas Thorp, anno 1613. Several other 
adveuturers ftepped forth, all of whom had the mortification 
of refigaing their patents, without having contributed to the 
fuccefs of their arduous undertaking. 

In 1619, Dubley obtained his patent, and declared, that 
-although he made only at the rate of three tons per week, 
he made it with proft. 

This difcovery was perfeéted at his father’s works at Pen- 
fent, in Worcefterfhire. This gentleman’s fuccefs in the va- 
rious manufactures of iron with pit-coal, had united not only 
all the proprictors in the charcoal iron trade, but many new 
adventurers, who wifhed to fhare in the emoluments, or to ac- 
_quire part of the fame of the new difcovery. Their intereft 
was {ufficient to limit the duration of Dudley’s patent from 
31to14 years. Duringthe greateft part of this period,accord- 
ing to his own ftatement, he continued to make pig and bar 
iron, and vatious caftings; all of which he fold much lower 
than the charcoal manufa@turers. In the article of caflings 
he muft have had greatly the fart of the charcoal foun- 
deries, as the quality of melting coke pig-iron is far fuperior 
to that of charcoal, particularly that made in this country 
for the general purpofes of cafting. Nor was the fuperior 
genius of Dudley always an object of paffive indifference in 
the narrow eftimation of the new adventurers and the efta- 
‘blifhed manufacturers. The envy occafioned by his uncom- 
mon fuccefs, produced at laft a {pirit of combination, which 
terminated in a hoftile attack upon his devoted works. His 


improved bellows, furnace, forge, &c. all fella prey to a” 


lawlefs banditti, betwixt whom and its furious leaders no 
Shades of diftin@tion were vifible, but thofe of avarice, ig- 
snorance, and the moft contemptible prejudice. 

To evade the mode of operation difcovered by Dudley, 
or to introduce the making of coke pig-iron with greater ad- 
vantages, a new plan was adopted by captain Buck, major 
Wildman, and others, in the foreft of Dean, where they 
erected large air-furnaces, into which they introduced clay 
pots refembling thofe ufed at glafs houfes, filled with the 
neceflary preparations of ore and charcoal. The furnaces 
were heated with the flame of pit-coal; and it is pro- 
bable, that by tapping the pots below, it was expected that 
the feparated metal would flow out. This rude procefs of 
aflaying on a large {cale, was in the end found utterly im- 
practicable; the heat was inadequate to perfect fepara- 
tion; the pots cracked; and, ina fhort time, the procefs 
was abandoned altogether. 

The misfortunes which befel the fanguine, but unfortu- 
nate Dudley, were an irreparable lofs to the perfeGtion of the 
~ coke pig procefs. The hoitile rivalfhips he had to encoun- 
ter in confequence of the new ground he had occupied jas a 
manufaGturer, together with a zealous attachment to the 
royal caufe during the civil war which followed his dif- 
covery, completely prevented his improvements from attain- 
ing a pitch of permanency and general utility. The re- 
fulal of a new patent after the reftoration, prevented him 
from again entering the laborious paths of difcovery and 
improvement, although it appears, that his former appli- 
cation to the perfecting of this branch of manufaéture had 
not been unfuccefsful, for in place of three tons of coke pig 
weekly, in his petition praying for a renewal of hts ancient 
rights, he ftates, that he could now manufacture feven tons 
Jey means ofa large furnace, and an improved bellows. 


No greater pitch of improvement took place for nearly 
one hundred years after this period. ‘he pradticability 
of the manufacture was difcovered 3 but the mode of obtain- 
ing quantity, to enfure in general a profitable return, de- 
pended upon other circumflances than the proportioning of 
the raw materials together. Had machinery received the fe 
improvements in the time of Dudley, it is more than proba- 
bie that the rapid progrefs of the coke pig trade would have 
dated its origin from that peried, But this great era in the 
hiftory of our manufactures was referved for a much later 
date; andin the improvements of the eam engine, we fee 
new life and exiftence conferred upon every {pecies of art 
fp can be made fubjeée to motion or mechanical con- 
trol. 

Briast Furnace Works, ave large and expenfive buildings 
for the manufacturing of pig iron. An ereétion upon the 
fmalleit feale muft confiit of a furnace, cafting-honfe, bridge- 
houfe, and blowing engine. The latter is fometimes, though 
feldom, worked by means of a water wheel. The moit uni- 
verfal mode of blowing is by means of a fteam engine. See 
Birowine Machine. 

There is no general plan laid down for building a blaf 
furnace work. ‘he fingular fituation which fhould be oc- 
cupied, to infure every conveniency,, renders this dependent 
upon the nature of the ground, 

It is always reckoned a great advantage to place the 
blowing machine at as fhort a diftance as poffible from the 
furnace or furnaces, that the air may have the leaft poflible 
travel in the conduting pipes. When this cannot be con- 
yeniently effected, the diameter of the pipes ought to be 
made fufficiently large to admit of the blaft paffing without 
any material friction. 

The ufual appendages to blaft furnaces are mines of coal, 
iron-{tone, and lime-itone. And thefe form no incon- 
fiderable portion of the whole expence. 

In fituations where blaft furnace building materials are 
ata moderate price, and when no uncommon difficulty 
occurs in the progrefs of the general operations, 1 5000l. 
of funk capital may be deemed requifite for one furnace ; 
and for every furnace after this, 10,0001, may be added. 

This great capital for many years kept the trade in the 
hands of afew; but of late, fince capitalifts have become 
more common, the number and extent of the blaft furnace 
ereétions have become truly aftonifhing. 

The following defcriptions of plates illuftrative of the 
plan and arrangement of blaft furnace works will convey a 
tolerable idea of the nature of thefe buildings. 

Plate X1\. Blaft Furnace Works,reprefents the ground plan 
of an entire fabric, confifting of 

A fteam-engine for blowing two furnaces. 3 

2 Blaft furnaces. 

Bridge-houfes. 
Cafting houfe. 
Boiler-houfe. 
Boilers. 

1 Chimney for boiler flues. 

A, Engine-houfe, 40 feet long, 18 feet wide. 

B, Pedeftal for fteam cylinder: 7 feet fquare at bafe, and 
4 feet at top. 

C, Pedeftal for blowing, or air cylinder. Bafero feet 
{quare, top 7 feet fquare. Thefe are generally built of folid 
hewn ftone, and bedded with the greateft accuracy. From 
centre to centre of the two pedeitals is 24 feet, which is 
alfo the diftance betwixt centre and centre of the fteam and 
air cylinders. 

D, Door or ee through the lever wall. This wall 
at bottom is built 54 feet thick, but is occafionally reduced 
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in point of thicknefs to 3! feet at top, as may be feen at the 
correfponding letter in the fection. : 

__ F, Door or opening from the engine into the boiler-houfe. 
An opening above this ferves to conduct the fteam pipe 
from the boiler to the fleam apparatus at the cylinder. — 

E, Door or opening for carrying through the blaft pipes 
Trom the top and bottom of the air cylinder to the water re- 
ceiver below. 

G, The boiler-houfe, 49 feet by 30 within the walls. 
_A\s this is excavated from the folid hill to the depth of 30 
feet, it is requifite to_have the walls uncommonly ftrong. 
“Thofe in the plan are 6 feet thick at bottom, and are reduced 
at three different heights in thicknefs, as reprefented by the 
interior lines. 5 

HH, Two boiler-feats for boilers, 18 feet long, g} feet 
high, and 7 feet wide. 

II, Fire-places, 6 feet fquare. 

KK, Dead plates before the bars or grates. 

LL, Openings where the furnace doors are hung. 

MM, Semi-circular cpenings formed beyond the dotted 
line or termination of the boiler, in which the flame from the 
grates rifes to enter the iron flue or tube, which is placed in 
the centre of the boiler. 

_ N, Chimney, 25 feet {quare within, and 50 feet in total 
‘height ; from the bottom of the flue 42, and 8 feet from 
the foundation. 

OO, Coal pits for containing fmall coals for the engine’s 
fupply. Thefe are 8 feet by 6 at bottom, and widen 

gradually as they approach the furface of the coke yard. 
The coals are there emptied from the cart into thefereceivers, 
and the engine-man eafily -fupplies his wants from the 
{mall openings which communicate with O into the boiler- 
houfe. Fe 

PP, Bridge-houfes for containing cokes, iron-ftone, and 
lime-ftone, for filling the furnace. Meafurement within 42 
by 4c feet. ; 

QQ, Doors or entrances from the coke yard into the 
bridge-houfes. ; > iy 

RR, Openings fiom the bridge-houfe, which is here con- 
ne&ted with the furnace, by means of an arch and parapet 
walls. This is more fully feen in the elevation feétion P. 
Along this bridge the materials are carried or wheeled into 
the mouth of the’ furnace. 

SS, Two blaft furnaces, 34 fect {quare in the bafe. 

T, Cafting-houfe 102 feet long by 48 in width from the 
front wall or arch of the furnace, or 88 feet wide from the 
front wall of the engine and bridge-houfes, and 24 feet high 
in the fide walls. 

W, Water receiver for receiving and equaliztng the column 
of blaft. Length 40 feet, and breadth 18 feet. 

V, The fpace in which the equivalent column of water 
rifes, 3 feet wide. The exterior line denotes the inverted 
iron cheft ; the interior lines, the different bafements formed 
by the ftone work laid upon the cheft to prevent it from rifing 
when the engine is at work. 

Y, Termination of the blait conduét pipes from the air 
eylinder into the iron receiver, 2 feet 6 inches diameter. 

Z, Pofition for the horizontal range of pipes to branch 
off, which are meant to convey the blaft to the oppofite 
tuyeres, aa, betwixt the back wall of the furnace, and the 
bridge-houfe. . 

bb, The two tuyere fides next the water preflure. From 
Y proceeds a ftraight pipe along the centre lined, for: con- 
yeying the blaft to that fide of the furnace. 

ecy Front arches, under which the furnace workmen per- 


form all the labour of tapping, cafting, and cleaning the 
furnace. 
“*Veoxr. 1V. 


dd, The fpaces inclofed within thefe dotted lines are 
called pig beds. They are kept conitantly filled with fand, 
and in them the operation of moulding and running the pig 
metal is conftantly performed. 

Plate X11. Blaft Furnace Works. 
_ Elevated feétion of the ground plan, Plate Xl. through 
NFBODC E and X. 

A, Infide of the blaft engine-houfe. 

B, Steam cylinder pedettal. 

C, Blowing or air cylinder pedeftal. Both of thefe are 
built upon 4 or Ginch planking, laid upon ftrong logs, which 
are again fupported upon the folid ftone buildings, @ a, run- 
ning from the lower wall along the fide wall of the engine- 
houfe, to the wall perpendicularto E. The binding down 
boits that pafs through the flanges of the cylinders are 
ftrongly keyed upon the under fide of the logs, and are at 
all times eatily acceffible. 

D, The lever wall and opening of communication betwixt 
the {team and blowing end of the engine-houfe, 

F, Door or epening into the calting houfe and water: re- 
gulators. 

E, Door to the boiler-houfe. 

G, The boiler-houfe. 

H, One of the boiler feats. 

J, One of the boilers, 78 feet long, by 9L wide, by 7 high. 

K, Man-hole door for entering ae aie oa 

L, Thorough arch in the foundation of the chimney. 

M, ‘Throat, or opening into the chimney, for the paflage 
of the flame and fmoke. 

O, Coal pit for containing fuel for the engine. 

P, Arched paffage of communication betwixt the bridge- 
houfe and furnace mouth. The opening in the bridge-houfe 
is more diftin@ly feen at R, Plate XI. 

S, Side view of one of the blaft furnaces, as conne@ted 
with its corre{ponding bridge-houfe. 

W, Water vault, or ciftern, for receiving the inverted cheft. 
In rocky foundations this is cut out of the rock, but in 
foft ground the excavation is made and lined with well jointed 
mafon work, puddled behind with clay to prevent the lefs of 
water. 

T, Cafting-houfe and roof. 

6, The tuyere arch. 

c, The fow, or lintel of caft-iron, 12 inches {quare. 

d, The orifice at which the blaft enters, called the tuyere. 

e, Spring beams of the engine-houfe, A. Thefe are com- 
pofed of two logs 14 inches fquare. The main gudgeon, 
feat, and beam reft upon thefe. 

fs Stay me for the fteam cylinder. 

&» Ditto, for the blowing cylinder. 

Defeription of Plate XIII. Biaft Furnace Works. 
Crofs feétion and elevation of Plate XI. through S Y S. 
SS, Se€tion of two blaft furnaces, and their fituation as 

connected with the blowing apparatus. 

Y, The branch pipe for communicating the air to the in- 
fide tuyeres of the furnace. iThis pipe has another 
branch of communication behind, which conneéts it to the 
blalt pipes which defcend from the blowing cylinder at A, 
and to the double column of pipes which are carried round 
behind the furnace to the oppofite tuyeres. 

CC, View of the pipes which convey the air to the oppe- 
fite tuyere, where double blafts are in ufe. 

D, Front wal! of engine and bridge-houfes. 

XK, Iron chett inverted in the water receiver, and con- 
nected with the blat pipes. ’ 

VV, Opening all round for the water to afcend, as it be- 
comes exprefled from the cheft by the impelling force of the 


blatt. 
4D O, Logs | 
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O, Logs on which the chett is inverted, to-preferve it from 
the floor of the water receiver, from 12 inches to 18 of 
{pace. 

Defcription of Plate XIV. Blaft Furnace Works. 

Ground plan of an extenfive blaft furnace foundery, con- 
fifting of four furnaces and two blaft engines. The peculiar 
conftru€tion of this plan is, that only one furnace may be 
erected at a time, and afterwards the whole number; {till 
preferving that regularity and uniformity of defign which 
will at any time make the blowing machinery of one part 
fubfervient to the whole, in cafe of accidents, {toppages for 
repairs, &c. 

A, Engine-houfe, with cylinder, pedeftals, lever wall, 
openings, &c. 

BB, Two boiler-feats and boilers. 

CC, Water regulators for the blaft, which conveniently 
communicates, by means of pipes, with the blowing cy- 
linders, placed upon the pedetftals behind A, I. 

DD, &c. Centre line of the whole blaft pipes. This exten- 
five column may be fo arranged, as to enable the furnaces to 
be blown each with two tuyeres; and the blaft of one engine 
made to pafs through the whole. The general communica- 
tion is effected by carrying the chief column either behind 
the furnaces, or, as in the plate, through the main pillar 
of the furnace, by means of an arched opening 3 feet 
wide. 

E, Ground plan of the hearth, fquares, and pillars of four 
blaft furnaces. 

FFFF, Bridge-houfes for materials, and filling or charg- 
ing the furnace. 

GGGGG, Openings into the furnace top. 

H, Catting-houfe. 

I, Second blaft-engine, upon the fame planas A. Each 
of thefe two engines ought to be calculated to blow two 
furnaces, and occafionally, when any thing goes wrong with 
one, the blaft of the other could be ealfily diltributed for a 
time among all the furnaces. 

BLASTED, in Antiquity, fomething ftruck with a d/a/. 

Among the Romans, places blafted with lightning were 
to be confecrated to Jupiter, under the name of didentalia, 
and putealia. It was alfo a ceremonial of religion to burn 
blafted bodies in the fire. 

BLASTING of /fones, in Agriculture, the operation of 
tearing afunder large ftones or rocks, which are in the way 
of the plough or other inftruments employed in breaking up 
ground, by means of gun-powder. The method of per- 
forming this bufinefs is by boring a large hole, eight, ten, 
twelve, or more inches deep, according to the nature and fize 
of the itone or rock to be blafted, by means of a chifel for the 
purpofe, and then introducing a fufficient quantity of gun- 
powder, and afterwards carefully ramming the hole up with 
imall fragments of ftone or other folid materials, only 
leaving a very {mall aperture, by placing a fteel pricker of 
fufficient length and fuitable dimenfions, with a handle at 
the top, at firft into the powder, and frequently turning it 
round while the hole is ramming up. After the hole is quite 
filled, by forcing the hard materials in with a proper inftru- 
ment, the pricker is withdrawn, and the aperture left by 
it filled to the top with gun-powder, and then a match of 
tow, ftraw, or other licht inflammable material laid to it, and 
fet on fire. 

It is obferved by Mr. Headrick, in the fecond volume of 
« Communications to the Board of Agriculture,’ that in 
order to perform this operation properly fome experience is 
neceffary, and that.a fkilful workman can frequently rend 
ftones into three equal pieces, without caufing the fragments 


to fly about. This, he fays, depends upon the depth and 
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pofition of the bore, It is alfo remarked, that a fmall pore 
tion of quick-lime, in fine powder, is found to increafe the 
force, and confequently to diminifh the expence of blafting 
ftones. Onthefe grounds the following is offered as a fub-- 
ftitute for gun-powder, which is now become very expen- 
five, though, as is freely confeffed, without any experience 
ofits effects. Suppofing fig. 1, Plate I11.( Agriculture) tobea 
large ftone to be blatted or rent; ad, a bore {ent down into it in 
the ufual manner. This bore being then well cleaned out and 
dried, is to be filled from 4 toc with the pureft quicklime, or 
fuch as {wells moft in flaking. That it may be perfedtly quick 
it fhould be taken red hot from the kiln, or the {mall furnace 
where it has been burnt ; being then rammed in hard with 
the jumper or punch a c, the upper part of the bore is to be 
crammed with rotten rock in the ordinary way. The pricker 
being removed leaves the aperture at 4, a J, a {mall pipe of 
copper, of lefs diameter than the needle or pricker, haying 
an orifice about the dimenfions of the ftraw, ufed to convey 
the fire down to the gunpowder, with a funnel d to receive 
water, 1s introduced into the aperture. Perhaps a ftraw or 
{mall reed ttuck in the lower part of the funnel, among tallow 
or bees wax, might ferve the purpofe of a copper pipe. 
Things being thus prepared, pour water into the funnel d ; 
and if the pipe be not too high, fo as to prevent the air from 
efcaping from the aperture, left by the pricker, it willdefeend: 
and caute the lime to flake in the bore c 6. Every one knows 
how irrefiftibly the pureft quick lime attraéts water, and with 
what prodigious force it expands in flaking into three or 
four times its former bulk. From thefe data it is therefore 
inferred, that the flaking of lime, in fuch circumftances, 
would burft or rend the ftone fin pieces; but the fuccefs of, 
{uch an experiment, it is obferved, muft depend entirely 
upon ufing lime of the utmoft purity, and having it very 
hot, and perfeély cauftic when it is put in. 

It is further remarked that if the bore ¢ 4 were filled with 
water, and the aperture afterwards rammed up, the water 
being made to freeze by cold, would rend the ftone; for 
when water paffes from a fluid to a foiid form, it expands 
with irrefiftible force, though froit. canuot be depended upon 
in this climate. 

BLASTOLOGY; from €rasoc, bud, and rafu, I gather s 
the regular and ftated pruning of vines. 

BLATNA, in Geography, a town of Bohemia in the 
circle of Prachalitz, near which is an inland lake, which is the- 
fource of the river Uflava. 

BLATTA, in. Middle Age Writers, denotes a purple ia 
the wool or filk, dyed with the liquor of the blatta. 

This was otherwife denominated b/atta /erica, or blatto feri-. 
cum : whence allo d/attiarius, ufed in ancient writers for a 
dyer in. purple. iq 

Biarta, in Entomology, a genus of hymenopterous infects, 
calledin England cock-roaches, or black beetles. The head 
is inflected ; antenne fetageous; feelers unequal and filiform; 
wing-cafes and, wings fmooth, the former fomewhat coria= 
ceous ; thorax flattifh, orbicular, and margined ; legs formed 
for running; abdomen terminating in two articulated ap- 
pendages abave the tail, 

The blattz, confidered inacolle&tive point of view, are a 
very troublefome race of infeéts. Certain kinds, that are hap- 
pily for us itill peculiar only to the hotter parts of the world, 
are fo formidable both in refpeét of number and talents for 
doing mifchief, that they are really confidered asa pelt to fo- 
ciety in thofe countries which they infeit. Thefe noxious crea~. 
tures enter houfes and-commit various depredations on thefur- 
niture, devour provifions of every kind, tear or gnaw holes in 
clothes, torment the inhabitants with their bite, andotherwife 
do confiderable injury. The fort of blatta moft abundant in 

England. 
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England was origiually a native of the eaftern parts of the 
globe, or, as fome fuppofe, of America, from whence it 
was long fince imported into Europe, and is now com: 
pletely naturalized to our climate. _ This is the blatta orien- 
zalis of fyftematic writers. Another creature of this kind, 
Blatta Americana, was allo introduced with the raw fugars 
brought fome years ago to Europe from America. ‘ 

_ All the known fpecies of cock-roaches, whether in the 
larva, pupa, or perfe& winged {tate, fecrete themfelves in the 
day-time, and wander about during “the ‘night in fearch of 
food. In allufion to this circumftance, the ancients called 
them lucifugz, infects that fhun the light. The common 
cock-roach will eat almolt any fort of provifion, preferring, 
however, bread, meal, fugar, and ftale meat, either of which 
it is obferved to devour with the greateit eagernefs. Except 
in being completely deftitute of wings and wing-cafes the 
larva refembles the perfect infect, and in the pupa ilate 
nothing more than the rudiments of the wings are percepti- 
ble. Inthe dark they are remarkably ative and brifk in all 
their motions, and on the leatt difturbance, or the return of 
light, retreat again to their lurking places with timidity and 
precipitation. They can fly fwiftly, but they feldom ufe 
their wings for this purpofe ; even when motft clofely pur- 
Sued they are known to truit rather to their legs, with which 
they are able to run with no fmall celerity. The fumes of 
charcoal, we are told, may be employed with iuccefs in 
deftroying thefe unwelcome inmates. 

The following fpecies of the d/atta genus, are defcribed 
by Lianzus, Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. VIZ. giganted, mader @, 
egyptiaca, occidentalis, Surinamen fs, americana, auflralafie, 
erythocephala, capenfis, indica, _nived, irrorata, viridis, 
brafilienfisy petiveriana, orientalis, cin@a, pida, variegata, 
lapponica, germanice, ruficollis, maculata, marginata, ob- 
longata, nitidula, fufca, deufta, chlorotica, latiffima, aterrimay 
perfpicillaris, afiatica, Schafferi, Sylveftris, pennfylvanica, 
livida, rufa, grifea, minuliffima, aptera, pundulata, ocellata. 

Blatta, according to fome writers, was alfo ufed for a 
particular kiad of kermes, or chermes ; or, according to 
others, for * the purple-worm,”’ by which the caceus cadi, 
or cochineal infeét was mott likely meant. But both of thefe 
acceptations are fufpicious. We know that the word blatta 
was anciently ufed fora kind of moth, whofe fat was reputed 
excellent for the ears. This lait was called the book-worm 
moth. See Boox-worm. 


Buatra Americana of Catefby is of the f/pha genus with 
modern entomologifts. Gmelin {peaks of it under the name 


of Silpha Americana. 


Brarra byzantina, in Phyfiolygy and Pharmacy, the 
operculum, or lid of a turbinated fhell, whofe fith yields a 
purple dye. 

The Blatta differs from the lid of the duccinum or pur- 
pura, in figure; the firft being oblong, the latter round: 
but in the fhops they are ordinarily confounded, and fold 
for each other. The d/atta byzantina is alfo confounded by 
apothecaries with the uwaguts odoratus, from which it 
ought to be diftinguifhed, as belonging to another kind of 
fhell-fith. 

Dr. Lifter takes the blatta byzantina to have fucceeded the 
unguis odoratus, and to have been brought into the fhops in 
its place. In Diofcorides’s time, the beft was brought from 
the Red Sea, viz. the paleft and fatteft ; the blacker and lefs, 
from Babylon, or the Perfian gulf: but it feems, latter times 
took up with thofe found about Conftantinople; whence 
the prefent fhop 4/atta had its name. 

The name 4/atta feems to have been given to this operculum 
from the colour; as being of a dark hair-colour, as the 
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common 6/ata orientalis, or common cock-roach, fo frequent 
in London, is. 

The dlatta byzantina, when exhibited internally, renders 
the body foluble, foftens the fpleen, and difcuffes peccant 
humours. When ufed exteraally, by way of fumigation, 
it reitores epileptic patients, and women labouring under a 
itrangulation of the werus. In other diforders its effets are 
the fame with thofe of mott teftaceous fubftances. 

BLATTARIA, in Botany. See Cexrsia, Lyturum, 
PENTAPETES, and VERBASCUM. 

BLATTERLA, Arrinis. See Lysimacnia. 

BLATTINUS, in L£utomology, a {pecies of flaphylinus 
that inhabits Auftria; the colour is black ; thorax broad; 
wing cafes and the legs teftaceous and gloffy, Shranck. Inf. 

BLATUM-Bvtceium, in Aacicat Geography, a pro- 
montory of Britain, mentioned in Antonine’s Itinerary, 
concerning the fituation of which antiquarians have enter- 
tained ditferent opinions. Camden, Gale, Baxter, and 
fome others, have fixed it at Boulnefs, on the fouth coat of 
Solway firth, at the end of Severus’s wall ; yet Mr. Horfley 
affigns its fituation at Middleby in Annandale. Here, as 
at the moft remote limit of the province of Britain, Antonine 
commences his fecond route. A military way led from 
Blatum-Bulgium to Luguvallium, or Carlifle. 

BLAU, in Geography, a river of Germany, in the circle 
of Swabia, which rifes near the foot of a hill in the Blau- 
topfe, asit is called, and runs intothe Danube at Ulm. 

BLAUBEUREN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Swabia and duchy of Wirtemberg, ina {mall diftri of the 
fame name, feated on the river Blau, 7 miles W. of Ulm. 

BLAUDRUSELUS, in Zoolegy, (olaffen iff.) phoca 
criffata of Erxleben and Gmelin, and hooded feal of Pennant. 

BLAUENTHAL, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony. 

BLAUER-Bock, in Zoology, one of the names given 
by authors to the blue antelope, antelope leucophea. Vide 
Korse Vorces. 

BLAVET, in Biography, a celebrated performer on the 
German flute, the firlt, perhaps, who greatly diftinguifhed 
himfelf by that inftrument after it fuperfeded the common 
flute, and became in general ufe. He was born at Befancon, 
and coming to Paris in 1723, foon acquired a great repu- 
tation. The prince of Carignon, who knew his merit, 
enlifted him in his fervice ; gave him an apartment in his 
hotel, and a penfion. He was afterwards appointed fuper- 
intendant of the comte de Clermont’s band, and remained 
in that nobdleman’s fervice to the end of his life. 

To his admirable talents, Blavet joined the refpeable 
virtues of fociety ; his manners and conduét were blumelefs, 
his temper tranquil, and his probity ferupulous. He married 
at eighteen, and lived upwards of fifty years with his wife 
in uninterrupted harmony and affeétion. We are always 
glad when to great profeffional abilities, fuch an eftimable 
charaéter can be joined. 

Blavet’s excellence on the German flute had been heard 
of all over Europe, before the chara@ter of Weideman was 
eftablifhed in England, or that of Quantz in Germany. 

About the end of 1765 he was attacked with the ftone, 
which was a malady then more dangerous than it became 
afterwards, by the fkill, experience, and fuccefs of eminent 
furgeons ; but determining too foon, like our poor country- 
man, Dr. Worgan, to fubmit to the operation, he died 
under it in 1768, leaving behind him the eileem and regret 
of all who knew him. : 

Buavet, in Geography, a river of France, which rune 
into the fea oppofite Belle ie. This forms a good harbour 
and {pacious road. 

4D2 BLAU- 
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BLAUFELCHEN, in Ichthyology, the name under 
which Salmo Wartmaani ot Bloch and Gmelin is defcribed 
by Wartmann Befch. Berl. Naturf. Fr, 3. p. 184. 

BLAVIGNAG, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Lozére, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftri€t of St. Chely d’Apcher; 6 miles fouth of 
St. Chely. 

BLAUKOEPFIGE Rorne Amset Frifch, one of 
the fynonymous names of /anius minor, Gmel. 

BLAUMEISE, in Ornithology (Frifch. Hift. of Birds), 
the blue titmoufe of Englith wiiters, and parus caruleus of 
Linnens. 

BLAUSLUYS, in Geography, a town of Holland, 
2 leagues weft of Gertnefdenburg. E 

BLAUSPECHT, in Ornitholagy, the name of the com- 
mon nut-hatch ; _/itta Eurofea in Frifch. Hitt. of Birds. 

BLAYE, Bravia, or Bravutum, in Geography, a 
fea-port town of France, in the department of the Gironde, 
and chief place of a diftri€&t of the fame name feated on the 
Gironde, or Garonne, near its conflux with the Dordogne. 
Its citadel is fituate on a high rock, and it is defended by a 
fort conftru&ted’on an ifland in the river, which is here 
1900 toifes wide ; and on the other fide of the river, in the 
country of Mendoc, is another fort. All fhips that are 
going up the river to Bourdeaux, depoiit their arms and 
cannon at Blaye, before they pafs the river, and take them 
up ontheirreturn. The town contains 3580, and the canton 
13,819, inhabitants. The territory comprehends 160 kilio- 
metres, and 14 communes. It is diftant 20 miles north 
from Bourdeanx. N. lat. 45° 9's» W.long. o° 45’. 

BLAYMARD, or Breymarn, a town of France, in the 
department of Lozere, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Mende. The place contains 546, and the canton 
11,802, inhabitants. Its territory comprehends 3473 kilio- 
metres, and 11 communes; 33 leagues eaft of Mende. 

. BLAZE, inthe Manege. See Star. 
BLAZEGNIES, in Geography. See Marpraguer. 
BLAZEY Bay, a bay in the Englifh channel, on the 

fouth coaft of Cornwall, between Foweyand Deadman point. 

BLAZING Srar. See Comer. 

BLAZON, or Brason, in Heraldry. To emblazon is 
a term fignifying the defcription of things borne in coat- 
armour, in fuch manner as they ought to be reprefented, 
according to the rules of heraldry. To d/azon, originally 
fignified the blowing or winding of an horn by the heralds, 
at jufts and tournanjents, when they proclaimed and recorded 
the atchievements of the combatants. 

BLEA, in Vegetables, is that part of a tree, which lies 
immediately under the bark, and between that and the hard 
wood, andis the firft progrefs of the alteration of the bark 
into wood by the natural growth and flrengthening of 
the fibres. See Botany. 

While the blea remains yet foft, and retains fomething of 
the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation ; 
but when it is grown abfolutely hard and woody, it can 
contribute nothing to the growth of the tree. The vege- 
tation of the young branches of trees is the moft lively 
and vigorous, and the only one that goes as far as the 
flowers and fruit, becaufe thefe branches are little elfe but 
bark. 

BLEACHING. The art of bleaching confifts in re- 
moying the coloured matters intermixed with vegetable and 
animal fubftances in their natural ftate, or fuch as they have 
fubfequently imbibed by accident, or fome artificial procefs. 
Edward Hufley Delaval, efq. F.R.S. has fhewn, by a num- 
ber of accurate experiments on the caufe of the permanent 
colours of opake bodies, publithed in the fecond volume of 
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the fecond edition of the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Phiofophical Society of Manchefter, “that when the 
colouring matter of plants is extracted from them, thefolid 
fibrous parts, thus divefted of their covering, difplay that 
whitenefs which is their diftinguifhing character, White - 
paper and linen are formed of iucn fibrous vegetable matter, 
which is bleached by diffslving and detaching the hetero- 
geneous coloured particles.” He further obferves, ‘it 
appears that the earth, which forms the folid fubftance of 
plants, is white; that it is feparable from the colouring matter 
by feveral means; that whenever it is either pureand unmixed, 


* or diffufed through tranfparent colourlefs‘media, it exhibits 


its whitenefs, and is the only vegetable matter which is 
endued witha reflective power; that the colours of vegetables 
are produced by the light refleéted from this white matter, 
and tranfmitted from thence through the coloured coat or 
covering, which is formed on its furface by the colouring 
particles; that whenever the colouring matter is either dif- 
charged or divided by folution into particles, too minute to 
exhibit any colour, the folid earthy fubitance is expofed to 
view, and difplays that whitenefs, which, as before noticed, 
is its diftinguithing character.” ; 

He ftates that in all thofe animal matters which do exhibit 
colours, the colouring particles are endued with the fame 
properties, and are regulated by the fame laws, which pre- 
vail in vegetable fub{tances. 

A reference to the original paper can only do juftice to the 
obfervations of this excellent philofopher, confirmed by 
numberlefs experiments; but what is already faid will be: 
fufficient to give an idea of the nature of the procefs of 
bleaching, and that it depends on the removal of the matter 
interpofed betwixt the air and this white fubftance. 

The national importance of bleaching is fo great, that it 
comprehends nearly the whole of the cotton and linen manu- 
facture, and goes to an extent beyond moft other arts. 

Its operation in thefe branches may be confidered under 
two points; viz. 1ft, the feparation of extraneous fubftances - 
from linen and cotton, which is effected by fteeping, ferment- 
ation, or weak alkaline leys; 2d, the feparation of the con- 
ftituent or inherent colouring matters of thofe fubftances, 
which is effe€ted by different modes, and by various modi- 
fications of each method, as expofure to the air, light, the 
ufe of alkaline leys, foap, oxygenated muriatic acid, combi- 
nations of oxygenated muriatic acid with other matters, 
fulphuric acid, hepar fulphuris, &c. 

To imprefs upon the mind the nature of the bleaching 
bufinefs, it will be proper firft to defcribe the veflels ufed in 
the fundry operations of iteeping, boiling, bucking, wafhing, 
fouring, &c. then proceed to fhew the management of each 
proceis, with fome obfervations on its effects; and, laftly, how 
to make or procure the articles neceflarily employed in this 
art, and the method of afcertaining the qualities of each, 
adding fome obfervatious on the theory of the operations. 

Buizacuine of goods, particularly cotton manufactures, 

ift, On Steeping. : 

The veffels generally ufed in bleaching are made of fuch 
wood as will not communicate any colour to the liquors 
they are to contain, and therefore deal or fir wood is pre- 
ferable to moft others. The veflelsemployed for iteeping the 
goods when received from the loom are ufually of the form A, 

Jig. 1. Plate 1. Bleaching. The goods when received from 
the weaver contaiu not only the natural colouring matter of 
the cotton, which is of an oily nature, and which prevents 
the cloth from eafily imbibing water, but alfo a fubftance 
called fowins, being a paite made of flour and water, ufed 
during the weaving, and applied with brufhes upon the 
warp, in order to give a firmnefs to the threads by glueing. 


or 


employed after the al 
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er pafting together the loofe fibres of the threads, and thus 
allowing them to pafs more freely through the reed and 
harnefs. To remove this fubftance, and to open the fibres 
of the cotton, fo as to give full effeét to the fubfequent ope- 
rations, it is proper to fleep the goods ina veffel of the 
above form in lukewarm water, till a gentle fermentation 
takes place, which will ufually be effe€ted in 24 hours. The 
cloth fhould then be taken out, and well wafhed in a current 
# clear water, which will thus feparate a confiderable quan- 
tity of filth without the expence of ufing alkaline leys ; and 
the cloth is then ready to be boiled or bucked as may be 
preferred by the bleacher. 
2d, On Boiling. 

For boiling, a copper veflel is to be preferred, and the 
goods prepared, as above mentioned, by fteeping and wath- 
ing, are put into the veffel containing hot water only, or 
warm alkaline ley ; a winch is placed over the veflel, and the 
piece goods attached to the ends of each other, are, when 
put in motion by the handle of the winch, dragged or rolled 
over it till the whole are pafled; the winch is then turned 
with a retrograde motion, and the cloth gradually thus re- 
turned back, in order that every part of each piece may be 
thoroughly impregnated with the liquor, which is raifed to 
and kept at a boiling heat, as long as it appears to extract 
any colouring matter from the cloth; the goods are then 
taken out and well wafhed in water. 

Fig. 1. Plate 1V. thews a fection of the boiling pan A, of 
copper, fet in brickwork B ; the winch C, with its handle 
Dj; E, uprights of wood, on which the winch turns; F, a 
cock to empty the pan ; G, the fire-place ; H, the afh-hole. 

The ufe of this procefs depends upon the properties 
which alkaline falts have of uniting with the oily and re- 
finous matters which are either attached to or are a con- 
flituent part of vegetable fibres, and which contain their 
colouring particles, forming with them a faponaceous mat- 
ter, foluble in water, and by that means eafily extricated 
from the cloth. 

3d, On Bucking. 

A\s this is one of the moft general operations in bleaching, 
it will be neceflary to defcribe it more particularly. Fig. 1. 
Plate 1. under the word bucking, fhews at A the form of the 
bucking tub or kier, in which the goods are to be laid; B 
is an iron boiler, in which the alkaline falts, as pot-afhes or 
pearl-afhes, are to be diffolved in boiling water; C is the fire- 
place, in which a fire is conftantly kept up; D is the afh- 
hole ; E, a cock through which the boiling ley is let out 
upon the goods clofely placed together in the bucking tub, 
A. A fufficient quantity of boiling ley is let into the buck- 
ing tub, till all the goods in the tub are thoroughly impreg- 
nated with it ; the ley liquor is then allowed to pafs by a 
cock at H into an iron veffel placed in the ground at F, and 
from thence raifed by the pump G into the iron boiler B, 
and thence returned hot again upon the cloth. This opera- 
tion is continued for feveral hours, till the ley, by the a 
ration of the colouring matter in the cloth, acquires a colour 
almoft black, avery offenfive fmell, and nearly the confiftence 
of molaffes or treacle. _ The cloth is then taken out, well 
wafhed from its impurities, and, in the old mode of bleach- 
ing, it is then laid upon the ground to be whitened by ex- 
pofure to the atmofphere, but, in the new mode of bleach- 
ing, is fubmitted to the aGtion of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, to procure a fimilar whitenefs. It may be proper here 
to notice, that the old and new methods of bleaching are yet 
much the fameas formerly, only in the fubftitution of the 
ufe of the oxygenated muniatic acid in thofe parts of the pro- 
cefs, where a long expofure to the atmofphere was formerly 
Eitine leys. 


The operation of bucking aéts ona fimilar principle to 
that of boiling, but ina much more forcible manner, as a 
greater quantity of afhes is added in. proportion to the wa- 
ter made ufe of, and more heat is received and retained in 
the large bulk of cloth placed in the bucking tub, which 
expands the fisres of the cotton, and admits the more power- 
ful action of the alkali, as is eafily demonftrated by obferving 
the very dark colour of the alkaline leys which have been 
ufed in bucking, m comparifon with thofe which have been 
employed in boiling goods. To thofe perfons who wifh for 
a full and minute account of the abforption and power of 
heat, we recommend a perufal of count Rumford’s intereft- 
ing effays on the fubject of heat. 

The black alkaline ley which remains after bucking fhould 
be preferved, as it will anfwer, after evaporating and cal- 
cining, as hereafter mentioned, to form again frelh alkaline 
falts of good quality. With a view to preferve. as much 
of the ley as poffible, it will be advifeable to wring it 
out into a tub from the cloth or yarn, after it is bucked, 
by the method fhewn in Plate IV. fig. 3. where RR are 
two {trong pots, fixed firm in the ground, S T two wring 
ing hooks, upon which the cloth U is twifted, to force 
out the liquor, by W, a winch handle, which turns the 
hook round on the poft R. ‘The two hooks are kept ata 
proper diftance from each other, one by acollar.at X, the 
other by an iron pin at Y, which runs through a hole in 
the {quare part belonging to the hook ‘I’, which fquare has 
feveral holes in it to bring this hook nearer to the hook S 
when required. 

4th, Souring. 

This procefs confifts in immerfing, for the fpace of twelve 
hours, or more, the yarn or cotton ina mixture of waterand 
fulphuric acid (vitriolic acid), well incorporated; the proper 
ftrength of which mixture is about the acidity of lemon 
juice, and is ufually dire¢ted by the tafte. ‘The four kettle 
thould be made of lead, of a form which can be heated; the 
heat of the liquor fhould not be greater than the hand can 
bear with eafe. This four kettle fhould be half funk withia 
the ground, as fhewn in Plate LV. jig. 2. where M is a fec- 
tion of the fouring veflel; N, the level of the ground; O, the 
brickwork ; P, the fire-place, which is a half circle, or arch, 
without any grate; III, a fpace filled with dry afhes, be- 
twixt the lower part of the four veffel and the brick-work, 
in order to preferve the heat of the liquor in that part of the 
veffel below the furface of the ground; K, a brick hearth, on 
which part of the fire is made: L, a catt iron plate, bending in 
the form of the four kettle, which is intended to prevent the 
fire placed on the floor at P K, from aéting upon the lead of 
the four veflel; Q, the fpace betwixt the veflel and brick- 
work, through which the fmoke goes to the chimney. 

The conftruétion of this apparatus is upon the fame prin- 
ciple as the warm vats made ufe of by the-blue dyers, the 
intent not being to make the liquor boil, but to keep it at 
adegree of heat which the hand can long and eafily bear. 
There are no grate or bars neceflary in this fire-place. as the 
coals will burn with fufficient rapidity without them. 

The goods may be put into this acid liquor either in a 
wet or dry ftate. The beft plan is to immerfe the goods 
in the evening in the acid liquor cold, let them remain co- 
vered with it all night, then.in the morning make a fire 
and bring the liquor to a blood heat, in which ftate having 
a winch over the veffel, fimilar to that reprefented at C, fig. 1. 
give the goods a few turns over it, that every part of them 
may be expofed to the ation of the liquor. | The goods 
may then be lapped round the winch to drain alittle, to pre- 
vent an unneceflary wafte of the acid liquor, and afterwards 
carried to the wafh-wheel, or river, to be well wafhed from 

the 
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the acid, fo that the cloth may he perfely taftelefs to the 
tongue. Itisa remarkable circumitance, that cloth may 
remain immerfed a very confiderable time in a {trong acid 
liquor without rotting, but that if expofed to the air or heat 
of a ftove, if a very {mall portion of acidity remains in the 
cloth, it becomes fo concentrated by heat, as to damage the 
cloth immediately ; therefore too much attention cannot be 
paid to this point. J 

The ufe ot the acid liquor above-mentioned is to diffolve 
any earthy or metallic matters inherent in the cloth, or 
which may have been communicated to it accidentally, or 
awhich it may have derived from the impurity of the alkaline 
falts ufed in the bucking or boiling. 

A confiderable quantity of the acid liquor may be pre- 
ferved by pafling the goods which have been foured through 
a tub of clean cold water, previous to wafhing them, and 
replenifhing the four kettle with this acidulated liquor, ra- 
ther than water only. 

sth, Wa/bing. 

After every operation in which acids or alkaline fubftances 
are ufed in bleaching, it is neceflary that the goods fhould 
be well wafhed in clear water ; it is therefore of the greatett 
confequence that the water of a bleach ground fhould be 
pure, and ia,confiderable quantities, fuch, for inftance, as is 
perfe@tly tran{parent, will not curdle with foap, nor yield 
any degree of blacknefs with powdered gall nuts, or, which 
is a more accurate teft, with a tin€ture of galls by infufion 
in fpirits of wine. 

Various methods have been invented for the purpofe of 
wafhing out the impurities of the articles to be bleached ; 
fuchas cleanfing them in a large current of water by fhaking 
them with the hand in the ftream, beating them on blocks of 
wood with a flat paddle, or hand bruth, beating them on a 
large flat {tone with long wooden levers, flatted underneath, 
pafling them over winches placed above veflels of water, or 
rivers, as fic. 1. and 3. Plate II. paffing them betwixt plain 
or fluted rollers, as fig. 5. and 6. putting them under fulling 
mills, or fulling ftocks, as fg. 7. or within wath-wheels, as 

Jig. 1. and 2. and by many other modes, few of which are 
equal, and perhaps none fuperior, to thofe of which engrav- 
ings are here given, for doing the bufinefs fimply, effectually, 
and with eafe to the workmen; the latter point of which is 
of confequence to be attended to, as it will be univerfally 
found in every mechanical employment, that if the leaft ad- 
‘ditional labour or care is required from the workmen, how- 
‘ever great the effects produced, prejudice or indolence will 
prevent theit doing juftice to the invention. Under thefe 
circumftances, the wafh-wheel reprefented in Plate IT. fy. 1, 
3, 4, is the beft machine for general ufe, and the leaft able 
to occafion damage to the goods. The front of the wath- 
wheel reprefented at A, fig. 1. is fuppofed to be eight feet 
diameter, exclufive of the buckets B, fhewn by dotted lines 
‘onits periphery, which give it motion from the water falling 
into them. This wheel is divided within into four parts or 
‘quarters, by the ftrone arms projecting from the fhafts D, 
to the outer circle; in each of thefe feparate quarters orboxes, 
teprefented by dotted lines, one or more pieces of goods 
which require wafhing, are put loofely folded together 
through one of the holes C, of 14 inches diameter. 

Fig. 2. fhews the back part of the faid wafh-wheel, which 
is made of folid planks, excepting a grate of {lender iron bars 
marked R, which encircles the wheel underneath the fepa- 
tation boards or bottoms of the buckets; the ufe of this 
grating isto admit within the wheel a current of clear water 
from the pipe Q. When an equal number of piece goods have 
been introduced into each of the four divifions of the wheel 
by the holes, C, &c. above mentioned, a current of clear water 
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is permitted to run thoush acock from the pipe Q, againft 
the grating R, which allows it to flow freely through inta 
the boxes, or thofe parts of the wheel which contain the 
goods ; a valve 1s then opened from the trough P, commu 
nicating with a large referveir or ftream of water, a fufficient 
quantity of which is let into the outfide buckets from the 
valve, to give the proper motion to the wafh-wheel contain- 
ing the goods. Inevery revolution of the wheel, the goods 
in each quarter of it are thrown twice, by the fimple motioa 
of the wheel, with great force againft the arms which form 
the four divifions of it ; viz. once in going down, and once 
in rifing up. ‘The ear can diftinguith by the firmnefs of the 
found when the wheel moves with proper velocity; and a 
greater or lefs quantity of water is allowed to aét upon the 
buckets till that is attained, which ufually is when the wheel 
makes 15 or 16 revolutions in a minute. During the whole 
time the wheel is in motion, the ftream of clear water from 
the pipe O flows upon the goods within the wheel im every 
direction ; and the dirty water, produced from thus wathing 
the goods, runs out of the wheels froma number of holes 
bored through the wood-work near the axle, and a few made 
in the front near the outer circle of the wheel. Fiz. 4. 
fhews an end view of the wafh-wheel, about thirty inches 
wide, with the mamner that the bucket-work is made. 

It has been found to anfwer equally well to make ufe of 
a greater number of wafh-wheels of a fmaller fize, as fix 
feet diameter and two feet wide, of which feveral may be 
put in motion at once by a large water-wheel, horfes, or a 
{team engine. 

The goods, when taken out of the wafh-wheel, are to be 
unfolded, and taken to the river to be ttreamed, or may be 
wafhed from any impurities which may remain in the folds 
by means of a winch N, fig. 1. and 3. Plate II. where fix 
pieces of cloth are reprefented in the aétion of wafhing in a 
large wooden back divided into fix partitions, to prevent 
the pieces of goods entangling with each other. Fig. 1. is 
a fide view of the operation, where the dotted lines reprefent 
the partitions which feparate the goods; I, a trundle wheel, 
which being put in motion by the cogs, H, of the wafhe 
wheel, turns the winch on its axle, which winch may at any 
time be detached from it by the handle M drawing the catch 
K from the hook, as is fhewn in the top view fig. 3. where 
alfo is explained, at the letters OOQOOOO, the manner in 
which each piece of goods is kept in its proper place on the 
winch, by the partitions above mentioned, and by angular 
{lips of wood nailed to the back and partitions. 

To affitt the drying of the goods after wafhing, they are 
ufually pafled betwixt two {mall rollers, commonly called 
{queezers, reprefented at fie. 5, where G is afolid wooden 
frame, containing two wooden rollers, each from 10 to 16 
inches long, on an iron axis, which rollers receive a proper 
preffure by means of the two fcrews T aéting on an iron bar 
V, which refts on the two ends of the axis of the top roller, as 
fhewn by the dotted lines. In proportion as the {crews prefs 
the iron bar upon the axle of the top roller, it brings that 
roller clofer in contaét with the bottom roller, and occafions 
more water to be preffed out of the cloth, which is paffed 
betwixt them loofely drawn together, fomething like a rope, 
and the goods therefore require lefs time in the fubfequent 
drying. In this plate the fqueezers are connected with the 
watfh-wheel above mentioned by a fquare iron focket, which, 
as is fhewn at F, flides occafionally upon the fquares of both 
axles. Fig. 4. fhews at S the buckets of the wafh-wheel, on 
which the water falls to give it motion ; H, the cogs round 
its axle, which work the trundle wheel I. 

Fig. 6. Plate 1. thews two views of another machine 
ufed for cleanfing cotton goods, confifting of two fluted or 
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grsoved rollers, in the fection of which a reprefents the tills, 
or bottom timbers ; 5, the two fupports or fide pieces; c, 
one of the upright pieces in which the axles of the rollers 
are placed ; dd, the two crofs pieces to fecure the frame 
work below; ¢¢, the two rollers with grooved channels 
which fit to each other ; 4, one of the levers, which, from 
a point 7, fhewn by dotted lines, prefles on the round end of 
the axle of the top roller, more or lefs, according as the 
weight £ is placed on the lever further from or nearer to the 
axis of the roller. 

In the geometrical elevation of tbe fame machine, ee fhews 
a front view of the two rollers; fg, the winch to turn it, 
with a hollow wood handle upon the iron work ; /, the axis 
of the upper roller projecting beyond the fide timber, fo as 
to admit one of the levers 4 above mentioned to prefs upon it. 

The wet goods, by being paffed backwards and forwards 
through thefe fluted rollers, which are conftruéted at a much 
Tefs expence than wafh-wheels, are confiderably cleanfed, 
but not fo perfeGily as by the wafh-wheels above men- 
tioned. 

Fig. 7. Plate YI. explains another mode of cleanfing 
goods, and is applicable to cotton, linen, or woollen gocds, 
but more generally to the two laft, as, without great care 
in its management, it is very apt to tear or damage cotton 
goods. This machinery is ufually termed falling ftocks. or 
falling hammers. N° 1. is the axle of the water-wheel, in 
which are fixed tappets at 2, to raife alternately the levers 
3, 4, furnifhed with large wooden mallets or hammer heads 
6, 8, channelled at the lower part asat 8. Thefe lever ham- 
mers or fallers, work from a pin fixed in the upright at 7 ; 
g,is a ftrong piece of timber hollowed out at 10, to receive 
the- goods to be cleanfed ; 11, a piece of timber fixed a-flant 
to keep the fallers in their proper place, and dir€% their 
motion; 12, a chain faftened to each faller, ferving b 
means of the hook 13, to fufpend the faller whilft the goods 
are put in or taken out of the cavity Io. 

When the goods to be cleanfed are placed ina loofe 
bundle in this cavity, the hammers are let down upon them, 
and put in motion alternately by the tappets 2, in rota- 
tion, which raife the levers to a certain height, and then 
quitting them, the hammer heads by their great weight, fall 
with great force on the goods in the cavity below them; and 
a current of clear water being admitted upon the goods from 
a cock above them, the dirty water runs out at a hole in the 
bottom of the cavity. The falling of the hammers gives a 
flow circular motion to the goods in the cavity, fo as to 
expofe the feveral parts in rotation to the aétion of the 
hammers. 

Having noticed the veffels made ufe of in bleaching, and 
the general nature of the feveral operations, we fhall ‘now 
proceed to mention the origin of the feveral improvements 
made in this art, and their application to pratice. 

Under the operation of {teeping, we have fhewn the method 
of removing the colouring matters not natural to the yege- 
table, but acquired in the manufacture, and which may pro- 
bably be beft done by water alone, though fometimes fome 
of the old leys, which have been previoufly yfed to other 
cloth, are employed to this purpofe. After the fteeping, 
and indeed after every application of bleaching ageuts, it 
fhould be laid down as a general rule, that the cloth or 

oods be carefully wafhed in cold water. 

In the old method of bleaching, alkalies, fuch as pearl or 
pot-afhes, were, after fteeping, applied by bucking or boil- 
ing, with alternate expofure to the atmofphere. 

Alkalies aéting fo important a part, it is neceffary to de- 
{cribe the bleachers’ mode of ufing them, which confifts in 
difloiving them in clean water, and thus forming what is 


termed an afh-ley. To which the more intelligent bleacher, 
if he does not make ufe of American pot-afh, or that of a 
fimilar quality, adds } of quicklime, whereby the athes are 
rendered cauftic, and their power materially augmented. 
But in order that no inconvenience may arife from cautticiey, 
after mixture, the whole is allowed to fettle, and from the 
pure liquor thereof the work is afterwards fupplied; the 
bleacher, in drawing it off, reducing it by the addition of 
water to the different ftrengths which the goods may require, 

The ley being prepared, the bleacher proceeds to apply 
it to the cloth by bucking or by boiling. 

In bucking, the alkaline ley is put into the boiler be- 
fore defcribéd, near to and below which is the wooden veflel 
called a kier, in which the goods are loofely and regularly 
arranged. After this, a fire is put under the bailer, and 
beginning whilft the ley is yet cold, it is made to circuiate 
through the cloth in the kier, from which it runs into the 
iron veflel placed in the ground, from this it is pumped up 
into the boiler, and again returned upon the cloth in the 
kier ; and this circulation is maintained, and the heat at the 
fame time increafed, until the ley be fo far concentrated by 
evaporation, as at laft to remain almoft wholly in the cloth. 
This is generally the operation of a day, and the cloth is 
allowed afterwards to remain thus impregnated with the 
concentrated ley until next morning. 

In boiling in alkaline leys, the mode of which has been 
before defcribed, the operation is continued from one hour 
to five or fix hours, but it is more tedions and lefs effeGtual 
than bucking, where much bufinefs is to be done. 

After bucking or boiling, the goods were, by the old 
bleaching procefs, expofed for at leafta week to the air, 
before they were again fubmitted to the aétion of alkaline 
leys, and this procefs alternately repeated many times, till 
the goods were perfe&tly white, and the goods at laft foured 
and watfhed cff. 

To explain the old method of bleaching more particularly, 
we fhall add the following procefs for bleaching linen cloth. 

Steep your raw linen cloth in a wood veflel all night, . 
then change the water, and add frefh till you perceive the 
water to be no longer difcoloured by it ;-rinfe, wring, and 
lay it on the ground, and water it if you have opportunity. 
When it has thus lain on the grafs three or four days, and is 
dry, take hold of each piece one after the other by the fel- 
vedge, and draw the cloth to you, ftill holding it in the moft 
even manner you can, until you get the further end, with the 
corners of which further end you tie the cloth very loofely in 
the middle of the folds, and fo lay it in the bucking tub, with 
the two felvedges upwards. 

Thus proceed till you have placed as much cloth in your 
tub as will cover the bottom of it, taking care not to pack _ 
the cloth fo clofe but that your ley may penetrate every part - 
equally. When you have laid the firft range of cloth in your 
tub, pour uponit as much milk-warm ley as will fufficiently: 
foak through all parts of your cloth. Then lay another range 
in the fame manner upon the firft, and pour’on more ley 
till that be foaked as the other was, and continue fo to do 
till your bucking tub be full of cloth. 

That done, you muftbegin to buck for twelve hours to- 
gether, the remainder of your ley having been put in the 
pan with a flow fire underneath. For the firft five hours the 
ley fhould not be of a boiling heat ; you mutt from time to 
time allow fome of the ley to run out of the pan upon thee 
cloth in the bucking tub ; then increafe your fire graduall 
and flowly, fo as in four hours more to ye it toa boil, 
continuing to put onthe ley, and draw it off your cloth in 
{mall quantities at a time. “When your ley begins to boil, 


you muft let it boil on for three hours, during the whole 
time- 
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time pumping your ley up to the boiler from the refervoir, 
sto which it runs from the cloth, and returning it boiling 
hot upon the cloth, fo that the hot ley may act powerfully 
and equally upon every part thereof. 

Ajter each bucking your cloth muft be laid upon the 
grate in the bleach-field for fome days. The bucking, and 
expofure on the ground, mult be repeated about ten times 
fucceflively, according to the nature of your,cloth; it fhould 
then be dried up, foured, and wathed well in clean water ; 
if the wateris rather warm, the better. 

Your two firft buckings ought to be froma ftrong cauttic 
ley of pot-afhes ; but afterwatds you fhould abate of that 
ftrength, left it fhould injure your cloth. Mild ley, or pearl- 
ath, thould be ufed for the latter buckings, as the cloth 

. becomes nearer white. 
This was the management during the fummer months ; 
- but for four months in winter bleaching was fufpended, the 
operations being periodically interrupted, and the capital of 
- the manufaéturers or proprietors of the goods locked up. 
Even during the bleaching months, their property was long 
in preparing for fale ; as cotton goods, which required from 
four to fix applications cr repetitions of alkaline leys, con- 
fumed fo many weeks in bleaching, whilit linens, which 
_ could not be bleached by lefs than from twelve to twenty 
applications, could not be brought in a marketable ftate to 
the proprietor hardly in fix months. 
Such was the itate of bleaching till Mr. Scheele, a Swede 
-and eminent chemitt, difcovered the preperties of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, procured by mixing manganefe with marine 
acid, in rendering vegetable matter white ; and M. Berth- 
ollet, the celebrated French chemift, improved this operation, 
aud actually applied its powers in bleaching cotton goods by 
interpofing its ation between the different alkaline opera- 
i tions inftead of the tedious expofure of the goods to an un- 
certain atmofphere; the fame effect being produced by im- 
-merfion of the cloth in this acid, as by laying the goods 
upon the grafs in the bleach-field, expofed to air and 
light. . 
Difcovery of and Variations in the Mode of procuring the 
Oxygenated Muriciic Acid. 

‘By the addition of vitriolic acid to common falt, an elaf- 
tic aeriform fluid, or muriatic gas, is difengaged, from 
which with water a marine acid is produced. ‘he mineral 
fubftance manganefe, or what the modern chemitts call oxyd 
of manganefe, contains what was formerly denominated 
vital air, pure air, or dephlogifticated air, but now named 
oxygen. Manganefe yields oxygen, when marine acid is 
added to it, and fubmitted to dittillation; the hquor pro- 
duced by the contact of this oxygen with water, is the oxy- 
genated marine or muriatic acid difcovered by Mr. Scheele, 
about the year 1774, when he obferved and applied its ef- 
fects in rendering colourlefs vegetable fubftances of various 
kinds, more as a matter of curiofity than ufe. 

M. Berthollet, in the year 1786, improved the procefs of 
-its preparation, applied its power to bleaching or deftroying 
the vegetable colours natural to cloth, the refult of which 
experiments he gave to the world in the year 1789; but, 
without derogating from the merit of this excellent che- 
mift, it is juftice to ftate, that, previous to any publica- 
tion by M. Berthollet, Mr. Scheele communicated to 
M. Kirwan the properties of the dephlogilticated marine 
acid in whitening vegetable fubftances, and Mr. Kirwan, 
then refiding in Newman-ftreet, London, fuggefted to Mr. 
C. Taylor, the prefent fecretary to the Society of Arts, &c. 
the probability of its ufe in bleaching ; and a whole piece of 
callico, in the ftate received from the loom, was, in the {pring 
.of 1788, actually bleached white, printed in permanent co- 


lours, and produced im the Manchefler-market ready for fale, 
having undergone all thefe operations in lefs than 43 -hours. 
by tle joint efforts of Mr. Cooper, Mr. Baker, and Mr. 
Taylor, which is perhaps the firft entire piece, either in 
France or England, that fully afcertained the real merits of 
the new mode of bleaching, and a certainty that it might be 
generally ufeful in commerce. This experiment was imme- 
diately followed by the eftablifhment of a large bleaching 
concern by Mr. Cooper, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Horridge, at 
Raikes, near Bolton, in Laneafhire, and before any confi- 
derable bleaching work was actually at work in France. 

The ingenious Mr. Watt we believe to be the firft perfon 
who fimplified the procefs of preparing the oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid, by means of a mixture of common falt and mare 
ganefe, previous to the addition of the vitriolic acid. Soon 
afterwards the operations of the bleacher were farther facil?- 
tated by the fubftitution of large and commodious ftills of 
lead, inftead of glafs veflels, and both thefe improvements 
have fince been in general ufe. - 

We fhall now proceed to mark the various treatment of 
the oxygenated muriatic acid when obtained, and the dif- 
ferent means which have been adopted to fit it for applica. 
tion in bleaching, ’ 

It having been found in the earlier ftages of diftillation, 
that common marine acid was produced ynftead of the de- 
phlogifticated or oxygenated muriatic acid; and from the 
violence of the ebullition, that manganefe itfelf was fome- 
times thrown over from the ftill, M. Berthollet had recourfe 
to an intermediate veflel, containing water, to abforb the 
marine acid gas, and ftop other impurities which might 
contaminate the oxygenated muriatic gas in its paliage 
through this veffel to the receiver. 

It gill here be neceffary to difcriminate the various modes 
in which the oxygenated muriatic gas has been treated, after 


, pafling the intermediate veffel laft mentioned. 


M1. Scheele feems generally to have operated with the acid 
in the ftate of gas; but M. Berthollet fought to condenfe it 
in water, with which he filled his receiver, or wooden veflel, 
and which water he kept agitated during the diftillation, to 
accelerate the folution or combination of the gas. 

The oxygenated muriatic acid, thus prepared, was drawn 
from the receiver into kiers, or large wooden veflels, where 
its ftrength was regulated by the addition of water; after 
which, the goods to be bleached were immerfed therein 
from fix to twelve hours, but moft frequently during the 
night ; and though thefe periods may feem fhort, they were 
fufficient to allow the cloth to become more white than 
could be done by as many days’ expofure to the atmofphere * 
and a fummer’s fun, and were then ready for a frefh appli- 
cation of the alkaline leys. 

Such was the bleaching liquor of M. Berthollet ; but it 
was found in practice yet defective, as the volatility of the 
gas occafioned its {peedy feparation from the aqueous fole- 
tion ; a decompoiition even by light alone in glafs veffels 
took place ; a rapid lofs in the ftrength of the liquor when 
expofed ; and much danger to the health of the workmen 
from its fuffocating quality ; at the fame time, that in ex- 
traéting the natural colours of the cloth, it alfo tended to 
difcharge the colours dyed in the yarn, and were along with 
the gray cotton an imperfection which precluded its ufe in 
an infinite variety of Britifh manufactures. 

Similar cireumftances probably led fome bleachers refident 
at Javelle, in France, to add a folution of cauftic alkali to 
the water in the receiver, and by this means to remedy many 
of the defeéts complained of. 

But M. Berthollet continued to recommend his procefs, 
confidering fuch fub{tance as impairing the bleaching powers; 
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an idea that was generally maintained by the chemifts, but 
contradiéted bythe bleachers, whofe experience taught them, 
that though the acid thus combined whitened with fome- 
what lefs rapidity, yet it was not eventually in an inferior 
‘extent; and the advantages of preferying the colours dyed in 
the_yarn, compelled them to have receurfe to the expenfive 
addition of pot-afhes, in preference to M. Berthollet’s 
mode. 

Here we fhall obferve, that, according to the doétrine of 
the modern chemifts, the oxygenated muriatic acid bleaches 
in confequence,of yielding to the colouring matter of the 
«loth that oxygen which, in the diftillation, the acid ab- 
forbed from the manganefe 3 or, ia the language of Stahl 
and Becher, that the dephlogifticated marine acid abforbed 
the colouring matter from the cloth, and was reltored to its 
original ftate of common marine acid, by regaining that 
phlogifton which it had, in its preparation, yielded to the 
manganefe. ; 

In the mixture of an alkali with the acid, we have noticed 
that the bad confequences arifing from its volatility have 
been correéted, and the requifite proteGtion afforded to dyed 
colours, yet ftill that its power of whitening cloth was not 
diminifhed, nor much more time taken up by the operation ; 
yet, in part from deference to M. Berthollet’s opinion, and 
in part owing to the expence of the alkali, other means to 
produce the effect were attempted. 

One of the firft of thefe, practifed by the bleachers of 
cotton-hofe, at Nottingham, was to receive the dephlogilti- 
cated muriatic gas into a {mall air-tight chamber, in the 
upper part of which the goods were fufpended from a 
frame, whilft at fome diftance below was water, fometimes 
impregnated with ley of pot-afh, and fometimes with lime- 
water, or water mixed with lime. The gas was introduced 
betwixt the fluid and the goods, amongft which it afcended 
and mixed; at the fame time, by occafionally immerfing 
the goods in the fluid below, it was fought to modify the 
action of the acid. This was effeGted by means of a pole, 
or long lever, conneéted with the frame on which the goods 
were hitened: the centre of which pole moved on a {wivel 
fixed ina hole in the partition, occafionally flopped with 
clay, and enabled a perfon to let the goods down into the 
fluid, not always however without inconvenience, which oc- 
cafioned it the name of the Bedlam Proce/s. 

Refpe@ting the above procefs it muft be obferved, that 
the acid is much more powerful or adtive in the ftate of gas 
than in any other way; and though the occafional immertion 
of the goods into the fluid below, corrected in fome degree 
its violent effects, yet the dyed colours difappeared more 
rapidly in this than in any other procefs, and the fabric 
itfelf was fometimes injured. ; 

The next procefs attempted by the bleachers, was to put 
into the receiver, filled with water, a quantity of pulverized 
lime, then the goods themfelyes, and the whole agitated 
during the admiffion of the gas; the confequence of which 
was, that the goods thus mixed with lime were partially 
coated with it; and this coating being unequal, the aétion 
of the acid upon it was irregular, leaving at the fame time 
the parts uncoated to receive the whole action of the bleach- 
ing powers; hence inequality of bleaching enfued, and an 
infurmountable difficulty in preferving the dyed colours 
of the goods to be bleached. 

Having noticed the imperfeétions of the two laft proceffes, 
we fhall obferve that lime-water, or a pure chemical! folution 
of limein water, has been fometimes fubftituted inftead of a 
folution of alkalies in the receiver, but was not, when ufed 
2 that manner, found to anfwer fo well as the alkaline fo- 
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That lime-water could produce no valuable effect beyond 
what was derived from M. Berthollet’s mode, or from iint- 
ple water, mult be evident, when it is confidered that water 
can diflolve no more than ,3,th part of its weight of lime, 
a quantity wholly infignificant in neutralizing the oxygenated 
muriatic acid for the purpofe of the bleacher; nor could pul- 
yerized lime, merely thrown into the water of the receiver, 
ferve a better purpofe, fince, from its being {pecifically 
heavier than the water, all beyond the quantity ia chemical 
folution fubfided and remained nearly ufelefs at the bottom 
of the receiver. 

It has been already mentioned, in noticing the application 
of alkaline leys in bleaching, that the more intelligent 
bleachers, in preparing their ath-leys, made ufe of quicklime 
to augment the power of the alkali, when fuch alkali was in 
a mild ftate, or, in other words, combined with fixed 
air, or, as it is now termed, carbonic acid; the at- 
traction of cauitie lime for the carbonic acid being ftronger 
than that of afhes. Hence, on cauftic lime being thrown 
into mild afh-ley, the carbonic acid, by which the afhes 
were rendered mild, abandons the alkali to combine with 
the lime, leaving the afhes in their cauttic flate. 

But, although the attraction of carbonic acid is ftronger 
for lime than for alkali, the contrary is the cafe with the oxy- 
genated muriatic acid, as 1t abandons line to combine with 
afhes, leaving the lime to precipitate. 

This obfervation is made in order to guard the ignorant 
bleacher from miftakes, who, from having mixed lime with 
his afh-ley in the receiver, in the preparation of the oxygen- 
ated marine acid, may fuppofe it acts in a fimilar manner 3 
but not a particle of lime is ated upon by the acid, whilft 
afhes remain to combine with it; the only effect of the lime 
there, being to abftraét from the afhes any fixed air they may 
cortain, and fo difpofe the alkali to abforb more of the oxy~ 
genated muriatic acid. 

Befides the proceffes above mentioned, the bleachers at- 
tempted to unite the oxygenated muriatic acid with clay; but 
as the clay has fearcely any affinity with it, the liquor thus 
made was little, if at all, fuperior to that of M. Berthollet. 

Such were the attempts made from the year 1786; and 
the oxygenated muriatic acid combined with pot-ath was in 
general ule by the bleacher until 1798, when Mr. ‘Tennant, 
of Glafgow, bya well conduéted feries of experiments, formed 
what may not impropesly be called a new era in bleaching. 

Mr. Tennant, having feen fo long a period elapte without 
any material improvement in bleaching, and the alkali, 
though an expentive ingredient, regarded by the bleacher as 
an indifpeafible article to unite with the oxygenated muria- 
tic acid in the receiver, made fome trials with the earths 
{trontites and barytes, and with fuccefs. Their folubility 
in water enabled him to combine them with a fufficient 
quantity of oxygenated muriatic acid to ferve the purofe : 
but the fearcity of ftroptites, and the difficulty of feparating 
barytes from the vitriolic acid, with which it is ufaaily found 
in combination, rendered thefe difcoveries rather objects of 
curiofity than ufe. 

Mr. Tennant had previoufly made experiments to combine 
the oxygenated muriatic acid with lime’ and Jime-water, in 
the modes above-mentioned, but found they were not ade- 
quate to the purpofes intended ; the lime in general remain- 
ing at the bottotn of the receiver uncombined with the gas, 
which was the rieceffary confequence of the lime being fpeci- 
fically heavier than the water, and the’ jas much lighter 5 
the water, by its iterpofition betwixt the two fubltances 
which ouglit to be combined, namely the oxygenated muri- 
atic gas and the lime, preventing their union. Yo bring 
the pulverized lime into’ conta& with the gas as quickly as 
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“at entered the receiver, became then the object of his atten. 
tion; and for this purpofe he found it was neceffary to keep 
the lime floating, or diffufed through the fluid, which he 
focceeded in accomplifhing by two different methods; one 
‘of which was by increafing the fpecific gravity of the water 
in the receiver, by the addition of common falt, and thus re- 
tarding the lime from fubfiding ; the other mode was by 
conftant agitation of the lime in the water in the receiver, to 
keep the lime diffufed through the fluid, during the time the 
oxygenated muriatic gas was introduced ; and by this means 
he fueceeded in uniting and retaining a much greater quan- 
tity of gas with the mixture, than by any method heretofore 
ufed, and without the addition of any afhes or alkaline fub- 
flances. 

A very material advantage was gained by this difcovery ; 
namely, that it uniformly afforded fecurity to the dyed co- 
Inurs in a fuperior degree to the alkaline ley. 

It is well known, that in the alkali of commerce, fuch as 
pot-afh or pearl-afh, a large and very irregular proportion 
of neutral falts is intermixed, which are foluble along with 
the alkali in water, thereby fo far contaminating the ley, 
that the bleacher is always uncertain whzt quaatity ‘of pure 
and active alkali it contains. In bucking or boiling cotton 
goods, the detriment from thefe neutral falts is not fo great, 
as a repetition of the procefs may compenfate for thofe ad- 
mixtures in the ley ; but in the bleaching liquor formed by 
the mixture of the oxygenated m iriatic gas with fuch ley, 
if there isa deficiency ot alkali, the uncombined oxymuriatic 
acid immediately attacks the dyed colours of the goods, ard 
difcharges them, and thus confiderable damage frequently 
occurs before the real origin of the evil is afcertained and 
corrected. The bleacher is keptin a conftant ftate of alarm 
refpeCting the quality of the afhes he makes ufe of, befides 
the great coft of their purchafe. In ufing lime for the fame 
purpofe, the expence is a mere trifle; what is not combined 
with the oxymuriatic acid precipitates, after the agitation 

_ 4s over, leaving a pure liquor free from all uncombined 
acid. : 

Simple as the combination of the lime with the oxygen- 
ated muriatic acid may now appear, yet it was a long time 
attempted in vain; but this, perhaps, will not be fuch a 
matter of furprize, when we refle&t that the French chemitts, 
whofe opinions were regarded generally as law by the com- 
mon bleachers, and whofe treatifes on the fubje& of bleach- 
ing were almoft the only accounts publifhed, confidered 
Jime as no farther ufeful in bleaching, than in abforbing the 
carbonic acid or fixed air ufually combined with alkahes or 
athes ; and thus rendering the alkaline ley more difpofed to 
unite with the oxygenated muriatic gas, when expofed to 
its contact in the receiver, to form, as itis called, the liquor 
de Javelle ; or when intended for ufe as a mere alkaline ley, 
to render its ation more powerful on the oily particles in 
the vegetable fibre, on a fimilar principle to the formation of 
foap. 

An excellent treatife on the fubje& of bleaching, in the 
Englith language, viz. “¢ The Report on Experiments made 
by order of the right honourable the truftees of the linen 
and hempen manufactures to afcertain the comparative me- 
nits of {pecimens of oxygenated muriatic bleaching liquids,” 
publifhed at Dublin in the year 1791, in claim of a bounty 
offered by the truitees, appears to convey no further know- 
ledge of the ufe of lime in bleaching at that time than in 
promoting the feparation of the carbonic acid from the leys, 
whether they were afterwards to be ufed alone, or in the 
preparation of the oxygenated muriatic acid. Mr. Rofe’s 
experiments in this report contain, however, much ufeful 
snformation, which we {hall further notice. 


The fimplicity of Mr. Tennant’s invention of retaining & 
greater quantity of the oxygenated muriatic gas, by agita- 
tion of a fufficiency of lime in the water of the receiver, 
fhould be no derogation to its real merit. In fubftituting 
lime for pot-ath, an article, not only of foreign produce, but 
expentive, he has benefited this country, to an extent almoft 
beyond conception ; it having been proved upon oath, that 
by the ufe of Mr. Tennant’s procefs, the confumption of 
alheg at a fingle bleaching-green has been reduced three thous 
fand pounds fterling in value in one year. A patent for Mr. 
‘Tennant’s invention was granted him in the year 1798; but 
as frequently happens in patent caufes, on a late trial of its 
validity, fome circumftances arofe from which the jury 
thought themfelves juitified in reverfing the patent ; we 
have therefore with confiderable pains colleéted for the 
public benefit an account of his procefs, and the moft ape 
proved mode of putting it in praétice, either on a {mall or 
an extenfive feale, as will be feen by a reference to Plate I. 
of Bleaching hereafter defcribed. 

Mr. ‘Tennant’s method of uling calcareous earth for neus 
tralizing the muriatic acid gas, and forming the oxy-muriat 
of lime employed in bleaching is as follows ; viz.—In a ree 
ceiver capable of containing one hundred and forty gallons 
wine meafure, diffolve thirty pounds of common falt, which 
appear ufeful only in giving an additional degree of fpecifie 
gravity to the water, and by that means making it eafier to 
keep the lime to be afterwards added, in fufpenfion ; when 
this falt is diflolved, add fixty pounds of finely powdered 
quicklime, and into the retort of the apparatus put thirty 
pounds of powdered manganefe, mixed up with thirty pounds 
of common falt, upon which pour thirty pounds ‘of ful- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol), previoufly diluted with its balk 
of water, and the ufual precaution of luting the veflel being 
taken, proceed to diftillation. When the gas begins to ap- 
pear, the agitation of the lime and water in the receiver 
muft commence, which fhould be continued by means of a 
wooden paddle or rake, or fimilar contrivance, without in- 
termiffion, until the materials in the retort, after heat ‘being 
employed as ufual, will not yield any more oxygenated muw 
riatic acid gas. ben the whole fhould be allowed to re- 
main at reft for two or three hours, when the clear liquor 
in the receiver, may be drawn off for ufe, and mixed with 
water in fuch proportions as may be found neceffary, previous 
to the immerfion of the goods to be bleached. 

The principal point of attention in preparing this oxygen- 
ated muriat of lime is, to obtain a complete diffufion of the 
lime through the mixture, or a mechanical fufpenfion of it in 
the water during the operation, fo that every particle of the 
lime may, by agitation, be expofed to the action of the gas, 
inftead of merely its upper furface, as had been formerly 
practifed. By the prefent means, the oxygenated muriatia 
acid gas is abforbed with eafe, and meets with a fufficient 
quantity of lime to produce a {trong folution of oxygenated 
muriat of lime, without any uncombined oxygenated muria- 
tic acid ; a thing which could not be otherwife effe&ted. The 
addition of the common falt in the receiver may even be 
omitted, without prejudice, if the agitation of the lime be 
well managed. 

Plate I. fig. 2. of Bleaching, fhews a longitudinal fetion 
of a method, which has been pra¢tifed in Ireland for diftilla- 
tion of the oxygenated muriatic acid, and the formation of 
the oxygenated muriat of lime. a, the afh-hole; 4, the fire 
under the iron pot or veffel ; c, the apeiture through which 
it is fupplied with coals; d, the entrance to the afh-hole, 
which may be provided with a ftopper of burnt clay, or 
earthen ware, to regulate the draught of the fire, by means 


of the handle fhewn by dotted lines: e, a caft-iron pot or 
vellely 
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sweffel, nearly filled with water, in which the leaden retort is 
placed ; f, a tripod of iron, on which theetort Rands; gg, 
the leaden retort, from which the gas is to be diftilled ; 4,2 
-tunne! of bent lead, though which the oil of vitriol (ful- 
*phuric acid) is to be introduced into the retort ; 7, a leaden 
cover, fitted and luted to the neck of the retort, having three 
sapertures, viz. for the introduction of the tunnel, the rod 
-of the agitater, and the tube of the condenfer ; £, the agi- 
stator, formed of a rod of iron coated with lead, having 

_ fome arms. at its lower end to itir the materials within the 
retort. At the part where the rod paffes through the coyer, 
a leaden collar or cap is foldered, to prevent the agitator 
from defcending too low ; thefe two parts are made ina co- 
nical form, to fit exa@ily, and thus prevent the efcape of the 
gas; /, a leaden tube or pipe, of three inches bore, to. con- 
du the gas into the tubulated refervoir; m, the leaden re- 
fervoir, formed upon the principle of Wolfe’s apparatus ; 
the tube, /, defcends by the frit aperture, m, to the bottom 
efthe refervoir, which is about two thirds full of water. 
‘The fmall portion of falphuric acid, which rifes in diftil- 
dation, unites with this water; the oxygerated muriatic acid, 
which traverfes this water, pafles by th> pipe, 2, into 
the receiver or condenfer, 90, which is a wooden veifel, in 
the mid{t of which is placed an agitator, p, the arms of 
which raking up the lime caufe it to combine with the gas, 
in proportion as it arifes in bubbles from the lower extremity 
of the leaden pipe, 2: 

The projeGtions of wood, 7999, fixed to the ftaves within 
the tub, counteraG the rotatory motion of the arms of the 
agitator, and thus affift the combination of the gas with the 
lime and water... The cover of this tub is fixed clofe upon 
the edge of it atr ; the cover having a groove in it to unite 
them tighter together; s,a cock to draw off the liquor, 
when fufficiently impregnated for ufe; ¢, a wooden handle 
to give motion to the agitator. The joints may be luted 
with clay, to prevent the efcape of the gas. 

. Fig. 3, and 4, fhew Mr. Tennant’s improved machinery for 
preparing the oxy-muriat of lime. The outline, A, (jig. 3.) 
is the full, made of lead, of a circular form, having a 
double flange at the top, which is filled with water, to 
prevent the gas from efcaping in that direction. B, the 
teaden cover of the ftill, having a flange on the under fide, 
which goes into the double flange of the itill, and having a 
double flange on the upper fide, which is filled with water ; 
the inner part of this double flange confifts of a fhort tube, 
which goes quite through the cover, opening by this means 
2 communication with the flill, and allowing the gas to efcape 
through the long leaden pipe inferted into it, and from 
thence into the receiver, as explained at fig. 4, where there 
is a feétion of the ftill, furnace, and receiver; a, the ftill; A, 
an iron pan in which the ftill is placed on an iron ftand; 

' this pan is then nearly filled with water; c, the fire-place; J, 
the furnace door; e, the afh-hole; /, double flange filled 
with water; g, the cover, with flanges on the upper fide 
filled with water. D, the receiver, made of wood, and lined 
with lead ; i, a double flange filled with water, the interior 
pipe communicating with the infide of the receiver, and 
bent horizontally as at £, from whence the gas iffues into 
the receiver ; /, /, two fhort pipes inferted in the top ofthe 
receiver, through which the rods of the agitators have a 
free motion; m, m, a ftopper in the top of the receiver, 
clofed when the receiver 1s at work, but fufliciently large, 
if removed, to admit a perfon into the infide to repair or 
cleanfe it, when neceflary ; x, 7, two paddles, or agitators, 
generally of a fquare form, and of a fimilar conftruction to 
the head of a churn ftaff; 0, 0, the rods of the agitators 
attached by iron pins to the lever, g, which lever has flits at 


the place of junétion, to allow the vods to rife and fall per- 
pendicularly ; f; the fulcrum or fupport of the lever; 9s, 
the lever, which, by a proper motion communicated to it, 
alternately raifes and depreffes the agitators in the receiver 5 
r, a rod connedting the lever g, with the lever s, which laft 
lever is put in motion by the wheel E; #, a balance weight 
placed at the other end of the lever; the beam fupporting 
the fulcrum of the lever- being near tbe letters. E, the 
wheel to be put in motion by water, or in aay other way, 
having acrank, u, communicating by an upright fhaft with 
the lever s. 

Tt will be found that the flanges, filled with water, pre- 
clude the neceflity of the application of any lute, and occa- 
fion the operation to be conducted ina cleaner, cheaper, 
and more expeditious mode, than formerly employed. 

To defcribe the proportions of the feveral articles ufed in 
the procefs of bleaching, would carry us far beyond the 
bounds which can be allotted in the prefent publication ; we 
fhall, therefore, give the following fhort but clear account of 
the mode we recommend to be practifed, to procure the molt 
perfeé&t and durable white on cotton goods, after their being 
taken from the weaver; which is, firft,to wet them thorough- 
ly in cold water; then to allow them to fteep in cold, or luke- 
warm water, from 12 to 36 hours, according as they are of 
a ftrong or thin fabric; then to wafh them well in clean 
cold water ; afterwards to buck or boil them in a cauitic 
alkaline ley ; then to wath the goods well in clean water, 
and afterwards immerfe them in diluted oxymuriate of lime, 
and wath them, repeating the operations of the alkaline leys, 
and the oxymuriate of lime, till the goods™re perfectly 
white ; then to pafs the goods through the diluted fulphuric 
acid liquor, wafhing them well afterwards ; lattly, to pals 
them through a weak ley of pearl-athes, or of foap, and again 
through clean water, before drying and finifhing them 5 
which finifhing of the goods confifts in ftarching,. blueing, 
rolling, or callendering them as fafhion directs, or the parti- 
cular market for which they are intended, may require. 

It is to be remarked, that the immerfion of the goods in 
the vitriolic fours, and alfo in pearl-afh, or foap Itquor, is 
neceflary at the end of the procefs, to prevent a brown hue 
which the cloths that are bleached white from the oxyge- 
nated muriatic acid, without fuch precaution, are apt to 
revert to. 

By experiments made at Rouen on cotton thread, with a 
view to afcertain whether the old or new. mode of bleaching 
was more prejudicial to the fabric, it was proved that the 
cotton thread bleached in the new mode bore, without 
breaking, confiderably more weight than that bleached in 
the old method, and was lefs injured in texture. 

In the report on experiments, made by order of the truf- 
tees of the linen and hempen manufaétures at Dublin, in the 
year 1791, witha view to afcertain the comparative merits of 
feveral {pecimens of bleaching liquids fent for their exam = 
nation, the following mode of bleaching appeared to be the 
beft for linens, and though executed on a imall fcale, will 
convey the principal neceflary information. 

May 11th, 1791. The linen was fteeped, in the ftate re+ 
ceived from the loom, into water of a heat fuflicient to bear 
the hand, and left in the veffel. 

May 16th. The linen was wafhed out of the liquor, ia 
which a pretty ftrong fermentation was obferved to have 
taken place. t 

May 17th. Finifhed making a mother-ley, which was 
made inthe following manner: three pounds and a half of 
lime were flaked, and mixed with ten gallons of water ; four- 
teen pounds of Dantzic pearl-afh were diffolved in fome of 
this water ; thea mixed the whole; when it had fettled, it 
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was filtered through a coarfe cloth, and the refiduum wafhed 
repeatedly in four gallons of water, to obtain the whole 
ftrength of the alkali; the whole fourteen gallons being 
then carefully mixed, the ley proved, by very accurate 
weighing, to contain twelve ounces of cauttic alkaline falt to 
the gallon. From this, aley was made from the work, by 
adding fix parts of water to one of the mother ley ; thus 
each gallon of the working ley contained one ounce, five 
drachms, and forty-three grains of cauttic alkali. 

The boiler being charged with this ley, the linen, which 
had been {pittle wafhed, was fteeped in it cold for one hour; 
then brought up by a very gentle heat to a fimmering boil, 
which was continued for threc hours; the cloth was then 
well wafhed out, and left in fteep for that night. 

May 18th. Wafhed out the above linen in frefh water ; 
hung it on cards in the open air, watering it feveral times 
m the dav. 

May rgth. Finding the cloth not fo well cleared as 
could be wifhed, the boiler was again charged with one of 
mother-ley, to four of water, which made the ftrength two 
ounces, three drachms, twelve graifis of cauftic alkali to the 
fallen, In this was boiled another piece of linen which had 
been fpittle wafhed as the others; and after it was boiled, 
it was well wafhed out. 

May zoth. Steeped the whole of the linens for fix hours 
in the liquid prepared with the oxymuriatic acid of the feve- 
yal claimants; afterwards wafhed them well out, and left 
them fteeping in cold water all night. 

May zift. Wathed out all the above linens, and when 
dry, boiled the whole parcel as before in one of the mother- 
leys, to five of water, containing two ounces of cauttic 
alkaline falt to the gallon ; wafhed them well out of the ley; 
and left them to fteep in pure water till Monday morning, 
the 23d inftant. 

May 24th, Steeped the linens for the fecond time in the 
oxygenated muriatic acid for fix hours ; then wafhed them 
out, and left them to fteep all night in cold water. 

May 25th. slaving charged the copper with a ley made 
from one of mother-ley, to fix of water, containing one 
ounce, five drachms, and forty-three grains of caultic alka- 
line falt to the gallon, the linens were boiled in this for the 
third time, with a very gentle fimmering heat for three 
hours ; they were then wathed out, and left to fteep. 

May 27th. Steeped all the linens for the third time fix 
hours in oxygenated muriatic acid as befure ; wafhed them 
out, and left them in water all night. 

May 28th. Immerfed all the linens which had been 
fteeped yetterday in the oxygenated muriatic acid, ina weak 
vitriolic acid for four hours; then wafhed them aut, and 
left them fteeping in cold water. 

May 29th. Wathedand dried the linen cloth which had 
been joured yefterday. 


June rt. Boiled all the linen which had been foured ina 
ftrong lather of foap. 
June zd. Soured and wafhed out all the linen which had 


been boiled in a foap lather yefterday.. This operation 
finifhed that experiment, in which the above linens were firft 
fteeped ia water; then boiled in cauftic alkaline ley, and 
fteeped in oxygenated muriatic acid alternately four times; 
then foured in vitriolic acid, foaped and foured again. 

The above experiments were made, with various others, 
by Mr. John Arbuthnot, and Mr. John Clarke ; and on the 
trials of the different fpecimens of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, the preference was given to that prepared by Mr. 
Robert Roe, of Bing’s End, on the principle of the javelle 
liquor mentioned by Mr. Bartholles, by adding a folution 
of alkali in water in the receiver, Mr. Roe’s bef prepara- 


tion, of which was made by adding thirty-eight pounds of 
quicklime to rr4lb. of pearl-afh, which made a cauftic ley 
of about nine pounds weight per gallon ; he found cauttic 
ley more fufceptible of imbibing the gas and retaining it,, 
than mild ley of equal flrength. 

From the different experiments made to bleach various. 
articles at the above time, the following inferences may be 
deduced, viz. that allowing cotton or linen, when raw from 
the loom, to ferment, by fteeping in warm water a confi- 
derable time before boiling the cloth in an alkaline ley, is. 
of confiderable fervice. 

That cloth or yarn is not mjured by fteeping for fix hours 
together in oxygenated muriatic acid. 

‘That flronge alkaline leys anfwer better than weak ones. 
at the commencement of ufing the leys, 

That the white colour of bleached cloth can be better: 
judged of wet than when dry. 

That very minute attention in excluding light and air is 
not abfolutely neceflary in bleaching with oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid. 

That purging or clearing yarn or cloth in an alkaline ley,. 
previous to iteeping in oxygenated muriatic acid, is abfo- 
lutely neceflary. 

That the bleaching liquids made from. oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid, in which alkaline falt is blended in the compoii- 
tion, require the cloth to be frequently fteeped in vitriolic 
acid ; and that the oxygenated muriatic acid made with 
water only, make move frequent boilings of the cloth in al- 
kaline leys neceffary. 

That the lofs of the cloth in weight, when bleached by 
the new method, is only one fourth, but by the old method 
one third.. 

That fteeping in warm water is infinitely better to extract 
the fowen and dirt from the raw cloths, than boiling them. 
with foap or ley immediately as they come from the loom. 

The liquors of the oxygenated muriatic acid, and alfo 
thofe made from the vitriohc acid, may be: repeatedly ufed 
without detriment, till the whole itrength is exhaufted. 

The cloth or linen, in the acid bleaching liquors, fhould: 
be moved in the liquor every hour,. that every, part may be 
equally cleared. 

It is difficult to afcertain the ftrength of the leys proper- 
for ufe ia bleaching cotton or linen, as the alkalies or afhes. 
differ fo greatly in purity, and the admixture generally 
found in them of neutral falts prevents. the hydrometer. 
from being a regular teft.. Thé common allowance for 
bleaching linens in freland, is ftated by Mr. Higgins, in his 
ingenious memoir in the Tranfactions of the Dublin Society, 
to be for fixty gallons of water, fix pounds-of barilla, or 
four pounds of pot-afh at the leaft, and moft bleachers ufe 
more than this. 

To difcover adulterated pot-afh, Mr. Higgins recommends. 
the following method. ‘The fpecimen of afhes being firit 
weighed, is digefted for a few minutes on a fand-bath, in 
twice its weight of water, in a heat of about 212-degreesy. 
and inftantly ftirred. It is then removed from the fand- 
bath, and before itis cooled to the-temperature of the at- 
mofphere, it muft be filtered through paper. When-all the 
liquor has paffed through. the filter, a{mall quantity of cold: 
water is gradually poured: upon the faline refiduum or the 
filter, in order to wafh through the whole of the alkali. 
The undiffolved falt fulphate of pot-afh (vitriolated tartar, ); 
remaining on the filter, is afterwards dried. and weighed, to. 
afcertain the quantity. 

To determine whether any common falt is fufpended in. 
the liquor which has been filtered, evaporate the clear folu- 
tion a little on a fand-bath, and_-fet it in a cold place we 24. 

ours. 
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fours; at the end of which time, any common falt it 
contains will be found cryftallized in regular cubes at the 
bottom of the veffel; pour off the clear liquor, and repeat 
the procefs, till no more cubic cryftals are produced. If it 
is defired fo be- very accurate in the analyfis, before the com- 
mon falt (muriate of foda) thus procured is weighed, fome 
muriatic acid may be poured upon it, in order to take up 
any of the pure pot-afh which may have adhered during its 
ervftallization. The muriatic acid, with fuch of the alkali 
as it has diffolved, may be then drained off and thrown away, 
and the muriate of foda dried and weighed. 

The fum of the impurities being then fubtraéted from the 
‘weight of the fpecimes, the’ quantity of the pure pot-afh 1s 
afcertained. 

To fhewn what quantity of mere alkali is contained in 
roolb. avoirdupois of feveral different alkaline falts examined 
‘by Mr. Kivwan, we fhall add the following table, publifhed 
by him in the Irifh Tranfaétions, in 1789. 


One hundred Pounds. Mineral Alkali. 


Cryftallized foda - yielded - 2olbs. 
Sweet Barilla - - - 24 
Mealy’s cunnamara kelp - = 3-437 
Do. defulphurated by fixed air - = LARA ST 
Strangford kelp - ait ys - 1.25 
One hundred Pounds. Vegetable Alkali. 
Dantzic pearl-afh - yielded - 63.33!bs. 
Clarke’s refined afh - =). 26:875 
Cafhup - - - 19-376 
Common raw Irifh weed-afhh + - 1.666 
Do. flightly calcined - - 4.666 


It is much to be regretted that, confidering the immenfe 
quantities of pure marine alkali which could be procured at 
a cheap rate from the Eaft Indies, fo little attention 
fhould be paid by the Eaft India company to an article 
‘which would be fo profitable a branch of commerce to them, 
‘and prevent a confiderable fum being paid to other nations, 
The mineral alkali procured from the Eaft Indies, is much 
purer than what is obtained from Barilla; and a prepara- 
tion exactly fimilar in appearance and quality to the Alicant 
Barilla, may be made with great advantage to the manufac- 
turer, from a mixture of the aft India mineral alkali with the 
common Scotch kelp, for the purpofes of the bleacher, the 
foap-maker, or the T'urkey-red dyer. ‘T’o fhew the import- 
ance of this objeét, the following table of the imports into 
Great Britain are annexed for feven years. 


Barilla. Pot-Athes. Pearl-A thes. 
1796 86.723 cwt. 62.829 cwt. 45.290 cwts. 
1797 §1 195 57.826 36.674 
1798 123-990 81.482 60.691 
1799 146.163 77-246 51.792 
" 18¢0 174.629 135.4-0° 45-164. 
“1801 63.210 90-523 54.835" 
1802 151.796 43.054 64.288 


When it ia contidered that 20 pounds of the mineral alkali 
brought from India in a powdery ftate, as-it ufually is, will, 
by mere folution in water, yield soolbs. of the cryftallized 
foda fold in the fiiops, it will be feen, that the purchafe of 
the mineral alkali from the Eaft India company, willbe an 
objeét well deferving the attention of the bleachers and foap- 
boilers; and far preferable to the ufe of Spanifht kelp or 
Barilla. 

Mr. Kirwan, by means of muriatic acid, precipitated the 
colouring matter from un alkaline ley, faturated with the 
colouring matter of linen-yarn, and found it to poffefs the 
following properties. When fuffered to dry for fome time 
on a filter, it afflumed a dark green colour, and felt fomewhat 


clammy, like moift clay. His obfervations in the Irifh 
Tranfactions for 1789, are as follow: 

“I took, fays he, afmall portion of it, and added to it 60 
times its weight of boiling water, but not a particle of it was 
diffolved. ‘The remainder I dried in a fand-heat ; it then 
aflumed a fhining black colours became more brittle, but 
internally remained of a greenifh yellow, and weighed one 
ounce and a half.’’ 

“ By treating eight quarts more of the faturated ley ix 
the fame manner, I obtained a further quantity of the 
greenith depofit, on which I madethe following experiments® 

it. Having digefted a portion of it in reCtified fpirits of 
wine, it communicated to it a reddifh hue, and was, ina 
great meafure, diffolved, but by the effufion of diftilled 
water, the folution became milky, and a white depofit was 
gradually formed; the black matter diffolved in the fame 
manner. 

zd. Neither the green nor the black matter was foluble in. 
oil of turpentine or Iinfeed oil, by a long continued digettion. 

gd. The black matter being placed on a red-hot irony. 
burned with a yellow flame and black fmcke, leaving a 
coaly refiduum. ; 

4th. The green matter being put into the vitriolic, marine 
and nitrous acids, communicated a brownifh tinge to the two 
former, and a greenifh to the latter, but did not feem at all- 
diminifhed. 

<¢ Hence, it appears, that the matter extracted by alkalies» 
from linen yarn, is a peculiar fort of refin, different from 
pure refins only by its infolubility in effential oils, andin 
this refpe& refembling lacs. J’ now proceeded to examine 
the powers of the different alkalies on this-fubitance, eight 
grains of it being digeited in a-folution of cryftalized mi- 
neral alkali, faturated in the temperature of 62°, inftantly 
communicated to the folution a dark brown colour; two 
meafures (each of which would contain elever penny weights 
of water),, did: not entirely diflolve this fubftance.. Two 
meafures of the mild vegetable alkali diffolved the whole.” 

«One meafure of cauttic mineral alkali,.whofe fpecific 
gravity was.1.053, diflolved nearly the whole, leaving only 
a white refiduum.’’ 

“ One meafure of cauftic vegetable alkali, whofe fpecific 
gravity was 1.039," diffolved the whole.” 

“ One meafure of liver of fulphur, whole fpecific gravity 
was.1.170,, diffolved:the whole.”’ 

“One meafure of cauttic volatile alkali diffolved alfo a 
portion of this matter.’”” 

The colouring matter of cotton is much more foluble in 
alkali, than that of linen :. hence the greater facility with 
which cotton is bleached. 

‘The theory of bleaching vegetable matter, as we have 
before obferved to have been defcribed by Mr. Delaval, 
depends on removing the colouring matters, whether natural 
or accidental, which cover their folid fibrous. parts, which. 
are the only parts endued with a reflective power. : 

Raw cotton or linen,.boiled in a_ diluted’ folution. of 
cauttic alkali, gives to the liquor a deep brown colour, and 
deftroys its caulticity ; and frefh portions of: clear ley ap- 
plied a fecond or third time, will produce. a fimilar effect, 
but in an inferior degree. If the cotton or linen be now 
plunged into the oxymuriatic acid, and allowed to remain a 
fhort time, they will beeome white; and if they are then 
plunged into an alkaline ley, the liquor will again become 
brown, and lofe its caufticity. 

On faturating either the firft or laft of the alkaline folu- 
tions with an acid, a fimilar precipitate is obtained from 
each, of a dark coloured matter, almoft infoluble in water, 
but foluble in caustic alkali, 

Hence 
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Hence it appears, that after raw cotton or linen has been 
aéted upon by alkalies for two or three times, they have no 
further efle& upon it, till the cloth comes in contaét with 
oxygen or pure air, either by immerfion in the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, or by expofure to the atmofphere ; and it is 
on account of the fpeedy ation of the acid, in comparifon 
with that of the atmofphere, that the new mode of bleach- 
ing is now generally adopted. 

M. Berthollet, and the modern chemifts fuppofe, that the 
colouring matter of linen is compofed principally of carbon 
and hydrogen ; and they conclude, that linen, bleached by 
the oxymuriatic acid, becomes yellow on this principle, that 
when the oxymuriatic acid renders linen white, a quantity of 
oxygen has combined with the colouring particles; but that 
this oxygen gradually enters into a combination with the 
hydrogen, and forms water which paffes off; that then the 
carbon becomes predominant, and the linen, in confequence, 
afflumes a yellow colour. : 

The old chemifts, on the principles of Stahl, would fay, 
that a part of the dephlogifticated marine acid, (oxymu- 
riatic acid,) after the cloth had been aéted upon by the 
alkali, abforbed fuch phlogiftic colouring matter from the 
cloth, as the alkali had no affinity for; and thus became 
diluted common marine acid, which has a great atcraction 
to cotton or linen, and, if expofed to a moderate heat, will 
aé upon the texture of the cloth, and render it of a yellow 
colour. 

We notice this circumftance in two different points of 
view, that the bleacher may be aware of the neceflity of ap- 
plying, in either cafe, a weak ley of pearl-afh, ultimately 
after the ufe of the muriatic acid, to prevent this yellownefs 
from occurring ; and alfo that the reader may comprehend 
the reafoning of Home, and other perfons who have written 
upon the fubje& of bleaching, previously to Mr. Scheele’s 
difcovery. 

To recover the pure alkali from the black coloured leys, 
which have been ufed in bleaching, and to render them 
equally proper for the fame purpofe, has been for a confider- 
able time a material obje@ in the ‘neighbourhood of Man- 
chefter, and practifed with great fuccefs. 

To effect this, the black or brown ftrong leys, which have 
beenleft after bucking linen, or cotton yarn,or zoods,or faved 
after wringing them, 1s put intoan oblong flat fhallow iron pan, 
made of plate iron, rivetted together. (See PlatelV. jig. 4, 5+) 
Under this pana fire is made, and the old leys gradually 
evaporated, till they become of a confiftence nearly refem- 
bling tar ; the matter is then put into cafks, and carried to 
the reverberatory furnace, Plate IV. fig. 6,7. where it is laded 
or poured into the cavity or bed within the furnace ; the fire 
being then made, aéts powerfully on the alkaline mafs ; 
gradually dries the water left amongft it ; then acts on tke 
colouring matter the ley has abftracted from the cloth, which 
is partly diffipated in a black, offenfive fmoke, and partly 
deftroyed by combuftion ; the calcination of the athes is 
affifted from time to time, by raking them up with a long 
iron rod, in order to expofe frefh furfaces to the flame ; the 
heat is continued and increafed till the inflammable matter 
amongtt the alkali is diffipated, and the afhes brought to'a 
perfeG fluid itate; they are then let out by an aperture in 
the fide of the furnace, into an old iron pot put into the 
ground, and when cold, broken into {mall pieces for ufe, 
being frequently in a purerftate than when firft imported. 

Fig. 4. Plate lV. isa fection of the evaporating pan for 
the wafte leys, where A reprefents a flat iron pan, of an 
oblong {quare form, about fix inches deep, and of a fize pro- 
portionate to the quantity of leys to be evaporated ; B, the 
fire-place ; C, the afh-hole; D, the flue im which the fire 


acts under the pan; E. the chimney for the {moke ; F, the 
brick work. , 

Fig. 5. Plite Visa bird’s eye view of the fame evapora- 
ting pan, which is made of plates of beaten iron rivetted 
together, as fhewn in the plan; the fire-place underneath 
itis marked by dotted lines at B, and the chimney flue 
at E. ; 

fig. 6. Plaie TV. reprefents a longitudinal fection of the 
reverberatory furaace ufed in the preparation of afhes, or 
folid alkaline falts from the old leys after evaporation, to a 
proper confiftence; athe brick work; 4, the afh-hole; c, 
a channel, or paflage under the furnace, to admit a free 
current of air; d, the fire-grate; ¢, the fire-place ; f, the 
inner part of the furnace; g, the bed of fire proof brick, 
on which the matter is calcined; 4, the alkaline ley to be 
calcined ; 7, a door through which the ley is introduced by 
an iron ladle into the furnace, and through which door the 
matter, during calcination, is ftirred from time to time; 4, 
the paflage tor the {moke, or chimney, which chimney 
fhould be from 20 to 30 feet high; /, the upper part of the 
furnace, arched like an-oven ; f, the feparation wall between 
the fire and matter to be fluxed or calcined. 

Fig. 7. Plate \V. veprefents the upper plan of the furnace, 
of which fg. 6. is a fection; a,.the outer walls; 4, the 
afh-hole and draught-hole ; e, the iron grate of the fire- 
place; g,.the bafon in which the leys are calcined; m, the 
door through which foffil coal is thrown into the fire-place 5 
#, an iron tube through which the afhes in fufion flow out 
of the furnace when f{ufliciently calcined; 0, an iron pot 
into which the melted afhes flow, and where they are fuffered 
to cool; 4, a wall of fire-brick between the fire-place and 
bafon, over which wall the fire paffes; r, the fleps leading 
down to the afh-hole. 

It is neceflary to remark, that all the interior part of the 
reverberatory furnace fhould be made of Welfh brick, os 
fuch as will withftand the ation of a ftrong fire ; the whole 
building fhould be well bonad together by iron bars, or 
cramps. If fo conitruéed, it will laft for feveral years ; and 
when it then wants repair, the afhes, which will be found 
aceumulated in she interftices of the brick-work, will defray 
the expence of fuch repairs. 

Having fhewn the methods generally ufed in bleaching 
[nen and cotton, we fhall notice a procefs lately difcovered by 
Mr. W. Higginsof Dublin, for ufing the fulphuret of lime, as 
a fubftitute for pot-afh in bleaching. The fulphuret is pre-' 
pared in the manner following, viz. fulphur or brimftone in 
fine powder, four pounds; lime well flaked and fifted, 
twenty pounds; water fixteen gallons; thefe are all to be 
well mixed, and boiled for about half an hour in an iron 
veffel, ftirring them brifkly from time to time. _ Soon after 
the agitation of boiling is over, the folution of fulphuret of 
lime clears, and may be drawn off free from the precipitate, 
which is confiderable, and which refts upon the bottom of 
the boiler. The liquor, in this ftate, is nearly of the colour 
of {mall beer, but not quite fo tranfparent. 

Sixteen gallons of water are afterwards to be poured upon 
the remaining precipitate in the boiler, in order to feparate 
the whole of the fulphuret from it ; the matter is then well 
agitated, and muft, when fettled, be drawn off, and mixed 
with the firft liquor; to thefe again thirty-three gallons more 
of water may be addéd, which reduce the liquor to a proper 
ftandard for fteeping the cloth. j 

Though either lime or fulphur, feparately, is very little 
foluble in water, yet this fulphuret of lime is highly 
foluble. 

This preparation has been applied, in the following manner, ~ 
to the bleaching of linen in Ireland. ‘ 

4 The 
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The linen, as it comes from the loom, is changed with 
the weaver’s paite or drefiing, to difcharge which, the linen 
mutt be fteeped in water for about 48 hours, and afterwards 
taken out and well wathed ; in order to feparate the refinous 
Matter inherent .in the vegetable bre, the linen muft then 

be fteeped in the cold folution of-fulphuret of lime (pre- 
pared as above), for about 12 or 18 hours; then taken out 
and well wafhed; when dry, it 1s to be iteeped in the oxy- 
muriate of lime, prepared by Mr. Tennant’s procefs, for 

_12 or 14 hours, and then wafhed and dried. - This procefs 
is to be repeated by fix alternate immerfions in each liquor, 
which are fufficient to whiten the linen. ¥ 

Though we mutt confefs, that we have fome doubts 
refpecting the application of fulphuret of lime to fuperfede 
the ufe of afhes, in bleaching gocds intended to remain per- 
feGtly white, yet we think it incumbent upon us to ftate, 
that for goods previoufly bleached for dyeing, it pofleffes 
advantages over thofe where alkalies have been ufed, and 
which has been attually proved above 30 years ago, by the 

ractice of Mr. Peter Henry Otterfen, communicated by 

im to the late Mr. John Wilfon, of Aiafworth, near Man- 
-chefter. Mr. Wilfon’s memory deferves every mark of 
refpect from the cotton manufacturers of England, for his 
humerous improvements in the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finifhing of cotton goods. 

For the uie of private families, where the linen is dirtied 
by perfpiration or greafe, jt will be of great fervice towards 
rendering it white, to iteep it for fome time in a clear liquor, 
made by mixing one quart of quicklime in ten gallons of 
water, letting the mixture ftand 24 hours, and then ufing 
the clear water drawn from the lime. After the linen has 
been fleeped in this liquor, it fhould be wafhed as ufual, but 
will require much lefs foap to be ufed. 

Cotton goods, after bleaching, were formerly dried in the 
open air, on frames or tenter-rails, or on rails in covered 
buildings, orin large rooms or itoves heated for the purpofe, 
all which modes were attended with great delay and dif- 

, advantages. : 

Thefe difficulties were removed in 1797 by an apparatus, 
fimple in its conitruétion, eafily managed, and of fingular 
ufe in facilitating the procefs of the bleacher. For this 


ufeful invention the public are indebted to, John Burns, efq. : 


of Paifley. 

By this difcovery the bleacher can ere&t a drying machine, 
equally ufeful at all feafons, and in all weathers, at lefs than 
one-tenth of the expence of former conftru€tions, for doing 
bufinefs to the fame extent. There is no rifk of damage 
frem wind or rain, lefs chance of injury from fervants, 
owing to the fimple manner in which the goods are prepared. 
They receive a fine glofs during the procefs of drying, the 
colour is as well preferved as if dried in the open air, and 
they cannot be injured by the heat. 

A contrivance fo obvioufly beneficial and complete, was 
foon introduced into general pratice in the welt of Scot- 
Jand ; and fo undoubted were the claims of the above gen- 
tleman to the originality of invention, that.the bleachers in 
the neighbourhood prefented him with a handfome donation 
of filver plate, fuitably infcribed, in teftimony of their fenfe 
of his merit, and. as fome reward for communicating his plan 
to the public. 

We are more particular in noticing this circumftance, as 
fome other perfons have fubfequently taken out a patent for 
the fame principle, with a little variation in the conftruétion of 
the machine, but which alteration has not been found to 
anfwer the purpofe as expected. We fhall therefore now 
more particularly defcribe Mr. Burns’s apparatus for drying. 


Fig. 1. Plate 111. Ais the boiler or {team veffel ; B, the 


Safety valve ; 


C, the hollow leaden pipe which conveys the 
fteam from the boiler to the rollers; D, a brafs cock hol- 
lowed to receive the pivot of the roller, reprefented in jig. 25 
one of which cocks is fixed to the pipe under each roller, 


sand by opening which the fteam is admitted into the roller ; 


one of 


which, next to D, has the cloth upon it in the operation of 
drying ; FFF, the wood frame in which the machinery 18 
placed; GGG, the fupporters of the leaden {tean»pipe, and 
of the trough HH, which trough is 15 inches broad at tops 
to receive the water formed by the condenfed fteam as & 
drops from the bottom of the rollers, E, and to conduct it to 
I, a {mall pipe extending from the trough, H, to the funnel, 
K, which funnel has its lower pipe reaching to within eight 
inches of the bottom of the boiler, to prevent the fteam from 
iffuing out at its mouth, and which funnel keeps the boiler 
fupplied with water to its proper height, or thews when any 
is wanted, as the fteam would arife through it if water flaould 
be wanting in the boiler. 

Fig. 2. Plate 111. fhews one of the rollers feparate from 
the frame. It is ufually five feet long, one foot in diameters 
and made of double tinned fheet iron, and hollow in the 
middle, for containing the fteam ; a is the lower pivot of the 
roller, which is an open tube at the end for receiving the 
{team conveyed through it from the cock. This pivot rifes 
a foot within the roller, at the under part of the roller ; at d 
isafmall hole for allowing the condenfed fteam to drop into 
the trough placed below it as above-mentioned ; 8, the other 
pivot or axis of the roller, which is faitened to the top bar 


E reprefents twelve rollers placed upon the cocks, 


of the frame by a latch, as reprefented in fig. T.3.¢. a TOW 
of teeth fixed iuto a fmall flip of tinned fheet iron, foldered 


to the roller, and thereby elevated to prevent the teeth 
from tearing the cloth. _ : 3 

Fig. 3. Plate 111..a machine about three feet in height, 
for the purpofe of lapping the cloth upon the rollers. A; 
the box in which the cloth is firft laid; B, the farthett 
wooden roller, over which the cloth paffes from A, and 
from thence under the wooden roller C, to the tin roller D, 
on which it is lapped by turning it with the handle E ; 
F, the cloth pafling under the roller C, to the tin roller D; 
on which, when it is lapped, it is ready to be carried and 
placed in the drying machine; G, a weight hung from the 
projection in the frame at H, over the roller B, to keep the 
cloth fufficiently tight as it paffes from the box A, over that 
roller to be lapped on the drying roller D. é 

Fig. 4. Plate L111. thews another method of lapping the 
cloth on the tin roller, previous to its being dried. A, a 
perpendicular frame, in the front of which is placed the tin 
roller B, with a handle for turning it at C; the cloth D 
extends from the roller B over the wooden roller E, in a 
fiame F to G, where its other end is attached by a wire run 
acrofs it to fome wrapper or linen cloth, faltened to a board 
H, fixed below the roller B. LL are upright potts fixed 
to the outer fide of the bottom frame KK, having wooden 
pegs NN inthem, onthe fide neareft the tin roller B. Rails 
or rods are laid acrofs from thefe to fimilar pegs oppofite, to 
prevent the cloth touching the ground when it is adjufting 
in the beginning of the operation, and the number of thefe 
pofts neceflary, therefore, are in proportion to the length 
of the cloth. 

At the commencement of lapping the cloth on the tin 
roller B, the frame F, moveable on {mall rollers IT, running 
in grooves on the frame KK, is drawn fo far back, that when 
the cloth is faftened to the wrapper G, one half of the piece 
reaches to the roller F, the other half pafled over that roller, 
reaches to the tin roller B, to which.it is then to be fattened. 


On turning the handle C, the cloth is gradually lapped jee 
the 
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the roller B, the moveable frame F being drawn forward by 
the cloth ; for as the cloth is lapped on the roller B, the 
frame F is drawn towards it betwixt the uprights ean 
by means of a projecting wood forming an inclined plane fixed 
at M, on each fide, near the top of the frame F, the rails O 
are raifed off the pegs NN, and carried forward on the part 
M of the frame F, without impeding its progrefs to the tin 
roller B, till the wrapper G, to which the cloth is faftened. 
paffes over the roller, and the wire at G, which attaches it 
to the cloth, is withdrawn, leaving the whole of the cloth 
.to be dried on the +tin roller B, which roller is then taken 
out and placed in the drying frame. 

To afcertain the iirength of the oxygenated muriatic acid 
ufed by the bleachers in France, Monf. Deferoizilles made 
ufe of a folution of indigo in the vitriolic acid, for which pur- 
pole he takes one part of finely pulverized Guatimala indigo, 
and eight parts of concentrated vitriolic acid, which mixture 
fhould be put in a glats veliel, and kept ofa gentle heat by 

Atanding near the fire or in warm water all night, and repeat- 
edly ftirred with a glafs rod ortube. When the folution is 
complete, it is diluted with a thoufand parts of water. One 
_meature of this folution is put into a graduated tube of clafs, 
and oxygenated liquor is added, until the colour of the 
indigo is completely deftroyed, and: the ftrength of the 
oxygenated liquor is afcertained by its power in difcharging 
the colour. ne 

Mr. Rofe has recommended a method which is better 
adapted for general ufe; which is, « to have {mall meafures 
properly proportioned to each other, and when the liquid is 
{trong, to prevent wafte of the indigo liquor prepared as 
above, and a tedious repetition of meatures, let a fmall mea- 
fure of the liquor to be tried be put into a meafure contain- 
ing 24 of the fame meafures of water (it then becomes di- 
luted to a twenty-fifth part); to a meafure of this diluted 
liquor add as many meafures of the blue teft as it will dif 
charge, which multiplied by 25, gives its whole flrength. 
It willbe proper to have a meafure of five for the fake of 
difpatch, in adding the blue teft liquor. . It is neceffary that 
the experimenter fhould fit low enough to view his meafures 
horizontally, in order that they may not be overfilled, other- 
wife he may be deceived. 

Great care fhould be taken in the choice of the indigo and 
the vitriolic acid employed, for unlefs the indigo is of the 
Guatimala kind, or beft Fait India, and the vitriolic acid 
highly concentrated and pure, the colour produced will be 
a greenith brown, inftead of a bright blue. 

Mr. Chaptal has employed the oxygenated muriatic acid 
to the purpofe of bleaching paper, both by applying it to 
the rags before worked down, and to the pulp or pate ; he 
alfo reftored the white to prints difcoloured by time, by 
immerfing them in the oxygenated muriatic acid liquor, or 
expofing them to the ation of its vapour. And feveral 
patents have been granted in this kingdom for bleaching 
pulp or paper, amongfl which Meffrs. Clement and George 
I aylor, of Maidftone, in Kent, have obtained one for bleach- 
ang the pulp, by inclofing it witha liquor of oxygenated 
muriate of pot-ath, ina veffel refembling a churn, eight feet 
diameter at the great end, three feet four inches diameter at 
the little end, and two fect ten inches in the clear. This 
veflel revolves upon an axis at each end, and the pulp, by this 
motion, and projecting parts within the veffel, is conftantly 
exvofing freth furfaces to the liquor, till the whole pulp is 
fufficiently whitened. 

Mr. Bige, of iping, in Suffex, has fince obtained a patent 
for bleaching paper, and reftoring to whitenefs damaged or 
mildewed paper, by expofing in clofe wooden veffels paper, 
an quantities of fix oreight fheets together, on wooden frames 


= 


placed at fmall diftances from each other, to the action of 
oxygenated muriatic gas, and after the paper is taken cut, 
prefled, and dried, previous to its being fized, wetting it in 
a folution of alum water, : 

Another method he propofes, is by wetting and foaking 
the paper in oxygenated muriatic acid liquor, till it is pro- 
perly bleached; after which it fhould be well preffed 
and dried, and wet out in the alum water, as in the other 
procefs. i 

A patent has likewife been granted to Mr. Elias Carpenter, 
of Bermondfey, London, for a method of bleaching paper 
inthe water leaf or fheet, and fizing it without drying; he 
ufes for this purpoie a ftout deal box or cafe, which muft be 
carefully clofed, and capable of confining water or fteam 
within this. ‘The paper to be bleached is to be hung on 
{trips of glafs, about 15 inches long’, placed in grooves within 
the box, about four fheets on each {trip ; the paper is taken 
for this purpofe when preffed in the packs in its wet ftate, and 
when the box is filled and clofed, it is expofed to the action 
of oxygenated muriatic gas for eight or ten hours, and when 
fufficiently bleached, fized with a preparation made from 
one hundred weight of pieces of {kins boiled in water and 
ftrained, then fourteen pounds of alum, feven pounds of white 
vitriol, and one pound of gum arabic added; thefe ingredients 
will make fize enough for about 50 reams of foolfcap paper ; 
the paper when fized and preffed, is finifhed in the ufual way. 
To prevent the noxious qualities of the gas to the workmen, 
he direéts a folution of pot-afh in water to be: placed at the 
bottom of the bleaching box, to abforb the elaftic vapours 
which would otherwife affe& them on opening the box. 

Mr. Tennant of Glafgow, fubfequent to the patent granted 
him for his bleaching liquid, has obtained a patent for pre- 
paring the qxygenated muriate of lime in a dry form, by 
which means bleachers may be cheaply and conveniently 
fupplied with it by him, and fave much of the trouble, 
expence, and hazard which attend the preparation of the 
former bleaching liquor. 

To bleach filk from its natural gummy ftate, whether in 
fkain or manufactured, it fhould be put into a thin linen bag, 
and thrown into a veffcl of boiling water in which good 
white foap has been diffolved; the tilk fhould boil two or 
three hours in this liquor, and the bag of filk frequently 
prefled with a ftick, and turned, fo that the gummy matter 
may feparate from it, and rife to the fittface of the liquor, 
from whence it fhould be fkimmed off, and thrown away ; 
the bag fhould then be taken out, and if it contains filk 
goods, they fhould be well wafhed in clean cold water, 
to prepare them for printing or dyeing; but if the bag con- 
tains fialk in the fkam, after it has been well wafhed in clean 
water, beaten, and flightly wrung, it may be put the fecond 
time into the copper veflel, filled with cold water mixed 
with foap, and a little indigo blue, if you with it tinged a 
little of the blueifh hue. 

The filk, when taken out of the fecond water, fhould be 
wrung hard with a wooden peg, to prefs out all the liqnor ; 
then fhaked, to feparate the threads; then fufpended on 
poles, in aclofe room or ftove where fulphur is burnt, whic 
improves the whitenefs of the filk. : 

Woollen cloths or ftuffs may be bleached and made white 
by foap and water; by the vapour of fulphur; or by chalk, 
indigo, and fulphuric vapour. In the firlt cafe, after the 
ituffs have been cleaned at the fulling mill, they are again 
worked in warmifh foap and water, to render them whiter, 
and afterwards wafhed in clear water and dried; in this 
{tate they are fit for dyeing any light colours. 

To dettroy or remove the reddifh hue arifing from boiling 
printed cottons in madder decoétions, which prevents the _ 
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rinted colours appearing to advantage, the goods are 
ufually boiled for fome time in bran and water, and then ex- 
pofed to the air, by laying them on the grafs, and throwing 
upon them clear water from time totime. Mr. Grimfhaw, 
in the year £796, obtained a patent for clearing printed goods 
coming from the madder copper, by ufing the grains after 
brewing malt liquors, initead of bran; the plan he recom- 
mends is, that the grains fhould be previoufly four, and that 
three or four bufhels thereof, more or lefs, according to the 
colour of the cloth, fhould be put intoa copper of hot water, 
containing 200 gallons or upwards, and four or five: pieces 
of the printed cotton goods then immerfed: therein, and 
worked over a winch backwards and forwards, for ten 
or fifteen minutes; the pieces are then taken out of 
the copper, and well wafhed in clear water, aud laid ftraight 
upon the ground for two or three days, till the parts which 
fhould be white become clear. The fame liquor, with the 
addition of a few grains, will ferve to clear other printed 
goods, till the whole number wanted to be cleared have 
been completed ; a fufficient quantity of clear water being 
added to replenifh what has been abforbed by the goods, 
or evaporated in boiling. After either of the operations 
above-mentioned, the immerfion of the printed goods in 
dilute oxygenated acid, will anfwer the purpofe of the ex- 
pofure to the air. ; 

Breacuine of Baoksy Prints, and Paper. See Booxs, 
&c. and BrracHinG ; /upra. 

Breacuine of Hair. See Harr. 

BreacuinG of Wax. See Wax. 

BLEAK, in /chthyology, the Englifh name of Cyprinus 
Acsurnus, a {pecies diftinguifhed from the other fifhes of 
its genus by having twenty rays in the anal fin. 

Lhe bleak is avery abundant fifh in many of the Englith 
rivers, and in thofe of the northern countries of Europe in 

eneral. ‘The fleth is infome efteem; but it is chiefly taken 
Er the fake of the beautiful filvery fcales, which artifts 
make ufe of in the manufactory of artificial pearl. The 
credit of this invention is claimed by the French; and it is 
faid that they have arrived at fuch a degree of perfection in 
this art, that, independent of the plain filvery hue of the 
beads in common, they can vary the colour to blue, greeny 
or any other vivid tint they may defire. The procefs is very 
fhort ; the fcales are {craped off, wafhed, and then reduced 
teafine powder; this is diluted with water, and introduced 
into a thin bubble of glafs, where it forms an internal coat- 
ing; the cavity is then filled with wax, through which a 
hole is bored, and the bead is finifhed. 

Gmelin {peaks of this fpecies being from four to ten 
inches in length; but thefe do not commonly exceed fix 
inches. This fifh is infefted in the fummer-time with a crea- 
ture of the vermes tribe, that lives in the inteftines, and 
which oftentimes increafes to {uch a vafk fize as to occafion 
the death of the bleak. Fithes fo infefted rife to the furface 
of the water, where they leap and tumble about in the 
greateft agonies, and in that itate are well known to the 
fifhermen by the name of mad bleaks. The white bait taken 
in the Thames at Blackwall and Greenwich, in the month 
of July, is believed to be the fry of this fpecies. Vide Do- 
nov. Brit. Fifhes, pl. 18. 

BLEB, a {mall blitter, or bubble. 

Naturaliits have obferved {mall purple blebs on all the 
plants of the Aypericum kind. Phil. Tranf. N° 224. Thick 
pieces of glafs, fit for large optic glaffes, are rarely to be 
had without blebs. Ibid. N° 4. 

BLECHINGLEY, or Brercuincrey,in Geography,an 
ancient but {mall borough town of Surrey,in England; has had 
the privilege of returning members to parliament from time 
immemorial. The right of voting is vefted in burgage tenure; 
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and the lord of the manor’s bailiff was the returning officer 
till 1723, when, by a refolution of the houfe of commons, he 
was deprived of that office ; and the borough has now the 
fingularity of fending two members to parliament, without a 
eer conttable, or any other legal returning officer. Sir Ro- 
ert Clayton is the proprietor of the borough, and has confe~ 
quently the power of appointing the repreientatives. The 
town occupies the fummit and fide of a hill, and commands 
fome fine and extenfive profpeéts into Kent, Hamphhire, &c. 
Here was formerly a caitle, which is nearly obliterated, and 
its {cite is overgrown with coppice wood. An alms-houfe 
and free fchool are the only charitable foundations of this 
place. The church is large and handfome ; but its {pire 
was Ceftroyed by lightning in 1606, at which time the bells 
were melted by the electric fire. Fuller’s earth and a {pe- 
cies of iron-ftone are obtained in the vicinity of this town. 
Blechingley is 21 miles fouth from London. ‘The town and 
{uburbs within the parifh, contain 156 houfes, and 1344 in- 
habitants, F 
BLECHNUM, in Botany. Lin. gen. n. 1175. Reich. 
1292. Schreb. 1627. Clafs Cryptogamia Filices, or ferns. 
Gen. Char. Fru@ifications difpofed in two lines, ap- 
proaching to the rib of the frond, and parallel. £ 
Species, 1. B. occidentale, South American B. © Fronds 
pinnate; pinnas lanceolate, oppofite, emarginate at the 
bafe.”” ‘This {pecies rifes by a fimple undivided {talk to the 
height of 13 or 18 inches; leaves long and narrow ; many 
pinnas, with two {mall auricles at the bafe. A native of 
the Weit India iflands, and the continent of South America. 
Introduced here about 1777. 2. B. orientale, Chinefe B. 
“¢ Fronds pinnate ; pinnas linear, alternate.’? Frond three 
feet long; ftipe covered at the bafe before, with large grey 
briftles ; the anterior fide fcored with ‘three longitudinal 
grooves; leaflets linear-lanceolate, feffile, f{mooth, entire, 
{treaked at an acute angle, the length of the finger. 
Found in China by Otbeck, and alfo in the Society ifles. 
3. B. auftrale, Cape B. “ Fronds pinnate ; pinnas fub- 
feffile, cordate-lanceolate, quite entire, the loweft oppofite.”” 
Stipes a foot long, green; fronds entire, about the edge 
rugged ; the barren ones with broader pinnas, truncate at 
the bafe ; the fertile, with lanceolate pinnas, heart-fhaped 
at the bafe ; having two lines of frutification, longitudinal, 
and diftant both from the edge and rib. A native ‘of the 
cape of Good Hope. Introduced here, in 1774, by Mr. F. 
Maffon. 4. B. virginicum, Virginian B.  * Fronds pin- 
nate ; pinnas multifid.’’ Having the ftature of polypodium 
filix mas or male fern; frond {mooth ; pinnas lanceolate, feffile, 
femipinnatifid, acute; divifions obtufe, quite entire. A native 
of Virginiaand Carolina. Cultivated, in 1774, by Dr. John 
Yothergill. 5. B. japonicum, Japonefe B. « Frond bipin- 
natifid; pinnules ovate, obtufe, ferrated.’”’ Stipe convex at 
the back and fmooth, before flat and ftreaked; the whole 
fmooth, flexuofe, equal; pinnas oblong, acute, pinnatifid ; 
the lower fubpetioled, the upper feffile; differing from the 
orientale in having an ereét frond and blunt pinnules. A na- 
tive of Japan. 6. B. radicans, rooted-leaved B. “ Fronds 
bipinnate ; pinnas lanceolate, crenulated ; the lines of fructi- 
fication interrupted.”? Frond footing; pinnas feffile, flightly 
concurrent at the bafe, ferrate with a very fine callus, acu- 
minate, more veined beneath; the line of fruétification is 
next the nerve, but interrupted as it were by long 
points. A native of Virginia and Madeira, where it was 
obferved by Koenig. Introduced, in 1779, by Mr. F. Maffon. 
Propagation and Culture. "The fourth {pecies alone will 
abide the open air in-England ; the firft muit be kept in the 
bark ftove; the reft require only the protection of the dry 
ftove, or confervatory ; they are increafed by parting the 
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BLEDSOE Liex, in Geography, lies ivi the flate of Tex ify, the feat of tlie pain and inflammationsto be in the righk 
neffee, in America, 32 miles from Big Salt Lick garrifon, fide, thofe fymptoms will be as fpeedily removed by taking 
and 36 from Nafhville. x away in the whole thirty ounces of blood at three different 

BLEEDA, or Brin, in Geography, a town of Africa; times from'the left-aim) as they would be, if the fame quan 
in the kingdom of Algiers, and province of Titeri, is poe gael were taken away from the right arm, in the fame 
in the interior of the country, over-again{ft thegmouth of the _ number of times,“and from orifices equally large ; becaufe 
Ma-Saffran, at five leagues diftance, under the fhade of a’ im both cafes there ts‘the fame quantity abitracted from the 
ridg€ of mountains, forming a part of mount Atlas. Ttis whole'mais of blood, and confequently from the quantity 
aout a mile in circuit, encompaffed bya wall chiefly of mud circulating through the lungs, and their invefting mem- 
perforated by hornets, and tolerably’ populous, but with- branes; whence the general and /ocal effets in both cafes 
out much trade} fome of the houfes are flat-roofed, and others’ are ultimately the fame. Hence the futility of the doGrine 
tiled ; it is well-watered, as a branch of an adjacent rivulet’ of Revulfon, about which fuch warm difputes were at one 
may be conduéted through every houfe and garden, and it time carried on. 
is furrounded by very fruitful gardens and plantations. As Hitherto we have merely hinted at the general efeds pro- 
Bleeda and Medea (fee-Mepra) lie nearly in the fame duced upon the fyftem by blood-letting. It will now be 
meridian, and are fituated at a proper diitaice from the’ expeted that we fhotld f{pecify what they are. The firft 
Hamam Mereega, the Aque'Calidz Colonia of the ancients, and’ moft obvious effect is upon the heart and arteries. The 
and as their modern and ancient names refemble oné ano- bloodis to themva itimulus ; confequently, by withdrawing: 
ther, Dr. Shaw fuppofes that we may take one for’the’ a quantity of that‘ fiuid from them, we withdraw a propor- 
Bida Colonia, and the other for the Lamida of Ptolemy. tionate quantity of fimulus, and bring’ down their action fo 
That part of mount Atlas which lies between thefe towns, _ much nearer to their natural ftandard. The abforbents par= 
and reaches as far as mount Jurjura, is inhabited by numé- ticipate in this change; whence a lefs impeded exhalation. 
rous clans of Kabyles ; few of which, from their rugged’ takesplace. At the fame time a diminution of the animal 
fituation, have been made tributary to the Algerines.. The heat fueceeds. But’ the cerebral fyitem and the vafcular: 
Beni Sala and Haleel overlook’ Bleeda, and the rich plains of- fy{tem are fo intimately connected, that the one cannot be 
Mettijah; whilft the Beni Selim and Haleefa fometimes materially affected without producinga correfponding*effect 
defcend into the pafture ground, near the banks of the upon theother. This is proved by the deliquititn. and con- 
Bifhbeth, or river of fennel, of which a great quantity grows vulfions which fucceed-to fudden and profufe hemorrhages. 
on its banks. Shaw’s Travels, p. 36. Thus it appears that the beneficial effects of blood-letting, 

BLEEDING, or Broop-rerrine, in Medicine, afpe- ii the difordérs to which it is applicable, are not owing 
cies of evacuation frequently reforted to, as a principal re- merely to the abftraétion of a quantity of. the circulating 
medy in inflammatory affections, fuch ‘as pleurify, peri- mafs, and confequent abatement of aétivity in the fangui- 
pheumony, phrenitis, quinfey, enteritis, acute rheumatifm,  ferous veffels ; but alfo to the abftraétion of a quantity of 
&c. 3 and in diforders accompanied with plethora, fuch as the fuperfluous Animal Heat, and to the impreffions at 
mania, apoplexy, &c. See thefe difeafes feparately. Inall the fame time made upon the lymphatic veffels, and finally: 
thefe cafes, the earlier this remedy is employed the better, upon the fy{tem of brain and nerves. 
and efpecially in thofe inflammatory diforders, fuch as phre- From this view of a remedy fo powerful and fo extenfive 
nitis and peripneumony, where, from the great vafcularity’ in its operation, it is eafy to perceive what mifchievous’ and 
of the part, the progrefs of the inflammatory action is ex- even dangerous confequences muft refult from its abufe.. 
tremely rapid, and. the injury done to organs fo effential to Being the mott fpeedily debilitating of all remedies, it is ob- 
life, often becomes irreparable. vious that what is termed general d/eeding ought never to be: 

Nor is the ¢iming of this remedy the only circumftance reforted to, but in cafes where the pulfe denotes ar increafed. 
that requires attention. Other circumftances of equal’ degree of ftrength, as well as exceffive activity. It has 
moment are to be attended to ; viz, the quantity of evacuation, been from attendmg merely to its increafed activity, and the 
and the fuddenne/s ‘with which it is effed@ed. The quantity ~ accompanying accumulation of heat, without a due eftima- 
muft be regulated by the degree and feat of inflamma-' tion of the ftrength of the pulfe in fevers and other diforders 
tory ation, and the age and conftitution of the patient. fuppofed to be inflammatory, that fo much abufe has been’ 
The appearances of the blood, when drawn (fee Broop), committed in the employment of the lancet. See Fever 5 
are commonly regarded as a good criterion for regulating ~ under which article, the propriety and impropriety of blood= 
the repetition of the lancet, and the quantity to‘be taken~ letting will be fully confidered, with remarks on the -prac- 
away each time}. but the ftate of the pulfe affords a much tice of Fernelius, Botallus,-Sydenham;, Pringle, and other’ 
better guide ; and venefection will often be found neceflary celebrated phyficians, who pufhed this remedy to an extras 
in'cafe§ where the buffy coat or fizy appearance of the’blood — vagant length. 
is not prefent in any, confiderable degree. Although genzra/bleeding be only admiffible under the con- 

The impreffion produced upon the fyftem is very different, © ditions above mentioned, yet ‘opical bleeding may be fometimes 
according as the blood is drawn from a large ora imall ori- employed with good effect in cafes of partial inflammation, 
fice; i. e. according as it is evacuated fuddenly or flowly.  exifling in ftates of the body where vigour in the fyftem at 
The former method is to be pra@tifed in all violent inflam-* large is wanting s efpecially when theveflels belonging to fome» 
mations of parts effential to life; fuch as the brain, the ’ organ effential to life, are obftruéted, overloaded, or inflamed. 
lungs, the ftomach, &c; for thus the. increafed aétion of ' Bleeding was formerly employed forthe purpofe of pre- 
the vafcular fyftem is fubdued almoft on thie onfet ; a mo-  vensing plethoric and inflammatory conditions of the body. 
mentary deliquium is induced (a ftate the oppofite to that in Hence many of the ‘old writers recommend it to perfons in » 
which the morbid condition confifted)) from which the moft” health, both in fpring and autumn, to pregnant women, &e. 3 
beneScral confequeices refult. _ but this pra@tice is very properly difcontinued, and other . 

Provided equal quantities of blood be drawn in’ equal” modes of counteracting a tendency to over-repletion are 
times, it matters not whether it be taken from the right or adopted in its place; fuch as a vegetable diet, regular ex=- 
the /eft arm; in other words, fuppofing, in the cafe of pleu- ercife, occafional purging, and the like. : tz las 
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+ Busrpise; or Broop-rerrisc, in Surgers, is the arti- know by the circumftance, that the veins become elevated 


ficial extration of blood from an Arrery or Vern, for 
anedicinal purpofes. The operation of cutting an artery is 
named ArTERIUTOMY 3 that of opening a vein is’called 
VeENEsEcTION, or PHLEBOTOMY. 

The inftrument ufed in this country for bleeding the hu- 
man fubje&, is denominated a Lancer; thougha phleme, or 
feam, was formerly employed, and is ftill very commonly 

“ufed by farriers in England, and even by the beft furgeons 
- in Germany, &c. See the Plate of Surgical Inflruments, The 
lancet, on thefe occafions, is ufed fingle ; but where the 
jntention is to puncture numerous {mall blood vefiels at the 
fame infant, rather than any one corfiderable vein or branch 
of an artery, furgcons have recourfe to an inftrument con- 
‘taining many lancets, which is known by the name of Sca- 

RIFICATOR. 

. Leeches are often applied to a part of the body requiring 
the local evacuation of blood ; and ia this cafe, as well as in 
{carifying, the operation is termed /ocal bleeding, in contra- 
-diftinGtion to genera! blood-letting by the lancet. 

Some nations, efpecially thofe which have fearcely 
emerged from a ftate of barbarifm, are accuftomed to draw 
blood by making one or more incifions or punctures at ran- 
dom, witha knife, a ftone, a tooth, oraneedle. See Acu- 
PuNcTURE, PHLEBOTOMY, ARTERIOTOMY, LrRECHES, 
and CupPinc. 

The art of bleeding may be traced back to the remoteft 
antiquity, and feems to have been common among the 
Egyptians, Affyrians, Scythiaps, &c. at a time when ana- 
tomy had never been cultivated. The Greeks boaft that 
Podalirius, the fon of Efculapius, was the firft who prac- 
tifed bleeding, foon after the fiege of Troy ; but the faé 
atfelf is related by only one author (Steph. Byzan. in voce 
Syrna), who lived too loag afterwards to be credited impli- 
citly. It is therefore much more likely, that bleeding had 
been performed previoufly to the time alluded to. Pliny, 
indeed, fuppofes that phyticians firft learnt this operation 
from having obferved the hippopotamus draw blood by puth- 
ing fharp reeds into its body ( Hit. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 26.) ; 


but this isa very imprabable thing, as there is very little ana’ 


logy between the artificial opening of a vein with a lancet, 
and the random wounding of an asimal by friétion againit a 
broken reed. 


We fhall, however, not enlarge on the hiftory of this. 


pratice, but proceed to defcribe the common modes of 
opening a vein in {everal parts of the body , after which we 
fhall treat of AnTERIOTOMY. 

. When we refolve to perform venefection, we mutt, be- 
fides the inflruments required for that operation, have in 
readinefs one or two well-rolled blood-letting bandages, or 
tapes, from four to eight feet in length, and of two fingers 
breadth, with pins, or elfe needles and-thread. Thofe 
bandages are, by foreigners, reckoned the be‘t, which have 
narrow ftraps at their ends. 

In general, venefection is practifed at the bend of the 
elbow, or upon the foot. When the patient is to be bled 
at the arm, we place him, with his face towards the light, 
upon'a.chair of a moderate height ; draw his fhirt as high 
as is neceflary above the elbow ; let him extend his arm toa 
certain degree, but not too much; after which, the fur- 

on, in order that the veins may become turgid by check~ 
ing the circulation, applies a bandage (which is often made 
ot. fine red cloth), of the breadth of three or four fingers, 
twice round the arm above the elbow, with the ends of 
which, after having previoufly drawn them moderately tight, 
he ties a bow with afingle knot, at the pofterior part of the 
arm. Whether this bandage has been properly applied, we 


» muit be done with caution. 


and tumid, whilft the pulfation-of the artery at the wrift is 
diftin@ly perceptible. 

We then choofe a yein in the bend of the elbow, which 
The upper is the cephalic vein, 
and this a beginner ought, if poffible, always to choofe, as 
little or no danger is to be apprehended from opening it ; 
but it is very {eldom to be feen or felt, and commonly is too 
frnall. The median vein is moft eafily feen and’ felt ; but 
generally the tendon of the biceps mufcle is fituated under 
or at the fide of it, which we muit take great care not to 
puncture. The inner vein of the arm, or the bafilic (which 
in the right arm is by fome termed the hepatic vein, and mm 
the left the fplenic), is indeed commonly very eafy'to be 
feen, and {till more eafy to be felt ; fometimes, however, it 
is alfo very fmall, or-lies fo clofe upon the artery as te 
render it hazardous to open it. 

Some recommend blood-letting upon the back of the 
hand, although this is an inconvenient place, and, in certain 
cafes, not very fafe for the operation. But if it is to be 
performed, we tie the red bandage two fingers breadth above 
the wrift, round’ the fore-arm ; and, in order to raife the 
vein, let the patient'then hold his hand in warm water. The 
moft common vein upon the hand is the cephalic of the 
thumb, which hes between the bones of the carpus, with 
which the thumb and the fore-finger are joined. -But the 
vena falvatella of the middle finger, which lies between the 
two metacarpal bones with which the middle and thé ning 
fingers are joined, is at prefent but very rarely opened, and 
only when no other is to be feen; efpecially as it does not 
difcharge much blood, is difficult to be-tied, and, if cut 
quite through, forms a thrombus. eS 

In bleeding thefe veins, the patient muft be placed in a 
fomewhat oblique pofition againft the light ;. fo that when 
the hand is half cloted, and laid upon the, edge of the veffel, 
the fingers are directed towards the ight,cin order that the 
inftrument may throw no fhade upon the place of the vein 
where we intend to open it. - 

Bleeding at the foot is generally performed upon the vena 
fapbena, which-lies upon the firlt metatarfal bone, con- 
nected with the great toe, running along it and the tarfus, 
over the inner ankle. Where it lies clofe upon the ankle, it 
is inconvenient to open, and we mult be very careful left we 
cut through it and injure the periofteum, or even thruft the 
fleam or lancet into the bone itfelf. Lf poffible, it will be 
better to open it one, two, or three fingers’ breadths farther 
from the ankle towards the great toe. We may alfo opena 
branch far forwards, almoft clofe upon the great toe; and 
here we are required often to open it with pregnant women 
who have fwelled legs. ‘ 

The other pretty fafe vein upon the foot is the cepha- 
lica pedis, that lies between the two tendons which extend 
the great and the fecond toes ; only we muft be cautious 
not to injure the tendon lying befide it. ‘The other veins 
fituated upon the back of the foot fhould never be opened, 
but in cafes of extreme neceflity ; for the operation is at- 
tended with danger, on account of the contiguous tendons ; 
belides, they do not difcharge a fufficient quantity of blood, 
and they almoit always form a thrombus, which a beginner 
fhould be careful to avoid. ‘ 

When we bleed at the foot, the patient fhould firft place 
the limb in a pail of warm water, in order that the veffels 
maybe feen and felt ; and it is alfo neceffary with {mall 


‘veins to apply the red bandage, which, however, in order 


that the purpofe of checking the flow of the blood may be 
attained, and no inconvenience occafioned, mutt be applied 
in the middle of the calf, efpecially with lean perfons, in 
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the fame manner as on the arm; but the bow and its knot 
muft not lie upon the tibia, 

On the arm, therefore, we choofe either the cephalic or 
the median vein, and, if the tendon lying below it fhould oc- 


cafion hefitation, the bafilic, efpecially if this lies more con- 


venient and fuperficial When the furgeon, then, has 
brought his eye to the proper diftance from the vein, he wets 
the point of his middle finger, preffes gently with this finger 
upon the vein at the places where he thinks he can belt open 
it, and accurately marks the place with which he was fatis- 
fied in trying by the feel ; after which he fuffers the arm to 
fall down again into the patient’s lap. In the fame manner 
he choofes a vein upon the hand. é 

For blood-letting at the right foot, the patient is placed 
upon a chair of a moderate height, in the moft enlightened part 
of the room, with his face directed towards the window, and 
his feet immerfed in a veffel filled with warm water, fo that 
the water covers all the veins of the whole foot. When 
therefore the foot is warm, and the yeins fufficiently tumid, 
the furgeon lays hold of the foot with his left hand, and 
places-it with the middle of the fole upon the edge of the 
veffel which is the moit remote from the body, in fuch a 
manner, however, that the foot is not extended, but forms 
a right angle with the leg. With the middle finger of the 
right hand he examines thofe veins which lie the mott ele- 
vated, and makes, according to the rules before laid down, 
a {cientific fele€tion ; but he muft always firft direct his at- 
tention to the vena faphzna. 

The moft convenient. attitude for the furgeon is when he 
kneels down with one knee; as in this pofition the eye is 
near to the vein, the pofition is firm, and can be better fup- 
ported for the requifite length of time. If any other vein be- 
fides the faphena be chofen, the patient is directed to move 
his toes, whilft we are examining the vein, in order that 
we may feel how near a tendon may be fituated below it ; 
and here the catition fhould be obferved, not to make all 
the fingers wet, for the warm water diminifhes the fenfe of 
touch, and confequently renders it indiftin&. We there- 
fore ufe at firft-only one hand, becaufe, in cafe of afajlure, 
or from fome other caufe, we may be under the neceflity of 
taking alfo the other foot. 

The vein may be opened either longitudinally, that is to 
fay, in the direétion of its courfe, or we open it rather ob- 
liquely or tranfverfely. The firft is the fafeft, eafieft, and 
moft convenient method ; but it is admiffible only with large 
yeins, and when we forefee that during the operation they 
will not flip or twift, as it were, out of the way of the inftru- 
ment. Commonly the veins are opened fomewhat obliquely, 
and in this manner we may generally open the veins on the 
arm, and in moft cafes upon the foot. But when the veins 
are too {mall, there is reafon to apprehend that we may not 
hit them, or that they will not difcharge a fufficient quan- 
tity of blood ; and when their fituation requires it, as is the 
cafe with the cephalic of the foot (where it hes over the 
tendon that elevates the great toe), the orifice muft be made 

uite tranfverfely. ~ 

When therefore we have properly examined the vein with 
the moift finger, we hold the phleme in readmnefs .(if we ufe 
this inftrument); that is to fay, we draw up the fpring, 
take it in the right hand, fo that the thumb lies upon the 
flider, the fore-finger upon the bridge, and the middle fin- 
ger upon the prefler, exactly over its {pring, and the ring 
finger upon the round part of the bottom plate. With the 
fore-finger and thumb of the left hand, which are moiftened 
with alittle faliva, we move the iron as high up in the 
groove as we think it neceffary to make the orifice deep ; 
and place the box (after having again elevated the arm, or 
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taken the foot or hand out of the water, and fupported 
them, in the manner above deferibed, upon the margin of 
the veffel) in fuch a manner upon the fkin, that the iron has 
exa¢uly the pioper direétion toward the place where the ori- 
fice is to be made, and then, by.a gentle preflure with the 
middle finger, let the {pring fly loole. 

If a perfon fhould be fo fat as to render bleeding impra&ti= 
cable, and with fuch it is at lealt very difficult to do it on. 
the foot, we may in fome meafure attain our purpofe, if we 
direét the patient, as he gets out of bed, to hold his foot or 
hand in warm water ; after which the veins will generally be= 
come fufficiently perceptible to the eye or touch of an exe 
perienced furgeon. é 

But though the phleme is ufed for blood-letting, efpeci- 
ally in Germany, it is however an univerfally acknowledged 
truth, that the /ancef is the fafett and beft initrument for the 
purpofe. Werun lefs hazard with it of doing damage, and 
the furgeon is always able, according as the circumftances: 
require, to make the orifice either {mall or large. When. 
therefore we Jet blood with the lancet, we place it fo that 
the handle forms a fomewhat acute angle with the blade. 
The furgeoa next lays hold of the limb upon which he is to 
perform the operation, fuppofe the right arm, with his left 
hand; and at the fame time preffes with the left thumb upon 
the vein, about two fingers’ breadth below the place which 
is chofen for the orifice: he then takes the lancet between: 
the thumb and fore-finger of the right hand, fo that fome- 
thing more of the blade is uncovered than he thinks necef- 
{ary to introduce. At the fame time-he lets his hand reft 
upon the middle, ring, and little finger, which muft be 
placed as conveniently as poflible below the vein that is 
to be opened. He then puthes the point of his lancet 
carefully through the fkin and integuments into the veiny* 
and carries the inftrument in an oblique dire¢tion a little for- 
wards, till the orifice is fufficiently large. But, during the 
introduction of the lancet, the operator muft hold the point 
as fteady and even as poflible, in order that it may not pene= 
trate into the fubjacent parts. Should he, however, not be 
able to depend fufficiently upon the fteadinefs of his hand, 
he will do well to leaveno more of the point of the lancet 
uncovered than is to penetrate into the vein. The Surgeon 
having withdrawn his right hand, at the fame time re-= 
moves the thumb of his left hand from the vein, in order: 
that the bleod may flow out freely. 

If the blood. will not flow properly, notwithftanding the 
vein has been properly hit, either the orifice is too {mall, or » 
fat perhaps gets into the orifice of the integuments and 
ftops it. The fat isto be prefled back, by ftroking with a 
wet and warm fponge, or by means of an inftrument. The 
impediment, indeed, may le in the motion of the part ; 
when, for example, the arm is bent obliquely, or the foot is 
placed in the water, the orifice of the vein may eafily be 
difplaced, and fome of it be clofed by the found part, of | 
the fkin. But, finally, the circumitance may alfo be occa- 
fioned by the vifcid confiftence of the blood. To this latter 
caufe it is often to be attributed, after the firft few minutes;- 
on which account it will be proper to wipe the arm, over the 
orifice of the vein, with a {ponge filled with warm water,® 
and let the hand reft in a fomewhat higher fituation than. . 
the orifice, upon a ftick, which the patient may alfo turn 
round, or prefs firmly with his fingers. 

When a fufficient quantity of blood has flowed from the 
vein (for example, in the arm), and we are to tie it upy. » 
we take the fponge, moiftened with warm water, in the 
right hand, the bandage in the left, and the linen comprefs. 
between the thumb and middle finger of the fame hand; we 
hold againft the vein with the fponge, and with the left hand. . 

remove 
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emove the red bandage and hang it over the chair, or the 
fhoulder of the patient. The affiitant takes away the veffel 
into which the blood has been received, and the operator 
now with a moderate preffure draws the fponge from the 
vein towards the hand ia a right line with the orifice that 
has been made; and it will be proper, whilt he brings the 
lips of the wound together with the thumb of his left hand 
from the fide, to repeat the wiping with the {ponge once 
more, in order completely to remove the blood that may 
have been left in the orifice. 

When the furgeon now fees the vein well clofed, he lays 
upon it the comprefs, with the fingers of his right hand, 
whilft he draws it towards the thumb of the left hand upon 
the fin ; and when the middle of it is upon the orifice, he 
preffes it down with the fore and middle fingers of the ues 
hand, and immediately changes thefe for the thumb of the left 
hand. With the right hand he wafhes the blood from the 
limb, by means of the fponge; after which, he lays the 
fponge afide. He then takes the bandage out of his left 
hand, lays hold of it wit the fore and middle fingers of the 
right hand at the inner part of its head, andthe thumb upon 
the outer, and places it upon the comprefs in fuch a man- 
ner that the fingers of the left hand make way for it, whilft 
the two fingers of the right hand continue the preffure in 
their place. But, immediately after, thefe are again changed 
for the left, fore, and middle fingers, which now prels at 
the fame time upon the one turn of the bandage and the 
comprefs. The right hand carries the bandage crofs-ways 
round the arm, whilit the fore fingers of the two hands 
always alternate, till the laft, when both ends of the ban- 
dage are either fewed, tied, or pinned together. 

Notwithitanding we have given thefe very precife direc- 
tions, a young furgeon will learn better by feeing the 
operation performed by a fkilful hand, than by any verbal 
tnitructions. - 

Tying the vein upon the thumb is performed in the 
following manner :—Preffing with the comprefs, which 
here muit be pretty narrow and thick, is like that performed 
on other veins ; and therefore, whilft we hold it faft upon 
the wound of the vein with the two fore fingers of the left 
hand, we let the bandage, (which is rolled upon one head, 
an inch in breadth, four feet in length from the end to the 
place where it touches the comprefs), hang about half a foot 
down over the back of the hand, obliquely from the wrift 
outwards; carry the head of the bandage, after prefling 
it over the comprefs with two fingers of the left hand, 
through between the thumb and the fore-finger, over the 
palm of the hand; and, proceeding over the back of the 
hand, cover the end of the bandage; then go round the 
writ, again over the back of the hand, under the thumb, 
and now round the ball of the thumb ; again over the turn 
that has juft been made acrofs the back of the hand; and after 
having once more carried it half round the wrift, pin both 
ends together on the back of the hand. We may alfo apply 
this bandage with varied turns. Ina fimilar manner, with 
turns round the little finger, and circular turns round the 
wrift,-the bandage is applied, when the vena falvatella is 
opened. ea 

With the veins of the foot, the common bandaging is 
made by the Srares, which, however, fometimes requires 
a peculiar method, that every one will eafily be able to 
adapt according to circumftances. The bandage may be 
applied fomewhat tighter than upon the arm : however, on 
account of the injurious confequences, which may even be 
attended with danger, the bandage muft not be drawn too 
tight; but it will be better fome hours after to examine it 
again, and if neceflary, draw it fomewhat tighter. Upon 


the whole, it is to be recommended, if poffible, in all blood- 
letting operations, efpecially in arteriotomy, that the fur- 
geon ihould fee the patient again fome hours after; as he 
may obviate feveral {mall inconveniences, which afterwards 
frequently occation unpleafant complaints. 

Vencfection is more rarély performed upon the frontal 
vein, the veins under the tongue, and upon the neck. For 
the frontal vein, when it requires to be opened, we apply a 
bandage, or a garter or cloth, round the neck, lay the mid- 
dle of the bandage upon the back of the neck, carry both 
extremities over the throat, and round again to the back of 
the neck, where an affiftant takes one end in each hand. 
This the patient may alfo perform himfelf ; only then the 
middle of the bandage mutt be applied to the throat, the 
two ends carried round the neck till they meet at the 
throat again ; there the patient holds them with both his: 
hands, and according to circumftances, draws the bandage 
tighter, or relaxes it, fo as ftill to retain fufficient fpace for 
relpication. A {till more convenient mode of diftending the 
veins of the neck, &c. is to pafs the bandage over the fides 
of the neck, and under the oppofite arm-pits, fo as not to 
prefs upon the trachea, which may impede refpiration ; ther 
hold the {welled vein down with the thumb or finger of your 
left hand, a little below the part allotted for the operation. 
The incifion is to be made, when the vein is. fufficiently 
tumid, with a lancet. : 

In order that the blood may not run down upon the faces. 
we prefs a card bent crooked under the orifice upon the flcing, 
and thereby condué the. blood into a veffel. After a fufh- 
cient quantity of blood has been difcharged, we remove the: 
bandage from the neck, when the bleeding generally ceafes 
immediately, and the orifice is fecured with fticking plaifters. 
or, if it fhould be neceflary, with a comprefs and Discri- 
MEN bandage. 

When we have to open a fublingnal vein, we muft pro 
mote the eflux of the blood, as in bleeding at the forehead, 
by the application of a cloth under the arms and acrofs the 
fides of the neck. The orifice is made with the lancet, and’ 
the incifion is continued till it feems large enough. In order 
more conveniently to get at it, we hold back the tongue, 
with a wooden fork, or fpatula. We may draw a filk 
thread through the wound, in order to clear it from the 
blood which here eafily coagulates, and at the fame time 
to prevent the lips of the wound from adhering together, 
and confequently to obviate whatever might impede the flow 
of the blood. When its flow muit be ftopped, we take off 
the bandage, and let the patient hold fome {pirit of wine, or 
common brandy, in his mouth. If the blood flows more 
copioufly, we may. difpenfe with the thread, and immedi- 
ately remove the bandage from the neck ; alfo, when it is to 
be topped, apply a little alum or agaric to the wound, and 
prefs it. down for a time; or apply Lampe’s compreffory,, 
defcribed in I. Val. Heinr. Koehler Anleitung zum Vere 
bande, &c. Leipzig, 1796, 8vo. Tab. VI. fig. 5. 

To bleed at the external jugular vein, the bandage is 
likewife applied round the neck ; againft the clavicle, and 
upon the vein that is to be opened, a thick comprefs is 
sheet and the bandage drawn {omewhat together. The, 
thumb is,placed upon the comprefs which lies upon the vein. 
and the fore-finger over it, in order to fecure it and to ftretch. 
the fkin ; we then take a pretty large Jancet, and. with it 
open the vein in the ordinary manner ; only with this differ- 
ence, that we mutt introduce it deeper, and make the ex- 
ternal orifice larger. To catch the blood, we make ufe of 
a card, as in bleeding at the forehead. When a fufficier.t 
quantity of blood has been drawn, we remoye the bandage; 


after which, the lips of the wound generally clofe fponta= 


5 neoufly, 
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neoufly, But thould a bandage be seceflary..ave may fecure 
a comprefs upon it by means of two circular turns round 
the neck, As this bandage, on account of the preffure 
upon the trachea and veflels, &c. of the neck, is‘aliays 
very troublefome ; and alfo the preflure, as it never muft be 
ftrong, is frequently iifufficient ; we may moit ‘conveniently 
ule the inftrument invented by Mr. Chabert for compreffing 
the veins of theneck. In want of it, we mult Jet an affiit- 
ant clofe the orifice by preffure with his finger, til the dan- 
ger of hemorrhage is over. Se 

Some moiften the compreffes with brandy, vinegar, &c. 
and thereby, on account of the irritation, occafton fome in- 
convenience at the orifice of the vein, in which fometimes 
inflammation, and evena fuppuration, is excited. It is better 
to apply the comprefs dry, or to flick upon ‘it a piece of 
gold-beater’s fkin, whereby the lips of the wound, if they 
have been well brought together, are retained in that ftate, 
fo that the burfting open of the vein: is more effectually 
prevented. ; 

Eafy and infienificant as fome young furgeons think the 
operation of phlebotomy, it neverthele(s ‘often requires the 
greateft accuracy, and is on that account one of the molt 
delicate operations. ‘Toa true furgeon, therefore, it is al- 
ways of importance, and the more fo ‘as his honour and re- 
putation are endangered by committing an error init. Fre- 
quently the faults which the patient commits during and 
after the operation, fuch as incautious motion of the limb 
whilft the operation is performing, violent exertion of it, 
drawing on boots, &c. after blood-letting at the feet, are 
afcribed to the negligence or ignorance of the furgeon. In- 
a{much alfo as no operation occurs fo frequently as this, and 
asit fo very often endangers the life of a man, or at leaft an 
error committed may give rife to fuch danger; the furgeon 
muft well'confider the fymptoms whiéh occur in it, and 
may fuperinduce more important confequences dangerous to 
Health, in order that he may timely obviate or remove 
them. ~ z 
Sometimes there arifes, as the moft common bad ganfe- 
quence of blood-letting, an inflammation of the external 
integuments, and of the fubjacent cellular fubftance, Some- 
times it is chronic, but little painful, fuppurates flowly, and 
produces a circumfcribed ab{cefs. Sometimes it is more dif- 
fufed, and has the appearance of aneryfipelatous inflamma- 
tion: fometimes it is violent and acute, and refembles a 
phlegmon.’ This generally occurs when the inftrument is a 
bad one, and rather tears than cuts; when the patient is of 
avery irritable habit, and much difpofed to inflammation; 
when the requifite precautions for healing the wound by the 
firft intention are negleGted, and the arm is fuffered to be 
»moved: when the wound is externally rubbed, preffed, &c. 
‘The nature of this inflammation cannot be miftaken, and it 
muft be treated like a common wound. 

“It may fometimes happen, that when the wound of the 
vein does not foon clofe, an inflammation of the vein takes 
place, which however varies with re{peét to its violence, its 
extenfion, and progrefs. In a milder degree, this inflam- 
mation’ is followed merely by a flight {welling of the vein, 
and an adhefion of its fides. “A violent inflammation induces 
fuppuration. ‘The common method of treatment is the anti- 
phlogiftic. .As the internal membrane of the veins is conti- 
nued to the heart, and as inflammations in fach membranes 
fpread eafily and rapidly, where they are not prevented by 
an adhefion of the fides of the vein, jt is in moft cafes adyi- 
fable to produce fuch an adhefion by the application of 
external preflure at fome diffance above the orifice. If, 
28 may very eafily happen, fuch an inflamed vein fhould 
pate into ec it would (if known) then be necellary 


to cut open the vein, in. order to prevent the.pus from mixe 
ing with the circulating fluids, ; 

When a vein has been cut entirely through, the pain is 
not greater than common, nor does the patient experience 
any inconvenience whilft the blood is flowing ; but a greater 
or lefs quantity of it defcends under the vein into the adi- 
pofe membrane, remains there inclofed, and during the firit 
twenty-four hours occafions a tenfion. The external orifice 
of the fkin may be difplaced from the orifice of the vein, 
hikewife, when the orifice of the integuments is {maller than 
that of the vein; when the patient moves the arm too much, 
in confequence of which fome blood is indeed difcharged 
from the wound, but'more penetrates between the vein and 
the fkin into the cellular texture; and when the operation 
has'been abfurdly performed where two veins anaflomofe ; 
from alt thefe caufes an effufion of blood may take place, in 
confequence of which the part acquires a blueifh black co- 
lour, and fometimes an ecchymoma, fometimes a fugillation, 
and at other times a thrombus is produced. Although the 
appearance frequently feems to indicate greater danger than 
really exifts, the {peedy application of remedies is reverthe- 
lefs neceflary. 

In the firft cafe, cataplafms, with warm vinegar, wine, 
and other fpirituous or difcutient remedies, are ferviceable. 
When fuch extravafated blood is not again taken up, or 
when the veffels are inadequate to its re-dbforption, on ac- 
count of its great quantity, an abfcefs is generally formed, 
which mutt be treated according to the rules of art, and the 
fpirituous remedies laid afide. -See Anscess. In the fu- 
gillation, we muft endeavour to remove the obftacles that 
may impede the circulation of the blood: thefe are either 
external ones, fuch as a too tight bandage, by loofening 
which the complaint is removed; or they are internal ones, 
and occafioned by a contraction of the veffels. Ina recent 
fugillatton, we may combine the refolvent means-aboye-men- 
tioned.with mild aftringents ; and when the ftagnating blood 
has been again diffolved and removed, we at lait apply cold, 
difcutient, and fpirituous remedies. 

When an aponeurotic part (for example, the fafcia of the 
fore-arm) is wounded, the patient fometimes experiences a 
more violent pain than ufual, efpecially when he moves the 
limb ; and this he feels prefently after the blood-letting 
has been performed. A comprefs, moittened with cold 
Goulard’s water, &c. is of fervice, whilft at the fame time the 
bandage is left applied for three or four days, and the limb 
kept completely at ref, and wetted many times a day with 
fuch remedies. When this is neglected, there very often 
takes place'a ferious inflammation, which mutt be treated ac- 
cording to the antiphlogittic plan. Repcfe of the hmb, which 
is to be kept ina bent pofition, and relaxation of the inflamed 

arts by means of warm emollient applications, are ab{o- 
fitely neceflary. Acs foon as the inflammation abates, it is 
proper every day to attempt moving the joints, in order to 
prevent a ftiffnefs,, But if the tenfion and inflammatory 
fymptoms run very high, it may even be requifite to divide 
the tafcia completely. 

When a nerve is injured, the patient experiences a {till 
more violent pain, Sieh extends itfelf throughout the whole 
limb, andthe patient is alfo apt to faint; the mufcles of the 
affected part contraét, and the blood fometimes does not 
flow fo Ee as ufual, although the vein has been well 
opened, ‘The orifice of the vein does not become violently 
inflamed, and the pain continues. In order to prevent in- 
flammation and other fymptoms, a larger quantity of. blood 
mutt be let run out, the limb mutt at leaft for fome days be 
Jeft completely at reft, and we muit take care that the mufs 
cles of the part remain as mych relaxed as pofible, More- 

over, 
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over, we muit treat the patient antiphlogiftically, preferibe a 
{pare dict, and alio, ifthe cafe fhould require it, adminifter 
Opiates and laxatives.. For lefions of the nerves, the appli- 
cation of warm {pirit of turpentine is commended >. but it 
would probably be ufeful only in cafe the nerve fhould lie 
above, but hardly when under, the vein. Over the orifice 
we apply fome lint anda mild plaifter, and over thisand the 
whole limb, emollient and difcutient cataplafms, with which 
anodyne remedies are mixed. 

if, notwithitanding this treatment, the fymptoms fhould 
become more yiolent, the lips of the wound acquire a hard- 
nels, and become more inflamed, affected with pain and 
tumour, with a full and quick pulfe, blood mutt bejdrawn by 
leeches, or at another piace by venefeétion.., Inftead of the 
warm emollient fomentations and cataplafms, which are 
recommended in fuch cafes, Mr. B. Bell extols, from his 
own experience, cooling aftringent, remedies. Preparations 
of lead he has found moit ferviceable. The parts which fuffer 
the moit may be covered alternately with cloths wetted, with 
afolution of faccharum Saturni, and with pledgits {pread 
with ceratum Saturni. The fever mutt alfo be particularly 
attended to, and the above mentioned cooling treatment 
continued. When the pains are fo violent, that they en- 
tirely deprive the patient of fleep.and reft, we mui ufe 
antimony and opium ; but in order that the opium, may 
prove ferviceable, it is adminiftered always in confiderable 
dofes. The limb mutt be alfo kept continually at reft, and 
in a horizontal pofture. - 

But frequently the firft affeGtion is aegleted, or improper 
yemedies are employed, {fo that opium, and all the remedies 
that have been mentioned; have not the {malleft effe@. This 


is particularly to be fuppofed, when the nerve is cut in fuch; 


a manner, that only a part of its fibres ftill remains entire, and 
thefe are preternaturally ftretched ; in which cafe the whole 
body fuffers, and the moft violent convulfive affeCtions take 
place, which indicate the moft imminent danger. The only 
remedy: under thefe circumftances is the divifion of the nerve 
by a tranfverfe incifion above the inflamed part, that is to fay, 
higher than the orifice of the vein, As the nerve:certainly 


lies within the breadth of the orifice of the vein, the incifion: 


needs not be long, and it muft penetrate only down to the 
facia of the fore-arm, for all its cutaneous branches always 
lie on the outfide of this fafcia. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell has given very extraordinary direétions 
on this fubje&, which have (moft unaccountably) been 
tranfcribed by many furgeons in France and Germany : he 


direcis, among other things, an extenfive tranfverfe incifion: 


to be made through the original wound, and even down to 
the bone! which Mr. Abernethy has very properly repro- 
bated as ‘¢ dangerous and unneceflary.” 

When the branch of an artery has been wounded, the 
patient does not feel more pain than ufual; but the furgeon 
immediately concludes from the colour and {pouting of the 
blood what fault he has committed. See ANEURISM. 

In venefe€tion, a bone may alfo be injured, chiefly with lean 
perfons, who generally have very thin veins, efpecially on the 
feet; which though they are very vifible, lie, however, fo 
clofe upon the bones and tendons, that the inftrument paffes 
through and injures the fubjacent bone. In moft cafes, this 
only occafions a pain which the patient feels during the ope- 
ration, and no bad confequences enfue. Frequently the a8 
geon himfelf would not know it, did he not find, on examining 
the initrument, that the point is entirely wanting, er at 
leaft, bent round, and its edge fpoiled. This, however, 
applies only to the cafe where none of the iron is left init; but 
when this happens the cafe is worfe,, We may know, that it 
has taken place from the cutting blade being wanting, or in 
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part broken. off; from the pain which the patient fecls, and 
which is generally of a pulfating kind; from.the divided 
ftream of the blood ; from the fecl with the fingers, when 
they are ftroked over the orifice of the. vein, and-from the 
rebounding, which the furgeon feels, in the fingers at. the 
ftroke,  If,it.is not feated very firmly, the ftream of blood 
generally drives it out, if we draw the orifice gently: afunder 
with two. fingers. But when it is more firmly feated, we 
muft endeavour to draw it out with a fine pair of forceps as 
cautioufly as poffible, that it may not break in.extracting, 
and the point remain, fticking.in the bone. . When it has 
been fuccefsfully extradted,. we muit endeavour to. prevent 
the fymptoms, {uch as inflammation, tumour,.&c. by moiften- 
ing the comprefs and the bandages with a difcutient lotions 
and afterwards alfo keep the bandages moiltened with fuck 
remedies throughout the day. his accident is only liable 
to occur,in ufing the phleme. 

But the.breaking off the blade may alfo happen with muf; 
cular fubjedis, and this the furgeon. can certainly in general 
prevent, by always infpeCting his inftruments carefully, and 
providing them with good blades. The beit, blades are thofe 
which are very fharp and finely polifhed, and thefe are gene- 
rally very thin, and confequently mott liable to fly off. Before 
we ule any blade, efpeciallya thin one, we oughtalwaysto put 
itto the following teft. We ferew the new, blade into the 
phleme, and let it fly two or three times without any objeé& 
oppofed to it. If the blade remains as it fhould, we are ther: 
fo much the more fecure againtt its flying off in blood-letting, 
becaufe it has a refiftance oppofed to it. This precaution 


fhould never be negleéted, and the lofs of a few blades 


fhould not, be regarded, in order to fecure ourfelves againft. 
the danger to which we are expofed if we negleét it. ‘T'hefe 
obfervations and. precautions will {carcely be wanted for 
Englifh Largeons, who have laid afide that inftrument. 

Sometimes a lymphatic veffel is wounded ; in which cafe 
the patient experiences no extraordinary pain, nor does the 
furgeon forefee the injury that is ftill to arife, and confe- 
quently cannot be immediately difcoyered. After the ban= 
daging, the vein heals up, no infammationis left behind, but: 
there daily flows out of the-orifice of the fkin.a quantity.of 
clear pellucid lymph, which continually keeps the dreflings, 
wet. This» circumitance often gives the. furgeon- much 
trouble. Here we may apply with advantage, Goulard’s 
faturnine water, or afolution of alum, or mere cold water.: 
The cure is beft. completed by means of dry lint, applied: 
daily once or twice in the form of.atent.. We may alfo: 
{prinkle pulverized alum, or apply a ftrong preffure uponi 
the veffel; and fometimes we may ufe the lapis infernalis 
with advantage. Mr. Jaeger, however, thinks (Funfzig, 
chirurg. prakt. Cantelen. &c. Frankf. aM. 1788) p. 3) 
that the cure may moft fpeedily be effeéted by immediately: 
promoting fuppuration. ; 

It may happen, that in letting blood at the arma lym-: 
phatic veffel becomes inflamed; in which cafe we feel upon 
examination, a hard abforbent veflel both above and. below 
the wound of the vein, which laft, however, is not yet-healed,. 
but generally uninflamed: if the affeéted limb.is ufed, the 
pains become more violent, and fometimes extend themfelves 
into the axilla, where alfo the glands {well ; generally the 
fore arm likewife fwells and becomes painful, and at lait 
abfcefles take place in different parts. Belides keeping the 
affeéted arm at reft, we muft cover the wound with an» 
emollient ointment, and apply to the hard veffels and tumours, 
cataplafms of emollient, difcutient, and anodyne remedies, 
upon which they are generally difcufled. When abfceffes 
haye already been formed, they muft»be opened:and healed, 
according to the rules of the art. See Auscess, = 
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The moft common fymptom confequent upon blood-letting 
is fainting, which, however, is in moft cafes unattended with 
danger, efpecially when it does not arife from a too copious 
evacuation of blood. It may often be prevented, by keep- 
ing the patient engaged in converfation, by letting him take 
a {poonful of vinegar, or a glafs of cold water into his mouth, 
or {prinkling him and wafhing his hands and face with it. 
But if it neverthelefs fupervenes, we muft immediately place 
the patient in a horizontal pofition, throw open the chamber 
window, and apply flrong ftimulating fubitances, fuch as 
xolatile alkali, to his noftrils; and when he has come to him- 
felf, we may give him a glafs of wine, provided it be not 
contra-indicated by his ill ftate of health. 

With perfons who always faint whenever they are bled, 
and whe on this account, however neceflary the operation 
may be for them, always dread it, the beft method of pre- 
venting their fainting, is to lay them immediately in a hori- 
zontal pofition, with the head low, and at the fame time 
frequently to ftop the difcharge of blood by holding the 
vein. ‘his caution is particularly to be recommended with 
pregnant women, as faintings and convulfions in them, if 
they continue too long, may prove very injurious to thie 
fetus, or produce abortion. 

We have hitherto confined our remarks to the opening of 
a Vein: it therefore now remains for us to defcribe the 
operation of ArTER10TOMY, which is the artificial opening 
of an ARTERY. 

This operation was very frequently praCtifed by the an- 
cients ; who, perhaps, from having incorre¢t ideas of the 
nature of thefe blood-veflels, were not always aware of the 
dangerous confequences which follow from this praGtice, if 
injudicioufly managed. Thofe who are defirous of reading 
a full account of the ancient praétice in this branch of fur- 
gery, may perufe what Onbafius has colleéted from Galen and 
Antyllus; to which they may add the obfervations of 
Paulus AZgineta, and Profper Alpinns, the latter of whom 
éefcribes the operation as it was performed in Egypt. 

The fuppoied advantages of opening an artery, rather 
than a vein, are rit, that the blood flows with greater velo- 
city than from a vein; and therefore affords a larger quan- 
tity in a given time; 2dly, that it prevents the accumulation 
ef blood in any local inflammation more effe€tually, becaufe 
it intercepts the fluid in its paflage towards the affected 
part: 3dly, that its falutary effects more fpeedily follow, on 
this account, than from the operation of phlebotomy ; and, 
therefore, it is preferable in cafes of a very urgent nature, 
fuch as apoplexy and phrenitis, arifing from the preffure of 
blood upon the brain. 

But thefe advantages are {peculative, rather than praCtical, 
for the following reafons: 11t, No furgeon who is ac- 
quainted with the ferious confequences of opening a large 
branch of an artery, and the difficulty of reftraining the 
effufion of blood in many inttances, will perform this opera- 
tion in the fame parts ef the body, aifd in the fame dauntlefs 
manner, as the ancients’did. And in opening only very 
fmall branches, (f{uppoefe of the temporal artery, ) it rarely 
happens that the blood flowe rapidly, and never with the 


_fame freedom as it does ftom a large vein: zdly, That we 


may fometimes, by this means, intercept the blood as it 
pafles towards an inflamed part is certain, by cutting 
through the principal artery which conveys the blood ; but 
this advantage is not etten obtained, becaufe we dare not 
divide any confiderable ramification, and there are always 
more arterial branches than one to fxpply an important or- 
gan: 3dly, We admit, that in certain cafes, (in ophthalmia, 
or inflammation of the eyes, for example, ) the good effects of 
blood-letting by arteriotomy near. the affcéted part, is far 


more ufeful than by phlebotomy, in .a remote part; but, 
unfortunately, the furgeon cannot always evacuate a fufl- 
cient quantity of blood by this means, on account of the 
difficulty of finding a fuitable branch of an artery, which 
may be eafily as well as fafely incifed. 2 

Therefore, confidering all the difadvantages of this opera- 
tion, it is now very rarely practifed, except in the temples, 
where the pulfation of a {mall branch of the artery may be 
often felt with eafe ; and there is little or no danger in at- 
tempting to divide it. If we do not fucceed in our attempts, 
or do not procure fo much blood as is requifite, the opera- 
tion of phlebotomy may then be had recourfe to. It fhould, 
however, be mentioned as an undoubted faét, that acute 
inflammations of the eyes, are more effectually relieved by 
arteriotomy, (when it properly fucceeds,) than by opening 
a vein in the arm; and that the excretion of four ounces of 
blood in this way, is as ufeful as twenty or even thirty 
ounces taken from the venous fyftem ! 

Asarteriotomy is now {carcely ever performed im any other 
part of the body befides the temple, we fhall content our- 
felves with defcribing this operation alone. In that fituation, 
the artery lies near enough upon the cranium to be com- 
preffed readily, when we with to ftop the current of blood ; 
though, in general, the blood does not flow fo freely, as to 
caufe any difficulty in reftraining it by moderate preffure. 

The patient being placed ina good light, the operator 
feels for a pulfating veffel in the temple, nearly oppotite the 
outer angle of the eye. When he has difcovered it, he’ 
endeavours to trace the direction in which it runs; and then 
he places the two foremoit fingers of his left hand upon the 
artery, leaving a {pace of about half an inch between them for 
the place of the incifion. The veffel is fo fmall, in general, 
that it cannot be opened by an oblique, or a longitudinal 
puncture, asin bleeding theveins of the arm; but mutt ufually 
be cut acrofs, by a fingle ftroke of the lancet, or {calpel. 
A lancet is not fo convenient as a fmall knife for this pur- 
pofe, becaufe its fine point is apt to be broken; and it will 
be found beit to draw the inttrument over the artery, inflead 
of endeayouring to {trike it with the point, (which Dr. But- 
ter, Mr. B. Bell, and others, direct to be done,) as in phie- 
botomy. It may be convenient to make a little impreflion 
with the finger-nail, or with ink, on the exact fpot we deter- 
mine upon for the incifion, left we lofe our objeé& in ope- 
rating ; for a furgeon cannot always enfure the divifion or . 
wounding of the artery on his firft attempt, efpecially if the 
incifion be made with timidity, or helitation. . 

When a fufficient quantity of blood has flowed, (which 
it does by a florid and falient ftream,) we clofe the wound ; 
and apply along bandage over a very firm, thick comprefs 
of linen, in which may be included a piece of coin, or 
fome other hard fubftance. - It isa matter of {mall import- 
auce whether or no we firft ufe an adhefive plaifter, except 
when the bleeding is likely to prove troublefome: but the ~ 
different modes of arrefting arterial hemorrhages, are de-~ 
feribed under the articles Hamorruace, Licarure, 
Stypric, and ANEURISM. : 

Frequently it is neceffary that the furgeon fhould make’ 
himfelf acquainted with the ftate of the blood, and often alfo 
it is required of him to pafs his opinion upon it. As long 
as ,the blood is warm and flows out of the vein, it exhibits a 
pretty uniform red colour, and has a vifcid gluey feel ; but 
when it grows cool, it coagulates into a mufs varying in 
colout and denfity. After fome hours, there gradually exudes 
from this coagulated mafs a fluid, which feparates the more | 
folid parts from the fides of the veffel, fo that it fwims in it. 
This water is called /erum, but the coagulated red cake is ' 
named cruor or craffamentum. : 
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colour: when it cools, it feparates a thin and almoft colour- 
lefs ferum, and a thick cake, which has no-cruft of a dif- 
ferent colour from the blood below it; and of which the 
ferum forms a proportion, amounting to between the third 
part and the half. Such blood has no preternatural acri- 
mony; or faline quality; and in it are found alltts contfti- 
tuent parts in the proper proportions. From fhis condition 
of the hcalthy blood, we may form a judgment of its pre- 
ternatural {tate, if it be materially changed. 

When the blood remains fo fluid that it will not coagulate, 
in indicates a deficiency of the gelatinous patt, anda great 
redundance of ferum. Such blood is to be found in many 
fevers, efpecially in malignant ones, or when the patient is 
ina very debilitated condition. 

If there be top much ferum in the blood, dropfy and 
ether fimilar difeafes are to be apprehended ; for fuch dif- 
folved blood always indicates a weaknefs of the veflels, and 
of the mufcular fibre. 

When the ferum is yellow, it indicates an obftru@ed flow 
of the bile, and its regurgitation into the mals of the cir- 
culating fluids. ' 

When the blood has much ferum and little of the red 
part, the blood is overloaded with mucus, and it indicates 
that a-cachectic difeafe is impending ; efpecially when the 
ferum has various different colours, and the texture of the 
eruor is very flender. 

If the blood has its proper and fufficient rednefs and 
fluidity, but at the fame time exhibits a greafy pellicle, it 
andicates a fuperfluity of oleaginous particles. 

When it feparates and yields a very compaét, tenacious, 
yellow, or buffy furface, it is too thick ; and if the ferum 
be at the fame time fmall in quality, it fhews a great 
degree of vafcular action and inflammation. This is a fact 
“very generally admitted. ” 

Finally, it is to be obferved, that we need not be alarmed 
when the thicker part of the blood feems to fwim in a 
milky fluid; for it commonly happens, in drawing blood 
only a few hours after a meal, when it proceeds from the 
chyle, which, about this time, is imperfeétly mixed with the 
blood. : 

We have thrown out thefe few hints for the attention of 
practical furgeons; but they are by no means to be re- 
garded 2s complete, or abfolutely incontrovertible. There 
is a great deal of fallacy in judging from the colour, and 
other fenfible qualities of the blood; and the moderns have, 
therefore, learnt to give their opinion with diffidence. This 
fubjeét is confidered more at large in a fubfequent article. 
See Bioop, and its properties. i 

Brrepine a Horfe,a frequent operation in the Veterinary 
Art, principally intended to diminifh the mafs of blood, and 
thereby deftroy the too great fulnefs or over-action of the 
heart and arteries. 

When this operation is intended to affect the general 
fyftem, the evacuation is ufually made from the jugular 
vein. For the relief of particular parts, the veflels which 
belong to it, or which are adjacent to it, may be opened; 
as the vein running down the infide of the fore-arm is com- 
monly opened when it is conceived the shoulder is affeéted : 
the neceflity of this operation, on account of injuries of this 
part, is lefs frequent than is generally imagined; the vein 
itfelf in general gives out but little blood, and is very apt to 
{well after the operation. 

A ffeétions of the feet are more frequent, and we have often 
opened the coronary veins with obvious good effeéts; by 
puncturing with a lancet various parts of the coronary ring, 
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Good venous blood, expofed to the air, if of a dark red, 


the blood flows copioufly, and at length flops ofiifelf with. 
out the leatt ill confequences. 

The vein which encircles the coffin bone is alfo, without 
much difficulty, opened in inflammations of this part : the 
blood flows freely, the artery which accompantes it being it 
general opened aleae with it. It is neceflary in performing 
this operation, to remove the horn covering the veflels with 
a drawing knife till the bload flows in fufficient abundance, 
The horn round the point of fetion fhould be thinned con- 
fiderably, to prevent irritation, and mild refinous dreffings 
fhould afterwards be laid over the part, to exclude the air, 
&e. 

This operation we have heard condemned by fome, as 
producing ill confequences, and a fore difficult to heal. 
We have only to remark, after having frequently performed 
it, we have not met with an inftance of thefe ill effects fol- 
lowing it. 

The angular veins of the eye are often opened with good 
effeéts in inflammations of this part, as alfo the veflels which 
are feen pafling over the fclerotic coats of the eye, and 
over the duplicature of the membrana conjunéiva on the 
infide of the eye-lids, both of which admit of eafy fection 
with the lancet. 

The temporal artery alfo prefents itfelf very conveniently 
for opening in the horfe ; and in inflammations of the brain, 
or its coverings, or where a fudden depletion of the fyitem 
is defired, it is productive of manifelt good effeét. If this 
veflel fhould bleed too freely, and apprehenfions are enter- 
tained of the lofs of too much blood, it is mott eafily topped 
by preflure, or by a deep ineifion, which completely fevers 
the veffel ; in this cafe its ends foon retracting, ftop the far- 
ther effufion of blood. 

The veins of the palate are conveniently fituated for open< 
ing by‘making a tran{verfe incifion in this part with a lancet, 
and this is often had recourfeto in therelaxation ofthe palate, 
termed lampers, and with apparently good effect. Some are 
deterred from the operation, by having experienced a diffi-, 
culty in ftopping the flow of blood; a circumftance that ine 
few times when we have performed this operation, has not 
occurred to us, 5 

We fhall now briefly flate the mode of operating, and the 
confequences which fometimes follow the opening of the 
jugular vein in horfes. 5 

It is molt ufual to bleed with the fleam, or the lancet; the 
former on account of the thicknefs of the {kin of the horfe, 
and the refiftance afforded by the hair, is generally had re- 
courfe to. It is alfo next to impoffible to drive the blade into 
the neck fo deep at to be injurious, on account of the 
fhoulder to which it is affixed; it isperhaps, on this account, 
the fafeit and moft certain inftrument, e(pecially in the hand 
of grooms and helpers in ftables, as it cannot be much abufed, 
Inthe ftructure of it, the back fhould be particularly at~ 
tended to, for in general this is too narrow, infomuch, that 
the inftrument being ftruck, it finks into the channel of the 
vein, the prominent mufcles of the neck receive the ftroke, 
and the vein is not opened. ‘To remedy this, which isa very 
common inconvenience, the back of the fleam fhould be at 
leaft three quarters of an inch broad, in which cafe the ope- 
ration very rarely fails. 

The lancet is alfo very convenient in thin finned horfes, 
and performs the operation very well. It requires, however, 
on account of the refiftance of the {kin and hair, to be ufed 
rather boldly, as to the length it is prefented with, and the 
force employed, at leaft when a copious flow of blood is 
defired. 

It is ufual to wet the hairs over the part intended to he 
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punctured, and then if they are drawn parallel to the direc+ 
tion of the vein, the lancet pafiiag between them, there is 
lefs refiftance than if they prefented themfelves tranfverfely 
to the blade, in which cafe they muft neceflarily be divided 
before the incifion can take place. 

The jugular vein, after bleeding, often ulcerates, and is 
attended with the moft ferious ill confequences, the mifchief 
extending in both direCtions along the internal furface of the 
vein, from the point of the incifion; the cavity of the vein, or 
its canal, becomes obliterated, and the irritation occafions a 
thickening of the cellular membrane furrounding the vein, 
often to fome inches in depth. This, in general, if no ex- 
ternal irritation happens, fubfides gradually, and difappears 
without any farther ill confequences, and the vein is totally 
Joft on that fide: at other times, an oozing and difcharge of 
thin lymph takes place from the injured part, anda finus 
forms, running moltly againft the courfe of the vein up the 
neck, which, being freely opened, foon heals without farther 
inconvenience. At other times, confderable abfceffes form, 
whicn are opened without danger, and the thickening of the 
cellular membrane gradually iubfides, and the part heals. 
#igain, in others, the inflammation and ulceration extend 
along the courle of the vein to the head, forming abfceffes, 
which burft and difcharge blood, and the ulceration extend- 
ing to the head becomes fatal. 

As prevention is often much eafier than cure, to avoid 
this accident great care fhould be taken to ufe a clean in- 
ftrument, with a fmooth, keen edge, not to {trike where the 
vein has been already opened, where very often isan enlarg- 
ment, and the vein becomes thinner in that part, and more 
extended, not to include any thing but the flkin in pinning it 
up, and not to leave the pin remaining in the neck too long, to 
become cankered and rufty, and thus produce irritation. The 
pin fhould be clipt as fhort as poffible, to prevent the horfe 
rubbiag it out againft the manger, &c. 

The wound will in general clofe of itfelf after a few 
mjnutes, if ali preflure upon the vein be removed, and fuffi- 
ciently firm to {top the efcape of the blvod, if the lips of the 
orifice are preffed together, without any pinning, and the 
horfe’s head, to render it more certain, fhould be tied rather 
high to the rack fora fhort time ; where, however, the ori- 
fice is very large, or the veins very tumid, and difpofed to 
bleed, pinning is the fureft practice. 

Lancets are often made with a fpring, fuddenly to plunge 
them into the vein, and are ufefully and commodioufly em- 
ployed for this operation, as they do it with great fuddennefs 
and effeét, more fo than the hand or the blow of a blood- 
ftick. The only objeCtion is, that the inftrument, from the 
preflure againft the neck required in ufing it, cannot be fo 
fuddenly withdrawn as might be defirable, fo that if the 
horfe plunges at the moment he might feverely cut himfelf, 
which we have feen happen. To prevent the poffibility of 
fuch an occurrence, the inftrument might be provided with 
a feeond {pring to bring back the lancet to its fheath, or cafe, 
immediately after the ftroke, which would render this inftru- 
ment very ufeful and perfect. 

BieepinG from the nofe. See EpisTaxts. 

BieeDinG from the lungs. See Hemorrysis. 

Bieepine by mea/ure, is where an account is taken of the 
quantity as it flows from the vein, in order to put a ftop 
to the flux when the requifite portion is had. 

Bieepine at large, where the flux is continued without 
regard to the quantity, till fuch time as fome expedted 
effect is perceived. ‘This method is fometimes ufed in cafes 
of apoplexies, comata, &c. 

Bugeving of « corp/e, cruentatio cadaveris, is a phenome- 
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non faid.to have frequently happened in the bodies of per= 


fons murdered, which, on the touch, or even approach of 
the murderer, began to bleed at the nofe, ears, and other 
parts; fo as formerly to be admitted in England, and ftill 
allowed in fome other parts,as a fort of deteétion of the eri- 
minal, and preoforthe fact. Phil. Trauf. N°77. pgorz. 
But this kind of evidence derives its weight merely from 
fuperttition and credulity. Numerous initances of thefe 
poithumous hemorrhages are given by Webfter, Lemnius,, 
Libavius, and efpecially Horilius, who has a difcourfe 
exprefs on this point, under the title, ** De Cruentatione 
Cadaverum.”’ 

BieepinG is alfo applied, ina Iefs proper fenfe, to a flux 
of fap out of the wounded veilels of plants, either fpon- 
taneoufly at certain feafons, or by art, and the help of in= 
cifion. 

BLEGNY, Nicoras, in Biography, a bold, and, for 2 
time, fuccefsful adventurer in medicine, to which he was not 
regularly educated. Dionis fays, he married a midwife, 
which probably firft fuggeited the idea of becoming a rupture 
dogtor, and of contriving an elaftic bandage for that com- 
plaint. In 1676, he publifned at Paris, « L’art de guerir 
des hernies,’? r2mo. which has pafled through feveral edi- 
tions. He ufed to cauterize the {kin of the groin with aqua 
fortis, or the muriatic acid ; when the wound healed, a firm 
cicatrix wa; left, which contributed in preventing the further 
defcentjof the gut. This remedy was invented by the prior 
De Cabeveres. He relates feveral remarkable cures per- 
formed by him: in one cafe, part of the urinary bladder had 
flipped into the ring. In 1679 he publifhed, “« Hiftoire 
anatomique d’un enfant, qui a demeuré vingt cinque ans 
dans le ventre de fa mere,’’ Paris, r2mo. The fcetus was 
{aid to be petrified. It had acquired, from its long refidence 
in the abdomen, and from the preflure of the neighbouring~ 
vifcera, an almoft cartilaginous hardnefs, and retained very 
little of the human form. About the fame time, he com- 
menced the publication of a medical journal, under the title 
of « Les nouvelles decouvertes, fur toutes les parties de la 
medicine,”? of which one number came out every month, and’ 
he folicited and obtained affiftance from a variety of practi- 
tioners ; he alfo contributed confiderably to it from his own 
ftock. His name appeared as the editor for the firft three 
years, but was afterwards omitted. Bouet thought the 
journal deferving of being tranflated into Latin, and publifhed’ 
it at Geneva, in 4to. under the title of “ Zodiaci medico- 
Gallici.”? He had before this made himfelf known by 2 
treatife on the venereal difeafe ; «* L?Art de guerir les ma- 
ladies veneriennes expliqué par les principes de Ja nature, et 
de la mecanique,”? 12mo. 2 vols. Paris. This was foon re= 
publifhed, tranflated into German, Englifh, and other lan- 
guages. He fays, the difeafe was known to the ancients, 
and even to Mofes. It may be brought on, he thinks, by 
immoderate venery. He objects to the ule of aitringent in- 
jeGtions in the gonorrheea, and profefles to cure the lues, 
equally certainly, and more fafely, with decoétions of guia» 
cum and farfaparilla, than with mercury. He hadalfo pub- 
lifhed, by order of his fovereign, “ Remede Anglois, pour 
la guerifon des fievres,’? 1682, 12mo. The principal part 
of this remedy was the Peruvian bark. He had now attained 
to very high rank in his profeffion, having been made, in fuc- 
ceffion, furgeon to the queen, to Philip duke of Orleans, and, 
in 1687, one of the phyficians in ordinary to the king. Soon 
after he undertook the management of an hofpital, for the - 
reception of the fick poor at Pincourt, but for {ome immoral 
practices, encouraged in this place, a report of which was 
made tothe king, he was removed from all his appointments, 
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and confined in prifon for eight years. Releafed at length 
from his confinement, he went and fettled at Avignon, 
where he continued to the time of his death, about the year 
1722, being 7o yearsofage. Haller. Bib. Chirurg. Anat. 
et Med. Eloy Dict. Hitt. 

BLEICHERODE, in Geography, atown of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, county of Hohenftein, and 
lord{hip of Lora ; though {mall, it is populous and thriving, 
has feme manufaGures, and carries ona good trade; 20 
miles north of Mulhaufen. 

BLEIDENSTATT, a town, or large yillage of Ger- 
many, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and principality of 
Naffau-Saaibruck-Ufingen, ieated on the Aar, g miles 
N.N.W. of Mentz. 

BLEISTEIN, or Piesrain, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, and principality of Newburg, with an an- 
nexed lordfhip, a fief of the kingdom of Bohemia; 22 miles 
E.N. E. of Amberg. 

BLEKEDE, a {mall town of'Germany, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, and principality of Luneburg-Zell, feated 
on the-Elbe, to which belongs a toll on the river of confider- 
able produce; 20 miles E. N. E. of Luneburg. 

BLEKINGEN, called by the Swedes Biekingh, by the 
Danes Blegind, and by the inhabitants Blegen, a province of 
Sweden, bounded on the north by Smoland, on the fouth 
and eaft by the Baltic, and onthe weft by Scania, Schonen, 
or Skone, is about roo Enghih miles in length, and about 26 
in breadth. It is a mountainous country, but various parts of 
it are more pleafant than any other provinces of the kingdom. 
{t abounds with forefts of oak, beech, pine, and birch trees, 
and carries on a confiderable trade in pot-afh, tar, tallow, 
hides, leather, beams, deal-boards, and matts.. The inhabit- 
ants alfo employ themfelves in fifhing and hunting. The 
fhallow foil does not admit of much tillage, but the paftures 
afford the beft cheefe in Sweden; the cattle, however, are of 
a fmaller fize than thofe of Schonen. This country has 
feveral lakes and fix principal rivers, which furnifh good 
falmon. Its iflands belonging to this jurifdition are nu- 
merous, and the whole province contains 29 parifhes. The 
clergy are fubje€&t to the fee of Lund. As to its political 
divifion it confifls of four harads, or diftricts, and its princi- 

al town is Carlfcrona, which fee. 

BLEMISH, in Horfe-dealing. By this term, among the 
venders of horfes, is underftood any appearance by which the 
horfe is disfigured, as broken knees, a blind eye, fears of va- 
rious kinds, &c. ‘The term blemifh, by fome, may be ex- 
tended even to any unfightly natural markings of the horfe. 
Thefe blemifhes, however, for the moft part, are confidered as 
in no wife of themfelves conftituting an unfoundnefs. 

Briemis#, aterm in Hunting, ufed when the hounds, or 
beagles, finding where the chace has been, make a proffer to 
enter, but return. 

BLEMMYES, or Bremyes, among the Ancient Geo- 
graphers, a fabulous fort of people, fuppofed without 
heads; having eyes and mouths on their breafts; faid 
to have inhabited part of Ethiopia, on the borders of 
Egypt. 

Some authors imagine, that this fable had its origin in 
acuftom which prevailed among this people of depreffing 
their heads between their fhoulders, which they forced up- 
wards, fo that their necks were very fhort, and their heads 
were concealed partly by their fhoulders, and partly by their 
Jong and thick hair. 'o this purpofe it is alleged, that the 
Egyptian, or bearded Bacchus, has the head funk in his 
‘brealt. We learn from Vopifcus, that fome Blemmyan cap- 
tives, taken prifoners by Probus, in an expedition againft 
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them, about the year of Chrift 27S, made a very odd appear. 
ance at Rome. But at this time they could not be quite 
unknown at Rome, as fome of them had appeared there be- 
fore, on océation of Aurelian’s triumph. In the time of 
Dioclefian, the number of the Blemmyes, f{cattered*between 
the ifland of Meroe andthe Red fea, was very incontiderable, 
their difpofition was unwarlike, and their weapons rude and in- 
offenfive; yet, inthe public diforders, thefe barbarians, whom 
autiquity, fhocked with the deformity of their figure, had 
almoft excluded from the human fpecies, prefumed to rank 
themfelves among the enemies of Rome, With a view of 
oppofing to the Blemmyes a fuitable adverfary, Dioclefian, 
in his attack on the rebellious Egyptians, A.D. 296, per- 
fuaded the Nobate, or people of Nubia, to remove from 
their ancient habitations in the deferts of Libya, and refigned 
to thenran extenfive but unprofitable territory above Syene, 
and the cataraéts of the Nile, with the ftipulation, that they 
fhould ever re{peét and guard the frontier of theempire. We 
find, however, that at a fubfequent period they fent ambaflas 
dors to the court of Conttantine. The Blemmyes were 
fubdued by Florus, the lieutenant of Marcian, A.D. 

O. 

Bochart derives the word Blemmyes from S95, which 
implies a negation, and [yt brain; in which fenfe, the 
Blemmyes fhould have been people without brains. See 
Strabo, |. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pomponius Mela, |. 1. c. 4. His 
words, in defcribing thefe favages of Ethiopia, are curious 5 
“Intra, fi credere libet, vix homines magifque femiferi ; 
/Egipanes, et Blemmyes, et Satyri.”’ } 

BLENAU, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Yonne, and chief place of a canton in the 
diltri& of Ioigny, containing 1065 perfons; the number of 
people in the canton amounts to 5976; the territory com= 
prehends 290 kiliometres and g communes; 2 leagues N. W. 
of St. Farceau. 

BLENCH, in Law, a fort of tenure of land; as to hold 
land in blench is by payment of a_fugar-loaf, a couple 
of capons, a beaver-hat, &c. if the fame be demanded 
in the name of dlench, i. e. nomine alba firma. Sce ALBA 
Firma. 

BLENDE, in Mineralogy, called alfo black-jack, or 
pfeudo-galena, the native fulphuret of zinc. See Zinc, 
ores of. 

Bvienp-metal-iron, acoarfe fort of iron from the Stafford- 
fhire mines, ufed for making nails and heavy ware ; in fome 
places alfo for horfe-fhoes. : 

Brienp-warer, a diftemper incident to black-cattle, which 
comes feveral ways. 1. From blood. 2. From the_yel- 
lows, which is a ringleader of all difeafes. And 3. From 
the change of ground: for being hard, it is apt to breed 
this evil, which if not remedied in fix days, will be pail 
help. ; 

BLENHEIM, in Geography, a village of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, and principality of Newburg, 2 miles 
N. E. of Hocktftedt, famous fora victory obtained there by 
the Englifh and their allies over the French and Bavarians, 
Auguft 13th 1704. For an account of the battle, fee 
Hocksrepr. 

BLenueim, a new town of America, in the ftate of New 
York, in Schoharie county, incorporated in 1797. 

BLENNA, or Brena (asi) in Medicine, aterm ufed 
by Hippocrates, and fubfequent medical writers, to denote a 
phlegm or mucus excreted from the noftrils. This fort of 
excretion occurs not unfrequenly in acute difeafes, and is 

enerally a favourable fymptom. 

BLENNIUS, in Jchthyology, a Linnzan genus of jugular 

“4Ge filhes, 
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Steph. Byz. to have derived its name from one of the 
companions of Cadmus. 


BLIEGG, in Ichthyalogy, 
to the fith we call the dkeah. 
BLIESCASTEL 


a name given by the Germans 
ik. See Breax, and Atzurnus. 

» 1n Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of Sarre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Sarrebruck ; containing 1278 inhabitants; the 
population of the canton includes 10,084 perfons; and the 
territory has 30 communes. ‘ 

BLIESNA Satenss, a harbour on the coaft of Lap- 
land, between the river Kola and Kilduyn ifland. 

BLIGH’s Cap, a name given by captain Cook, on ac- 
count of its fhape, to an ifland in the fouthern Pacific ocean, 
near Kerguelen’s land, ‘before called by Kerguelen “ the 
ifland of Rendezvous.”? It is a high round rock acceffible 
only. to birds. S. lat. 48° 29'. E. long. 68° 40'. 

BLIGHT, in Avriculture, a general name for various 
diftempers incident to corn and fruit-trees. 

_ It affects them varioufly, the whole plant fometimes pe- 
sifhing by it, and fometimes only the leaves and bloffoms, 
which will be {corched and fhrivelled up, the reft remaining 
green and flourifhing. Some have fuppofed, that blights 
are produced by eafterly winds, which bring vait quantities of 
infects’ eggs along with them from diftant places. Thefe 
being lodged upon the furface of the leaves and flowers of 
fruit-trees, caufe them to fhrivel up and perifh. 

Mr. Knight, however, obferves, that blights are produced 
by a variety of caufes ; by. infe&ts, by an excefs of heat or 
cold, of drought or moifture ; for thefe neceflarily derange 
and deftroy the delicate organization of the bloffoms ; but 
he believes the common opinion, that they arife from fome 
latent noxious quality in the air, or from li htning, to be 
totally unfounded. The term blight is very Flqnenty ufed 
by the gardener and farmer, he remarks, without any defi- 
nite idea being annexed toit. If the leaves of their trees be 
#aten by the caterpillar, or contraéted by the aphis; if the 
bloffoms fall from the ravages of infects, or without any 
apparent caufe, the trees are equally blighted, and if an eaft 
wind happen to have blown, the infeets, or at leaft their 
eges, whatever be their fize, are fuppofed to have been 
brought by it. See Apuis. 

‘The true caufe of blights feems to be, continued dry 
eafterly winds for feveral days together, without the inter- 
vention of fhowers, or any morning dew, by which the per- 
{piration in the tender bloffom is {topped ; and if it fo hap- 
pen that there is a long continuance of the fame weather, 
it equally affets the tender leaves, whereby their cclour is 
changed, and they wither and decay. 

The beft remedy, perhaps, is gently to wath and fprinkle 
ever the tree, &c. from time to time, with common water ; 
and if the young fhocts feem to be much infeéted, let them 
be wafhed with a woollen cloth, fo as to clear them, if pof- 
fible, from this glutinous matter, that their refpiration and 
perfpiration may not be obitru€ed. This operation ought 
to be performed early in the day, that the moifture may be 
exhaled before the cold of the night comes on: nor fhould 
it be done when the fun fhines very hot. Mr. Forfyth 
yecommends their being wafhed well with urine and foap- 
fuds, as foon as poffible after the difeafe appears. 

Another caufe of blights in the {pring, is {aid to be tharp, 
hoary frofts, which are often fucceeded by hot fun-fhine in the 
day-time. ‘This is the moft {udden and certain deftroyer of 
fruit that isknown. The chief remedy to be depended upon 
in this cafe is, that of protecting the fruit-trees during the 
night-time with nets. This mode, where regularly and 
orrecily performed, has been found highly beneficial. 
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But, in order to cure this difeafe, fore have advifed the 
burning of wet litter on the windward fide of the plants, in 
order that the {moke of it may be carried to them by the 
wind, which they fuppofe will {tifle and deftroy the infetts, 
and thereby cure the mifchief. thers direct the ufe of 
tobacco-dult, or the wafhing of the trees with water in 
which tobacco-ftalks have been infufed for twelve hours, 
which they fay will deftroy thofe infe€&ts, and recover the 
plants. Pepper-duit, feattered over the bloffoms-of fruit- 
trees, &c. has been recommended as very ufeful in this 
cafe; and there are fome who advife the pulling off the 
leaves that are affected. 

What is termed the blight is frequently, however, no 
more than a debility, or diflemper in trees. Mr. Forfyth 
obferves, that “this is the cafe when trees, againit the 
fame wall, and enjoying the fame advantages in every re= 
fpe@, differ greatly in their health and vigour, the weak 
ones appearing to be continually blighted, while the others 
remain in a flourifhing condition. This very great dif- 
ference, in fuch circumittances, can be attributed only to the 
different conftitutions of the trees, proceeding from want of 
proper nourifhment, or from fome bad qualities in the foils 
fome diltemper in the ftock,- buds, or fcions; or from fome 
mifmanagement in the pruning, &c. all of which are pro- 
duétive of diftempers in trees, of which they are, with difs 
ficulty, cured. If the fault be in the foil, it muft, he fays, be 
dug out, and frefh mould put im its place; or, the trees muit- 
be taken up, and others, better adapted to the foil, planted 
in their room. It will be found abfolutely neceflary always 
to endeavour to fuit the particular forts of fruit to the na- 
ture of the foil; for it is in vain to expect all forts of fruit 
to be good in the fame foil. If the weaknefs of the tree 
proceed from an in-bred diltemper, it will be advifeable to 
remove it at once, and after renewing the earth, to plant 
another in its place.”? But if the weaknefs is brought on 
by ill management in the pruning, which is frequently the 
cafe, he would advife more attention to the method of _ 
pruning and training. 

Befides this, ‘¢ there is another fort of blight that fome- 
times happens pretty late in the fpring, as in April or May, 
which is very deftructive to fruit-trees in orchards, and open 
plantations, and againit which we know of no effectual 
remedy. This is what is called a frre-b/a?, which, ina few 
hours, hath not only deftroyed the fruit and leaves, but often 
parts of trees; and fometimes entire trees have been killed 
by it.” This, Mr. Forfyth obferves, “ is generally thought 
to be occafioned by certain tranfparent flying vapours, 
which may fometimes take fuch form, asto converge the 
fun’s rays in the manner of a burning-glafs, fo as to feorch 
the plants they fall upon; and this, in a greater or lefs 
degree, in proportion to their convergency. As this gene~ 
rally happens in clofe plantations, where the vapours from 
the earth, and the perfpiration from the trees, are pent in 
for want of a free circulation of air to difperfe them, it 
points out to us the only way, yet known, of guarding 
againft this enemy to fruits; namely, to make choice of a 
clear healthy fituation for kitchen-gardens, orchards, &c. 
and to plant the trees at fuch a diftance, as to give free 
admiffion to the air, that it may difpel thofe vapours before 
they are formed into fuch volumes as to occafion thefe 
blafts.”” But blafts may alfo be occafioned by the refleCtion 
of the fun’s rays from hollow clouds, which fometimes a& 
as burning mirrors, and occafion exceflive heat. Againit 
this there is no remedy yet difcovered. : 

Mr. Martfhall, in the Rural Economy of midland counties, 
obferves, that it is well known that this difeafe is moft in- 
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jurious to grain crops in wet feafons; hence, principally, 
ie farce ST ied price of wheat after fuch feafons. 
It is alfo remarked to affect the north fide of fields, much 
more than the fouth, and that the effe& is governed by the 
ftate of ripenefs ; confequently, a few days of forwardnefs 
may be fufficient to prevent the effect: It is evident, that 
the forward wheats are leaft liable to be blighted; fer, 
having paffed fome certain {tage of maturation, they become 
invulnerable to the attack of this mifchievous enemy; at 
leait, no obvious injury is incurred. It is alfo obfervable, 
that no perceptible blight takes place while a dry feafon 
continues. The only guard a farmer has againit the 
attack of this fecret enemy appears to be that of fowing 
early. 

Buicut of corn is called Smut. 

BLIGNY-SUR OUCHES, in Geography, atown of 
France, in the department of the Céte d*Or, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri& of Beaune, 3 leagues N.W. of 
Beaune, containing 1169 inhabitants; the canton contains 
6598 ; and comprehends 265 kiliometres, and 23 com- 
munes. 

BLIKOOSKOI, a {mall ifland in the Frozen fea. N. 
Tat. 71° 30!.. E. long. 125° 14'. 

BLIND. See BuinpneEss. 

Buinp, Pore, or Pur, denotes only a great degree of 
fhort-fightednefs. Phil. Tranf. N° 37. p. 731. 

Buinxp, is alfo ufed for occult, or imperceptible. Hence 
blind rampart, cecum va//um, among the ancients, was that 
befet with fharp ftakes, concealed by grafs or leaves growing 
over them. : 

Bu:inp éeffimonies, caca teflimonia, thofe given by abfent 
perfons in writing. arty 3 
_ Buinpis alfo ufed in fpeaking of bodies without aper- 
tures. og 

Hence. 

_ Buinpv wall, cecus paries, that without windows. Ina 
like fenfe we meet with b/ind chamber, cecum cubiculum. 

Burnp is alfo ufed in fpeaking of veffels which are not 
perforated. In this fenfe the chemilts fay a blind alembic. 
A tube is faid to be blind, when it is clofed a-top. Some 
anatomifts alfo call the third cavity of the ear cecum, ‘as 
having no ifflue; but it ts more ufually denominated laby- 
rinth, which fee. 

Buixp harbour, oc Murderer’s bay of Tafman, in Geogra- 
phy, adeep bay at the N.W. part of the fouthern ifland of 
New Zealand, having two {mall iflands near the bottom of 
it on the welt fide; 6 leagues to the eaft of cape Farewell. 

Burinp, in the Military Art, fignifies generally every 
material which ferves to cover and proteét the befiegers from 
the fire of the enemy; as wool-packs, fand bags, earth- 
bafkets, &c. Blinds fometimes confift only of canvas 
ftretched, fo as to intercept the view of the garrifon from 
the walls. Sometimes they are planks ere€ted, and in this 
cafe are more properly called mantlets. They are alfo oc- 
eafionally conftruéted with a number of bafkets or barrels. 

More particularly taken, blinds denote wooden frames 
of four pieces, either round or flat. Two of them are fix feet 
long, and pointed at the extremities; the others, about 
three or four feet in length, ferve as fpars, to faften the two 
former together. Thefe blinds are fixed upright in the 

round againft the fides of the faps, to hinder the earth 
oc falling in, and to faften fafcines upon the upper part. 
They are likewife of ufe in covering the faps, and. fupport- 
ing a roof of fafcines to fecure the troops from {tones and 
granades. ; 

Blinds, of another fort are commonly made of oziers, 
gr branches interwoven and laid acrofs between two rows of 
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ftakes, about the height of a man, and four or five feey 
afunder. 

Blinds are of effential fervice at the heads of trenches, or 
faps, when they are extended in front towards the glacis ; 
aud when, from the fuperior elevation of the enemy’s works, 
he may overlook, and pour his fire in upon the befiegers. 
They are alfo indifpenfable, in cafe the nature of the ground 
fhould oblige the approaches to be carried on in a itraight 
direction, and the workmen and the guard to be neceffarily 
expofed to the batteries of the garrifon. But in this cafe,, 
the faps can only be carried on in the night, as the lofs of 
men would otherwife prove extremely ferious. 

Buinp is alfo fometimes ufed for OxtLton. ; 

Buinp granado, that which does not light or take fire. 

Buinxp faith. See Fatru. i 

Brinn gut. SeeCecum. 

Biixp worm. See Stow-worm. 

BLINDING, a {pecies of corporal punifhment anciently 
inflicted on thieves, adulterers, perjurers, and others; and: 
from which the ancient Chriftians were not exempt. Some- 
times lime in vinegar, or barely fealding vinegar, was poured. 
into the eyes, till their balls were confumed; fometimes a 
rope was twifted round the head till the eyes ftarted out. 
Solin, Polyhiit. c. 4. Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. c.17. Vale 
Max. lib. vi. c. 5. Lactant. de Mort. Perfec. c. 36. 

In the middle age, they changed total blindnefs for a great 
darknefs, or diminution of fight, which they produced by 
holding a red hot iron dith or bafon before the eyes, till their 
humours were dried, and their coats fhrivelled up. 

The inhabitants of the city Apollonia executed it on their 
watch whom they found afleep. Democritus, according to- 
Plutarch, Cicero, and A. Gellius, put out his own eyess. 
that he might be lefs difturbed in his nrental contemplations, 
when thus freed from the diftra¢tion of the objects of fight. 
Herodot. lib. vi. c. 92. Aul. Gell. Noe. Att.. lib. x. 
c. 71. Cicero Tule. Qu. §. , 

Buinvine, obcecatio, in the Black Art,.denotes a {pecie 
of necromancy, whereby a vifible body may be: concealed, 
or hidden by. an invifible power.. See Necromancy. 

Burnpine of a cafemate, fignifiés erecting a battery againft 
it, in order to difmount its cannon and render them ufelefs. 

BLINDNESS, in. Surgery, the privation or want of 
fight. This defe& may arife froma. variety of caufes, ex- 
iting either in the organ of fight, or in the circumftances 
neceffary to produce vifion. See Optics and Eys. Blind- 
nefs will be: complete, when the light is wholly excluded ; or 
partial, when it 1s admitted into the eye fo imperfeétly as to 
convey only a confufed perception of vilible objeéts. Blind~ 
nefs may again be diftinguithed into periodical or permanenty. 
tranfient or perpetual, natural or accidental, &c.; but thefe- 
diftingtions do pot ferve to communicate any idea of the 
caufes of blindnefs, which are to be flightly mentioned in: 
the prefent article. For a more particular account of the 
caufes and remedies.of blindnefs, the reader will confult the 
articles which give an account of the doétrine of vifion,. and: 
the difeafes of the eye. 

The ordinary caufes of blindnefs are as follow : 

t. In the eyelids and mufeles. By a cohefion of the eye 
lids ; by an elongation of the upper eye-lid ; by a paralytic: 
ftate, which difables the patient from railing it fufficiently ; 
by an irregular or defective aGion in the mufcles which are 
attached to the eye-ball. 

2» In the membranes of the eye. By theiropacity,.fo.as to: 
exclude the rays of light; by their exquifite fenfibility, fo as 
to render vifion intolerable ; by their blood-veffels affumine 
a morbid action, and effufing a fluid (fuppofe pus, for ex. 
ample) into any of the cavities of the eye.. 
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3. In the humours of the eyes By their defective quan- 
tity ; by the turbid ftate, or imperfectly tranfparent con- 
dition, of the humours; by the lofs of any one of them, 
throuch accident or violence; by an altered figure of the 
cry (talline lens. i 

4. In the brain or optic nerve. By compreffion, producing 
pally or Gurra Serena (which fee); by a {tate of debi- 
lity or inertnefs in the vifual organ, fo as to require an un- 
commonly ftrong light ; by too great fenfibility in the optic 
nerve, enduring but a very feeble impreffion from the light, 


and tranfmitting only a confufed perception of vilible ob- * 


jects to the mind; by fome unknown change in the nervous 
power, caufing depraved vifion, and exciting imaginary 
feenes, which no perfon can obferve befides the patient 
himfclf. ; 

It has been generally fuppofed, that blind perfons have 
not any idea of vifible objects, though they can diftinguith 
them by the touch: thus the gentleman couched by Mr. 
Chefelden, though he knew the colours afunder in a good 
light during his blind ftate ; yet when he faw them after 
eouching, the faint ideas he had of them before, were not 
fuflicient for him to know them by afterwards. Phil. Tranf. 
= adh contiderable time before he could remember 
which was the cat and which the dog, though often inform- 
ed, without feeling them. Add, that he had no idea of 
diftance ; but thought all the objeéts he faw touched his 
eyes, as what he felt did his fin. } : 

But a cafe is recorded by Mr. Ware in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions (read to tne fociety June 11th, 1801), which 
does not accord with Mr. Chefelden’s obfervation on this 
fubje&t. It was the cafe of a young gentleman, who (by a 
furgical operation ) recovered his fight when feven years of 
age ; after having been deprived of it by cataracts, before he 
was a year old. Mr. Ware gives the following account of 
tlre fa€ts in queftion: “ I performed the operation on the 
left eye, on the 29th of December laft, in the prefence of 
Mr. Chamberlayne, F.A.S. Dr. Bradley, of Baliol college, 
. Oxford, and Mr. Platt, furgeon, in London. It is not ne- 
ceffary, in this place, to enter into a defcription of the opera- 
tion. It will be fufficient to fay, that the child, during its 
performance, neither uttered an exclamation, nor made the 
{malleft motion, either with his head or hands. The eye was 
immediately bound up, and no inquiries made on that day 
with regard to hisfight. Onthe 3oth, I found that he had 
experienced a flight ficknefs on the preceding evening, but 
had made no complaint of pain, either in his head or eye. 
On the 31ft, as foon as I entered his chamber, the mother, 
with much joy, informed me that her child could fee.— 
About an hour before my vifit, he was ftanding near the fire, 
with a handkerchief tied loofely over his eyes, when he told 
her that under the handkerchief, which had flipped upward, 
he could diftinguifh the table by the fide of which fhe was 
fittite : it was about a yard anda half from him ; and he 
obferved that it was covered with a green cloth (which was 
really the cafe), and that it wasa httle farther off than he 
was able toreach. No further queftions were afked him at 
that time; as his mother was much alarmed, left the ufe 
thus made of his eye night have been premature and inju- 
vious. Upon examination, I found that it was not more in- 
flamed than the other eye ; and the opacity in the pupil did 

ar to be much diminifhed. Defirous, however, to 
tain whether he was able to diftingutth objeéts, I held 
before him, at the diftance of about twelve inches, 
retold me, after a fhort hefitation, that it was a piece 

» that ic was {quare, which he knew by its corners; 

tit was longer in one direction than it was in the 


other. On being defired to point to the corners, he did it 
with great precifion, and readily carried his finger in the line 
of its longeft diameter. I then fhewed him a {mall oblong 
band. box covered with red leather, which he faid was red and 
{quare, and pointed at once to its four corners. After this, 
I placed before him an oval filver box, which he faid had a 
fhining appearance ; and, prefently afterwards, that it was 
round, becaufe it had not corners. The obfervation, how- 
ever, which appeared to me moit remarkable, was that which 
related to a white ftone mug; which he firit called a white 
bafon, but, foon after, recolle¢ting himfelf, faid it was a mug, 
becaufe it had a handle. Thefe experiments did not give 
him any pain; and they were made in the prefence of his 
mother, and of Mr. Woodford, a clerk in his majefty’s trea- 
fury. I held the objets at different diftances from his eye, 
and inquired very particularly if he was fenfible of any dif- 
ference in their fituation ; which he always {aid he was, in- 
forming me, on every change, whether they were brought 
nearer to, or carried further from him. I again inquired, 
both of his mother and himfelf, whether he had ever, before 
this time, diftingufhed by fight any fort of object; and TF 
was aflured by both that he never had on any occafion; and 
that when he wifhed to difcover colours, which he could 
only do when they were very itrong, he had always been 
obliged to hold the coloured objeét clofe to his eye, and a 
little on one fide, to avoid the projection of the nofe. No 
further experiments were made on that day. On the 1ft of 
January, I found that his eye continued quite free both from 
pain and inflammation, and that he felt no uneatinefs on the 
approach of light. I fhewed him a table knife ; which at 
firft he called a {poon, but foon reétified the miltake, giving 
it the right name, and diftinguifhing the blade from the 
handle, by pointing to each as he was defired. He after- 
wards called a yellow pocket-book by its name, taking notice 
of the filver lock in the cover. I held my hand before him ; 
which he knew, but could not at firlt tell the number of my 
fingers, nor diftinguifh one of them from another. | then 
held up his own hand, arid defired him to remark the differ- 
ence between his thumb and fingers; after which he readily 
pointed out the diftinctions in mine alfo. Dark-coloured 
and {mooth objects, were more agreeable to him than thofe 
which were bright and rough.° On the 3d of January, he 
faw, from the drawing room window, a dancing-bear in the 
{treet ; and diftinguifhed a number of boys that were ftand- 
ing round him, noticing particularly a bundle of cloths which 
one of them had on his head. On the fame evening, I placed 
him before a looking-glafs, and held up his hand: after a 
little time he filed and faid he faw the fhadow of his hand, 
as well as that of his head. He could not then diftinguifh 
his features ; but, on the following day, his mother having 
again placed him before the glafs, he pointed to his eyes, 
nofe, and mouth, and feemed much gratified with the 
fight. 

Sriaving thus flated the principal obfervations that were 
made by Matter W. I fhallnow make a brief comparifon be. 
tween this ftatement, and that which is given in the XX XVth 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, of M. Chefelden’s 
patient, who was fuppofed to be born blind, and obtained 
his fight when he was between thirteen and fourteen years 
old. 

It fhould be obferved, that though Mafter W. was fix 
years younger than Mr. Chefelden’s patient, he was remark- 
ably intelligent, and gave the moft direét and fatisfaGtory 
an{wers to every queftion that was put to him. Both of 
them, alfo, if not born blind, loft their fight fo very early, 
that, as Mr. Chefelden exprefles it, «* they had not any res 
collection of having ever feen.”? en 
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My firf remark is, that, contrary to the experience of 


Mr. Chefelden’s patient, who is itated * to have been fo. 


far from making any judgment of diitance, that he thought 
all objeés touched his eyes, as what he felt did his ‘fkin,”’ 
Matter W. diftinguifhed, as foon as he was able to fee, a 
table, a yard and a half from him; and proved that he had 
fome accuracy in his idea of diftance, by faying, that it was 
a little further off than his hand could reach. This obferva- 
tion, fo contrary to the account we have received of Mr. 
Chefelden’s patient, would have furprifed me much more 
than it did, if I had not previoufly, in fome fimilar inftances, 
had reafon to fufpect that children, from whom catara¢ts had 
been extracted, had a notion of diftance the firft momeat they 
~ were enabled to fee. In the inftance particularly of a young 
gentleman from Ireland, fourteen years old, from each of 
whofe eyes I extracted a cataract, in the year 1794, in the 
prefence of Dr. Hamilton, phyiician to the London hofpital, 
and who, before the operation, aflured me, as did his friends, 
that he never had feen the figure of any objeét, Dr. Hamil- 
ton and myfelf were much aftonifhed by the facility with 
which, on the firft experiment, he took hold of my hand at 


different diftances, mentioning whether it was brought 


nearer to, or carried further from him, and conveying his 
hand to mine in a circular direction, that we might be the 
better fatisfied of the accuracy with which he didit. In 
this cafe, however, and in others of a like nature, although 
the patients had certainly been blind from early infancy, I 
could not fatisfy myfelf that they had not, before this period, 
enjoyed a fufficient degree of fight to imprefs the image of 
vifible objects on their minds, and to give them ideas which 
could not afterwards be entirely obliterated. Inthe inftance 
of Mafter W. however, no fuipicion of this kind could oc- 
cur; fince, in addition to the declaration of himfelf and his 
mother, it was proved by the teitimony of the furgeon who 
examined his eyes in the country, that the cataracts were 
fully formed before he was a year old. And I beg leave to 
add further, that on making inquiries of two children, be- 
tween feven and eight years of age, now under my care, both 
of whom have been blind from birth, and on whom no ope- 
ration has yet been performed, I find that the knowledge 
they have of colours, limited as it is, is fufficient to enable 
them to tell whether coloured objects be brought nearer to, 
or carried further from them ; for inftance, whether they are 
at the diftance of two inches or four inches from their eyes ; 
nor have either of them the flighteft fufpicion, as is related 
of Mr. Chefelden’s patient, that coloured objeéts, when held 
before them, touch their eyes. i 

But the judgment which Mafter W. formed of the different 
diftances of objects, was not the only inftance in which he 
differed from Mr. Chefelden’s patient ; who, we are in- 
formed, ‘‘ did not know the figure of any thing, nor any 
one thing from another, however different in fhape and mag- 
mitude ;”” for Mafter W. knew and defcribed a letter, not 
only as white, but alfo as fquare, becaufe it had corners; and 
an oval filver box, not only as fhining, but alfo as round, be- 
eaufe it had not corners: he likewife knew, and called by its 
name, a white ftone mug, on the firft day he obtained his 
fight, diftinguifhing it from a bafon, becaufe it had a handle. 

hefe'experiments were made in the prefence of two refpect- 
able perfons, as well as myfelf; and they were feveral times 
repeated, to convince us that we could not be miftaken in 
them. I mention the circumftance, however, with much 
diffidence, being aware that the obfervations not only differ 
from thofe that are related of Mr. Chefelden’s patient, but 
appear, on the firlt ftatement, to oppofe a principle in optics, 
which I believe is commonly and juftly admitted, that the 
fenfes of fight and feeling have no other conne¢tiou than that 
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which is formed by experience; and, therefore, that the 
ideas derived from feeling can have no power to direct the 
judgment, with refpeét either to the diftance or form of 
vilible objects. It {hould be recolleGed, however, that per- 
fons who have cataracts in their eyes, are not, in ftrictnefs of 
{peech, blind, though they are deprived of all ufeful fight. 
"The mitances I have adduced prove, that the knowledge they 
have of coloursis fuficient to give them {ome idea of diftance, 
even in their darkeft itate. When, therefore, their fight 18 
cleared by the removal of the opaque cryttalline, which in- 
tercepted the light, and the colour of objeéts is thereby made 
to appear ilronger, will it be difficult, or unphilofophical, 
to conceive that their ideas of diftance will be ftrengthened, 
and fo far extended as to give them a knowledge, even of 
the outline and figure of thofe objets with the colour of 
which they were previoufly acquainted ??? 

The mileries of blindnefs are feclingly defcribed both by 
Homer and Milton, in the following impreffive paflages. 
The venerable father of epic poetry, who is faid, in the 
perfon of Demodocus the Pheeacian bard, to have defcribed 
his own fituation, proceeds thus: 
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OtdaApay pdr jnterey dda 8 ydaxy Zodey. 
Odyff. 1. ©. v. 63, 64. 
© Dear to the mufe, who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleflings mix’d with mighty woe, 
‘In clouds and darknefs quench’d his vifual ray, 
Yet gave him pow’r to raife the lofty lay.” Pore. 
In fimilar ftrains does Milton bewail his calamity, in his 
addrefs to light : — 
“ Taught by the heay’nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defcent, and up to re-afcend, 
Though hard and rare ; thee I revifit fafe, 
And feel thy fow reign vital lamp : but thow 
Revifit’{t not thefe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn 
So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim fuffufion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Ceafe Ito wander, where the mufes haunt 
Clear {pring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 
Smit with the love of facred fong : but chief 
Thee, Sion, andthe flow’ry brooks beneath, 
That wath thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow; 
Nightly I vifit; nor fometimes forget 
Thofe other two, equall’d with me in fate, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides, 
And Tirefias and Phineus prophets old : 
Then feed on thouglits, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers: asthe wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in fhadieft covert hid 
Tunes her noéturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seafons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn,’ 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s rofe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine: 
But cloud inftead, and ever during dark, 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Prefented with an univerfal blank 
OF nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, 
And wifdom at one entrance quite fhut out.’ 
Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
Thus alfo does he deplore, in the moft affecting accents, 
the misfortune of blindnefs in his «« Sampfon A goniftes :?”— 
——“ But chief of all, 
O lofs of fight, of thee I muft complain ! 
4H Blind 
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Blind among enemies, O worfe than chains, 
Drmgeon, orbeggary, decrepid age. 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extin&, 
And all her various objets of delight 
Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d, 
Inferior to the vileft now become 

Of manorworm. The vileft here excel me : 
They creep, yet fee; I dark in light expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abufe, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, ftill as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I feem tolive, dead more than half, 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irreeoverably dark, total eclipfe 

Without all hope of day! 

O firft created beam, and thou great word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree? 
The fun to me is dark, 

And filent, as the moon 

When fhe deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light fo neceflary is to life, 

And almoft life itfelf, if it be true 

That light is in the foul, 

She all in every part ; why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th? eye confin’d? 

So obvious, and fo eafy to be quench’d ? 

And not, as feeling, throughout all parts diffus’d, 
That fhe might look at will through ev’ry pore? 
Then had I not been thus exil’d from light, 

As in the land of darknefs, yet in light 

To livea life half dead, a living death: 

And buried ; but yet more miferable ! 

Myfelf the fepulchre, a moving grave 3 

Bury’d, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From wortlt of other evils, pains, and wrongs, 
But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miferies of life.”’ 

The degree in which the calamity of blindnefs is felt and 
lamented by thofe to whom it occurs, may be alfo partly 
guefled at by the extafies into which perfons haye fallen on 
their recovery from it. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, who, having beea 
blind, and* brought to fight at eighteen, was very 
near going diftraéted with the joy. Seea remarkable cafe 
of this kind, Tatler, N° 55. vol. i. Boyle’s Works abr. 
tom. 1. p- 4. 

We find various recompences for blindnefs, or fubftitutes 
for the ufe of the eyes, in the wonderful fagacity of many 
blind perfons recited by Zahnius in his Oculus Artifici- 
alis,”? and others. In fome, the defeé&t has been fupplied 
by a molt excellent gift of remembering what they had feen; 
in others, by a delicate nofe, or the fenfe of fmelling ; in 
others, by an exquifite touch, or a fenfe of feeling, which 
they have had in fuch perfection, that, as it has been faid of 
fome, they learned to hear with their eyes; as it may be 
faid of thefe, that they taught themfelves to fee with their 
hands. 

Some have been enabled to perform all forts of curious 
and fubtle works in the niceft and moft dextrous manner. 
Aldrovandus {peaks of a fculptor who became blind at 
twenty years of age, and yet ten yearsafter made a perfec 
marble ftatute of Cofmo II. de Medicis: and another of 
clay like Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of a blind fculptor 
in Denmark, who diftinguifhed perfeGly well, by mere 


touch, not only all kinds of wood, but all the colours; 
and F. Grimaldi gives an inftance of the like kind; befides 
the blind organift living in Paris, who is faid to have done 
the fame. 

The moft extraordinary of all is a blind guide, who, ace 
cording to the report of good writers, ufed to condu& the 
merchants through the fands and defarts of Arabia. James 
Bernouilli contrived a method of teaching blind perfons to 
write. Leo Afr, Defc. Afr. lib. vi. p. 246. Cafaub. Treat. 
of Enthuf. chap, ji. p. 45. Fonten. Elog. des Acad. p. 114. 

An inftance no lefs extraordinary is mentioned by Dr. 
Bew in the “ Tranfactions of the Manchefler Society.’? 
It is that of a perfon, whofe name is John Metcalf, a native 
of the neighbourhood of Manchefter, who became blind at 
fo early an age as to be altogether unconfcious of light and 
its various effects. His employment in the younger period 
of his life was that of a waggoner, and occafionally as a 
guide in intricate roads during the night, or when the com- 
mon tracks were covered with fnow. Afterwards he became 
a projector and furveyor of high-ways in difficult and moun- 
tainous parts; and in this capacity, with the affiftance 
merely of a long ftaff, he traverfes the roads, afcends preci- 
Pisce explores valleys, and inveftigates their feveral extents, 

orms, and fituations, fo as to anfwer his purpofe in the beft 
manner. His plans are defigned, and his eftimates formed, 
with fuch ability and accuracy, that he has been employed 
in altering moft of the roads over the Peak in Derbyfhire, 
particularly thofe in the vicinity of Buxton, and in conitruét- 
ing a new one between Wilmflow and Congleton, fo as te 
form a communication between the great London road, 
without being obliged to pafs over the mountain. 

Although blind perfons have occafion, in a variety of 
refpeéts, to deplore their infelicity, their mifery is ina con- 
fiderable degree alleviated by advantages peculiar to them- 
felves. ‘They are capable of a more fixed and fteady attentionto 
the obje¢ts of their mental contemplation, than thofe who are 
diftraéted by the view of a variety of external fcenes. Their 
want of fight naturally leads them to avail themfelves of 
their other organs of corporeal fenfation, and with this view 
to cultivate and improve them as much as poffible. Ac- 
cordingly they derive relief and affiftance from the quicknefs ~ 
of their hearing, the acutenefs of their fmell, and the fenfi- 
bility of their touch, which perfons who fee are apt to dif. 
regard ; and many initances have occurred, that feem to vee, 
rify the opinion of Rochetter ; 

«¢ That if one fenfe fhould be fupprefs’d, 
Tt but retires into the reit.”? 
To this purpofe we may obferve, that Democritus is faid 
to have put out his eyes, that he might think more in- 
tenfely. . 

Many contrivances have alfo been devifed by the inge- 
nious for‘fupplying the want of fight, and for facilitating 
thofe analytical or mechanical operations, which would 
otherwife perplex the moft vigorous mind and the moft res 
tentive memory. By means of thefe they have become emi- 
nent proficients in various departments of {cience. Indeed, 
there are few fciences in which, with or without mechanical 
helps, the blind have not diftinguifhed themfelves. The cafe 
of profeffor Saunderfon at Cambridge is well known. Hig 
attainments and performances in the languages, and alfo as 
a learner and teacher in the abftraét mathematics, in philo- 
fophy, and in mufic, have been truly aftonifhing ; and the 
account of them appears to be almoit incredible, if it were 
not amply attefted and confirmed by many other inftances 
of a fimilar kind, both in ancient and modern times. Cicero 
mentions it as a fact fcarcely credible, with refpet to his 
matter in philofophy, Diodotus, that ‘ he exercifed himfelf 
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in it with greater afliduity after he beeame blind ; and, which 
she thought next to impoflible to be pertormed without fight, 
that he profeffed geometry, and defcribed his diagrams fo ac- 
curately to his fcholars, as to enable them to draw every line 
in its proper direction.”’? Jerom relates a moré remarkable 
initarce of Didymus in Alexandria, who, “though blind 
from his infancy, and therefore ignorant of the letters, ap- 
speared fo great a miracle to the world, as not only to learn 
logic, but geometry alfo to perfection, which feems (he 
adds) the mott of any thing to require the help of fight.’’ 
Profeflor Saunderfon, who was deprived of his fight by the 
fmall pox, when he was only twelve months old, feems to 
have acquired molt of his ideas by the fenfe of feeling ; and 
though he could not diftinguifh colours by that fenfe, 
which, after repeated trials, he faid was pretending to’im- 
poffibilities, yet he was able with the greateit exactnefs to 
difcriminate the minuteft difference of rough and fmooth in 
a furface, or the leait defect of polifh. Ina fet of Roman 
‘medals he could diftinguifh the genuine from the falfe, 
though they had been counterfeited in fuch a manner, as to 
deceive a connoiffeur, who jndzed of them by the eye. His 
fenfe of feeling was fo acute, that he could perceive the 
Jeaft variation in the ftate of the air ; and it is faid, that in 
@ garden where obfervations were made on the fun, he took 
motice of every cloud that interrupted the obfervation, al- 
amoft as juftly as thofe who could fee it. He could tell when 
any thing was held near his face, or when he paffed by a 
tree at no great diftance, provided the air was calm, and 
there was little or no wind: this he did by the different 
pulle of air upon his face. He poffefled a fenfibility of 
earing to fuch a degree, that he could diftinguifh even the 
fifth part of a note; and by the quicknefs of this fenfe he 
not only difcriminated perfons with whom he had once con- 
verfed fo long as to fix in his memory the found of their 
voice, but he could judge of the fize of a room into which 
he was introduced, and of his diftance from the wall ; and 
if he had ever waiked over a pavement in courts, piazzas, 
&c. which refle&ted a found, and was afterwards conducted 
thither again, he could exactly tell in what part of the walk 
he was placed, merely by the note which it founded. See 
SAUNDERSON. : 
Sculpture and painting are arts which, one would ima- 
gine, are of very difficult and almoft impratticable attain- 
ment to blind perfons; and yet inftances occur, which thew 
that they are not excluded from the plealing creative and 
extenfive regions of fancy. _We have kuown cafes in which 
the form and features of the face have been delineated wholly 
by the touch, and in which it has been moulded with the 
utmoft exaétnefs. De Piles (Cours de Peint. p. 329.) 
mentions a blind fculptor, who thus took the likenefs of 
the duke de Bracciano in a dark cellar, and made a marble 
ftatue of king Charles I. with great juftnefs and elegance. 
However unaccountable it may appear to the ab{traét philo- 
fophers, yet nothing is more certain in faét, than that a 
blind man may, by the infpiration of the mufes, or rather 
by the efforts of a cultivated genius, exhibit in poetry the 
mott natural images and animated defcriptions even of vifible 
pe a without defervedly incurring the charge of plagia- 
rifm. We need not recur to Homer and Milton for attefta- 
tions to this faét ; they had probably been long acquainted 
with the vifible world before they had Joft their fight ; and 
their defcriptions might be animated with all the rapture 
and enthufiafm which originally fired their bofoms, when 
the grand and delightful objeéts delineated by them were 
immediately ‘beheld. We are furnifhed with inftances 
in which a fimilar energy and tranfport of defeription, at 
Teaft in a very confiderable degree, have been exhibited by 


thofe on whofe minds vifible objeéts were never impreffed, 
or have been entirely obliterated. Dr. Blacklock aflords a 
furprifing inftance of this kind; who, though he had loft 
his fight before he was fix months old, not ouly made him- 
felf mafter of various languages, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, but acquired the reputation of an excellent poet, 
whofe performances abound with appropriate images and 
animated deferiptions. See BLackiock. 

Another inftance, which deferves being recorded, is that 
of Dr. Henry Moyes in our own country, who, though 
blind from his infancy, by the ardour and affiduity of his 
application, and by the energy of native genius, not only 
made incredible advances in mechanical operations, in mufic, 
and in thedanguages, but acquired an extenfive acqua'nt- 
ance with geometry, optics, algebra, altronomy, chemittry, 
and all other branches of natural philofophy. From the 
account of Dr. Moyes, who occafionally read lectures on 
philofophical chemiftry at Manchetter, delivered to the 
Manchetter fociety by Dr. Bew, it appears, that mechanical 
exercifes were the favorite employment of his infant years 5 
and that at a very early age he was fo well acquainted with 
the ufe of edge-tools, as to be able to conitruct little wind- 
mills, and.even'a loom. By the found, and the different 
voices of the perfons that were prefent, he was directed in 
his judgment of the dimenfions of the room in which they 
were ailembled ; and in this refpeét he determined with fuch 
a degree of accuracy, as feldom to be miftaken. His me- 
mory was fingularly retentive; fo that he was capable of 
recognizing a perfon on his firft fpeaking, though he had 
not been in company with him for two years. He deters 
mined with furprifing exactnefs the ftature of thofe with 
whom he converfed, by the direction of their voices ; and 
he made tolerable conje€tures concerning their difpofitions, 
by the manner in which they conducted their converfation. 
His eyes, though he never recollected his having feen, were 
not totally infenfible to intenfe light ; but the rays refracted 
through a prifm, when fufficiently vivid, produced diftin- 
guifhable effects uponthem. The red produced a difagrees 
able fenfation, which he compared to the touch of a faw. 
As the colours declined in violence, the harihnefs leffened, 
until the green afforded a fenfation that was highly pleafing 
to him, and which he defcribed as conveying an idea fimilar 
to that which he gained by running his hand over fmooth 
polifhed furfaces. Such furfaces, meandering ftreams, and 
gentle declivities, were the figures by which he exprefled 
his ideas of beauty ; rugged rocks, irregular points, and 
boifterous elements furnifhed him with expreffions for terror 
and difguft. He excelled in the charms of converfation ; 
was happy in his allufions to vifual objects ; and difcourfed 
onthe nature, compofition, and beauty of colours, with 
pertinence and precifion. ‘This inftance, and fome others 
which have occurred, feem to furnifh a prefumption, that 
the feeling or touch of blind perfons may be fo improved, 
as to enable them to perceive that texture and difpofition of 
coloured furfaces by which fome rays of light are reflected 
and others abforbed, and in this manner to diftinguifh’” 
colours. But the fact is {till undecided ; and farther trials 
are neceflary, in order to fet afide high authorities to the 
contrary, and abfolutely to decide it. Dr. Reid, in hig 
“ Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
mon Senfe”? (ch. vi. § 2.), deduces evidence from acknow- 
ledged facts, as well as reafoning, in order to fhew, that 
there is very little of the knowledge acquire@by fight, that 
may not be communicated to a man born blind. One wha 
neyer faw the light, may be learned and knowing in every 
fcience, even in optics; and may make difcoveries in every 
branch of philofophy. He may underftand ag much ag 
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‘another man, not only of the order, diftances, and motions 
of the heavenly bodies, but of the nature of light, aud of 
the laws of the refletion and refraction of its rays. He 
aay underftand diftinctly, how thofe laws produce the phe- 
nomena of the rainbow, the prifm, the camera obfcura, 
and the magic lanthorn, and all the powers of the micro- 
Scope and telefcope. Neverthelefs, as to the appearances of 
colour, a blind man mutt be more at alofs, becaufe he has no 
perception that refembles it ; though, by a kind of analogy, 
he may fupply even this defe@. To thofe who fee, a fearlet 
colour fignifies an unknown quality in bodies, that exhibits 
to the eye an appearance which they have often obferved, 
and which they well know ; but toa blind man, it denotes 
an unknown quality that exhibits an appearance, with which 
he is unacquainted. But he can conceive the eye to be va- 
rioufly affected by different colours, as the nofe is by differ- 
ent fmells, or the ear by different founds: thus, he can 
conceive fcarlet to differ from blue, as the found of a trum- 
pet does from that of a drum ; or, as tlie {mel! of an orange 
differs from that of an apple. It is impoffible to know whe- 
ther fearlet colour has the fame appearance to me which it has 
to another man ; and if its appearances to different perfons 
differed as much as colour does from found, they might 
never be able to difcover this difference. Hence it is plain, 
that a blind man might talk for a long time about colours 
diftinétly and pertiuently ; and if you were to examine 
him in the dark about the nature, compofition, and beauty 
of them, he might be able to anfwer, fo as not to betray 
his defect After all, as a blind man has never had any 
fenfation of light and colour, his knowledge concerning 
them, however extenfive and accurate, muft be the refult of 
previous inftruétion; it muit depend on the force of genius, 
or on the ftrength of memory ; and his language concerning 
coloured objects muft be like that of a parrot, without any 
precifion of meaning, and without any correfponding ideas. 
On this difputed fubje& the reader may derive information 
from D.derot’s “ Lettre fur les Aveugles a Pufage de ceux 
qui voyent,” or “A letter concerning the Blind for the 
ufe of thofe who fee,” in his « Works,” vol. ii. ; and they 
alfo may confult Chefelden’s «‘ Anatomy,’? and Locke’s 
s« Effay on the human underftanding.” 

With regard to the fcientific and pratical departments of 
mutic, every agé has fuppled numerous inftances of blind 
perfons who have attained to great excellence. They will 
occur among the articles of mufical biography in the courfe 
of this work. 

Of the contrivances that have been devifed for the affift- 
ance of the blind, we have already mentioned thofe of pro- 
feffor Saunderfon, aud of Mr. Grenville, under the article 
Palpable Arnitumetic. We thall here fubjoin, from a 
Jetter addreffed by Dr. Moyes to the editor of the « Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’? an account of the palpable notation 
generally ufed by him for twenty years, for the purpofe of 
aififting his memory in numerical computations. With this 
view he made ufe of a fquare piece of mahogany, a foot 
broad and an inch thick, reprefented by ABCD ({ Plate /. 
Als-bra, fig. 3.) 3 he divided each of the fides AB, BC, 
CD, DA, into 24 equal parts; joined each pair of oppofite 
divifions by a groove cut in the board of fufficient depth to 
be felt with the finger ; and perforated the board at each in- 

_terfeGtion with an inftrument th of an inch in diameter. 
Having thus divided the furface of the board into 576 {mall 
fquares, perfcrated at each of their angles, he fitted to the 
Soles in the board three fets of pegs or pins, refembling 
thofe in the plate, firs. 4, 5,6, in fuch a manner, that when 
fixed in them they kept their potition, and required fome force 
¢o turn them round, The keadof each peg belonging tothe firft 
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fet is a right-angled trianele, about jth of an inch thick 
the head of each peg belonging to the fecond fet differs 
from the former merely in having afmall notch in its foping 
fide or hypothenufe ; and the head of each peg of the third 
fet is a fquare, the breadth of which fhould be equal to the 
bafe of the triangle of the other two, Thefe pegs fhould 
be kept ina eale confitting of three boxes or cells, each 
cell being allotted to a fet; and the cafe mutt be placed 
clofe by the board before the commencement of every ope- 
ration, Each fet fhould confift of 60 or 70 pegs, at leait 
when employed in long calculations ; and when the work is 
tintthed, they fhould be collected from the board, and care- 
fully rettored to their refpeétive boxes. When a peg of the 
firtt fet is fixed into the board, it will acquire four different 
values, according to its pofition with reipect to the calcu. 
lator. When its floping fide is turned towards the left, it 
denotes unit, or the firit digit; when turned upwards, or 
from the calculator, it denotes 2, or the fecond digit ; whea 
turned to the right, it reprefents 3 ; and when turned down- 
wards, or towards the calculator, it denotes 4. The num. 
ber 5 is denoted by a peg of the fecond fet, having its floping 
fide turned to the left; 6, by the fame turned upwards; 7, 
by the fame turned to the right ; and 8, by the fame turned 
directly down, or towards the body of the calculator. The 
figure g is exprefled by a peg of the third fort, when its 
edges are directed to right and left; and the fame peg exprefles 
the cypher o, when its edges are directed up and down, 
By thefe different pegs the relative values of the ten digits 
may therefore be diitinétly expreffed with facility; and 
by a fufficient number of each fet the fteps and refult of the 
longeft calculation may be clearly reprefented to the fenfe 
of feeling. Foran example, let it be required to exprefs 
the year of the Chriftian era 1785. Take a peg of the 
firit fet, and fix it in the board, with its floping fide turned 
towards the left, which 1eprefents 1; take a peg of the 
fecond fet, and fix it in the next hole in the fame groove, 
proceeding as ufual from left to right, with its floping fide 
turned to the right, and this expredes 7; take again a peg 

of the fame fet, and fix it in the next hole with its flopin 
fide turned downwards, and this will reprefent 8; and laitly, 
take another peg of the fame fet, and place it in the 
next hole in the fame pofition which will denote 8; and 
thus the whole will exprefs the number required. In order 
to exprefs'a vulgar fraction, the numerator is placed in the 
groove immediately above, and the denominator in that im- 
mediately below the groove in which the integers ftand ; 
and in decimal arithmetic an empty hole in the. integer 
groove reprefents the comma, or decimal point. By fimilar 
breaks are alfo denoted pounds, fhillings, pence, &c.; and 
by the fame expedient, the divifor and quotient in.divifion 
are feparated from the dividend. ‘ This notation,”? fays 
the ingenious inventor, * which fupplies me completely with 
co efficients and indices in algebra and fluxions, feemsmuch 
fuperior to any of the kind hitherto made public in the 
weft of Europe. That invented and defcribed by Mr. 
Grenville, having no lefs than ten fets of pegs, is by 
much too complicated fer general practice ; and that which 
we owe to the celebrated Saunderfon is apt to puzzle 
and embarrafs the calculator, as the pegs reprefenting the 
numerical digits can feldom of never be in the fame 
ftraight line.” : 
It redounds very much to the honour of modern times, 
that the public attention has been directed to the improve- 
ment of the condition of blind perfons; and that inftitutions 
have been formed in different countries for providing them 
with fuitable employment, tending not only to alleviate their 
calamity, but to render them ufeful. The firit a a and 
3 yitematic 
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fyftematic plan for this prrpofe was propofed by M. Hatiy 
jn an * Effay on the edueation of the Blind,’? printed at 
Paris in the year 17> 6, under the patronage of the Academy 
of Sciences. An Englifh tranflation of this effay is annexed 
to “Dr. Blacklock’s Poems,” printed at Edinburgh in 
1793, 4to. The cbjeét of this plan is to teach the blind 
reading, by the affiftance of books, in. which the letrers are 
rendered palpable by their elevation above the furface of the 
paper ; anc by thefe mefns to initruét them, not ouly in the 
liberal artsand fcierees, but likewife in the principles of me- 
chanical operations, fuchas fpianing, knitting, book-binding, 
&c. fo that thofe who are in eafy circumitances may be capa- 
ble of amufing employment, and thofe of the lower ranks of 
life, and fuch as have no genius for literary improvement, may 
neverthelefs, become refpectable, ufeful, and independent 
members of focicty, in the fituation of common artifans. By 
thefe palpable characters, they are taught to read, to write, 
andto print; and they are likewife initructed, according to 
their feveral talents and ftations, in geometry, algebra, geo- 
graphy, and every branch of natural philofophy. The inth- 
tution encourages and cherifhes a talte for the fine arts; it 
teaches the blind to read mufic with their fingers, as others 
do with their eyes; and it does this with fo much fuccefs, 
that though they cannot at once feel the notes and perform 
them upon au inftrument, yet they are capable of acquiring 
“any Jeffon with as much exaétnefs and-rapidity, as thofe who 
enjoy all the advantages of fight. Of this curious and inte- 
reitii « effay, now before us, we fhall give fuch an account as 
may ferve to gratify thofe of our readers, who are concerned 
in the {upport of plans, fomewhat refembling that which it 
deferibes, in our own country. The author, after flating the 
object of his plan, and obviating the feruples of thofe who 
demur againit allowing its general utility, in the two firlt 
chapters, proceeds, in the third chapter, to illuftrate the 
method of reading, as adapted to the practice of the blind. 
This method confifts, as we have already obferved, in the ufe 
of typographical characters, whofe elevation above the fur- 
face of the paper renders them obvious to the touch, without 
the intervention of fight. T'rom the perception of iypogra- 
phical chara¢ters, the tranfition is not difficult to that of 
written characters ; i. e. of characters not written with ink, 
but formed by impreffions made upon ftrong paper with an 
iron pen, whofe point is not flit. The characters, thus pro- 
duced, are diltinétly feparated and inverted ; and they are 
marked on the fide of the paper coatrarytothat which is read, 
and in fuch a manner that the pofition and order of the letters 
may appear right and in relievo when the page is turned. The 
blind may thus be able to form and decypher mufical charac- 
ters, mathematical diagrams, and all the neceflary proceffes of 
arithmeticand geography, as wellas thofe that are printedand 
written. In the fourth chapterthe author replies to feveral ob- 
jections that are urged againit the method of reading he has 
propofed. The fifth and fixth chapters contain an account of 
the art of printing, asit is pra¢tifed by the blind, for their pe- 
culiar ufe, and alfo as it is performed for the ufe of thofe who 
fee. In the procefs of printing, the blind compofitor has a box 
for every alphabetical character in ufe ; on the outfide of thefe 
boxes are palpably marked the peculiar chara¢ter belonging 
to cach; thefe are filled with types, which he feleéts and fets 
as they are wanted, but in a contrary pofition to that in 
which they are read. When the types have been arranged 
and fixed, a page of very ftrong paper is moiftened, fo as to 
be capable of receiving and retaining impreflions, and laid 
uponthe types; and then by the operation of the prefs, or 
by the eafy ftrokes of a {mall hammer frequently repeated 
over the furtace, the impreffion of the type is made to rife 
@n the oppolite fide of the papers and it continues, when 


dry, not only obvious to the fight but to the touch, and is not 
eatily effaced. One the upper fide of the paper the letters * 
appear in their proper pofition; aud by their fenfible cleva- 
tion above the common furface, the blind may eafily read 
them with their fingers. The feventh chapter explains the 
method of teaching the blind to write; which we have al= 
ready noticed. The eighth chapter fhews how they are 
taught arithmetic; for this purpofe they are provided with a 
board pierced with different lines of fquare holes, proper for 
receiving moveable figures, and bars for feparating the differs 
ent parts of an operation. To render this board more ufe- 
ful, a cafe is added, compofed of four rows of little boxes, 
which contain all the figures proper for calculation, and 
which are placed at the right hand of the blind perfon while 
he operates. In order to obtain characters for expreffing all 
the poflible fractions, ro {imple denominators are caft, in'the 
order of the figures 0, 1, 2, &c. to g inclufively, and likewile 
to fimple numerators in the fame order, moveable, fo as to be 
adapted at the head of the denominators. By. means of this 
combination, the blind are able to exprefs any fraction. The 
math chapter treats of geography, and in teaching it, 
M.Weiffenbourg and Mad. Paradis marked the circumference 
of countries by a tenacious and vifcid matter, and covered 
the different parts of their maps with a kind of fand mixed 
wich glafs, in various modes ; and diltinguifhed the order of 
towns by grains of glafs, of a greater or lefs ize. M. Hatiy 
fatisfies himfelf with marking the limits of the maps, for the 
ule of the blind, by fmall iron wire rounded ; and it is always 
a difference, either in the form or fize of every part of a map, 
which affifts his pupils in diftinguifhing the one from the 
other. For the purpofe of teaching mufic, the fubject of 
the tenth chapter, mufical chara¢ters are caft ; and thefe are 
fo numerous, as to reprefent upon paper, by elevations on its 
furface, all the poffible varieties that occur. The eleventh 
chapter contains an account of the mechanic arts, in which 
the blind are employed, and of the method in which they are 
formed for fuch occupations. Accordingly they have been 
fuccefsfully employed in {pinning, in making pack-thread of 
the thread they have {pun, in weaving girths with this. pack- 
thread, in making nets, in fewing, in binding books, &c. 
In the twelfth chapter we have a view of the proper mode of 
inftruéting the blind, together with a parallel between their 
education and that of the deaf and dumb. This operation, 
it is faid, is ealy in itfelf, and requires in a matter more cou- 
rage than knowledges “ By the aid,” fays M. Haliy, “ of 
our books in relievo, every one ean teach them to read. 
Upon the mufical works found in our prefs, every profeffor of 
that art may give them leffous. With an iron pen, with plates 
and moveable charaéters, executed according to our models, 
the firlt malter in writing may teach them that art, and arith- 
metic.”” The thirteenth chapter cgntains a brief account of 
the elementary books of languages, mathematics, and hiftory, 
which fhould compofe the library of the blind peifor. "The 
effay terminates with an hiftorical fummary of the rife, pro- 
erefs, and actual ftate of the inftitution for blind children. 
‘The fuccefs of this inftitution has fully anfwered the expecta- 
tions of its founder, and amply compenfated the expence be- 
ftowed upon it by the liberal and well difpofed. We are 
happy to add, that inftitutions of a fimilar kind have. been. 
eftablifhed in our own country ; and’ to: render our par- 
ticular tribute of refpeét to the founders and fipporters 
of the School for the Indigent Blind,”? inttituted in Lon- 
don in 1799. It is now fituated in St. George’s-fields, but: 
will {peedily be removed to Gray’s Inn-lane, as foon as the 
ueceflary buildings for its accommodation are ereéted. The- 
object, with a view to which this fchool was founded, is un- 
queltionably one of the moft important and interelting aa 
ray 
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‘that can excite compaflion, or demand encouragement. It 
provides inftruétion for the indigent blind, ina trade, by 
which they may be able to provide, either wholly or in part, 
for their own fubfiftence ; and thus, inftead of being alto- 
gether a burden to the community, they will be of fome fer- 
vice to it; and inftead of being deprefled and cheerlefs them- 
-felves, under a fenfe of their total dependence, and for want 
of regular employment, habits of indutlry will relieve their 
{pirits, and produce the moft beneficial effe€ts on their ftate 
and chara@ter. The children of this inftitution, amounting 
4n the prefent year (1804) to 32, are completely clothed, 
boarded, lodged, and inftruéted, gratis. The articles at 
prefent manufactured in the {chool are fhoemakers’-thread, 
fine and coarfe thread, window fafh-line, and cloaths’-line (of 
a peculiar conftruction, and made on a machine adapted to 
the ufe of blind perfons), by the females; and window and 
fath-line, cloaths’-line, hampers, and wicker bafkets, by the 
males. The fuccefs that has crowned the efforts of the 
friends of this inftitution, fince its firft eftablifhment, affords 
fufficient evidence of the degree in which the fituation and 
faculties of the blind are capable of improvement; and a 
view of it in its prefent profperous ftate, mutt be gratifying 
to perfons of humane and compaffionate feelings. Here they 
will not find the fcholars fitting in liftlefs indolence, which 1s 
commonly the cafe with the blind, or brooding in filence 
over their own defeéts, and their inferiority to the reft of 
mankind ; but they will behold a number of individuals, of 
a clafs hitherto confidered as doomed to a life of forrow and 
difeontent, and to be provided for merely in alms-houfes, 
or by donations of charity, not lefs animated in their amufe- 
ments, during the hours of recreation, and far more cheer- 
fully attentive to their work in thofe of employment, than 
perfons poffefled of fight. This important and ufeful infti- 
tution is under the direétion of a prefident, eight vice-prefi- 
dents, a treafurer, anda committee of 24 members. A fub- 
Icription of one guinea annually, or of not lefs than 20 guineas 
at once, or within one year, eonftitutes a member. 

To this article we hall fubjoin the following direétions 
given by Mr. Thicknefle, for teaching the blind to wmte : 

« Let any common joiner make a flat board, about 14 
inches long, and 12 wide; in the middle of which let a 
place be funk, deep enough, when lined with cloth, to hold 
only two or three fheets of fool’s-cap paper, which mutt 
quite fill up the fpace: over this muft be fixed a very thin 
falfe frame, which is to cover all but the paper, and fattened 
on by foi little pins, fixed in the lower board : and acrofs 
the lower frame, juit over the paper, muit be a little flider, 
an inch and a _ half broad, to flip-down into feveral recefles 
made in the upper frame, at a proper diftance for the lines, 
which fhould be near an inch afunder ; and this ruler, on 
which the writer is to reft his fourth and little finger, muit 
be made full of little notches, at a quarter of an inch diftant 
from each other ; and thefe notches will inform the writer, 
by his little finger dropping from notch to notch, how to 
avoid running one letter into another. When he comes to 
the end of the line, he muit move his flider down to the 
next groove, which may eafily be fo contrived with a {pring 
to give warning that it is properly removed to the fecond 
line, and fo on.”’ 

BuinpneEes, inthe Veterinary Art, a difeafe very fre- 
quently happening to horfes. The eye of the horfe is fub- 
«ot to various difeafes which may occafion blindnefs, as the 
catarail, the gutta ferena, opacity of the cornea or its cover- 


ings, &c. 4 ‘ i 
The diforder, however, generally inducing blindnefs among 
horfes is the catarad, and the inflamation of the external parts 


of the globe of the eye, which precedes the obfcuration of 


the cryftalline, is termed blindnefs, as though the difeafe was 
really confirmed ; and horfes fo affected are confidered as 
fuch, and denominated blind, though at this period of the 
difeafe the fight is only rendered imperfect. 

This deftruétive diforder, in general commences with an 
inflammation of the outer coats of the eye, as the membrana 
conjundiva, or cornea, or both together, and extending gra« 
dually to the interior, inflames and deftroys the tranfparency 
of the cryitalline, and obftructs the admiffion of light. 

Thefe attacks of inflammation not unfrequently difap- » 
pear for a time, or, at leaft, become much leis diftinguifh- 
able, and then return again, obferving fomething like 
regular periods of acceffion and remiffion ; and from hence 
the difeafe has been termed by fome the moon blindne/s, 
and thefe changes were confidered as under the influence 
of this planet, and correfponding with the periods of its 


_change: there are, however, other caufes more powerful 


in their influence, to which thefe changes in this diforder 

may, with more appearance of truth, be attributed, as im- 

proper expofure to exceffive cold, or drafts of air; to 

a clofe, low, over-heated ftable, or fudden alternations ° 
from the one to the other; violent exercife and {weating ; 

then wafhing with cold water, leaving the hair drenched 

with it; acrid volatile falts rifing from the dung; over-~ 
feeding with too hot, dry, and ttimulating food, and all 

caufes inducing an increafed action of the heart and 
arteries, naturally tend to induce a recurrence of this com- 

laint. 

As this difeafe is one of the moft interefting in the vete- 
rinary art, and the moft neceflary to be well underitood, 
as well by profeflional men, as by dealers and poffeffors of’ 
horfes, we fhall defcribe at fome length the appearances by 
which it is known to exift, and the means that have 
hitherto been employed, as far as they have come to our 
knowledge, for the removal of it. Thofe who may detire to 
be acquainted refpe€ting the information poflefled by the 
ancients of this complaint, and their pratices for its cures 
may be referred to the writings of Abfyrtus and Vegetius 3° 
the latter, in his elegant work de arte Veterinaria, lib. 23 
cap. xvi. de /uffufione oculorum, has divided this difordey- 
into three kinds, under the titles fenochoriafis, protochoriafis, 
hypochoriafis; by his definitions, however, of thefe three 
kinds, it appears that he only meant the different ftaces 
of the formation of the catara@, from the firlt inflam. 
mation of the eye, to the cryftalline becoming perfealy 
opaque and buriling its capfule; rufhing to the anterior 
chamber of the eye, and refting, like a white opaque ball, 
againft the cornea ; occafioning a total lofs of fight, and 
which he compares to the yolk of an egg burfting from 
its fituation in the centre of the egg, and to which it can 
never be again reduced. He confiders the caufe of this com- 
plaint tobe the rupture of the membrane containing the 
fight ; by exceffive heat, or more certainly from the fatigue 
of a long journey, or the neglected injury of the eye, from 
the inattention of the mafter. His hypochoriajis, which 
appears to be the firit {tage of this diforder, he fays, de- 
{cends from the head ; and often fhews itfelf in one eye, and 
then migrates to the other, and is attended with a flow 
of water or tears. His treatment, in this cafe, is to 
bleed often from the eye-brow, or rather the eye-lids, 
and from the temples; to foment frequently with warm. 
water in which rue and fennel feeds have been boiled ; to 
anoint the eye ‘eum collyrio opopanato et opobalfamato.?? 
He alfo recommends applying the aétual cantery to the 
temples above the veins. This author, in another chapter, 
recommends, in thie complaint, that you fhould infpeét the 
noftril on the fame fide vin the morbid eye, and you wilt 


find 
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find a fmall opening, through which, by inferting a pipe, 
you may fill the eye with wine, and relieve the diforder; 
a remarkable proof of the minute and accurate obfervation 
of the ancients. The exiftence of fuch an opening (for it 
is, in reality the opening of the lacrymal dué that is alluded 
to), isnot known to many who profefs to practife on the 
difeafes of horfes at this day. 

Abfyrtus, a Greek writer, who lived about the reign of 
Conftantine the Great, and prior to Vegetius, recommends, 
in this diforder, and which he calls vxAw.2, that the car 
fhould be pierced with an awl, and a piece of white helle- 
bore fhould be inferted in the perforation for its relief. 

The following we venture to give as a more natural and 
true defcription of the appearances of the eye, during the 
prefence of this complaint, than what has before been ex- 
hibited; though, no doubt, fubje& to many omiffions and 
imperfections, which future obfervations may lead us to 
rectify. 

The earlieft indication of this difeafe is exhibited by the 
external tranfparent parts of the ball of the eye becoming 
obfcured, affuming a blackifh glaffy hue; fometimes blue 
or brown, or 2 dull white, and ftreaked with blood, accord- 
ing to the degree of inflammation or diftenfion of the blood- 
veflels ; admitting, according to their capacity, the different 
parts of the blood which are not tranfparent ; and this in- 
flammation, it may be remarked, ‘takes place more fre- 
quently in young horfes of five or fix years old, than in 
thofe of a more advanced age, and the upper half of the 
cornea generally appears more obfcured than the lower ; 
this, however, may be a deception, arifing merely from the 
point of vifion, the obferver being placed below the eye, 
and feeing dire&tly through the lower part, and more 
obliquely through the upper. The blood-veflels alfo may 
be obferved increafed in number and fize, paffing over the 
opaque white furface of the fclerotica, to the cornea and 
conjun@iva; for it has not, as far as we know, been ever 
afcertained from aétual diffeG@ion or experiment, whether it 
is the cornea that is inflamed, or the cenjunétiva, or both; 
nor is it abfolutely neceflary for the treatment, that this 
fhould be known. 

The eye and eye-lids feel hotter to the hand chan ufual ; 
and often times theré is a depofit of a white matter refem- 
bling pus, in the bottom of the anterior chamber of the eye, 
which, perhaps, proceeds from the veflels of “the ciliary 
fringe, or uvea, which are large in the horfe. 

After this opacity of the cornea has exifted fome time, 
the eye of itfelf, or {till more certainly, if antiphlogiftic means 
are ufed, returns to its natural brilliancy, and the diforder 
feems removed ; a few weeks or months may elapfe before 
its return ; and if thefe remedies are had recourfe to very 
early, the diforder may even be permanently removed ;_ it 
very frequently, however, returns, and again difappears, and 
this feveral times before the inflammation of the cryftalline, 
and the deitruction of fight take place. In other fubjeéts, 
one uninterrupted courfe of inflammation, without any inter- 
val takes place, till the cataract is fully formed. 

When this morbid procefs begins in the cryftalline, the 
inflammation of the exterior parts of the eye often difap- 
pears, and they afflume their ufual brightnefs, and afford us 
an opportunity of diinaly obferving the changes which 
take place in the lens. ; 

And with refpeét to the cataraé itfelf, or this opacity 
of the lens, we may remark that the whole cryttalline fhall 
affume this milky appearance at once, or a {mall {peck 
only near the centre fhall be feen, which often remains for 
years, without the leaft perceivable increafe, and without 
producing blindnefé, or any fenfible detriment to the ani- 


mal: again, in other eafes, no fpeck is obfervable but 
whitifh lines which 1eflea the light, itretching like rays 
from the centre of the lens to its circumference ; and fome- 
times the capfule containing it is faid to be only af- 
feted. 

The catara&, as it is called, being fully formed, the com- 
plete opacity of the lens being eftablifhed, and light no 
longer admitted, the iris begins to lofe its properties, 
nearly clofing up the opening of the pupil; from its relaxa-. 
tion, the whole eye becomes diminifhed, and apparently funk 
in the head; and the capfule, efpecially in draft horfes, 
burfts, and the lens is forced from its fituation, and falls to 
the anterior chamber of the eye, refembling, as we have 
before obferved, an opaque white ball. 3 

As perfeét clearnefs and diftin@nefs in all parts of the eye,. 
with a due contra€tion of the pupils, are the moft certain 
indications of its goodnefs, fo the flighteft dulnefs or 
opacity in the external coats, or diminution of the pupil, 
fhould lead the purchafer to be cautious ; for it cannot be 
too often obferved, that this opacity, after it has been of 
fome ftanding, is almoft certain deitruGtion to the eye; and 
there are no remedies at this time known that can prevent 
its fatal termination, though numerous attempts and expe- 
riments have been initituted with this view; and the opera- 
tion for the catara& is ufelefs in the horfe; for if it fuc- 
ceeds, the vilion is ftill fo imperfect, that blindnefs itfelf is 
preferable. 

Though various ufeful offices can be found for horfes that 
have loft their fight; yet it is of importance, for moft of 
the purpofes to which they are applied, that it fhould be 
preferved. We cannot recommend with too much force, the 
neceflity of an early recurrence to the prefcribed remedies 
for deftroying the inflammation ; for, at its very commence- 
ment, it has probably only the charaéters of common in- 
ffammation, and might be entirely and effectually fubdued. 
as in other parts ; but neglected, this diforder foon afflumes 
its peculiar properties, arifing, perhaps, from the particular 
ftruéture and funétions of the parts affeted, and ina fhort 
time becomes perfectly beyond the reach of any remedy ; 
for though, no doubt, there are a few infulated inftances 
where this diforder has been removed, yet, as the termina- 
tion of the generality of cafes is of an oppofite nature, it 
would be unwarrantable to make a conclufion from fuch cafes 
of the general poffibility of cure in this complaint. 

Where the inflammation has not yet received the fpecific 
properties above defcribed, the following remedies will fre- 
quently remove it ; and in more confirmed cafes, we fhall 
mention the means that have been unfuccefsfully employed 
to remove it. that we may fhew the iniufficiency of fuch 
attempts, and promote farther experiment and refearch ref- 
petting it. 

‘In the commencement of this complaint, the ufe of ab- 
ftinence from heating food, or hard exercife ; expofure to 
{tables of cooler temperature, and well aired, not from par- 
tial drafts, but their loftinefs only ; exclufion of too much’ 
light, or the light altogether; diluem drinks, and purga- 
tives ; fuch may be employed to the general fyftem. .'To 
the part itfelf, wafhes of cold water, or ice and water, or 
litharge water, or with a fmall portion of opium diffolved 
in it ; others think more favourably of ftimulating, or cauf- 
tic wafhes, as weak folutions of vitriolated zinc, very dilute 
acids, and even fpirits and water. 

Blifters applied to the cheek, or over the maffeter muf- 
cle, produce an irritation which is very fuccefsful in ree 
moving this inflammation, and, in particular, the infertion of 
a feton or two in the mufcular parts furrounding the. eye, 
care being taken that the fafcia over the mufele is divided, 

otherwife 
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etherwife there is no fuppuration; thefe will tend, as we 
have experienced, powertully to carry off an attack of this 
Giforder. Firing with a hot iron has alfo been employed 
with the fame view, on the furrounding fkin; and likewife 
blood-letting from the jugular vein, or from the tem- 
poral artery, or locally from the veffels proceeding from the 
Inner canthus, or anterior angle of the orbit; as alfo the 
veffels paffing over the fclerotic coat, which become very 
much inlarged and vifible in this difeafe, as well as thofe 
in the lining of the lids. 

Mr. Coleman, the very ingenious profeffor of the vete- 
rinary college, feared up the veffels of the fclerotica with a 
hot iron, forming an entire circle round the ball of the eye, 
at fome diftance from the cornea, to prevent all accefs of 
Ddlood to this pavt, and fo endeavoured, mechanically, to 
put a ftop to the inflammation; it was found, however, 
inifufficient to dettroy the ciforder, and we believe that any 
hope of relief from this mode of treatment has fince been 
abandoned ; and for this reafon, perhaps, this experiment has 
proved infufficient, that when communication is ttopped 
from the exterior veffels, there are others whofe trunks are 
fhort of thefe, which fupply the fub{tance of the cornea ; 
and others again, out of our reach, on the infide of the 
cornea; but above all, the habit in the parts to difeate, 
and the difpofition in the fyftem to generate it, are not 
overcome, and the morbid tendency is not thereby de- 
ttroyed, 

The farriers, who practife medicine, in treating this com- 
plaint, often remove the lacrymal gland, which they call 
the haw, from its fuppofed refemblance to this fruit ; and 
as this part partakes of the inflammation, and is much 
{welled, they miftake it for the fource of the diforder. The 
removal of it, which is ealily done, by drawing it out with 
a hook, and cutting it off, occafions a copious difcharge ot 
blood, which, in flight attacks, relieves the eye, and en- 
courages them in this practice ; but from our own perfonal 
experience we have learned, that in cafes of any duration, it 
is totally inadequate to the removal of the complaint, and 
the eye mutt obvioufly fuffer from the lofs of a part that 
is neceffary to its well-being: and means lefs injurious to 
the eye may be equally well employed with as much fuccefs, 
fuch as we have before pointed out. 

An infufion of the polyconum hydropiper injekted into the 
noftril, fo as flightly to inflame the membranes, produces 
very good effeétsin this complaint. 

It has been obferved, that in the human eye, long con- 
tinued inflammations of the exterior coats rarely produce 
cataracts, as they do in the horfe ; and the reafon that has 
been affizned for this is, that the fame blood-veflels which 
fupply the tunica conjundiva and cornea, alfo fupply the lens 
and the humours of the eye, which they fay is not the cafe 
with the human, as thefe parts are fupplied from the eye- 
lids and integuments ; there is, however, in the horfe, a 
fingular propenfity to inflammatory complaints, and to this 
difpofition, perhaps, it is rather to be attributed. 

In the inflammation of the cornea, which is attended 
with a black, glofly appearance of this part, there is feldom 
any increafed difcharge of tears from the eye and nofe ; but 
in the other kinds which we have before enumerated, there 
is, in general, a confiderable increafe of this fecretion. 
When blood-ftreaks, or blotches appear, it is probable that 
the veflels are ruptured, and that this blood is really in a 
fate of extravafation. 

BLINK of the ice, in Sea Language, denotes that bright, 
white appearance produced by the ice near the horizon, and 
perceptible, in approaching the ice, long before it is itfelf 
deen, This phenomenon has been often remarked by ma- 
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rinerg, and is particularly mentioned in Phipps’s (lord Mul+ 
rave’s) voyage to the North Pole, p. 70. 

BLINKS, in Botany. See Monrta. 

Brinks, among Ancient Sport/men, denoted boughs broken 
down from trees, and thrown in the way where deer are 
likely to pafs, to hinder their running, or rather to mark 
which way a deerruns, in order to guide the hunter. 

BLINKING of deer, in Lincolnfhire, fignifies letting 
the wort itand for fome time in the vat, till it hath acquired 
fome degree of acidity, in order to difpofe it to fine, and 
be the fooner ready for drinking. 

BLISSOM, among Hu/bandmen, corruptly called bloffom, 
is the a€t of a ram, when coupling with an ewe. 

BLISTER, in Pharma y. Blilters are raifed on the fur- 
face of the body for medicinal purpofes, by applying, fora 
number of hours, fome of the mot active of the animal or 
vegetable flimulanis. Ofthefe, by far the mull convenient, 
and that which is almolt univerfally employed, is the can- 
tharis, ov Spanifh fiy, (Meron Veficatorius.) hele infects 
are found in Spain, Italy, and the fouth of Europe} .they 
have a longifh body, beautifully brilliant with green and 
gold. ‘They are gathered, by fhaking the trees which 
they frequent, and are killed by the vapour of fpirit of 
wine burnt beneath them, or by the fumes of vinegar, after 
which they are dried in a itove. In this ftate they are 
brought over without further preparation. 

Cantharides poffefs fo much acriniony, that in reducing 
them to powder, the face fhould be covered with a mak, 
to preyent the troublefome {neezing and excoriation of the 
fauces, from the finer duit flying about. ‘Laken internally, 
in an overdofe, they inflame the whole intettinal canal, in a 
greater or lefs degree; and they have a peculiar tendency 
to irritate the urinary organs. Applied to the flcin, they 
firft inflame the part, but often, with fcarcely any attending 
pain; after which they produce a vety copious blifter of clear, 
yellowifh ferum beneath the cuticle, which rifes in a large 
bag. ‘This infect appears te poffefs this veficating property 
in a much larger degree, in proportion to the pain excited, 
than any other ftimulant ; and hence its peculiar utility in. 
producing this ferous difcharge with the leatt poffible in- 
convenience to the patient. It is not exaé¢tly known in 
what part of the infeét the velicating property refides, or 
whether it does not equally belong to every part. It isnot 
ealily deftroyed, or impaired by long keeping, if the infec 
be unbruifed, and preferved in a dry place. 

For bliftering the fkin, the cantharides are firft finely 
powdered, and then incorporated, with fome labour, 
with a fimple mixture of wax and refin melted together, 
to which fome add a little vinegar, and allowed to grow 
nearly cold before the flies are added. This is a neceflary 
precaution, fince it is certainly known that a confiderable 
heat impairs the bliftering property. The plafter, thus made, 
fhould be of fuch a confiltence, as readily to foften with a 
moderate heat. When ufed, it is generally {pread uniformly 
upon leather, of the requifite fize and fhape, by the affilt- 
ance of an iron fpatula, warmed fcarcely more than the 
hand can bear. 

‘To increafe the effe€&t, fome apothecaries f{prinkle the 
plafter with powdered cantharides, after it is fpread on the 
Jeather, but this is not neceflary, where the platter itfelf 
is good; and the powder is apt, after vefication, to lodge 
on the tender cutis, and produce much needlefs irritation. 
As the bliftering plafter adheres very loofely to the ikin, it 
is ufeful in applying it to children, to maniacal perfons, 
and wherever it 1s in danger of being too foon pulled off, to 
furround the blilter with a margin of iftrong adhefive 
platter. 

The 
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~The plafter oF cantharides feldcm failstio produce a large 
Dlifter, in ten or twelve hours ; but its operation coutinues 
Sometimes longer, fo that it may be conveniently fuffered 


to remain for twenty-four hours, the large cuticular bags 
‘being punctured to-let out the fiuid. When the plafter is 


taken off, and the ferem moitly difcharged, the bliftered. 


‘part fhould -be «dreffed with fpermaceti, or fome_ other 
mild ointment, unlefs it be intended to keep up the ferous 
-difcharge by ftintulating applications. 

The .paia ;preduced -by the aGtion of cantharides varies 
greatly, according to the part affected, the thicknefs of the 
din, and the general irritability of the conftitution, and in 
particular of the furface of the body.. Moit frequently the 
pain is very flight, often amounting to no more than a fenfe 
ef heaton the part. When very «cute, it is of great fervice 
‘to remove the plafter, when it has been on about two 
“hours, to anowit the part with oil or cream; and about an 
hour or two after, to replace the bliftering plafter, which 
~will then often proceed to veficate without much further ir- 
ritation. 

The operation of cantharides is much affeGed by the 
thicknefs of the fkin beneath; aud hence the fcalp refifts 
vefication more than the fofter fkin of the abdomen; and 
particularly by the heat of the body, fo that the plafter 
fhould be itronger, and its confiftence fofter, when applied 
to an unufually cold furface. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the fymptoms of ftrangury 
produced by this active medicine, follow even its external 
application. ; 

A more aétive velicatory is fuppofed te be made by add- 
ing other flimulating fubitances to the cantharides platter. 
In the Paris Pharmacopzia, euphorbium (the moft acrid of 
ail the medicinal gums) is added in equal quantity with the 
ccantharides: in the Edinburgh, verdegris, muftard, and black 
pepper are ufed. 

Lt is often of advantage to keep up a difcharge from a 
blitered part for a confiderable time. It then becomes 
gradually purulent. For this purpofe, a milder form of 
‘cantharides is highly ufeful, aud a fofter confiftence is given 
to it. This may be done by mixing a fmall portion of the 
flies in powder, with any fimple ointment ; but this is liable 
to act unequally, and the entire particles of the fly fome- 
times create trouble, by lodging upon the tender cutis. To 
remedy this, the Loudon college ufe a watery infufion of 
cantharides, mixed with a ftimulating refin ointment, melted, 
and continued over a flow fire, til] all the water is evaporated, 
leaving a {mall portion of extrative matter of the flies, 
equally diffufed through the ointment, and ftrongly in- 
creafing its ftimulating power. ; 

A few other fubftances have been occafionally ufed to 
produce velication. One of thefe is the inner bark of the 
Mezercon,(Daruxe Mezereum) and of another plant of the 
fame genus, the Zhimelea Laureola, or Spurge Laurel, 
(Darune Laurecla) both fhrubby plants, well known in 
gardens. he ufe of the latter (which will equallyapply 
to the mezereon) is thus directed in the Paris Pharmacopzia. 
Small twigs of the plant, about the fize of a pen, and 
{mooth, are feleé&ted, and cut tranfverfely into portions of 
the requifite length. Thefe are fteeped in milk-warm 
water, or in vinegar, for about half an hour, to loofen the 
bark, which is then peeled off with a pen-knife, and the 
wood is thrown away. This bark is applicd to the {kin to 
be bliftered, ics rubbed with vinegar. 

In twenty-four hours a perfeét vefication is produced, 
with little pain, and without the poffibility of thofe fymp- 
toms of ftrangury, which now and then attend the ufe of 
cantharides. 

BLISTERED, Jbullatus, in Botany, is applied to the 
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furface of a leaf, which rifes high above the veins, fo as te 
appear like blifters. 

BLISTERING ofhor/es,in the Veterinary Art, a remedy 
much in ufe for promoting the removal of a great variety 
of diforders; more efpecially, however, in redsicing morbid 
enlargements of bone, or morbid thickenings of any of the 
fofter parts, where its utility is principally obvious.. 

The vefication of the fkin of the horfes is attended with 
fome remarkable circumftances, in which it differs from the 
human, efpecially in the greater irritability of the fkin ; for 
the cuticle of the horfe is raifed by a tLiter of lefs ftrength, 
than is required in raifing the human cuticle; whence, per- 
haps, it may be inferred, that its fenfation alfo is more 
acute. It is probable that the fkias of animals covered 
with hair are, in general, more irritable than naked fkmned 
animals; the {pints of turpentine producing a moft painful 
irritation, both in the horfe and the dog, when applied to 
the fin, but not foin the human. 

Irritants, however, of the fkin, without any bliftering, or 
vefication, may be had recourfe to with very great advantage, 
in the veterinary art, as they can, without injury to the 
parts, be very frequently renewed, and with the happieft 
effects. 

The mildeft applications of this defcription, are the 
animal and vegetable oils; as hog’s-lard, and the oil ex-' 
preffed from linfeed, or olives; where more irtitation is 
thought requifite, the addition of the effential oil of origanum, 
or the fpirits of turpentine, will readily afford it. 

Lard alone, rubbed on the fkin of the horfe, we have 
often obferved to produce a fenfible irritation and increafed 
warmth in the part, fo fufceptible is this part in thefe ani- 
mals ; and may ferve as a bafis from which we may proceed 
to the higher degrees of ftimulus, firing the {kin with the 
a€tual cautery, in lines more or lefs clofe, being the higheft 
degree of irritation to which we can or ought to pro- 
ceed. | i 

That irritation which is produced by the cantharides, 
is, of all others, we believe, the moft ufeful in its effects. 
It fhould be applied, mixed with lard, or olive-oil ; to which 
it is ufual to add the dried juice of the euphorbium ; as, 
however, it is ever defirable to avoid unneceffary compli- 
cation in the remedies we prefcribe, by which our effeéts are 
rendered more certain, and the inductions more eafy and clear, 
fo we propofed to try this medicine by itfelf, to afcertain 
its precife effects; and being mixed with olive-oil, it was 
applied to the fkin of the leg of the horfe: no diftiné 
vetication of the part followed, but it produced a, con- 
fiderable heat, and formed a brown fcab, with very little dif- 
charge of ferum ; but, on the contrary, was particularly dry 
and irritating to the horfe. “We have fince omitted it in the 
blifter, and, we believe, without the fmalleft detriment to 
its operation ; for the cantharides,'when they at properly, 
and are not applied too ftrong, produce a plentiful vefication, 
and a copious difcharge of thick ferum, almoft of the cons 
fiflence of honey. 

We have found alfo the pyro-ligneous acid, or the acid 
obtained by the diftillation of wood, in clofe veffels, and 
properly concentrated, a cutaneous irritant, of very ufeful 
qualities. After the fkin has been fimply wetted with it, 
it flightly inflames it; and the cuticle, after two or three 
days, comes away dry, bringing with it any foulnefs of the 
fkin, for the remoyal of which it is moft particularly fervice- . 
able. : 

We have known fome, from motives of economy, omit 
the cantharides in their blifter, and ufe, inftead of it, vitriolic 
acid. It,°in general, as far as we have feen, forms a dry, 
black fcab, and is by no means fo agreeable in its effects as 
the former. ‘ 
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t isa common habit with farriers pradtifing medicine, 
t6 mix corrofive fublimate with their blifter; and, where it 
may be defirable to deftroy the fkin, this fhould be ufed, 
but not otherwife ; for it is no veficatory, but a moft violent 
cauttic, foon'deftroying any living matter with which it comes 
in contaé&t ; and we have feen, from the ignorant ufe of it, 
the mot deplorable -effe&ts, by its bringing -off extenfive 
floughings of the fkin, and even penetrating to the parts be- 
neath, and fo injuring them, as ever after to render the horfe 
unferviceable. 

There is an effet produced by the cantharides on the 
fkin of the horfe, which, as far as we know, has not 
met with much attention; though it is very remarkable, 
and not analogous to its effe¢ts on the human {kin: it is that 
prodigious thickening of the integuments, after the opera- 
tion of the blifter, which fometimes does not fubfide for 
maay weeks, being a great delightment: a blifter, therefore, 
if one could be devifed not producing thefe-effects, wotld 
be a defirable thing in the veterinary Pharmacopeia. This 
effet, we fhould, however, remarly, is not conttant. 

BLITAS, Las, in Geography, aclutter of {mall iflands 
in Nicaragua lake, in Spanith North America. 

BLITH. See Brytu. 

BLITHE, a river of England, which runs into the 
‘Frent, 4 miles N. E. of Litchfield. 

BLITUM, from Parvo», abjiciendum, fit only to be thrown 
away, in Botany. Lin, Gen. n. 14. Schreb. 18. Juif. 
86. Chenopodio-Morus, Boerh. _Morocarpus, Rupp. 
Eng. Blite. Fr. Bléte. Clafs and Order, Monandria Di- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Holoracee. Atriplicer, Jufl. Gen. Char. 
Cal. perianth three-parted, {preading, permanent ;  divi- 
fions ovate, equal, two more gaping than the other. Cor. 
none. Siam. filaments fetaceous, longer than the calyx, 
within the middle divifion, ere€&t ; anther twin. Pi/. germ 
ovate, acuminate; -ftyles two, ere&, gaping, the length 
of the flamen; itigmas fimple. Per. cap{ule very thin, ra- 
ther the cruft of the feed, ovate, a little compreiled, con- 
tained within the calyx now become a berry. Seed fingle, 

lobular, comprefied, the fize of a capfule. 

Eff. Char. Cal. trifid. Pet. none. Seed one, with a 
berried calyx. 

‘Species 1. B. capitatum, berry-headed ftraw-berry blite, 
Lin. Spec. 6. Reich. rr. Hal. helv.n. 1571. Morocar- 
pus capitatus. Scop. Carn. n. 3. Atriplex. Bauh. pin..119. 
ni7. Prodr. 58. n. 2. Ger. emac. 326. 0.8. Park. 748. 
f.1, Mor. hit. 2. 606. f.'5.t. 32. f. ra. Rati hift. 197. 
ns 5,7. ‘Heads fpiked terminal.”? An annual plant, with 
leaves refembling thofe of Spinach, and ftalk rifing, in gar- 
dens, about 24 ieet high; but in a wild itate, upnght and 
only about afoot high; flowers on.the upper part ifluing in 
{mall heads at every joint, and terminated by a clufter of the 
fame ; when the flowers are paft, thefe heads fwell to the 
fize of wood-ftrawberries, and when ripe have the fameé ap- 
pearance, full of a purple juice, which iteins the hands, and 
formerly much ufed in cookery, for colouring puddings, &e. 
feed black when ripe: comnionly called ttrawberry blite, 
ftrawberry fpinach, or bloody {pinach, and by fome, berry- 
bearing orach. A native of Swifferland, the Grifons, 
Aauftna, the Tyrol, Spain, and Portugal; cultivated by Par- 
kinfon, in 1633. 2-B. virgatum, flender-branched itraw- 
berry blite. Lin, fpee. 7. Reich: 12, Gmel. fib. 3. 16. 
Atriplex. Bauh. pin. 119. n. 62 Mor. t.32.f.10. Raii 
hift. 197. n. 6. “ Heads fcattered, lateral.” Seldom grew- 
ing more than one foot high, with: fmaller leaves than the 
former ; flowers.produced from the axils, almoit the whole 
lensth of the ftalk ; {mall, and colle&ed into little heads, 
{mailer than the firft, and not-fo deeply coloured, but of the 
fame fhape. <A native of the fouth of France, Spain, Italy, 
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and Tartary, 3, B. tefaricum. Mill. Diet. n. 3. B. frae 


giferum maximum polyfpermum, Amm. ruth. ‘ Leaves 
triangular, fharply toothed ;* heads fimple, lateral.” Rifing 
near three feet high ; flowers axillary, in {mall heads; fruits 
of the fame fhape and colour with thofe of the firft, but 
{maller; differing from it in the fhape and indentures of the 
leaves ; and in having leaves placed betweenythe fruits the 
whole lengh of the ftalk, not terminated by heads, as the 
firft, but having leaves above the heads. Probably a variety 
of the fecond fort. ‘The feeds were fent to Mr: Miller by 
Dr. Amman, profeffor of botany at Peterfburgh. 4. B. 
chenopodioides. Linn. Syft. Reich. 12. Mant.170. “ Heads 
in whorls, juicelefs.”? A low plant, refembling chenopodium. 
A native of Tartary; now in Sweden. Probably only'a 
variety ; and in reality the four forts feem to be but 
one. 

Propagation and Culture. All are annual plants, which 
drop their feeds, that will produce plentifully the following 
{pring ; or if the feeds of any one of them be fown in March 
or April, upon a bed of common earth, in an open fituation, 
the plants will come up ina month or fix weeks, and re- 
maining in the fame place, will require no other care befides 
being kept from weeds, and thinned out to the diftance of 
fix or eight inches apart; and-in July the plants will begin 
to fhew their berries, which will make a pretty appearance. 
By many they are tranfplanted into the borders of the flower 
garden, and by others planted in pots, fo as to be ready for 
removal into the court-yard, or for being placed upon low 
walls for ornament. When thefe plants are defigned to be 
removed, they fhould be tranfplanted before they fhoot up 
their flower-ftems, for they will not bear tranfplanting after- 
wards ; and when planted in pots, they muft be watered in 
dry weather ; and, as the flower-items advance, they fhould 
be fupported by flicks. Martyn. 

Buitum. See AcHYRANTHES, AMARANTHUS, CHE-' 
NOPOoDIUM, and GuNNERA. 

BLOATED f/h- or herring, in our Statutes, are thofe 
which are half dried. Vide Stat. ann. 18 Car. II. c. 2. 

Bloated herrings are made by fteeping them in a peculiar 
brine, and then hanging them in a chimney to dry. 

BLOATING, in Medicine. See LEvcoPHLEGMATIA, 
and GEpema. 

BLOCH, Marx Exref£zar, in Biography, a Jewifh 
phyfician at Berlin, and a celebrated ichthyologift, was born 
at Anfpach in Franconia. His parents were in a condition fo 
obfeure and deftitute that they were fcarcely able to main- 
tain him during his iafancy, and much lefs to procure for him 
any. fuitable means of education. At the age of 19 he un- 
derftood neither German nor Latin ; and as he had read only 
afew Rabbinical books, he fpoke a kind of Franconian 
gibberifh, intermixed with the Jewifh jargon. About this 
time, however, he was taken into the houfe of ‘a furgeon at 
Hambergh, who was a Jew, and employed by him in the in- 
ftiu@ion of his children ; and in this fituation he aequired a 
competest knowledge of the German language. The fav- 
ings of his feanty falary enabled him to procure affiftance in 
the ftudy of Latin. Having alfo gained fome knowledge of 


furgery, he repaired'to Berlin, where bis relations lived, with 


a view of profecuting the ftudy of anatomy. Afterftruggling 
with various difienlties, he was admitted as do€tor in the uni- 
verfity of Franckfort, and returned to Berlin for the exercife 
of ‘his profeflioi. Here he became acquainted with M. 
Martini, who recommended him to be eleéted a member of 
the Society of the Friends af Nature. In order to promote 
the objeéts of this inftitution, he undertook a natural hiftory 
of the murena, a fifh caught, as it was fuppofed, only ia the 
lakes of Pomerania. He alfo began to form a cabinet of” 
natural hiftory; and having made-a-confiderable er pea 
3 Ts 
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ef aquati¢ animals from all parts of the globe, he determined 
to write a natural hiftory of fifhes; and in this defign he was 
encouraged and aided by obtaining pofleffion of the original 
MSS. of Father Plumier, who had made three voyages to 
America, and bronsht with him many objects highly interef- 
ing to the natural hiftorian. M. Bloch ‘firft pnblifhed, ia 
German, fear numbers of an “ Economical Natural Hiftory 
of Fithes, particularly thofe in the ftates of Pruffia, with 
figures from oricinal drawings ;” Berlin, 1781 and 1782, 
large ato. In the followig years appeared ‘an * Economi- 
cal Natural Hiftery of the Fithes of Germany,;”’ in 3 volumes, 
couhifting of ro8 plates, and including the thtee nunibersal- 
ready ‘mentioned. He afterwards-publifhed, ii g volumes, 
«+ ‘The Natural Hiftory offoreign Fithes';”’ fo that his whole 
work was comprehended in 12 volumes, and contained 432 
plates. The laft appeared in 1795. He-alfo, at ‘his‘own 
expence, procured a Wrench traiiflation of his work, by 
C. Laveanx, then at- Berlin, which he publifiied under the 
title of “ Hii‘toire general et particuliere des Poiffons,” ‘Ber- 
lia, 1785—1788, in 6 vols. folio, with 216 plates. In ordet 
to defray the expénce of this 'work, his only fon, a young 
shan diftinguifhed by his talents, undertook a tour through 
Fratice and Fingland for the purpofe of procuring fubferip- 
tions ; and m the profecution of his journey died at Paris, 
in 1787. This lofs, and the embarraflment of his circum- 
itanees, preyed upon the fpirits of this' ingenious naturalift, 
and funk him into the deepett afli@ion. ‘However, he fill 
continued to employ himfelf in his favourite work, the hiftory 
of &fhes,and having compléted it, undertook a journey to Pa- 
ris. He died at Carlfoad in Bohemia, Augult 6th, 1799. Be- 
fides the above voluminous works, M. Bloch publifhed 
Many memoirs on fubjects of natural hittory, in the tranf- 
actions of different focieties. That on the murena, in the 
Memos of the Friends of Nature, has been already men- 
tioned ; he alfo communicated, in the fame Meinoirs, “ Ob- 
fervations on the regular depreflions in vitriform ftones ;”? 
<< On the worms im the inteftines and lungs of birds;?? “ An 
Eflay towards ‘the natural hiftory of the worms which live in 
other animals ;”? “ Oa worms of the bladder; “* Defcrip- 
tion of the buftard, and fome kinds of birds found in 
matthes 7” “* On the oil of herrings ;” “On the vulgar opi- 
nion that the organ of generation in the ray and fhark is 
double ;”” “ On the myxina glutinofa of Linnzus,”’ &c. 
‘BLOCK, Daxter, an eminent’ portrait-painter, was 
born at Stettin, in Pomerania, in 1580, and educated for 
his profeffion under Jacob Scherer. “As a painter of por- 
traits, he gained great reputation, and had the honour of 
painting the portraits of Chriftian IV. king of Denmark, 
and of Guitavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. His merit 
recommended him to the prince of Mecklenburg, in whofe 
fervice he was retained for 44 years, and for whom he paint- 
ed the portraits of his whole family, at full length, as large 
as life, and in the antique habit. By the agreeable manner 
of his colouring, and the eafy attitudes of his figures, he ob- 
tained {6 much employment, as to enable him, before the 


decline of his life, to amafs a large fortunes of which, how. - 


ever, he was unfortunately deprived by a plundering party, 
preferving, with great difficulty, his own life. He died in 
1661. Pilkington. : 
Brock, Jacon Roctr, was born at Gouda, where he ac- 
quired the att of painting, particularly in reference to per- 
{pe€tive and architeéture, which he principally cultivated. 
Having fpent feveral years in Italy, whicre he imbibed’ that 
tdfte of grandeur and elegance in his compofrtions, by which 
he was advanced in the public efteem aboye all his contéem- 
poraties, he returned to his own couhtry, and was appointed 
itate-paintet to the archduke Leopold, whom he attended it 
all his‘campaigns 5 but whilft he was paffing a fmiall rivulét, 
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over a ‘bridge of planks to view the fortifications of St. 
Vinox in Flanders, his hérfe flipped, and he was unfortu- 
nately drowhed. Whilft he lived at Gouda, he was vilited 
by Reubens, who, having examined his works, teftified to 
his honour, that he Had not feen any paintér in the Nether- 
lands, who could ftand‘in competition with him for the fub- 
jects'he painted.’ The time of his birth and death ave not 
afeertained. Pilkington. ; 
Brock, Benyamin, fon of Daniel*Block, was born at 
Litbeck‘in 1631, and, With’a view of ‘improviiio himfelf ‘ih 


‘colouring and defien, refided for fome time at Rome, Venice, 


and ‘Florence. Having thus acquited’a good tafte, ahd & 
pleating ‘tone of colouring, he wasintroduced to the court df 
Saxony, where'he painted feveral-portraits of the elector and 
prime-nobility; and he alfo painted feveral altar-pieces for 
the churches and convents of Huseary, which are much com- 
metided. Tis capita! pevformance is the portrait of Kircher 
the Jefuit, which, even at Rothe, was exceedingly admired. 
The tirhe of his death is not afcertaimed. Pilkington. 

Brock is ued fora piéce of marble-as it Comes out of the 
quarry, before it has affimed any form from the hand ofa 
workman. 

Brock, in the Mechanic fits, a larve piece of folid wood, 
whereon to faften work, orto fafhion it ; ttreneth and ftabi- 
lity being the requifite properties. : 

fa this fenfe we fay a chopping ‘block ; a fugat-tiner’s 
block ; a fmith’s block, on which ‘his anvil is‘fe(tened; an 
executioner’s block, ‘on which the criminal’s head is laid to 
be ftruck off. : 

Brock, Mounting. See ANABATHRA. 

Brock, among Cutters of Wood, isaform made of pear- 
tree, box, or other hard and clofe grained wood, free from 
knots, on which they cut their figuresin relievo, with knives, 
chiffels; &e. The like dre in ufe for card-making 3 and 
from-the fame firft arofé the‘modern art of printng. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 210, p. 2398. i 
; Brock, among Bowlers, the mark which is aimed at, be- 
ing @ {mall fized bowl laid on the green for this purpofe ; it 
is called alfo the jack. 

Brock, in Falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bid of 
prey is kept. This is to be covered with cloth. 

Brock Jfland, in Geography, called by thé Indians 
“ Maniffes,” lies about 21 miles S.S.W. of Newport, in 
Newport county, and ftate of Rhode [fland. Tt was creéted 
into.a townfhip, narned « New Shoreham,” in 1672. ‘This 
ifland is 7 miles inlength, and itsextreme breadth 18 4 miles. 
It has 714 inhabitants. It is famous for cattle and theep, 
butter and cheefe ; and round its coafts a¥e caught con- 
fiderable quantities of cod-fifh. The fouthern part of it is 
ii NOT. gro Be 

Brock, in Naval Archite@ure, denotes an eight fquare, 
or round part below the hceling of the main ‘and fore top- 
matts. 

Brocxs are fhort pieces laid under a maft to raife it from 
the ground, : 

Brocks are alfo pieces of wood belon ing to fhips, im 
which thi fhivers, or fheaves, of pullies are placed, and where- 
in the running ropes go. Accordingly they poffefs the pro- 


- pettiés and powers of gi and they have from one to 


eight fheaves. © The blocks in general ufe are the finele 


' block, the donble block, the treble block, aiid the four-fold 


block ; but when heavy weights or bodies are to be raifed or 
moved, blocks with'a sreater number of fheaves are applied, 
the incrédling’ power bemg as two to dne for every flieave 
moving with the objeé. See Purrey. 

Blocks diffeting from the common fhape are the bee-block, 
the cheek-block, the long-tackle-bldck, the main-fheet-Isléck, 
the monkey-block,; the nine-pin-Hlock, the rack-block, tH 
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fhoe-block, the fhoulder-block, the fifter-block, the {natch- 
block, the ftrap-bound-block, the viol-block, and the warp- 
ing-block. The principal parts of blocks are their fhells, 
fheaves, and pins, which are of various fizes and powers, ac- 
cording to the effect which they are to produce. The di- 
menfions of the fhells, and the thicknefs and number of the 
fheaves, are proportioned to the fize of the ‘ropes working in 
them, and the powers required. . The fheaves turn abreait of 
each athe the fhell, on one axis or pin, or one above an- 
other, on feparate pins. The fhellis made of elm or afh, and 
hollowed between the cheeks, with one or more fheave-holes 
to receive the fheave or fheaves. On the outfide of the 
cheeks of blocks that are to be ftrapped, one fcore is cut 
towards the ends, in which part of the ftrap is buried ; if 
they are double-ftrapped, they have two {cores. A hole 
is bored through the centre to admit the pin; which, pafling 
through both fides of the thell, forms the axis for the fheaves. 
The fheave is a folid cylindrical wheel, and round its cir- 
cumference is a groove, one-third of the thicknefs of the 
fheave deep, in which the rope works. It is commonly 
made of lignum vite ; but for laborious purpoles, it is coaked 
in the middle with metal, or elfe made of caft metal ; if the 
fheave is iron, it is coaked with brafs, and if of brafs, with the 
hardeft bell metal. The hole in the centre is fomewhat larger 
than the pin. The pin is made of lignum vite, cocus, green- 
heart, which is a: wood imported from the Welt Indies, or 
iron, and it is the axis on which the fheaves turn. 

The proportions for fingle, double, treble, four-fold blocks 
are as follow ; viz. the length is eight times the breadth of 
the fheave-hole, which is one-fixteenth of an inch more than 
the thicknefs of the fheave ; and this is one-tenth more than 
the diameter of the rope for which it is intended, and the dia- 
meter of the fheave is five times the thicknefs. ‘he breadth 
of the block is fix times the thicknefs of the fheave, and the 
thicknefs about one half the length. Flat thin blocks are 
three-eighths of the length thick ; bnt all blocks, having 
more than one fheave, are increafed in thicknefs more than 
in the above proportion by the additional number of fheave- 
holes, and middle-parts or partitions ; the thicknefs of each 
pices being one-fixth lefs than the breadth of the fheave- 

ole. Thefe dimenfions are variable, according to the ufes 
for which blocks are intended. Very large and four-fold 
blocks are formed of feparate pieces, as the cheeks; partitions, 
&c.; and when thus made, they are denominated “ made- 
blocks.’? The hells of blocks are firft fawed to their length, 
breadth, and thicknefs; and the corners or angles are taken 
off. The workman then gauges the fize of the fheave-hole 
in the middle, one fixteenth larger than the thicknefs of the 
fheave, and once the thicknefs longer than the diameter, for a 
fingle-fheaved block. In blocks of two fheaves, the partition 
is, kept in the middle, and is one-fixth lefs than the fheave- 
hole ; each theave-hole is gauged equally on each fide, and 
fo for all blocks with a greater number of fheayes. The 
blocks ave then jambed up edgeways with wedges ina clave, 
and the fheave-holes are made in this manner: the length and 
breadth are firft gouged out, and holes are bored half way 
through the block, along the part gouged out, with an augre 
of the fize of the fheave-hole; then the fheave-hole is gouged 
and bored on the oppofite fide in the fame manner, {fo as to 
meet the oppofite holes. Blocks from 10 inches and up- 
wards hve one hole bored at each end, and cut through with 
a chiflel ; and the wood is {awed out witha rib-faw. All 
blocks have the fheaye-holes cleared through by chiffels, and 
by burrs at the corners. Blocks that are to have iron ftraps, 
fhould have the ftrap fitted on before the wood is cut out of 
the middle. The hole for the pin is bored through the mid- 
dle of the block, one-tenth lefs than the diameter of the pin. 
The outlides and edges of the fhell are next ronnded off by 
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the ftock-fhave, and neatly finithed by the {poke-fliave. Ts 
the royal navy, blocks ave left thick upon the edges of the 
cheeks ; but inthe merchant fhips, the edges are iometimes 
thinned off to a fmail {quare, and fometimes rounded. off, 
The {cores for the {traps are gouged out along the outfides 
of the cheeks, and taper in depth from nothing at the pin to 
half the thicknef{s of the {trap at the ends of the block, for a 
fingle fcore, and the fame on each fide of the pin for a double 
fcore. The {cores are gouged down, acrofs the breaft of 
the block, to half the fize of the ftrap, in order to allow for 
the ferving. After the {core is cut, the fheaves are fitted ; 
they are one-tenth thicker than the diameter of the rope in- 
tended for running on them, and five times that thicknefs iz 
diameter. The hole for the pin fhould be bored through the 
centre by a bitt fixed in the mandrel of a turning lathe, or- 
with a ftock and bitt, and reamed with an augre one fix-- 
teenth larger than the diameter of the pin, that it may eafily 
turn; ‘they are then put in a lathe and turned fmooth, and 
the outer circumference hollowed one-third of its thicknefs, 
that the rope may embrace it clofely. The diameter of the 
pinis the thicknefs of the fheave, and is turned ina lathe, ex- 
cept its head, which is left eight {quare, to prevent its turn- 
ing in the block, and is driven through the holes in the block: 
and fheaves. After the fheaves are fitted, the infide of the 
fheave-hole, at the arfe of the block, is gouged hollow, to- 
admit the rope, and correfpond with the fheave ; and a{mall 
neat chamfer is taken off the edges. 

Brocxs, Bee, are made of elm, in Jength feven-ninths 
the length of the bee, in depth two inches for every foot of- 
length, and in thicknefs feven-eighths of the depth. A. 
block of this kind is trimmed f{quare, chamfered on the out- 
fide edges, and fitted with a fheave in one end ; and in the - 
other'end is cut a hole, to be fitted witha fheave, in cafe 
the other fhould fail. The theave-hole is $ths of the length of ~ 
the block, and 4th the Jength of the fheave-hole in breadth, , 
and half the length of the fheave-hole within the end. Bee- 
blocks are bolted to the outer ends of bowfprits, under the 
bees, and the bolts ferve like the axis or pin for the fheaves . 
to work upon; the fore-top-mait ftay reeves through the, - 
fheave-hole at the fore-maft end of the ftarboard bee-block,., 
and the fore-top-malt preventer, or {pring-ttay, through the, 
fheave-hole at the after-end of the larboard bee-block. 

Brocks, Lrai/, in rigging the mizen-yard,.are ftrapt, 
together in one flrap, and lie over,the yard, and feize toge- - 
ther underneath ; the throat-blocks next the cleats to the 
matt; the middle-blocks in the middle between the throat-- 
block and peek ;. the peek-blocks about three or four feet. 
within the cleats at the peek. ; a 

Brocks, Bunt-line, are lathed in rigging the lower-yards.. 
like the leech-line blocks inthe middle between them and 
the flings of the yard. Thefe, in rigging the top-fail ' 
yards, are fpliced round the {trap of. the top-fail-tye-block., 
upon the yard. 

Brock, Cat, is employed to draw the anchor up at the. 
cat-head. Sé¢e CAT-HEADS._ 

Brocks, Cheeé, or half-blocks,are made of elm-plank; the 
length being twice and a half the depth of the top-maft head; , 
the breadth is feven-eighths of the depth of the top-maft 
head, and the thicknefs half that depth. The depth of each, 
tenon, and thicknefs of the cheek, when the fheave-hole is 
cut, is each three-eighths of the whole thicknefs, fo that _ 
the remaining two-eighths are the fheave-hole. The three 
tenons are each, two inches {quare, one in the middle, and 
one at each end; and the length of the holes is more than 
the breadth of the block, by the thicknefs of the fheave. 
The back of the block is divided into three parts, and one- 
third on each fide is bearded down to one-third the thick- 
nefs of the cheek on each edge. Pins of iron are male for 
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fattening them to the-top-maft head, and’ for durability 
the {eave-holes are coppered. Cheek-blocks are bolted to 
the thwart-fhip fides of top-matt heads, clofe up under the 
cap, the bolts ferve as the pin or axis for the fheaves to 
work on ;,the jib-ftay and haliards, and fore-top-mait flays, 
fail-ftay, and haliards reeve through the cheek-blocks at the 
fore-topmait-head, and the main-topmatt-itay fail haliards, 
and middie-flay, fail-itay, and haliards reeve through the 
cheek-blocks, at the main-topmait head. : 

Biocks, Clue-garnet, ferve to draw the clues, or lower 
corners of the courfes up to the yards, and are faitened to 
the clues of thofe fails. In rigging the lower-yards, thefe 
jafh through the eyes upon the yard; the blocks hanging 
underneath, four feet without the middle cleats on each 
fide. See Crew-garnet. 

Briocks, Cluz-line, in rigging the {prit-fail yard, are ftrap- 
ped with two eyes, and are lafhed through thofe eyes round 
the yard, three feet without the flings; the lafhing to be 
upon the yard. In rigging the fprit-fail top-fail yard, thefe 
blocks are firapped with two eyes, and are lafhed through 
thofe eyes round the yard, about two feet without the flings. 
The clue-line blocks, in rigging the top-fail yards, are {trapt 
with two lafhing eyes, and Jafh upon the yard three feet 
without the flings ; the blocks hanging underneath the yard 
through which the clue-line reeves, and is flrapt with a 
knot, and leads down upon the deck. In rigging the top- 
gallant yards, thefe blocks are ftrapt with two lafhing eyes, 
and lafh upon the yard three feet without the flings. The 
blocks hang under the yard, through which is reeved the 
clue-line, which is flopt with a knot. The leading part 
leads down the maift, and into the lower fhrouds. Some 
floops and light-rigged veffels have no ¢lue-line blocks; they 
lower the yard. 

Brocxs, D, are lumps of oak in the fhape of the letter D, 
from twelve to fixteen inches long, and eight or ten inches 
wide. They are thirded and beardedon the back, and the 
edges beaded. A fheave-hole is cut through the middle 
fore andait. It is boltedto the fhip’s fide, in the channels, 
to reeve the lifts, &c. 

Brocks, Deep-/ea-line, are the fame as a wooden fnatch- 
block (which fee,) only f{maller; generally from nine to 
eleven inches long. 

Brock, Derrick, in rigging the mizen-yard, is ftrapt with 
eyes, that go round the yard, and lafh underneath, between 
the flings and the outer yard-arm or peek ; the other block 
is cro{s-feized into the ftrap, has an eye fpliced in each 
end, and lies upon the mizen cap, and feizes or hangs through 
the eyes under the cap, or upon the upper fide of it. 

Brocs, L/h, is hung in anotch at the end of the davit, 
and ferves to haul up the flukes of the anchor to the fhip’s 
bow. 

Brocks, Girt-line, inrigging the fore-maft, and main and 
mizen matts, are lafhed round the maft head, above the ftop 
of the cap, one to hang on each fide. The girt-lines that 
reeve through them lead down upon deck, for hoifting the 
rigging-tops, and crofs-trees, and the perfons employed to 
place the rigging over the maft-head. 

Brocks, Leech-line, in rigging the lower yards, are 
lafhed round the yard, and through the eye of the ftrap, ten 
feet within the cleats on each yard-arm ; the blocks hang on 
the fore-part of the yard. 

Brocks, Lift, in rigging the lower yards, are {pliced 
into the ftrap of the topfail-fheet blocks ; the lifts reeve 
through the block in the {pan round the matt head, between 
that and the top-maft, then lead down abreaft the fhrouds, 
and reeve through a block faftened to the fide, and are there 
belayed. In rigging the topfail-yards, the lift-blocks are 
ftrapt with an eye to the fide of the yard arm,. The lift 


reeves through the lower fheave in the fifter block in the 
top-matt fhrouds, and through the block on the yard-arm. 
The ftanding part hooks toa becket round the topmatt-cap, 
and the leading part leads down the fide of the maft, and 
belays to the dead-eyes in the lower fhrouds. 

Brock, Long-tackle, refembles two fingle-blocks joined 
together endways, one being two-thirds lefs than the other. 
The fhell is made of ath, or elm, two-thirds longer than the 
proportion fora fingle block. Thefe blocks are ufed for 
tackles, and are made according to the fize of the rope, as 
other fingle blocks. . ‘They are ufed in the Royal Navy and 
Eatt India fervice az_yard-tackles ; but in the merchant fer- 
vice as loading tackles. 

Brocks, Made, have the hell formed of feveral pieces of 
elm-plank, fuited to the thicknefs of the cheeks, fheave-holes, 
and middle parts, and are {trongly bolted together with three 
bolts at each end, driven through and clenched on a ring at 
the points. Thefe blocks have flatter cheeks and more fquare* 
edges than other treble and four-fold blocks. Of this fort are 
large treble and four-fold blocks, for heaving down fhips, or 
other heavy purchafes. Smaller made blocks, of modern in- 
vention, are formed of two pieces, joining in the middle ; the 
pin working on patent rollers, let into the infide of the 
cheeks, which are bolted or rivetted together at the ends. 
Thefe blocks are thought too complex for the Royal Navy, 
and are not fo eafily remedied in cafe of failure. 

Buiocx, Main-/heet, is ufed for the fheet-tackle of the 
mainiail-booms of {mall veffels, and is fingle or double ; 
the fheet or fall being always belayed round the pin. The 
fhell is made of afh or elm, one half longer than the propor- 
tion for fingle or double blocks; the additional length is 
tapered, and a hole bored through between the fheaves and 
the end, to admit the ftrap; the length of the pin is the length: 
of the block, and is fimilar to a belaying pin, for which 
purpofe it is fometimes ufed. 

Brocxs, Monkey, ave fometimes ufed on the lower yards 
of {mall merchant fhips, to lead (into the maft or down upon 
deck ) the running rigging belonging to the fails. The fhells 
are made of afh or elm; fome are only {mall fingle blocks, : 
attached by a {trap and iron {wivel to iron-ftraps that em- 
brace and nailto the yard, the block turning to lead the 
{mall running-ropes in any direction ; others are nearly eight- 
{quare, with a roller working in the middle, the fame as a 
fheave, with a wooden faddle beneath, to fit and nail to 
the yard, 

Brocks, Nine-pin, are ufed to lead the running-ropes in 
an horizontal direétion. The fhells, made of afh or elm, re- 
femble the form of a nine-pin, though flatted on the fides » 
their lengths are generally confined to the place in which 
they are fixed, and this is for the moft part under the crofs- 
pieces of the fore-caltle and quarter-deck bitts. The 
breadth of the block, fheave, &c. is governed by the rope, 
and tapers at the ends to three-eighths of the breadth of the 
middle ; the pin at each end, ferving asa vertical axis, is two-’ 
thirds of the bignefs of the end. The thicknefs is five-eighths 
of the breadth. Thefe blocks may be turned in a lathe, and 
flatted afterwards with a {poke-fhave. 

Brock,. Quarter. See Thick and thin Brock. 

Biocks, Rack, are a range of {mall fingle blocks, made 
from one folid, by the fame proportions as fingle blocks, - 
with ends, in form of a dove’s tail, for the lafhing, by which 
they are faftened athwart the bowfprit, to lead in the rune - 
ning ropes. They are feldom ufed. 

Brocks, Shoe, are two fingle blocks, cut ina folid piece, . 
tran{verfely to each other. They ferve for legs and falls of : 
the bunt-lines, but are feldom ufed. 

Brock, Shoulder, is a large fingle block, left nearly 
fquare at the lower end, or arfe of the block, and.cut loping. 

in 
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Yn the direGtion of the theave. Shoulder-blocks are ufed on 
the lower yard-arms, to lead in the top-fail fheets ; and, on 
the topfail-yards, to lead in the topgallant-fheets; and by 
means of the fhoulder, are kept upright, and prevent the 
fheets from jambing between the block and the yard: they 
are allo ufed at the outer end ef the boomkins, to lead in 
the fore-tacks. 

Biocks, Sifer, are made of afh, fimilar to two fingle 
blocks, and are turned out of a folid piece, about twenty 
inches long, one above the other ; between the blecks is a 
{core for a middle feizimg: a round head is tured at each 
end, and hollowed underneath, to coutainthe end-leizings ; 
along the fides, through which the pins are driven, is a 
groove, large enough to receive part of the topmatt-fhroud, 
in which it is feized. In thefe blocks reeve the liits, and 
reef-tackle-pendents, of the topfail-yards. 

Biocks, Slab-line, in rigging the lower-yards, are ftrapt 
with a fhort lafhing-eye, that feizes to the {pan of the quar- 
teryblocks underneath the yard. 

.  Buocxs, Snatch, are proportioned by the rape, as a fingle 
block, leaving twice the length for the feore and lathing ; 
they taper from the fheave to the lafhing end, to ‘half the 
breadth and thicknefs at the fheave; one fide of the fhell ‘is 
cut acrofs above the fheave, large enough to admit the rope 
or fai]. In the Royal Navy, fnatch-blocks are iren-bound, 
terminating at the {mall end with a fwivel hook, or an eye, 
large enough to receive feveral turns of lafhing; that part 
of the ftrap, over the notch in the fide, lifts up witha 
hinge, and-is confined down, when the rope is in the block, 
by a {mall iron hook, or latch, that hooks inthe eye of.a 
toggle-bolt, and that fecures the upperend of the ftrap; 
the-hinged part of the itrap goes over the bolt, with ahole 
in theend; the itrapis let into the block its thicknefs, and 
is confined by the pin and nails; they are ufed for heavy 
purchafes, and where a warp, or hawfer, is brought to 
the capitern. Snatch-blocks, not iron-bound, have a large 
hole bored through the tapering end of -the fhell, for the 
lafhing. They are ufed for the main and fore fheet blocks 
of {quaxe-rigged veflels. 

Brock, Spring, anew kind of block, mvented by Fran- 
cis Hopkinfon, efq. of Philadelphia, and defigned to affilt a 
veilel in failing, by increafing the a&ting {pring of her rig- 
ging. It is propofed to apply it to all fuch parts of the 
rigging as willadmit of it with fafety and convenience, and 
where its operation will be moit advantageous ; but parti- 
cularly to the fheet ropes, and, if practicable, tothe dead- 
eyes, in liew of what are called the chains. A, (fee Plate-of 
Ship) isa block made in the ufual manner, having a ring, 
oreye; B, at one end. C, is a fpiral fpring, linked at one 
end to the hook DE, and at the other to the ring F, which 
is to be annexed. by-a ftaple to'the timber-head, or by fome 
other means to the place where it is to be applied. The 
{pring © muft be of well-tempered fteel} and proportioned 
in ftrength to the fervice it is to perform. Within the ca- 
vity or pipe, formed by the {pial {pring, there muft be a 
chain of fuitable flrength, called acheck-chain (reprefented 
feparate at G), connected by the links to the hook DE 
and ring F. When the {pring is not in aétion, this chainis 
flack; but when the fpiral {pring is extended, by the force 
of the wind, as far as it can be without danger of injury, 
the checkechain muft then begin to bear, to prevent its 
farther extenfion, and, if {trong enough, will be an effectual 
fecurity againit failure. i 

Fig. 2. reprefents part of the gun-wale of a floop, with 
the fpring-blecks in aétion, one of them hooked to a ftaple 
in the timber-head, and the other to the corrier of the jib. 

The inventor of this machine apprehends, that a veffel 


thus furnifhed will be lefs liable to heel ; and that fhe will 


receive the impulfes of the wind to better advantage, and- 
fail with a more lively and equable motion than if rigged in 
the common way. ‘Tranfaétions of the American Philo- 
fophical Society, vol. ITT. art. 40. : 

Brocrs, Strap-bound, are tingle blocks, with a fhoulder 
left on each fide, at the upper part, to admit the ftrap 
through, a little above the pin. _Thiefe blocks are ufed at 
the clues of the fquare-fails, for the Clae-garnets or clue- 
lines, and under the yards; the fhoulder preferves the ftrap 
from chafing. 

Brock, Thick and thin, or Quarter, isa double block, 
with one fheave ‘thicker than the other, and is ufed to lead’ 
down the topfail-fheets and clue-lines: ‘In the merchant. 
ferviee they are ufed fingle, thick andthin. In rigging the 
lower yards, they are flrapt with a long and fhort leg, with 
a lafking eye fpliced m the ends, and Jafh to the yard within 
the cleats, inthe middle of the yard, the block hanging 
downwards. The long leg comes up the aft-fide, and’ 
meets the fhort leg on the fore-fide, and there lathes through 
the eyes. Although thefe are ufed for the topfail fheets, 
and intended for the clue-lines, a fingle block would be. 
cheaper and better; as the thin fheave is feldom ufed for 
the clue line, 1t being found rather to impede than to faci- 
litate. Small fhips, in the merchant fervice, havea double 
block lafhed in the middle of the yard, as the quarter block 
through which the fheets reeve, and lead down on oppofite” 
fides. Large fhips, in the merchant fervice, have a fingle 
bleck lafhed on each fide of the middle of the yard, and the’ 
fheets reeve on their refpe€tive fides, and lead down by the 
maft. A quarter block, mvigging the crofs-jack-yard, is 
ftrapt with a double ftrap, with an eye in each of the four 
ends, and is lafhed upon theyard in the middle between the’ 
cleats. 

Brock, Top. See Tor-Rore. 

Biocns, Top-Galfant-Shect, in rigging topfail yards, are” 
ftrapt with two lafhig-eyes, and lafh upon the yard, clofe 
within the clue-line-blocks on each fide. 

Brocxs, Vop/aii-Sheet, in rigging the lower yards, are 
put over the yard-arms, {trapt with aneye of the fize of the 
yard-arm. 

Brocks, Tricing, for the yard-tackles, are ftrapped with 
a fhort lafhing-eye, that feizes round the yard about one 
third of the length within the arm cleats; the blocks hanging 
under the yard. 

Brocks, Zye, in rigging the topfail-yards, lafh at the 
topmait-head clofe up to the rigging, under the collar of 
the ttay, asthe lower ones; and the blocks on the yards 
lafh under the fore-part of the yard, as the lower ones, and 
reeve with a double tye, in large fhips, and with a fingle. 
tye, like the lower, in fmall ones. ‘The ftanding parts of 
the double tyes clinch round. the matt-head, then reeve 
through the double block upon the yard, and up again, and 
reeve through the block on each fide of the maft-head. 
The blocks are then fpliced in their lower ends, and con- 
nected by their haliards to a fingle block, thatis ftrapt with 
along ftrap, with ahook and thimble, that hooks to a 
{wivel-eye-bolt in the channel on each fide ; the leading-part 
comes in through a block lafhed on each fide ; the foremoft 
ones abaft the forecaftle, andthe after ones on the quarter- 
deck. eit! Hp 

Brock, Voyol or Viol, is a large fingle-fheaved-block ; 
the length is ten times the thicknefs of the fheave-hole, 
which is three-eighths more than the thicknefs of the fheave ; 
the thicknefs of the fheave is one-tenth-more than the dia- 
meter of the viol, and the diameter of the fheave is feven 
times the thicknefs. The breadth of the block fhould be 
eight times the thicknefs of the fheave, and the thicknefs 
two-fevenths of the length. This block is double ie 
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the fhenve is coaked with brafs, end the pin is iron, and 
nearly as thick as the fheave. It is ufed in heaving up the 
anchor. The viol paffes round the jeer-capftern, and 
through the block, which is lafhed to the main-mait; and 
the cable is faftened in a temporary manner to the violin 
feveral places, It is feldom ufed except in the largett {hips 
of the Royal Navy, 

Brock, Warping, is made of elm: or-afh board, fhaped 
like the body of a bellows; the fdesor cheeks are $$ inches 
broad in the middle, and.tapered to 2: inches broad at the 
ends; the back, or longeft cheek, is‘ 16 inches long, and 
ths of aninch thick, witha hole bored throtigh the upper 
end to receive aleathern ftrap ;_ the upper cheek: is 12 inches 
long, and Zths of an inch thick, except the lowerend, which 
js 1; inch thick, and forms the fheave-hole. The theave is, 1£ 
inch thick, and 74 inches in diameter, made of lignum vite, 
coaked with brafs; it islet into the cheeks one-eighth of 
an inch, to prevent the yarn from getting between the 
fheave and the cheeks. ‘The cheeks are faftened together 
at the lower end with three fcrews and nuts; and the pin, 
which is-iron, is feven inches long, driven through the mid- 
dle of the block, with a shoulder on the upper fide, and 
clinched at the point om the lower fide of the fhell; the 
upper part of the pin is tapered {mall, and a wooden handle 
rivetted upon it. The cheeks have a broad chamfer round 
the outer edges; the infide edges, and infide of the block 
above the fheave, are lined with thin iron neatly {crewed on, 
to prevent the block from wearing. This block is finifhed 
in a neater-manner than blocks in general, and is: feldom 
ufed but by rope-makers, to warp off the yarn into hauls 
for tarring. 

Brocks, jingle, double, or treble, in Rope-making, are 
ftrapped with a hook and thimble, and reeved with a rope, 
called thé tackle-fall, which is ufed to ftretch the yarn to its 
full extent, before the prefs is put on, by a capitern, or 
crab, at the lower end of the rope-walk. The fall is then 
belayed, until every yarn is hove through the ftrands and 
brought down, fo that the rope may not exceed the circum- 
ference intended. For other. blocks, «fee BuLus?-cyes, 
Deap-eyes, and Evpuroes. See Plates of Ships. 

Biocks, Strapping of. A feventeen-inch block has a 
five-inch rope ftrap, and every inch in length above or under, 
to a twelve-inch block, has halfan inch more or lefs fized 
rope allowed for the ftrap; a 11-inch block has a 3-inch 
flrap ; a 10 and ag-inch block, 2} inches; an 8 and’ 7-inch 
block, 2 inches; a 6-inch block, 14 inch; a 5-inch block, 
inch; and a4-inch block, 4 of aninch. The {core round 
iron-bound blocks is-teken out to the fize of the iron-ftrap, 
fufficient to bury it, except at the pin. Iron {traps are 
from + of an inch to 1 inch in’ thicknefs, and nearly three 
times the thicknefs in width; the thicknefs of thefe fhould 
correfpond to the ftrain which they are to refift. The cat- 
block muft have a ftrong ftrap and large iron hook, which 
hooks the ring of the anchor in catting. "The top-block 
fhould have a flout iron binding, with a {trong fhort hook. 
Top tackle blocks have flrong iron bindings, the upper 
block with a tackle-hook, and the lower block*with a {wivel- 
hooki Thefwivel, in iron-bound blocks, ferves to turn it 
oecafionally, in order to untwilt the parts of the rope that 
form the tackle, asthe mechanical power is greatly reduced 
thereby. 

In rigging, the whole length of all the different fizes of 
block-flrapping is got upon the ftretch, and hove out tight 
for worming and ferving ; it is then wormed and ferved, and 
cut into fhorter lengths, to.fuit the different: blocks.. The 
ftrapping of jeer-blooks is wormed, parcelled, and ferved ; 
firapping of 4 inches diametery and above, is wormed and 
ferved ; and all under 4 inchesis only ferved with fpun yarn ; 


except the f{prit-fail brace, bunt-line, and leech-line blocks, 
that are lafhed under the tops, which are only ferved witle 
fpun-yarn over the f{plice, and the tail left half a fathom in 
length. Jeer-blocks are double fcored, and the double and tre- 
ble blocks are ftrapped witha double ftrap, thus: it is {pliced 
together at the ends, and, when doubled, to be the fize of 
the block and-circumference of the yard 3; it istthen doubled, 
and the, block feized in the bight, with along and short 
leg ; the {plice lying in the arfe of the block. 

The icores ot all blocks are to be well-tacred, and the pin 
and {heave examined, before the {trap isputon. The block 
is fet wo4 into the ttrap with wedges, thus: the four parts 
are frapped together with rope-yarn under the block, with 
a chock between, and the wedges are fet between the breait 
of the block and-chock. Then the ftrap is nippered, with 
a heaver, round the block ; the wedges, chock, and frap- 
ping, taken away, and the block hung upon the ftake-head, 
or poft, and the ftrap well feized together, clofe under the 
block, with nine under-and eight riding turns, every turn 
{trained tight round by aheaver, and croffed each way with 
two turns. ‘ 

Jeer-blocks, for the:maft-heads, are ftrapped with long 
eyes, to receive many turns of the lafhing ; and the blockis 
feized into the ftrap as before, as are all: feizing blocks, in 
proportion to their fizes. The {traps are ‘cut. agreeable te 
the following table. ° 


A TABLE of the Dimenfions of Straps for Lafhing and 
Seizing Blocks. 


Size of ‘ircumf, 
pis | GeSaESE | engin ote taps 
‘Inches. |. Inches. ' Feet. Inches. 
17: 5 fay 4} 
1 5 4 ’ 6. ° 
4 32 5 4 
13 32 1.4 co 
12 4 3a 4- 6 
11 3 4- 2 
19 3 3 9 
9 24 3 4 
8 24 3 ° 
ype» 2 9 é 
6 2 2 6 ; 
5 1g 1 9 » 
to 4 : _ of I 6 t 


Blocks, ftrapped with eyes or thimbles fpliced in the ends, 
are feized tight 1to the bight, and the legs left long-enough 
to lath through the eyes, round a matt, yard, &c. asthe top-- 
fail clue lines, clue-garnets, and f{prit-fail'clue lines, &c. 

Blocks {trapped with athimble, or ‘hook: and thimble,. 
have the ftrap fpliced together at the ends. The block-is 
fixed in one bight, forthe {plice to lay on the arfe of the 
block, and the thimble: in the other bight; the: feizing is 
put on, between the block and thimble, with eight under 
and fix riding turns, according to the fize of the block; 
each turn ftrained tight by a heaver; the turns double 
crofled, and the end ftopt witha wall-knot crowned. 

Blocks ftrapped with double tails, are fixed in the ftrap, 
fimilar to blocks with eye-{traps:: and) thofe with a tingle 
tail are {pliced in,and ferved with {pun yarn over the fplice. 

Girtline blocks are {trapped in the houfe, and the girt- 
lines reeved.: See Elements:and ‘Practice of Rigging, &c. 
vol. i, 
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Brocr-and-Bloch, in-S-a-Language, denotes the fituation 
ef a tackle, when the effe&t is deitroyed by the blocks meet- 
ing together. 

Biocx-wood, is a name fometimes given in our laws to 
log wood. 23 Eliz. c.Q- 

BLOCKADE, inthe Military drt, fignifies the method 
adopted in cutting off all communication between a town 
which it is intended to reduce by famine, and the neighbour- 
ing country. It is effected by poling troops on-all the pal 
faxes and avenues leading to and from the place; preventing 
anv fupplies of provifions or reinforcements from being 
thrown jn by the enemy, and thus, in courfe of time, ftarv- 
ing the garrifon into a furrender. A blockade differs from 
a regular fiege, inafmuch as there are no trenches or attacks. 
Blockaces are principally formed by, the cavalry. The term 
probably owes its origi to the German expreffion blochus, 
or bleckhaufe,a bulwark, or houfe of wood; or to the Gaulifh 
blocal, a barricade; though others derive it from the Latin 
baculare, fignitying to flop a paffage. 

The ‘word is ccc Eien uied in {peaking of the com- 
mencement of a fiege, when detachments are fent forward 
to feize the principal avenues, aud-occupy the ground on 
avhich the befiegers intend to fix their quarters. 

To rai/z a blockade is to force the troops, which keep the 
place blocked up, from their pofts. 

The only method of reducing fortreffes in the more re- 
mote ages of antiquity, was by blockade. The town was 
completely invefted by a wall of mafoury conftructed around 
it, aud furnifhed at certain diftances with redoubts and 
-places of arms; or the befiegers contented themfelves in 
{urrounding it with a deep ditch and intrenchment, well 
pallifaded,*to prevent the garrifon from inakmmg forties, or 
any fuccour or provifions from being introduced by the ad- 
-verfary without. In this fituation the invefting army tran- 
quilly’ waited until famine brought about what at that pe- 
riod art and force were unable to accomplifh. From hence 
proceeds the extreme length of thofe fieges chiefly fpoken 
of in the more early pages ef profane hiftory; that of 
Troy, whici lafted ten years; that of Azotus, by Pfamme- 
tichus, which continued twenty-nine ; and that of Babylon, 
by Cyrus, who, according to Xenophon (Cyrop.), would 
have been much longer detained before its walls, if a lucky 
furprize had not rendered him matter of the place. See 
Basy.on. 

The ancient Greeks, on forefeeing that the fiege of a 
fortrefs would prove a work of time, often changed it into 
a blockade. They environed the town with a foffe and 
rampart againft the attempts of the garrifon, and drew an- 
other ditch round it towards the country, to oppofe fuch 
‘troops as might advance to fuccour the place. ‘The befieg- 
ers eftablifhed their camp between the two lines, and thus, 
in procefs of time, ftarved their adverfaries into a capitulation, 

To the inftance of the blockade of Platza, carried on 
-during the third year of the Pelopennefian war, the works 
eonftru@ed by the Lacedemonians were of a more complex 
nature. They confifted in two walls of folid mafonry, built 
at the diftance of.fixteen feet from each other, of a reafon- 
sable thicknefs, and covered in at top by a kind of roof or 
platform. The intervening fpace formed a fuite of apart~ 
ments, in which the troops, deftined to carry on the block- 
ade, .were-lodged during the winter. ;Each of thefe walls 
was furnifhed with a parapet and battlements, and, at the 
diitance of every ten of thefe laft, was ere&ted a turret with 
a flat roof, of the breadth:of the whole terrace, and capable 
of making refiftance at the fame.time again{t aa enemy from, 
within or without. The only method of communication be- 

etween the different chambers, was by traverting thefe towers. 


The approach to the walls on either fide was defended 
by a deep ditch, the earth of which had been ufed in cone 
ftrudting the rampart. During the night, guards were 
kept on the feveral towers; centinels were eftablifhed at 
different pofts round the whole extent of the circumvallation; 
and a corps de referve of three hundred men remained 
always under arms, ready to march on the firft fignal where- 
ever there might be occafion for their fervices. : 

This is the moft remarkable inftance of a blockade we 
meet with in the Grecian hiftory. Notwithftanding, how= 
ever, all the precautions above related, and the. feeming 
impracticability of flight, the intrepid garrifon of Platza, 
found means to elude the vigilance of their befiegers, and 
by a well concerted fortie, about-one half of them effected 
an efcape acrofs the formidable works of the Peloponne- 
fians, and reached Athens in-fafety. The event is related 
in avery interefting and circumftantial manner by 'Thucydi- 
des in his fecond book. The Romans firlt imitated, and 
finally furpaffed the Greeks in this as well as in every other 
branch of {cientitic warfare. As early as the fiege of Agri- 
gentum, in the firft Punic war, we find them dividing their 
forces, and forming two encampments to block up the place 
on both fides; conneéting thefe encampments by lines of 
circumvallation, and braving within thefe defences every: 
effort made to relieve the town by the enemy from without. 
But thefe lines were equally badly guarded againft a fortie 
with thofe of Platea. The Carthaginian garrifon, imitat- 


ing the former example, fucceeded in a like manner in forc-: 


ing a paflage by night over the intrenchments of the be- 
fiegers. (Polyb. lib.i.c.17.) The famous blockade of 
Lilybeum, during the fame war, which lafted for nearly 
ten years, is a remarkable inflance of Roman perfeverance 
in military undertakings, although, the place being open to 
receiving fupplies from the fea, the afliduity of the befiegers 
was not attended with fuch complete fuccefs as it deferved. 
By degrees, however, the Romans improved in the art of 
reducing fortreffes by blockade. 
lities of Archimedes rendered impregnable by open force, had 
been thus reduced by Marcellus, but for the treachery of a 
townfman, which in a great meafure abridged his labour; 
and all the military {cience and manceuvre of the formidable 
Hannibal was in vain exerted for the prefervation of Capua, 
during the twelve months the fiege lafted. (Polyb. Livy.) 

The works conftruéted by Scipio Emilianus for the re- 
duction of Numantia, exceeded in magnitude all which had 
been raifed on any former occafion, and befides furpafling 
them in {trength, embraced a much greater extent of ground, 
than the intrenchments of the Lacedemonians before Pla- 
tea. Numantia was eighty-four ftadia, or nearly a league 
in circuit. Scipio, after having invetted it, drew a circle 
inclofing twice the area of the circumference of the town; 
and this work being compleated, he threw up his lines of 
circumyallation and contravallation at a reafonable diftance 
from each other. Each of thefe fortifications was compofed 
of a rampart eight feet thick, and ten in height, defended 
by harp pallifades, and flanked with turrets at a hundred: 
feet diftant from each other. We can hardly comprehend 
or credit the immenfe labour of fuch a circumvallation ; but 
nothing can be better attefted than thefe facts. (Appian., 
de Bell. Hifp.) : 

Among the numerous exploits of Cornelius SyHa, the 
blockade of Prenefte, during his civil war with the party of 
Marius in Italy, is not to be reckoned the leaft. The in- 
flexible affiduity, with which it was kept up during a long 
period of time, and preferved unbroken againft the bloody 
and almoft unintermitted attaeks of feveral hoftile armies, 
fuperior in number to his own, conveys the higheft idea of 
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- his martial abilities: It was, however, under the aufpices 
of Julius Cefar, that this branch of military {cience attained 
its higheit point of perfeCtion among the Romans; and whe- 
ther we confult the annals of ancient or modern warfare, 
we find no example to equal the talents difplayed by that 
unrivalled general, in the formation of his immenfe works 
before Alefia sand at Dyrrhachium, which have defervedly 
excited the wonder and admiration of pofterity. 

Ia the former inftance, he undertook the arduous tafk of 
blocking up an army of 80,000 Gauls, doubly fuperior in 
number to his own forces; commanded by a general of the 
greateft military knowledge, Vercingetorix, and entrenched 
under the walls of a fortified city, fituated itfelf on an al- 
moitt inacceflible mountain. _Czfar’s line of contravallation, 
extendicg nearly eleven miles, was compofed of a ditch 
fifteen feet broad, and as many deep, defended by a ram- 
part twelve feet in height, furnifhed with a, parapet, and 
fortified all round by turrets, at the regular diftance of 
eighty feet. The front of the rampart, looking towards the 
town, was protected by a pallifade of {harp ftakes and boughs 
of trees, interlaced, cut fharp, and pointing outwards. Be- 
fore the fofle were planted five different rows of cippi, or 


large branches fharpened at the ends, fixed in trenches five 


feet in depth, and fo ftrongly interwoven, as not to be re- 
moved or plucked up, without infinite labourr. In front of 
thefe were arranged eight other rows of /i/ia, or pits, three 
feet deep, difpoted in the form of a quincunx, ftuck thick 
with itrong fharp itakes, and covered over with bufhes to 
deceive the enemy. Before thefe again were {cattered up 
and down numerous ftakes of a foot in length, faftened in 
the earth, and headed with barbed iron hooks, called by the 
Romans /fimuli. Farther advanced than thefe laft, at 400 
paces diftance from the rampart, Czfar drew another ditch, 
twenty feet broad and deep, to keep the garrifon at a dif- 
tance, and prevent them from annoying his foldiers while 
employed on the contravallation. Not contented with fuch 
immenfe labours, he conitiucted the like fortifications to- 
wards the country, for fhe purpofe of fruftrating any at- 
tempts the expected Gaulifh fuccours might make for the 
relief of their befieged countrymen. Between the lines, a 
fpace ef nearly half a mile in breadth, was difpofed the inveft- 
ing army, and their principal encampment was pitched in 
the moit convenient fituation for communicating with every 
part of the circumyallation. Behind thefe defences did 
Czfar bafle the utmoft efforts of anew army ‘of 250,000 
Gauls, fent to extricate Vercingetorix ; and, after a feries of 
the moft brilliant atchievements ever recorded, obliged the 
town of Alefia, and the army inclofed within its walls, to 
furrender at diferction. Czf. de Bel. Gal. lib. vii. 

No lefs famous in hiftory, though not produétive of 
equal fuccefs, were the celebrated lines at Dyrrhachium, 
carried over a traét of fifteen miles, and within which, 
Cefar flattered himfelf, to furround, and compel to a capi- 
tulation, an army exceeding his own in ftrength, and com- 
manded by the great Pompey. But in this inftance the 
conqueror of Gaul had to do with Romans, and the enter- 
prize proved too vaft for his ftrength. Pompey, by a fudden 
and well-direGed effort, broke through the blockade, when 
it was on the very point of being completed; and had he 
brifkly followed up the advantage, might, according to 
Crefar’sown confeffion, have converted his adverfaries’ hopes 
of fuccefsinto total defeat. Czf. de Bel. Civ. lib. iii. 

The works thrown up by Auguttus at Perufia, and the 
entrenchments within, which Stilico‘at Fccfula enclofed, and 
deftroyed an inundation of 400,000 Goths, are proofs that 
in after ages the Romans retained a remembrance of the 
seas po Cxfar had triumphed at Alefia, and were 
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{till capable of praétifing them for the extermination of their 


numerous enemies. App. de Bel. Civ. Zozim. Profp. 
Mare. Chron. : 

In modern warfare, there are two ways of forming 
blockades. The firft, and moft fimple, confi(ts in fortifying 
and occupying different pofitions at a {mall diftance from the 
place, principally upon all the highways and avenues, and 
along the banks of rivers, both above and below the town. 
Thefe pofts are guarded by diftin& corps of infantry and 
cavalry, who take care to keepup an ealy communica- 
tion with one another, and to preyent all fupplies of pro- 
vifions from being conveyed into the fortrefs blockaded. 
This, by degrees, reduces the garrifon to great _neceflity, 
caufes them to defert, and frequently occafions fuch mur- 
murings and mutinies among the inhabitants, as to force the 
governor toa premature capitulation, Such a fpecies of 
blockade is extremely tedious; for it is almolt impoflible to 
prevent provifions from being fometimes introduced in {malt 
quantities, and reviving the courage and patience of the 
befieged.. But it is of advantage, after having thus for. 
fome time invefted a town at a diftance, to convert the 
operations into a regular fiege, as the garrifon are then ge- 
nerally unproyided with the materials necc flary for protract- 
ing their defence. ; 

The fecond kind of blockade is much clofer and nearer. 
It is effeéted by means of lines of circumyallation and con- 
travallation, between which the army lies encamped, | and is 
adopted only in particular cafes. If, for example, after the 
lofs of a battle, the enemy fhould retire into a town which is 
well known not to be over-abundantly fupplied with provi- 
fions, and, it is prefumed, mutt be obliged to furrender ina 
few days. But as it would be the height of imprudence 
ina beaten general to expofe the remains of his army to cer- 
tain ruin, by fhutting them up ima place fo ill-cireumitanced, 
(a fault, neverthelefs, committed by marfhal Wurmfer mm 
1796, after the lofs of the battles of Baffano and Roveredo, 
and which all the importance attached by the imperialifts 
to the prefervation of Mantua can hardly excufe,) this kind 
of blockade is feldom put in praétice. 

It is rarely a fortrefs is reduced to furrender, by the mere 
procefs of blockading ; but fieges are often greatly accele- 
rated by it, on account of that fearcity of neceflaries, whether 
for the fubfiftence or defence of the garrifon, which, in a 
greater or lefs degree, is its never failing confequence. 

The blocking up of towns by corps principally of cavalry, 
potted in the neighbouring places of ftrength, is more con- 
venient than any other method ; becaufe the troops form- 
ing the inveftiture, are not fo fatigued as they would be in 
occupying open pofitions, and unfortified villages. In the 
latter cafe, itis neceffary to be always on the alert, not only 
again{t the garrifon, who, by a well direéted fortie, may 
interrupt the communication, and cut off fome of the de- 
tachments; but, againft the enemy from without, who, by 
fecretly marching a ftrong force, may furprife, beat up one 
of the befieger’s quarters, and introduce a convoy, or rein- 
forcement into the town. On account of thefe incon- 
veniences, it is effentially neceffary to afcertain the quan- 
tity of provifions and ftores contained in the magazines of 
a place blockaded, in order to compute how long it may 
hold out, and to have an army in the field fufliciently flrong 
to proteét and cover the blockade. For, fhould the enemy 
fucceed in furprifingand cutting off onc detacliment, its defeat 
might occafion the fucceffive deftru€ion, or capture of all the 
others, before they could affemble in competent force to 
repulfe the collected attacks of an enterprifing and vigorous 
adverfary. (Feuquieres, Mem. chap Ixxxil. p. 377. 

It is chiefly, fince the es for the imperial {ucceflion 
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in 1740, that the expedient of blockading fortreffes of the 
moft formidable flrength, has been preferred to the lefs 
tedious, but more deftrudtive plan of carrying them by a 
regular fiege. In the latter cafe, every outwork belonging 
to the place mutt be taken, or battered down inch by inch, 
with an immenfe lofs to the befeging army, and _fre- 
quently at the hazard of its being fo reduced in numbers, 
as not to be capable of undertaking any a¢tion of moment 
during the remainder of the campaign. On the other hand 
a blockade, well kept up, muft, fooner or later, reduce the 
garrifon to the laft extremity for want of provilions, or 
ammunition. ‘The number of troops engaged in the enter- 
prize is comparatively fmall. The lofs of men, neceffarily 
confiderable in the frequent and bloody attacks on the for- 
tifications of a well defended place, is entirely avoided ; 
and the major part of an army is ftill at liberty to con- 
‘tinue its advances into the heart of the enemy’s country, 
and to follow up a previous fuccefs, without the’ tedious 
procefs of {topping to reduce every ftrong hold in its way. 
The inconveniences which might otherwife refult from leay- 
ing a hoftile garrifon in the rear, are, in a great meafure, 
obviated, if the blockade is kept up with proper alacrity 
and clofenefs. . The enemy within the town have enough 
to do to attend to procuring provifions for themfelves, 
without troubling the convoys deftined for the main army 
of their befiegers ; and by this means, the operations of a 
campaign, fo far from being retarded, are frequently ac- 
celerated, by having recourfe to a blockade. Had the 
allied powers, inftead of mouldering away their armies 
before the walls of Mayence and Valenciennes, and after- 
wards completing their ruin, by the impotent and bloody 
attempts upon Dunkirk and Maubeuge, adopted this 
method during the fummer of the year 1793, they pof- 
fibly might have made greater impreflion on the territory 
of the French republic. Had, on the contrary, the generals 
Jourdan and Pichegru endeavoured, mm 1794, to carry 
Landrecy, Valenciennes, Condé, and Luxembourg, by 
regular fieges, inltead of contenting themfelves with leav- 
ing thofe fortrefles in a ftate of blockade, it is very 
evident that the fucceffes of the French, during the lat- 
ter part of that memorable campaign, would have been 
by no means fo rapid and important as they actually 
turned out. 

When the direfory formed, in 1796, the refolution of 
invading Germany, their armies made no attempt to attack in 
front the towns of Manheim, or Mayence, but proceeded to 
effe& a paflage over the Rhine, at a diftance from thofe 
places; and, inftead of confuming their time, and wafting 
their ftrength in long and tedious fieges, they advanced 
rapidly into Suabia and Franconia. hey wifhed to be- 
come matters of Ehrenbreitftein, Mayence, Manheim, and 
Philipfourg, by the fame method by which, in 1794, they 
had recovered the towns of Landrecy, Quefnoy, Valen- 
eiennes, and Condé, and to atchieve, by a fingle manceuvre, 
that which would, in former times, have been the refult of 
two or three fucceffive campaigns. Purfuant to this fyftem, 
they forbore to undertake any fiege, and ventured to leave 
fortified places at a great diftance behind them. Their 
generals forefaw, that by carrying the war away from thefe 
towns, they fhould, by force, detach the enemy from them ; 
and judged that if they could obtain and keep pofleffion of 
the country fituated beyond thefe fortreffes, they would, in 
the end, fall into their hands perfeCtly undamaged, and 
ewithout having coft them either blood or treafure. They 
propofed to acquire the fortified places, by making them- 
delves mafters of the furrounding country ; as formerly 
ithefe countries were fecured by getting poffeflion of the 


fortified places. Thefe had hitherto been the meana of 
conqueft ; they now meant to make them its refult. This 
method, by which'the French acquired fo great a number 
of fortified towns in 1794, met not with the fame fuccefe 
in 1796; but their failure did ‘not arife from the ftro 
places which they left behind them; and as thefe had not 
impeded the progrefs of Jourdan and Moreau, neither were 
they the caufes of their firlt difafters. If the troops of the 
repablic had been victorious at Amberg, or at Wartzburg, 
the fortrefles of Ehrenbreitftein, Manheim, Mayence, and 
Philipfourg, would, no doubt, have ultimately fallen, as Lux- 
embourg did in 1795. Hilt. of the Camp. of 1796, Lond. 
1796, 8vo. 

As a proof of the little danger attending this method of 
carrying on war, we fhall only add, that the garrifons of 
Philipburg and Mayence remained fo clofely blockaded 
by a fmall part of the French forces, as not to be capable 
of affording the archduke any effential affiftance in cutting 
off the retreat of the invaders, notwithftanding the rapid 
and diforderly manner in which more particularly that of 
Jourdan was conducted. During the fame year, Buona- 
parte, although the reduction of Mantua was the principal 
ees of the campaign in Italy, did not for a moment dif- 
continue his other operations in the ficld. On the con- 
trary, this did not hinder him from carrying his arms into 
the middle ftates of that beautiful country; from saying 
Parma and Modena under contribution ; obliging the pope 
and duke of Tufcany to agree to a neutrality ; Haves the 
Englifh from Leghorn, and fighting the imperialifts almoft 
inceffantly, on every point of a very extended line, to the 
deftrution of no lefs than four of their armies fucceflively 
detached againft him. 

Notwithltanding the tardy proceedings of a blockade are 
far from being congenial to French vivacity, yet, where the 
ftrength, or peculiarly inacceffible fituation of a fortrefs, 
have precluded all hopes of fuccefs from a coup de main, they 
have often had recourfe to this means. That they are pof- 
fefled of fufficient prefeverance on thefe occafions, the three 
blockades of Luxembourg, Mantua, and Ehrenbieitftein, in 
1795, 1796, and 1798, are convincing proofs. 

The moit famous blockades which, during the laft cen- 
tury, have diftinguifhed the military hiftory of Europe, are 
the following: That of Prague by the Auftrians in 1742, 
is renowned for the gallant defence made by the French 
forces under the marfhals Bellifle and Broglio, for the fpace 
of five months, during which time they were driven to the 
laft neceffity for want of provifions; and for the daring re- 
treat by which the former of thefe generals preferved the 
remains of his army from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The late war has produced feveral remarkable 
inftances. The twoalready mentioned of Luxembourg and 
Ebrenbreitftein refle&t equal honour on the befiegers, whom 
no obftacle could deter from continuing, with invincible 
patience, their plan of reduétion ; and the garrifons, whofe 
refiitance was in the higheft degree meritorious, 

In 1796, public attention was every where engroffed by 
the blockade of Mantua, which gave occafion for the 
utmoft exertion of that military talent by which the firft 
conful of France has fo eminently diftinguifhed himfelf, 
and tor the veteran marfhal Wurmfer to add frefh laurels to 
thofe he had already acquired, and draw even from his 
conquerora lien | acknowledgement of the ability he had 
difplayed in its defence. The different exploits of thefe 
generals ; the entire deftru€tion of four imperial armies, in 
vain attempts to relieve the place; the bloody battles of 
Caftiglione, Roveredo, Arcole, and Rivoli, the refult of 
thofe attempts; and the conqueft of all Italy by the 
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Did 
French, the confequence of its fall, fecures to the blockade 
of Mantua everlaiting fame. 

The condu& of general Maflena, when blocked up in 
1800 within the walls of Genoa, may jufily be compared 
with the moft glorious ations of the war. Surrounded 
on all fides by enemies ; cut off from every hope of fuccour 
by land or fea, and almott deftitute of provifions or ammuni- 
tion, he maintained, for fixty days, a poft the Auftrians had 
flattered themfelves to reduce by famine in fix; deftroyed 
immenfe numbers of them in his different attacks on their 
poits ; and having defended the place to the lait extremity, 
obtained a negociation (for Maffena would not fuffer the 
word capitulation to be inferted in the treaty), equally 
honourable to himfelf, and advantageous to his country. 
It was advantageous, inafmuch as it obliged the enemy to 
divide and fcatter their forces, entangle themfelves among 
the defiles of the Apennines, and, befides lofing a number of 
men before Genoa, drew them to fuch a diftance from what 
the French government intended to make the principal feat 
of aétion during the campaign, as enabled the firit conful to 
pais the great St. Bernard unoppofed, occupy the plains of 
Piedmont, throw himfelf in the rear of general Melas, and, 
by the battle of Marengo, extinguifh at once the: hopes of 
the Auftrians in Italy. 

BLOCK-battery, in the Military Art, denotes a wooden 
battery on four wheels, moveable from place to place, 
whereby to fire en barbe, or over the parapet ; fometimes 
alfo ufed in galleries and cafemates, where room is 
wanted. 

Brock-brujh, a term ufed in Heraldry, to exprefs a 
bundle or bunch of knee-holm, or baftard myrtle, formerly 
ufed by butchers to clean the furface of their chopping- 
blocks, which forms a part of the armorial enfigns afligned 
to the eompany of butchers of London. 

Brock-carriage, in the drtillery, denotes a carriage ufed 
for coaveying mortars and their beds from one place to 
another. 

Brocx-houfe, in the Military Art, a kind of wooden fort 
or battery, either mounted on rollers, or ona veffel, and 
ferying either on the water, or in fome counter-fearps and 
counter-approaches. The name is fometimes alfo given to 
a brick or ftone fort, built on a bridge, or the brink of a 
river, ferving not only for its defence, but for the command 
of the river, both above and below. Such was that noted 
block-houfe anciently on the bridge of Drefden, fince demo- 
lifhed on enlarging the bridge. 

Brock-printing. See Paintin. 

BLOCKING, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a kind of 
burial ufed for perfons dying excommunicated. 

Brockincs, circular, in Architedure, are bafes to the 
dome, reprefented in the Plate of Archit. {title Ba/ilic) QQQ; 
which, by their apparent folidity, feem to ftrengthen the 
dome, and at the fame time taking from its height, adda 
peculiar gracefulnefs to its appearance. 

BiockinGs, /quare, are reprefented at S (title Baflic), 
in Plate of Archit. Thefe, when enriched with bafe-and 
eap, obtain the appellation of pepesTaus. 

Biockinc-courfe. See Course. 

BLOCKLAND, Anruony ne Monrrort, in Bio- 
graphy, -a.painter of hiftory and portrait, was born of a 
noble family at’ Montfort, in 1532, and acquired his art.in 
the {chool of Francis Floris, whofe manner ‘he always fol- 
lowed. By endeavouring principally to imitate the talte of 
the Ramanf{chool in defign.and compofition, he became a 
diftinguifhed artift, He well underltood the principles of 
perfpective, and he difpofed his figures with judgment and 
accuracy. The ftyle of his:colouring was agreeable, «and 
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his pencil mellow. He defigned every ebject after nature, 
and gave to the contours of his figures confiderable elegance. 
His genius was bet adapted to .grand compofitions, of 
which he defigned:many, both at Delit and Utrecht. Se- 
veral of his works, particularly a Venus, and the hiflory of 
Jofeph and his brethren, are in fo good a-tafte, that they 
feem to have been painted by a mafter educated in the 
{chool of Florence. Pilkington. 

BLOCKLEY, in Geography, a townhhip in Philadelphiay 
in the county of Pennfylvania. 

BLOC KY, among Jewellers,.a name given toa diamond 
when its fides are too upright, by its table and collet being 
larger than they ought to be. 

BLOEMAERT, Ang anam, in Biography, the mof dif- 
tinguifhed of a family of Dutch artitts, was the fon of Cor- 
nelius, an architeét, engineer, and excellent ftatuary of Dor- 
drecht, who, during the troubles of the Low Countries, re- 
moved to Utrecht. He was born at Gorcum in 1567; and 
refided chiefly at Utrecht, where he probably died, A.D.1647. 
In his youth, he diligently copied the defigns of Francis 


Floris; but the excellence to which he attained was chiefly 


owing to his own genius, which enabled him to acquire a 
ftyle of painting peculiar to himfelf. He painted hitlory 
pieces, facred and profane, landfcapes, and animals ; but 
though he pofleffed a facility of invention, and a free-fpirited 
touch, and well underftood the chiaro-fcuro, his taite and 
ityle are faid to have too much of the Flemifh, and he is 
charged with having indulged his own fancy, and deviating 
from nature in his figures. The hiftorical picture of the 
death of Niobe and her children, gained him great reputa- 
tion ; the figures in the compofition being as large as life. 
Some flight, mafterly etchings are attributed to this artift, 
which are executed in a manner imitating drawings with a 
pen, from his own compofitions. He alfo publifhed fome 
{pirited chiaro-fcuros, the outlines of which, contrary to 
the ufual cuftom, were not cut on blecks of wood, but 
etched upon copper. Of this kind are two large prints by 
him, reprefenting Mofes and Aaron, both fitting figures. 
He left four fons, all artifts, His fon Frederic worked 
chiefly from his father’s defigns, and imitated his ftyle in 
his etchings and chiaro-fcuros. He alfo, conjointly with 
his father, made a large drawing book, coufitting of figures, 
animals, landicapes, &c. Henry and Adrian, were both 
painters; and they are alfo mentioned as engravers: the 
moft eminent, asa painter, was the latter. 

Cornelius, the moft diftinguifhed as an engraver, was 
Abraham’s youngeft fon, and born at Utrecht, in.1603. 
Devoting himfelf wholly to the art of engraving, he fit 
ftudied under Crifpin de Pafs, and then went to Rome, 
where he died, ata very advanced age. The manner of 
engraving adopted by this artift was original, and the 
fource of that flyle, in which the beft French mafters ex- 
celled, or thofe of them who worked merely with the graver. 
He covered the lights upon his diflances, and the other 
parts of his plates which required tinting, with great care: 
whereas, before his time, the lights on the diftant hills, trees, 
buildings, or figures, had. been left quite clear; and by fo 
many white {pots, fcattered in varieus parts of the {ame 
defign, the harmony was deftroyed, the fubjeCt confufed, 
and the principal figures prevented from relieving with any 
itriking effet. By this judicious improvement, Bloemaert 
gave to his prints a more clear and finifhed appearance, than 
all the laboured neatnefs even of Jerom Wierix had been 
able to produee. He drew correétly ; but as he executed 
entirely with the graver, the extremities of his figures are 
heavy.; and his heads are not-always beautiful or expreflive, 
In the mechanical part of the work few haye-excelled him, 
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either as to clearnefs, or freedom of execution. His great 
fault, however, is want of variety. ‘The naked parts of his 
figures, the draperies, and the back ground, are equally 
neat, and engraven precifely in the fame manner. Hence 
the efle& is flat, and the flefh, for want of diftin€tion, ap- 
pears cold and filvery. 

His works, which are numerous, are juftly held in high 
eftimation, and cannot be eaiily procured. The following 
are particularly noticed, and the firft impreffions of fome of 
them are very rare: the “ Chaftity of Jofeph,”’ from Blan- 
chart ; the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from Raphael ; 
the fame fubje& from Pietro de Cortona; the ** Holy Fa- 
mily’’ of the ‘¢ Speétacles,’’ as it is called, from Jofeph’s 
holding a pair of {pedtacles in his hand, from Annibale 
Caracei; another “* Holy Family,’’ from Parmegiano ; the 
‘¢ Virgin and Child,’? the child fleeping, from Guido ; 
© St. Luke painting the Virgin and Child,”’ from Raphael; 
* St. Peter raifiag Tabitha trom the Dead,” from Guer- 
cino; “ St. Marguerita” leaning ona pedeftal, and fetting 
her foot upon the dragon, after Annibale Caragci; the 
«< Four Fathers of the Church,’’ from his father A. Bloe- 
maert; “¢ Chrift appearing to St. Ignatius,’ from the 
fame; ‘“ Meleager prefenting the boar’s head to Atalanta,” 
from Rubens ; feveral ** prints for a miffal,’? after Ciro 
Ferri and others ; a fet of {mall prints of “* Ruftics, &e.” 
from his father; ‘* Heads’? from the fame; &e. &c. Pil- 
kington and Strutt. 

BLOEMEN, Joun Francis Van, a painter of land- 
feapes, called by the Italians, from the delicate manner in 
which he painted his diitances, ** Horizonti,”’ or **Ovizonti,”’ 
was born at Antwerp in 1656; and as he itudied at Rome, 
znd always refided in fome part of Italy, he is generally 
confidered as an Italian artift. His works have been very 
much admired in every part of Italy, and bought at very 
high prices by the belt judges. His firft manner refembled 
that of Vander Cable ; but he afterwards made nature his 
model, and more particularly the views about Tivoli, the 
fubjeéts of many of his landfcapes, in which he reprefents, 
with extraordinary truth and beauty, the mifts arifing from 
the agitated furface of the river below. His pictures are 
gencrally well defigned, and well handled ; and thofe of his 
belt time are now confidered as an ornament to the moft 
fele& cabinets in Europe. A very capital pi€ture of this 
excellent artift, in which the figures were inferted by Sebaf- 
tian Conea, is in the colleGtion of the earl of Moira. “By 
this artift we have five {mall etchings, probably done for his 
amufement. They are ‘ perfpective views,’’ apparently 
near Rome. Pilkington and Strutt. 

Broemen, Pevrer Van, brother of the preceding, was 
born at Antwerp, and after living feveral years with his 
brother at Rome, and ftudying the works of the greateft 
matters, returned to his native city, where, in 1699, he 
was appointed director of the academy. The fubjects of 
his pictures are the marchings of {fquadrons of cavalry, 
encampmeats, artillery, battles, Italian fairs, markets, and 
feftivals, in which he manifefts correétnefs of defign and 
drawing, and an elegance in the manner of drefling his 
figures. His horfes are defigned in an admirable ittyle, 
and in his battles they exhibit great {pirit, graceful atti- 
tudes, and-an expreffion full of life and nature. His land- 
f{eapes are enriched with elegant archite¢ture, with baffo- 
relievos, and mutilated ftatues, in a noble tafte ; and “they 
are rendered the more agreeable by a good tone of colour, 
animals of different kinds, and excellent figures. His beft 
works are admired in all parts of Europe, and afford high 
prices ; but fome of them are too laboured, and lefs valu- 
able. Pukington. 
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Brormen, Norserr. Van, brother of the preceding, 
was born at Antwerp in 1672, and being allured by the 
reputation of his brothers to vifit Italy, he there devoted all 
his hours to ftudy. He principally painted converfations 
and portraits; but the colouring of his pictures is too glaring, 
and wants more truth and nature. Pilkington. 

BLOIS, in Geography, lat. Blefe, a city of France, was, 
before the revolution, the capital of «* Le Blaifois,” the fee 
of a bifhop, fuffragan to the archbifhop of Paris, and for- 
merly the refidence of the kings of France ; but is now the 
capital of the department of the Loir and Cher, and divided 
into eaft and weit Blois, the former containing 5400 inha~ 
bitants, and its canton 12,885, and the latter 7912, and 
its canton 11,862; the whole territory comprehends 2374 
kiliometres, and each canton has eight communes. Blois 
is feated in a pleafant country, on a {mall eminence near the 
river Loir, over which is a handfome flone bridge. The 
caitle is the principal ornament of the city, and has, on the 
firit view, the appearance of two diltingét buildings, which 
are joined by a paflage cut out of a rock. ‘That part of the 
caftle, which was built by the duke of Oileans, inttead of 
that which he demolifhed in 1632, is aduperb, bat un- 
finifhed edifice. ‘The court before it, where the church of 
St. Saviour is fituated, is very large, and was formerly ufed 
for tournaments. ‘The adjoining gardens are magnificent and 
beautiful. On every gate of the city is exhibited an image 
of the Virgin Mary, who is thought to have delivered the 
inhabitants fromthe plague in 1631. In this calle, famous 
as the birth-place of Louis XI1., are fhewa the chambers 
where the duke of Guife, and his brother the cardinal, 
were murdered by order of Henry II1., December 23,1587. 
The church of St, Solemne is fhe cathedral, which isa 
beautiful ftrugture. The front -of the Jefuits’. college is 
decorated with the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders of 
archite€tue. About three quarters of a mile from the 
city, water in great abundance defcends through the clefts 
of arock, ina large aqueduct, by which it is conveyed 
to arefervoir near the walls, and it is then diftributed by 
leaden pipes to the feveral parts of the city. The trade of 
Blois confifts chiefly of wine and brandy; though it has 
mauutaétures of ferges and ticken. Several kings have kept 
their courts at Blois, and the French language is fpoken in 
the greateft perfeétion by its inhabitants. N. lat. 47° 35! 
20”. E. long. 1° 20! 10”. 

Bros, Peter of, Petrus Blefenfis, in Biography, an emi- 
nent writer of the 12th century, was born about the year 
1120 at Blois in France, whence he derived his name; andas 
his pareuts were opulent, he enjoyed all the neceflary means 
ofa learned education. In his youth he ftudied in the uni- 
verfity of Paris, where he manifefted a {trong inclination to 
poetry, and in his more advanced life, he applied with pecu- 
liar ardour to the ftudy of rhetoric. At Bononia, in Italy, 
whither he removed from Paris, he acquired eminence by his 
knowledge of tne civil and canon-laws ; and he appears alfo, 
by his writings, to have cultivated an acquaintance with me- 
dicine, and with various branches of the mathematics. But 
the principal objeét of his attention, and in which he is faid 
to have particularly excelled, was theology, or the fcholaftic 
theology of the times, which confifted in vain attempts to 
prove and explain the numerous abfurd opinions, which pre- 
vailed in the church, by the fubtleties of Ariftotelian logic. 
To him fome have afcribed the firft ufe of the term ‘tranfub- 
ftantiation,”’ which was foon after adopted in the church of 
Rome. Being appointed preceptor to William II. king of 
Sicily, A.D. 1167, he obtained the cuftody of the ae tal, 
and, next to the archbifhop of Palermo, the prime miunifter, 
he had the greateft influence in all affairs. However, his 
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“power foon terminated; for, upon the banifhment of the 
archbifhop, A. D. 1163, he left the court of Sicily, and re- 
turned into France.. From France he was invited into Eng- 
land, by Henry II. who employed him as his private fecre- 
tary, made him archdeacon ot Bath, ahd gave him fome other 
benefices. After having {pent a few yearsat court, he con- 
ceived a difguit at that mode of life, and retired into the fa- 
mily of Richard, archbifhop of Canterbury, who made him 
his chancellor, about A. D. 1176. After the death of this 

relate, A. D. 1183, he acted as fecretary and chancellor to 
archbifhop Baldwin, his fucceffor ; and was deputed by him 
on an embafly to Rome, A. D. 1187, in order to plead his 
caufe before pope Urban III. in the famous controverfy 
between him and the monks of Canterbury, about the church 
of Hackington. When Baldwin departed into the Holy Land, 
A.D: 1190, he was involved in various troubles in his old 
age, the caufes of which are not diftinétly knowa, and died 
about the end of the 12th century. From his works, which 
may be juftly reckoned among the moit valuable monuments 
of the age in which he flourifhed, and fome of which may even 
now be read with profit, he appears to have been a man of 
approved integrity and piety, as well a2 of a lively inventive 
genius, and uncommon erudition. He is faid to have dictated 
letters in Latin to three different f{cribes, on different fub- 
jects, and to have written a letter in the fame language him- 

Ytelf, at the fame time. His printed works confit of 183 
letters, which he collected together at the defire of Henry II.; 
of 65 fermons, delivered on various occafions ; and of 17 
tracts on different fubjects; “* Opera P. Bicfenf. Paris, edit. 
A. D. 1667,” fol.; and afterwards printed in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, tom. 24. Cave Hit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 333. Henry’s 
Hitt. vol. vi. p. 147, &c. 

BLOKZYL, in Geography, atown and fort of Overyflel, 
fituated at the mouth of the Steenwyk, or Old Aa, where it 
enters the Zuyder fea, with a harbour capable of containing 
200 veflels; defended by fix baftions, and ereéted by the 
Dutch, at the commencement of their republic, to defend 
them from the invafions of the Spaniards. N. lat. 52° 45/. 
E. long. 5° 45’: E 

BLOMARY, or Broomary, the firft forge in an iron- 
work, through which the metal paflcs after it is melted 
out of the ore. (See Inon.) They are alfo called b/omary~ 
hearths. 

BLOMBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, and county of Lippe, which obtained 
‘its firft privileges, in the beginning of the 14th century, 
from count Simon I.; 8 miles S. E. of Lemgow. 

BLOMESHOLM, a manor of Sweden, in the diftri@ 
of Bohus, about 3 Swedifh miles from Stromitadt, in 
which is a very ancient monument, confilting of large 
ftones, fet up perpendicularly, and arranged in the form of 
a fhip. 

BLONAL, a barony and caftle of Swifferland, near 
Vevay, and about 14 mile from the lake of Geneva. 

BLOND, Lez, Curistopuer, in Biography, a painter, 
was born in 1670, but little noticed in the more early part 
of his life. He became known at Rome in 1716, and efta- 
blithed his reputation in Italy, as a good painter of portrait in 
miniature. At Amiterdam he diftinguifhed himfelf by paint- 
ing {mall portraits, for bracelets, rings, and fnuff-boxes, firft 
jn water colours, with a very lively and natural colouring, and 
afterwards in oil. From the Low Countries he came over to 
England, and proje€&ted a new manufattory for imprefling 
colours on paper with copper-plates, which promifed’to be 
advantageous, but in the end proved detrimental to himfelf 
and his affociates, to which his own diffolute life and manners 
very much contributed. _ His fcheme was to copy the moft 
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capital pictures in England, of the greateft mafters, fo as to 
give his prints the appearance of paintings in oil.- Many of 
his prints were well executed, are itillextant, and are held in 
eftimation. Jt is faid, however, that he was not the original 
Inventor of this method of managing colours; but that ke 
took it from Laftman, and others, who with equal capacities 
and more difereet conduét, had undertaken it before him, but 
failed of fuccefs. Pilkington. F 

BLONDEL, Davin, a French proteftaut minifter, emi- 
nent for his acquaintanee with ecclefiaftical and civil hiftory, 
was a native of Chalons in Champagne, admitted minifter in 
1614, and fettled at Houdau near Paris. His firft work in 
favour of the Proteftants was printed at Sedan in 1619, under 
the title of “* Modefte Declaration, &c.” or, “A Modett 
Declaration of the fincerity and truth of the reformed 
churches in France :’? and intended asa reply to the in- 
vectives of the party of the bifhop of Lucon, afterwards car- 
dinal Richeliew. This work eftablifhed his reputation among 
the Proteftants, and occafioned his being much employed n 
their fynods. He was not diftinguifhed as a preacher ; and 
his ftyle, as a writer, was perplexed, and incumbered with 
parenthefes ; but his judgment was penetrating, his memory 
tenacious, and his erudition extenfive. As an honorary pro- 
feffor, with a pention, to which office he was appointed by 
the fynod of Charenton in 1645, he had opportunity to de- 
vote his time to literature ; but though he undertook to re- 
fute Baronius’s annals, it does not appear that he did much 
befides writing a few notes in his own copy of the work., His 
works were ‘ Explications on the Eucharift;’ a treatife 
concerning ‘* The Primacy of the church ;”  ‘ Pfeudo- 
Ifidorus et Turrianus vapulantes,” againft the Decretal- 
epiftles; a ‘* Treatife on the Sibyls,’”’ difproving the truth 
of their oracles, and refuting the ancient practice of praying 
for the dead ; anda treatife «* De Epifcopis et Prefbyteris.?? 
By his treatife againft the ftory of pope Joan, which he re- 
jected as fabulous, he offended fome Proteftants, who did not 
with to be deprived of this topic of fatire againit the Romith 
church. Among Blondel’s works on civil hiftory, we may 
reckon his ‘¢ Genealogy of the kings of France againit 
Chiffet,”? written in Latin, and printed at Amiterdam in 
1654,2 vols. fol. which is faid to have been undertaken at the 
defire of chancellor Seguier; and his piece ‘* De: formula 
regnante Chrifto.”? On the death of Gerard Voffius, he 
was chofen to fucceed him as profeffor of hiftory in the 
{chola illuftris of Amfterdam, and took pofleffion of his office” 
in 1650; but his affiduity in the profecution of his ftudies and 
change of air, occafioned the lofs of his fight, after which, it 
is faid, that he di€tated his work intitled ‘ Genealogy, 
&e.”? At Amfterdam his fituation was rendered unealy by 
acharge of Arminianifm; and he died in 1655. Gen. 
Dié. 

BronpeEt, Franers, aneminent mathematician and mili- 
tary engineer, was born in 1617, at Ribemont in Picardy. 
In 1652, he was travelling governor to the young count of 
Brienne, and after a tour of three years he publifhed an ac- 
countof it in Latin. After his return he was advanced to 
eonfiderable pofts both in the army and navy, and he was em-- 
ployed in various negotiations with foreign princes.» In 
1659, being deputed by Louis XIV. as his envoy-extraor- 
dinary to Conftantinople, he vilited Egypt ; and at the ter- 
mination of his embafty, he was appointed counfellor of ftate, 
tutor in mathematics and belles-lettres to the dauphin, and 

“one of the mathematical profeffors at the royal college. In 
1655, he began to difplay his. talents for archite&ture, 
when the court employed him to conftrué a bridge over the 
Charente at the town of Saintes. In 1669, he became 
member of the Academy of Sciences ;; and in 1670 he was 
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honoured with letters patent from the king for the fuper- 
intendence of all the public works in Paris. ‘T’o him were in- 
trulted the repair and decorations of the gates of St. An- 
tony and St. Bernard ; and the gate of St. Denis, one of the 
moit finifhed pieces of French architeéture, was defigned and 
“erected by himfelf. In the office of direétor and profeffor 
of the Academy of Architeéture, eftablifhed in 1671, he 
gave “ A Courle of Architeéture,”’ which was publifhed in 
large folio, in 1698, and which was long confidered as a 
ftandard book. In 1675, he prefented to the king his trea- 
tifes «On the art of throwing bombs,” printed in 1685, 
-4to. and “ Ona new method of fortification,’? which pro- 
eured for him the rank of marfhal de camp. His other 
works were “ Notes on the architeéture of Savot;” the 
« Refolution of four principal problems of architeGure,’’ 
Paris, 1676, fol. ; «* A Courfe of mathematics,’’ Paris, 1683, 
‘gto. ; the “ Hittory of the Roman calendar,” Paris, 1682, 
4to.; and a “Comparifon between Pindar and Horace.” 
He alfo communicated feveral ingenious pieces to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, which are inferted in their Memoires, 
particularly for the year 1666. He died at Paris, Feb. 1. 
1686. Gen Did. 

Bionver, Francis, was admitted door in medicine at 
Paris, the place of his birth, in 1632. As he had acquired 
confiderable reputation:as a {cholar, he was engaged, on the 
death of Chartier, to affift in completing his magnificent edi- 
tion of the works of Hippocrates and Galen, three volumes 
of which were left unfinifhed. He was an avowed opponent 
to the admifiion of antimony, and of all chemical prepara- 
tions, into the practice of medicine, coinciding in that re- 
fpe& with his cotemporary and coadjutor, Guy Patin. In 
1658, he was made dean of the faculty of medicine, which 
office he held the following year. In 1660, he publifhed 
*¢ Statuta facultatis medicine,” Paris, 12mo. ; and in 1665; 
an epiftle to Alliot, “ De cura carcinomatis, abfque ferro 
et igne,” 4to. Alliot ufed for the purpofe a medicine pre- 
pared from the arfenicum rubrum, diffolved in aqua fortis, 
and precipitated with the acetum faturni. The precipitate 
was then wafhed by repeated affufions of warm water, and its 
caufticity further mitigated by burning {pirits of wine, in 
which it was immerfed, until the powder became perfedlly 
infipid. Blondel died Sept. 5th, 182. Haller. Bib. Chirurg. 
et Med. Eloy Di&. Hift. 

Bronpet, Francis, born at Liege in 1613, ftudied me- 
dicine at Cologne, and was for fome time phyfician to the 
elector of Treves. On the death of that prince, in 1652, he 
went to Aix, and was appointed . phyfician and fuperin- 
tendant of the baths in that city. In 1662, he publithed 
*¢ Lettre de Francis Blondel a Jaques Didier, touchant les 
eaux minerales chaudes d’ Aix, et de Borfet, et les cures qui 
fe font faites par fon ufage,” Brux. 12mo. ; and in 1671, 
“ Thermarum aquifgranenfium, et porcetanarum deferiptio,” 
which was reprinted in 1688, in 4to. with engravings, and 
confiderable additions. He died in 1703, much regretted by 
the inhabitants of Aix, having, by his writings, fo recom- 
mended the waters, as confiderably to increafe the refort of 
patients there. Eloy. Dic. Hitt. 

Bronver, James Aucustus,ofaFrench family, but born 
in England, and admitted licentiate of the college of phyficians 
in London, about the year 1722; publifhed, in 1727, “ The 
ftrength of imagination in pregnant women examined, and 
the opinion that marks and deformities in children arife from 
thence, demonftrated to be a vulgar error,’ 12mo. Though 
Dr. B. had not put his name to this work, yet his neighbour 
and colleague Dr. Turner, difcovering that he was the writer, 
and confidering it as an attack upon what he had faid on the 
fubjeét, in the r2th chapter of his treatife on the difeafes 
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of the fkin, in which he gives numerous inftances of marks 
and deformities in the bodies of children, impreffed on them 
by the difturbed imaginations of the parents, thought him- 
felf called upon to explain.and to defend what he had there 
advanced. He therefore, in an appendix to his treatife on 
gleets, publifhed the following year, gave fome additional 
obfervations on the fubje&, in further proof of the influence 
of the affeGtions of the mother over the fetus in utero. ‘To 
this Dr. Blondel replied, in 1729, and with much humour, 
as well as argument, fhewed the abfurdity and fallacy of the 
opinion maintained by his antagonift ; who, if he infifted on 
his point, muft admit that animals, and even plants, are under 
the influence of the fame affeGtions; their foetuffes being fre- 
quently produced equally defe€tive and monttrous as thofe of 
the human fpecies. The anfwer is entitled, “ The power of 
the mother’s imagination over the foetus examined, in anfwer 
to Dr. Daniel Turner’s book, entitled, ¢ A Defence of the 
12th chapter of his treatife, de morbis cutaneis.”” This drew 
a more ferious reply from Dr. Turner, addrefled immediately 
to his opponent, under the title of ‘¢ The force of the mo- 
ther’s imagination upon the feetus in utero {till farther con- 
fidered, in the way ofa reply to Dr. Blondel’s lait book, by, 
&c.”? 1730, 8vo. But though the doGtor fupports himfelf 
with the authority of Schenckius, Hildanus, Horftius, and 
many other collectors of wonderful and extraordinary ftories, 
the good fenfe of his antagonift prevailed, and he has the 
merit of having contributed very largely towards removing 
the prejudices on this fubje&t, which had prevailed for ages, 
and, with them, the folicitude and anxiety which never failed 
to torment the minds of fuch women as had the misfortune, 
while pregnaut, to fee or hear any thing, ftrongly affecting 
their imaginations, left their offspring fhould be born with 
fome defect or deformity. It is now pretty generally known, 
that no fuch confequences follow, and that the few cafes in 
which children are produced defe€tive, with redundant parts, 
or in any way diftorted, happen indifferently, where the mo- 
ther has or has not, ih the courfe of her pregnancy, received 
fome fhock or alarm. The power of the imagination in 
marking, diftorting, or deforming the fetus in utero is 
vanifhed, with the witches, ghofts, and hobgoblins, formerly 
equally objets of diftrefs and terror. Haller. Bib. Chir. et 
Med. Praét. Eloy. Di&. Hift. 

There is another writer of the name mentioned by biblio- 
graphers. 

Bronver, Jaques, furgeon of Liflein Flanders. He 
tranflated the Chirurgia militaris of Nicolas Godin, under 
the title of “La Chirurgie militaire, tres utile a tous ceux 
qui veulent fuivre un camp, en tems de guerre, pareillement 
a tous autres en condition peftilente ou dyfenterique, ecrite 
en Latin, par Nic. Godin,””? Anvers, 1558, 8vo. t 

Bionvet, Joun Francis, was bornat Rouen in 17053 
and was known, not only as architeét to the king, member of 
the Academy of Archite@ture, and royal profeffor of the art 
at the Louvre, but by feveral ufefc] publications; as “A 
Difcourfe on ArchiteGture,” 12mo.; “ A Treatife on the 
decoration of buildings,” 1738, 2 vols. 4to.; ‘ A Courfe 
of Archite&ture,”’ 6 vols. 8vo. 1771—1773- . The two laft 
were publifhed in 1777, 3 years after his death. M. de 
Battide alfo publifhed, in 1774, a pofthumous work of Blon- 
del, entitled, «* L’?>homme du mende eclairé, par les Arts,” 
8vo.'2 vols. Blondel was the author of the articles relating 
to architeCture in the Eneyclopedie. He died Jan. 9, 1774. 
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BLONDIN, Peter, anative of Picardy, born Dec. 18th 
1682, was a difciple of Tournefort, ‘by whofe advice he tra- 
velled over Picardy, Normandy, and the ifle-of France. to im- 
prove himfelf in botany. In the courfe of his excurfion, he 
7 diico- 
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difcovered upwards of an hundred and twenty plants, which 
had not been before defcribed, and feveral others, which had 
been fuppofed peculiar to America. In 1708, he was ad- 
mitted doétor in medicine at Rheims ; and, in 1712, he was 
received into the French academy, in quality of eleve of 
M. Reneaume, an honour he did not long enjoy, being cut 
off in the following year, by an inflammation of the lungs. 
M. Fontenelle, who {poke his funeral eulogium, attributed to 
him a {mall work, publifhed in his life-time, in which he had 
made fome corrections in Tournefort’s arrangement of cer- 
tain f{pecies of plants; he alfo fays, he left fome curious 
memoirs on the fubject of botany, intended for publication, 
and which were prevented being printed by his premature 
death: But his name does not appear in Haller’s Bib. 
Botan. nor in the catalogue of botanical works contained in 
the fplendid library of fir Jofeph Banks, lately publifhed by 
Dr. Dryander, Eloy Dict. Hitt. 

BLONDVAURY, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Charente, 5 leagues eaft of Con- 
folens. 

BLONDUS, or Bionpr, Micuaet Ance to, in Bio- 
graphy, was bora at Venice, May 4th 1497. After ftudying 
under Auguftin Niphus, a celebrated teacher of that time, he 
fettled at Naples. He was a voluminous writer. The titles 
of the moft diitinguifhed of his works follow. “ Epitome ex 
libris Hippocratis de nova et prifca arte medendi deque 
diebus decretoriis,”” Rome, 1528, 1545, 8vo.; ‘* Libellus 
de morbis puerorum,”’ Venetiis, 1539, 8vo.; ‘¢ De partibus 
iétu feétis citiflime fanandis, et medicamento aque, nuper in- 
vento. In plurimorum opinionem de origine morbi Gallici, 
deque ligni Indici ancipiti proprietate,” Yenetiis, 1542, 8vo. 
For wounds made with a cutting inftrument, and recently in- 
flicted, he recommends the application of fimple water, asa 
moft valuable and ufeful remedy. He does not admit that the 
venereal difeafe was a new complaint, originating in the Welt 
Indies, but believes it to have been known to Hippocrates, 
and other ancient phyficians, and defcribed in their writings. 
He had ufed the lignum fan¢tum in his attempts to cure the 
difeafe, but ineffe€tually ; the difeafe returning, he fays, after 
difcontinuing the medicine, with increafed violence. He 
placed his principal dependence on mercury, -but does not 

ive the rationale, or method of ufing it. This work is in- 
ferted by Conrad Gefner in his * Colleétio feriptorum opti- 
morum de chirurgia,’’ 1555, fol. Tor the titles of the 
remainder of his works, fee Eloy’s Dic.. Hiftor. Med. 
Aftruc. de Morb. Vener. Haller, Bib. Med. Praét. et 
Botan. 

BLONSK, in Geography, a diftri& of Poland, belonging 
to the territory of Warfaw, in the palatinate of Czerfk, or 
Mafovia. 

BLOOD, is the nutritive fluid of animals. In the human 
fubje& it circulates through the arteries and vems (fee Cir- 
euLarion ), being ofa fearlet colour in the former, and of 
a purple colour in the latter ; it is of confiderable confiftence ; 
of a flightly faline tafte, and peculiar fmell; its fpecific 
gravity is eftimated at 1.0527. When blood is drawn into 
a bafon, it firft congeals into a tremulous, jelly-like mafs ; 
and then fpontaneoufly feparates into a folid, heavier fub- 
ftance termed the craflamentum, cruor, or the clot of the 
blood, and a fupernatant pale liquor called the ferum. If 
the craflamentum of the blood be wafhed with water, all the 
red colour may be wafhed out of it, and a firm whitifh fub- 
ftance will remain. This fubftance, which did exift in a 
ftate of fubtile fluidity, fo as to be capable of permeating 
the minute veflels of the body, and which thus fpontane- 
oufly concretes, has been, therefore, called the coagulating 


lymph of the blood. If the blood be ftirred with a wifp, 
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this fubftance coneretes ina fibrous form round about it, 
and it was in confequence formerly termed the fibrous part 
of the blood, By this, latter denomination, it is alfo now. 
generally known and deferibed. Thus it appears, that there 
are three parts readily dillinguifhable in the blood; the 
ferum; the fibrous part or batis of the craffamentum ; and 
the colouring matter; to the more particular confideration of 
thefe we now proceed. 
Of the Serum. 

The Serum of the blood is of alight greenifh yellow 
colour, and its mean fpecific gracity is eftimated at 1.0287. 
If it be heated to about 160° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
the fluid ferum becomes converted into a tremulous folid 
fubftance; which being cut in pieces and comprefled, there 
can be fqueezed out of it a muddy and fomewhat vlutinous, 
fluid, which is termed the ferofity of the blood. If the re- 
mainder be boiled, part of it willbe found to be infoluble; 
and this has all the properties of albumen, or that infoluble 
matter which is contained in the white of the egg; for an 
account of which, fee the article ALsumEN. That part of 
the ferum which is diffolved in boiling water, becomes a 
jelly, if the water be evaporated to a certain degree, and it 
be fuffered to become cold. It is again foluble, if more 
water be added. This modification of animal matter is now 
termed gelatine, and to that article the reader is referred for 
amore full account of its properties. he ferofity of the 
blood appears to contain auimal mucilage, but no accurate 
chemical examination has as yet been made of it. he 
ferum of the blood turns the fyrup of violets green ; which 
effect is owing to foda, that is contained in it. If coagu- 
lated ferum be heated in a filver veflel, the filver becomes 
blackened by being conyerted into ‘a fulphuret ; in confe- 
quence of the ferum containing fulphur. If the falts of the 
ferum be diffolved in boiling water, and afterwards cryf- 
tallized, they are found to be carbonat of foda, muriat of. 
foda, phofphate of foda, and phofphate of lime. 

Of the fibrous Matter of the Blood. 

This matter fpontaneoufly concretes in open and in clofe 
veffels, in the temperature of the animal, or ia much lower 
degree of temperature, though with fome hitle variation as 
to the time in which the coagulation happens. Dilution of 
albumen by water prevents its coagulation, even by thofe 
chemical agents which fuddenly and firmly coagulate it m 
its natural ftate, fuch as heat, fpirit, and acids. No dilution, 
of the blood by water has hitherto prevented even the {pon- 
taneous coagulation of its fibrous part., ‘Ihe bafis of the 
craffamentum, or fibrous part of the blood, is found to be a 
whitifh folid elaftic fubftance, of greater fpecilic gravity than 
the ferum, This fubftance, which is intoluble in w_ter or 
alcohol, and which refembles the mufcular fibres in its che- 
mical properties, has been denominated by the French 
chemitts fibrine, or fibrina, to which article the reader is re+ 
ferred for a more particular account of it. It is right hows 
ever here to remark, that chemical analyfis ultimately con- 
verts allanimal fubftances into azot, hydrogen, and carbon ; 
and that the proportion of the former 1s greater in the 
fibrous part of the blood than in albumen, or perhaps in 
any other animal compound. 

Of the colouring Matter of the Blood.* 

The colouring matter of the blood has an attraction to 
water and diffolves in it, forming a tranfparent red liquor. 
This attraction is perceived in macerating flefh in water; for 
the colouring part, which is {pecifically heavier than any 
other part of the blood, and readily finks in the ferum, yet 
rifes up and becomes diffolved in the water. The watery 
folution of this part of the blood turns the fyrup of violets 


green, and contains both foda and albumen, If the red, 
part 
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part of the blcod be incinerated by fire, it is found to con- 
tain much iron; which Fourcroy and Vauquelin difcovered 
was combined with phofphoric acid in the ftate of fubphof- 
phate of iron; and this is: the only part*of the blood 
which is found in analyfis to contain any of that metal. 
Fourcroy examined the blood of the fetus, and found that 

. the colouring matter was darker and more abundant than in 
the adult fubje@: He alfo found that the blood of the 
feetus contained no fibrine, but much more gelatine than in 
fhe adult. 

The colouring matter of the blood is found, by examina- 
tion with the microfeope, to be compofed of very minute 
globular particles. ‘They were particularly attended to by 
Leeuwenhoeck, and afterwards examined and defcribed by 
others, chiefly by Senac, Hewfon, and Fontana. They are 
fo {mall as fcarcely to admit of an accurate examination in 
this climate by the common microfcope.° This affertion 
will probably be readily admitted, if it be granted that they 
do not exceed a 200,cooth part of an inch in diameter; yet 
fuch dimenfions may be ttated as the average eftimate of 
their fize, drawn from the accounts of various obfervers. 


Haller fays, that he faw them as large as peas by the folar | 


nicrofcope, ‘and it was by the aid of that inftrument that 
we are enabled to give the following account of them. A 
drop of blood, much diluted with water, was put upon a 
micrometer or piece of glafs, ruled by a diamond in fquares of 
4th of an inch, and put before the lens of the folar microf- 
cope. The fquares were magnified upon the fereen to eight 
inches diameter. The globules of the blood were feen un- 
dulating to and fro in vait numbers; they all appeared 
exaGtly of the fame fize ; and a few which were feparated 
from the reft were attentively examined. Thefe had all the 
appearance of globules; they were circular in their dif, and 
were regularly illumined on one fide, and fhaded on the other, 
with the prifmatic colours arranged ia the middle or greatett 
‘convexity ; the violet being next to the light, and the rea 
next to the fhade. On varying the focal diftance of the 
lens, indeed, an alteration of appearance took place, fome 
fhading appeated in the middle juit in the mamner repre- 
fented by Fontana. Upon again varying the pofition of the 
lens, the globules appeared as at firft.. ‘This thadowy ap- 
pearance,in the middle probably led Mr. Hewfon to fup- 
pole that they contained a central folid particle. It is, 
however, generally admitted, that the colouring particles of 
the blood are fpherical; and if their fize be calculated 
from the preceding account, they will be found to be 
lefs in diameter than the 200,cooth part of an inch. 

If, forinftance, the {quare of oth of an inch be magnified 
to a fquare of eight inches, and the globules appear {th 
of an inch in. diameter, then 64 may be placed in a line 
on one fide of the fquare, and 64 x 64 = 4096, is the 
rumber that will ftand within that furface. » Now, this 
‘fquare is but ~.th of an inch, magnified on the fereen to a 
fquare of 8 inches; then, multiply 4096 by 50, and it gives 
204,800, as the number of thefe globules which would ftand 
in the {quare of one inch. 

The preceding account of the blood. imperfeé& as it is, 
yet affords us much fatisfatory information. We perceive 
that there are contained in the blood,_ina ftaté of fubtile 
fluidity, the materials of which the body is conftru&ed, and 
which are capable of becoming folid fibresof various degrees 
of folubility. We find in it alfo that aqueous liquor which 
fills all the interftices ofthe folid parts. It is true, that we 
find’in the animal body many fubitances which do not exift 
formally in the blood, and which are new compounds of 
matter made out of that fluid; and for an account of which 
the reader is referred to glandular fecretion. 


With refpe& to that change which the animal matter 
undergoes from a fluid to a folid ftate, and which is called 
coagulation, but little is fatisfaGtorily known. It feems to’ 
have been a problem amongtft chemiits Scheele attributed 
it to the agency of caloric; Fourcroy, to that of oxygen; 
and Dr. Thomfon has of late accounted fer it, without fup- 
pofing the addition of any other fubilauce to the cozgulated 
matter. With reference to the laft opinion, it fhould be 
obferved, that in coagulation, a change in the chemicak pro- 
perties of the coagulated fubftance takes place, which im- 
plies, that a chemical alteration has alfo taken place; and 
that even if the theory were true with refpe& to albumen, 
it will not account for the coagulation of the fibrixe of the 
blood. Where chemiftry fails to explain phenomena indi- 
dent to living bodies, it ts fair to inquire if fe may not have 
fome fare in their prodution. 

Mr. Hunter thought that the coagulation of the blood 
depended on its living powers, and fupported his opinion 
by many ingenious arguments. ‘Fo remove any objection 
which might be made to a fluid or unorganized fubftance 
being alive, he adverts to what happens with refpect to the 
yolk and white of the egg, which, in confeqaence apparently 
of their poffeffing a principle of life, are preferved from 
putrefaction during incubation, and which refiit the effets 
of heat and cold in adegree and manner fimilar to the lower 
kinds of animals. His chief arguments in evidence of the 
coagulation of the blood depending upon life are, that in 
fome cafes where death has been cauted by lightning, or by 
violent fatigue in running, as in animals who are hunted to 
death, or by blows on the ftomach, the irritability of the 
mufcles has been deftroyed, and the blood has remained 
fluid, and never coagulated. Mr. Hunter alfo mentions, that 
he mixed infufions of bitter vegetables, which are generally 
confidered as tonics, with blood, and thefe did not retard its 
coagulation, but that a folution of opium had that effect. 
Asa profecution of this hint, the writer of the prefent 
article caufed blood to be much diluted with water, and 
infufions of noxious vegetables to be flirred into it; yet in 
thefe experiments the fibrine {till coagulated, and that in 
a fudden manner. 

The vegetable infufions were thofe of opium, tobacco, 
and the atropa belladonna. It may be proper to relate the 
particulars of one of thefe experiments, in order to give a 
general idea of the whole. Eight ounces of blood were’ 
drawn from the arm into ten pints of water of 95° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, containing a ftrong infnfion of 
the atropa belladonna. It was ftirred with a glafs rod; the 
two fluids appeared tranfparent and homogeneous. In eight 
minutes, the temperature being 93°, a confiderable quantity 
of flocculent coagulum at once fuddenly formed, and no addi- 
tional coagulation afterwards took place. The thermometer 
was attentively obferved, but no change was remarked in it 
during this coagulation. The gentleman who performed 
thefe experiments, withing to repeat them with fome variety 
in the mode of conduéting them, obferved, however, that 
heat was given out during the coagulation of the blood, as 
will be feen in the following experiment. 

Ten ounces of blood were drawn into a wooden bowl, in 
which a thermometer was held. The temperature of the 
blood, while flowing from the vein, was 93°. In fix minutes 
the thermometer had funk to 89°, and coagulation com- 
menced on the furface; on elevating the bulb of the thermo- 
meter to the coagulum on the furtace, the quickifilver rofe 
to go and 4; on deprefling it to the bottom of the bowl, it 
funk to 89. This was repeated twice with nearly the fame 
refult, and on the third trial the quickfilver rofe to 91°; and 
on deprefling it again, it was perceived that the blood was 
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eaghlated throughout, After this, the quickfilver regu- 
facly continued to defeend, and was no longer influenced by: 
changing the fituation of the bulb of the thermometer. 

With refpect to the ufe of the red particles, Boerhaave 

fuppofed, that they might tend to keep the diffimilar 
parts of the blood incorporated, as fhot eres in a Mix- 
ture of fand and water would prevent the fubfidence of the 
former from the latter. It feems, however, no improbable 
opinion, that this is the matter which has the very. peculiar 
properties of forcibly attracting oxygen gas, even through 
the medium of the blood veffels, and combining with it, and 
becoming in conféquence of a fcarlet colour, yet, of hold- 
ing it fo loofely as to part with it in the round of the cir- 
culation to carbon and probably to hydrogen, and thus 
contributing to the production of animal heat. The writer 
of the prefent article is of this opinion, becaufe he has ex- 
pofed the red parts ofthe blood to air containing oxygen 
gas, and always found the oxygen gas diminifhed in propor- 
tion to the quantity of blood which had acquired a fearlet 
colour by expofure to it. On the contrary, he has expoled 
the ferum of the blood to fimilar kinds of air, and never per- 
ceived any abftraGion of oxygen gas by that fluid. Thus 
probably we difcover the principles of nutrition of the body 
and the caufe of its heat. For a further account of the et- 
fe€ts of refpiration on the blood and its confequences, -fee 
Lunes, fundion of. 

Haller’s elements of phyfiology may be confulted for an 
account of all that had been done refpecting the inveftigation 
of the nature of the blood till his time ; the works of Mr. 
Hewfon and Mr. Hunter may be referred to for additional 
information on this fubjeét; the works of Fontana, for 
microfcopical obfervations ; and for novel chemical experi- 
ments, the writings of Fourcroy, Vauquelin, &c. in the 
Annales de Chimie, and thofe of Deyeux and Parmentier in 
the Journal de Phyfique, and Dr. Thomfon’s excellent 
fummary contained in his Sy{tem of Chemiftry. 

Broop, transfufon of. See TRANsFusion. 

Broop, injeding liquors into it. See InjEcTIoN. 

Broop, /pitting of. See Hamoprysis. 

Broop, cooling of. Lord Bacon has fuggefted that the 
ea of experiments on this fubjeét might poffibly 
ead to the means of prolonging life. But this great philo. 
fopher appears to have entertained erroneous notions refpe@- 
ing the animal economy, on this and fome other points. 
Nothing accurate was known, in thofe days, on the fubje& 
ofanimal heat. If the blood were cooled below a certain 
flandard, difeafe and death, and not longevity, would be 
the confequence. Hvwever, when the quantity of animal 
heat exceeds what is natural, the excels is carried off by an 
increafed evaporation from the furface of the body, in other 
words, by perfpiration. And in this way, or by the dire& 
application of water of a low temperature to the fkin, the 
blood, as well as every other part of the body, may be faid 
to be cooled, and difeafe prevented or removed. But this 
is not what lord Bacon meant in his propofal for cooling 
the blood. 

“ Broop, Depuration of. See Secretion. 

Bioop, Flux of, is called an Hamorruact. The pe- 
riodical ones of women, Menses. ‘T'hofe after child-birth, 
Locuia. That ordinarily happening on the firit coition 
is by fome called and confidered as the teft of virginity. 

Broop, flaunching of. See Sryrric. 

Broov, vomiting of. See Hemaremesis. 
© Broon, Circulation of the. See CircvLaTion. 

* Broon, morbid alicrations of. Vhe alterations which the 
blood undergoes in various difeafes are fuch as claim the 
attentive oblervation of phyficians. But, in order to form 
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a juft conception of them, it is neceffary previoufly to cou- 
fider what are the component parts of this vital fluid, and 
their relative proportions, in the natural and healthy ftate. 

_ By the accurate analyfes of modern chemifts it has been 
proved, that, befides water, and, various. faline matters 
(fuch as foda, phofphates of lime, of foda, and of ammonia, 
and muviates of foda and ammonia), the blood confitts of 
what is termed fibrin, albumen (coagulable lymph), and a 
colouring principle, viz. oxyd of iron combined with. phof- 
phoric acid. ‘hefe, feveral materials couflitute the fluid 
called blood, which, in its. natural tate, is kept in conftant 
motion, under a temperature. of 98° or 109° (in fome ani 
mals the temperature is rather higher), of Fahrenheit’s 
thermomete:. A large proportion of fibrin, fome albumen, 
and the colouring ‘matter, conftitute the eruor, or craffa~ 
mentum; while the. ferum is compofed of water, with a 
large proportion of albumen, and the faline fubftances 
above mentioned. 

Now, it is probable, that confiderable alterations take 
place in the relative proportions of thefe ingredients, when- 
ever the living body, whether of man or brute, becomes 
long or violently difturbed in its action, and efpecially (as 
Mr. Hewfon has fhewn) whenever the energy of the vafcular 
ation is much increafed. But in accounting for any re- 
markable alterations in the blood, there are feveral other 
circumftances, befides that of vafcular ation, which require 
to be noticed ; and particularly the circumitances connected 
with refpiration, fuch as the temperature,and purity or impu- 
rity of the {urrounding air, Its greater or lefs degree of hu- 
midity, &c. Thefe, by their chemical agency, mutt have 
a contiderable influence in the production of the various 
morbid alterations which take place. 

Many variations, however, in regard to the relative pro- 
portion of the conftituent parts of the blood, and other 
chemical changes in its qualities, which in all probability 
frequently take place, are not obvious to the fenfes, in fome 
difeafes, whilft in others they are very con{picuous: for 
inftance, in pleurify, peripneumony, acute rheumatifm, &ce 
In thefe diforders, the blood drawn from the veins, and 
fuffered to ftand in the cup until it is cold, becomes covered 
with a tough buff-coloured coat, or fize, and is ufually called 
inflamed,, or inflammatory blood. This fize is formed (fays 
Mr. Hewfon) by the coagulable lymph (which confilts of 
albumen-and a portion of fibrin) being fixed or coagulated, 
after the red particles have fubfided. The blood -in thefe 
cafes does not appear to be thicker, but on the contrary 
thinner than natural. It is flower in coagulating than 
healthy blood. The coagulation is owing to the action: of 
the air. Perhaps in pleurify, acute rheumatilm, and other 
diforders belonging to the phlegmafiz of nofological writera, 
fome chemical change is produced in the fibrous matter of 
the blood (fee Fourcroy, Connoiffances Chimiques, article 
Sang), whereby. it is preternaturally foftened or liquefied 3 
or there may be an over-proportion of albumen, aud that. of 
an altered quality. Whatever be the real chemical differ- 
ence, we cannot think with Mr.. Hewfon, that it is wholly 
occafioned by the increafed force or energy of -vafcular 
action, fince it fometimes occurs in cafes where the action 
of the heart and arteries is not more vigorous than natural, 
and evcn where their action appears to be below the natural 
ftandard. Thus a fize has been fometimes obferved upon 
the blood drawn from. patients affected with typhus ( Pars 
mentier and Deyeux in Fouveroy, as above referred to), 
and even on the blood taken from fcorbutic patients. (Ibid.) 
And Mr., Hewfon himfelf remarks, that it isa common oce 
currence in pregnant women... Increafed energy of vafenlar 
action is doubtlefs a principal caufe of the chauges obfervs 
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able in fizy blood ; but much is alfo to be afcribed, in this 
bufinefs, to the circumftances conneéted with refpiration as 
before mentioned. 

This fizy blood being fo conftantly feen in pleurify, peri- 
pneumony, acute rheumatifm, and other inflammatory dif- 
exles, it has been confidered as a proof of the exiltence of 
inflammatory aétion in all other cafes, wherein it has been 
obferved ; and has accordingly been deemed by many prac- 
titioners the beft and fureft teft or index when venefec- 
tion fhould be repeated or withheld, as alfo concerning 
the quantity of blood which fhould be drawn at each ope- 
ration. But this isa very wrong mode of proceeding. We 
have hewn that this appearance (the fize or buffy coat of 
the blood) is not reftriéted to diforders belonging to the clafs 
of phlegmafie, but that it occurs in other inftances, where 
the free and frequent employment of phlebotomy would be 
ufelefs, or even pernicious. Indeed, we have often found 
it neceflary to repeat the ufe of the lancet, where this ap- 
pearance of the blood has been wanting ; and to abftain 
from a repetition of it, where ithas been prefent. In regu- 
lating, therefore, the abftraétion of blood, it is neceffary to 
attend not only to the appearances of the blood, but more 
efpecially to the kind of inflammatory aCtion, to the {tate 
of the pulfe and refpiration, to the degree and feat of the 
pain, and to the age and conftitution of the patient. Fur- 
ther, the term inflammatory blood, as being liable to mif- 
conception and abufe, fhould be difcontinued ; and the ex- 
preflion fizy blood, or blood with a buffy coat, fhould be em- 
ployed in its place. But if the term inflamed blood be 
improper, that of putrid blood is much more fo, This was 
never yet drawn from any living animal, man or brute. 
Putridity is eafily known. The fmell affords an obvious 
teft ; but the chemical produéts obtained from animal fub- 
ftances in a flate of putrefaction, are the fureft tefts. Yet 
thofe expert chemifts, Meffrs. Parmentier and Deyeux, 
could trace no marks of putridity in the blood taken from 
patients labouring under the worft forms of typhus, or what 
are commonly called putrid fevers. Such blood did not 
yield, by diftillation in a water bath, any volatile alkali ; 
nor in a moderate temperature did it run into putrefa¢tion 
fooner than the blood of a healthy perfon.” The blood in 
thefe cafes, however, has its peculiar appearances ; which, 
until we arrive at fomething more certain in regard to the 
caufe thereof, we fhould be content to call typhus-fever blood. 
In like manner, the dark-coloured blood of {corbutic pa- 
tients (which fome aferibe to a deficiency of oxygen, and 
we would add of albumen alfo,) we fhould be content to 
call feorbutic blovd, until we have better data to proceed 
upon. Again, it is conjectured that the pale colour and 
dilute quality of the blood, in chlorotic and dropfical pa- 
tients, may be owing to a deficiency of the colouring mat- 
ter (iron) of the blood, as well as an under-proportion of 
the fibrous and albuminous matter. But we know not of 
any experiments by which this has been demontftrated. 
Hence we muft for the prefent be content to name fuch 
blood chlorotic and hydropic blood ; taking care at the fame 
time to have it underftood, that in ufing thefe terms, it is 
by no means intended to convey the idea, that fuch a ftate 
of the blood is the caufe of chlorofis or dropfy, but merely 
the concomitant of thofe diforders. Whoever wifhes to in- 
veftigate the fubje€& of the morbid appearances of the blood 
more fully, fhould confult the writings of Hewfon and 
John Hunter ; and for what relates to the chemical part of 
the inquiry, Fourcroy. 

Buioon, Ufes of the, are either in the animal ceconomy 
(fee Bioop /upra, and Luncs,), or in medicine, religion, 
diet, arts, manufaGiures, &c. 


Boon, mechanical and commercial ufes of the, are chiefly in 
agriculture, where it is found an excellent manure for fruit- 
trees ; among lapidaries ; in'the manufa¢ture of fugar, &c. ; 
in building, boards are fometimes rubbed with blood to 
turn them brown. Some alfo pretend it has anciently been 
ufed in the mortar of old walls. Blood is the bafis of that 
noble colour called by painters Pruffian Blue. Sce Prussic 
AciD. 

Buoop, eating of. This practice appears to have been 
prohibited to Noah (Gen. ix. 3,4), which prohibition was 
renewed by Mofes (Ley. xvii. 1o—14.), and obferved by 
the Jews, principally with a view to the ufe of facrifices in 
divine worfhip, aud as a token of refpect to the altar, at 
which the blood of every victim was prefented before God. 
The prohibition was repeated by the apoitles at the council 
of Jerufalem (Aéts, xv. 28,29.), confirmed and defended 
by all the fathers except St. Auguttin, and the univerfal 
practice both of the eaftern’and weftern churches till his 
time; andin many churches, even of the Weft, much longer, 
as low as the middle of the roth, fome fay the 11th and even 
the r2th century. The praétice of the primitive Chriltians 
feems to intimate that they underitood the apoftolical pro- 
hibition to be abfolute and perpetual, as they abftained from 
the ufe of blood for many centuries. When they were 
charged with meeting in the night, and drinking blood, by 
way of binding one another to fecrecy, in fome immoral 
practices, Tertullian replies to this charge, that it was well 
known that no Chriftian would eat blood at all; infomuch, 
that it was ufual with heathens, when they wanted to know 
whether any perfon was a Chrittian, to fet blood-puddings 
before him as a very fufficient teft. Moreover, blood is not 
eaten by Chriftians ‘in any part of the Eaft, or by the 
Greeks, or Ruffians, who are of the Greek church, to this 
day ; and it has been alleged, that the ufe of blood was not 
introduced into this weltern part of the world till a very late 
period. When the Pomeranians were converted to Chyi{ti- 
anity, in 1120, they were particularly enjoined to abjtain 
from blood, as a badge of their profeflion. It was not al- 
lowed to be eaten in the Weit in the time of Bede, or acen- 
tury afterwards 5 and blood was not eaten in any part of 
Swifferland, till Calvin introduced the praétice from fome 
other place. Dr. Lardner, however, fays (ubi infra), that 
little regard was paid to thefe regulations of the apoftolical 
decree by the Latin Chriftians, from the end of the fourth 
century. 

The queftion is, whether the apoftolical precept to ab- 
ftain from blood, fhould be confidered as only temporary and 
occafional, a fort of accommodation to the weaknefs of the 
Jewifh converts ; or perpetual, founded on moral principles, 
and confequently ftill obligatory. The former opinion feems 
the more probable, and isthe moft generally received. For 
the prohibition in the law of Mofes, two reafons have been 
afigned; one is, that the blood was appointed to make 
atonement on the altar for offence againft the law. The pro- 
hibition, according to this reafon of it, muft be reftricted to 
Jews and others circumcifed after the manner of Mofes; for 
no other perfons could offer facrifices, or be cut off for tranf- 
grefling the Levitical laws, but fuch as were of that people. - 
The other reafon is thus exprefled: ‘* It is the life of all 
flefh ; the blood of it is for the life thereof.’ (Ley. xvit. 
14.) ; that is, as fome have interpreted the paflage, it is 
the nourifhment of the animal, and not fit for your nourifh- 
ment ; and becaufe it was not fit for food, and was ufelefs 
and offenfive, therefore it was to be poured out upon the 
earth, or covered with duft, that is, buried in the earth; 
and this order is frequently repeated. Lev. xvii. 13. Deut. 
xil. 16. 24. xv, 23. lence we may account for the con- 
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du& of David, when his three warriors brought him water 
from the well of Bethlehem, at the extreme hazard of their 
lives (x Chron. xi. 18.); confidering the water as if it were 
their blood, which they hazarded to obtain it, he refufed to 
drink it ; and there being no rule or reafon for offering fuch 
water upon the altar, he did what feemed to be next to 
offering it; ‘he poured it out before the Lord.” The 
Jewith ordinance anfwered two obvious ends; it ferved, with 
other regulations and reftriftions, to keep the Jewifh people 
feparate from other nations ; and it alfo promoted their bo- 
dily health and vigour. But there is no foundation, either 
in the reafon of the thing, orin the prohibition, to fupport 
the opinien of thofe who imagine the eating of blood to 
be an immoral thing ;" if this had been the cafe, God would 
not have permitted ‘the Ifraelites (Deut. xiv. 21.) to fell a 
creature that died in his blood to an dlien or ftranger, that 
he might eat it. If, therefore, the eating of blood cannot 
be reckoned an immorality, the prohibition in the apoftolical 
Gecree cannot be binding upon all men in all times, but 
only at fome feafons, when the circumftances of things ren- 
der forbearance or abitinence expedient. Accordingly, if 
blood be thought difagreeable and unwholefome, as food, 
the ufe of it may be avoided for the fake of health ; but 
fre are not obliged to abftain‘from~it upon a religious 
account, or 11 virtue of this decree, which would be no 
‘better than: fuperftition. It has been fuppofed, by fome 
approved writers, and efpecially by Dr. Lardner, that this 
was only a temporary provifion, defigned to prevent giving 
offence to the believing Jews, and to facilitate civil converfe 
and religious communion between believing Jews and Gen- 
files. Dr. Lardner alfo fuppofes that. the decree is not to 
be underftood as a precept or comimandment, but as deliver- 
ing advice and couufel concerning fome matters of prudence 
and expedience, corfidering the circumftances of things 
and periousin that time. 't has been farther urged as an 
argument againft the perpetuity of the apoftolical’ decree, 
that the apoftle Paul never quotes, or alludes to it in his 
writings. 

On the other hand it has been argued, that the prohibi- 
tion to eat blood, given to Noah, feemsto be obligatory on 
all his pofterity : and as it accompanied the firft exprefs 
grant’ of animal food, it feems to be referved, by way of 
acknowledgment to God, as the giver of life, and of the 
food which fupportsit. This refpect paid to blood, which 
is fhed when animals are killed for food, and which is the 
moft apparent vehicle of life, may alfo be intended to incul- 
cate arefpect for life, as the moit valuable gift of God, and 
to warn us not to deprive any animal of it, and much lefs 
man, without‘neceffity. It has alfo been pleaded, as an ad- 
ditional argument for abftaining from blood, that it is not 
a wholefome aliment, efpecially in hot countries, promoting 
leprous and fcorbuticdiforders. The advocates of this opi- 
nion farther argue, that blood is prohibited becaufe it tends 
to make men favage ; that the prohibition is joined with that 
of fornication, which is an immorality in the common fenfe of 
the term, but which Dr. Lardner underftands as denoting 
tmarriage with heathens, from whieh the apoftle Paul fo ear- 
neftly diffuades the Chriftians at Cormth: and that God has 
enjoined abttinence from blood on all Chriftians, in order to 
manifeft his fupreme dominion over all their enjoyments. 
®elden, de Jure Gentium, &c. 1. vii. c. r. ‘Shuckford’s 
Conn. vol. i. p. 93, &c. Lardner’s Remarks onDr. Ward’s 
Diflertations in works, vol. xi. p. 329, &c. Prieftley’s In- 
ftitutes, vol. ii. p. 439, &c. 

Broop, religious ufes of. Among the ancients, blood 
was ufed for the fealing and ratifying of covenants and 
alliances, which was done by the contra¢ting parties drinking 


alittle of each other’s blood ; for appeafing the manes of the 
dead, in order to which blood was offered on their tombs, as 
part of the funeral ceremony. Thus we read, that twelve 
youths were facrificed at the funeral of Patroclus : and eight 
at that of Pallas. Homer. I], ®. ver. 27. Virgil. En. lib. x. 
ver. 518. 

The blood of viétims was the portion of the gods, both 
among Jews and Heathens; and accordingly was poured or 
{fprinkled on the altars, in oblation to them. 

Some have afferted, that the Romans offered human bload 
to appeafe their deities, which is denied by others. 

The prieits made another ufe of blood, viz. for divination: 
the ttreaming of blood from the earth, fire, and the like was 
held a prodigy, or omen of evil. 

The Roman prietts were not unacquainted with the ufe of 
blood in miracles; they had their fluxes of blood from 
images, ready to ferve a turn; witnefs that faid to have 
ftreamed from the ftatue of Minerva at Modena, before the 
battle at that place. But in this their fucceffors have gone 
beyond them. How many relations in ecclefiaftical writers 
of Madonas, crucifixes, and wafers bleeding! At leatt 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, at Naples, 
repeated annually for fo many ages, feems to tranfcend by 
far all the frauds of the Grecian or Roman priefthood. But 
the chemifts are got into the fecret, and we find M. Neu- 
mann at Berlin performed the miracle of the liquefaction of 
dried blood, with all the circumitances of the Neapolitan ex- 
periment. See Januarius. 

Broop, inthe Romi/h Church, is ufedin {peaking of the 
wine in the eucharift ; which they fuppofe miraculoufly con- 
verted, by the prieft’s confecration, into the real blood of 
Chriftt. See TransuBsTaNnTIaTion, &c. 

Broop, is alfo ufed abufively for the fap of plants; as 
having much the fame office, in the vegetable, as the other 
in the animal economy. In a fenfe not unlike this, wine is 
fometimes alfo denominated the dood of the grape. 

Broop is alfo applied, in Pharmacy, to certain vegetable 
juices, tears, &c. as dragon’s blood gum. Dragon’s blood, 
Janguis draconis, is alfo ufed by the Arabs for the juice of the 
anchufa. ' 5 

Broon, fatyrion, a ruddy liquor produced from the roots 
of fatyrium, baked with bread; and liquefied, as it were, into 
blood, by along digeftion. 

Broop, in Chemifiry and Alchemy, is a denomination 
given to feveral artificial compofitions, chiefly on account of 
their red colour. 

Broop is more peculiarly ufed by the alchemifts for the 
tincture of & thing. In which fenfe we meet with b/ood of 
mercury, denoting the tincture of it; dragon’s blood, de 
noting the tincture of antimony. 

Broop, Dragon’s. ‘See Dracon’s Blood. 

Broop is ‘allo ufed, in Middle Age Writers, for fupreme 
jurifdiétion, exercifed by the lord of the fee, in cafes where 
blood is fpilt.. This is alfo called « judgment of blood,’? 
« juftice of blood,” fometimes « cognizance of blood.”’ 

Broon, avenger of, among the Jews, was the next of 
kin to the perfon murdered, who was to profecute the mur- 
derer, Ecclefiatical judges retire whe judgment is to be 
given in cafes of blood, becaufe the church is fuppofed to 
abhor’blood; it condemns no perfor to death; and its mem- 
bers become irregular, or difabled from their functions, by 
the effufion of blood. 

Broon of Chriff, is the denomination of a military order 
inftituted at Mantua, in 1608, by Vine. Gonzangua IV. 
Its device was ‘* Domine probalti me ;’? or, “ Nihil hog 
trifte recepto.”? Termant {peaks of this order, and obferves 
that it took its name from fome drops of the blood ’of Chrilt 
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faid to have been preferved in the cathedral church of 
Mantua. The number of knights was reftrained to twenty, 
befides the grand-matter ; the office whereof was annexed to 
himfelf and his fucceffors. 

Buoop, in Farriery, denotes a diftemper in cattle’s backs, 
which makes them in going draw their heads afide, or after 
them ; the cure is by flitting the length of two joints under 
the tail, and thus letting the beaft bleed plentifully. If he 
bleed too much, the farriers knit his tail next the body, and 
then bind falt and nettles bruifed on the part. 

Broop-running itch, is a {pecies of itch in a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from an inflammation of the blood by over-heating, 
hard riding, or other fore labour; which getting between 
the fkin and flefh, makes the beaft rub and bite himfelf; 
and if let alone, fometimes turns to a grievous mange, highly 
infectious to all nigh him. 

Buioon, field of,in Syriac aceldama, was a field purchafed 
by the Jews, with the thirty pieces of filver which had 
been given to Judas for betraying his mafter; and which he 
had reftored. It {till ferves for a burial-ground, in which 
all pilgrims, who die in their pilgrimage at Jerufalem, are 
interred. See AcELDAMA. 

Broop-fogver, in Botany. See HaMANTHUS.- 

Broop-hound. See Hounp. 

Broop-letting. See BurepinG. 

Bxoop, precious, in Ecclefiaflical Hiffory, a denomination 
given to a reformed congregation of Bernardine nuns at Paris, 
firft eftablifhed under that name in 1661. 

Boop, Princes of the, in France, are thofe defcended 
from the blood royal. 


Bioop-/botten, in Surgery, a diftemper of the eyes, where- : 


in the blood-veflels are greatly diftended, fo as to make the 
eyes appearred. See OPHTHALMIA. 

Broop-fone. See Hamarires. 

Broon of fulphur, fanguis fulphuris, is a preparation of 
liver of fulphur, ground with the oil of tartar per deliquium, 
then digefted with dulcified {pirit of nitre. It isreputeda 
good pe€toral and diuretic, but rarely prefcribed. 

Broop-vffls, in Anatomy, ufually include only the veins 
and arteries ; though, in a larger fenfe, all the veffels in the 
‘body, as the nerves, lymphatics, &c. to the very hair, 
may be comprehended under the denomination. See Ar- 
TERY, and VEIN. 

Bioop/jnake. See Blood-Snaxe. 

Broop-wite, in Ancient Law Writers, fignifies blood, and 
a cultomary amereement paid as a compofition for the fhed- 
ding or drawing of blood. 

The word is alfo written blodwite, blodwita, blodwyta, 
bloodwit, blodwit, bloudwit, and bluidweit; and is formed 
from the ancient Saxon 4/ud, blood, and vite, or wite, afine 
or penalty. 

The word alfo denotes.an exemption from this penalty, 
Eranted by the king to certain perfons and communities, 
as afpecial favour, “hus, king Henry II. granted to all 
tenants within the honour of Wallingford—* Ut quieti fint 
de hidagio et blodwite et bredwite.” 

Broov-wood. See HemaroxyYLon. 

Broon-wort or Bloody Dock, in Botany. 

Broop, Corruption of, in Law. 
Blood. 

Boon, inheritable, denotes fuch a regular defcent as 
ives a perfon legal right to inherit the eftate of an anceftor. 
ee ATTAINDER, EscHEAT, INHERITANCE, &C. j 

Boop, Re/fitution in, See Corruption af blood, and 
Parpon. 

Boon, Roya, isapplied to the regular defcendants of the 
royal family. See Rovau Family. 

Boop, whole and half; a kinfman of the whole blood 


See Rumex. 
See CorRuPTIoN of 
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is he that is detived from the fame pair of anceftorss. 
whereas a perfon of half blood defcends from either of them 


fingly, by a fecond marriage. 
.227. See Descent. 

BLOODY Crime, Sanguineum Crimen, in Writers of 
the Middle and Barbarous Age, that which is punifhed with 
the blood or life of the offender. 

Broopy Flux, in Medicine. See DysEnrery. 

Buioopy Hand, in Law, one of the four kinds of trefs 
pafles in the king’s foreit, by which the offender being taken 
with his hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed 
the deer, though he be not found either hunting or chafing. 
In Scotland, in fuch crimes, they fay, taken in the fa@,-or 
with thered hand. See BacksBrEronn. 

Broopy-heel Cock. See HeErer. 

Broopy Jfland; in Geography, anifland in the harbour of 
Port Mahon, in the ifland of Minorca. ; 

Brioopy Point, a cape on the fouth-weft coaft of the 
ifland of St. Chriftopher’s. N. lat. 17° 24'. W. long.62° 
41’. 

Buioopy Bay, a bay on the north fide of the ifland of 
Egmont, or New Guernfey. 

Broopy-Farland Point, a remarkable head-land on the 
northern coaft of the county of Donegal, Ireland, nearly 
oppofite to Tory ifland. N. lat. 55° 9! 30". W. long. 8° 11". 
M‘Kenzie. Beaufort. ' 

Bioopy Rains. See Rain. 

Brioopy Sweat. Many inftances of this are recorded, in 
which it has been owing to bodily diforder, or extreme 
mental agitation and agony. See particularly Ariftotle’s 
Hift. Animal. lib. iii. cap. 19. apud Oper. tom. ii. _ Thua- 
nus Hift. Temp. &c. lib. i. apud Oper. tom. i. Melanges 
d’Hittoire et de Literature, &c. par M. V. Marville, tom. 
lil, p. 149. Aa Phyfico-Med. Norimberga, vol. i. p. 84. 
and vol. viii. p. 428. See Acony. 

Broopy Urine,in Medicine. ScQGH@MATURIA,andURINE, 

BLOOM, in the Jron works, aterm ufed by the mi- 
ners for a four-fquare mafs of hammered iron, about two 
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feet long, and three quarters of a hundred weight, made . 


from part of a fow of caft iron, The bloom, however, is 
not yet become iron fit for the {mith’s ufe, but muft undere 
go many hammerings, and be firft made what they call the 
ancony ; which fee. 

Boom, half, a round mafs of metal, which comes out 
of the finery of an iron work. See Bromery. 

Brooms, in Sea Language, hot burning winds, blowing 
frem the land to the fea. agen 
_ BLOOMFIELD, in Geography, atownfhip of America, 
in Ontario county, New York. By the ftate cenfus of 
1726, 151 ofthe inhabitants were electors. 

BLOOMING Vater, a tract of land, in the townfhip 
of Manlius, and ftate of New York, or Butternut creek. 

BLOSSOM, in a general fenfe, denotes the flower of 
any plant. See Frower. Ina.more proper fenfe, the 
word is reftrained to the flowers of trees, which they put 
forth in the {pring, as the forerunners of their fruit, other- 
wife called their J/oom. The office of the bloffom is partly 
to protect, and partly to draw nourifhment to the embryg 
fruit, or feed. Phil. Tranf. N° 399. .p. 329-. 

Bossom, in Botany, denotes one of the parts of a 
flower. See Coroiia. ) j : 

Brossom isalfo ufed in the Manege, for the coleur of a 
horfe, whichhas his hair white, but intermixed-all over with 
forrel and bay hairs, called alfo peach-coloured... 


Horfes of this colour generally are hard and infenfible, _ 
both in the mouth and the flank ; fo that they are little ya; - 


lued ; befides they are apt to turn blind. 
Buossom, in refpect of theep. See Brissom. 
BLOT 
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BLOT L'Leurse, or Blt & Rosie, in Geography, a 
town of France, in the departinent of the Allier, 10 miles 
W. of Gannat. 

BLOTED China Ware, a name given by fome to a fort 
of china that is loaded with colours in an irregular manner. 
This pleafes fome people, but it is a defeétive fort of ware, 
the large blotches of colours having been only laid on to 
cover the blemifhes or faults in the firft baking. ; 

BLOTNO, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Wilna, on the. river Rawie, 16 miles N. of 
Lida. N.lat. 54° 5’. E. long: 25° 34". 

BLOTTING Paper, a fpecies of paper, made without 
fize or ftiffening, ferving to imbibe the wet ink in books of 
account, and prevent its fetting off, or blotting the oppo- 
fite page. 

Briottinc-book, a fort of minute book, or memorandum 
book, ufed by fome merchants for making imperfect entries 
in a prefent hurry, which are to be copied out fairer and 
fuller at night into the journal. : 

BLOUNT, Tuomas, in Biography, a learned Englifh 
writer, was born at Bordefley, in Worcefterfhire, in 1619; 
and, without the advantage of an univerfity education, made 
a confiderable progrefs in literature. By profeffion he was a 
barrifter of the Inner Temple. Upon the breaking out of 
the popith plot in the reign of Charles IT., he was much 
alarmed on account of his being a zealous Roman Catholic, 
and feized with a palfy, which terminated in his death, in 
1679. His works were numerous, and are as follow: viz. 
«© The Academy of Eloquence ;”? ‘ Gloffographica, or a 
diGionary interpreting fuch hard words, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, &c introduced into the Englifh tongue,” 
1656, 8vo; “ The Lamps of the Law, and the Light of 
the Gofpel, &c.;’’ “ Bofcobel, or the Hiftory of his Ma- 
jefty’s Efcape after the battle of Worcefter,’’ 1660, 8vo; 
the fecond part was printed in 1681, 8vo; “* The Catholic 
Almanac for 1665, 62, 63, &c.3” ‘“ Booker refuted,” 
or Animadverfions on Booker’s Ephemeris, 1665, 4to.; 
« A Law Difionary,” 1671, fol.; ‘ Animadverfions 
upon fir Richard Baker’s Chronicle, &c.”? 1672, 8vo ; 
« A World of Errors difcovered in the New World of 
Words, &c.” 1673, fol.; ‘ Fragmenta. Antiquitatis, 
ancient tenures of lands, &c.”? 1679. Biog. Di&. 

Brount, Str Henry, was born at the feat of his father 
fir Thomas Pope Blount, at Tittenhdnger, in Hertfordhhire, 
in 1602; and having completed his education at Trinity 
college, Oxford, he commenced the ftudy of the law at 
Gray’s Inn. Being refolved to travel, he fet out on his 
tour in 1634, and vifited the Turkifh dominions in Europe, 
and alfo feveral partsof Egypt. Aftera long ftay at Grand 
Cairo, He returned to England, in 1636, and publifhed an 
account of his travels under the title of “« A Voyage into 
the Levant, &c.’? Lond. 1636, 4to. which had a rapid 
fale, though it was not held in high eftimation by the moft 
competent judges. Charles I. appointed him one of the 
band of penfioners ; and, on his father’s death, in 1638, 
he fucceeded to th family feat at Blount’s hall in Stafford- 
fhire, and a confiderable eftate. In the civil war he joined the 
royal party ; but abandoning the royal caufe, he was well 
received in London by peérfons in power. In 1651, he be- 
came one of the committee for reforming the praétice of the 
law ; and he was very zealous againft tythes, and for the 
reduction of the ftipends of all parifh minifters to an equal 
and moderate provifion. His general knowledge recom- 
mended him to the office of one of the commiflioners for 
advancing the trade and navigation of the commonwealth. 
His brother’s death, in 1654, made way for his fucceffion 
to the Hertfordshire eftate.” At the Reftoration he was 
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favourably received by the king ; and in 1661 he ferved the 
office of high-fheriff for the county of Herts. From this 
time, till his death in 1682, he lived as a rétired Englifh 
gentleman; but he feems to have acquired from his travels 
an inclination to freedom of opinion, and to have adopted 
feveral fingular and paradoxical notions. Six comedies, 
entitled “* Court Comedies’? and publifhed under the name 
of John Lilly, have been afcribed to him. Biog. Brit. 
Brount, Sir Tuomas Pore, eldeft fon of the preceding, 
was born at Upper*Holloway, near London, in 1649, and 
educated under the immediate infpeCtion of his father. Hav- 
ing ettablifhed an early reputation for learning and worth, he 
was created a baronet by Charles II.in 1679. He reprefented 
firit the borough of St. Alban’s, and afterwards the county 
of Herts, and was always efteemed as ‘a friend of liberty, 
and a true patron of literature. Of his erudition he gave 
evidence in his learned work, entitled, “ Cenfura Celebri- 
orum Authorum,” printed at London, in 1690, folio, and 
reprinted at Geneva in 1694. and 1710, 4to. This work is 
an accurate and ufeful compilation, containing an account, 
of the cha-acters and Writings of both ancient and medern 
authors. His work “ De Re Poetica,” pubhihed in 1694, 
4to. is a fimilar compilation, comprehending an account of 
ancient and moderh poets. His “ Natural Hiftory,”’ printed 
1693, t2mo. isa kind of common-place book, containing 
obfervations, many of which are uncommon, feleéted from 
the beft modern writers. Of his talents as an original writer, 
we have a {pecimen in his “ Effays on feveral fubjeéts,” Svoc 
in which he difcuffes many curious points; fuch as the in- 
fluence of the priefthood ; the regard due to the ancients; 
the variety of opinions; the uncertainty of human know- 
ledge; the effe€ts of cuftom and education, &c. He died 
at Tittenhanger in 1697, and left a numerous family. 
Biog. Brit. é 
Brount, CxHarres, brother of the preceding, was born 
at Upper Holloway, in 1654, and poileffed diftinguifhed 
talents, which were affiduoufly cultivated by his father, whd 
aflumed the diretion of his ftudies. As he was the favourite 
of his father, he encouraged his marrying and fettling in an 
independent eftate at the early age of eighteen years. If 
we except a little treatife, publifhed without his name, and 
entitléd “* Mr. Dryden vindicated, &c.’’ his literary career 
commenticed in 1678 or 1679, with the publication of his ““Anti- 
ma Mundi, or an hiftorical narration of the opinions of the 
ancients concerning man’s foul after this life, according to 
unenlightened nature ;” in the compofition.of which he 1s 
faid to have been affifted by his father. This work contained 
free opinions, which gave great offence; and though it 
had been previoufly licenfed, was fupprefled by order of 
Compton, bifhop of London ; and during his abfence burned 
by fome officious zealot. Several anfwers to it-were written ; 
and it was particularly animadverted upon in the fecond 
volume of Nichols’s Conference witha Theift. In the fame 
year Mr, Blount publifhed fome extracts from Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, in a fingle fheet, entitled «* Mr. Hobbes’s laft 
Words and dying Legacy ;” and intended to expofe, pro- 
bably, the political principles of this writer. To thefe, his 
ardent zeal for liberty rendered him peculiarly adverfe; and 
his zealous attachment to this caufe was foon after manifefted 
in a pamphlet, under the fignature of “ Junius Brutus ;” 
defigned to alarm the nation with regard to a popifh plot, 
and the profpeét of a popith fucceffor to the crown. In 1686 
he publifhed his tranflation of “the T'wo Firft Books of 
Philoftratus, concerning the life of Apollonius Tyanzus, 
with philological notes on each chapter,”’ fol. which, being’ 
Confidered as a dangerous attempt to reproach and injure 
the Chiriftian religion, was imme(iately fuppreffed,. fo ae 
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few copies of it could be obtained. This was followed, in 
the fame year, by a work entitled “* Great is Diana of the 
Ephefians, or the Original of Idolatry, together with the 
political inftitutions of the Gentiles’ Sacrifices 3? which, 
though profeffedly written againft the impofitions of the 
Heathen priefts, was thought to be aimed at the Chriftian 
prielthood, and indirectly again{t all revelation. The author 
Was now confidered as the head of the Deittical fe&, and he 
1s charged with having taken great pains, by converfation 
and correfpondence, to propagate and defend his opinions. 
In a letter to Dr. Sydenham, however, he acknowledged, 
that in point of pra&tice, Deifin was lefs fatisfa€tory than the 
Chriftian {cheme. The clamour occafioned by his foimer 
publications made him fomewhat more cautious and referved; 
and accordingly he ftudioufly concealed his being the author 
ofa treatife, entitled “ Religio Laici ;”’ publifhed in 1683, 
and {aid, by Dr. Leland, in his Deiftical writers, vol. i. p. 37. 
to be little more than a tranflation of Lord Herbert’s work, 
under the fame title; and he alfo abandoned the defiga 
which he had formed of writing a life of Mahomet. From 
this time he feems to have changed the objects of his ftudy ; 
for in 1684 he publifhed « Janua Scientarium ; or an Intro- 
duction to Geography, Chronology, Government, Hiftory, 
Philofophy, and all genteel forts of learning ;”? 8vo. which 
was intended to affill young perfons at an early age in the 
acquilition of principles of philofophy and fcience, without 
purfuing the tedious courfe that had been ufually preferibed 
to them in fchools. 

Mr. Blount was one of thofe who cordially concurred in 
the revolation ; and ina letter addreffed to W. Levefon 
Gower concerning corporations, and inferted in the ** Oracles 
ef Reafon,” he expreffes his with, that thofe counfellors of 
the late king, who had injured the independence of parlia- 
ment, might be punifhed, juftly confidering the purity of 
reprefentation as the effence of a free conftitution. About 
this time he wrote his treatife entitled «« A Juft Vindication 
of Learning, and of the Liberty of the Prefs ;”? which is 
efteemed one of his beft performances, and a {ummary of all 
the principal arguments that can be urged upon this topic. 
In his zeal for the caufe of king William, he wrote a pamphlet 
in 1693, intended to prove the right of William and Mary 
to the crown, on the ground of conqueft ; and in expla- 
nation of this defign, fo diffonant, one would imagine, 
with his principles, and no lefs obnoxious than ill-founded, 
he declares that he wrote “ with an efpecial regard to fuch 
as have hitherto refufed the oath, and yet allow of the title 
of conqueft, when confequent to a juft war.’? By this per- 
formance he gave fuch offence, that, on a complaint being 
brought before the houfe of commons againft this pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ William and queen Mary Conquerors,” it was 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman ; 
and in the fame cenfure was involved a paftoral letter of bifhop 
Burnet, in which the fame notion was advanced, probably 
with the fame views. 

Mr. Blount, having loft his wife, became ardently en- 
amoured of her filter, a lady of great beauty and merit, who 
feemed difpofed to return his affeGtion ; but as the ecclefiaf- 
tical Jaws oppofed their union, he drew up a cafe ftrongly 
argued, and referred it to certain divines, who of courfe 
gave their opinions againft his wifhes. As the lady refufed 
to comply, after fuch a determination, Mr. Blount funk into 
defpair, and at length fhot himfelf through the head. 

After this act of phrenfy, he languifhed for fome days, 
receiving no nourifhment but from the hands of the objeé& 
of his affeGtion, till at laft death releafed him, Auguit 1693. 
Many of his private letters and fome fmall tra€ts were pub- 
lithed, together with a preface, by Gildon, in 1693, before 
the author’s death, in a work entitled “ The Oracles of 
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Reafon ;”” which ~was afterwards reprinted, With fomé ad. 
ditional pieces, after his deceafe, in 1695, in a colleGtion of 
“©The Mifcellaneous Works of Charles Blount, efq.”? by 
the fame Mr. Gildon, who prefixed to it an account ot 
the life and death of the author. The learning of Mr. 
Blount is unqueftionable, and he feems to have pofieffed a 
ftrong and ardent mind ; but his early diflike of fuperitition 
precipitated him into fome very confiderable errors, and 
inclined him to believe all revealed religion to be priefterait, 
becaufe he perceived that fome priefts had converted religion 
to their own fecular advantage. His fentiments on the fub- 
ject of religion were divulged in his writings without dif- 
guife, and fufficiently warrant our referring him to the clafs 
of deifts; but the charge of atheifm alledged againft him 
by fome foreign divines, is certainly unfounded. See an 
account of Mr. Blount’s writings by Dr. Leland,-in the 
fourth letter of his View of the Deittical Writers, vol. i. 
By this author we are informed that Mr. Gildon, who pub- 
lifhed the “ Oracles of Reafon,’’ and communicated them 
to the world, was afterwards, upon mature confideration, 
convinced of his error, and in 1705 publifhed his retraGta- 
tion in a book, entitled The Deiit’s Manual.”? The 
greateft part of this book is intended to vindicate the doc- 
trines of the exiitence and attributes of Ged, his providence 
and government of the world, the immortality of the foul, 
and a future ftate. And his avowed reafon was, becaufe 
many of the deifts, with whom he was well acquainted, 
did really deay thofe great principles, which lie at the 
foundation of ail religion, or at leait, reprefented them as 
doubtful and uncertain. And their not admitting natural 
religion in its juft extent, formed fome of their principal 
prejudices again{ft the Chriftian revelation. Biog. Brit. 

Brounr, in Geography, a new county of the State of 
Teneffee, in America, bounded foutherly by lands re- 
tained by the Indians. It contains 5526 inhabitants, 
of whom 339 are flaves. 

BLOUNTSVILLE, atown of America, in North Ca- 
rolina, on the poft-road from Halifax to Plymouth, 49 miles 
from Plymouth, and 55 from Williamftown. 

BLOW, ina general fenfe, denotes a ftroke given cither 
with the hand, a weapon, or inftrument. The effe& of 
a blow is eftimated like the force of percuffion, and accord- 
ingly it is expreffed by the velocity of the body multiplied 
by its weight. 

In Fencing, blows differ from thrufts, as the former are 
given by ftniking, the latter by pufhing. We fay to give, 
to return, to parry a blow. (See Parryinc.) Blowson 
the fword make a kind of purfuit, called sEaTiNG. 

Brow, dlind, idus orbus or cecus, is that which does not 
appear, or is not attended with effufion of blood ; in contra-_ 
diftin€tion from that followed by a wound, difcolouring, 
tumour, or the like, called i@us apertus or apparens, an open 
blow. : 

In the ancient laws, we find blows for remembrance, given 
to make perfons remember fome tranfa¢tion, and enable them 
to become better witneffes of it in future times. 

Brow, military, alapa militaris, that given with the {word 
on the neck or fhoulder of a candidate for knighthood, in 
the ceremony of dubbing him. The cuftom feems to have 
taken its rife from the ancient ceremony of manum#ffion. 

In giving the blow, the prince ufed this form: “ efto 
bonus miles ;”” upon which the party rofe a complete knight, 
and qualified to bear arms in his own right. Sometimes a 
double or even triple blow was given, called trina pereufio. 

Brow, Dr. Jonn, in Biography, born at North Colling- 
ham, in Nottinghamfhire, was one of the firlt fet of children 
of the chapel royal after the reftoration, that was brought 
up under captain Cook. He likewife received ao 
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from Hingefton, domeftic organift to Oliver Cromwell, and 
Dr. Chink. Gibbons. In 1673, he was {worn one of the 
gentlemen of the chapel; and in 1674, upon the deceafe of 
Humphrey, appointed mafter of the children. In 1685, he 
was nominated one of the private mufic to king James II. 
and in 1687, he was likewife appointed almoner and matter 
of the chorifters in the cathedral church of St. Paul: but, 
in 1693, he refigned this laft place in favour of his {cholar 
Jeremiah Clark. 

Blow had his degrecof do&or of mufic conferred onhim by 
the fpecial grace of archbishop Sancroft, without performing 
au Sberraitac it in either of the Univeriities. On the deceafe 
of Purcell, in 1695, he was elected organift of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Weltminfter;, and, in 1699, appointed compofer to 
the chapel of their majefties, king William and queen Mary, 
at a falary of 4ol. a year, which afterwards was augmented 
to 731. A fecond compofer, with the like appointment, 
was added in 1715, when John Weldon was fworn into that 
office 5 at which time it was required that each fhould pro- 
duce anew anthem on the firlt Sunday of his month: of 
waiting. 

That Blow was a compofer of anthems, while a finging- 
boy in the chapel royal, appears from Clifford’s Collection 
of the Words of the Services and Anthems ufed in our col- 
legiate and cathedral churches, 1664; for among the ec- 
clefiaftical compofers mentioned in this book, amounting to 
upwards of fixty, are included the names of Pelham Hum- 
phrey, John Blow, and Robert Smith, children of his ma- 
jefty’s chapel.. Humphrey was born in 1647, and Blow in 
1648; fo that at the reitoration, the firlt being only. thir- 
teen, and the fecond but twelve, their compofing anthems 
fit for the chapel royal, before they had attained the age 
of fixteen or feventeen, would now be regarded as wonder- 
ful proofs of precocity, if Purcell, foon after, ata more early 
period of his life, had not produced compofitions that were 
till fuperior to thefe. 

Dr. Blow died in 1708, at fixty years ofage: and though 
he did not arrive at great longevity, yet, by beginning his 
career, and mounting to the fummit of his profeffion fo 
early, he enjoyed a profperous and eventful life. Hiscom- 
politions for the church, and his fcholars who arrived at 
eminence, have rendered his name venerable among the mu- 
ficians of our country. 

Though his church mufic was never collected in. a body, 
yet, befides the three fervices and ten full and verfe anthems 
printed by Boyce, in Dr. Tudway’s MS. colleétion, nineteen 
of his choral produétions have been preferved; and in Dr. 
Aldrich’s colleétion in Chrift-church there are five more. 
The aggregate of which, amounting to upwards ot forty 
different compofitions of this elaborate kind, is but a {mall 
part of what might be fouud in the chapel and choir-books 
of our cathedrals. 

* Some of his choral produétions are doubtlefs in a very bold 
and grand ftyle; however, he is unequal, and frequently un- 
happy; in his attempts at new harmony and modulation ; 
but, as a compofer who ranked fo high among our moft 
claffical mafters fhould not be praifed or cenfured indifcrimi- 
nately, we fhall point out a few inftances of his great, and 
to our conceptions, unwarrantable licentioufnefs, as a con- 
trapuntilt. 

We are as forry to fee, as to fay, how confufed and inac- 
curate a harmonift he was; but as it is neceflary to {peak of 
an artift fo celebrated and honoured by his contemporaries, to 
diffemble his faults would furpafs candour, and incur the 
cenfure of ignorance and partiality ; for it is as much the 
duty of an hiftorian to blame as to praife, when juftice and 
integrity require it. Indeed, upon whatever fubject a man. 


writes, he fhould afpire at nothing fo muchas {peaking truth, 
of he withes for the approbation of his confcience, which is 
not only the moft comfortable of all praife, but, luckily, the 
moft within hisown power. The abilities of the dead, we 
can have no intereft in depreciating; and if our opinion 
fhould be unjuft, the mifchief will recoil on ourfelves; for 
the dead have more friends than the living, who are ever 
ready. to vindicate fuch wrongs. 

Though there are flrokes of pathetic and fubjeéts of 
fugue in Blow’s works that are admirable; yet we have 
examined no one of them that appears to be wholly unex- 
ceptionable, and free from confufion and crudities in the coun- 
terpoint. Of the two-part anthem with chorufes, “ Lord 
how are they increafed,”’ the firft movement is very plaintive 
and expreffive ; but there are licences in the harmony which 
look and found quite barbarous. Indeed, thefe crudities are 
fo numerous as to throw a doubt on his learning, as well as 
genius.. Whether they are notes of paflion, effufions of an 
unruly f{pirit, or of ignorance and affectation, we will not ven- 
ture to determine; but to our ears, they have the full effect 
of jargon and want of principles. 

It does not appear that Purcell, whom he did himfelf the 
honour to call his {cholar, or Crofts, or Clark, his pupils, 
ever threw notes about at random, in his manner, or infulted 
the ear with lawlefs difcords, which no concords can render 
tolerable. 

In an anthem, ‘*Turn thee unto me, O Lord,’’ printed 
by Henry Playford in the fecond colle€tion of Divine Har- 
mony, there are fo many wanton violations of rule, par- 
cularly in the laft chorus, that it would be endlefs to point 
them out ; but they feem {uch as no rule, authority, or effect, 
can jultify; 7ths refolved on the 8th, afcending and de- 
fcending ; 2ds treated with as little ceremony as 3ds.  In- 
deed, we never faw fo flovenly a {core in print ; and it may, 
in general, be faid of his faults in counterpoint, that there are 
unaccounted millions of them to be found in his works. 

He. has been celebrated by Dr. Boyce, for ‘his fuccefs 
in cultivating an uncommon talent for modulationm;’’ but 
how fo excellent a judge of correct and pure harmony could 
tolerate his licences, or reconcile them to his monumental 
character, and the additional praife he has himfelf beltowed 
upon him, is as unaccountable as any thing in Blow’s com- 
pofitions, confidering the knowledge and known probity of 
the late worthy editor of Cathedral Mufic. 

Many of his ballads, though only in two parts, are full of 
crude difcords unprepared and unrefolved; the caufe of 
which, in fome meafure, may be afcribed to the ground- 
bafes, on which it was now the fafhion to write: for melody 
being {earce, both that and the harmony were frequently in- 
jured by this Gothic re‘traint. But the:pafling-notes and notes 
of embellifhment of the compofers,.in general, of this period, 
were uncouth in melody, and licentious in harmony. — Per- 
haps thofe of the prefent times, in lefs than a century, will 
be equally unpleafing to the ears of pofterity ; and yet we 
fancy that both melody and harmony have received their 
laft polifh. : : 

The ballads of Dr. Blow are in general more fmooth and 
natural than his other productions, and, indeed, than any 
other ballads of his time ; there is more melody than in thofe 
of Henry Lawes, or any compofer of the preceding reign ; 
yet it is not of that graceful kind in which the Italians were 
now advancing towards perfection, with great rapidity. It 
is either of a Scots caft, or of a languid kind, that excites no 
other fenfation than fatigue and drowfinefs. 

His pattoral, «‘ Since the Spring comes on,”’ is, how- 
ever, as chantant as any mongrel mixture of Scots, 


Inifh, French, and Englifh, that has been fince com- 
piled, 
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vied. The firft movement particularly, feems to have 
ats the model of mof of the Vauxhall fongs of the iaft 
fifty years. : 
« Fill me a bowl,” p. 52, has the fame kind of merit. 
The coking of his Rcular compofitisns into a'folio vo- 
Jume in 1700, under the title of *¢ Amphion Anglicus,” was 
doubtlefs occafioned by the great fuccefs of the « Orpheus 
Britannicus,” a fimilar collection of .Purcell’s dramatic and 
mifcellaneous fongs, publifhed by his widow, in 1698. But 
whether Dr. Blow was ftimulated to this publication by 
ewulation, envy, or the folicitation of his fcholars_ and 
friends, by whom there are no lefs than fifteen encomiattic 
copies of verfes prefixed to the work, the ungrateful public 
feems to have remained always infenfible to thefe ftrains of 
the modern Amphion, which were not only incapable of 
building cities, but even of fupporting his own tottering 
fame. ; 
Some of his innumerable deformities from the Amphion 
Anglicus are added to thofe of his church mufic, in the 
third vol. Gen. Hift. Maf. « Go perjured man,” is the 
beft of all his fecular produétions; but that, which was 
an imitation of a duet by Cariifimi, ‘+ Die; O cieli,”’ 1s 
everloaded in his “ Amphion Anglicus,” with a laboured 
and unmeaning accompaniment. P. 44 and 46 of this col- 
leGion, contain two of his, beft ballads, * Sabina has a 
thoufand charms,”? and * Philander do not think of arms.” 


‘In thefe ballads the union of Scots melody with the Englith, © 


is firft confpicuous. The fubject of a fong, p. 168,  Ori- 
thea’s bright eyes,’’ is likewile broad Scots. 
Brows, in Common Law. See BATTery. 
Brows, fly, the ova of flies depofited on flefh, or other 
bodies proper for hatching them. oe 
~~ Brow, inthe Sea Language: when the wind increafes 
from a moderate breeze, it is faid to blow; and, accord- 
ing to the various degrees of ftrength with which the wind 
blows, it receives different appellations. 
Brow-rire, Lubus ferruminatorius, Lat. ; Lothrohr, Bla- 
Jerohr; Germ. ; Chalumeau, Fr. A blow-pipe is a wind in. 
ftrument for the purpofe of increafing the heat of a candle 
or lamp, in the fame manner as a pair of bellows is employed 
for raifing the temperature of a common fire or furnace. Tt 
js not known at what time or by whom this very ufeful 
inftrument was,invented, but it appears to have been em- 
ployed by glafs-workers; enamellers, and jewellers, long be- 
fore it was adopted as an arti¢le of chemical apparatus. The 
fir(ft intimation of its value to the chemift is to be found in 
Kunkel’s treatife on glafs-making. 
The‘common glafs-blower’s lamp is reprefented in Plate X. 
ig. 1. ( Ohemiffry). A, is a wooden table, within the frame 
“of which is fixed a pair of double bellows B, that are worked 
‘by the foot of the artift; from the nozle of the bellows 
proceeds a pipe of lead, or tinned iron, CC, which, firlt rifing 
perpendicularly, is then brought under the top: of the table 
to D, where it penetrates the wood, and terminates onitsupper 
farface, in a recurved hollow cone.E, the apex of which is 
pierced with a minute round hole. A fhoe-lamp, F, is 
laced on the table, fo that its wick is fomewhat below, and 
about half an inch diftant from the aperture of the pipe ; the 
bellows being then worked, a conitant ftream of air is thrown 
upon the wick of the lamp, producing a long ‘conical hori- 
zontal fame, G, of very confiderableintenfity. The increafed 
leat’ of the flame appears to depend, in part, on a more rapid 
and complete combuttion of the oil, and in part, alfo, on the 
concentration of the flame, by the aétion of the blaft. The 
flame, upon examination, will be found to confift of an exte- 
yior yellow cone, inclofing another of a lighter yellow colour, 
‘at the extremity‘of which laft is the focus of greateft heat. 
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The fhoe-lamp (more diftinétly reprefented in fig. 2.) is fo 
called from its refemblance to a fhoe. It is made of tinned 
iron, and confifts of two parts ; the exterior, a, ferves to hold 
the proper lamp, and to retain the oil, which occafionally 
drops from the wick ; the lamp, 4, has a fixed cover, except 
at the tip, ce, where’a circular aperture is left for the wick 
d, which confifts of a bundle of cotton threads, about’ an inch 
in diameter; at ¢ is a hinge, by which that part of the lid 
neareft the wick may be raifed, in order to pour in freth oily 
or to renew or raife the wick. eee 

The glafs-worker’s blow-pipe is, however, not fufficiently 
portable for the ufe of the chemift and mineralogilt, and it 
wasa happy thought of Swab, the Swedifh mineralogift, to 
fubftitute the lungs for the bellows. Gahn, Engeltroem, 
and Bergman fuggefted various improvements in the con- 
ftruétion of this inftrument, which now appears to have 
attamed as great a degree of perfection, as it is perhaps 
capable of. : ss 

The common chemical blow-pipe confilts of five parts ; 
(Chemifiry, Plate K1. fig. 3.) the mouth piece, a; a plain 
tube, 2; a bulb,c; acurvedtube, 7; anda nut, e: ' 

The mouth-piece (more diftinétly reprefented by fe. 5.) 
is made of ivory, the reft of the apparatus being of bra{s, and 
fits clofely into the pipe, 4, fo as to be air-tight; the bulb, 
c, is divided into two hemifpheres, which {crew into each 
other, and is defigned to colleét and condenfe the moitture of 
the breath ; into the lower hemifphere is fixed the recurved 
tube, d (as reprefented in fg. 4.), in fuch a manner as to 
prevent the condenfed vapour from efcaping out of the bulb ; 
the nut, e, is a hollow cylinder fufficiently wide at one end 
to receive the extremity of the curved tube, and perforated 
at the other with a {mall round hole, to allow a paflage for 
the air; each blow-pipe has generally three of thefe nuts 
( fg: 6.), with apertures of different fizes, the largeft of which 
does not exceed the diameter of the {malleft pin. 

In uling the portable blow-pipe, the only difficulty is to 
keep up a conftant ftream of air; which is to be done by 
performing the funtion of refpiration through the noftnls 
alone, diverting from time to time a portion of the expiration 
into the mouth forthe fupply of the blow-pipe, and forcing 
it through the tube by the action of the mufcles of the cheek. 
"This knack is by fome acquired in an inftant, while others 
are a long time in making themfelves matters of it. To thofe 
who experience any difficulty in the free ufe of this inftru- 
ment, the following dire€tiotis may be of fervice. Firft, let 
the learner accuftom himfelf to breathe freely with the mouth 
fhut ; then in making an expiration, let him transfer the air 
into the mouth, till the cheeks are moderately inflated, and re- 
taining it there, let him difcharge thefurplus of the expiration 
through the noftrils, and then make two or three eafy infpira- 
tionsand expirations through thenoftrils, withoutallowing the 
air in the mouth toefcape. When praétice has rendered this 
eafy, which may be effected in half an hour, let the nut with 
the {malleft aperture be fixed on the curved tube of the blow- 
pipe, and introduce the mouth-piece within the lips; then in- 
flate the cheeks by an expiration, and continue breathin 
eafily through the noftrils, till nearly the whole of the air has 
pafled out of the mouth through the tube; then renew the 
air as before, and, after a few days’ practice, the muicles of 
the mouth will be accuftomed to this new mode of exertion, 
and an uniform uninterrupted ftream of air maybe kept up for 
half an hour without any extraordinary fatigue. A wax can- 
dle, f, having burnt long enough to allow the wick -to be 
turned down, in the manner reprefented in the plate, the nut 
of the blow-pipe is to be applied to the arch of the wick, and 
the air, as it comes‘through, will bend the flame into a neat 
horizontal cone; the exterior part of whichis yellow, and the 
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interior blue. The fiibfance under examination being re- 
duced to the fize of a peppercorn, is tobe placed in the platina 
{poon fig.7. or into a fhallow cavity in a piece of compact 
charcoal, and being firft gradually heated by the yellow 
flame; g, is afterwards to be expofed to the full intenfity of 
the blue focus, A. 
An important ufe of the blow-pipe-in the laboratory is to 
foften glafs-tubes, &c. in orderto bend them to any fhape 
- that may be required, for which purpofe the blow-pipe juft 
defcribed is not very well qualified, the flame not being 
large enough, and, from its intenfity at the blue focus, 
acting very unequally. It may, therefore, in thefe, and 
fimilar cafes, be advantageoufly fuperfeded by the alcohol 
blow -pipe. ‘ 

This inftrument, the invention of which is due, we believe, 

to M. Paul and profeffor Picket of Geneva, has received fome 
improvements from Englifh artits, and is figured in Chemifiry, 
Plate XU. fig. 1. and 2. It is made of brafs, and confits of 
the following parts: A is an oval bafe, in which are two 
‘round holes, for the reception of the two fpirit lamps, B, and 
C, the latter of which bas a confiderably thicker wick than 
the former. Dis a pillar that ferews into the bafe, and fup- 
ports a moveable brafs collar, E, which may be retained at 
any convenient height by the fcrew, F. L is’ the boiler 
hanging loofely, but fecurely, in the collar, E; M is a ferew 
accurately cloling an aperture in the boiler, through which 
it is filled with alcohol; I is a conical plug, ferving asa 
fafety-valve, the refiftance of which to the expantfion of the 
vapour is regulated by the fteel {pring H, compreffed be- 
tween the {crew nuts.G and K; Ois the delivering pipe, 
feen more particularly at fig.2. It confifts of a plain tube, 
a, fomewhat longer than the depth of the boiler, of a fhoulder 
and f{erew, , by which it is fixed in the bottom of the boiler, 
of a ball and focket joint (compofed of the fphere, c, d, in- 
clofing the perforated bulb and ftem ¢, f), and ofthe nut z, 
terminated by a {mall aperture, &c. {crewing on the ftem, f. 
N (fig. 1.) is a hollow cap, {crewing into the boiler, and re- 
ceiving the head of the tube, a, to prevent any liquid alcohol 
from being thrown into it. This blow-pipe works in the 
following manner: The boiler being filled with alcohol, and 
the fcrews and valve fecured, the lamps, Band C, are lighted. 
‘The alcohol in the boiler being brought to ebullition by the 
lamp B, the vapour afcends into the cap N, whence it pafles 
down the tube O, and is difcharged at P, upon the wick of 
the lamp C, producing along bulky horizontal flame Q, 
whofe extreme temperature is nearly equal to that of 
melting copper, aud is admirably fitted for the working of 
glafs. 

Mr Benjamin Hooke, lately an ingenious mathematical 
inftrument-maker in Fleet Street, has made fome improve- 
ments in the blow-pipe by alcohol; for a defeription and 
drawing of which we refer to Nichoifen’s Journal, vol-iv. 
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The blow-pipe is of confid 
chemilt, from its being very pc 
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to the mineralogical 
srtable, and fhewing, in a few 
minutes, updn a very {mall quantity of any mineral fubltancc 
the effeét that would be produced by 
heat of our moft powerful furnaces. Iti 
firument in tlie analyfis of minerais, by indicating their prin- 
cipal contents, rudely and imperfettly indeed, yet fo as 
to afford a clue to the chemill in his fubke quent opera- 
tions. 
The efficacy of the blow-pipe, in fufing the moft refraGory 
fubftances, is, however, greatly increafed by charging it with 
oxygen gas; a heat is thus produced, fully equal to that of 
the folar rays concentrated by the belt lenfes. The appa- 
ratus for this purpofe confifts of the common blow-pipe, with 
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its expofure to the 


ifo a valuable in- 


the mouth piece taken out, and connected to a gazometer, 
by a flexible tube of elaftic gum; the curved tube and ter- 
minating nut of the blow-pipe ought, however, to be made 
of platina, the heat produced being fo intenfe as frequently 
to fufe and inflame thofe parts of the is‘trument, if made of 
brafs. The operator fhould alfo be caretul to wear fpectacles 
of green glafs, in order to prote¢t his eyes from the intolerable 
white glow, which is fo intenfe as to caufe even the flame of 
a common wax candle to caft a very fenfible fhade. Some- 
times a double blow-pipe is made ule of in experiments wit 
oxygen. gas, by which the effe&t is confiderably increafed. A 
reprefentation of this is feen in Chemifiry, Plate X. fig. 3- 
Vhe part, 2, which joins the tube of the gazometer, turns 
air-tight ia the collar, 6, on the end of the tube 4, c: On this 
tube are two brafs boxes, d, ¢, into which are fitted the tubes, 
fig which alfo turn ia air-tight fockets, for the purpofe of 
enabling the operator to move the blow-pipes 4, 2, nearer to 

i i The blow-pipes, / are alfo 
it £, 7, -by whiclithe diretion of the blaits may be 
; s to meet on the charcoal m, at any angle that 
may be required. 

ufe of the great heat which is pr 


The ca sy} 
pipe, has generally been attributed botl 
of the flame in a {mall focas, and a more 
than ufual, Count Rumford, how: 
p- 69.) fuppofes that the effect of this 
due to the former of thefe caufes ; anc 
pothefis, he mentions the refults of fome 
by himfelf, which are fo contrary to daily 
were conduéted in fo inaccurate a manner, as to deierve, in 
our opinion, very little confidence. 

He begins by faying, “ A current of air cannot g I 
heat, without, at the fame time, being decompofed ; and, # 
order to its being decompofed in a fire, it mult be brough 
into actual contaét with the burning fuel, or at leait with the 
uninflamed inflammable vapour which rifes from it. But can 
it be fuppofed that there can be any thing inflammable, and 
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‘not actually inflamed, in the clear, bright, and perfeétly tranf. 


parent flame of a wax candle? A blow-pipe has, however, 
as fenfible an effeét when direéted againft the clear flame of a 
wax candle, as when it is employed to increafe the action of 
a common glafs-worker’s lamp.” To this it may be replied, 
in the firtt place, that flame is not tranfparent; and, fecondly, 
that a confiderable quantity of ‘ uninflamed inflammable 
matter” is contained in the flame, as is evident from the foot 
that may be collected by holding a plate of glafs or metal 
over it, fo as juft to touch the fummit. The count proceeds 
to relate that carbonic acid being driven by a blow-pip¢ 
through the ‘clear, brilliant flame of a wax-candle jut 
fuuffed,” melted a fmall tube of glafs in the fame time as 
when the pipe was charged with atmofphertc air, or even with 
oxygen gas We have repeated thefe experiments, and ob- 
ferved, that when the blait was directed to the whiteft part 
of the flame, no well defined horizontal cone was produced 
by any of the three cafes; that when carbonic acid, or the 
breath, was paffed through the flame juit above the wick, a 
weil defined cone was produced, the interior of which was of 
a light blue, and the exterior of a pale yellow; when atmo- 
{pheric air was employed, the whole cone was of a bright 
yellow ; and, with oxygen gas, the whole flamé was of a 
dazzling white. The effect of the fecond in melting glafs 
was greater than that of the firft, and the laft was much more 
powerful than the fecond. Neri, art de Ja Verrerie. Berg- 
man’s Ef, vol. ti. Philufophical Magazine, vol. vii. p. 325. 
BLOWER, /ouffeur, an appellation of contempt, fome- 
times given to an alchemif, 
{n the French king’s kitchen, there was anciently an of- 
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ficer under the denomination of /uffator, or jire-blower. 
The Roman mint-men were diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of blowers of gold, filver, and brafs, &c. ffatores auri, 
argentt. 

Brower, among dealers in horfes, a term ufed for 
fuch horfes as wheeze much, without wanting wind. See 

- WHEEZING. 

BLOWING, in Medicine. One method of adminiftering 
medicines is by inflation, or blowing them into the part 
by atube; thus it is they fometimes convey powders into 
the eye, ‘and fometimes up* the nofe, for the cure of a 
polypus. ; , 

Brow1ne, ex/ufflatio, was alfo a ceremony in the ancient 
adminiftration of baptifm, whereby the catechumen, upon 
rehearfing the reaunciation, blew three blafts with his mouth, 
to fignify that he rejected or caft the devil abfolutely off. 

Something like this is ftill retained in the Ruffian church. 
In the facramentary of St. Gregory, the prieft who admini- 
flers baptifm, is enjoined to blow thrice on the child’s face, 
making the fign of the crofs with his hand, and pro- 
nouncing the words exi ab eo Saten. Juftin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian, St. Cyril, and St. Auguftin {peak of this ceremony 
as ufed in their times. 

Browne of a fire arm, is when the touch-hole is run or 
gulled, and become wide, fo that the powder will flame 
out. 

Browne is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the natural motion 
or courfe of the wind. 

In the Sea-Language, the wind is faid to blow home, or 
blow through, when it does not ceafe, or grow lefs, till it 
comes paft the place where the {peaker is. To liow through 
is fometimes alfo ufed to denote, that the wind will be fo 
great as to blow afunder the fails. When a wind increafes 
jo much that they cannot bear any top fails, they fay, they 
were blown into their courfes, i.e. they could only have out 
the fails fo called. To exprefs an extraordinary great wind, 
they fometimes fay, it will blow the fail out of the bolt- 
ropes. 

Browne is alfo ufed in {peaking of the force and effect 
of kindled gunpowder en bodies which happen to be over 
it. In this fenfe we fay to blow up a houfe. Engineers at 
fieges make mines wherewith. to blow up walls, baftions, and 
other defences. Powder-mills are apt to blow up by the 
iron gudgeons growing hot, and fetting fire to the powder 
cult flying about. 

Browne, among Gardeners, denotes the action of flow- 
ers wherelry they open and difplay their leaves. In ‘which 
fenfe, blowing amounts to much the. fame with flowering 
and bloffoming, 

Browinc oF Grass, one of the methods of form- 
ing the divers kinds of works in the glafs manufacture. It is 
performed by dipping the end of an iron ponteglio, or blow- 
pipe, in the melted glafs, and blowing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumiftances of the glafs to be 
blown. 

Browne of tin, a term ufed by the Cornifh miners for 
the fufion or reduétion of tin-ore to the metallic ftate, after 
having been roalted to get rid of the fulphur and arfenic. 

Browine Machine, is uled in metallurgical operations oa 
a great feale, for the purpofe of exciting combuition in 
furnaces appropriated for the fmelting and reducing of 
ores. 

The hiftory and improvement of machinery of this nature 
have kept pace with the other branches of our national ma- 
nufacture, and, in many inftances, may be juftly faid to 
have gone beyond them. 

In the {melting of lead and tin ores, the fize and powers 


of the blowing machine have been lefs a fubject of alteration 
and improvement, than thofe ufed at furnaces and works 
where iron ore is finelted. 

The natural fufibility and eafy volatilization of the former 
metals, in temperatures beyond a bright red heat, have pre- 
{cribed the fize of the furnace, the meafure of the blaft, 
and the nature of the fuel. 

In the manufacture of copper, air-furnaces are generally 
ufed, except where precipitated oxyd of copper is revived in 
{mall blatt-furnaces, refembling thofe called: cupolas, ufed 
at iron founderies. 

The conftruétion of a lead fmelting machine, or what is 
commonly called a ‘* Lead Mill,” is extremely fimple. A 
water wheel is erected in the middle of a fquare building. 
To the fhaft of this wheel are attached four {mall wheels of 
caft iron, about 18 inches diameter. Four pairs of bellows, 
two pairs on each fide of the fhaft, are placed at equal 
diftances, and f{upported upon a ftrong,framing of wood. As 
the water wheel fhaft revolves, the {mall wheels are carried 
round, and alternately, or two and two together, deprefs 
the extremity of a lever attached by an iron chain to an 
equipoifed beam, the defcent of this lever elevates the op- 
pofite end of the beam, to which is alfo attached, by means 
of another iron chain, the upper or moveable furface of the 
bellows. ‘The blaft produced in this way is in general foft, 
much inferior in point of either quantity or denlity to what 
is found necefflary at iron furnaces. The bellows in common 
meafure ro feet in length, and 5 or 6 feet acrofs the breach, 
moving about 30 {trokes per minute. ; 

In the manufacture of iron it has always been, particu- 
larly fince the introduétion of pit coal, the unceafing obje& 
of the iron-maker to improve his blowing apparatus ; for 
uniformly he has found, that in proportion ashe can raife 
air, and make it enter the furnace, fo will his weekly quan- 
tity of metal be increafed. 

In the early hillory of this interefting manufacture, when 
charcoal of wood was the matter of tuel made ufe of, the 
affinities betwixt the latter and the ore were eftablihhed with 
more facility. Small furnaces, called bloomeries, were fuf- 
ficiently large, and deemed of profitable capacity, if they 
produced a bloom or two of iron per day, of go to 1£20lbs. 
each. 

Hand bellows, and what were called fuel blafts, were fuf- 
ficiently large for the minor operations. After the general 
introdution of the refinery furnaces, and the divifion of the 
manufacture into themaking of pig iron, and the refining 
of this into bar or malleable iron, the advantages of a 
powerful blaft were immediately perceived. Water.wheels, 
working two pairs or more of leather bellows, were found to 
produce powerful effects, and, in-confequence, almoftevery 
fituation that prefented a command of materials and a 
waterfall, became the {cite of an iron-mill. 

The fimple mode of blowing furnaces by means of a 
trompe, was at the fame time introduced ; but in general it 
was found, that much greater advantage could be derived 
from the defcent of water upon a wheel, eitheras to denfity 
or quantity, than by means of the belt conltru€ted trompe. 

The ufe of water wheels and leather. bellows continued 
general throughout the iron bufinefs, until the principles 
and mechanifm of the fteam engine were eftablifhéd upon 
unerring grounds. This wonderful invention was foon ap- 
plied with the happieft effeét in many fituations rich with 
mineral treafures, but to which nature had denied the ad- 
vantage of water fufficient to turn machinery. Cylinders, 
compofed of wood, firmly jointed and hooped, were firft 
introduced as a fubftitute for leather bellows: thefe were 
foon after replaced by bored cylinders of caft iron;, and 
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“with this great difcovery and application of the art of cait- 
ing, the blowing machine afflumed a general and well-pro- 
portioned form. : 

This took place nearly 40 years ago, and continued with 
a few temporary deviations until the introduCtion of Bolton 
and Watt's highly improved engine. The following may 
ferve for an outline of the old blowing fteam engine. 

A fteam cylinder, working with atmofpheric preffure from 
3 to 7 Ibs. upon every fquare inch of the area of the pifton- 
The diameter of the cylinder for one furnace varied from 

25 to 36 inches, and for two furnaces from 36 to 50 
inches. Upon the oppofite of the main or working beam, 
fometimes at equal, and {ometimes at unequal diftances trom 
the centre, was placed the air-pump or blowing cylinder. 
This was, in common, equal to four or five times the area of 
the former ; and, with the {mall working power of the fteam 
cylinder, feldom condenfed the air beyond 14 to 13 lbs. per 

{quare inch. The air-pump was commonly conftructed open 
below, as may be feen in Plate IT. fig 1. (Ch mifiry.) The 
plan was fometimes deviated from, and the cylinder inve: ted. 
The blowing pilton was loaded with weights, and the air ex- 
prefied by its defcent. In this mode of working, the act 
of the fleam pilton, defcending in vacuo raifed the air- 
pump pifton loaded with weights. Upon the return of the 
ftroke, or while the {team pifton afcended in the cylinder, this 
pifton loaded with weights funk the whole length of the 
itroke, and by means of this loading, proportioned to the 
powers of the engine, forced the air either into the regula- 
tor or the furnace. 

Above, or parallel to the air-pump, was placed the regu- 
lating cylinder. as may be feen inthe plate above mentioned. 
This had a valve of communication, which opened every 
firoke the engine made, and admitted the whole difcharge 
of air. The pifton of the cylinder, frequently called the 
fly piiton, was loaded with weights, and kept conttantly 
vibrating ; fo that when any deficiency of preffure arofe 
from the remitting action of the air-pump pitton, the blaft 
was comparatively equalized by the preflure of the fly piiton 
upon the included air. The fize of this cylinder was gene- 
rally in the proportion of 9 to 6 of the air-pump. 

The chiet objections to this mode of blowing, even when 
jn univerfal ufe, were founded upon the great inequality 
of the blaft, and a very confiderable wafte of air that took 
place at the /nort, or fafety valve, to prevent the fly pifton 
being blown entirely out of the cylinder. The fnort was 
an opening made in the top of the air-pump cylinder, on 
which refted a heavy iron valve, faced with leather ftuffed 
with wool; this was, by means of an upright iron rod, at- 
tached to a lever, which run acrofs the top of the regulating 
cylinder. As foon as the fly pifton arofe to a certain height, 
a block of wood, or other contrivance, lifted the one end 
of the lever, and along with it the valve, to a certain height, 
and permitted a quantity of the denfeft air to efcape, fuffi- 
cient to infure the fafety of the pifton. Notwithftanding 
thefe precautions, many accidents and ftops enfued; the 
breaking ofa pin, or the loofing of a key, frequently ejected 
the pilton from its cylinder, though loaded with fea 
tons of weight. 

Some iron mafters, more ingenious than others, contrived 
to take the {pare or wafte air from the fnort, to receive it in 
an inverted cheft above water, and blow to its extent {mithy 
and finery fires. Endeavours of this kind to hufband and eco- 
nomife air, raifed and condenfed at a great expence, were 
Sufficient proofs that a method was ftill wanting to complete 
the blowing machine, to render its motions fleady and uni- 
form, and to equalize the denfity of the blaft throughout the 
whole ftroke, 


This was completely accomplifhed by inverting largechefts,’ 
or cylinders, in ciiterns of wood, ftone, oriron. ‘The {pace 
betwixt the inner and outer cifterns was con{tructed of fuf- 
ficient capacity to oppofe to the expanfive force of the blatt 
a column of water of equal or fuperior refiftance. 

This invention was called the water blaft, water preflure, 
water regulator, &c. The dimenfions differed materially 
from each other; this circumftance being much regulated 
by conveniency, opinion, and the fize of the engine. 

Plate XIV. jig. 1. (Chemifiry) veprefents a ground plan of a 
very capacious water regulator, funk in the ground, and built 
of itone and bricks. 

A, the inverted cheft.made of plates of caft iron, 40 feet. 
long, 12 feet wide, and 12 feet high. The fquare fuper- 
ficies of this cheft is equal to 480 feet, and its cubical con- 
tents are $760 feet. Its weight will amount to nearly 30 
tons. 

B, the opening to which the air-pipe is attached; 2 fect 
diameter. 

CCCC, open fpace betwixt the inverted cheft and ftone 
ciftern, for the column of water to afcend ; 31 feet wide. 

DDDD, ftone or brick-work, of which the great 
ciftern is built. This work requires to be well jointed, as 
the motion of the water has a great tendency to open the 
{paces betwixt the ftones. This ciflern is 47 feet long, 19 
feet_broad, and 14 feet high; its cubical meafurement 
amounting to 12,500 feet, and capable of containing 93,500 
gallons wine meature. 

eeee, an opening of one foot in breadth left in the 
middle of the building. This is compaéily filled with well 
trod clay, called puddling, and prevents the efeape or circus 
lation of water through the building. Beyond this the 
common building extends to a fufficient thicknefs to give 
general fecurity to the whole. 

Fig. 2. is a crofs fection of the water regulator at) B, 
jig. 1. The letters in this view correfpond with thofe in the 
plan. 

I’, the blaft pipe from the cylinder entering the cheit, 
and branching to the two blait furnaces. 

GG, large hewn ttones, on which the cheft is fupported 
about two fect from the bottom of the ciltern, at inter- 
vals of fix feet from each other. 

H, loading cf hewn ftone, which for this ciftern requires 
to be equal in all to go tons. If the cheft weighs 30, then 
6o tons of loading will be requifite. This is fuppofing that 
the power of the blowing machine is: calculated to prefs 
equal to 3 lbs. upon every f{quare inch, which many of them 
are conftructed to perform, 

To cor prehend diftinétly in what manner the water re- 
gulator performs its functions, and upon the fuppofition 
that the comprefling power of the engine is equal to 3 lbs, 
upon every fquare inch, we {hall fuppofe the engine at 
reft, and water introduced into the regulator, till it rife to 
the level of the dotted line 4, 5 feet from the lower edge of 
the cheft, and 7 feet in total depth of water. As foon as 
the engine is fet to work, the compreflion of the air imme- 
diately fets the water in motion; every ftroke making 
the water rife in the fpace CC, and proportionally falling 
towards GG, in the interior of the cheit. 

When the inverted cheft becomes filled with air, and the 
condenfation has reached the maximum of the power of the 
blowing machine, the water will be found elevated 34 feet 
to 7, and the gauge will exhibit a depreffion in the interior 
of the cheft, from 4 to #4, 34 feet, making in all 7 feet 
from £ to i. 

At every turn of the engine ftroke the water maintained 
at 7 falls a few inches, and elevates itfelf above & in the in« 
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terior of the cheft, a fimilar height. This defcription takes 
it for granted, that the {paces CC are equal to the area of 
the inverted cheft ; fo that every inch of water forced out 
of the cheit adds exa¢tly one inch to the height of the 
column. 

A blowing machine, capable of blowing to purpofe two 
blaft furnaces, ought to have the inverted cheft of the regu- 
Jator equal to three or four hundred fauare feet of area. 
‘There cannot arife any error from having this large enough ; 
the want of {pace and capacity frequently proves a real de- 
triment. 

In calculating the proportions and dimenfions of water 
regulators in general, the principle is, to allow the {pace 
around the inverted cheft equal in point of fuperficial mea- 
furement to the’ area of the interior of the cheft, that the 
defcending column of water may difplaee no more in the 
perpendicular afcent, than it is itfelf abfolutely deprefied. 

lf the area or {pace in which the water rifes and falls, 
is only equal to half the area of the inverted cheft, then for 
every foot of water which is depreffed im the bottom of the 
eheit, a column of two feet will be reifed and maintained on 
the outfide. On the contrary, if the outfide {pace for 
water be equal to twice the area, then every foot of water 
clepreffed in the cheft will only elevate the external column 
dix inches. 

It will appear evident from thefe general faéts, that a 
confiderable latitude may at any time be aflumed in con- 
AtruGting the water regulator, particularly in old eftablifhed 
works, where local circumftances and conveniency confine 
its fituation to one f{pot. 

Where it is not inconvenient to uiea high perpendicular 
column of water, the inverted cheft may be increafed one 
half, double, or even triple the fuperficial meafurement of 
the outfide fpace; fo that if the power of the blowing ma- 
ehine is equal to 3 lbs upon the {quare inch, the water in 
the cheft will be depreffed 34 feet nearly, and raifed in the 
perpendicular column 5 feet 3 inches in the firft, 7 feet in 
the fecond, and tod feet in the laft cafe. This plan to fuit 
former eftablifhments may be adopted with confiderable mo- 
dilications, always keeping in mind, that every foot of area 
gained upon the furface of the water is a material acquilition 
to the equalizing powers of the regulator. 

One imperfection attends this want of equilibrium on the 
two fpaces for the aétion and re-action of the water— 
Whatever fpace the waters would fall, at the return of the 
ftroke, fuppofing the infide and outfide columns exaétly ba~ 
lanced, would in this cafe be increafed one half, double, or 
triple. 

Again, where fituation does not admit of the perpendi- 
eular column being raifed beyond, or not even to the extent 
of the depreffion, that takes place within the inverted cheft, 
and where an additional {pace cannot be procured for an in- 
ereafe of its diameter, an inverted cheit of much lefs 
height than common may be ufed, loaded with a material 
of great weight, fuch asiron. The water in that cafe would 
diftribute itfelf over the furface of the cheft, inflead of 
rifing in perpendicular height. 

One ferious objeétion, however, is made to chefts or cy- 
linders, where the eduction pipe approaches within a fhort 
fpace of the furface of the water: namely, water rifing in 
the pipes, and being conveyed along with the air into the 
furnace. ‘This may take place intwo ways; by an infenfible 
and uniform difcharge of water into the furnace, making 
the blait at the tuyere vifible, like the refpiration of the 
human body in a frofty day; er in quantity, threatening 
utter deftruction to the furnace and buildings. ‘The former 
is occaitoned by the air from the eduction pipe, at the com- 


mencement of the flroke, impinging violently upon the far- 
face of the water, and raifing a portion of it in the fate of 
fpray. Thisis {peedily diffolved or entangled in the mafs of 
condenfed air before the return of the next ftroke, and be- 
comes expreffed along with the blaft into the furnace. The 
other hazardous confequence is occafioned chiefly by undu- 
lation in the column of water, when the blowing machine is, 
by derangement or accident, working under its proper 
power or number of ftrckes. In thefe cafes, when the 
paufe at the end of the ftroke is prolonged, an exhauf- 
tion fometimes takes place in the air-pipes, the water rifes 
and is carried in a flream through the blow-pipe into the 
furnace. 

The fame cafualties may more readily occur, if the fur- 
face of the water is upon a level, or nearly fo, with the 
tuyere. 

In judicious ereGtions this is moft carefully avoided; the 
furface of water in the inverted cheit or cylinder is kept at 
leaft 8, 9, and ro feet under the level of the tuyere, even at 
the laft period of return, when the water has rifen to its 
greatelt height within 

This very prop ecaution enfures an advantage of much 
importance. A larve {pace is obtained betwixt the top of 
the chefl and the depreffed furface of the water; this be- 
comes a {pacious refervoir for the condenfed air, and, by ge- 
nersting a contiderable portion of elaiticity, prevents any 
violent perturbation upon the water at any period of the 
{troke. he increafed diftance betwixt the furface of the 
water, and the pipe which conduéts the air from the cy- 
linder, has a complete tendency to prevent the elevation of 
the aqueous particles, and always enfures a quantity of air 
comparatively free from moifture. 

Upon the principles formerly noticed, it is poffible to con- 
ftruct a blowing apparatus of this nature, wherein there 
could be little or no vifible motion in the perpendicular co- 
lumn of water even with the fame engine. 

Let us fuppofe a machine of this nature at work, with an 
accurately balanced column of water, the fall of which, at 
the return of the ftroke, was equal to 12 inches. It is evi- 
dent, that if the outfide {pace was enlarged fo much over its 
furface as to contain this foot of water, without adding any 
perceptible height to the column ; that included within the 
cheft would, at the return of the itroke, being fed from 
a more capacious limb, rife a foot, without any fenfible di- 
minution taking place in the perpendicular height of the 
external fluid. Jt is equally obvious, in this as in every 
cafe with water regulators, that the rife and fall of the in- 
fide column of water will remain the fame, under every mo- 
dification and form, while the pace and powers of the engine 
remain the fame. 

The application of water regulators to blowing machines 
was foon followed by an attempt to further improvement, 
by the introdution of the air-vault ; the principle of which 
was to form a receiver of fuch capacity, that the elafticity 
or {pring of the condenfed air would be fufficient to ex- 
prefs and equalize the blaft during the return of the 
itroke. 

To efie& this, an immenfe magazine was requifite ; to 
erect which of any metallic fubftance would have been 
ruinoufly expenfive, and, if conftructed of wood, infuffi-. 
cient for retaining the air. It became therefore requifite 
to try the experiment upon building, or by excavation from 
the folid rock. In both thefe ways has the air-vault been 
tried, and found to produce an excellent effect, as to 
equalizing the denfity of the blaft; but it has been con- 
ceived with fuch indifferent confequences as to quantity, 
that the plan is for the prefent given up. 
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Air-vaults were conflru&ted both at the Clyde and Muir- 
kirk iron works in Scotland, and a conftant current of air 
produced ; but nearly one half the quantity lifted by the air- 
pump efcaped through the walls and arches of the building. 
This was at any time made vilible by rubbing foapy water 
upon. the external walls. 

At Devon iron works in Scotland, an air-vault was ex- 
cavated from the folid rock, 72 feet long, 14-feet wide, 
and 13 feet high ; equal to 13,000 feet of cubical meafure- 
ment. This immenfe excavation was made comparatively 
air-tight, by cauking the feams and fiffures of the rock, 
plaitering and then covering the whole with alternate layers 
ef pitch and clofe wove paper. 

This was the moft perfeét experiment ever tried upon 
the air-vault ; and if an opinion is to be formed of the 
perfe€tion of the apparatus by the quantity of iron at one 
time manufactured, a very trifling portion of air indeed mutt 
have been loft. 

It has been frequently noticed in Scotland, that at works 
where the materials were in any degree fimilar, 3000 to 
3500 cubical feet of air per minute will, in the courfe of a 
week, produce from 30 to 35 tons of pig iron, whatever may 
be the denfity at which it is thrown into the furnace. 

The Devon furnace at one time averaged 33 tons weekly 
for g months running, and confumed of air, per dsta fur- 
nifhed by Mr. Roebuck in his paper publifhed in Nicholfon’s 
Journal, vol. iv. nearly 3400 cubical feet per minute, under 
a preflure of z3lbs. per fquare inch. Notwithitanding 
this powerful demonftration, ftrong prejudices were enter- 
tained to its difadvantage; and many believed, that had any 
other mode of regulator been attached to the blowing ma- 
chine, abundance of air would have been obtained to have 
blown two furnaces equally well. That this idea was incor- 
rect, may be eafily gathered by calculation from the area of 
the air-pump, the length of the working ftroke, and the 
number of {ftrokes per minute, all of which are particularly 
ftated by Mr. Roebuck. 

For the general conftru€tion of an air-vault formed by 
building, fee Plate XV. (Chemifiry.) 

Fig. 3. is a fe€tion of the vault conftru@ted under the 
bridge-houfe, or place where the materials are proportioned, 
previoufly to their being thrown into the furnace. One half 
a blaft furnace outline, is feenas conneéted in pvint of fitua- 
tion and blaft to the air magazine. 

A, the termination of the blaft pipes that convey the air 
from the blowing cylinder into the receiver, 3 feet diameter ; 
he en depends upon the contiguity of the engine to the 
vauit. 

BE BB, four vaults, 13 feet wide each, 25 fect deep, 
andro, 11, 12, and 13 feet high to the fpringing of the 
arches ;.total height to the crown of the arches, 164, 173, 
182, and 194 feet. Thefe cells communicate with each 
other by arched openings in the crofs-walls, which may be 
diftinGly feen in the ground plan at L. 

CC, the eduétion pipes that carry the air to the furnace; 
13 inches diameter. 

D, end view of the range of laying pipes at the tuyere of 
the furnace. The dotted lines betwixt D and Care meant 
to reprefent the horizontal range of the pipes. 

E, part of the outline of a blaft furnace to thew its pro- 
per fituatien to the air vault. 

FIFE, floor of the refpective vaults, compofed of a 
mixture of two parts of boring duft, two of fine riddled 
lime, and one part of fine roaited iron ftone, mixed up into 


plates with water containing a confiderable portion of 
falt. 

G G, end walls of bricks or ftone, four feet thick. 

HHH, lining of brick-work, built in the moft accu- 
rate manner, with fine riddled mortar, and run every fecond 
or third courfe with mortar made thin and very liquid. 
Thefe walls are two feet and a half in thicknefs, are care- 
fully plaftered, and afterwards covered with feveral layers 
of itrong paper and pitch, to prevent the efcape ofair. The 
roofs of the vaults are finifhed in the farre manner. 

I, doorarch into the vaults; entrance obtained by means 
of a ladder or wooden ftairs fufpended within. 

K, fpace above the arches, filled with rubbifh, to prevent 
any fpring, and to raife the floor to the level ot the furnace 
top. 

te the range of the floor, or acclivity to the furnace 
mouth. 

Fig. 2. isa ground plan of the bridge-houfe containing 
the air-vaults, and exhibits one half the ground plan of the: 
furnace through the centre of the tuyere arches. - 

B BB B, correfponding- to the fame letters in the ele- 
vation. 

CC, pipes for taking off the blaft into the furnace. 

D, correfponding to the fame letter in the fection. 

E, main pillar of the furnace, fame as E in the fetion. 

GGGG,and H HG, correfpond with the fame letters- 
in the elevation. 

I, fquare for recciving the furnace hearth. 

K, part of the ground view of the hearth, and the ap- 
proaching blatt pipes. 

LLL, openings of the crofs arches, which communicate 
the vaults with each other. 

The cubical contents of a vault conftruGed according to 
thefe dimenfions, will amount to 20,000 feet. 

In general, it may be remarked upon the conftruGtion of 
the blowing ‘machine, that fince the pericd of the intro- 
duGtion of Mr.Watt’s engine, the air-pump, or blowing cy- 
linder, has been conftructed fo as to difcharge a cylinder full” 
ofair every afcent and defcent of the pifton. This, inftead 
of travelling 4 to 5 feet per ftroke, more gencrally moves 8 
feet ; andthe number of cylinders per minute are feldom 
under 24. 

Formerly, in the common atmofpheric engine, the move- 
ment of the pifton from top to bottom, and back again, 
produced only one cylinder full of air from the air-pump, 
and the number of cylinders difcharged per minute feldom 
exceeded 16. A fteam cylinder of 40 to 44 inches. diame- 
ter, and an air-pump of 6 feet diameter, the pifton moving - 
about 5 feet per ftroke, were deemed fufficient in the con- 
ftruétion of a blowing machine for twe blaft furnaces. The 
quantity of air pumped up and thrown into the furnaces by 
fuch an engine feldom exceeded 3000 cubical feet per mi- 
nute. This, andeven a larger quantity, is now thrown into 
one furnace, and the produce by fuch means increafed from 
15 to 35 tons weekly. 

The firtt fet of tables following are calculated to fhew 
the quantity of air that would be difcharged by blowing 
cylinders of various diameters, the length and number of 
the {trokes being given. r 

The fecond fet, to fhew what diameter of blowing cylin- 
der is requifite, with a given {team power, to raife the air 
to a certain denfity per {quare inch. See Encine, WATER 
Recuratog, and Recuvatine Vautr. 
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TABLE S. of Blowing Cylinders, their Capacity, Area, and Quantity of Air difcharged by a Four-Fect Stroke, &e, 
a mis a aS A aa 


% by \ 
Air difcra“g-d at | shagrruareeey Air difcharged.t] \irdifcharged ay} \ir difcharged at Air difchirged a’| Air difchargeta'| \irdifcharged at 


Areain Square | Capacity of th the Kafe ul §9 Jib Rat of 30 the Rat: of Jo | the Rate of 5 the Rate of «3 | the Raie ur +g | the Rate of t: | the Rate of 10 
inches. Stroke ia Cylinaers per Cylinders per | Cytinders per vylinders per Cylinders per C,li ders per Cylinde’s per | Cylinders per 
Cubic Feet. Minute. Micutc. Minute. Minute, Miuule. Minute. Minute. Minute 
| 30| £295 'ro17.8784| 28.2744] 1413.720011130.9762) 848.2320] 706.8600] 565.4880 424.1 160! 339.2928) 282.7440 
7| 1309 1075.8679| 29.8670] 1493.3500|1194.080e] 896.0100} 746.0750] 592-3460 444.0050) 358.4040] 298 670c 
- 2 2 t - ° 
5) 1444 1134-1176] 31.5032] 1575-16001 260.1280] 945.0960] 757-5800] 030.1280 472.5480) 378.0384] 315.0320 


15211194.5934) 33-1831] 1059.1559|1327-3249] 995.4930] 829.5775] 063.0620 497.7465) 398.1972) 331.33 1¢ 
1250.6409) 34-9055| 174.5.2759|1396.2200|1047.1656| 872.6375) 698.1100 523.5825] 418.8650] 340.0550 
1681)1320.2574| 30.6738) 1833.6900|1466.9520|11c0.2140] 916.845¢| 733-4762 550.1020] 440.0856] 366.7380 
176411385 .44.50 38.4534} 1924.17009}1539.3360)1154.5020] G02 O850| 769.6680 577.2510) 461.8008! 384 8340 
43] 1849 14.52.2046) 40.3390! 2016.9500|16£3.5600|1210,1700|1008.47 50] 800.7800 605.0850] 484.0680} 403.3900 
44) 1936,1520.5344) 42.2370) 2111.8500|1689.4800)1267.1 100/105 5.9250] 844.7400) 633.5550) 500.8440] 422.3700 
45| 2025'1590-4350) 44-1787] 2208.935011767.1480}1325.3610|1104.4765} 853.5740 662.5805) 530.1444) 441.7870 
46) 2116,1661.9064) 46.1640] 2308.2090)1846.5600|1334.9200/1154.1000] 923.2800, 692.4600) 553.9080] 461.6400 
2209'1734.9486| 48.1930] 2409.6500|1927-7200'14.45.7900|1204.87 50 963.3600! 772.8950] 578.3160] 481.930¢ 
48} 2304/1809.5016| 50.2656] 2513 2800|2010.6240|1 507.9680] 1256.6400/1005.3120) 753.9840) 603.1872] 502.6560 
49] 2401)1885.7545| 52-3818] 2619.0900|2095.2720)1571.4540|1309.545¢|1047.6360) 785.7270| 628.5816] 523.8180 
50] 2400,1963.5090) 54.5416) 2727.0800)2181.6640/1636.2480|1363.5400|1090.5320 18.1240] 654-4992! 545.4160 
51| 260:|2042.8254| 56.7451] 2837.2550\2269.8040)1702.3530|1418.0275|11 24.9020) 85141760) 680.9412] 567 4510 
52) 27042123.7216) 58.9644] 20 8,2200|23 58.5 7601 768.9320|1474.110C|1179.2800| 884.4660] 907.5725] 589.6440 
53) 2809 2206.1886] 61.2830} 3064 1500)2451.3200/1838.4900|15 32.075c|1220.6600} 919.2450) 735.3960] 612.8300 
54| 29162290.2264) 63.6173 3180.8050)2544.0920|1908.5190 1590.4327|1272 3410 954 2595| 763.4076) 636.1730 
55| 3225 |2375.8350| 65-9954] 3299-77902639.8160|1979.8620|1649.8850/13 19.9080) 980.9310) 791-9448] 659.9540 
56] 3136.2463.0144| 68.4017] 3420.5350/2736.4280]2052.3210|1710.2675|1363.2140/1026.1605| 820.9254) 684.1070 
| 57| 3249.2551.7646| 70.8823] 3544.1150.2835.2920/2126.4690|1772.0575| (417.6400/1063.2345| 850 5876] 708.8230 
53] 3264'2642.0856] 73.3913] 3669.5650.2935.65 20)2201.7390|1834.782511467.8260 1109.8595| 880.6956] 733.9130 
59| 3451/2733.9774| 75-9439] 3797-1900 303 7.7520)2278.3 140|1898.5950\1518.876011139.1520| 911.3256) 759.4380 
60) 36002827.4400} 78.5400 3927 .0090)3 14. 1.6000)23 56.2000|1963.5000|1570.8000/1173.1000| 942.4800] 785.4000 
61! 3721)2922.4734| 81-1798] 4058.9900/3247.1920|2.43 5.3 740|2029.9950|1623.5960)1217.6870| 974.1570) 811.7980 
62] 384413019.0776] 83-8632! 4193-1500.3354.5280)2515.8900|2096.5750|1677.2640/1257.9480/1000.3584) 838.6320 
63] 3909 3117.2526| 86.5703] 4325-3050.3462.8120)2597. 1090|2162.6525|173 1.4060/1208.5 545|1038.8436] 865.7030 
64, 4096 3216.9984] 89.3332] 4466.6600 3573.3280)2679.9960)2233-3300|1786.6640)1339.9980|1071.9984) 893.3320 
| 65| 4225.3318.3150| 92-1754| 4008.7200'3687.0160!2 765.2: 20/2304. 3600 1843.5080 1382.6300)1106.0848] y21.7540 
66) 4356/3421.2024| y5-0334| 4751-6700|3501.3360/2850.9020/237 5.83 50/1900. 1680)1425.45 10/1140.4008) 950.0840 
67| 4489 '3525.6606| 97-9350} 4895.7500/3917.4000/2938.0500/2498.37 50/195 8.7000 1469.02 50/117 5.2200 979.3 500 
68} 4624/3631.6896]100.8802| 5044.0100)403 5.2080}3026.4060|2 5§2.0050/2017.6040)1 513.2030)1210 5624/1. 08.8020 
69] 4761/3739.2894|103-86y1| 5193-45591415 4.70403 116.0730|2596.7275|2077-3800/T5 58.0365|1246.4292|1038.6g00 
70] 49003%48.4600|106.9017| 5345-085 0|4276.0680]3 207.05 10|2672.5425/2138.0340/1603.5255/1282.8204|1069.0170 
71) 5041/3959-2014/109.9773) 5498-80004399.1120)3299.3340|2749.44.5¢|2 199 5500/1640.6620/13 19-7336] toug 7780 
52) 5184'4071.5136|113-0976| 5054-8800|45 23.9040)3392.9280]2827.4400]22(11.95 20,1690.464 0]! 357-15 12/1130.9760 
73) §32914185.39%6|110.2010| 5813.0500|4650.440013487.8300)29C6.5250/2325.2200/1743.9150|1395-1320/1 162.600 
4! 5476|4300.850.1/1£9-4630] 5973+4000]4778.7200)3584.0400/2986.7000/23 89.3600) 1792.0200|1 433.6160}1194.6300 
5 562514 427-87 50]122-7187| 6135.9350\4908.7480)3631.501013007.9675|2454.3740)1840.7805)1472.6244/1277 1870} 
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§7704.536-4704|120.0130] 6301.5500/5040.5200)3 730. 3900/3 150.77 50|2520.2600|1890.1950]1 5 :2.1560/1260. 1300 
5929'4656.6366|129.3232| 6466.1600|5172.928013879.6960/3233.0800|2586.4640|1939 8480]1551.5784]1 293-2320 
8} 6084'4778.3736/132-7326) 663 3.6300 5309.30401391.9780/3316 8150|2654.6520/1990.4890| 1 592.7912|1327-3760 
79) 6241'/4901.6514]136.1578] 6807.8900)5446.3120]4084.7340| 3403 945 0|2723.1560)2042.3670/1633.8936/1366.5 780 
80} 6400}5026 5600]139.6266| 6951.3300)5585.0640|4188.7980)3 490.665 0/2792.5320|2094.3990/1675.5 192|1396.2660 
81] 65.61)5153.0094]143.1391| 7156.9559)5725-504014294.1730/3578.477 5/2862. 7820|2147.0865/1717.6692/1431.3910 
82) 672415 281.0246|146.6952) 7334-7600|5867.8080| 1450.8 56013667.3800/2938.9040/2200.4280]1760.3424/1469 4520 
83) G889\54.10.5206]150.2950} 7514-7500}601 1.8000]. 508.8500]3757-37 52/305 5.4000/2254.42 50/1803.5 400)1527.7000 
841 7056|5541.78241153.9386| 7096.9300,6157.5440]4618.1 58013848 465013078.7720/2309.0799] 1847.5 048] 15 39.8860 
85| 7225/5674.5 150|157.6254| 7881.2700|6305.0160|4728.762013940.63 50|3152.5080|2364.3810|1891.5048)1576.2540 
86} 7396|5808.8184]161.3 560] 8067.8000/645 3.2400/48.40.6800}.403 3.9000)3226.6200|2420.3400/1936.2720/1613.3 100 
87) 756915944.6920}\ 65.1303] 8256.5 150/6605.2 120149 53-9090|4128.2575|3302 6068/2476.9545|1981.5636] (651.3030 
83] 7744|9082.1376|168.9482| 8447.4100|6757.9280)5068.4460] 4223. 7050/33 78.9640]2534.2230|2027.3 7841639. 4820 
89) 7921/6221.1534]172.8098) 8540.4900|6912.3920|5 184.2940)4270 2450/3456. 1960/2 592.1470|2073.7180|1728 cg8o 
go! $100,6363.7.400]176 7150] $835.7500|7068.6000) 5301.45 00/4417.875¢/3534.300C|2650.7250/2120. 5800|1 767.1500 
GL) 8281/0503.8974|'80.6638} 9033.1900]7226.5520]5419.914c/45 16.5950/3613.2760|2709.95 7012167.9656)1806.6380 
92) 846416547.6256]184.6562| 9232.8100]7386.248015 539-6800] 1616.45 50/3693.12.40|2765.8430)2264.3076|1846.0620 
93 864916792.9246|: 88.6923] 9434.615017547.6920/5660.7690/4717.3075/3773-9400)2830.384.5/2313.2640|1886.4230 
94) 88306 )3¢-7944|192.7720| 9638.6000]7 709 8800)5783.160-|48319.3000)3854.9400]/2891.5800]2362.7448)1927.470¢ 
9025|7088.2350/196.8954| 9844.7700|7875.8160)5905.862¢] 1922.38 5013937-Go80|295 3.4.3 10]2412.7512/1903 9540 
96 921617238.2464|201.0626)/10053.1300|/8042. 50401603 1.8780] 5026.5650|4021.25201301 5.9390|2463.2760|2010.0260 
97 9409|7339.8286]295.2730|10263.6500/8210.9200/61 58. 1900)5.13 1.82 50] 4105. 4600]3079.09 5e/2514.3254|2002.7 300 
98 9604/7542.98 16 |209.5272|/10176.360¢|838 1 0880628 5.8160]/5238. 1800/4 190.5440/3147.9080|2 505.901 2/2095.2720 
99 9801|7697.705-|213.8251]10691.25 501855 3.0040164.14.753015345 627514276. 5020)3207.3765|2215.8744/2138 2510 
10) 1000¢]7854.000¢|218 1666\10908.3 30e|8726.6640/6544.9980l5 454-1650) 1263.332¢/3272 4990126! 7.9992|2181 6669 
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BLOWING. 
TABLE II. of Blowing Cylinders, their Area, Capacity, and Quantity of Air, difcharged by a Five-Feet Stroke. 


cae 5 Aér difcharged | Air cifchargec at | Air cifcharged at) Air difcharg é at|Air difcharged at] Air difcharged at] Air d {charged at|Air 4 fcrarged at 
=_$) Area in | Area in Square | Capacity of at the Rate of the Rate of 40 | the Rate of 30) the Rate of 25 | the Rat=-«f 20 | tre Rateot 1§ | the Rate of #2 | te Rateof ro 

22 =| Circular Iaches. the stroke in | 5 Cylinurrs per |Cylinders per Mi> Cylinders per CyMnders per | Cylioders per Cp iocersper Cylinders per Cy ineers per 

a Z| Teches. Cubical Feet. |Miau Cubical | nutc in Cubical Minute in Minure in Mirute in Minute ln Minute in Minute in | 
3 eet. 


Feet. Cubical Feet. | Cubical Feet. Cubical Fret Cubical Feet. Cubical Feet. Cuial Feet. | 
i i 


1296|1017.8784] 35.3430] 1767.1500 
1369|1075.8670| 37 3337| 1866 6850 
1444]/1134.1176| 39.3790| 1G68.9500 
1521/1194-5984| 41.4788] 2073.9400 
1600|1256.6.400| 43.6319] 2181.5950 
1681/1320.2574| 45.8422) 2292.1100 
1764)1385,4456| 45.1042] 2405.2100 
1849|1452.2046| 50.4237| 2521.1850 
1936|1520.5344| 52.7962] 2639.8100 
2025/1590.4350| 55.2233| 2761.1650 
2116)1661.9064) 57-7050) 2585.2500 
2209]1734.9486| 60.2412] 3012.0600 
2304|1809.5616| 62.8320] 3141.6c00 
2401|1885.7545| 65.4772| 3273-8600 
2500|1963.5e00] 68.1770) 3408.8500 
2601|2042.8254| 70.9313] 3546.5650 
2| 2704|2423.7216) 73.7055| 36%5.2750 
53| 2809|2206.1886] 76.0037) 3830.1850 
54} 2916)2290.2264) 79.5216] 3976 0800 
55) 3025/2375-8350) 82.4942) 4124.7100 
56| 3136|2463.0144| 85.5021], 4275.1050 
7| 3249|2551.7646| 88.6028) 4430.1400 
58] .3364|2642.0856| 91.7391] 4586.9550 
59) 3481|2733.9774) 94-9297) 4749-4850 
60] 3600/2827.4.400] 98.1750} 4908.7500 
3721)/2922.4734\101.4747)| 5073 7350 
62). 384413019.0776|104.82g90| 5241.4500 
63 3969|3117.2526|103.2128 5410.0400 
64) 4096/32 16.9984|111.6665| 5583.325¢ 
65) 4225133 18.3150|t15.2192| 5760.9600 
66) 4350|3421.2024|118.7927| 5939-635¢ 
67| 4489]3525.6606/122.4187| 6120.9350 
6s 4624\3631.6896)126.1002| 6305 O100 


1413-7210|1060.290.) 883.5750] 706.8605] 530.1450] 424.1160] 353.4302 
1493-3450|1120.0110} 933.3425) 746.6740| 560.0005] 448.0044] 373-3370 
1575-1600|1181.3700) 984.4750] 787-58c0| 590.6350) 472.5480] 393.7900 
¥659-15 20|1244.3640)1036.9700| 829.5760] 622.182¢ 497-7456} 414.7889] 
1745 -2760|1308.9570|1090 2975] 872.6380] 654.4785] 523-5823) 436.3190 
1833.6880|1375.2660|1146.055¢) 916.3440) 687.6330] 550.1064! 458.1720 
1924+1080|1443.1260}1202.6050| 962.0840] 721.5630] 577-2504| 481.0420 
2016.9480] 1512.71 10/1260.5925|1008.4740| 756.355¢| 605.0844] 504.2370 
2111.8480/1583.8860)13 19.go50|105 5.9240] 796.9430] 633-5544| 527.9620 
2208.932011656.6c90|1380.5825|1104.4660} 828.3495| 662.6796] 552.2330 
2308.2000]1731.1500)1442.6250/1154:1000] 865.5750) 692.460¢] 577.0500 
2409.6480|1807.2360|1566.0300|f204 8240] 903.6180} 722.8944] 602.4120 
25 13.2850)1884.9600]15 70.8000|1256.64c0| 942.48co| 753.9840] 628.3200 
2619.0880]1964.3 160]1636.4300]!309.544C| 982.1 80] 785.7264] 654.7720) 
2.72 7.0800/204.5.3100|I1704.4250|1363.5400|1022.6550] $18.1240) 681.7700 
2837-25 20|2127.9390}1773.2825|1418.6260|1013.9695| 854.1756} 709.3130) 
2948,2260)2211.1650)1842.6375/1474.1100/1105.5825) $84.466c} 737.055 
3064.1480|2268.1110]1915.0925|1532.074011149.0550] 919.2444| 761.0370 
3180.8640)/2385.6480]!988.0400]1590.4320/1192.824c] 954.2592] 795.2160 
3299-7680)2474 8260)2062.3550/1649.8840)1237-4 130| g89.9304| 824.9420 
34.20.08 40/2565 .0630}2137.5525/1710 0420/1282 5315|/1026.0242} 855.0210 
3544-1120|2658.C840|22 1 5.0700|1792.056c}1329.0420|1063.2336] 836.0280 
3669.5640)2752-173012293.4775|1834.7820|1376.0865|1 100 8692] 917.3910 
3797-1839|2847.89 10123 73.242 5/1808. 5q4ci1423-9455/1 139-1564] 949.2979 
3927.0200/2945.2 500|2454.3750)1963 500c 1472.6250)1178.1000} 941.7500 
4058.9880)3044.241 0/2 536.8675|2029.4910,1522.5205)1217.6924 (014.7479) 
4193-1600|3144.8700|2620.72§0|2096.580<¢ 1§72.4350|1257.9480 1048.2900}. 
4328.5 12213 246.384012705.3200|2164.2560|1623.1920|T298.5 536) t082.1280 
4466.6600)3349-9950|279 1.6125|2233.3 3c0|1674.9975|1339.998C|1116.665c 
4608.7680|345 6.57 6c|2830.4500/2304.3840|1728.2880]1 382.6304) 115 2.1920 
4751.708¢|3563.7810/2969.8175|2375.8540|1781.8905/1425.5124|1187.9270 
4896.7480|367 2.56 10)3060.4.67 412198. 3740|1826.2805|1469.0244|1249.1870 
5044.0080)3 783.0060/3152.5050|2522.004c|1891.5030/1513.2024/1261.0026 
5193+4520/3%95.0890/3245.9075|2596.7200]1947-5445115 58.035 0/1298.3630 
70) 490013848.4600|133-6271| 6681.3550| 5345-0840|4208.8130/3340.6775 2672.5420|2004.4C65|/1603.5252|1336.2710 
| 5941'3959.2014)137-4722| 6873.6100| 5498.8880]4124.1660/3436.8050/2 749. 4440|2062.0830|1649.6664|1374.7220] 
72| 5184\4071.5136/141-3720| 7068.600c| 5654.8800|4241.160013534.3000|2427.440c|2 120.5 800/1696.4640|1 413.7200] 
3| 5329/4185.39661145.3262) 7266.310c) 5813.0480]4359-7860|3633.1550/2906.5240|2179 893011743.9 14.4\1 453.2620) 
74) 547614300.8504/149-3350| 74.66.7500) 5973-4000|4430.0500/373 3-375 0|2986 70C0|2240.025C|1792.020C/1493.35C0] 
75| 5925 '4417.8750\153-3983) 7669.915¢| 6n35.9380\4001.9492)3834-95 75/3067 9690|2300.9745/1840.1 7961 533.9845] 
79) 5776/4530.4704\157-5152| 7875-8100] 6300.6480/4725.4860/393 7-905 213150. 3240|2367.7430|/1890.19 44115 75.1620] 
77| 5929|4656.6366|161.6540) 8082.7000} 6466.1600/484 ).6200]4041-3500)3233.080c/2424.8100|1939.8480|1616.5 400] 
78) 6084!4778.3736|165-9157| 8295.78 5c) 6636.6250|4977-4710/4147-8925|3318.3140|2488.73¢0|1990.9874|1659.1570 
74| 5241|4901.6314|£70.1972| 8509.8600| 6807.8880)5 165.91 60)4254-9300|3403.0440|2552-9580|2042 3664|1701.9720 
$0] 6400/5626. 5600)174.5332| 8726.6600| 6981.3280|5235.9960|4363-3300|3490 664c|2667.98<|2094.398411745.3320 
83) 6561/5153-0094|178.9238| Sy4S.1900) 7156.9520|5 367-714014473.0950135 78.47 0c|2683.85 70/214 7.0856/1789.2380 
82| 6724 5281 .0296)1%3.3690| 9163.4500| 7334.7600|5 501.0700/4584.22 50/3667. 380c|2750.5 350/220 0.42821183 3.6900 
83) 6889/5 410.6206|187.8697| 9393-4350] 7514-7480)5636.0160|4696.7175|3757.3740|2818.0305|225 4.4 24.4|1 878.6870 
4} 7056/5 541.7824)'92.4232) 9621-1600) 7696 9280)5772.6960\4810.580C/3848.4640|2836.3 480|2309.0784|1924.2320 
85) 7225)5074-5150|197-0317| 9851.5850| 7881.1268|5910.9510]4925.7925|3940 0340|2955-4755|2304-3804|1970.3170 
86] 7396)5808.8184)201.6950|10084.7502| 8047.8000|6050.8500 5042.3750|4033.Q00C|3025.4250}2420.340C|2016.9500 
87 7599|594-4.6926|206.4128 10320.6400| 8256.5120|6192.3940|5 160 320¢}]4128.2560]3096.1920|2476.95 36|2064.1280 
7744/0082.1376)211.1852)105 59.2690) 3447.4080/5335.5500|5279.630C]4223.754013167.7780l25 34.2224121 11.8770 
792 1|6221.1534|216.0122|10800.61Cc} 8640.4880|6480.3660|5400.305¢|4320.24.4¢|3240.1880|2592.1464|2160.1220 
ge 810¢/6361.7400 220 8937/1 1044.685c) 8335.7480|6626.81 10|5522.342514417.8'74C|3 313.4065|2650 7244|2208.9370 
91, 8281/6503.8974 225.8297 £129 1.4850] 9033.1880|6774.8910|§645.7425|45 16.5940|3387-4.45C|2709-95.54|2258.297C 
8464|6647.6256|230.8656|11543.280c| 9234.6240|6925.968015771.6400] 1617.3 12013402.4840|2770.3872|2308.6560 
93| 864915792.9246|235.8653|11793-205¢| 9424.612c|7075.9590|5 896.63 25|4717.3060)3587.9795|-8 50.3% 36]2358.65 30 
94) 8836)6939.7944|240.956¢]12047.800Cc| 993%.2400|7228.6800|6023.900014819.1200|3614.3400|28g91.472C12409.5 000 
93| 9025|7088.22 5¢)246.1187|12305.9:5¢] 9844.748c|7.83.5610/6152 9675|1922.3740|3091.7805|2953.4242 (24.61.3740 
G6) 9216|7238.2464|251.3282|12566.4 Lov]10053.1280 7539-8460/6283.2050 5026.564C|3764.923013015.938412513.2820 
97) 9429\7389-828C|2 56.5912]12829.5 6oc|10263.6480|7697.7 3601641427 800|5 131.8240/3848.8630|3079.0944 (2565.91 20 
9} 9604!7542.9816)261 .g09c}13095-4500}10476.3600}7357.5700|6547.7250|5238.6800/3923.7350]3142s908C|2619,3400 
96 9801}7697.7054 267.2813 £3364.065¢ 10691.2520 8018.4390/6682.0325 5345 6260)4009.2 195}3207.375¢ 267223130 
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BLOWING. 
TABLE III. of Blowing Cylinders, their Area, Capacity, and Quantity of Air difcharged by a Six-Feet Stroke. 


——_—_—_—--—- ———— 
SAPSCIE YY of the} Air ditcharged at | Air difcharced at | Air difchargea at| Airdifcharced at| Air difeharged at| Air difcharged at|Air di(charged ai| Air cifc varged at 
Ara in Squar: St ok in the Rate of §9 the Rate of 49 the Rate of 40 | the Rate of 25 | the Kale of 20 | the Kate of 36 | the Rate of 12 | the: Rate of 10 
Inches. Cu ic = Feet. Cylinders ¢er Cylinders per -( Cylinders pr | Cylinders pe- Cylinders per | Cylinders per Cylinders per C) inders per 
Minute in Cubical) sjinut: in Cubic] winu e in Cubi-| Minute in Cubj-|Mjnute in ou i-|Minue in Cubi-| Minute in Cubi- {Minute in Cubie 
cere Feet. | cal Feet, cal Feet, cal Feet. cal Feet, cal Feet, cal Fest. 


6} 1295}:017.8784| 42.4116] 2120 5800 1696.4640|1272-3480|1060,2900| $48.2320] 636.1740) 508.9392] 424.1160 
1369|1075.8670] 44.8005] 2240.0250| 1792.0200|1344.0150,1120.0125| 896.0100] 672.0075] 537.6060] 448.0050 
1444)1134.1176| 47.2548] 2362.7400] 1890.1920|1417.6440|1181.3700] 945.0960) 708.8220] 567.0576] 472.5480 
39) 1528/1194.5934! 49.7746] 2458.7300) EQ90 g840|1493-2380|1244.3650| 995.4920] 746.6190] 597.2952| 497.7460 
49] 1600/1256.6400) 52.3552) 2617 gt00| 2094.3280|1570-7460/1308.95 50|1047.1640| 785.3730] 628.2986] 523.5820 
+!) 1681/1320.2574] 55.0107) 2750.5350| 2200.428c|1650.3210|1375.2675|1100.2140| 825.1605] 660.1284) 550.1070 
| 42| (79411385-4456] 57-7251) 2886.2550] 2309.0040/1731-75 30|1443.1275|1154.5020| 865.8765] 692.7012) 574.2510 

184] 45 2:2046] 60.5035] 3025.4250| 2420.3400|1315.25 50/15 12.7125|1210.1740| 907.6275] 726 1020) 605.0870 
1935)(520.5344| 63.3555] 3167.7759| 2534.2200|1900.605 0/1583. 8875 1267.1100] 950-3325] 760.2660) 638.5500 
2025/1499-4350| 66.2680) 3313.4000| 2650.720c|1988.0409) 1656.2000|1325.3600| 999.0200] 795.1960] 662.6800 
2116)1061.9064) 69.2450) 34.52.3000] 2769.8400|2077.3800|1731.1500|1384.4200|1038.6900] 830.4520] 692.2100 
3289 1734-9486) 72.2895] 3614.4750 289% 5800 2168. 6850)1807.2375|1445.2900|!084.3425| 867.4740] 722.6450 
3c4 ne 5616) 75.3984 3769.9200 3015-9360) 2261.9520)1834.9600|1507.9680|1130.9760, 904.7808) 753.9840 
2401|t 885-7545] 73-5727] 3928.6350) 3142.9080|2357.18 10/1964.3175|1571-4540|1178.5950| 942.8724) 785.7270, 
2500) 11963-5060 81.8124] 4090.6200 3272.4960|245 4.3720 2045.3 106|1636.4980|1227 6860] 981.7488} 818.2490) 
2601)2042.8254| 85.1176 4255-8800) 3404.7040|2553-5280|2127.9400|1'702.3520|1276.7640|1024.4112] 851.1760 
2704 2123-7216) 88.4466) 4422.3300| 3537.8640|265 3.3980|2211.1650|1768.9320|1326.6940|1061.3592| 884.4660 
2809|2206.1886] 91.9246) 4596.2300| 3676.98 40|2757-7380|2298-1152|1838.4920|1378.8690|1103.0952| 919.4920 
29 16|2290.2264) 95-4259) 4771.295¢| 3817 0360|2862.7770|2355.6475|1908.5180 143 1.3885/1143.1108 954.25y0 
3225 2375-8350) 93-9931) 4949-6550) 3959.7240)2969-7930|2474.8275|1979.8620]1484.8905/1157.9172| 989.9310 
3136/2 463.0144}102.6025] 5130.1250] 4104.1000|3078.0750|2565.0625|2052.0500|/15 39.037 5|£231.2300|1026.0250 
57) 3249255 '-7046)106.3234] 5316.1700) 4252.9362|3 189.7020|2008.0850/2126.4080|1594.35 10|1275.8604| 1063. 23540 
59) 330412642.0856)110.0869| 5 55643450] 4402.7560|3302.6075/2752.1725/2201.3780|!65 1.3035|1321.0425|1 100.6890 
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59) 3491/2733-9774]113-9157| 5695-7350] 4556.628c|3417.47 Lol2847.8925|2278.3 140|1708.7355/1366.9884/1 130.1570) 
G9! 3600 7-4499|117.81CO} 58Y0,5000] 4712.400 |3534.3000|2945.2500|2356.20G0|/1767.1500/1413.7200) 178.1000 
6°) 3721/2922.47 34/121.7697| 6088.4850] 4870.7800|365 3 09 10/3044.2425|243.5.3900|1820.5450|1401.2364/1217.6950 

| 6: 3844/3019.0776 125-7948) 6289.7400| §031.7920|3773-8440/3 144.8700|2 515.8960] 1686.9220/1509.5376)1257.9480 
| 03 3999 3117.2526)129.8544) 6492.7200] 5194.1640 3895.632013246.36c0 2592.0820/1947.8160/1558. a: 1296.0410) 
| O4 pe PAL Ree 133-9998) 6699 9990) 5359 9929/4919.9940/3 349-995 0]2679-9960|2049.9979|1609.9976 1339-4980 
513318.3150)138-2631) 6913.1550| 5530.5220|4147-8930/3450.5 75912705 .2029|2073 9465/1659.1572|1382.6310 
56 on 2024 142-5501) 7127-5050) 5702.0040|4270.5030/3563.7525|255 t.0020/2138.2515)/1710.6012)/1425. 5010) 
448 19/3525. 6606) 146 9025) 7345-1250] 5876.1095|1407 0750 3672.5625 2938 0500|2203.5375|!762.8300)1469 0250 

| O38) 4624 igeae 6896/15 1-3203| 7566-0150] 605 ?.812¢| 45 39.6090|3784.0075/3026.4060|2269.8045|1815.8436)15 13.2030) 
| 69 4761, 3739-2894) 155 8036] 7790.1800] 6232.1442|4574.1080]3895.0900)3116.0720|2337-0540|!869.6432|15 58.0360 
4999) 3848. 4900|160 3525) 8017.6250| 64.14.1000 4810.57.50 4508.8125]3207.0500|]2405.2875|!924.2300/1603.5250) 
5°41 3959+ -2014|164-9667| 848.3350] 6598 668c! }149.cOT0|41 24.1675] 3299-3340|247 4.5050] §979-6004|1649.6670 
5 1844071. -5136/169-6464| 8482.3200] 6755.85 560|5089. 3.920|4241.1690/3 392.9280|2544.6960|2035.7568)1696.4640 
5329 4185-3966 174-3915) 8719.5750 6975-6600) ,23 1-745 014359.7875|3487-8300|201 5.872 5]2092.6980)1743 .915¢ 
5470|4300-8504/17 4.2020} 960.1030] 7168.080c/5376-0600)4480 0520/3584 0400)2638.0300|2150.4240|1792.0200 
5625)4417-8750|184.0780) g203.9090| 7363.1200|5522.34.00/4601.9500|368 1.5 0600/2761 .1700|2208.0360|/1840.7800 
5779)45 30.4704]189-0195| 9450.9750| 7560.7800 sees 5850|472.5.487513780-3900|2835.2925)2 2268.2340 1890.19.59 
5929)4656.6366)293.9848) 9699.2400| 775G.3920|58109. 5440) 48.4g.6200|3879.6960|2909.7720|2327.8176/1939.8480 
6284/4778.3736}199-0989) 9954-9499} 7963.95 6015972 9070, 4977.4745]3981-9780|2936.483 5|2399: 1805 19.90.9890 
6241/4901.5814/201-2367|10211.18350| 8169.4685 61276 fOLO|5 105-9175 14034-7340 303.5505 2450.8404/2017.3670 
6490 5026.5 600/209-4399] 0471-9950] 8377-5960/6283.1970)5235.9975|4188.7989]3 141-5 985]2513.2785/2004.3990 
65615 15 3.0094)214.7086|10735.4300) 8583.3440|6441 25801536 a 7150/4294.1720|3220.129¢|?576. 5032\%14.7.0860 
672415 281.0296]220 0428|11002.1400| $801.71 20|660 1.284015 501.9700]4400.3560)/3300.64235)/2640.5 136 2200,1780 
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83) 6389}:410.6206/225-4425)11272.1250| go17.7000|6763.2 750\5636: 0625 45.08.8500) 3331.6375)2705.3100)22 54.4250 
84) 7950)5541-7324)230-co79|l1545.3950| 9236.316c 6927. 237015772. 697 £|4618-1580 3402-0185|27 70.8945 2 309.0790 
85] 7225|3674.5150 236. 4381 11827.9050| 9457.5240|7093-143c| 3910.9 52.5\4 728.7620 35-6.5715 2837.2572|2304.2810 
86) 7396/5808 8184)242.0 340,12101.7000| g63r 3600|726 1.0260)5050.8500/4840,1800/3630.5 Lc0|2904.4080|2420.0900 

7| 7509|39-44.0926|247.69; 54\42384.7700| 9907 8160|7430-8620/6192.385014953.9080/3 715.43 10/2972 3449/2 476.9540 
89) 7744/5082.1376|253- se £267 1.1150]10136.8920|7602.069016335-5 5.7 §|500%.446013805.334.5|3041.0076|2 534.2230 
89) 7921|9221.1534)259-2547}12960.7350| 0368.5580|7776 4410)0480.307 5/5 184.29.40/3883.2205 3110.57 64:25 92.1470 
QS} 8100/5361.74°0]255 «372 5|1325 3.6250|10602 .go00|7952-1750|6626.8125 5 3O1-4560]3970.0575/3 180.5700): 650.7250 


9!) 8281915503.8974|270-9957 \£3549.7850 0839 8280)/8129.8710]6774.892 5/5 419-9140|4064.93 52.325 1.9494)2 709, 9570 
92 Babs /Ome 7.0250 276-9843|1 384.2 150|11079.37 20|8309.5290|0924.6075|5 539-680014154.7615|3323.81 10/2 765.8430 
93| 8549|5792.9246|283- 70384 T4451. Q200]11321.536c/8491.1520|7075.9600|5 600 7680/4245.5700 337.4008] 2830.3384c 
4 8836) 939-7944|289-1580|5 145 7.9000|11556. 3200/8674.7400]7228.4500|5 793. 1600|4337.3700|3409.3960/28y 5800 
95| 9925)/088.2350 es fe 14.707-1550| (1813.7240|8860.2930|7383-575 0|5900.8620]4430.1465}3544. 1172/2953 14310 

| 96] 9216|7238.2464 301.5939]15079-6950|12063.7560,9047.8170)7 535-947 5/003 1-8780]452 3.908 5/3019.2208) 3015 .9390 
HOD 115 42-6 95 16]307.9095/15395-4750|12316. gtoig237:285e 7697-7375 |6158~.1900/4518.6475| 3694 914 40/307 79.0950 
poe 39.8285]314.3098]15715.0400|12572.032019429 02401785 7-5200|6286.0160|4714. 5120 3771-6296) 31430080 
997-7 7954|320.7376|160 :6.8800|£2829.5040|3622.1280/8018.4400164.14.7520]4811.0040/3843.8512\3207.3700 

£90) 19900/7% 5.4 0000|327.2499|16362.4950 £3089.9950!9817 4970|3181.2475/6544.9980]4908 74.55 3926. 9)88|3272.4990| 
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BLOWING. 
TABLE IV. of Blowing Cylinders, their Area, Capacity, and Quantity of Air difcharged by a Seven-Feet Stroke. 


| 


= Air difcharged | Air difchargec at | Air difcharged at | Air difcharged at] Air difcharged at|Air difcharged at) Air difcharged at| Air ¢ifcharged at 

=_ 2} Area in | Area in Square | Capacity of at the Rate of the Rate of 40 | the Rate of 30 | the Rate of 25 | the Rate of 20 | the Rateo 15 | the Rate of 12 | tc Rateof 10 

25) Circatar Lfochts. the stroke in | 50 Cylingers per |Cylinders per Mi- Cylinders per Cylinders per | Cylinders per Cylinders per Cylinders per Cylinders per 

3 “S] Ypenes. © Cubical Feet. | Minute in Cubical | nute io Cubical Minute in Minute in Micute in Minute in Minute in Minute in 

aac | | Feet. Cubical Feet. Cubicat Feet, | Cubical Fret. | Cubical Feet Cubical Fe°t. Cubical Feet. 
—— —————— ——————————_) 


= —-—| ——___—____-.___|- 


36 1296|r017.8784) 49-4702] 24.73.5100] 1978.8080 


1484 .1060|1236.7550 989.4040) 742:0530| 593.6424] 494.7020 
37) 1369|1075.8670| 52.2572) 2613.3600] 20y0.6880] 1568.0160)/1306.6800|1045.3440) 784.0080] 627.2064) 522.6720 

| T444/T134.1176| 55. £306 2756.5300] 2205.2240| 1653.9180)1378.2650/£ 102.6120) 826.9590) 661.5672] 551.3060 

1521/1194 5934| 58.0705] 2903.5250] 2322.8200] 1742.1150/1451.7625|1161.4100| 871.0575| 696.8460 580.7050 
40 1600112566400 61 0845) 3054-2250] 2443 3800) 1832.5350|1527.1125/1221.6900] 919.2675] 733.0140] 610.8450 
41| 1681/1320.2574) 64.1791 3208.9550| 2567.1640| 1925.3730|1604.4775|1283.5820| 912.6865] 770.1492 641.7910 
42 1764|¢385.4456 67.3459] 3367-2950] 2693.8360| 2020.3770|1083.6475|1346.9180|!010.1835| 808.1508) 673.4590 
43) 1849/1452.2046] 70 5032) 3529.6600] 2823.7280} 2117.3300/1764.8300/14 11.86 40}1058.6 150! 847.1184] 705.9320 
44) 1936/1520.5344| 73-9110) 3695-5500] 2936-4400] 2217.3300/1847.7750|1468.2200|1108.6600] 886.9320] 734.1100 
45, 2025 1590.4350 77-3126| 3865-6300) 3092.5040] 2319.3780|1932.8150|1546.2520|/1159.6890| 927.7512] 773.1260 
e 2116)1661.9064| 80.7870) 4039.3500] 3231.4800| 2423.6100!2019.6750|1615.7400|1211.8050| 969.4440| 807.8700 


2209/1734.9486| 84.3377, 4216.8850| 3373.5080] 2530.1310/2108.4425|1686.75 40/1265 0655|1012.0524! 843.3750 
2304/1809.5616| 87.9648 4398.2400| 3518.5920) 2038.9440/2199.1200|1759.2960|1319.4720]1055-5776| 879.6480 
49} 2401/1885.7545| 91.6681) 4584-4050) 3566.7240] 2758.0430|2292.2050|1833.3620|1375.0215|1 100.01 72| 916.6810 
50} 2500/1963 5000] 95-4478) 4773.39C0! 3817-9120) 2863.4340|2386.1950|1908.9560]1431.2120/1145.3736| 954.4780 
51| 2601 gore eee 99-3€38) 4965.4400) 3972.1520] 2979.1140]/2482.7200/1986.0760/1489.55 70/1 191-6456] 993.0380 

2| 2704/2123.7216)/103.1877) §159.385°) 4127-5080] 3095.6310/2579.6925|2063.7540|1547.8150/1238.2524 1031.87.70 
53| 2809)2206. 1886/107.2453) 5362.2650| 42898120] 3217.3590]2681.1325/2144.9060)|!608. 1 795|1286.9436|1072.4530 
54) 2916)2290.2264/( 11.3302) 5566.5100] 4453.2080] 3339.9060 2783.25 50/2226.6040 1669.9530)1335-9024|11 13.3020 
55] 3925/2375-S350|€'5 4919) 5774.5959| 4619.6760) 3464.7570/2887.2975|2 309.83 80/1 732.3 785|1 385.9028/115 4.9140 
56} 3136/2463.0144|119 7029) 5935.1450| 47881160; 3591.0870]2992.5 725 |2394.0580)1795.5435114.36.4348|£197.0290 
57) 3249/2551-7646)124 0439) 6202.1950| 4961.7560} 3721-31703 101.097 5|2480.8780)1860.6585|1488.5408|1240.4390 
58) 3364|2642.0856}128.4347) 6421.7350) 5137.388c| 3853.0410/3210.8675|2568.6940|1926.5205/1541.2164|1284.3470 
59} 3431|2733-9774|'32-9016| 6645.0830) 5316.0640| 3987.0480)3 322.5400|2658.0320|!993.5240]1594.8192/1329.0160 
60} 3600|2827.4.100)137.4450) 6872.2500 5497-8000 4123.3500/3436.1250|2748.4000|2061.6750|1649.3490/1374.2000}, 
61] 3721/2922.4734\142.0546 7103.2300) §682.5840) 4261.93801355 1.61 50)2841.2920|21 30.9690) 1704.7752|1420.6460 
62] 3844/3019.0776 146.7606 7338.0300) 5870.4240] 4402.8180|}3669.0:5¢|2935.2120|2201.4090]1761.1272|1467.606c 
63} 3969|3117.2526 EG) 7574-8400] 6059.8720} 4544.904013787.420013029.9360|2272.4520|1817.9616/15 14.9680 
64| 4096/3216.9984/155.3331) 7816.6550| 6253.3240| 4689.9930/3908.3275|3126.662012344.9965|1875.9972|1 563.3310 
65| 4225|3318.3150|162.1664) 8108.3200) 6486.6560| 4864.9920/4054.1600/3243-3280|2432.4960|1945.9968|162 1.6640 
66) 4356\3421.2024 166.3084 8315.4400) 6652.3360] 4989.2520)4157.720013326. 1630|2494.6260|1995.7008|1663.0815 
7| 448913525.6606)171.3362 8569.3 100) 6855.4480] 514.1.5860/4284.6500/3427.7230|?570.793¢ 2056.6344|1713.8620 
68} 4624)3631.6896/176.5 403) 8527.0150| 7061.6120| 5296.2090 4413.5075/3530.%060/2648.1045/2118.4836|1 765.4030 
69} 4761/3739.2394|181 7703) gc88.5400) 7270.8320} 5453-1240/4544.2700/3635.4160|2726.5620 2181.2496/1817.7080 
70| 4900/3848.4600/187.0779| 9353.8950| 7483.116c) 5612.3370 +976.9475/3741.5586 2806.1685 aaagio54ael yer 79° 
71] $041/3959.2014/192.4611) 9623 0550) 7698 4440) $773 833°/4811.5275/384.9.2220|2886.9 165 |2309-5332| 
72) 518. 407 '.5126 197 gzic 9890.05 00 7910-8400) §937.6300|/4948.0250|3958.4200/2968.8150/23 75.0520) 979.2100 
73| 5329|4185-3966)203-4567|10172.33 50) 813%.2680) 5103.70101/5086.41 75 |4.069.1340}305 1.8505 244.1.4804/2034.5670 
74| 5476 4300.8594/ 209.0090 10453.4500| 8362 7600) 6272 0700/5226.7250/4 1 81.280213 136.0350 2508.8280/2090. 1900 
75| 5625 4417.87 50'214.7576 10737-8800) $590.3040| 6442.7280|5368.9100/4295.1520 322 1-3640/2577.0912|2147.5760 
76) 5776 4539.4704)220.5227 11026.1350| 8320.9080) 6615.68 10|5513.0675 4410.4540 3307.8405|2046.2724|2205.2270 
77 5970}4056.0360) 926-3 15 11315 7800) 9052.6240 6789. 4680/5 557.8900 4526.31 2013394.7340/2715.7872|2263.15 60 
78 6284/4778.3736)232.2820 1£614.1000] 9291.2800) 6968. 4600)5807.0500/464 5.6400|3484.2 302 2787-3540 2322.8200 
79} 6241)4901-68 14235-3093) 11915-4650| 9532.3720) 7149.27921595 7.7325|4766.186013574.6395)2359-7 1 16,2383.093¢ 
80} 6400 5026. 5600)244-3465/12217.3250 9773-5600) 7330. 395¢/6108 662514886.9300/3665.197: 2932.1580)/2443.4050 
81 6561/5 153.0094 250 4935/12 524 6650}10019.7320) 7514.7990|/0262 3325|5009-866013757 3495/3005-9 196/25 04.0330 
82) 6724|5281.0296|25 6.7106 1283 5.8390]10268.6640) 7 701.4980/9417.9150)5134-3320|3850.7440 3080 5992)2567.166c 
83 688:)|5410.6206)263 ©162/13150.8109}105 20.6480) 7890.436015575.4050)5 260.3240/3945.24 30/3 156.1944/2630.1620 
84| 705° 15541.7824 269.3925 13469.6250|10775.7000 8081.7 756167 34.31 25/5 39722 500/4040.887 5/3232 719° |2693.9250 
85 7225|567 4-5 150)275-%4441379 2.2200 11032.7 760) 8275.3320 6895.1 100/55 156.8880}4137 6665/33 10.1328/2758.4440 
66 7396|5808.5184/282.3730)14118.6500)1 1294.92<0) 847 1.1900/7959.3250/5647.4000/4235.5950)3 338.4760 -823.7300 
87| 7599|5944-6920 255.97 79)/14443.89 50/115 59.1160) 8659.3 370|7224 4475'5779-5 580/43 34.068 5/3407.7348 2°89.779C 
83 7744|6082.1370 795-6593 14¢782.9650|11826 3720| 8869.7790)/391.4325|593.1860]443.4.889513547-9116|2956.593¢ 
89) 7G2 1)6221.1534\302.4171 15120.8550/12096 6340} 9072.5130|7560.4275|6048.34.20|45 36 2565/3629 005 2/3024.1710 
go} 8100 6361.7400/309.25 12|15462.560c|12370.04%0 9277-5350|77 3 1.23006185.0240/4638.7630 471 1.01a4]4c92.512c 
gt) $281 6503.3974 3 6.1616 1£5808.0800/12646.4640) 9484.8480/7904 0400/6323.2320 4742 4240 3793-9292)/3161.6160 
92) 8464)6547.6256 52 ;-1433/16157.4150/12925.9320| 9694 4490 1073.707516462.9660|/484.7 2245'3377-7796/3231-483¢ 
93} BSrgproaseanee2) 14)16510.5700)1 3208 4590] 9906.3420 825 5.285 0/0604.228014953.17 10\3962.535% 3302. T14C¢ 
94, 883616939 7944/337-25 10 16867.5500)13494 O400/10120.5390 843 3.775 0|0747.0200 $090.2650.494%.21 2. 3373-5 10¢ 
95} 9025|7058.2259/344-5659)17228.3450|13732.6760|10337.0070)861 4. 1725 689 1.3380|5 168.503 514134 .8028)3 445.6690} 
96| 921617233.2464/351-8595 17592-9750|14074-3800) 105 55.7850|8796.487 51703 7.1900)5277.8925|4222 3140]3518.595¢| 
97} 9429)7339-8286)359.3944117969.7200/14375 7750|10781.8320|8984 8600|7147.88%0)5 390.9160.4312.7325|3593.944¢ 
98} 9604]7 542.981 6|366.6842]18334.2100 14657.3680)11009.5 260/9167 105017333 6840155 55.2630|4400.2104|3666.842c 
99) 9801/7697-7054'374-193%|18709 6900\14967.7520|11225.8140 9354-345 017483.8760|5612.907014490.32503741.93%¢ 
100} 10006178 54.0000135 1.791 5!1G089.5750!1 5271-6600! 1 1453.745019 544.787 517635 830015 726.8725 '4581.498013817. 9150} 
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BLOWING, 
TABLE V. of Blowing Cylinders, their Area, Capacity, and Quantity of Air, difcharged by an Eight-Feet Stroke. 


| 


Alr difcharged | Air difchargec at! Air difcharged a'|Air difcharged at 
Capacity of at the Rate of the Rate of 40° the Rate of 3O| the Rate of 25 
the Stroke in | 5O Cylinders per |Cylinders per Mi- Cylinders per 
Cubical Feet. }Minure in Cubical | nute in Cubical Minute tn 
Feet. Feet, Cubical Feet, 


Alr difcharged at|Air difcharged at} Air difcharged at| Air difcharged at 
the Rate of 20 | tre Rateof £5 | the Rate of 12 | tre Rateaf 10 
Cylinders per Cylindersper 

Minute in Minute in 

Cubical Feet. | Cubical Feet. 


Avea in | Area in Square 
Circular Loches. 
inches, 


of 


Cylinders per 
Minute in 
Cubical Feet. 


Cylinders per 
Minute in 
Cubical Feet. 


Cylinders per 
Minute in 
Cubical Feet. 


Dianietets 


1 Cylinders 


2261.9520 
2389.3600 
2520.2560 
2654.0480 
2792.44.00 
29539246 
3078.6720 
3227.1200 
3378.9600 
3534-2960 
3693.1200 
3555-4400 
4.02 1.2480 
4190. 54.40 
4393.3830 
4539-0080 
4717-1520 
4902 .6400 
5089.38.40 
5279 6320 
5472.1360 
5670.5 840 
587 1.3040 
6075.5040 
6283,2000 
6494-3840 
6709-0560 
6925-6240 
7140.6565 
13'74:0320 
7602.6720 
7834.8000 
8070.4160 
8309.5280 
8552-1360 
8798.2240 
90478080}, 
9300.8850 

9557-4400 

9817-4960 

1008 1.0400 

10345-8560 

19618.6c80 

10892.6240 

Tr170.1200 

14313. 9toojl1451.1280 


56.5488 
59°734° 
63.0064 
66.3662 
69.8110 
73-3475 
76.9068 
80.6780 
84.4740 
38.3574 


1296 
1369 
444 
1521 
1600 
1681 
1764 
1849 
1936 
2025 
2116 
2209 
2304 
2401 
2500 
2601 
2704 
2809 
2916 


2827.4400 
2986.7000 
3150.3200 
3318.3100 
8499.5509 
3667.3800 
3848.3400 
403 3.9000 
4233.7000 
44.17.8700 
49.16.4000 
48 19.3000 
50206.5600 
5238.1800 
5454.1600 
5074-5100 
5896.4400 
6128.3000 
6361.7300 
6599-5420 
6340.1700 
7088.2300 
V3 B9ERZEO 
759++3800 
78.54.0000 
8117.9800 
8 386.3200 
865720300 
893 3.3200 
9217.54.00 
9593-3490 
TIDSSOES 
10086,.0200 
10386.9100 
10690.1700 
10997.7500 
11309.7600 
11626,1000 
11946,8000 
12271.8700 
12601.3000 
12932.32C0 
13273.2600 
13615.7800 
13962.6500 


1017.8784 
1075.3670 
1134.1176 
1194-5934 
12.56.6400 
1320.2574 
1385.44.56 
1452.2046 
1520:5344 
1590.4359 
1661.9064| 92.3280 
1734-9486] 96 3860 
1809.5616]100.5312 
1885.7545|104.7036 
1963 5000|109.0832 
2042. 5254/11 3.4902 
2123.7210/€ 17.9288) 
2206. .886|122.5660 
2290.22641127.2340 
3025|2375-3350]13 1.9908 
3136)2463.0144|136.8034 
3249|2551-7646]141.7646 
330412042,.08561146.7326 
3431/2733-9774|151-8576 
3600]2827.4400|1 57.0800 
3'2.1|2922.473.4|102.3596 
3844)3019.0776|107 7264 
3969|3117-2526/173 1406 
4096/32 16.9984)! 78.6664 
4225/33 18.3150)184.3508 
4350|3491.2024/199.0668 
44891352 5.6606]195.8700 
46241363 1.6896|201.7604 
4761137 39.2894/207.7 382 
4.00138 48.4600)213.803 4) 
5041/3905 9.2014 219.9556 
518414071.5136|/226.1952 
5 329/41%5.3906)232.5220 
5476|4300.8504 238.9360 
§625|4417-8750\245-4374 
5770\45 30.4.704125-2.0200 
59 914650.6366)/25 8.6464) 
608414778. 3730)205 4652 
6241], 901.68 1 4/272.3156 
6400)5026. 5600/279.2530 
6561|5 1 53-0094|286.2782 


14.13.7200|1130.9760| 848.2320 
1493-3500|1194.6800) 896.01CcO 
1575-1600\1260.1280| 945.0960 
1659.1550\1327.3240| 995.4930 
1745 .2'750|1396.2200|1047.1650 
183 3.6900|1466.9520]1 100.2140 
1924.17.00] 1539.3300|1154.5020 
2016.9500|1613.5600|1210.1700 
2116.8500/1689.4800|1267.110- 
2208.93 50|1707.1480|1325-3010 
2308.2000]1846.5600}1 384.9200 
2409.6500]1927.7200|1445.7Q00 
2513.2800|2010.6240]1507.9680 
2619-0900|2095 .2720/15 71.4540 
2727.0800|2 181.6940]1636.2480 
283 7-2550/2269.8040]1702.35 30 
2948.2200|2358.5 760/1768.9320 
3064.15 00)24.5 1.3200|1833.4900 
3180.865c}2544.6920|1908.5190 
3299-7 700|2639.8 160)1979.8620 
34.20.0850/2736.0680|205 2.0510 
3544-1150|2835.2920/2126.9690 
3669.5650/2935 6520 2201.7390 
3797+1900|3037.7520/2278.3140 
3927.0000)3 141.6000)|23 56.2000 
4.058.9900)3247.1920]2435-3940 
4193-1600/3354 5280|2515.8960 
4328.515013462.8120/2 597.1040 
44.66.6600/3573.3280|2679.9960 
4608.7 700/3687.0160|2765.2620 
4.75 1.6700/3801.3360\2851.0020 
4896.75 001391 7-4.090|2938.0500 
5044.0100|403 5.2080/3026.4060 
5193-4550|4154-7640|3 116.0730 
5345 -6850|4276.0680/3297.0510 
5.498.8900/4399-1120|3299-334° 
5654,8800145 23.9040/3 392-9280 
5813.0500|4650.4400|348%7.8300 
597 3-4000|47 78. 7200/3 584.0400 
6135.9350/4908.7480|368 1.0610 
6300.6500}5 040.5 200/3780.39c0 
(6466.1600|5 172.9280|3879.6960 
6636.6300}5 309.304.0/3981.9780 
6807.8900|5 446.3 120|4084.7340 
6981.3250|5585.0600}4188.79 5° 
7.156.955 015 725-56401429 11730 


1696.4640 

1792.0200 
1890.1920 
1990.9860 
2094.3300 
2200.4280 
2309.0040 
2420.3400 
2534-2200 
2650.7220 
2769.8400 
2891.5800 
3015.9360 
3142.9050 
3272.4960 
34.04.7060 
3537-8040 
3676.9800 
817.0380 
395987249 
4104.1020 
4.252.9380 
44.03.4780 
4.550.6280 
47.12.4000 
4870.7880 
5031.7920 
5194.2180 
5359-9920 
5530-5240 
5 702.0040 
5§876.1000 
6252.8120 
6232.1460 
64.14.1020 
6598.6680 
6785.8560 
6975-6600 
7168.0800 
7363.1220 
7560 7800 
7759-3920 
7963-956 
$169.4680 
§377-5900 
8588.3460 


678.5856 
680.8080 
756.0768 
796+3944 
837-7320 
880.1712 
923.6016 
968.1360 
10i3.6880 
1062.4498 
1107.9360 
1156.6320 
1206.3744 
(255.1632 
T308.9984 
1361.8824|1134.9020 
1415.145 6] (179.2880 
1470-7920|1225.6600 
1526.8152|1272.3460 
1583.8896/13 19.9080 
1641.6438]/1368.0340 
1701.1752|1417.6460 
175 1.3912|1467.8260 
1812.6312|1518.8760 
1884.9600|1570.8000 
1948.3 15 2/1623.5960 
2012.7 168|1677.2646 
2077.6872|1731.4010 
2144.1968]' 786.6640 
2212.2096|1843.5080 
2280.8016}1900.1680 
2350.4400|1958.7000 
2421.1248|2017.6040 
2492.8584|205 7.3820 
2565.0408|2138.0340 
2639.4672|2199.5560 
27 14.3424|2261.9520 
2790.2640|2325.2200 
2867.232012389.3600 
2945-2488|2454.3740 
3024.3126|2520.2600 
3103.7568|2586.4640 
3185.5824|2654.0520 
3267.7872/2723.1560 
335 1.0360|2792.5 300 
343 5-3834|2862.7820 


10e@5.3120 
104.7.6360 
Tog0.8470 


67241528 1.0296|293.3904 
688:,15410.6206!300.5900 
795015 541:78241307.8772 
7225}5674-5 150/315-2508 
7396|5808.8184/322.7120 
7599|5944-6926)3 30.2606 
7744/0082 .1376)3 37-8964 
7G2116221.1534|345.6196) 
8100|6361.7400)353.4300 
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BLOWING. 


TABLE I. of the Powers of Steam Engines working at the Rate of 5 lbs. Avoirdupoife upon every Circular Inch, or 6.3656 lb. 
upon every Square Inch of the Steam Pifton applicable to Blowing Machinery ; and the Areas and Diameters of Blowing 
Cylinders requilite to rai‘e Air of various Denfities from 14 1b. to 41bs. upon each Circular Inch, or from 1.g0lb. to 5.092 lbs. 
A\voirdupoife upon each Square Inch of the Air Receiver. 
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TABLE II. of the Powers of Steam Engines working at the Rate of 6 lbs. Avoirdupoife upon every Circular Inch, or 7-639 lt. 


_ and the Areas and Diameters of Blowing 
upon each Circular Inch, or from 1.g0 lb. to 5.092 lbs. 


upon every Square Inch of the Steam Pifton applicable to Blowing Machinery ; 
Cylinders requilite to raife Air of various Denfities from 13 1b. to 4lbs. 
Asvoirdupoife upon each Square Inch of the Air Receiver, 


Biaft a4 tb. per 
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| BLOWING, 


TABLE IIT. of thePowers of Steam Engines working at the Rate of 7lbs. Avoirdupoife upon every Circular Inch, or 8.91 Ibs. upon every 
Square Inch of the Steam Pifton, applicable to Blowing Maehinery ; and the Areas and Diameters of Blowing Cylinders requifite to raife 


Air of various Denfities from 14 1b. to 4lbs. upon each Circular Inch, or from 1 -90 lb. to 5.092 Ibs, Avoirdupoife upon each Square Inch of 
the Air Receiver. 
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BLOWING. 


TABLE IV. of thePowers of Steam Engines working at the Rate of 8lbs. Avoirdupoife, upon every Circular Inch, or 10.18 Ibs. upon every Square 
Inch of the Steam Pilton, applicable to Blowing Machinery ; and the Areas and Diameters of Blowing Cylinders requifite to raife Air of 


various Denfities from 131b. to 4]bs. upon each Circular Inch, or from 1.90 lb. to 5.092 lbs. Avoirdupoife upon each Square Inch of the Air 


Receiver. 
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Blaft 24 Ib: per 
Circular Inch, 
or 2.36 ]b. per 
Squaté Inch, 
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Blaft 24 Ib. per 

Circular Inch, 

or 3.18 Jb. per 
Square Inch. 
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Circular Inch, 
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TABLE V. of the Powers of Steam Engines working at the Rate of olbs. Avoirdupoife, upon every Circular Inch, or 11.451b. upon every Square Inch 
of the Steam Pifton applicable to Blowing Machinery ; and the Areas and Diameters of Blowing Cylinders requifite to raife Air of various Dene 
fities from 1$lb. to 4lbs. upon each Circular Inch, or from 1.golb. to 5.og2lbs. Avoirdupoife, upon each Square Inch of the Air Receiver. 
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Browne of a Flowsr, among Florif’s, an artificial pro- 

- eels in order to bring a flower to difplay itfelf with -greater 
perfection and beauty than it would arrive at in the natural 
way of blowing. The ufual method is thus: about Apmil, 
when the flower items begin to put forth, or /pind/e, as the 
gardeners call it, they place by each flower a itrait flick four 
teet long, and tie the {pindles to it as they fhoot. As foon 
as the fiower-buds appear, they leave only one of the largeit 
on each flower-item to bloffom. About ten days betore 
the flowers open themfelves, the round-podded kinds will 
begin to crack their hufks on one fide, when the careful 
gardener, with a fine needle, {plits or opens the hufk on the 
fide oppelite to the natural traction ; and about three or 
four days before the complete opening of the flower, cuts 
off with a pair of {ciflars the points on the top of the flower= 
pod, and iupplies the vacancies or openings on each fide of 
the hufk with two {mall pieces of velium or oil-cloth, flipped 
in between the flower-leaves and the infide of the hufk ; by 
fuch means, the bloffom will difplay its parts equally on all 
fides, and be ofa regular figure. Befides this care, when 
the bloflom begins to ihew its colours, they ufe to fhade it 
from the extreme heat of the fun with a trencher-like board, 
or other device of tke like nature, faftened to the ftick 
which fupports it ; for the flowers as well as fruits, grow 


larger in the fhade, and ripen and decay fooneft in the . 


fun. 

In Heraldry, a fleur de lys is faid to be blown, efpanoui, 
when its leaves are opened, fo that buds appear among 
the fleurons. The arms of the city of Florence are argent, 
a fleur de lys blown, gules. 

BiowinG-~/nake, in Zoology, a name given by the people 
of Virginia to a {pecies of ferpent much refembling the 
European viper, but confiderably larger, and very remark- 
able for its inflating and extending the furface of its head 
before it bites. Its wound is very fatal. 
ar OWN Rep, in the manufacture of porcelane. See 

ED. 

BLUBBER, in Phy/ology and Trade, the fat which in- 
velis a bodies of all large cetaceous fifh, ferving to furnith 
en oil. 

The blubber is properly the adeps of the animal : it lies 
immediately under the fkin, and over the mufcular fleth, 
In the porpoife, it is firm and full of fibres, and invelts the 
body about an inch thick, In the whale, its thicknefs is 
ordinarily fix inches; but about the under lip, it is-found 
two or three teet thick. The whole quantity yielded by one 
of thefe animals ordinarily amounts to forty or fifty, fome- 
.times to eighty or more hundred weight. Phil. 'T'ranf. N° 
77> p» 2275: 

The ufe of the blubber to the animal feems to be partly 
to poife the body, and render it equiponderant to the water; 
partly to keep off the water at fome diftance from the 
blood, the immediate contact whereof would be apt to 
ehill it; and partly alfo for the fame ufe that cloaths 
ferve us, to keep the fifh warm, by refleéting or reverbe- 
rating the hot fteams of the body, and fo redoubling the 
heat; fince all fat bodies are, by experience, found lefs 
fenfible of the impreffion of cold than lean ones. 

Its ufe in trade and manufactures is to furnifh train-oil, 
which it does by boiling down. Formerly this was per- 
formed afhore in the countries where the whales were caught; 
but of late the fifhers do not go afhore, they bring the blub- 
ber home, ftowed in cafks, and boil it down there. 

Bruseer-livers. The livers of cods, which having been 
barrelled, yield Spontaneoufly a confiderable quantity of oil, 
which being {kimmed off, the refidue are called blubbers 
livers, to be boiled down for more oil, 


Vor. 1V. 


BL. U. 

Brvazer, fea, a denomination given by our navigators to 
the urtica marina, or fea-neitle. Phil, Tranf. Ne 349. 

BLUDENTZ, in Geography. See Prunenrz. 

BLUE, one of the feven primitive colours’o’ the rays of 
light, into which they are divided, when refracted through a 
glafs prlm. See CoLours, and ReFracrion. 

Anciently blue was the fymbel of the fea; for which 
reafon, in the Circenfian games, the combatants who re- 
prefented the fea were clad in blue; and thofe who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves by any notable exploit at fea, were 
rewarded with a blue enfign. 

Mr, Boyle has given us the following method of making 
tranfparent blue, nearly equal to ultramarine. The principal 
ingredient of this beautiful colour is the cyazus, or blue 
corn-bottle flower, which abounds almolt in every corn-feld, 
and may eafily be had during four of the fummer months. 
It may be gathered by children about the verges of corn- 
fields, without doing any damage to the corn ‘This flower 
has two blues in it, one of a pale colourin the large outer 
leaves; and the other of a deeper blue, that lres in the 
middle of the ower. Both thele will do, being feparated 
from the buttons or cafes in which they grow; but the 
deep ‘blue leaves in the middle produce much the beit colour; 
this may be obferved by rubbing the leaves while they are 
frefh upon a picce of writing-paper, fo hard as to -exprefs 
the juice which will yield an excelient colour, that by the 
experience of two or three years has not ‘been found to 
fade. A fufficient quantity of thefe middle leaves being 
procured, let the juice be preffed from them; to which a 
little alum being added, will give a lafting tranfparent blue, 
{carcely uiferior in brightneis to ultramarine. It is very 
probable, that if the chives of thefe flowers were cured in 
the fame manner with faffron, they would produce a much 
greater body of colour, from which a tincture might be 
drawn with more eafe than when preffed frefh from the fieid, 

Mr. Boyle al{o recommends another fine blue, produced 
from the blue leaves of rue beaten in a {tone mortar witha 
wooden peftle, and then put in water for fourteen days or 
more, wafhing them every day until they are rotten. Thefe 
beaten up at lalt, water and all, until they become a pulp, 
and then dried in the fun, will make. a fine blue for 
fhading. 

Brive Afhes, Cendres bleues. See VerviTER. 

Buve bice, isa colour of good brightnefs, next to Pruf- 


fian blue; it is alfo a colour of a body, and flows well from 


the pencil. See Bice. 

Buus, in Dyeing. See Dyrinc, Invico, and Woap. 

Brive black. See Brack, 

Brus enamel, See Azure ENamEr. 

Brive, Flanders, is a colour feldom ufed but in land- 
f{eapes as being apt to tur green, The Irench ‘call it 
cendre verte, or green alles, 

Bive for painting or /laining gla/s. 

Buus Japan. See JAPANNING. 

Brive Jndigo. See InpviGo, 

Brive Litmus, or Lacmus. See Lirmvs. 

Buus, Painter's, is made differently according to the 
different kinds of ‘paintings. In limning, frefco, and mi- 
niature, they ufe indifferently ultramarine, blue ashes, and 
{malt ; thefe are the natural blues, excepting the laft, which 
is partly natural, partly artificial, See each under its propér 
head. In oil and miniature they ule indigo, blue bice, blue 
verditer, lapis armenus, {malt, and litmus, alfo a counterfeit 
ultramarine. Tnamellers and painters of glafs have blues 
peculiar to themfelves ; cach preparing them after his own 
manner. - See ENAme tine, Painting on Grass, and New- 
mann’s Chem, Works, by Dr. Lewis. 
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Brive, Prufian. See Prussre Acid. 

Buus, Saxon, afolution of indigo in fulphuric acid. ‘See 
Inpico. 

’ For an account of the proceffes for obtaining blue liquors 
from oak-duft and vitriol, from log wood and verdigrife, 
from log-wood and blue vitriol, from an effential oil and vo- 
latile {pirit; fee Dr. Lewis’s Commercium Philofophico- 
Technicum, ed. gto, ann. 1773, p- 382.407.4306. ‘ 

Buus, Stone, or Powder, ufed in wathing of linen, is 
the fame with {malt, cither in the lump or powdered. 

When the {malt is taken from the pot, it is thrown into 
a large veflel of cold water: this makes it more tractable 
and eafily powdered. Afterivards, when examined after 
cooling, it is found to be mixed with a greyifh matter re- 
fembling afhes, which they call efchel. This grey matter 
is feparated by wafhing, and then the blue ‘fwbftance is 
powdered and fifted through fine fieves, to bring it to 
what we call powder-blue. Phil. Tranf..N°396. See Co- 
BALT. 

_ Buuek, turnfo/, is a blue ufed in painting on wood, made 
of the feed of that plant. It is prepared by boilmg four 
ounces of turnfol in a pint and a half of water wherein, lime 
has been flacked. See Turnsov. 

Bive, u'tramarine. See Lazutite. 

There is'a blue fubftance, fomething like what Kentman 
mentions under the name of ceru/eum patavinum. It was 
difcovered in a peat-mofs in Scotland. ‘This earth is at frit 
of a white colour, and only: grows blue by being exofed to 
theair. It has alfo fome refemblance to-what Mr. de Cofta 
in his Nat. Hik. of Foff. p. 103. calls ochria friabilis cerulea. 
It is deferibed very minutely by Mr. Douglas, who gives 
an account of his various experiments upon it, and recom- 
sends it as a cheap paint in gum water, particularly as it is 
levigated and prepared by nature. ‘See Phil. Tranf. vol. lviii. 
NO27.an.1768.. 

Many fimilar fpecimens of blue earth have béen difco- 
vered in England and Ireland, and feveral parts of the con-~ 
tinent. | 

Buue-dall, a name given in fome countries to the Cone- 
“Wear. 

Buive-betile, in Botany. See CENTAUREA. 

Buive-Cap, in Ichthyology. See BLew-Cap. , 
_ Brus Jcha, the common appellation, among the Derby- 
fhire miners, of FLuor-Spar. 

Bive Mantle Purfaivant of Arms. ‘This officer is by 

atent a member of the corporation of heralds. Sir Henry 
Spelman conjeGtures, that the title was taken from the co- 
Jour of the mantle of the French kings. “This office is faid 
to have been inftituted by Henry V., and probably might be 
coeval with that of Garter, and ere&ted with reference to 
that order; but although the catalogues place John Wrex- 
worth and others by. this title under the reign of Henry V.; 
Anthony Wood aferibes the creation of this office to 
Henry VI., in whofe 26th year BSlzementle Purfuivant 
waited on Bruges, Garter king of arms, into France, and 
alfo on the bitkop of Chichelter and others, ambaffadors 
thither. Previous to that date there are not any entries on 
record relating to this Officer; but from thence to the pre- 
fent time the fucceflion hath been carried on without any in- 
terruption. ; 


Buus Nuns, filles blues, thofe of the order of the An-° 


munciation. 
BLUEFIELD’s Bay, in Geography, a bay in the ifland 
“ef Jamaica, lying $.E. of Savannali-la~Mar, and having good 
anchorage for large veffels. N. lat. 18° ro’ 30%. W. long. 
Qo 
g . 
Buverisup’s, or Blew/field’s Bay, a bayon the weftern 
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coat of Nicarazua, in New Spaim, inte which a river of 
the fame numeis difeharged. N. lat. 12°40. W-.long. 83%. 

BLUENHILL, a townfhip of America, in Hancock 
county and diftri€t of Maine, on the welt fide of Union 
river, 344 miles N-E. of Bolten, and 13 E, of Penobfeots 
having 274 inhabitants. 

Buivuenrie Bay, a bay of America, formed by Nafkeag 
point on the weft, and Mount Deiart ifland on the eait, and 
extending northerly to a mountain on the ealt of Penobfcot 
river, which, from its appearance at fea, is called “ Blue 
hill”? Union river difcharges itfelf into this bay. 

Bive Sills, a range of mountains in New England, ‘the 
firft ridge of which in New Hampfhire -paffes through Ro- 
chefter, Barrington, and Nottingham. 

Bive Afountains, are mounteius of America, m Nor- 
thampton county, and ftate of Pennfylvania, extending from 
S.W. to NE. and through a fmall interval acrols the Dela- 
ware.—Alfo, a range of mountains, which run from S:E. 
to N.W. through Surry county, in the iflaud of Jamaica. 
Blue mountain peak “isdaid to rife-7431 feet above the level 
of the fea ; andthe precipices are interfperfed with beauti- 
ful favannals.—Alfo a mountain in Kufha, part of the Al- 
tay mountains. See Sinnara SopKa. ‘ 

Buive Ridge, or “South Mountain, “is the fir ridge of 
the “Alleghany ‘mountains ‘in PennfylWania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, diitant from 130 to 200 miles trom the fea, 
avd, meafured “from7its bafe, about '4*oo' feet High. Le- 
tween this add the north mountain is a large tertile “vale. 
The Paflage of the Potowmack river through this ridgeas 
one of the moft ftupendous icenesin-nature. ‘See Anvec- 
HANY Mountsins, and PoTtowMack Niver. 

Buve Lick), he on the main brane) of the Licking river 
in Kertucky, and are’ fituated-about’8 “miles wefteily from 
the Upper Bine Licks. Poth of them areon the’ Ni Es fide of 
the river; and thelatteris about ‘5 miles N-E of Millers. 

Brive Spring, lics between Big Barren and Little Barren 
river, fouthern branches of Green river, in Mercer's county, 
‘Kentucky, ‘about’22: niles fouth-weiterly from Sulphur 
fpring, and :3 fouth of Craig’s fort, onthe north fide of 
Green river. 

Brive Stone Creek, a {mall wweftern branch of the Great 
Kanhaway. 

Buve-water river, a river of America, that tifesamong 
the fouthern branches of Duck river, and empties ito 


“the Teneffee. It is {eended by boats. 


BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body 
blue, depending.on {uch a fize and texture of che parts that 
compofe the furface of a body, as difpofe them to reflect 
the blue or azure rays of light, and thofe only, tothe eye. 

With refpect to the blueneis'of the fky, M.de la Hire, 
after Leonardo da Vinci, obferves, that anv black body 
vi-wed through a thin-white one, gives the fenfationiof blue 5 
and this he affigns as the reafon ‘of the blueneisvof theudky, 
the immenfe depth of which-being wholly devoid sof light, 
is viewed through the air ilhiminated and*witened by the 
fun. For the fame reafon, he: adds, it is that foot mixed 
with white makes a blue ; for whitebedies, being always a 
little tranfparent, and’ mixing themfelves: with a-black: be~ 
hind, give 1be perception of blue. From the fame principle 
he accounts for the bluenefs ofthe veins onthe furface of 


‘the fin, though the blood they are filled with be a deep 


red; for red he obferves, unlefs viewed in a ‘clear, itrong 
light, appears a dark brown, bordering on: black» being 
then in a kind of obfcurity in the -veins, it mutt have the 
eiteét of a black 3 and this, viewed through the membrane 
of the vein and the white {kin,. will produce the perception 
of blyenets, ; 

In 
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In.the fame way did many of the early writers account 
for the phenomenon of a blue fky; fuch as Fromondus, 
Fuaccius, Otto Guericke, and many others: their opi- 
sion long prevailed, and has been adopted by fome in mare 
modern times, efpecially by Wolfius and Mufchentroek. 
Bur in the explanation of this phenomenon, fir Tlaac New- 
ten obferves that all the vapours, when they begin to con- 
denfe and coale{ce into natural particles, hecome firlt of fuch 
a bignefs as to refle€t the azure rays. before they can conitt- 
tute clouds of any other colour. This, therefore, being the 
firit colour which they begin to reflect, mult ke that of the 
fineft_and molt tranfparent fkies, in which the vapours are 
not arrived to a groffiefs fufficient to reflect othier colours, 

M. Bouguer, without having recourfe to the vapours 
Gifafed through the atmofphere, in order to account for 
the refleGtion of the blue-making rays, aferibes it to the 
conftitution of the air itfelf, whereby thefe fainter-coloured 
rays are incapable of making their way through any confi- 
derable tra&t of it. And he accounts for thofe blue fha- 
dews, which were firft obferved by M, Buffon in the 
year 1742, by the aérial colour of the atmofphere, which 
enlightens thefe fhadows, and in which the blue rays 
prevail; whilft the red rays are not reflected fo focn, 
but pais on to the remoter regions of the atmofphere. The 
abbé Mazeas, ina Memoir of the fociety of Berlin, for the 
year 1752, accounts for the phenomenon of blue fhadows by 
the diminution of ight; having obferved that, of two fha- 
dows which were caft upon a white wall from an opaque 
body illuminated by the moon, and by a candle at the fame 
time, that which was enlightened by the'candle was reddifh, 
and that which was’ enlightened by the moon was blue, 
However, the true caufe of this appearance feems to be that 
affigned by M. Bouguer, which agrees with the folution 

iven of it about the fame time by Mr. Melville. But 
inftead. of attributing the different colours of the clouds, 
as fir Ifaac Newton does, to the different fize of thofe 
gicbules into which the vapours are condenfed; Mr. Mel- 
ville fuppofes, that the clouds only refleét and tranfmit 
the fun’s light; and that according to their different 
altitudes, they may affume all the variety of colours at 
fun rifing and fetting, by barely refleQing the fun’s inci- 
dent Jight, as they receive it through a fhorter or longer 
traét of air: and the change produced in the fun’s rays 
by the quantity of air through which they pafs, from 
white to yellow, from yellow to orange, and laftly to 
red, may be underftcod agreeably to this hypothefis, by 
applying to the atmefphere what fir Ifaac Newton fays 
concerning the colour of tranfparent liquors in general, and 
that. of the infufion of Jignym nephriticum in particular. 
Edinb. Ef. vol. ii. p.75. Bouguer 'Tyaité d’Optique, 
p- 368. Newton’s Optics, p.228; or Prieftley’s Hift. 
of Vifion, &c. p.4356—449 


BLUFF-HeEap, or Bhuift-healed, in the Sea- Language, is, 


when a fhip has but a {mail rake forward on, being built 
with her ftem too ftraight up. 

Blufi-headed fhips are oppofed to thofe that are. fharp- 
headed. They are fhorter, lefs mafted, and fail cheaper. 

BLUING or Iron, a method of beautifying that 
metal fometimes pratifed; as for mourning buckles, 
{words, or the like. The manner is thus:-take a piece 
of grind-flone, and wihet-ftone, and rub hard on the 
work to take off the black fcurf from it; then heat it 
in the fire, and as it grows hot, the colour changes by 
degrees, coming firft to a light, then to a dark gold co- 
lour,. ana laftly to a blue. Sometimes they grind alfo 
indigo and fallad-oil together, and rub the mixture on the 
work with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it 
to cog] of itfelf. 
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Among feulptors we alfo find-mention of bluing 
figure of bronze, by which is meant the heating of it, 
to prepare it for the application of gold leaf, becaufe of 
the blaifh caft it acquires in the operation. 

BLUM, Joacnim Cueistian, in Riography, an efteemed 
German poet, was born at Rathenau, in 1739, and received 
_the early part of his education in his father’s houfe, from’a 
lady, who was the governefs of his fifters. At the age 
of eleven years he loft his father, and became mafter of 
a library, of which he availed himfelf to great advantage. 
During his refidence with his mother and fitters, he hited 
himfelf- with. playing hymns on the harpfichord, and with 
reading moral authors, and reciting orations, which he, did 
in a manner fo afle€ting as to caufe his hearers to fhed 
tears. His mother concluded, that he had an inclination 
to become a clergyman, and with this view placed him, in 
.1754, at a {chool in Brandenburg, where he manifefted by 
his courfe of reading, and alfo by his performances, a 
{trong turn for poetry. In 1757, he removed to the 
gymnafium at Berlin; and giving up all thoughts of the 
_minifterial office, he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of phi- 
-lofophy and the belles lettres, indulging himfelf occafionally 
in his favourite purfuit. From Berlin he proceeded, in 

_1759, to Frankfort on the Oder, where he ftudied for 
fome time under Baumgarten, for whom he profeffed the 
highe® refpe& ; but when this city fell into the hands 
of the Ruffians, he retired to the houfe of his mother; 
and_as his health was in an infirm and declining ftate, in 
confequence of an accident which had almoft proved fatal 
to him in his youth, he determined to continue with his 
-mother, and to devote the remainder of his days to the 
mufes in his native place. Here he clofed his life, Ay- 
guft 28, 1790. His poetical works were ‘* Lyric Poems,’? 
and ‘* [dylls,’? publifhed at various periods after the year 
1765. A dramatic piece, in praife of his native town, 
entitled ‘¢ Rattenau_ deliyered,’? was often reprefented at 
Berlin with applaufe, but forbidden in compliance with 
the requeft of the Swedifh ambaffador. Blum’s poetry is 
faid to be charaéterized by foftnefs, fimplicity, and currect- 
nefs, and he ranks among the belt poets of Germany. He 
alfo publifhed fome volumes under the title of ‘ Walks 3? 
two volumes of ‘* Orations ;”? and a colleétion of ** German 
Proverbs.”” His works. in general were much read, and ap- 
proyed by perfons of the firft diftinGion. The late king of 
Pruffia,. Frederick William, honoured him witha very pare 
ticular token of favour. As Blum’s health required his re- 
fidence in the country, he purchafed, in 1787, a {mall eftare, 
upon which was a manfion in a very ruinous cendition ; bnt 
having in the purchafe exhaufted almoft the whole of his pros 
perty; he could not repair his houfe without affiftance ; and, 
therefore he addrefied a poetical epiftle to the king, in which 
he introduced the following lines : 
“ O aid thy poet, gracious prince, 
And free his breaft from care ; 
All that he afks is competence 
His mantion to repair, p 
Thofe mould’ring walls, which long have ftood 
Offenfive to the eyes, , 
A temple then to gratitude, 
Shall renovated rife. 
His groves, near yonder wand’ring ftreamy 
Whofe banks with reeds are crown’d, a 


Thus confecrated groves fhall feem, 
And fhade the hallow’d ground.” 
With this addrefs his majefly was fo much pleafed, that he 
ordered for him 2000 rix dollars. Blum expreffed his grati- 
tude in a fecond epiftle, to which the king returned his belt 
402 withesa 
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“wifhes. Befides the Greek and Latin, he well underftood 
the Trench, Italian, and Englifh languages ;- and he had 
ftudied with great attention the hiftory of the Chriftian 
church. Gen- Biog. 

BLUMBERG, in Geography, a {mall town of Germany, 
in the landgravate of Baar. 

BLUMENAU, a bailiwick of Germany, in the princi- 

ality of Calenberg, feated on the Leine. 

BLUMENFELD, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Swabia, and commandery of Minau, feated on the river 
Ach; 8 miles N.N.E. of Schaffhaufen. 

BLUMENSTRAST, J. Deopatus, im Biography, 
took his degree of doctor in Medicine in Leyden. Return- 
ing thence to Ruflia, his native country, he was foon dif- 
tinguifhed by the emperor, who made him archiator, or 
principal phyfician to his court. He had alfo the honour 
of being appointed the firft prefident of the Royal Academy 
ef Sciences at Peterfburg, which had been inftituted, 
Haller fays, by his exertions. He died at Mofcow at an 
‘advanced age, in April 1755, leaving only one publication, 
~which. was firit printed in the year 1700, 4to. ‘* Medicus 
Caftrenfis Exercitui Mofcovitarum.” Haller Bib. Med. 
Pra&. Eloy. Dict. Hift. . 

BLUMENTHAL, in Geography, a bailiwick of Ger- 
many, in the duchy of Bremen. 

BLUMLIS Atp, a majeftic eminence of the Alps, in 
the canton of Bern, in Swifferland, terminating the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, and having at its feet a large glacier, 
~which itretches towards the valley of Gafter. The Blumlis 
Alp, and alfo the feet of the Alpfchelenhorn, are covered 
with black fchrttus; but the granite is not apparent, except 
at a confiderable height. The fides of the Blumlis Alp, 
bordering the glacier, are black flate, in which have been 
found feveral blemnites, and a fragment of a Cornu Am- 
monis, a foot in diameter. 

BLUNDERBUSS, in the Military Art, a fhort fort of 
fre arm, witha large bore contrived to carry a number of 
woufket or piftol bullets at once. The blunderbufs is pro- 
per to do execution in a crowd, or to make good a narrow 
paflage, asthe door of a houfe, ftair cafe, or the like. 

BLUNT, in Fencing. 'To fight with blunts, is to exer- 
sife or parade with weapons without points or edges. 

BLUNTING the angles of a battalion, in the Military 
rt, fignifies to retrench the four corners, and turn the 

' fquare into an o¢tagon. This is done in order to give an 
epportunity for prefenting the pikes, or firing on all fides, 
and was a military evolution formerly much in ufe,. but now 

» difufed. 

BLUSHING,,a fuffufion or rednefs of the eheeks, ex- 
sited by a fenfe of fhame, on account of confcioufnefs of fome 
failure or imperfection. See Encuymoma. 

Blufhing is fuppofed to be produced from a kind of con- 
fent or fympathy. between feveral parts of the body, oc- 
safioned by the fame nerve being extended to them all. 
Thus the fifth pair of nerves being branched from the 
brain to the eye, ear, mufcles of rhe lips, cheeks, palate, 
tongue, and nofe; a thing feen or heard, that is fhameful, 
affeéts the cheeks with blufhes, driving the blood into. the 
minute veffels thereof; at the fame time that it affe@s the 
eye and ear. For the fame reafon it is, as Dr. Derham 
ebierves, that a favoury thing feen or fimelt, affects the 
glands and parts of the mouth; if a thing heard be pleafing, 
it affects the mufcles of the face with laughter ;- if melan- 
choly, it exerts itfelf on the glands of the eyes, and occa- 
fions weeping, &e. And to the fame caufe. Dr. Willis 
afcribes the pleafure of kiffing. 

BLUSTERING weather is that where the wind blows 
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with various degrees of ftrength, attended with a dark fy, 
rain, fuow, &c. 

BLUTEAU, Don Rarwaen, in Biography, a religious 
theatine, was born of French parents in London in 1638. 
After having diftinguifhed himfelf in facred and profane 
literature, he vifited Portugal and acquired fuch knowledge 
of the language as to be able to preach in it with applaufe. 
From Portugal he returned to Paris, and was for fome time 
preacher to Henrietta-Maria, queen of England. Upon 
revifiting Portugal, he obtained an office in the inquifition, 
and became member of the Royal Academy of Hiftory. 
Of his works, the moft efteemed is “‘ A Portuguefe and 
Latin DiGtionary,” in 8 vols. fol. Coimbra 171z—1721, to 
which he added a Supplement in 2 vols. fol. Lifbon, 1727, 
1728. He died at Lifbon in 1734, at the advanced age of 
96. Moreri. 

BLUTFINK, in Ornithology, one of the fynonymous 
names of Joxia pyrrhula, the common bulfinch. Frifch. 
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BLYSOOG, in Geography, a river of South Wales, 
which runs into the Tivy, about 3 miles S.S.E. of Car- 
digan. 

BLYTH, in Geography, a {mall market town of Notting=- 
hamfhire, in England, has been the feat of a caftle and a 
priory ; but thefe buildings with their endowments and pri- 
vileges, being entirely demolifhed at the diffelution, the 
town alfo funk in the general wreck, and has never fince 
been renovated. The whole parifh confifts now only of 
157 houfes, with 589 inhahitants. Here are a {mall market 
on Wednefdays, and two annual fairs. The church isa 
large handfome ftru€ture, and contains feyeral ancient 
monuments. Some of the Creffy family built an- hofpital 
here, which bears the name of Blyth-fpittle. 

BurtH, or South Blyth, a {mall fea-port town of Northum- 
berland, in England, is a placethat has obtained its fole con 
fequence fince the reftoration ; for, previous to that period, 
here were fearcely any houfes.. In the year 1728, its trade 
had fo much increafed that above 200 veffels were entered in 
the cuftom houfe books as failing from this port. It is con=. 
fidered as a creek to the port of Newcaftle, and its principal 
trade is in coals. Blyth is 14 miles N.E. of Newcattle, 
and 288 miles N. of London. The townfhip contains 
183 houfes, and 1170 inhabitants, of whom 234 are em- 
ployed in trade. Here is a {mall market on Saturdays. 
About three miles fouth of Blyth is Seaton Delaval, a feat 
belonging to lord Delaval, whofe grandfather, fir Francis 
Blake Delaval, was an able admiral in the beginning of the 
Taft century. He was often projecting fome improvements 
in the ports near his feat, and after furmounting great difficul- 
ties, eonftruéted one upon a new plan, which now bears his 
name. 

BMI, in Mufic. See Gamur. 

BOA, in Zoology, a genus of the Serpent race diftin- 
guifhed by having plates, or undivided feuta, both on the 
belly and beneath the tail; the latter of which, unlike the 
crotali, does not terminate in a rattle. 

Such is the Linnzan charaGter of this genus, the fpecies 
of which are not very numerous. Gmelin enumerates the 
followiug kinds in the Syftema Nature ; contortrix, caninas 
hipnale, conftriftor, cenehris, ophryas, enydris, murina, 
{cytale, and hortulana. But in addition to thefe we are 
to mention a few other fpecies defcribed by Dr. Patrick 
Roffel ina recent publication on the ferpents of India, 
with the obfervations of Dr. Shaw upon the newly dif- 
covered kinds, and feveral others lately fpoken of by con- 
tinental writers. : 

Dr. Ruffel in the work above cited, has four new Bs 2 
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of boa, called, in the Indian language, bungarum pamah, 
padain cootoo, geedi paragoodo, or in the young tate cobra 
monil, and the horaltz pam. Thefe are the fpecies, fafciata, 
viperina, lineata, and horatta of Dr, Shaw’s zoology. Dr. 
Shaw has likewife increafed the number of the box by the 
addition of a fifth {pecies, crotalus mutus of Linnzus, which 
he is induced to remove from the crotali to this genus, 
becaufe it is not furnifhed with a genuine rattle like the reft 
of that tribe. 

But the French writers of the prefent day have regarded 
the arrangement of the Swedifh naturalift in the amphibious 
clafs of animals with much lefs indulgence, their alterations 
tending to little lefs than the fubverfion of his fyftem. The 
boa genus, as eftablifhed by Linneus, is obvioufly defective, in 
one point at leaft, where nature had herfelf prefcribed thofe 
charaéters which ought not to have efcaped the difctimina- 
tion of the naturalift. Nothing, we muft admit, can be more 
improper, if it could have been avoided, than to include in the 

’ fame natural family both the venomous and inoffenfive kinds 
of ferpents; or, in other words, to unite, under one head, 
thofe which, having fangs for the conveyance of poifon into 
the wound inflifted with their bite, are highly dangerous, 
and fuch as have no fangs for this purpofe, and are there- 
fore comparatively harmlefs. The firft innovation upon the 
Linnean genera was made by Lacepede, whofe method 
has been followed by others; and laflly, by Latreille, with 
fome improvements, in his Natural Hiltory of Reptiles. 

Latreille retains among his boe thofe only of the Linnean 
fpecies which have no venomous fangs; for the reception of 
the remainder he eftablifhes the new genus ScyTALE. 
This genus forms an intermediate link between the two 
Linnzan genera boa, and crotalus; having, in common with 
both, the abdominal plates, and either plates alone, or plates 
and fcales beneath the taili; the poifonous fangs removing 
them from the box, and the naked tail from the crotali, or 
fnakes tl at have a rattle at the extremity of that part. The 
boz of Latreille contain the following fpecies: /e boa devin 
(conftri€tor, Linn.), Je boa géant (a {pecies hitherto con- 
founded with the former,) / oa bojobt (boa canina, Linn. 
and Lacepede), /e boa hipnale (hipnale, Linn.), /e boa cenchris 
(cenchris, Linn.), /e boa enhydre (enydris, Linn.), le boa 


ophrie (ophrias, Linn,), /e boa fcytale ({cytale, Gmel. Scheu-- 


cher), /e 60a brodé (hortulana, Linn.), /e-boa rativore (Seba, 
v.2. pl. 29. 1.), and fe boa turc, a native of the Grecian 
iflands, defcribed by Olivier in his.“* Voyage dans l’ Empire 
Ottoman.”’—Thus the Linnzan boa contaririx, a. poifonous 
fpecies, /e fcytale a groin of this writer, is removed from 
among the boz to the genus Scytace, together with ano- 
ther {pecies not before deferibed, /e /cytale a -tete plate, and 
the four new fpecies mentioned by Dr. Ruflel belong un- 
queftionably to the fame genus, being all of the venomous 
kind. We have, therefore, fix fpecies of the ScyraLe 
eonfounded with the natural family of boa. ; 
The bow, taken colle@tively, exceed in magnitude all the 
other tribe of ferpents. The powers of certain fpecies, 
like their ftature, are prodigious, ‘Thefe enormous kinds 
are principally the inabitants of the burning regions: of 
Africa, whofe fame, in this refpect, was celebrated in ages 
of remote antiquity, Hiftory fpeaks of thefe tremendous 
ferpents in terms that fagger credibility ; but travellers of our 
own times, who have had the opportunity of obferving thefe 
creatures in their native haunts, and whofe relations deferve 
every rational degree of credit, afford fo much collateral 
evidence, that we are not allowed to reject the authority of 
the ancients in many of the moft material points. “When 
Valerius Maximus relates, upon the authority of Livy, 
the contelt between an army of Romans under Attilius 


Regulus, and an enormous fnake, that difputed with them; 
for a confiderable time, the paflage acrofs the river Bagdara 
in Africa, and was at laft only overcome, after killing many 
of the foldiers, by means of the battering machines employed 
in attacking fortrefles, we are inclined to fufpect the whole 
as fabulous. - If, however, we reflect at the fame time upon 
the fize and power of this monfter, the fin of which, when 
taken off, was r20 feet in length, we need not be aftonifhed 
at the refiltance it was capable of making. Something mutt 
be allowed on this occafion for the luxuriance of funcy, or 
the fiGions of the battle between the Phcenicians, and the 
facred fnake of Mars, would almoft fhrink from compari‘oas 
with this furprifing adventure. 

Ile volubilibus {quamofos nexibus orbes 

Torquet, et immenfos faltu finuatur in arcus2= - 

Ac media plus parte leves erectus in auras 

Defpicit omne nemus = 


Nec mora: Phcenicas (five illi tela parabant, 

Sive fugam ; five ipfe timor prohibebat utrumque ) > 

Occupat; hos morfu, longis complezibus illos ; 

Hos necat afflatos funetti tabe veneni. Ovid. 

The ferpent mentioned by Livy is believed to have been a 

overgrown creature of the bea genus, the con/fxidor- of Lin~ 
nzus ; a kind which, from the fuperiority of its fize, is em- 
phatically denominated the « King of Serpents. ‘This 
{pecies, of which we fhall {peak more largely in another 
place (vide Consraictor), is found occationally in Africa, 
India, and South America, from 20 to 39. feet in lengthy 
and even more; and of:a {trength fo great, as to be able to 
deftroy moft: of the. larger animals by the violence of its 
preflure only. “We have feen the {kins of this particular 
fpecies almott 20 feet in length, and of a bulk proportionate. 
Among the articles of Natural Hiitory, collected in South 
America for the National Mufeum at Paris, but intercepted, 


‘and fold in this country, there were feveral fpecimens 5 


dried {kins of this-kind are alfo preferved in the Britihh and 
Leverian mufeums, and in moft of the public mufeums on the 
continent, which at once remove every unreafonable degree 
of fufpicion as to the aétual exiftence of fuch.a monitrous 
kind of ferpent. 

If, therefore, according to the ideas of latter writers, the 
true bow are deftitute of poifonous fangs, nature has more 
than amply fupplied the deficiency-by the pewers they are 
endowed with for the deftru@tion of their prey. The 
elephant; the rhinaceros, the hippopotamus, and the lion, 
are the only animals that-can refiit them with fuccefs. The 
flag, the leopard, and even the buffalo, entangled once within 
the coils of the body of the boa, muft fallen eafy victim to its 
voracity. The box are, among ferpents, whatthe elephantand 
the lion areamong quadrupeds: like the elephant, they furpais 
the reft of the ferpent race by their fize 5 and, like the hon, 
excel them in their addrefs, their courage, and their force. 
They feldom attack their prey by artifice, decoying their 
unwary adverfary, and, by a wound as fudden‘as infenfible 
paralyzing its efforts with the deadly torpor of their poilon. 
Confident in their powers, they attack them openly ; oppoie 
their ftrength to the refiftance of their enemy with ardent 
intrepidity ; and when they conquer, it is by: the manifett 
fuperiority of bodily vigour over that of their opponent.— 
It thould be obferved, that-thefe traits of chara¢ler relate 
only to the largelt of the boa genus, of which no more than 
two fpecies are. correctly alcertained, although there is, 
yeafon to believe the number mult be greater.. Much con- 
fufion prevails among travellers who have. defcribed thefe 
ferpents: they have entered largely into the prodigies of 
theirhiltory, without paying any due regard to the defcrip- 
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tion of the animals themfelves, a circumffance that thas 
hitkerto involved this matter in obfcurity, and leaves us in 
confiderable doubt as to the real number of diftiné& {pecies 
already difcovered, and mentioned by thofe travellers. See 
‘Consreicro:, &e, 

BOACR A, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy, on 
the Aurelian way, in the route from Rome to Arclito, 
throngh Etruria and the Maritime Alps. Anton. Itin. 

BOAD, in Geography, a town and fort of Hindooftan, in 
the country of Orifla, near the Mahanuddyviver ; 55 miles 
S. E of Sumpulpour, and 1co weft of Cattack, N. lat. 
20° 40’. Ev long. 84°10’. 

B ‘ADICEA, Bovpicra (Tacitus), or Bunpuica 
{as fhe is called by Dion), in Ancient Britifh Hiffory, a 
jueen of the Iceni, celebrated for her misfortunes, and for 
ner formidable, though’ unfuccefsful, refiftance to the Roman 
power in Britain, ‘ 

Atthetimewhen the revolt, of which Boadicea was the prin- 
c'pal mover, took place, the fouthern part of the ifland had 
tranquilly fubmitted to the government of the Cafars. Al- 
though fearcely 18 years had elajfed fince the invafion of 
Claudius, Britain was already confidered an important ac- 
quifition. Several flourifhing colonies were founded ; tu- 
merous fettlers flocked from the more difant provinces of 
the empire, and the only expedition which employed the 
legions, was that undertaken-againft the fequeftered ifland 
ef Mona, the principal remaining feat of Druidical fuper- 
fiition. But amidf this feeming fecurity, the oppredfion 
exercifed by individuals excited indignation among the 
natives. The procurator, Catus Decianus, who, in the 
abfence of the propretor, poflefled:the exclufive adminif- 
tration of government, behaved with the molt infufferable 
tyranny; and, according to the confeffion of Tacitus him- 
felf, the great men of the nation were treated as flaye3, and 
deprived injurioufly of their eftates by this upRart governor. 
The fear, however, of incurring the imperial refentment, 
reftrammed them from exprefling their diffatisfaction other- 
wife than by murmurs, till the deceafe of Prafutagus, king 
ef the Iceni, brought matters to a crifis. This monarch, 
by his attachment to the party of the invaders, had merited 
the title of friend and ally of the Roman people, and by 
his laft will, had bequeathed his eftates as a joint inheritance 
between the emperor Nero and-his two danghters. His 
policy, if intended as fuch, failed of the defired effect. The 
procurator, under pretence of carrying the teftament into 
execution, feized on allthe poffeffions of Prafutagus with- 
‘out exception; and as Boadicea dared to murmur againft 
fuch flagrant injuftice, he actually caufed herfelf to be pub- 
licly feourged as a flave, and the chaftity of her daughters 
to be violated by his officers 

Such outrages wee beyond fufferance. The Iceni to a 
man rofe up in arms, headed by Boadicea in perfon, who toa 
maiculine {pirit joined a gift of natural eloguence calculated 
to inflame the paflions of a barbarous multitude. ‘I he 
Trinobantes, and.other neighbowring nations, alike incenfed 
at the extortions of the procurator, followed the example, 
and an army of 120,coo iflanders being rapidly formed, 
marched directly againit Camalodunum, (fuppofed to haye 
been Maldon,) the nearelt Roman colony Avs Decianus 
could only {pare a few foldiers to affift the inhabitants in its 
defence, the place was almoft inftantly ftormed, and, with 
a temple lately ereéted to the divinity of Claudius Czfar, 
reduced to afhes, all within it being previoufly maffacred. 
The ninth legion, which had ventured to take the field 
againit the infurgents, was next attacked and defeated. 
“The infantry were almoft totally deftroyed. . The com- 
-mander, Petilius Cerealis, at the head of hig cavalry, with 
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difficul:y regained his camp, where he carefully intrenched 
himfelf; while Catus Dectanus, terrified at the confequences 
of his infamous conduét, made his efcape into Gaul, eovered 
with univerfal odium, ? 

After fuch a feries of ill-fortune, the only hope of the 
Romans remained vefted in the proprxtor Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, at this time occupied im exterminating the Druids of 
Mona. On receiving news of the progrefs made by Boadi- 
cea, he immediately marched, though by a dangerons route, 
and through the midft of an hoftile country, to Augutta 
(London), already a confiderable place, though noi yet 
dignified with the name ot a colony. As he judged this 
poft untenable, he retired to unite his {cattered forces, ac- 
companied by fuch of the inhabitants as chefe to follow his 
fortunes; but the women and children, the ola and infirm, 
who were left behind, without any other protection than, 
their fex, their age, or their fituation afforded, were indif- 
eriminately facrificed to the fury of the Britons. Werula- 
mium, another colony, fhared the fame fate. All foreigners 
were every where put to the fword, and the cruelties, faid 
by Dion to have been exercifed upon fome of the fufferers, 
are fhocking beyond defcription. 

The rebell‘on had now attained it: utmoft height. Three 
Roman Ilations laid in afhes, and the blood protufely poured 
of 7,000 of her perfecutors, had amply revenged the wrongs 
of Boadicea. The whole eaftern part of the ifland was in 
poffeffion of her par\izans, and her forces in arms had in- 
creafed to the amazing number of 23¢,060, when Suet snius, 
having taken every meafure prudence could fuggelt in his 


circumftances, prepared to check this terrent in its courfe. 


The propreter, although accufed, and perhaps with juftice, 
of pride and exceffive cruelty, yet poffefled the moft fplendid 
military talents, During the laft reign he had fignalifed 
himfelf, when commander in Africa, by a complete victory 
over the rebellious Mauritanians. Nero rewarded his bravery 
by naming him to the government of Britain. The late re- 
duGtion of Mona had increafed his celebrity; and he appears 
to have been the only general then in the empire, Corbulo 
probably excepted, equal to the tafk of reducing the infur- 
seGiicn raifed by Boadicea. His fituation was, however, ex- 
tremely critical. It was in vain that he difpatched inftruce 
tions to Penius Pofhumus, who commanded the fecond le- 
sion, to march to his affiftance. _Penius,in confequence of 
fome difference with his general, or a€tua ed by a fecret 
jealoufy, retufed to move, in direét difobedience to orders. 
‘Thus Suetonius faw his whole force reduced to the four- 
teenth legion, Gemina, and the Vexillarii of the twentieth, 
which, added toa few auxiliary cohorts, only amounted to 
about 10,000 men. With his army, fmall as it was, he de- 
termined on hazarding abattle, and therefore waited the ap- 
proach of the Britons on a narrow {pot of ground, opening 
in his frent into an extenfive plain, while his rear was pro- 
teéted by athick wood. According to the ufual difpofition 
obferved by the Roman armies, the legionaries were {tationed 
inthe centre, flanked by the light armed and auxiliary co- 
horts; the wings being compofed of cavalry. Suetonius did 
not tarry long in expeation of the enemy. ihe Britons 
foon appeared, covering the plain in immenfe numbers, 
Their wives and children, who had accompanied them to be- 
come fpectarors of a vittory already confidered as certain, 
were mounied in heaps on waggons, encircling the field in 
their rear, like an amphitheatre. Boadicea, with her two 
daughters, drove in a chariot along the ranks, encouraging 
her troops in animated language. She renewed the detail of 
Roman .injultice; befought vengeance for the wrongs 
fuftained by herfelf and her family ; magnified | he importance 
of the viétory fhe had already gained, and affured per fol- 
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lowers that their enemies, forfaken ‘by all the gcds, woold 
never he able to endure even their fhouts of oniet. She 
finifhed by exhorting them to conquer or die, which, the 
added, was her own refolution Stetonius on’ his fide did 
not negle& to animate his men by afuitable oration, and the 
acclamation and cheerful countenance with which it was re- 
ceived. conyinced him'that he had every thing to hope from 
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and ftern countenance, harth, authoritative voice, and pef- 
feffing beantiful golden hair, which reached down below her 
wailt That fhe was poffeffed of uncommon abilities, or at 
leat had perfous of extraordinary talents to affift her, is evi- 
Gent from the rapidity with which fhe cut off the Roman 
gayrifons one after another; the dif{pefition of her forces, fo 
as entirely to interrupt the communication between the 


the bravery and difcipline of his foldiers. - quarters of the legions; the victory fhe obtained over 
~The Britons came on, utterin= loud fhouts, menaces, and Cerealis, famous himfelf for his military knowledge, and the 
_fongs of viGtory, while the Romans, clofely drawn up, extremities to which fhe reduced Suetonius, the greateft 
awaited the onfet in perfect filence, and at the Tequifite generaloftheage. Dion is‘loud in praife of her eloquence,- 
Giltante, made a firft difcharge of the pilum with tervible and puts into her mouth feveral elaborate orations. We have 
effet. Preferving the advantage of the ground, they re-, prferred the authority of Tacitus, referving, however, fuch 
ceived the attack of the barbarians with fuch firmnefs, as paflages of Dion as are molt neceflary to elucidate the narra- 
checked itsimpetucfity ; till, bavingexpended all their jave- tion: The defeat and death of Boadicea aré faid ta have hap- 
lins, not. without dreadfnl carnage'of the enemy, they rufid pened AD 61. Lacit. Annal. xiv. c. 37-37. Dion 
forward from all parts at once, obferving the form of a  Caffius, Riit..Rom, lib--Ixii. cap. i—12. 
qvedge, the'more eafily to penetrate fuch an immenfe mu'ti- EOADJOCS, in.Gesgrapiy, called allo Oren Jaut, or men 
tude. "This charge was feconded by the allies with equal ofthe fea, area fort of itinerant fifhermen in the Eaft In- 
ardour. The firft ranks of their cpponents were inflantly  éies, faid to come originally from Johore, at the caf entrance 
borne down, and hewn‘in pieves; but the ref crowding to of the ftraits of Malacca, though fome are of opiniea, that 


furround the Romans, a blcody conteit commenced. The they mult have come either fram China or Japan. They 
Britt war-chariots, wherever they fucceeded in breaki, gin live chiefly in fmall covered boats, onthe coalts of Borneo, 


among their enemies, occafioned terrible annoyance, till Sues Celebes, and the adjacent iflands. Others dwell near the 
tonins, ordering his men to direct t blows at the naked fea, on thefe iflands; their houfes being raifed on polls, at a 
bodies of the drivers, by degrees dilemburra%ed himfel’ of little di!tance in the:fea, and always at the mouths of rivers. 
thefe troublefomeinvaders. The aftion waslong maintained ‘They are: Mahometans; and have a language of their own, 
with fury on both fides, the Britons, though deflitute of butno written character. Many Boadjoos ave fettled on the 
order or difcipline, fighting with great ohftinacy and Gelpe- _north-we%t coaft of Borneo, who not ouly fith. but make falt, 
ration; but, fiaally, the fuperior {kill, coolnefs, and bravery and trade in fmall beats along the coaft. Some of their 
of the Romans, bore down every oppofition. Prodigious beats are from 12 to 18 and 20 tons burden, and carry from» 
numbers periflied beneath the {words of the legions, orby the *15 to 2omen, and form, infome places, a fleet of a hundred 
charges of the cavalry, who trampled all before them: while fail. Others of them are about 5 or 6 tons burden, which 
the crowds that endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight, are managed by women, even in heavy feas. ‘i heir method 


met with an infurmountable impediment in their own wag- 

ons, which enclofed them in form of a femici-cle. Here 
the’ flaughter was terrible, for mercy in the circumftances 
of Suetonius, would have been in ‘the higheft degree 
imprudent. “The Romans, in the heat of their fury, {pared 
either age nor fex. Even the bealts of burden, itruck 
through with darts, increafed the horrors of the feene, and 
the heaps of dead, which covered the plain, the fields, and 
the furrounding forefts. Upwards of 80,000 Britons are 
computed to have perifhed on this occafion; while of the 
Romans about 400 were killed, and {carcely fo many 
wounded. 

“Few viGtories, even in the moft flourifhing ages of the 
republic, deferved to be compared with this of Suetonius. 
Never had any been more decifive The remaining rebels, 


of making falt is as follows; they gather fea-weeds, burn 


them, make x ley of afhes, filter it, and form a bitter kind of 
fait in fquare ,pi-ces, by boiling it in pans made of the bark 
of the aneebon., or cabbage-tree; thefe pieces of falt are 
carried to market, and pafs as a currency for money. ‘Thofe 
that are fecded on the north-weft coalt of Borneo ufed to 
fupply the Enehth at Balambangan with rice, fowl, and other 
provifions. Many of them are fettled at the mouth of the 
river of Paflir, who employ themfelves chiefly in catching 
{mall fhrimps with hand-nets, which they pufh through the 
mnd; the ihrimps, alter being well wafhed with water, are 
expofed to a hot-fun. ‘They are then beat in a mortar, and 
made intoa kind of pafte, called blatchong, which has a ftrong 
{mell, and is much in requeft alt over India. Thefe lait 
Boadjoos may be confidered as flationary or fixed, compared 


terrified at the dreadful chaftifement they had rectived, dif- with thofe who live always in their boats, and who, as the 
perfed into their refpectiye diftrifs, and Boadicea herfelf monfoon:fhifts on theiflands Borneo and Celebes, thift their 
perithed foon after the battle, either through chagrin, or, as fituation to leeward, foas to be clways under theelee of tlie 
is the prevailing opinion, fhe ended her days by poifon. land, forthe fake of fine weather. Molt of thofe who rove 
Pznius*Pofthumus, whole difobedience had prevented the ‘round Celebes, though they change their fituation with the 
fecoad legion from tharing in the triumph of their country-- monfoon, confider: Macaffer as their home. © Whilfi the 


men, fell upon his own {word; thus avoiding the punifhment 
and difgrace whick awaited his condu&. The vigour with 
*which, though accompanied by aéts of the moft terrible fe- 


Boadjoos lie at anchdr, in boats managed by their women, 
they are dextrous in fifhing for ¢ripings, i.e. fwallows, or 
fea-flugs, which they take in feven or eight fathoms water. 


verity, Suetonius purlued the revolters, reftored tranquillity When they fee the fwallow in clear water, they ttrike itwith 
to the whole ifland before the enfuing fpring. Theintiigues an initrument, confifting of four-bearded iron prongs, fixed 
of individuals, and the jealoufy of his execrable fovereign, along an almoft cylindrical ftone, rather {maller at one end 
occafioned his fubfequent recal from his government yet the than at the other, about 18 inches long; an iron fhot is 
triumphs obtained under his aufpices, conferred everlafting ~ fixed atthe end of the ftone, next the point of the prongs. 
“honour and renown ‘both on his own name and that of the ‘The {wallow is dried in the {moke, and fent to the China 
legion he commanded... market. They alfo dive for it, the beft being found in deep 
Boadicea is defczibed by Dion Caffius as a woman of large water. The black isreputed the belt; but there is fome of 
ftature, {trong and well proportioned in her limbs, of a manly a lighter colour, found only in deep-water, which is more 
8 valued 
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valued in China than the black, and fold even for 49 dollars 
a picol: fome of the pieces weigh half a pound. The white, 
caught in fhoal water and on the dry fand, among coral rocks, 
is the worft; its value being about four or five dollars a 
picol. he Boadjoos are very ufeful to the Dutch Eat 
India company, in carrying intelligence fpeedily from place 
te place. St:vorinus’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 240. 

BOADODA Bafraw, in the Tu hifh Military Orders, 
an officer of the janizaries, whofe bulinels it is to walk every 
day about the principal parts of the city, witha number of 
jonizaries to attend him, to keep order and fee that all 
things are regular, even.to the drefs. © This office is for three 
months, and from this the perfon is ufually advanced to be a 

df wh. 

BOL, in Ancient Geography, a town of Peloponnefus in 
Laconia, at the extremity of the Beeotian gulf. Diana was 
particularly worfhipped in this place; Apollo and Efcule- 
pius had-their refpeGtive chapels here. At fome ftadia 
from this city was'a temple of Serapis and Ifis. Paufanias. 

BOAGRIUS, a river, or rather torrent, of Greece, in 
the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians, according to 
Piolemy. Strabo fays; that it watered the town of ‘Thro- 
nium.—Alfo, a town of the fame country, fituate to the 
welt, on the confines of Phocis. 

BOANERGES, i. e. Sons of Thunder, in S:ripture 
H flory, a name given by our Lord to the two apottles 
James and John (Mark, iii. 17.) which fome have erro- 
neoufly fuppofed to be an appellation of reproach, intimat- 
inga fiercenefs dnd furioufnefs of temper ; whereas it is much 
more reafonablé to confider it, with others, as a title of 
honour, prophetically reprefenting the refolution and courage 
with which they would openly and boldly declare the great 
truths of the gofpel, when they were made fully acquainted 
with them. How well they deferved this title, futficiently 
appears in the fequel of their hiftory. See James, and 
-~JOHN. j 

BOANS, in Zoolozy, a fpecies of Rana, or frog, the 
body of Which is {meoth, marked with contiguous fpots be- 
neath; and the feet palmated. ! Gmelin. Two varieties of 
this kind are defcrited; 6, having the upper part of the 
‘body blueih lead colonr, andy, with the body inclining to 
orange. Laurent. Amph. &c. 

This kind inhabits America, and differs'from rana arborea, 
the tree-frog, io which itis nearly allied, according to Gme- 


Jin, in having all the feet webbed, and the body fpotted with’ 


white. Much confufion prevails refpeéting the Linnean 
{pecies, boans. Dr. Shaw fufpeéts it to be the {me as the 
rant maxima of that auther, probablyin a younger ftate. He 
meutions likewife another fuppofed variety, the rana vir- 
giniana altera of Seba. 

BOAR, the wild bo7r or hog from whence the common 
hog derives its origin See Scrora Sus. The male of 
the tame hog is alfo called the boar. 

The wild boar isa native of almoft all the temperate parts 
of Europe and Afia, and is alfo found in the upper parts 
of Africa. Formerly it was an inhabitant of this country, 
as appears from the laws of Howel Dda, who permitted his 
grand huntfman to chafe that animal*from the middle of 
November to the begianing of December. (Leges Wallice, 
41.) here are allo many places in Wales that retain the 
name Peanarth, or the Boar’s Head, to this day. William 
the Conqueror punifhed with the lofs of their eyes any that 
were convicted of killing the wild boar, the flag, or the roe- 
buck. (Leges Saxon: 292.) And Fitz-Stephen tells us, 
that the valt forett, which in his tim> grew on the north fide 
of Londo 1, was the retreat of ftags, fallow deer, wild boars, 
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and bulls. Charles I. turned out wild boars in the New 
Foreft, Hampthire ; but thefe were deftroyed in the ciyil 
wars. (Pennant.) In France, Germany, Poland, and other 
countries on the European continent, they are {till common, 
and the hunting of them isa principal amufement among 
parties of the gentry. - Boar-hunting 1s a favourite diverfioa 
alfo in other more diftant parts of the world. 

Thefe animals are found in the fteppes of the Samara and 
the Volga, in Ruffia, on the confines of the river Ural in 
Daouria, and about the Irtyfh. Between the Ural and the 
Yamba they are very numerous, and are hunted in winter 
by the Coflacks, not without danger, with dogs, and fome- 
times killed with carabines, and fometimes with lances. Al- 
though they feed folely on the roots of fea-weed and fedge, 
they grow to fuch an extraordinary fize, that they are fre- 
quently found weighing upwards of fix hundred pounds ; 
their bacon is nearly four inches thick in fat, though their 
flefhis in general dry and firm and well-flavaured. 

Sonnini thinks it probable (fee his Travels in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, p. 348.) that the wild boars of Egypt are 
not the fame with thofe in Europe. The great difference 
of climate, and the ftill greater difference of fituation, mutt 
have occafioned at leaft {ome varieties in the {pecies of thefe 
animals, More multiplied in temperate. or cold countries, 
which appear more fuitable to their nature, they inhabit the 
thick recefles of the forefts, where they can find abundance 
of food: They never leave the woods but to pafs from 
one to another, or to ravage the growing crops, and _thefe 
predatory excurfions are undertaken only by night. In ge- 
neral, they retire to the darkett and clofeft places at the 
rifing of the fun, the brightnefs and heat of which they. 
feem to dread. The wild boar ef Egypt, on the centrary, 
has no fhelter. Continually expofed to the rays of a burn- 
ing fun, he roams over the hotteft fands, where. he with dif- 
ficulty finds a few {cattered fhrubs, whi-h afford him a fcanty 
fubfiftence, and fearcely any fhade. He is alfo frequently 
feen in the deferts of Nitria, which is the refort of a greater 
number of animals than any other part of the deferts, 
en account of the fheets of water it contains, and of the 
plants that grow on their banks. Thefe boars are folitary, 
though a general want of food fometimes drives them in 
herds to the environs of the lakes of Natron. As the Ma~ 
hometans and Copts do not eat the flefh of the wild boar 
more than that of the hog, and hold both thefe animals in 
equal abhorrence, it was impoffible, fays this writer, to 
procure a wild boar in Egypt, at lealt without feeking it in 
the defert. Upon tke whole he concludes, that they are 
not the fame as thofe of Europe. It is perhaps, he adds, 
in this fenfe only that we mult underltand the paffages of 
Arittotle ; Hift. Nat. 1. viii. c. 24.), and Pliny (Hit. Nat, 
1. vii. c..33.), who have afferted that there are no wild boars 
in Africa. Wild bears, fays Buffon, areas common inAfia 
and Africa as in Europe. But he has given an account and 
a drawing of an African wild boar, which is remarkable for 
feveral particular characters ; and hence there is reafon to 
believe, that the “hanzire’’ of Egyptis the fame animal as 
the wild boar of Africa. 

Among huntfmen, the wild boar has feveral names ac- 
cording to its different ages: the firft year it is called a pig 
of the faunder; the fecond, a hoz; the third, a hog-fteer ; 
and the fourth, a boar, When leaving the faunder, he is 
called a fingler, or fangler. The wild boar inhabits woods, 
living on roots, malts, acorns, and other vegetable food. 
"Though glurtons, they do not attack other animals to de- 
vour them; but they eat flefh when they meet with it. 
"They have been feen to eat horfe-feth; and the fkin ae the 
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deer, and the claws of birds have been found fticking in 
their flomach, but this may be from-neceffity. Yet they are 
fond of blood, fince they will eat their own young, or even 
children in the cradle, according to Buffon. Wild boars 
jays this writer) do not feparate from their mothers until 
the third year, and till that age are called by the hunters 
tock beaits, or beafts of company. ‘hey never wander 
alone till they have acquired fufficient ftrength to refift the 
attacks of the wolf. Thefe animals when they have young, 
form a kind of flocks, and it is upon this alone their fafety 
depends. When attacked, the largeft and itrongeft front 
the enemy, and by preffing all round againft the weaker, 
force them into the centre. Domettic hogs are alfo obferved 
to defend themielves in a fimilar manner. The wild boar is 
hunted with dogs, or killed by furprife during the night 
when the moon fliines. As he flies flowly, leaves a ftrong 
odeur behind him, and cefends himfelf againit the dogs, 
and often wounds them dangeroufly, fine huating dogs are 
unneceflary, and would have their nofe {fpoiled, and acquire 
a habit of moving flowly by hunting him Matktiffs, with 
very little training, are fufficieat. ‘The oldeft boars, which 
aré known by the track of their feet, fhould alone be hunted: 
a young boar of three years is difficult to be attacked, be- 
caufe ke runs very far without ftopping ; but the old boars 
do not run far, allow the dogs to came near, and often ftop 
to repel them. Juring the day, the boar commonly keeps 
in his foil, which is the moit fequeftered part of the woods, 
and comes out by night in queit of food; and in fummer, 
when the grain is ripe, it is eafy to furpnife him among the 
cultivated tields, which he frequents every night. 

The boar lives to twenty-five or thirty years, if he 
efcapes accidents, The time of going to rut is in De- 
cember, and lafts about three weeks. They feed on 
all forts of fruits, and on the roots of many plants ; the 
root of fern, in particular, feems a great favourite with 
them; and when they frequent places near the fea-coatt, 
they will defcend to the fhores, and demolifh thell-fith. Their 
general places of reft are among the thickeft bufhes that can 
be found, and they are not eafily put out of them, but will 
ftand the bay a long time. In April and May they fleep 
more foundly than at any other time of the year, and this is 
therefore the fuccefsful time for taking them in the toils. 
When a boar is reufed out of the thicket, he always goes 
from it, if. poffible, the fame way by which he came to it; 
and when he is once up, he will never ftop till he comes to 
fome place of greater fecurity. If it happens that a /aunder 
of them are found together, when any one breaks away, the 
re{t will follow the fame way. When the boar is hunted in 
the wood where he was bred, he will {earce ever be brought 
to quitit; he will fometimes make towards the fides, to 
hiflen to the noife of the dogs, but retires into the middle 
again, and ufually dies or efcapes theres When it happens 
that a boar runs a-head, he will not be ftopped or put out 
of his way by mzn or beaft, fo long as he has ftrength left. 
He makes no doubles or croffings, when chafed; and when 
killed, makes no. noife, if an old boar; but the fows and 
pigs will {queak when wounded. 

The feaion for hunting the boar begins in September, and 
ends in December when they go to rut. If it bea large 
boar, and one that has Jain long at reft, he muft be hunted 


with a great number of dogs, and thofe fuch as will keep’ 


clofe to him ; and the huntfman, with his fpear, fhould al- 

ways be riding in among them and charging the boar as 

often as he czn to difccurage him. Such a boar as this, 

with five or fix couple of dogs, will run to the firft conve- 

nient place of fhelter, and there fland at bay, and make 

at them as they attempt to come up with him, There ought 
Vor/1V. 


always to be relays alfo fet for tke beft and flaunched 
hounds in the kennel; for if they. are young eager d 
they will be apt to feize him, and be killed or {poiled, beto 


the reft come up. The putting of collars with bells about 


the dogs’ neck is a great fecurity for them; for,the boar 
will not fo foon flrike at them when they have thefe, but 
will rather run before them. The huntimen generally kill 
the boar with their {words or fpears ; but great caution is 
neceflary in making the blows, for he is very apt to catch 
them upon his fnout, or tufk, and, if wounded and net 
killed, he will attack the hunt{man in the moft furious man- 
ner. The places in which the wound is to be given with 
the fpear, are either between the eyes in the middle of the 
forehead, or in the fhoulders; both thefe places make the 
wound mortal. Wher this creature makes at the hunter, 
his fafety confifts merely in courage and addrefs ; if he 
for it, he is furely overtaken and killed ; if the boar comes 
ftraight up he is to be received at'the point of the {pear ; 
but if he makes doubles and windings, he is to be watched 
very cautioufly, fer he will attempt getting hold of the {pear 
in his mouth, and if he does fo, nothing can fave the hunt{+ 
man but another perfon’s attacking him behind. He will, 
on this, attack the fecond perfon, and the firit muit then 
attack him again. T'wo people will thus have enough to 
do with him; and were it not for the forks of the boar- 
{pears thar make it impoffible to prefs forward upon them, 
the huntfman, who gives the creature his death’s wound, 
would feldom efcape falling a facrifice to his revenge 
for it. 

The modern way of boar-hwnting is generally to difpatch 
the creature by all the huntfmen ftriking him at ence; but 
the ancient Roman way was for a perfon on foot, armed 
with a fpear to keep the creature at bay; and in this cafe 
the boar would run of himfelf upon the {pear to come at 
the huntfman, and pufh forward till the fpear pierced hina 
through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In the 
corn he is faid to feed; in the meadows or fallow-fields, to 
rout, worm, or fern; and in a clofe to graze. The boar 
is farrowed with as many teeth as he will ever have; his 
teeth increafing only in bignefs, not in number. Among 
thefe there are four called tufhes, or tufks, the two biggeit 
of which are ef no ufe to him when he ftrikes, ferving only 
to whet the two loweit, which are his moft formidable wea- 
pons of defence. As the boar advances in age, he becomes 
lefs dangerous, on account of the growth of thofe tufks, 
which tura up or take fuch a curvature, as rather tu im- 
pede than affitt him in wounding his adverfary. ‘The | thio- 
pian boar, or hog, is a ftill more fierce and dangerous ani=: 
mal than the kind found in Europe. In habits and manners 
they are pretty much the fame, although fpecifically differ- 
ent ; and, like the common boar, is capable of inflicting the 
moit tremendous wounds with its tufks. 

The fleth of the boar was efteemed a delicacy among the 
ancient Romans; a boar ferved up whole was a dith of ftate. 
The boar was fometimes alfo the military enfign borne by 
the Roman armies in lieu of the eagle. Certain writers of 
modern date fpeak of the flefh being unwholefome, except 
to thofe with athletic conttitutions. 

A. remarkable circumftance concerning the wild boar is 
related by Sonnini. In the year 1787, an animal of this 
kind, of a moft extraordinary fize, was killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cognac, in Angoumois, which had muny 
times efcaped from the hunters, bad received many gun- 
fhot wounds, and had coft the lives of feveral dogs and men 
cach time of attacking him. When this animal was at 
length flain, feveral bullets are faid to have been found be- 
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tween his fkin and flefh. Had not the above account been 
given by hunters of diftinguifhed order, and too well ac- 
quainted with thefe animals to have made any miftake, it 
might have been imagined, that this formidable creature, 
which had long continued its ravages in the park of Cog- 
nac, belonged to a different {pecies, It was of an enormous 
fize, with a very long head, a very fharp or pointed fnout, 
and its mouth was armed with téeth of a very fingular 
form. The hairs of the body were white ; thofe of the head 
yellowifh ; the neck marked with a black band in form 
of a cravat ; and the ears large and ftraight; and what 
appears furprifing, confidering its fize, it was of uncom- 
mon fwiftnefs. For a further hiftory of this animal, fee 
SCROFA. 

Boar, in the Manege. A horfe is faid to Boar when he 
ae out his nofe as high as his ears, and toffes in the 
wind. 

BOARD, a piece of timber fawed thin, for the purpofes 
of building. See Timmer. 

We fay, a deal-board, an oak-board, &c. Boards thicker 
than ordinary are called planks. Boards formed ready for 
the coopers’ ufe are called clap-boards. We have alfo mill- 
board, and feale-board, fhaved very thin, for cafes, band- 
boxes, &c. Deal-boards are generally imported into Eng- 
land ready fawed, becaufe they are prepared cheaper abroad, 
by means of faw mills. Clap-boards are imported from 
Sweden and Dantzick. Oak-boards chiefly from Sweden 
and Holland; fome from Dantzick. Pipe-boards are 
brought from Dantzick. We alfo import white boards for 
fhoe-makers ; mill and feale-boards, pafle-boards, &c. for 
divers artificers. Scale-board is a thinner fort, ufed for the 
covers of primers, thin boxes, and the like. It is fawed with 
mills, and imported from Hamburgh. 

Boarn, feather-edged, graining, log, paft, found, trail, wafle, 
nvtather. See the feveral adjectives. 

Boarp, is alfo ufed for a kind of table or bench, whereon 
‘deveral artificers perform their work. 

In this fenfe, we fay a work-bvuard, a fhop-board, a tay- 
lor’s-board, &c. 

Boarp, is alfo ufed for a flat machine, or frame, ufed in 
certain games, and the like. 

In this fenfe, we fay a draught-board, a chefs-board, a 
fhovel-board; and the like. 

Boarps, in Book-binding. See Boox-stnpDinc. 

Boarn, bureau, is alfo ufed for an office where accounts 
are taken, payments ordered, and the like. 

In this fenfe, we fay the board of works, board of ord- 
nance, board of treafury, and the like. 

Boarp of green cloth. See GREEN-CLOTH. 

Boarp of Controul, was firft inftituted in 1784, by fat. 
24 Geo. III. feff. 2. c.25. with a view of direéting and aid- 
ing the Eaft India company, in the executive government of 
India, end eftablifhing a power of controul in this kingdom. 
This board was further eftablifhed and regulated by the ftat. 
33 Geo. 1II.c. 52. the operation of which commenced in In- 
dia on the rft of February 1794. By the former act fix 
perfons were to be nominated by the king, as commiffioners 
for the affairs of India; but by the latter, the number, in- 
itead of being limited to fix privy-counfellors, is indefinite, 
depending upon the king’s pleafure ; of which number the 
two principal fecretaries of ftate, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer are to be three; and his majefty, if he pleafes, 
may add to the lift two commiffioners, not of the privy- 
council ; and the perfon firft named in the king*s:commiffion 
is to be prefident. The king may give 50001. a year among 
fuch of the commiflioners as he pleafes; which, together 
with the falary of the fecretary and officers, and other ex~ 
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pences of the board, are to be paid by the India companys 
the whole not to exceed 16,0001. per annum. ‘The mem- 
bers of this board and their officers are {worn to execute the 
feveral powers and truits repofed in them, without favour or 
affeCtion, prejudice or malice. The office of a commiffioner, 
or chief fecretary, is not to be deemed a new office, to difable 
them from fitting in parliament ; nor is the appointment of 
acommiffioner, not having a falary, or of a chief fecretary, 
to vacate a feat. Three commiffioners muift be prefent to 
form a board. The powers of the board are to fuperintend, 
dire&t, and control all a&s, operations, and concerns, which 
relate to the civil and military government and revenues of the 
Britih territorial poffeffions in India, fubje& to certain re- 
{tri€tions. They and their officers are to have accefs to the 
papers and records of the company, and to be furnifhed with 
copies or extracts of fuch of them as fhall be required. They 
are alfo to be furnifhed with copies of all préceedings of 
general courts, and courts of direétors, within eight days, and 
with copies of all difpatches from abroad, relating to mat- 
ters of government or revenue, immediately after their arrival. 
No orders on thofe fubjeéts are to be fent by the company 
to India, until approved by the board ; and when the com- 
miffioners vary or expunge any part of the cifpatches pro- 
pofed by the directors, they are to give their reafons; and 
all difpatches are to be returned to the court of diretors in 
14 days. The dire&tors may ftate their objeétions to any al- 
terations, and the commiffioners are to re-confider them ; and 
if they interfere with what the direGtors deem matter of 
commerce, the dire@tors may apply to the king in council to 
determine betwixt them. But the board is reftrifted from 
the appointment of any of the company’s fervants. If the 
directors, on being called upon to propofe difpatches on any 
fubjeé& relating to government or revenue, fhall fail to do fo 
within 14 days, the board may originate their own difpatches 
on that fubje€&t. The board is not to authorize any increafe 
of falaries, or any allowance or gratuity to be granted to 
perfons employed in the company’s fervice, except the fame 
thall be firft propofed by the company ; and their intention 
and reafons for fuch grant are to be certified to both houfes 
of parliament, 30 days before the falary can commence. The 
direGtors are to appoint three of their members to be a com- 
mittee of fecrecy, through whom difpatches, relating to go- 
vernment, war, peace, or treaties, may be fent to or received 
from India This committee, and their clerks, are to be 
fworn to fecreey. Orders of direftors, concerning the go- 
vernment or revenues of India, once approved by the board, 
are not fubjeét to revocation by the general court of pro- 
prietors. For the further provifions of the atts, appointing 
the board of controul, fee Ha/? India Company. 

Boarp of Ordnance. See ORDNANCE. 

Boarn of trade and plantation, was eftablifhed by king 
William, in the year 1696. Commercial matters had before 
this time been generally referred to a fluctuating committee 
of the privy-council; the obvious inconveniences attending 
this mode of management, induced king Charles II. to ereé& 
a fpecial council of trade in the year 1668, which was foon 
after laid afide; it was renewed again in 1072, but foon dif- 
continued, and the former method of reference to com- 
mittees of the privy-council revived. In 1696, a regular 
and permanent board was eftablifhed, for fettling all difputes 
and regulations relating to commerce and colonies. This 
board, befide fuch of our minifters of ftate, who only attend- 
ed on extraordinary occafions, confifted of a firft lord com- 
miffioner, and of feven other commiffioners, with an annual 
falary of one thoufand pounds each, This board was abo- 
lifhed in 178e. 

Boarp of trade, lureau de commerce, an office in the French 


polity, 
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polity, eftablifhed m 1723, compofed of eight perfons of 
experience In commerce and navigation, where all papers 
and propofals relating to the improvement of trade are 
examined, and all difficulties which occur in affairs of navi- 
gation and commerce, either within or without the realm, are 
difcuffed. 

Boarp-cwages, denote a certain annual fum allowed to 
houfhold fervants for maintenance. , Board-wages, granted 
to the menial officers and fervants of the crown, commenced 
in 1629, when the neceffities of king Charles obliged him to 
retrench the expence of his houfhold, by abolithing the 
greateft part of the daily tables in his palace, which were 
eighty in number, and fubftituting this annual allowance in 
their reom. 

Boarp, or AvoarD, in the Sea Language, is ufed in fpeak- 
ing of things within a fhip or other veflel. 

Hence, to go aboard lignifies to go into the fhip; to heave 
over-board, is to throw a thing out of the veilel into the 
fea; to flip by the beard, is to flip down by the fhip’s fide ; 
to fall a-doard of, is to {trike or encounter another fhip, when 
one or both are in motion; to keep the land a-dourd, or to 
keep hold of the land, is to fteer near to, or in fight of the 
land ; board and board, is when two {hips come fo near as to 
touch one another, or when they lie fide by fide. Weather- 
board, is that fide of a ihip whichis to windward. To board 
a hip, is to enter an enemy’s fhip in an engagement. See 
BoarvDino; infra. 

Board denotes the diftance run by a fhip at one tack ; and 
hence to make a board, or as it is otherwife expreffed, to 
board it up to a place, is to turn to windward; and to beat 
fometimes upon one tack, and fometimes upon another ; in 
which it is to be noted, that the farther you ftand off to one 
point of the compafs, the better board you will make ; and 
that it is better making /ong boards than fhort ones, if you 
have fea-room. A /ong board is when you ftand a great way 
off before you tack or turn ; a /hort board is when you ftand 
off a little ; a good board is when a fhip does not go to lee- 
ward of her courfe, or advances much at one tack, and fails 
upon a ftraight line. To leave a land on back-board, is to 
leave it a-ftern, or behind ; the /ack-board, being that which 
in boats or fhips, we lean our backs againft. /-board main- 
tack, the order to draw the main-tack ; i.e. the lower corner 
of the main-fail, down to the chefs-tree. See Cuess- 
tree. 

Boarp, Lar, and Starboard. See Larsoarpand STar- 
BOARD. 

BOARDED Flor. See Froor. 

BOARDING, in Naval Taéics, denotes the art of ap- 
proaching the fhip of an enemy fo near as to admit of the 
graplings which are fixed on the lower yard-arms, at the 
forecaltle, gang-ways, &c. being thrown into it, for the 
purpofe of fecuriig the veffels together, and of entering her 
decks, with a detachment of armed men. ‘The method of 
conduéting or of avoiding this kind of attack depends 
upon the relative fituation of the contending fhips; and 
varies, as it is to be performed to windward, to leeward, 
with the wind at large, or when the fhip propofed to be 
boarded is at anchor. 

In the firlt cafe, when the enemy’s fhip keeps her wind 
under an eafy fail, and is overtaken in a chafe by thofe who 
intend to board her, the veffel of the latter mult get on the 
weather-quarter of the former, within half a piftol fhot. 
She fhould then begin and continue a brifk aétion, fo that 
the fmoke of the cannon and mufquetry of both fhips may 
conceal her maneuvres; and, under the cover of this cloud, 
fhe fhould increale her fail, if fhe has not way enough, in 
order to-augment her velocity and the rapidity of her move- 
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ments, that fhe may more readily lay on board the enemy, 
on the weather-fide, either exactly abreaft or a little abaft. 
This may be eafily done, be edging down {uddenly upon her, 
but avoiding being raked by the enemy's fire. By this ma- 
neeuvre the grapnels will be on board of the adverfe fhip, be- 
fore or very {oon after fhe fufpeéts the defign of the boarders, 
In this fituation, the veffel propofed to be boarded can recur 
only to one precarious expedient, which, duly obferved by 
the boarder, will be of little or no avail. For when fhe 
braces fharp a-back her head fails, to caufe the fhip’s falling 
off, and {quares thofe aft, to give her itern-way, the boarder, 
by performing brifkly the fame manwuvre, will be as well 
fituated for boarding as before; provided the boarding fhip 
feels the impulfe of her fails and helm, which ought to be 
put a-weather, and kept fo till the fhip’s head-way ceafes, 
when it is to be put a-lee, to affift her in falling off, in order 
to board the enemy to lee-ward ; for the Loarder ought to 
be on the quarter of the other, fince at the moment the two 
fhips were right before the wind, fhe who was diretly to 
windward and wifhed to, board, had only to continue her 
movement of rotation, and render her velocity equal to that 
of her adverfary, by fhortening fail in order not to pafs 
her. If, therefore, the circular motion is kept up by the 
boarder, which at firft caufed him to fall off, and now brings 
him to the wind on the other tack, he will join the enemy to 
lee-ward ; for it is evident that, if this motion of turning be 
more rapid than that of the fhip which withes to avoid board- 
ing, the boarder will clofe with her before fhe can range to 
the wind on the other tack, fince the boarder comes round 
with greater celerity. However, if the fhip which fears 
boarding was prefled thus clofely, fhe could make no other 
attempt than to throw once more all her fails to the matt, 
by bracing them only perpendicular to the keel to give her 
ftern-way, and putting the helm a-weather, to keep her to 
the wind, as foon as her head-way ceafes ; obferving that, as 
fhe is to windward, fhe may be thus driven on the boarder, 
who watches for her under her lee. But neceffity obliges her 
to adopt this only expedient ; becaufe, if fhe could go a-ftern 
with {ufficient velocity, fhe might let the boarder pafs 
a-head, veer under his flern, and rake him, if he does not 
anticipate this manceuvre, and as quickly manceuvre in the 
fame manner; the great velocity with which he comes to 
the wind, and goes a-head, his fails being ftill full, reducing 
him to this ftate, which may prevent his perfifting in the de- 
fign of boarding. Neverthelefs the boarder may attain his 
purpofe, if he throws all his fails a-back at the fame time as 
the fhip to windward ; becaufe, the attacked fhip dropping 
to leeward, and having ftern-way firft, approaches the 
boarder, who has preferved his pofition on the quarter, and 
longer kept his luff, by having gone a-ftern fomewhat later 
than the weather fhip. It fhould alfo be obferved, that 
when the two fhips are right before the wind, if the veffel 
which fears boarding moves more quickly to the wind than 
the one which attacks, fhe will avoid it, as the retreating 
fhip will be clofe to the wind before the other, and able to 
get a-head of her, by making all fail to keep her wind, or 
to heave in ftays, and get upon the other tack, This lait 
movement, however, is difadvantageous; becaufe it will 
prefent the ftern to a fhip, which will avail itfelf of that 
fituation, and rake her, and this may be more deftructive 
than a well oppofed attack by boarding. After all, if the 
fhip that is inclined to board fails better than the other, fhe 
will always have it in her power to execute her purpofe, if 
fhe is as well manceuvredas the fhip which endeavours to 

efcape. 
ih thie fecond cafe of boarding to leeward, when clofe to the 
wind, the boarder fhould arrive within piftol fhot, clofe in 
aPiz the 
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the wake, or, at moft, to the weather quarter of the fhip 
azain't which the attack is meditated; taking care to cons 
tinue itcering, fo as not to be raked by any of the guns that 

* belong ta the quarter on which he ftands. In order to come 
up with fis adverfary, he mult edge away alittle, and range 
rouid aft, fo clofe upon the enemy's lee-quarter, that his 
cat-head may almoit touch her quarter-gallery. When the 
{hip has fhot fufficiently a-head, and is parallel to that of the 
adveriary, the fore-caflle being a-breaft of the enemy’s main- 
miait, the mizen and mizen ftay-fail fheets are to be well 
hauled ait, the helm put hard a-lee, and the head-fheets let 
fly; then the flup, coming rapidly to the wind, fhivers her 
fails, and clofes with the oppofing veffel fide to fide. In 
executing this manceuvre, which eannot fail to fucceed with 
the advantage of failing, great attention is neceffary ; be- 
eaufe, if at this moment the weather-fhip, which wifhes 
to avoid being boarded, either fets her courfes, or lays all 
thofe fat a-back which fhe had fet, fhe may chance to break 
the grapnels, if the fails of the boarding veffel have not 
been trimmed like thofe of the other; for, by making mere 
fajl if the wind be a little freth, fhe will fhoot a-head through 
the water, and drag the boarder with fuch force as to break 
the chains or hawfers by which the two fhips.are confined 
together. Dy Jaying all flat to the malt the boarded veflel 
is {till more likely to fucceed, fince the fails of one fhip will 
be full, while thofe of the other are a-back. 

This mode of boarding may be avoided, if the boarder does 
not pay ftriét attention to his own manceuvres, as well as to 
thofe of his adverfary ; and it may be more readily avoid- 
ed, if the adverfary’s veflel braces her head-fails fharp 
a-back, fetting only, if neceffary, the fore-fail, at the fame 
inflant laying to the maft or fhivering, according to the ne- 
ceffity for more or lefs ftern-way, all thofe which are abaft, 
and putting the helm hard a-lee. This is to be executed, 
when the boarder is about a fhip’s length a ftern of the other 
veflel. The quicknefs of this evolution, and the rapid veer- 
ing of the weather-fhip, may bring the boarding veflel, 
which is a little to leeward or a-ftern of the other, into 
the moft dangerous fituation, if fhe does not manceuvre in 
the fame manner, and with equal celerity ; as the boarder’s 
fails being full, keep up his velocity, and may, before he 
can veer, engage his bowfpnt in the main fhrouds of the 
enemy, who pays fhort round on her head. Thofe who 
wifh to board a fhip, and to engage the enemy’s bow{prit in 
their main fhrouds, need only to get a little to windward of 
her, and about one or two fhip’s lengths a-head, according 
to the eftimated celerity of their movements; then brace 
fharp a-back the head fails, fhiver the after-ones, or lay them 
flat to the maft, with the helma-lee. This manceuvre, well 
performed, and covered by a brifk fire, will commonly fuc- 
ceed ; but care muft be taken not to come round too foon, 
but to range very tlofe to the adverfary ; becaufe if the 
boarding vellel be not fufficiently a-head of him, it might 
fail in boarding by paying too fhort round, and its bow- 
{prit get foul of his fore fhrouds, which would be very dif- 
advantageous. ‘The defign will be fruftrated, if the board- 
tug thip being too far a-head, pafles under the bowfprit of 
the enemy, who will thus, however, be expofed to be raked 
at his head, if he does not manceuvre in the fame manner 

and equal quicknefs as the boarding veffel, which has the 
great advantage of priority. In order to engage the bow- 
Yprit of the enemy’s fhip in the rigging of the boarding 
yeHel, thts fhould be ranged very clofe to the other; becaufe, 
ii this were attempted at only a fhip’s length large, and to 
windward of the enemy, he need merely, upon perceiving 
the defign, to put the helm hard a-lee, and heave in ftavs. 
Tf this lait method be properly executed, the two fhips can 


only range very near each other, and exchange their broad= 
fides, and the lee-fhip will immediately gain the wind of her 
adverfary. Confequently to execute this mancevvre well, 
the veffels muft be nearly yard-arm and yard-arm, 

If the boarder be at a certain diftance aft on the weather=' 
quarter, the fhip withing to avoid boarding muft heave in 
ftays, as foon as the other veffel is in the act of veering, in 
order to clofe with her to leeward. By this manceuvre they 
will come head to head, fo that they may reciprocally fire 
their broadfides, in pafling on oppofite direGtions, and the 
lee-fhip will get to windward. 

In the third cafe, when two fhips engage with the wind 
large, the boarding veffel fhould keep as clofe as poffible on 
the lee-quarter of the fhip fhe means to attack by boarding, 
that fhe may execute her purpofe by coming rapidly to the 
wind, and being careful not to pafs a-head of her opponent, 
The weather-fhip, in order to avoid being boarded, mult a& 
according to circumftances, in the manner direGted in the 
lat cafe. A fhip may be boarded onthe weather-fide, by 
conforming to the in{tructions relating ta boarding to wind- 
ward, When two veflels are engaged with the wind right 
aft, the boarder ought to drop a-itern of the enemy, In order 
to run up clofe along-fide of him, if the boarder has the 
advantage of failing ;-for, as fhe then advances towards her 
adverfary, the adverfary can only endeavour to range rapidly 
to the wind on the other tack, as foonas the bowiprit of the 
boarder is a«breaft of her itern, and thus gain the wind, in 
order to be in a fituation to extricate herfelf more eafily b 
a good maneuvre. The boarding veflel fhould be allowed 
to come a-breaft of the ftern of her adverfary, before the 
hauls her wind ; becaufe, if this were done fooner, the fhi 
a-ftern, at a fmall diftance, would board her perfe&tly well, 
even if fhe failed with equal celerity, fince the boarder 
would be to windward, would run large longer than the 
other, would range more flowly to the wind, and continue 
to {tem a-head of the flying fhip. This will appear more 
evident by confidering, that the boarder coming from wind- 
ward preferves his velocity longer, trimming his fails only as 
the fhip comes to the wind, and cuts the courfe of his adver- 
fary with a line lefs curved than that defcribed by the re= 
treating fhip. If, by coming too foon or too fait to the 
wind, the boarder chofe to abandon his delign, he might do 
fo by veering a few points on the other tack, and fhorten- 
ing fail; fo that the retreating fhip will thew her fiern, and 
the boarder can then rake her by paffing under her i.ern. 

In attacking a fhip clofely to leeward, the boarde: fhould 
keep away a little when abreali of her, and feem to yield un- 
der herfire. Ifthe enemy’s fhip fhould thus bednduced to 
veer, in order to bring the boarder more under her guns, the 
latter fhould heave r-pidly to the wind, by putting the 
helm a-lee, trimming all tharp a-baft, and fupprefling the. 
effe&t of the head fails; which fhould be done at the inftant, 
when the enemy is perceived to be bearing down. The 
two fhips will by the quicknefs of this manceuvre, and the 
priority of the movement thus gained on the enemy, foon 
clofe, and, with proper attention, the enemy’s bowiprit may 
be entangled in the fore or main rigging of the boarding 
veffel, which would be a favourable circumftance in the at- 
tempt to board. However it may happen that no attempt 
can be made to board, if the weather-{hip, inftead of bear—- 
ing away, plies more and more to windward; for this faint 
manceuvre may take the boarder too far off to leeward of the 
adverfary: If the boarder fhould chance to be a fhip’s 
length to leeward, and about the fame diftance a-head of the 
enemy’s veffel, it may, under cover of a heavy fire, heave 
in ftays; and thus come nght athwart the enemy’s hawfe, 
rake him fore and aft, aud board him, his bowiprit being 

right 
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right over the enemy’s gang-way ; nor ean lis pofibly avoid 
a broadfide ; for if he heave all a-back and make a-ftern 
board, which is his only refource, he may avoid being 
boarded, but his fituation will be very perilous. 

_ In the lait cafe of boarding a fhip, which is at anchor, 
riding head to wind, it muit be executed under fail; for if 
the boarder cannot approach the enemy except by towing 
a-head, he will never beable to board the latter againft his 
will; becaufe he will be always able to annoy the boats 
which are laying ont the tow-lines, 1{t fhould not therefore 
be attempted, unlefs the boarder be under way. In order 
to perform it with fuccefs, the boarder mult be {ufficiently 
to windward to approach the enemy by a little falling of, 
without expofing his ftern to the fire of the latter, which in 
this fituation might be played on with great advantage. If 
the boarder, then, fhould be thus to windward, fo as to be 
able to approach the enemy at anchor, he ought to ftop his 
head-way, by taking a-bacls his mizen topfail and fore-tlay- 
fail ; and when about a fhip’s length from the veflel pro» 
pofed to be boarded, let go ananchor, and then work, fo 
that, as foon asthe mizen top fail is taken a-back, the mi- 
zen clofe aft, the top-fails clued up, and the fore-topmaft 
ftay-fail hauled down, he may come head to wind, and veer 
away cable, till, by falling off, he comes board and board 
with his opponent, who is flill riding at his moorings, and 
who at that initant ought to be alfo raked by the boarder. 
‘This is the only method of manceuvring to which the board- 
ing fhip can recur ; becaufe, as foon as the anchor is gone, 
the fhip acquires ftern-way, and when the cable is checked, 
fhe runs head to wind, in which fhe is much alfifled by. the 
mizen and mizen top-fail, which impel her ftern to leeward, 
till the wind is right in the dire¢tion of the keel; and, as 
the cable is veered away, till exaGtly along-fide the fhip at 
ancho~, her own anchor being right a-head of the veflel the 
means to board, it follows that, as foon as the boarding fhip 
comes head to wind, fhe is in a proper fituation to throw 
her grapnels, and fend her crew on board of the other, if 
they are the ftrongett. 

The {hip at anchor fhould never wait forthe enemy in that 
fituation, which is always diladvantageous, and as there is 
much greater probability of efcape when under way. But 
if it be neceflary fir the enemy to continue at anchor, he 
fhould take advantage of the boarder’s fhip letting go her 
anchor, to cut the cable by which fhe rides ; and by this 
manceuvre fall athwart, rake the boarder, avoid being board- 
ed, and bring up with the lee anchor. If time allow, two 
fprings fhould be caft out, one on each fide of the cable by 
which the {hip rides, if there have been no previous oppor- 
tunity for laying out two anchors, and thus guard againft 
furprife, in cafe the fhip which attacks has it in her power to 
pafs on either fide of the other; and when the fide for which 
fhe is determined is perceived, the affailed fhould heave on 
the fpring which is on the fame fide fhe has let go her an- 
chor, if fhe be a-head, and on the oppofite, if fhe be a-flera, 
veering out at the fame time the other {pring and cable, till 
the aflailant be brought right a-breaft. Then he may be 
raked at pleafure, as he has no way of efcape. His only 
courfe to prevent danger would be having alfo a {pring ; 
and under cover of a brifk fire, veering upon that {pring 
and cable tolay his enemy handfomely on board. But. if 
this precaution fhould have been neglected, he muft cut his 
cable, and drop on board of the fhip to leeward ; who on the 
other hand, has no mode of avoiding being boarded, but by 
cutting, to get under way, or to run on fhore. 

It is always eafy to board a fhip at anchor, when the wind 
will allow approaching to her under fail; in which cafe it, is 
moft advileable to run her along fide, or to bring-to to 
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windward of the fhip intended to be attacked, keeping her 
exaGly to leeward; then to drift on board of her, by 
trimming the fails in fuch a manner as to keep as nearly as 
poffible the broadfide of the attacking veffel oppofite to that, 
of the adverfe fhip. In this fituation the boarder fhould 
annoy the enemy with his guns till he can clofe with him ; 
and by conftantly cannonading, his fire may not be fo well 
ferved as it otherwife might be. EH, whilf a veffelis under 
way, it be propofed to board a veffel that is moored,. an an- 
chor fhould be let go at the time of boarding ;for if the at- 
tacked fhip should at this moment cut her cables to drive on 
fhore, this would prevent the affailant and the aflailed: running 
a-ground together. Elements and Practice of Rigging and 
Seamanfhip, vol. i. Bourdé’s Mancuverer, or Skilful Sea= 
man, &c. tranflated from the French by Saufeuil, 4to. 
1788. : 

Boarpinc-netting, in Ship Rigging. See Nertine. 

BOARIT, in Geography, a village of Africa, on the 
Geld Coatt, fituated between Sukonda and Sama, where 
the Dutch had formerly a {mall fa€tory, which was after- 
wards removed to Sama. 

BOARI Lapras a name given by the antient Romans: 
to the fruit orrough balls of the common aparine or cleavers. 
Pliny calls this plant fometimes /appa, fometimes lappago ; 
and the fruit by the names of Zappe boariz, or lappa canine, 
and fometimes canarie. 

BOARINA, Boarora, in Ornithology, the name of a 
fmall bird, defcribed by Aldrovandus and others. This is 
the fig-eater of Albin and Latham ; and Motacilla Nevia 
of Gmelin. ; ; 

BOARULA, a fpecies of Moracitva, called in Eng-. 
land the grey wagtail. The colour of this bird is cincreous- 
above, beneath yellow ; tail.feathers dark, and’ pale at the 
edges. This is an European bird, about feven inches anda 
half in Iength, and, like the reit of the wagtail tribe, fre- 
quents watery places. hey are lively, active birds, per- 
petually flirt the tail; and feldom perch, but reit . upon: 
the ground. They feed chiefly upon infeéts. The nett of. 
this fpecies is made on the ground, and. is compofed of dried 
fibres and mofs, lined with wool or feather, and ufually con- 
tains from fix to eight eggs, which are of a dirty white, 
marked with yellow fpots. They breed in the north of 
England, feldom approaching nearer to the fouthward than 
Cumberland, till after the month of OGober.. Linn. Donoy. 
Brit. Birds, pl. 40, &c. Le Béergetie, of Belon ; and./a Ber- 
goronette jaune, of Briffon, is of this fpecies. 

Obf. A variety of Motaciila Boarulainhabits Java. The 
colour is an olive brown, beneath yellow ; lower part of the 
neck grey ; firft tail-feather entirely white ;. innerfide and? 
tip of the fecond and third white. 

BOAS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Scarangus,. that 
inhabits Sierra Leona. ‘The thorax is retufe, excavated, 
bidentated ; horn of the head recurved and fimple.. Fa- 
bricius. 

BOAT, a {mall veffel,. gencrally without a deck, managed 
by fails or oars, or drawn by horfes upon canals, rivers, or 
lakes, for the purpofe of conveying paflengers, goods, Wc. 
from one place to another.. The form, equipment, and 
names of boats are different according ta the purpofe for. 
which they are intended, or to the country where they are 
built. Hence, boats are made flight or ftrong, fharp.or flat- 
bottomed, open or decked, plain.or ornamented, as they 
may be defigued for {wiftnefs or burden, for deep orfhallow 
water, for failing in a harbour or at fea, and for convenience 
or pleafure. 

As boats make always aneceflary appendage to fhips it 
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will, therefore, be proper to give a brief account of thofe 
belonging to the different clafles of {hipping. 

Ships of war, particularly of the line, have ufually fix 
boats, and the number decreafes with the rate of the fhip. 
The largeft is called the /ong-oat, and fometimes the /aunch ; 
and its principal employment is to convey heavy ftores to 
the fhip. This boat is generally furnifhed with a maft and 
fails, and is occafionally ‘decked, armed, and equipped, for 
cruifing fhort diftances againft merchant fhips of the enemy, 
or {fmugglers, or for imprefling feamen, &c. The barge is 
the next lefs boat, and is particularly appropriated to carry 
the principal fea-officers, asthe admiral, captain, &c. to or 
from the fhip; and in confequence of its flender conttraétion, 
combined with its fmall breadth, is: very unfit for fea. This 
boat never rows lefs than ten oars. The pinnace is fimilar 
to the barge, but {maller, never rows -above eight oars, 
and is ufed by lieutenants in going afhore, or con:ing off to 
the fhip: Cutters are broader, deeper, and fhorter than the 
former ; they areemployed on almoft all occafions, as for 
going afhore, carrying ftores, provifions, boarding fhips at 
fea, &c. Jolly-boat is the fmalleft boat ufed in any of the 
fhips in his majefty’s fervice. In Plate VI of Ships ave per- 
{peCtive views of a man of war’s long-boat, of a barge, and 
flat-bottomed boat. ' 

In an Eaft Indiaman there are four boats, the /ong doat, 
cutter, jolly-boat, and yazwl. The firlt of thefe is for conveying 
ttores and goods to and from the fhip ; the fecond for going 
afhore ; and the others are employed occafionally. 

Ships in the Weft India trade ufe boats in number and fize 
according tothe iflands at which they intend to take in their 
cargo. Four boats generally belong to a fhip in the Jamaica 
trade. The largeft, called'a /hallop, will carry from eighteen 
to twenty hogfheads of fugar. The nextlefsin fize is ufu- 
ally called a ten bog/bead boat, from the number of hogfheads 
it carries ; thefe two are left inthe country. The next lefs 

boat called a double mofes, or pinnace, carries two hogfheads 
a fhort diftance ; and the fmalleft boat is called the jo/ly- 
boat, and is generally fufpended from the taffrail. 

Ships in the Windward Ifland trade, loading at Barba- 
does, Martinico, Dominica, &c. generally ufe a flat launch 
with fkeeds, each about thirty-fix feet long, one end being 
upon the. boat’s ftern, and the other upon the beach, upon 
which the fugar hogfheads are rolled from the beach into the 
launch. At St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and Tobago, a one 
hogfhead mofesis ufed. At Trinidad a launch as flat as can 
be built is ufed. At Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam, they 
generally ufe failing craft that will carry from twelve to 
twenty hogfheads. 

Ships employed in the whale fifhery have fix or more boats. 
Thefe are very narrow in refpeé to their length, for the pur- 
pofe of pulling faft; they are {trong built, and sharp at bothends. 

Smaller veffels of one hundred tons and under, have in 
general one boat. 

Bachot, a fifhing boat on the rivers in France ; it is pro- 
vided with a maft, oars, fifhing lines, a ftaff, a pole to faften 
theit boat on the river when they are fifhing, &c. 

Balza or balfa, a boat, or rather raft, compofed of five, 
feven, or nine logs or trunks of trees, ufed in South Ame- 
rica. This boat is fo called from balza or balfa, the name 
of the wood'of which it is conftru€@ted, but which is called 
puero by the Darien Indians. The balza 1s a whitifh fpungy 
wood, and fo very light that a boy can eafily carry a log 
four yards long and a foot in diameter. The following ac- 
count of this boat is extracted fromthe Relacion Hiltorica 
del Viage a la America Meridional, necho de Orden, de 
S. Mag, &c. Impreffa de Orden de Rey en Madrid, t748. 

The balzas are not only adapted to this river (Guayaquil), 


but venture to fea, and carry on the trade as far as Payta. 
Their dimenfions are proportionate to their ufe, or the voyage 
for which they are intended ; fome being only for fithing, 
others for the river trade, bringing fruits, and all forts of mer- 
chandize from Bodega to Guayaquil, and from thence ex- 
porting them to Puna, Salto de Tumbez, and Payta ; others 
are yet more commodioufly contrived for carrying families, 
with all their furniture and neceffaries, to their plantations 
or country houfes. The puero trees, of which they are built, 
are twelve or thirteen totes long, reckoning five feet to the 
toife, and two feet, orfwo anda halfdiameter, fo that the 
whole breadth of nine logs, of which fome of them confilt, 
is between twenty and twenty-four feet ; and thofe of feven 
or fewer logs are proportionate. 

Thefe logs are faftened to each other only by the bejucas 
or withies, with which the crofs logs are alfo lafhed to them, 
yet fo fecurely as never to give way, if not worn out bylong 
ufe, though in their voyage to the coaft of Tumbez and 
Payta the fea runs very high ; but the negroes negleGting to 
examine if the bejucos are ‘not too much worn to fuitain 
another voyage, before they put to fea, it too often happens 
that the lafhing breaks, the logs feparate, and both cargo 
and paflengers perifh : indeed the Indians, being more active, 
get upon a log and fafely work it to the neareft harbour. 
One of thefe melancholy inftances happened while we ‘were 
in the jurifdiGtion of Quito, and are wholly to be imputéd 
to the fordid negligence of the Indians, who fecm to have 
no fenfibility of danger. 

The thickeft log of the balzais placed fo as to reach far- 
ther than the others; at the ftern, another log is lathed to 
this, on each fide, and others to thefe, till the intended num- 
ber be completed, whichis always odd; the large one in 
the middle being, as it were, the ftay and foundation of the 
others. The larger fort of thefe veffels ufually carry about 
twenty-five tons, without damaging theeargo in confequence 
of its being too near the water’s edge, for the fea never 
breaks over them, nor does the water fwell between the 
logs, or ever rife above them, becaufe the whole body of 
the vehicle accommodates itfelf to the motion of the water 
in all weathers. 

Theferafts work and ply to windward like a keeled veffel, 
and keep their courfe before the wind almoft as exaly, 
which is the effe& of another contrivance befides the rudder ; 
fome large planks, three or four yards long, and halt ayard 
broad called guares, are fet up vertically at the fiern, and 
alfo forward between the main logs. By pufhing fome’of 
thefe under the water, and taking others a little up, the 
float fails large, bears up, tacks, or lies to, ‘according ‘as 
the machine is worked ; an invention which has hitherto 
efcaped the acutenefs of the moft ingenious Europeans ; and 
though the Indians have indeed contrived the inftrument, 
yet they are utter ftrangers to the principles of mechanics, 
and the caufes of its operations. 

Had it been known before in Europe, the lofs of many 
lives in fhipwreck might have been prevented, as appears by 
the following, ameng many other inftances: in the year 
1730, the Genowefa fhip of war, being loft in the Vivora, 
the mariners made a jangada, or raft, to fave their lives, but 
mifcarried by committing themfelves to the winds and cur- 
rents, without any fteerage ; and the frequency of fuch 
melancholy events induces me to give a minute explanation 
of this inftrument, from a memoir of Don Jorge Juan, re- 
lating to it. 

The direétion in which a fhip moves, when under fail, is in 
a line perpendicular to the fail; according to the demonitra- 
tions of Renau, in hisTheory of Manual Arts, cap. ii. art.r. 
Bernouilli, cap.i, art. 4.3 and Pitot, fe@. ii. art.13. The 
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re-action being equal, and oppoiite to the a&tion, the oppo- 
ition of the water tothe motion of the veffel will alfo be in 
a dire€tion perpendicular te the fail, from leeward to wind- 
ward, and the impulfe of a longer body exceeding that of 
a {maller, fuppofing the motion of both to be equal, it fol- 
ows that, upon one of the fore guares being thruit under 
water, the veffel will lie to, and bear up again, if it be 
taken out ; and by a parity of reafoning, an after ane being 
thruft under water will caufe the fhip to bear up and to lie 
to, onits beingtakenout. Theway ufed by the Indians, 
in managing the balza, is to increafe the number of guares 
to four, five, or fix, to keep her to windward ; forvit is 
evident that the more there are under water the greater will 
be the lateral refiftance, which is thus increafed by the 
lee-boards ufed in fmaller veflels, and for the fame purpofe. 
Thefe guares fo effeftually anfwer the end for which they 
are intended, that, when once the balza is underway, only 
one need be worked ; and by thrufting it down or raifing 
it up a foot or two, the veffel is keptina right courfe. 
Plate\, of boats, contains a perfpective view of a Balza. 

Barge, the fecond boat in a ship of war, as mentioned 
above ; aveffel employed in carrying merchandize in the 
river Thames, with one malt. See alfo the article Barce. 

Bum boat, a {mall boat employed in felling vegetables, 
&e. to veilels lying at a diftance from the fhore. 

Bunder boat, a boat at Bombay for carrying off pilots 
toa fhip, and taking paflengers afhore.  ~ 

Chalaud, a boat navigated on the river Loire in France ; 
thefe boats are narrow and low, for the purpofe of more 
eafily pafling through the locks of canals: they are principal- 
ly ufed in carryirg wines and other productions, and merchan- 
dizes of the provinces, which lie near the Loire and Allier. 

Coolie, a boat employed as a wherry at Bombay ; it has 
one matt, with a confiderablerake forward, and fails very fatt. 

Felucca, is a {trong paflage-boat ufed in the Mediterra- 
nean, having from 10 to 16 banks of oars. The natives of 
Barbary often employ boats of this fort as cruifers. 

Ferry-boats, are ufed for conveying paflengers, goods, horfes, 
cattle, &c.acrofs ariverorbranchof the fea; and, therefore,are 
of different dimenfions and forms of conftruGtion accordingly. 

Fifbing boats, are of various kinds ; thofe employed in the 
falmon fifhing, which is generally in rivers, or at the fea 
fhore, and commonly called cobl/es, are narrow at one end, 
and broad at the other, for the purpofe of making up the 
net upon it, and from which the net islet into the river or 
fea. Boats employed in the white fifhery, that is, in taking 
ling, cod, hadducks, &c. are pretty large ; fome carrying ten 
tons and upwards, with two maits, with a fquare or lug-fails, 
and ftrong built fo as te endure a rough fea; they are ufu- 
ally and unequally fharp at both ends, the {fharpeft end 
beingthe bow. Decked veffels called /macks having one 
malt, or /ugzers with three mafts, are employed in this fifhery. 

flat-bottomed boat, is fo conftru&ed for taking the beach 
eafily, for the greater convenience of landing troops with 
their baggage, accoutrements, &c. 

Filotics, boats of the matter ferryman at Paris. The ord- 
nance of that city, made in the year 1672, enjvins them 
to keep their boats always provided with flaves and cars; 
and to have a fufficiznt number of boats ready at the places 
and fervices appointed by the provoft of the merchants and 
echevins. 

Loncets, boats which navigate on the river Seine ; they 
are large, long, and ftrong; they come from Roan, and 
from the river Oife, and are commonly ufed to carry great 
loads of wood for fuel, alfo goods, &c. 

Gig, a fmalllight boat, ufually fufpended from the taff- 
rail of a fhip. 


Holland, Boats of. In aimoft all the Seven United P:o- 
vinces there are boats which ferve for public carriages, which 
fet out from every city at all hours of the day, and carry 
paflengers very conveniently from one place to another, ata 
very imall expence. They are long, narrow, and covered, 
and contain about fixty perfons ; each boat is drawn by one 
horfe, and has only two men to manage it, the one attends 
the helm, and the other takes care of the rope; the horfe 
is generally rode by aboy. In thefe boats there is a room 
which can eafily contain fix perfons; this room, which is 
calleda roe/, has glafs windows, whereas the other openings: 
in the boat are fhut with oil cloth in bad weather. A 
pafflenger may take a place in this room, or the whole room. 
Thofe boats which carry goods from Amfterdam to the 
Hague, and which leave Amfterdam at eight at night, ar- 
rive atthe Hague neat morning. In thofe boats, however, 
defigned for paflengers only, a perfon is obliged to change 
boat feveral times. From Amfterdam to Haerlem he mutt 
change boats half way, becaufe the canal there is cut by 
adyke. At Haerlem, the paflengers mutt crofs the town to 
get to the boat that is to carry them to Leyden. At Ley- 
den, he muft again crofs the town to meet the boat in which 
he is to go to the Hague. All this can be performed in 
ten hours and a half; for, at eight o’clock precifely,a boat 
fets out from Amfterdam to Haerlem, where it arrives about 
half an hour afterten ; at eleven a boat fets out from Haer- 
lem for Leyden, and arrives there at three in the morning ; 
half an hour after three a boat fets out from Leyden, and 
arrives at the Hague halfan hourafter fix. There is fuch 
good order kept, that at the ringing of a bell the boat muft 
fet out immediately, without waiting for any paflenger. 
There are few countries where people can travel fo conveni« 
ently as in Holland. 

Tvahah, a boat or canoe of the Society Iflands, of which 
captain Cook gives the following defcription. The ivahah 
is ufed for fhort excurfions at fea.. Thefe boats are all of the 
fame figure, but of different fizes, and ufed for different 
purpofes; their length is from ten to feventy-two feet, but the 
breadth is by no means in proportion ; for thofe of ten feet 
are about a foot wide, and thofe of more than feventy are 
{carcely two feet. They have the fighting ivahah, the fifhing 
ivahah, and the travelling ivahah, for fome of thefe go from 
one ifland to another. The fighting ivahah is by far the 
longeft ; and the head and {tern are confiderably raifed above 
the body, in a femicircular form, particularly the ftern, 
which is fometimes feventeen or eighteen feet high, though 
the boat itfelfis fcarcely three feet. hele never go to fea 
fingly, but are faftened together fide by fide at the diftance 
of about three feet, by ftrong poles of wood, which are laid 
acrofs them, and lafhed to the gunwales. Upon thefe in 
the fore part, a ftage or platform is raifed about ten or 
twelve feet high, and fomewhat widerthan the boats, which 
is fupported by pillars about fix feet long ; upon this ftage 
ftand the fighting men, whofe miffile weapons are flings 
and fpears; for, among other fingularities in the manners 
of thefe people, their bows and arrows are ufed only for 
diverfion as we throw quoits; below thefe ftages fit the 
rowers, who receive from them thofe that are wounded, 
and furnifh frefh men to afcend in their room. Some of 
thefe have a platform of bamboos, or other light wood, 
through their whole length, and confiderably broader, by 
means of which they can carry a great number of men. 
The fifhing ivahahs vary in length from about forty feet 
to the {malleft fize, whichis about ten feet ; all that are of 
the length of twenty-five feet and upwards, of whatever fort, 
occafionally carry fail. The travelling ivahah is always 
double, and furnifhed with a {mall neat houfe, about five re 
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fix feet broad, and fix or feven feet long, which is faftened 
unon the fore part, forthe convenience of the principal peo- 
ple, who fit in them by day, and fleep in them at night. 
The: fifaing ivahahs are fometimes joined together, and have 
a houfe on board, but this is notcommon. Thofe which 
care fhorter than twenty-five feet, feldom or nevercarry fail ; 
and though the {tern rifes about four or five feet, they have 
a flat head and a board that prejeéts forward about four 
feet. Theivahahs are the only boats ufed by the inhabitants 
of Otaheite. 

Life-boat, a boat invented by Mr. Henry Greathead of 
South Shields, for the purpofe of preferving the lives of 
fhipwrecked perfons. The following circumitance gave riie 
to this invention : : 

In September 1789, the thip Adventure of Newcaflle, was 
ftranded on the Here fand, on the fouth fide of Tynemouth 
haven, in the midit of tremendous breakers ; and all the crew 
dropped from the rigging one by one, in the prefence of 
thoulands ef {peGtators, not one of whom could be prevailed 
upon, by any reward, to venture out to her afliftance, in 
any boat or coble of the common conftruction. 

On this occafion, the gentlemen of South Shields called 
a meeting of the Inhabitants, at which a committee was ap- 
poi ted, and premiums were offered for plans of a boat which 
fhould be the betft calculated to brave the dangers of the fea, 
particularly of broken water. 

Many propofals were offered; but the preference was 
unanimoufly given to that of Mr. Greathead, who was im- 
mediately directed to build a boat at the expence of the com- 
mittee. f 

This boat went off on the 3oth of January 1790; and 
fo wellhas it anfwered, and indeed exceeded, every expecta- 
tion, in the moft tremendous broken fea, that fince that 
time, not fewer than two hundred lives have been faved at 
the entrance of the Tyne alone, which otherwile muft have 
been loit ; and in no inftance has it ever failed. 

The principle of this boat appears to have been fuggefted 
to Mr. Greathead by the following fimple fa&t.—Take a 
{pheroid, and divide it into quarters ; each quarter is ellipti- 
cal, and nearly refembles the half of a wooden bowl, having 
a curvature with proje€ting ends ; this, thrown into the fea 
or broken water, cannot be upfet, or lie with the bottom 
upwards. 

The length of the boat is thirty fect; the breadth, ten 
feet ; the depth, fromthe top of the cunwale to the lower 
part of the keel in midfhips, three feet three inches ; from 
the gunwale to the platform (within), two feet four 
inches ; from the top of the ftems (both ends being 
fimilar) to the horizontal line of the bottom of the keel, 
five feet nineinches. ‘The kecl is a plank of three inches 
thick, of a proportionate breadth in mid/hips, narrowing 
gradually towards the ends, to the breadth of the ftems at 
the bottom, and forming a great convexity downwards. 
‘The items are fezments of a circle, with coniiderable raes. 
The bottom feétion, to the floor heads, is a curve fore and 
aft, with the fweep of the keel. The floor timber has 
a {mall rife curving from the keel to the floor-heads. A 
bilge plank is wrought in on each fide. next the floor-heads, 
with a double rabbit or groove, of a fimilar thicknefs with 
the keel; and, onthe outfide of this, are fixed two bilge- 
trees, correfponding nearly with the level of the keel. ihe 
ends of the bottom feGtion form that fine kind of entrance 
obfervable in the lower part of the bow of the fithing boat, 
called acob/e, much ufed in the north. From this part to 
the top of the ftem it is more elliptical, forming a confider- 
able projection. The fides, from the floor-heads to the top 
of the gunwale, flaunch off on each fide, in proportion to 


above halfthe breadth of the floor. The breadth is continued 
far forwards towards the ends, leaving a {ufficient length of 
ftraight fide at the top. The fheer is regular along the 
ftraight fide, and more elevated towards the ends. The gun- 
wale fixed to the outfide is three inches thick. Thefides, from 
the underpart of the gunwale, along the whole length of 
the regular fheer, extending twenty-one feet fix inches, are 
cafed with layers of cork, to the depth of fixteen inches 
downwards ; and the thicknefs of this cafing of cork being 
four inches, it projeétsat the top a little without the gun- 
wale. Thecork, on the outfide, isfecured with thin plates 
or flips of copper, and the boat is faftened with copper 
nails. The thwarts, or feats, are five in number, double- 
banked ; confequently the boat may be rowed with ten ears. 
The thwarts are firmly ftanchioned. The fide oars are fhort, 
with iron tholes and rope grommets, fo that the rower can 
pulleither way. The boat is fteered with an oar at each 
end; and the fteering oar is one third longer than the rowing 
oar. The platform placed at the bottom, within the boat, 
is horizontal, the length of the mid{hips, and elevated at 
the ends, for the convenience of the fteerfman, to give him 
a greater power with the oar. The internal part of the 
boat next the fides, from the under part of the thwarts 
down to the platform, is cafed with cork; the whole quan- 
tity of which, affixed to the life-boat, is nearly feven hun- 
dred weight. The cork indifputably contributes much to 
the buoyancy of the boat, is a good defence in going 
along-fide a veffel, and is of principal ufe in keeping the 
boat in anverect pofition in the fea, or rather for giving her 
a very lively and quick difpofition to recover from any fud- 
den cant or lurch, which fhe may receive from the ltroke of 
a heavy wave. But, exclufively of the cork, the admirable 
conftruétion of this boat gives it a decided pre-eminence. 
The ends being fimilar, the boat can be rowed either way ; 
and this peculiarity of form alleviates her in rifing over the 
waves. The curvature of the keel and bottom facilitates 
her movement in turning, and contributes to the eafe of the 


. Tteerage, asa fingle ftroke of the fteering oar has an imme- 


diate effect, the boat moving as it were upona centre. 
The fine entrance below is of ufein dividing the waves, 
when rowing againft them; and, combined with the con- 
vexity of the bottom, and the elliptical form of the item, 
admits her to rife with wonderful Luoyancy in a high 
fea, and to launch forward with rapidity, without fhip- 
ping any water, when a common boat would be in danger 
of being filled. The flaunching or fpreading form of the 
boat, from her floor-heads to the gunwale, gives her a con- 
fiderable bearing ; and the continuation of the breadth, well 
forward, is a great fupport to her in the fea; and it has 
been found by experience, that boats of this con{truGion 
are the belt fea boats for rowing agaiuft turbulent waves. 
The internal fhallownefs of the boat from the gunwale down 
to the platform, the convexity of the form, and the buik 
of cork within, leave a very diminifhed {pace for the water to 
occupy; fo that the life boat, when filled with water, con- 
tains a confiderable lefs quantity than the common boat, 
and is in-no danger either of finking or overturning. It 
may be prefumed by fome, that in cafes of high wind, 
agitated fea, and broken -waves, a boat of fuch a bulk 
could not prevail againft them by the force of oars; but the 
life-boat from her peculiar form, may be rowed a-head, 
when the atrempt in other boats would fail. Boats of the 
common form, adapted for fpeed, are of courfe put in mo- 
tion with a fmall power; but for want of buoyancy and 
bearing, are over-run by the waves, and funk, when impelled 
againit them ; and boats conitructed for burthen meet with 
too much reliftance from the wind and fea, when oppofed 
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to them, and cannot in fuch cafes be rowed from the fhore 
to a fhip in diltrefs. 6 8 | 

Mr. Greathead gives the following inftruGtions for the 
management of the life-boat. at é 

The boats, in general, of this defcription are painted 
white on the outfide ; this colour more immediately engag- 
ing the eye of the fpeétator when rifing from the hollow of 
the fea than any other. The bottom of the boat is at frit 
varnifhed (which will take paint afterwards) for the more 
minute infpection of purchafers. ‘The oars fhe is equipped 
with are made of fir, of the beft quality ; having found by 
experience, that a rove afh oar, that will drefs clean and 
light, is too pliant among the breakers; and when made 
{trong and heavy, from rowing double-banked, the purchafe 
being fhort, fooner exhaufts the rower, which makes the 
fir oar, when made {tiff, more preferable. 

in the management of the boat fhe requires twelve men to 
work her; that is, five men on each fide rowing double- 
banked, with an oar flung over an iron thole, with a grom~- 
met (as provided), fo as to enable the rower to pull either 
way, and one man at each end to fteer her, and to be ready 
at the oppofite end to take the fteer-oar , when wanted, 
As, from the conftru€tion of the boat, fhe is always ina 
pofition to be rowed either way, without turning the boat ; 
when manned, the perfon who fteers her fhould be well 
acguainted with the courfe of the tides, in order to take 
every poflible advantage: the beft method, if the direction 
will admit of it, is to head the fea. The {teerfman fhould 
keep his eye fixed upon the wave or breaker, and encourage 
the rowers to give way, as the boat rifes to it; being then 
aided by the force of the oars, fhe launches over it with vait 
rapidity, without fhipping any water. It is neceflary to ob- 
ferve that there is often a ftro.g :-flux of fea occafioned by 
the ftranded wrecks. which requis both difpatch and care in 
the people employed, that the boat be not damaged. When 
the wreck is reached, if the wind blows to the land, the 
boat will come in fhore without any other effort than fteering. 

The following additional obfervations and inftruétions are 
given by Mr. Hinderwell of Scarborough. 

The life-boat at Scarborough is under the direétion of a 
committee. Twenty-four fifhermen, compofing two crews, 
are alternately employed to navigate her. A reward, in 
cafes of fhipwreck, is paid by the committee to each man 
actually engaged in the affiftance ; and it is expedted the 
veffel receiving affiltance fhould contribute to defray this 
expence. None have hitherto refufed. 

Tt is of importance that the command of the boat fhould be 
entrufted to 7 aa fteady experienced perfon, who isacquainted 
with the direction of the tides or currents, as much {kill may 
be required in rifing them to the moft advantage, in going to 
a fhip in diftrefs, It fhould alfo be recemmended, to keep 
the head of the boat to the fea, as much as circumftances 
will admit ; and to give her aa accelerated velocity to meet 
the wave, much exertion Is neceffary in approaching a wreck, 
on account of the {trong reflux of the waves, which is fome- 
times attended with great danger. Ina general way, it is 
fafeft to go on the lee quarter; but this depends on the po- 
fition of the veffel ; and the matter of the boat fhould exercife 
his fkill in placing her in the moft convenient fituation. 
The boatmen fhould practife themfelves in the ule of the 
boat, that they may be the better acquainted with her 
movements; and they fhould at all times be ftriétly obe- 
dient to the direétions of the perfon who is appointed to 
the command. 

Plate V1. of Boats contains a perfpeétive view of the life- 
boat rifing over a heavy furge, and going out to the affift- 
ance of a fhip, which appears in the horizon in diltrefs. In 
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the life-boat are ten rowers pulling to get to the thip. At 
the lower end of the boat, a man 1s iteering her with a long 
oar towards the fhip ; and another perfon is {tationed with 
an oar at the higher end, to fteer the boat on her return ; 
both ends of the boat being formed-alike, in order to ufe 
either at pleafure in going to or coming from the fhip. The 
fheer, or curve of the boat, rifing confiderably from the middle 
to the ftems, or ends, is clearly diftinguifhed; alfo the coating 
of cork fecured by flips of copper along the outfide of the 
boat, near the part where the rowers are feated. 

As every thing relating to this important invention mutt be 
interefting to the public, it is, therefore, prefumed the follow- 
ing additional information will not be unacceptable, el pecially 
a it contains the ftrongeft evidence of the great utility of this 

oat. 

The life-boat having been fubmitted to a teft of twelve 
years’ experience, during which period Mr. Greathead facri- 
ficed a very confiderable portion of his time ia furnifhing 
plans, and otherwife rendering the isvention as extentfively 
ufeful as he could; on the 25th of February 1802, he pre- 
fented a petition to the houfe of commons, the prayer of 
which was as follows : 

* Your petitioner having been inftrumental in faving the 
lives of fo many perfons ; the utility of the boat being now 
eftablithed ; and your petitioner having derived little or no 
pecuniary advantage whatever from the invention, his models 
having been made public; humbly hopes, that this honour- 
able houfe will take his cafe into their confideration, and 
grant your petitioner fuch .reward as to this honourable 
houfe fhall feem meet, &c.” 

The petition, having been recommended by his majefty, 
was referred to the confideration of a committee; from 
whofe report the following is a brief abftraé. 

“* It appeared to your committee to be neceflary to dire&t 
their inquiries particularly to the three following fubje@ts. 

“ rt. The utility of the life-boat. 

“‘ adly. The originality of the invention claimed by Mr. 
Greathead. 

“« 3dly, Whether he had received any and what remune= 
ration. 

“ And in order to afcertain thefe fa&ts, your committee 
proceeded to examine, 

‘© Ralph Hillery, afeaman, who ftated, that he had been 
forty-five years at fea, in the Greenland and coal trade, and 
has refided always at Shields. About three years ago, he 
was in the Northumberland life boat, which was preiented 
to North Shields by the duke of Northumberland, the firft 
time fhe went off, which was to the relief of the floop Edin- 
burgh. This veflel was feen to go upon the Herd fands, 
about a mile anda half from fhore ; fhe was brought to an 
anchor before the life-boat got to her, and fhe continued 
itriking the ground fo heavily, that fhe would not have held 
together ten minutes longer, had they not got to her ; they 
made her cut her cable, and then took feven men out of 
her, and brought them on fhore. The fea at that time was 
monttroufly high, fo high that no other boat whatever could 
have lived in it. 

‘© He was then afked, whether he had been out in the 
life-boat on any other occafion? to which he replied, that he 
had been five times out in her to the relief of differcnt fhips 5 
from one fhip they faved fifteen men ; and in every inftance 
when he, the witnefs, was in the boat, they faved the whole 
of the crews of the wrecked fhips. Befides the times he has 
been himfelf in the boat, he has feen her go off fcores of 
times, and never faw her fail in bringing off fuch of the 
crews as itayed by the fhips, But many times part of the 
crews of the vellel swreeked wis taken to their own a 
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and hwe been drowned by the boats’ upfetting 5 whilft the 
remaiider of the crews that continued on board have been 
faved by the life-boat. And the witne!s declared his con- 
viction, that uo other boat that ever he faw could have 
gone from the fhore and faved the crews, at the times the 
life-boat went. 

«« He ftated that in the event of the life-boat filling with 
aater, fhe would continue ftill upright, and would not 
founder, as boats of acommon confirnétion do. That about 
two months ago, he faw her come on fhore with a fhip’s 
crew, belides her own crew, fo full of water that it ran 
vover each fide; the fea had broken feveral of her oars; and 
he believes, that no boat of any other conftruétion could 
have brought the crew on fhore {fo filled with water. 

“«¢ Captain William Carter, of the {hip Providence of New- 
eaftle, ftated, that he had refided at South Shields twenty- 
five years, and been fifteen years in the coal and Baltic 
trades ; that on the 28th of November 1797, he commanded 
the Velocity of 59 tons, riding at anchor on Tynemouth 
bar, amongit the broken water, when the fhip Planter was 
dviyen on fhore by the violence of the gale, about one hun- 
dred yards from the Velocity ; the life-boat came off and 
took fifteen perfons out of the Planter; and they had 
tcarcely quitted the fhip when fhe went to pieces; they 
mut all otherwife have imevitably perifhed, as the wreck 
came on fhore almoft as foon as the life-boat. He con- 
ceived that no boat of a common conftruétion could have 
given relief at that time. There were feveral other veffels in 
the fame fituation with the Planter, namely, the Gatefhead, 
the Mary, and the Beaver, befides a floop, whofe name the 
witnefs doesnot know. The crew of the Gatefhead, being 
nie in number, took to their own boat, which funk, and 
feven of them were loft ; the other two faved themfelves by 
ropes thrown from the Mary. After the life-boat had 
landed the crew of the Planter, fhe went off fuccefiively to 
the other veflels, and brought the whole of their crews fafe 
on fhore, together with the two perfons who had efcaped 
from the boat of the Gatefhead. He has feen the life-boat 
go to the alliltance of other vellels at different times, and {he 
always fucceeded in bringing the crews on fhore, ' 

«The witnels has feveral times obferved her to come on 
Shore full of water and always fafe. 

«Captain Gilfred Lawfon Reed, ‘an elder brother of 
the Trinity-houfe, ftated, that he had been bred to the fea, 
and had been a member of the Trinity-houfe feventeen years. 
He had the management of the life-boat at Loweitoffe, par- 
ticularly laft year, where he was requelted by the fubfcribers 
to make any improvement he thought neceffary. She was 
“built exa¢tly upon Mr. Greathead’s plan, correfponding 
with the model before the committee. Having fitted her 
for fervice as far as he thought proper, he was requetted by 
a number of the fubferibers to launch this life-boat; he 
took an opportunity, when the fea fell very heavy on the 
beach, and launched her in the prefence of at leaft two hun- 
dred {peGators. ‘Twenty-four men jumped into her; and 
when fhe firft mounted the waves, the fpe€tators with one 
voice exprefled their aftonifhment. He had given the men 
orders to crofs a fhoal, that lay about a mile and a half from 
the {hore upon which the fea broke very heavily: by fome 
miftake one of the pluys was left ont of the bottom, and the 
filled with water before fhe got to the fhoal, which obliged 
the men to return immediately, and fhe brought the twenty- 
four men fate to fhore, though when fhe gained the fhore, fhe 
was full of water to the gun wale and mid{hips ; yet by her 
{heer one-third of her at each end was out of the water. 

« Being afked, wherein he confidered the fuperiority of 
the life-boat coniifts over any other boat that ‘has hitherto 


been inven'ed ? lie anfwrered, the curvature of the keel, and 
the flaunc.ing fid.s, which render it almolt impoffible to be 
upfet. When this boat was afloat and full of water, the 
men all went to one fide of the boat, in order to try the 
poflibility of upfetting her, which they could not effeét. 

«© Mr. Thomas Henderwell, of Scarborough, inip-owner, 
ftated, that the peculiar nature of the curvature of the keel 
of this boat is the foundation and bafis of its excellence. It 
regulates, in a great meafure, the {heer with elevation to- 
wards the ends. This conftruétion ipreads and repels the 
water in every direétion, and enables her to afcend and de- 
feend with great facility over the breakers. The ends being 
reduced regularly from the centre to leis than one-third 
proportion of the midfhips, both ends are lighter than the 


body feétion. By means of the curved keel, and the centre 
of gravity being placed in the centre of the boat, ihe pre- 


ferves equilibrium in the midit of the breakers, The internal 
fhallownefs of the boat in the body fection, occalioned by 
the convexity of the keel and the fheer at the top, leaves fo 
{mall a {pace for the water to occupy, that the boat, 
though filled with water, is im no danger of finking or up- 
fetting. The buoyancy of the boat, when illed with water, 
is alfo aflifted by the cork being placed above the water- 
line. 

«© Mr. Samuel Plumb, of Lower Shadwell, defcribed him- 
felf to have been bred to the fea, and to have aéted in the 
capacity of mafter of a fhip from 1777 until within thefe 
eighteen months 5 that he had been chiefly employed in the 
coal and Baltic trades, and had refided at Shields the whole 
of his life till within the lalt five years. He is acquainted 
with the Shields’ lite-boats; and from every information he 
had received, Mr. Greathead has been univerfally confidered 
as the inventor of them. 

“He went out in one of them to the relief of a fhip, 
which was wrecked on the coaft near the mouth of the 
Tyne. The firft time they reached the wreck, the rope, 
which they threw from the wreck to the life-boat, broke, 
and the boat was drifted to the northward by the violence 
of the wind and {trong current of the tide; they then landed, 
and by two horfes dragged the boat along the fand to the 
fouthward, and then launched her again through the break- 
ers to the veffel. In the fecond attempt they {ucceeded in 
bringing the crew on fhore. The witnefs never faw any 
other boat in which he would have ventured to the relief of 
the crew, or which he thinks could have executed the pur- 
pofe of faving them. 

« Mr, William Mafterman of South Shields, fhip-owner, 
was one of the original committee that ordered the life- 
boat at South Shields in 1789. He correborated the 
evidence given by captain William Carter; and tated, that 
from the fituation of his refidence, he has feen ‘the perform- 
ance of the life-boat more frequently than probably any 
other of the committee at South Shields, and has frequently 
feen and affifted in the launching of the life-boat from the 
beach into the fea during adtorm. That this is done with 
the afliftance of low wheels, or what may be called rollers, 
upon which fhe is dragged to the water’s edge, and by 
means of hands proportioned to the weight of the boat, 
fhe can be launched with as much eafeas any other boat. 
He remembers the inftance ftaced by Mr. Samuel Plumb, in 
which the life ‘boat, being drifted to the northward by a 
ftrong tide, was landed, and again launched to the fouth- 
ward oppotite to the wreck, and in the face of a very heavy 
fea. When the Gatefhead, Planter, and other ships were 
wrecked, it was firft difcovered that the life-boat could aé& 
with perfect fafety athwart the fea ; and fince that time, the 
boat ‘has been vowed athwart fea, or otherwile, indifferently, 

as 
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as the obje& to be relieved required it; and that fhe goes 
with the fame fafety from one object to another, in a broken 
fea, as an-ordinary boat would pafs from one fhip to another 
in a fmooth fea. He is confident, ince the eftablifhment of 
the life-boat, that there have been at leaft 300 perfons 
brought on fhore from fhips in dittrefs, and wrecks off Shields, 
the greateft part of whom muft otherwife have perifhed. 
And the witnefs added, that it was his opinion, founded 
upon experience and the obfervations he had been enabled 
to make, that no fea, however high, could overfet or fink 
the life-boat.” ; 

The originality of Mr:Greathead's mvyention is there 
proved by proper certificates and atteftations; and the 
remuneration that he had received over and above a profit 
of from ten to fifteen pounds each, upon building a few 
Boats, is flated fo be, —- 

From the Literary and Philofophical Society of New- 
eaitle, five guineas. 

Royal Humane Society, 2 medallion. 

Corporation ofthe Trinity Houfe, roo guiacas. 

Society of Arts, a gold medallion and 50 guineas. 

The vote of parliament, on the 3d of June, in confequence 
of the foregoing report, was, “ That a fum not exceediug 
3200 pounds be granted to his majefty, to be paid to Henry 
‘Greathead, of South Shields, in the county of Durham, 
boat builder, as a reward for his invention of the life-boat, 
whereby many lives have already been faved, and great fecu- 
rity is afforded to feamen and. property in cafes of fhip- 
wreck.” 

The fubferibers at Lloyd's, on the zoth of May, voted to 
Mr. Greathead the fum of zoo guineas, ‘as an acknow- 
Tedgement of his talents and exertions in inventing and build- 
ing a life-boat,’” and 2000 pounds “* for the purpofe of en- 
coureging the building-of life-boats on different parts of the 
coafts of thefe kingdoms.” 

At the beginning of 1804, Mr. Greathead received a 

- very valuable diamond ring from the emperor of Ruffia, 
vhofe munificence to ingeniows men of all countries is well 
known.. 

The following extraét from the Tyne Mercury of the 
29th November 1803, is another proof of the great utility 
of the life-boat. 

The Bee of Shields, John Houiton matter, having put to 
fea (2x Nov.) in an eafterly wind, had not proceeded far, 
when it began to blow ftrong from the fouth-eaft, which 
obliged him a few hours after to put back. In taking 
‘Tynemouth bar at the laft quarter ebb, ina very heavy fea, 
fhe ftruck the ground, and unfhipped her rudder. Being 
now completely unmanageable, fhe drifted towards the 
north fide of the bar, and at length drove on the Black 
Middens. They who have witneffed the tremendous: fea 
which breaks on the north-eaft part of this harbour, ina 
fouth-eafterly wind, may form a conception of the dreadful 
fituation in which the crew of the veffel were fituated: Tn 
the midft of rocks, where the fea rans mountains high, fo as 
frequently to obfcure the fhip, and where any veflel might 
be expeéted immediately-to go to pieces; their only refuge 
from being fwept into the gulf, was to climb up into the 
fhrouds, which the captain, with fix men and boys, being 
the whole crew, inftantly-effeGted. The dangerous fituation 
in which they were placed, immediately attraGted an im- 
menfe number of fpeCtators: from both North and South 
Shields. The flores in every. direftion. were lined with 
people who expreffed, by their anxious looks, the moftfym- 
pathetic apprehenfions for their fafetv. The making ufe 
‘of the life-boat wasiby mo people thought impoffible ; 
znd at all events, the attempt was attended with extreme dan- 


ger, owing to thetremendous fea, and the immenfe rocks 
which lay where the veffel was ftranded. So confident, 
however, was Mr. Greathead, the inventor, of the life-boat 
being able to live in any fea, if properly navigated, that he, 
without hefitation, and with the greateft alertnefs, volun« 
teered his fervices to bring off the men from the brig; 
This intrepid offer operated like eleétricity among the 
failors ; and immediately the Northumberland life-boat was 
launched, aud manned with Mr. Greathead and- South 
Shields pilots. In the courfe of a few minutes they reached 
the veflel, without much difficulty, and picked off the men 
from the fhrouds fhivering with cold, and almoft perifbed 
by fatigue. One man, in making too much haffe to enter 
the boat, fell into the breakers, but was immediately re- 
covered. When the whole crew was in the boat, they 
rowed towards the fhore; and in lefs than an hour fram the 
time the boat was launched, did: they retarn in fafety to 
South Shields, without a fingle accident ! 

Upon the rf of Auguh. 1777, fome trials were made on 
a boat, or floop fit for inland navigation, coating voyages,. 
and {hort pailages by fea, which is not,. like ordinary vellels, 
liable to be overfet’ or funk. by winds, waves, water-{pouts, 
or too heavy a load, contrived and conftruéted by Mon- 
fieur Bernieres, dire@tor of the bridges and. cavfewaysin 
France, &c. at the gate of the invalids in Paris, in the pre= 
fence of the provoft of the merchants, of the body of the 
town, andofa numerous concourfe of {pectators of all con-- 
ditions. 

Thefe experiments were made in the way of comparifon 
with another common boat of the fame place, and of equal 
fize. Both boats had been built ten years, and their ex- 
terior forms appeared to be exa@ly fimilar. The common 
boat contaiued only eight men, who rocked it and made it’ 
incline fo much to one fide, that it prefentiy filled: with 
water, and funk; fo that the men were obliged to fave 
themlelves by fwimming; a thing common in all veffels of 
the fame kind, either from the imprudence of thofe who 
are in them, the fivength of the waves or wind, a vio- 
lent or unexpected fhock, their being overloaded, or over-- 
powered any other way. 

The fame men who had juft efcaped the boat’ which: 
funk, got into the boat of M. Bernieres; rocked and filled 
it,.as-they had done the-other,. with water. But, inftead of 
finking to the bottom, though brim-full, it bore being 
rowed about the river, loaded as it was with -men and-water,. 
without any danger to the people in it. 

M. Bernieres carried the trial ftill farther. He ordered 
amatt to;be erefted in this fame boat, when filled with 
water; and to the top of the maft had a-rope faftened, 
and drawn till the end of the maft touched the furface of the: 
river, fo that the boat was entirely on one fide, a pofitien: 
into which neither winds nor waves could bring her; yet,.as 
foonas the men, who had hauled her into this fituation, let: 
go the rope the boat and mait recovered themfelves per- 
fe&ly in lefs than: the quarter of a fecond; a convincing 
proof that the boat could neither be funk nor overturned, 
and that it afforded the greateft poffible fecurity in every 
way. Thefe experiments appeared to give the greater 
pleafure to the public, as the advantages of the difcovery 
are not only fo fenfible, but.of. the firft importance to man-=- 
kind 

Marnois boats, fo-called from being employed on the river 
Marne in France. They are: flat, and carry wine,-.corn,, 
timber, &c. from the province of Champaigne, . 

Norway boat; or yawl, is-fharp at both ends, and of. va- 
rious dimenfions; This‘boat, from its conftruction, is:ad- 
maivably adapted forenduring a high.fea,.and wall often ven-- 
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ture out to a great diftance from the land, when fome fhips 
can fearcely carry any fail. 

Pahie, a boat of the Society iflands; it is bow-fided, and 
fharp-bottomed. The pahie, according to captain Cook, 
is of different fizes, from thirty to fixty feet long, but like 
the ivahah, is very narrow. One that was meafured was fifty- 
one feet long, and only one foot and an half wide at the 
top ; in the wideft part it was about three-feet, and this is 
the general proportion. It does not, ,however, widen by a 
gradual fwell, but the fides being ftraight and parallel for a 
little way below the gunwale, it {wells abruptly, and draws 
to a ridge in the bottom; fo that a tranfverfe fetion of it 
has fomewhat the-—appearance of the mark upon cards, 
called a {pade, the whole being much wider in proportion to 
its length. Thefe, like the largeft ivahahs, are ufed for 
fighting, but principally for long voyages. The fighting 
pahie, which is the largeft, is fitted with the ftage or plat- 
form, which is proportionably larger than thofe of the 
ivahah, as their form enables them to fuftain a much greater 
weight. ‘Lhofe that are ufed for failing are double, and thofe 
of the middle fize are faid to be the beft fea-boats. They are 
fometimes out a month together, going from ifland to ifland, 
and fometimes as is credibly reported, they are not unfre- 
quently a fortnight or twenty days at fea, and could keep 
it longer, if they had more ftowage for provifions, and con- 
veniencies to hold frefh water. 

When any of thefe boats carry fail fingle, they make ufe 
of a log of wood which is faftened to the end of two poles 
that lie acrofs the veffel, and proje& from fix to ten feet, 
according to the fize of the veffel, beyond its fide ; fome- 
what like what is ufed by the flying proa of the Ladrone 
iflands, and called, in the account of lord Anfon’s voyage, 
an Outrigger ; to which the fhrouds are faftened. 

Some of them have one maft, and others two ; they are 
made of a fingle ftick ; and when the length of the canoe 
is 30 feet, that of the matt is fomewhat lefs than 25 feet ; it 
is fixed to the frame that is above the canoe, and receives a 
fail of matting about one-third longer than itfelf; the fail 
is pointed at the top, fquare at the bottom, and curved at 
the fide, fomewhat refembling what is called a fhoulder of 
mutton fail, and ufed for boats belonging to men of war ; 
it is placed in a frame of wood, which furrounds it 
on every fide, and has no contrivance either for reefing 
or furting, fo that if either fhould become neceffary, it mutt 
be cut away, which, however, in thefe climates, can feldom 
happen. ‘To the top of the matt are faftened ornaments of 
feathers, which are placed inclining obliquely forwards, 
the fhape and pofition of which will be conceived at once 
from the figure in the plate of Boats. 

The oars or paddles that are ufed with thefe boats, have 
a long handle and flat blade, not unlike a baker’s peel. Of 
thefe, every perfon in the boat has one, except thofe that 
fit under the awning, and they pufh her forward with them 
at a good rate. Thefe boats, however, admit fo much 
water at thé feams, that one perfon at leaft is continually 
employed in throwing it out. The only thing in which 
they excel is landing and putting off from the fhore in a 
furf; by their great length, and high fterns, they could 
jJand every day, where the Englifh boats could fcearcely 
land at all: they have alfo the fame advantages in putting 
off by the height of the head. 

‘The exact dimenfions of a pabie, given from a careful 
admeafurement, will fo very materially couatribute to the 
elucidation of the defcription fubfequently given, as to the 
manner and particular form in which this clafs of canoes is 
built, that they might perhaps enable an European draughtf- 
man, to conftruét one fo nearly refembling them ag. to 
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create fome difficulty in pointing out the true from that 
which was fictitious : 


Feet. Inches. 

Extreme length from ftem to ftern, not 

reckoning the beading up ofeither = sr ° 
Breadth in the clear of thetop forward = I 2 
Breadth in the midfhips - * . I 6 
Breadth aft - - - - - I 2 
—In the bilge forward - - - 2 8 
—In the midfhips = “ = PAE a3 it 3 
—Ait - - - = 2 9 
Depth in the midfhips = - = 3 4 
Height from the ground on which fhe ftood = 6 
Height of the head from the ground with- 

out, including that of the figure - 4 4 
Height of the figure —- ~ S08 et 
Height of the ftern fromthe ground == 8 9 
Height of the figure - - 2 ° 


To illuftrate the defcription of the manner in which thefe 
veffels are built, it will be neceflary to refer to fig. 2. 
Plate Ii. 

The firft ftage or keel under a a, is formed of a tree 
hollowed out like a trough, for which the longeft trees are 
chofen that canbe procured, fo that there are never more 
than three in the whole length; the next ftage underd 4, 
is formed of ftraight planks, about four feet long, fifteen 
inches broad, and two inches thick ; the'third ftage under 
ec, is likethe bottom, made of the trunks hollowed into its 
bilging- form ; the lait is alfo cut out of trunks, fo that the 
moulding is of one piece with the upright. To form thefe 
parts feparately without faw, plane, chiffel, or any other 
iron tool, may well be thought no eafy tafk ; but the great 
difficulty is to join them together. : 

When all the parts are prepared, the keel is laid upon 
the blocks ; and the planks, being fupported by ftanchions, 
are fewed or clamped togetherwith itrong thongs of plait~ 
ing. Thefe are paffed feveral times through holes that are 
bored with a gauge or auger of bone, which performs its 
office with tolerable exactnefs ; and the nicety with which 
this is done, may be inferred from their being fufficiently 
water-tight for ufe without caulking. As the plaiting foon 
rots in the water, it is renewed at lealt, once a year, in order 
to which the veffel is taken entirely to pieces ; the head and 
ftern are rude, with refpe€t to the defign, but very neatly 
finifhed, and polifhed to the higheft degree. 

Thefe pahies are kept with great care in a kind of houfe, 
built on purpofe for their reception ; the houfes are formed 
of poles fet upright in the ground, the tops of which are 
drawn towards each other, and faftened toget ier with their 
ftrongeit cord, fo as to forma kind of Gothic arch, which is 
completely thatched quite to the ground, being open only 
atthe ends; they are fometimes fifty or fixty paces long. 

Peter-Loat, 2 boat employed in the river Thames im fifhing. 
They in general fail well, and are good fea-boats, 

Peafire-boat, a vellel employed by gentlemen in excurfions 
upon the water, for their amufement. Their fize and man- 
ner of equipment are very various, being from a few tons 
berchen, to upwards of two or three hundred tons, and hay- 
ing one or more matte. ; 

Poft- oats, are boats eltablifhed on the river Loire in 
France, for the convenience of the public. They are jong 
in refpect to their breadth, and go very faft: ‘There are alfo 
fome on the Rhore, which go from Lyons to Avignon in 
24hours, 

Poa ; fee that article. 

Punt, a fort of flat-bottomed boat, whole floor refembles 
the platform of a floating age. It is ufed by the naval 

artificers, 
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artificerg, either in caulking, breaming, or repairing the bot- 
tom of a fhip. 

Sampan, a Chinefe boat without a keel, appearing almoft 
like a trough ; they are made of different dimenfions, but 
are moitly covered. There are paflenger fampans, to carry 
people backward and forward, between the town and fhips. 
Thefe boats are as long as floops, but broader, almoft like a 
baking trough, and have, at the end, one or more decks, 
madeof bamboo-iticks; the cover, or roof, is alfo made of 
bamboo -fticks, arched over in the fhape of a grater, and may 
be raifed or lowered at pleafure ; the fides are made of boards, 
with little holes, and fhutters inftead of windows ; the boards 
are faftened on both fides to pofts, which have notches like 
iteps on the infide, that the roof may be let down, and reft on 
them; on both ends of the deck are commonly two little 
doors, at leaft there is one at the ftern. A fine, white 
fmooth carpet, fpread up as far as the boards, makes the 
floor, which, in the middle, confilts of loofe boards ; but this 
carpet is only made ufe of to fleep on. As thele boats differ 
from thofe of Europeans in fhape, they are likewife rowed 
in adifferent manner; for two rowers potting themfelves at 
the hack end of the fampan, work it forwards very readily 
by the motion of two oars, and can almoft turn the veffel 
jut as they pleafe ; the oars, which are covered with a little 
hollow quadrangular iron, are laid on iron {wivels, which are 
faltened in the tide of the fampan. At the iron the oars are. 
pieced, which makes them look a little bent. In common, 
arower fits before witha fhort oar, but this he is forced to 
tay afide when he comes near the city, on account of the 
great throng of fampans; and this inconvenience has con- 
firmed the Chinefe in their old way of rowing. 

Sampans of burden are the largeft boats, by which all 
porcelain, filks, and other’ commodities, are conveyed from 
Canton to the European fhips. But thefe boats do not ferve 
for the above-mentioned purpofes only, butare ufed, befides, 
as houfes for whole families, which are born, marry, and die 
in them. They commonly have, befides, hogs, fome chickens 


and dogs, and fome flower-pots, containing Guinea pepper, 


or fome other plants, in thefe boats. 

Duck {ampans, are boats in which they feed four or five 
hundred ducks. They have on both fides a bridge, which 
may be letdown. In the day-time the ducks feed in the 
river upon herbs and fifh ; at night their mafter calls them 
iato his boat ; they immediately obey him, and come on board 
as foon as he lets down his Bridge, 

Fifbing fampans, are the fmalleft of all, narrow, like fome 
European fifhing boats, and have either a very {mall deck of 
itraw, or bamboo, or are even without that poor convenience. 
Bad as thefe boats are, yet parents, and their naked children, 
are feen to get their livelihoed in them, both fummer and 
winter, by fifhing, and picking up what has been thrown 
overboard from other veffels. For this purpofe they tie feve- 
ral hooks to a cord, and throw them out in different places; 
almoft in the fame manner as fithermen lay their eel-hooks. 
They have better or worfe fortune, as it happens. There is 
nothing fo filthy but what thefe people will ufe as food ; 
and the hogs, which having died are thrown overboard, when 
they begin to putrefy, float in a few days, and often become 
the occalion of quarrels, which end in battles, ‘The reafon 
why the Europeans fink the hogs, which die on board their 
fhips, is, that the inhabitants of this place may not fall upon 
them ; for it is faid that the Chinefe, when they go on board 
any fhips, will give pepper to the hogs, which they think is 
poifon to them, that they may get them again if they fhould 
die. It is certain, that numbers of hogs die in pofleffion of 
the Europeans whilft they ftay in China, 


Mandarin's fampans ave greater or tefs red-painted boats, 
ees with dragons, aud fuch like figures, or with little 

ags. 

The Stage-boats, called in French, bateaux coches, and 
more commonly coches-d’eau, water coaches, are large 
covered veilels, which ferve, particularly on the river Seine, 
for the conveniency of travellers, and for carrying all forts of 
merchandizes. ‘The names of them are the paflage boat, 
or water coach of Sens, of Auxerre, of Montereau, and of 
Fontainbleau, or Valvin. 

Tilt-boat, one witha cover, to d>fend the paflengers from 
rain, &c. 

Trad-boat, a boat employed in a cznal in conveying paf- 
fengers, &c. from one place to another. This mode of tra- 
velling, though not expeditious, is indeed very pleafant, and 
certainly much cheaper than by any land carriage. From 
Grangemouth to Port Dundas, a diltance,of nearly 30 miles, 
the fareis only one fhillmg, or eighteen pence. 

Well-boat, a boat having a well in the bottom, to preferve 
fith alive. 

A Wherry is alight fharp boat, ufed in a river or harbour, 
for carrying paflengers from place to place. 

The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply on the Thames 
about London, are either /kullers, wrought by a fingle per- 
fon with two oars ; or oars, wrought by two or more per- 
fons, witheach an oar. 

The following are fome of the terms ufed in the manage= 
ment of a boat. 

Bale the boat, is to throw out the water which remains in 
her bottom, or the well-room. See Barre. 

Fend the boat, to fave her from beating againft the fhip's 
fides. 

Man the boat, an order to thofe appointed to manage her 
to goon board the boat tmmediately. 

Moor the boat, the order to faften a boat with two ropes, 
fo as that the one fhall counteract the other. 

Trim the boat, the order to fit in the boat in fucha man- 
ner as that fhe fhall float upright in the water, without lean- 
ing to cither fide. ; 

Wind the boat, the order to bring her head the other way. 

The doat’s gang, includes thofe who are employed for 
rowing in the boat; fuch as the cockfwain and his gang, to 
whom the charge of the boat immediately belongs. 

A beld boat is that which will endure a rough fea well. 

To preferve boats from foundering at fea when pits founder. 
Take any maft, yard, boom, &c. that may be found floating 
from the fhip ; the longer the better; make faft to each end 
of the boom a rope about twice its length ; and bend one end 
of another rope, about tem fathoms long, exaétly in the 
middle of the{pan, and the other end is to be made faft to the 
forepart of the boat, fo that fhe may drive ftem on to the 
fea. When this misfortune happens far from land, and the 
ftorm ceafes, in moderate weather the drift boom may be 
towed end on to the boat’s ftern, that they may either row 
og fail towards land. 

Mr. Hutchinfon, in his treatife on practical feamanfhip, 
givesanaccount of a boat being preferved by this method, 
asfollows. The Bafil, inher paflage from the Weft Indies, 
took up tenmen in a {mall boat, twelve feet long, which 
was preferved from foundering after the veffel had foundered, 
by having a repe faft to a log of wood, as they called it, and 
tied to the boat’s bow, which kept her to drive end on with 
the head to the waves, and broke their violence fo much as to 
preferve her from filling with water, when one half of them 
was obliged to lie down in the bottom of the boat, to pres 


vent her being top-heavy. By particular inquiry of the 
, matter 
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mattcr’and mate of the Bafil, Mr. Hutchinfon was informed, 
that thofe people belonged to a fchooner bound from Bur- 
mudas to the Welt Indies; that it was after a hard gale of 
wind when they met with the boat, which had two oars for 
mails, andtwo blankets fet upon them for fails, and was 
fleeriag for Bermudas, when they were fortunately taken up; 
and that the log of wocd, as it was called, they drove by, 
was their fore fquare fail yard, {panned with a rope to each 
yard-arm, and a rope about ten or twelve fathoms long beat 
to the middle of the fpan, and made faft to the boat’s bow, 
to drive by. The mate*of the fchooner told the maiter of 
the Bafil, that they had been faved in this manner in a boat 
once before, by driving to leeward of a matt, ina hurricane 
in the Weit Indies. 

In order to account forthis wonderful effe& of the drift- 
oom, in preventing the broken water from {wamping the 
boat, it may be obferved, fays Mr. Hutchinfon, that waves 
never break till their tops are forced forwards by their great 
velocity beyond the perpendicular of their bafe ; then that 
water falls down forward, and inclofes and comprefles a 
quantity ofair, which, by the power of its elafticity, blows 
this fore part of the waves to pleces, forwards and upwards, 
in an oblique dire€tion, and makes it appear like froth. 
They then have no buoyant power to lift a boat; but when 
they are high, they filland fink her. And they break more 
in fhoal water than in deep, in proportion as their bottoms 
or bafe are more obftruéted in their velocity by the ground 
than their tops; hence, in very fhoal water, they are con- 
tinually breaking, fo that they make nothing but what is 
called broken water, by which fhoals may be feen and known 
at a great diftance in clear weather. 

If we endeavour to account for the wonderful effect of fo 
fimall and fimple a machine, to preferve fuch a {mall boat, 
deeply laden as fhe muft be with ten men, from being filled 
with water in fuch a thorm; in our opinion it is owing to 
the boat driving end on by the drift boom, that keeps it al- 
ways {wimming on the furface, broadlide to the wind ; and 
the waves that are running towards it, within the length of 
the drift boom, mutt certainly obftruct the velocity of the 
upper part of thefe waves, fo as to leflen their increafe in 
height, and prevent the top from running beyond the per- 
pendicular of the bafe, or bottom of thefe waves, that occa- 
fions their breaking, as has been defcribed, but fpend them- 
felves without breaking. Thefe reafons we hope will be 
thought fufficient to recommend this method to be tried and 
brought into pra¢tice on fuch dreadful oecafions: and we 
cannot help thinking, that the fame method fhould be tried, 
when under the dreadful neceflity of faving lives by boats 
landing on a lee fhore in a ftorm,-where broken waves run 
high. The only difference we would recommend in the ma- 
nagement, is to proceed with the boat’s itern to the drift 
boom, and her head to the fhore, to be ready to row and 
fteer for the beft apparent landing-place ; and if it is a long 
flat ihore, as foon as the boat itrikes the ground, cut or 
flip the drift boom rope, that it may not haul the boat off 
the fhore again by the back {weep of the waves. 

Upon land'ng a boat in a furf. Before the boat comes 
pear the fhore, pour a little oil on the water, which will pre= 
vent its breaking, and greatly allay the iwell, fo that the boat 
may approach the fhore without the dread of being {wal- 
lowed up in the breakers. 

M. Danzel has lately invented an hydraulic machine for 
making a fhip or boat advance during a calm, and even againit 
acurrent. 

The mechanifm ofthis machine is very fimple ; it confifts 
‘of a long pole, to the anterior extremity of which an appa- 


ratus, fhaped like a drawer without back or fronts is at 
tached in fuch a manner, that when puthed forwards it folds 

itfelf back under‘the pole, to which it (as it were) adheres, 

and prefents to the water the thin cutting furface of its 

three edges, viz. of the bottom and two fides, which can 

neither oppofe to the water a refiftance capable of prevent= 

ing the pole from penetrating farther, or of making the fhip 

recede, When the pole, which is pufhed forwards from the 

veffel, has attained to its full reach, the drawer, as foon as 

the pole is pufhed back, affumes a vertical pofition, and pre- 

fents to the water its whole cavity. By thefe means it em- 

braces a column of water, which, without finding means 

to efcape, prefles on a furface much larger than that of a 

common oar, and keeps the drawer immoveable ; fo that thofe 

who draw the pole towards them, inftead of making the 

veflel to recede, caufe it to advance. This machine, which 

may be multiplied more conveniently than oars, has this 

vilible advantage over the latter, that it oppofes to the water 
a refiftance infinitely {uperior, while the paflive re-action of 
this refiftance renders the labour of the mariners lefs leborie 
ous and more effeCiual. 

De Chales propofes the conftru@ion of a boat, which, 
what burden foever it-bear, fhall not only move againit the 
current, without either ‘fails or oars, but alfo advance fo much 
the fatter, as the rapidity of the water isgreater. Its make 
is the fame with that of the others, excepting only a wheel: 
added to its fide, with a cord, which winds round a roller as 
faft as the wheel turns. : 

Something of the like kind has alfo been fince done by 
M: Pirot. Vide Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 3595- 
and p. 540. 

M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force- 
neceflary to move boats, both in ftagnant and running water; 
either with ropes faftened to them, or with oars, or with any 
other machine; wherein he fhews, that the larger the fur- 
face of the oars plunged in the water, and the fmaller that: 
of the boat prefented to the water, is; and again, the 
longer that part of the oar between the hand andthe places. 
where the oar refts on the boat, and the fhorter that between. 
thislaft point and the water; the freer will the boat move,. 
and the greater effect willthe oar have. See Oar. 

Hence it is eafy to calculate the force of any machine that 
fhall be applied to rowing ;_ v. gr. if we know the abfolute 
force of all the mem who row, it mutt be changed into a 
relative force, according to the proportion of the two parts 
of the oar; ie. if the part out of the veffeltbe double the. 
other, and all the men together can a& with the force of 
900 pounds, we compute firlt, that they will exert.200 ; 
which 300, multiplied by the furface which the veffel pre- 
fentsito the water, gives a folid water of a certain weight ; 
which weight may be found, and of confeauence the veloci- 
ty impreffed on the velfel by the oars. Or, the velocity of 
the oars may be foundin the fame manner, by multiplying 
the 300 pounds bythe furface ofali the parts of. the oars. 
plunged in. the’ water. Nor would there be any difficulty 
m finding firft the relative forces, then the abfolute ones 5. 
the veloeities either of the oars, or of the veffel being 
given, or the proportion of the two parts of the oar. 

Boats fail more flowly and heavily over fhallow than. over 
deep waters. See anaccount of experiments for explaining 
this, in Dr, Franklin’s Letter to Sir John Pringle. Expe- 
riments, &e, 4to. 5thed. p. 510. 

Boats, Con/fruGion of. In order to-illuftrate this by an: 
example, let it be required to lay down the feveral' plans of 
along boat, theextreme length being 3x feet, and breadth. 
moulded g feet. 
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Draw the ftraight ne PO, fy. 1. Plate I. ( Ship-building) 
equal to 31 feet, the extreme length of the boat, and alfo 
to reprefent the upper edge of the keel. Let @ be the 
Station of the midfhip frame. From the points P, @, and 
O, draw the lines PT, GM, and OS, pe dicular to 
PO. -Make @M, GN, equal to the upper and lower 
heights of breadth refpeCtively at the main frame, PT, the 
height of breadth at the tranfom, and OS, the height at 
-the ftern. Deferibe the curve TMS, to reprefent the fheer, 
or extreme height of the fide, which, ina fhip, would be 
called either the upper height of breadth line, or the up- 
per edge of the wale. ‘Through the point N draw a curve 
parallel to TMS, to reprefent the breadth of the upper 
ftrake of a boat, cr lower edge of the wale if in a fhip. 
The dotted line TNS may alfo be drawn torepreient the 
lower height of breadth. 

Set off the rake of the poft from P tof, and draw the 

dine pt, to reprefent the aft fide of the poft; then Ty will 
reprefent the round up of the tranfom. Set off the breadth 
of the polt from g to 7, and from T to s, and draw the 
ine rs to reprefent the forefide of the pott, which may 
either be a curve or a ftraight line at pleafure. Set up 
thesheight .of the tuck from » to #.° Let éx be the 
-thicknefs of the tranfom, and draw the line Z x to repre- 
fent the forefide of the tranfom. 
. There is given the point S the height of the fheer on 
the forefide of the ftem; now that fide of the ftem is to 
‘be formed either by fweeps, or fome other contrivance. 
Set off the breadth of the fem, and form the aft fide 
of it. oF 

Set up the dead-rifing from @ to d, and form the rifing 
line xis. Draw the line KL parallel to PO, to reprefent 
the lower edge of the keel, and another to reprefent the 
thicknefs of the plank or the rabbet. The rabbet on the 


poft and ftem may alfo be reprefented; and the {tations _ 


‘of the timbers affigned, as @, (1), 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 
93; and @, (A), A, B, C, D, E, F,G,H; and the theer 
plan will be completed. 

The half-breadth plan is to be formed next; for this 
purpofe the perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, &c. muit be produced. 
Upon M3 produced fet off the half-breadth from the line 
KL to R ( fg. 2.) ; fet off alfo the half-breadth at the tran- 
fom from K to 4, and defcribe the extreme half-breadth line 
#RX, making the fore part of the curve agreeable to the 
propofed round of the harpin. 

We may next proceed to form the timbers in the body 
plan, Let AB ( fig. 3.) be the breadth moulded at. @. 
Ere& the perpendicular CD in the middle of the line AB, 
draw the line san diftant therefromthe half thicknefs of the 
poft, and xy the half thicknefs of the ftem. Then take off 

_ the feveral portions of the perpendiculars @. 1, 2, &c. inter- 
cepted between the upper edge of the kee] and the rifing 
lice in the theer plan, and fet them up from C upon the line 
CD; through thefe points draw lines parallel to AC ; take 
off alfo the feveral lower heights of the breadth at @, 1,2, 
éc.from the fheer plan, and fet them up from C upon the 
middle line inthe body plan ; and draw lines parallel to AC 
through thefe points; then take off the feveral half-breadths 
correfponding to each fromthe floor plan ; and fet them off 
on their proper half-breadth lines, from the middle line in 
the body plan. 

Conftruct the midfhip frame according to the direétions 
mentioned in that article, the form of which will infome 
meafure determineithe form of the ret. For ifa mould be 
raade on any fide of the middle line to fittthe curve part of 
it, and the rifing line, or'that marked bend mould, ( fig. 4.) 
and laid in fuch 2manperthat the lower part of it, whichis 


from thefe ribband and water lines. 


ftraight, may be upon the feveral rifing lines, and the upper 
part juft touch the point of the half-bre: dth in the breadth 
line correfponding to that rifing upon which the mould is 
placed, a curve may then be drawn by the mould to the rifing: 
line. In this manner we may proceed fo far as the rifing 
line is parallel to the lower height of the breadth line. Then 
ahollow mould muft be made, the upper end of which isleft 
ftraight, as that marked hollow mould ( fig. 4). This is ap- 
plied in fuch amanner, that fome part of the hollow may 
touch the fide of the keel, and the ftraight part touch the 
back of the curve before defcribed by the bend mould ; and 
beginning abaft, the ftraight part will always come lower on 
every timber, tillwe arrive at the midfhip timber, when it 
comes to the fide of the keel. Having thus formed the tim. 
bers, a3 far as the whole mouldings will ferve, the timbers 
abaft them are next formed. Their half-breadths are deter 
mined by the {heer and floor plans, which are the only fixed 
poizts through which the curves of thefe timbers muft pafs. 
Some form thefe after timbers before the whole is moulded, 
and then make the hollow mould, -which will be ftraighter 
than the hollow of either of thefe timbers. It is indifferent 
which are firft formed, or what methods are ufed + for after 
the timbers are all formed, though every timber may appear 
very fair when confidered by itfelf, it 1s uncertain what the 
form of the fide will be. In order tofind which, we muft form 
feveral ribband and water lines; and if thefe do not make 
fair curves, they mut be reétified, and the timbers formed 
In ufing the hollow 
mould when it is applied to the curve of each timber, if the 
flraight part is produced te the middle line, we fhall have-as 
many points of interfection as there are timbers ; and if the 
heights above the bafe be transferred to the correfponding 
timbers in the fheer plan, a curve pafling through thefe 
points is called a rifing firait. This may be formed by fixing 
a point for the aftermoft timber that is whole moulded, ‘and 
transferring that height to the fheer plan. The curve mutt 
pafs through this point, and fall in with the rifing line fome- 
where abaft dead-flat ; and if the feveral heights of this line 
be transferred from the fheer to the middle line in the body 
plan, thefe points will rezulate what is called the Aauling 
down of the hollow mould, 

The timbers in the after-body being all formed, thofe in 
the fore-body are formed in the fame manner, by transferring 
the feveral heights of the rifing and breadth lines from the 
fheer to the body plan; the half-breadth corre{ponding to 
each height muft alfo be transferred from the floor to the 
body plan, ‘The fame hollow mould will ferve both for the 
fore and after-body ; and the level lines, by which the water 
lines to prove the after-body were formed, may be produced 
into the fore-body, and by thefe the water lines to prove the 
fore-body may be deferibed. 

Another method of proving the body is by ribband lines, 
which are formed by feétions of planes inclined to the fheer 
plan, and interfeGting the body plan diagonally, as before ob- 
ferved, of which there may be as many as may be judged ne- 
ceflary. In this, four ribband lines are laid down, marked 
diag. which are drawn in fuch a manner as to be perpendicular 
to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After they are 
drawn in the body plan, the feveral pertions of the diagonal, 
intercepted between the middle lineand each timber, muft be 
transferred to the floor plan. Thus, fix one foot of the com- 
pafs in the point where the diagonal interfeéts the middle 
line in the body plan, extend the other foot to the point 
where the diagonal interfeéts the timber, for example, timber 
9. Set off the fame extent upon the perpendicular repre- 
fenting the plane of timber 9, from*he point where it inter- 
fects the line KL, on the floor plan ; in like manner proceed 
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with allthe other timbers, both in the fore and after-body, 
and we fhall have the points through which the curve mutt 
pafs. Ufthis fhould not prove a fair curve, it mult beal- 
tered, obferving to conform to the points, as nearly as the 
nature of the curve will admit ; and, therefore, it may be 
carried within one point and without another, according as 
the timbers will allow. Tor after all the ribband lines are 
formed, the timbers muft, if neceflary, be altered by the 
ribband lines; this is only the reverle of forming thefe lines; 
-for taking the portions of the feveral perpendiculars inter- 
cepted between the line KL, and the curve of the ribband 
line in the floor plan, and fetting them off upon the dia- 
gonal, from the point where it interfe€ts the middle line, we 
fhall have the points in the diagonal through which the 
curves of the timbers mutt pafs. Thus, the diftance between 
the line KL, and the ribband at timber 3, on the floor plan, 
when transferred to the body plan, will extend on the dia- 
gonal from the middle line to the point where the curve of 
timber 3 interfects that diagonal. The like may be faid of 
all the other timbers ; and if feveral ribband lines be formed, 
they may be fo contrived that their diagonals in the body 
plan fhall be at fuch diftances, that a point for every timber 
being given in each diagonal, will be fufficient to determine 
the form of all the timbers. 

In ftationing the timbers upon the keel, for a boat, there 
muft be room for two futtocks in the {pace before, or abaft 
@ ; for which reafon the diftance between thefe two timbers 
will be as much more thar that between the other, as the 

“timber is broad. Here it is between @ and (A), whichcon- 
tains the diftances between @ and (1), and the breadth of 
the timber befides. 

The timbers being now formed, and proved by ribband 
and water lines, proceed then to form the tranfom, fafhion- 
pieces, &c.; fee thefe articles. 

This method of whole moulding will not anfwer for the 

-long timbers afore and abaft. They are generally canted in 

the fame manner asthofe for a fhip. In order to render this 
-method more complete, we fhall here defcribe the manner of 
moulding the timbers after they are laid down in the mould 
‘loft, by a rifing fquare, bend, and hollow mould. 

It was fhewn before how to form the timbers by the bend 
and hollow moulds in the draught. The fame method muft 
be ufed in the loft; but the moulds muft be made to their 
proper fcantlings in real feet and inches. Now, when they 
are fet, as before directed, for moulding each timber, let the 
middle line in the body plan be drawn acrofs the bend mould, 
and draw a line acrofs the hollow mould at the point where 
it touches the upper edge of the keel; and let them be 
marked with the proper name of the timber, as in fig. 4. The 
graduations of the bend mould will therefore be exactly the 
fame as the narrowing of the breadth: Thus, the diftance 
between @ and 7 on the bend mould is equal to the differ- 
ence between the half breadth of timber 7 and that of @. 
The height of the head of each timber is likewife marked on 
the bend mould, and alfo the floor and breadth firmarks. The 
floor firmark is in that point where a ftraight edged batten 

‘ touches the back of the bend mould, the batten being fo 
placed as to touch the lower edge of the keel at the fame 
time. The feveral rifings of the floor, and heights of the 
cutting-down line are marked on the rifing fquare ; and the 
half-breadth of the keel fet off from the fide of it. 

The moulds being thus prepared, we fhall apply them to 
mould timber 7. The timber being firft properly fided to its 
breadth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as may beft anfwer 
the round according to the grain of the wood ; then lay the 

_ xifing {quare to the bottom of the bend mould, fo that the 

- line drawn. acrofs the bend mould at timber 7-may coincide 


with the line reprefenting the middle of the keel upon the 
rifing fquare; and draw a line npon the timber by the fide of 
the {quare; or Jet the line be feored or cut by a tool made for 
that purpofe, called a ra/eing knife; this line fo rafed willbe 
the fide of the keel. Then the fquare muft be moved till the 
fide of it comes to 7 on the bend mould, and another linemuft 
be rafed in by the fideofit, to reprefent the middle of the 
keel. The other fide of the keel mutt likewife be rafed after 
the fame manner, and the point 7 on the rifing fquare be 
worked on each fide of the keel, andaline rafed acrofs at 
thefe points to reprefent the upper edge of the keel. From 
this line the height of the cutting down line at 7 muft be fet 
up, and then the rifing f{quare may be taken away, and the 
timber may be rafed by the bend mould, both infide and out=- 
fide, from the head to the floor firmark ; or it may be carried 
lower if neceffary. After the firmarks and heads of the tim- 
bers are marked, the bend mould may likewife be taken away ¢ 
and then the hollow mould applied to the back of the fweep 
in fuch a manner, that the point 7 upon it may interfeé&t the 
upper fide of the keel, before fet off by the rifiag {quare; 
and, when in this pofition, the timber may be rafed by it, 
which will complete the outfide of the timbers. The infide 
of the timbers may likewife be formed by the hollow mould. 
The fcantling at the keel is given by the cutting down be= 
fore fet off The mould muft be fo placed as to touch the 
{weep of the infide of the timber formed before by the bend 
mould, and pafs through the cutting down point. 

The ufe of the firmarks is to find the true places of the 
futtocks; for, as they are cut off three or four inches fhort 
of the keel, they muft be fo placed that the futtock and 
floor firmarks may be compared and coincide, Notwith- 
ftanding which, if the timbers are not very carefully 
trimmed, the head of the futtock may be either within or 
without its proper half breadth, to prevent which a half 
breadth ftaff is made ufe of. 

The half breadth ftaff may be one inch fquare, and of any 
convenient length. Upon one fide of it are fet off, from 
one-end, the feveral half breadths of all the timbers in the 
after-body ; and thofe of the fore-body, upon the oppofite 
fide. On the other two fides are fet off the feveral heights 
of the fheer ; the after-body on-one fide, and the fore-body 
on its oppofite. ‘Two fides of the ftaff are marked half- 
breadths, and the other two fides heights of the heer. 

The ftaff being thus prepared, and the floor timbers faft- 
ned on the keel and levelled acrofs, the futtocks muft 
next be faftened to the floor timbers; but they muft be fet ~ 
firft to their proper half breadth and height. The half 
breadth ftaff, with the affiftance of the ram-line, ferves to fet 
them to the half breadth; for as the keel of a boat is 
generally perpendicular to the horizon, therefore the line, at 
which the plummet is fufpended, and which is moveable on 
the ram-line, will be perpendicular to the keel, whence we 
may by it fet the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then 
fet them to their proper half breadths by the flaff; and 
when the two firmarks coincide, the futtock will be at its 
proper height, and may be nailed to the floor timbers, and 
alfo to the breadth ribband ; which may be fet to the height 
of the fheer, by a level Jaid acrofs, taking the height of the 
fheer by the ftaff, from the upper fide of the keel ; by which 
means we fhall difcover if the ribband is exaGtly the height 
of the fheer ; and if not, the true height may be fet off by 
a pair of compaffes from the level, and marked on the 
timbers. 

Juvenal (fat.xv. v. 126—128,) defcribes the boats of the 
ancient Egyptians, as if they were earthen-ware ; and it is 
alleged, that fuch earthen-ware fhips were ufed on the Nile, 
and that they were called “ pitte,’’ painted, becaufe ie 
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boats of baked earth were marked with yarious colours, 
However, it is much more probable, that the Egyptians 
formerly, as they have done in more modern times, made 
ule of rafts, which were made to float by empty veffels of 
earthen-ware faftened under them. The word © piéte,”’ it 
is fuggefted, does not denote their being beautified with a 
variety of colours, but means their being rubbed with fome 
fubftance that might fill up the pores, fo as to prevent the 
water’s penetrating into the cavity of the pitchers, and cauf- 
ing them to fink, for the Egyptian earthen-ware is faid to 
be very porous. Thefe floats, however, were not conftruct- 
edto pafs up and down the Nile like boats,.or properly de- 
fiened for carrying goods upon them, but it is an eafy mode 
of conveying their earthen-ware from Upper Egypt, where 
it is manufactured, to the lower parts of that country, where, 
when they reach the deitined place, the float is taken to 
pieces, and fold to the inhabitants. Harmer’s Obferva- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 56. 

Boar-hook, an iron hook with a fharp point, having a 
focket in which a long pole is ftuck. This is a very necef- 
fary appendage to a boat, as by means of it, any thing float- 
ing palt may be hooked; the boat may be held on to the 
fhip, or pufhed along, &c. 

. Boat-frerer. In the whale fifhery a perfon is appointed 
to each boat, whofe exprefs duty 1s to iteer the boat towards 
the fith, &c.. 

Boats, bridge of. See the article Bripce. 

' Boat, removed with feom., An experiment was lately 
‘tried on the canal betwe n Grangemouth and Glafgow, to 
make a large boat or lighter move by the power of fteam. 
As, it is prefumed, the feries of experiments is not yet 
completed, the reader is, therefore, referred to the article 
STEAM. : : 

Boat fwain, the officer who has. the. care of the boats, 

fails, rigging, colours, anchors, and cables committed to him, 
which he receives by indenture from the fu: yeyor of the 
navy, and is enjoined to ufe great care in the difpofition of 
them. : : 
It is the duty of the boatfwain particularlyto direét what- 
ever relatesto the rigging of a fhip, after fhe is equipped from 
a royal dock-yard, Thus,-he is to obferve that the matts 
are properly fupported by their fhrouds, ftays, and back- 
ftays, fothat each of thofe ropes may fuitain 4 proportional 
effort when the malt is flrained by the violence of the wind, 
or the agitation of the fhip. He ought-alfo to take care 
that the blocks and running-ropes are regularly placed, fo as 
to anfwer the purpofes for which they are intended ; and that 
the fails are properly fitted to their yards and itays, and 
well furled or reefed when occafion requires. It is likewife 
his ofhce'to fummon the crew to their duty, to affift with 
his mates in the neceflary bufinefs of the hip ; and to relieve 
the watch when it expirese He ought frequently to exaniiiie 
the condition of the mafts, faila, and rigging, and remove 
whatever may be judged unfit for fervice, or jupply what is 
deficient; and he is ordered by his inftru¢tions to perform 
this duty with as little noife as poffible. 

The boatfwain is not to cut up any cordage or canvas 
without an order in writing from the captain, and under the 
infpeétion of the mafter; and always to haye by him a fuf- 
ficient quantity of {mall plats for fecurity of the cables. 

He is not to fign any accounts, books, lifts, or tickets, 
before he has thoroughly informed himfelf of the truth of 
every particular therein contained. His accounts are to be 
audited and vouched by the captain and mater, and pre~ 
fented to the furveyor of the navy « and until fuch accounts 
are paffed, he is not to receive any wages If he has caufe 
of complaint agaiutt any’of the officers of the fhip, with re- 
Jatien to.the difpofition of the ftores under his charge, he is 
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to reprefent the fame to the Navy-board before they pay off 
the fhip. Fifteen years fervitude intitles~a boat{wain to 
fuperannuation. 
' The Bost/cvain’s Mcte has the charge of the long boat, 
anchors, cables, &e. ; he muft give an account of Isis ftore ; 
and-he is appointed to ‘execute the fentence of a captain 
or court martial. . : : 

Boars; train of, a number of fmall’ veffels faftened to each 
other, afcending up the Loir in France, by fails when the 
wind ferves, otherwife towed by men, fometimes to the num- 
ber of feventy or eighty toa fingle rope. ; " 

Boat-bil/, in Ornitholog, the Englith name of a f{pecies of 
Cancroma, cochlearia. Brown's Iluftrations. y, more 
properly, at this time the Englifh name of the Cuncrema 
genus, C. Cochiearia being called by the modern writers the 
erefted boat-bill, and C. Cantophy-ga, the white bellied baat- 
bill, Thete are the two only fpecies known. See Cane 
CKOMA. 

Boat, fcapha, in Surgery, a {pecies of bandage, ufed 


‘when the crown of the head and the part between that and 


the forehead are to be bound, [It is likewife called iAclus 
diocleus. ; 

Boat-fly, in Entomology: See Noronecta. 

Boat iffand, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, near the fouth coaitt of Labrador. N. lat. 
‘50° 2’, W. long..60° 55’. : 
~ Boar Paffage, a channel into Facile harbour, in Dutky 
bay, New Zealand. 5 

BOATING, a kind of punifhment in ufe among the an- 
‘cient j’erfians for capitel offenders. ; 

The manner of boating was thus: the perfon condemned 
-to it being laid on his back in a boat, and having hig hands 
firetched out, and tied falt oneach fide of it, had another 
oat put over him, his head being let out throuzh a place 
dit forit. In this pofture they fed him, foreing him to eat by 
thrutting fharp iron inftruments into ‘his eyes, till the worms, 
which were bred in the excrements he voided as he thus 
lay, eat out his bowels, and fo caufed his death, which was 
afually twenty days in effeting; the criminal lying all this 
while in moft exquifite torments... On his face, placed full in 
the fun, they poured honey, enticing the flies and wafps to 
forment him. Plutarch tells us, that’ Mithridates, whom 
Artaxerxes condemned to this kind of punifhment, for pre- 
tending to have killed his brother Cyrus, lived feventeen 
days in the utmoit ayony ; and that, when the uppermoilt 
boat was taken off at his death, they found his flefh wholiy 
confumed, and fwavms of worms gnawing lis bowels. He- 
rodot. 1.1. ¢. 133, 140. Plut. in vit. Artaxerxes. 

BOATIUM Civirras, in Antient Geography, a town of 
Gaul, and one of the twelve cities of Novempopulania. 

BOATSKIDS, in Naval Architedure, are long {quare 
pieces of fir, extendingacrofs the fhip from the gang-boards, 
on which the boats, {paremafts, &c. areftowed. 

BOB, or Batu, in Horology; is the metallic weight which 
is attached to the lower extremity of a pendulum rod, by 
means of a tapped adjufting nut, at fuch a diftance from the 
pointof fufpenfion as the time ofa given vibration requires. 
(Sce the articles Centre of OscitraTion and Penpu- 
Lum.) In fixing upon a proper bob for ‘any pendulum, 
two things are particularly to be attended to! the fhape 
which is belt calculated for meeting with the leaft refiftance 
from the air ;-and the weight which is beft adapted for prer 
ferving the ifochronifm of the vibrations with a given main- 
taining power. Each of thefe confiderations has been the 
fubjeét of much inveftigation, A {phere is a folid, the fur~ 
face of which bears the leaft proportion to its folidity of any 
other, and a cube is onewith great extent of furface com~ 
pared to its folid contents ; confequently, the former fhape 
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‘has ohtained imcannon balls, intended to pafs through the 
ait with as little obftruction as poffible, and has fometimes, 
for the fame reafon, been applied as a bob for a pendulum. 
Such a fhape is better adapted for a large bob than’a {mall 
one; for the increafe of the furface is in proportion to the 
{quare of the diameter, whereas the increafe of weight or 
quantity of matter is as the cube. Mr. B. Martin (Mathe- 
matical Inftitutions, vol. ii. p.417.) propofed two equal 
frafta of fimilar cones, to be joined together at the bafes, as 
a figure approximating nearly to a iolid of leaft refiftance, 
and recommended it as that out of which the middle one of 
three fegments, cut longitudifially, will conftitute the beft 
{hape for an appended weight, to anfwer the purpofe of avoid- 
jug refiftance. -Such a fection, he conceived, would difplace 
but a fmall quantity of air in one vibration, and the impulfes 
ofthat quantity, being made obliquely on the floping fur- 
faces of the ends, would produce but a fmall effet. The 
lenticular fhape, however, compofed of two fegments of a 
large globe joined te the line of fe&tion; has been generally 
adopted by clock-makers, probably becaufe two plates of 
brafs of that fhape can be ealily foldered together, and left 
hoilow, fo as to be filled with lead, or other heavy metal, 
in order to obtain a due degree of weight without adding to 
the thicknefs, which is an advantage that brafs or copper 
cannot have of itielf in any fhape. M. Ferdinand Berthoud 
(Effai fur l’Horlorgerie, tome ii, chap.xiii.) made fome 
experiments with bobs. of both a fpherical and lenticular 
fhape, of equal weight, attached fucceflively to the fame free 
Pendulum, from which it appeared, that, in the fame. tem- 
perature, the latter continued to vibrate feconds much longer 
than the former before they arrived at the quiefcent {tate, 
which experiment was confidered asa proof that the lenticu. 
Jar fhape has the advantage in efcaping the effect of refiftance; 
it was-difcovered, however, on a repetition of the experi- 
ment, with feconds and half-feconds pendulums, that the 
friction at the point of fufpenfion occafioned by heavy 
weights, particularly when vibrating in long arcs, made con- 
fiderable alterations in the refults, and proved itfelf a fecond 
fource of refiftance to the free motion of the pendulum. 
The fecond contideration to be attended to in making the 
beb, as has been faid, is the weight which a given pendu- 
lum r quires, with a given maintaining power. No theory 
is adequate to determine this defideratum of itfelf, becaufe 
the dimmution of the maintaining power by the friétion of 
the pivots and the ftate of the oil, the duration of the im- 
pulfe on the pallets, the nature of the efcapements in other 
re{pects, the refiftance of the air, and at the point of fufpen- 
Jion, and particularly the nature and quantity of momentum 


of the pendulum, mutt all enter into the calculation 3 and: 


thefe are data, many of which are conflantly varying. The 
momentum, or whole quantity of motionofany pendulum, is 
the weight multiplied into the {quare of its velocity, fo that 
a large are with a {mall weight, and a fmall arc with a corref- 
ponding large weight, ceterisparibus, ought to havean equal 
effect upon the ifochroniim of the fame pendulum ; but the 
theory is not perfe@ ; for firft, large circular arcs deviate 
conliderably from cyeloidal ones, which, it has been de- 
monitrated by Huygens aud others fince, are thofe which 
have the Wochronal property in an uniformly denfe medium; 
and fecondly, they require a greater maintaining power than 
calculation gives : for inflance, where the arc is 10° from the 
point of reil, the addition to be made to the maintaining 
power beycnd calculation is 57 parts in 100, according to 
Berthoud's experiments, which confideration induces him to 
conclude, that irregularities in the maintaining power will af- 
fe& the momentum principally compofed of velocity, more 
tian the momentum principally compofed of weight ; each 
kindof momentum, however, has its peculiar difadvantage ; for 


great velocity is fubje€t to great refiftance from the air, and 
great weight to much friétion at the point of fufpenfion, 
Mr. Alexander Cummings was an advocate for a large are 
with a {mall bob ; but modern praétice is in favour of a large 
ball or bob with a fhort arc of vibration. It feems to be 
generally allowed, that the momentum of a pendulum ought 
to be as great as poflible fora given maintaining power, pro= 
vided the latter be {ufficient to overcome all obitacles to con- 
ftant motion; buts the momentum isobtained in two different 
ways, it maybe proper tofubjoin here an illuftration of them. 

If a pendulum, moving in an arc of one degree from the 
quiefceist pomt, with a bob or ball of fix pounds, have its 
momentum denominated by unity, then the fquare of any 
given momertum will give its correfponding weight for 
another bob, moving in the fame arc ; or the fquare root of 
the given momentum will give the arc of femivibration with 
the fame weight ; for inftance, a momentum 4 will require 
6X 4=24 for the weight where the are remains unaltered; 
but the root of 4=2 will be the arc from the point of rett 
with the fame weight ; again, if the momentum be required 
to be 9 fora given maintaining power, the weight muft be 
54, or the arc 39 from the point of reft, and in the fame 
proportion for any other momentum ; but, in faét, both the 
weight and arc may be varied according to circumttances, 
which latitude affords great variety in the adjuftment of the 
bob, and matter for multiplied experiments to determine 
what weight and are fhall be moft defirable, taken-conjointly 
under different circumftances. ; 

The moft praCticable method of adjuftment of the mo- 
mentum of a pendulum, where a weight is ufed as a main- 
taining power, feems to be, to vary this power inftead of the 
weight of the bob or ball, which, when once finifhed of the 
requifite fhape, is not fo eafily altered. In pendulum clocks, 
aétuated by a {pring as a maintaining power, fuch adjuit- 
ment cannot indeed be made in the power properly without 
changing the fpring, or altering the fufee after they are ad 
julted to each other; but asthefe inftruments are not intend- 
ed to meafure time with great nicety, the adjuftment of the 
bob to the maintaining power is exa€tly done by guefs.- In 
Huygens’s beft clack, the maintaining power was equal to 
three pounds, falling about go inches in 24 hours, and the 
ball of its feconds pendulum, together with the pendulum 
itfelf, was alfo three pounds; but the nature of his efcapement 
required the vibrations to be performed im long arcs. Cum- 
mings tried different weights for his pendulums from 6 to 16 
pounds, and yarious arcs from 3° to 6° fromthe point of 
reft; but it does net appear that any other ftandard has 
been adopted by clock-makers than what accords with the 
individual opinion of each. See Marnraininc Power. 

Bos, in Ringing, denotesa peal contifting of feveral courfes, 
or fets of changes. 

Boxz-/lay, in Sea-Language, a rope ufed to confine the 
bow/prit of a ship downward to the ftem, or cut-water, and 
to counteract the force of the itays of the fore-maft,-which . 
draw it upwards. > 

It is fixed by thrufting one of its ends through a hole 
bored in the fore-part of the cut-water and then fplicing 
both ends together, fo as to make it two-fold, or like the 
link ofa chain ; adead-eye is then feized into it, and a lan- 
jard paffing through this, and communicating with another 
dead-eye upon,the bowfprit, is drawn extremely tight by help 
of mechanical powers. ‘The bob-itay is the firft part ofa 
fhip’s rigging, which is drawn tight to fupport the matts. 
With this view, it is ufual to fufpend a boat anchor, or other 
weighty body, at the bowfprit end,. to prefs it downwards 
during the Ps higten : i 

Bos-/fay-holes, are thofe holes“in the ftem, or fore-part 
of the knee of the head, to which the bob-ftay is faftened. 

BOBAC, 
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-BOBAC, in Zoohzy. “The bobae of the French and 


_Englifh writers is a fort of Maxmor with fmall, and fome- 
what oval ears; tail hairy ; a claw upon the fore thumb; 
_and the body grey above, and yellowifh beneath. Gmelin 
calls this animal arGomys bobic. 

‘There appear to be-two varieties of this fpecies, if not 
more. The bobac of Rzaczinfki (Nat. Hilt. Pol. p- 235.) 
defcribed by Briffon, in his Hiftory of Quadrupeds, under 
the name of marmotta polonicu, is of yellowifh colour, in= 

' clining to reddifh upon the head; but the bobac defcribed 
by Pallas is of a greyifh brown colour, with only the under 
parts yellow. In every refpe€t, except the colour of the 
hair, thefe two varieties agree. 

This creature is rather larger than the rabbit, meafuring 
about fixteen inches from the nofe to the bafe of the tail 
the latter of which is four inches and an halfialength; fo 
that the whole auimal meafures above twenty inthes. Dr. 
Pallas, to whom we are chiefly indebted for an account of 
the bobac, tells us, that it is a native of the high, but 
milder and funny fides of mountainous countries, which 
abound with fiffile, or free-ftone rocks, where it is found 
in dry fituations, and fuch as are full of fprings, woods, or 
Yand. It abounds in Poland and Rufiia, among the Carpa- 
thian hills: ic fwarms in the Ukraine, about the Borifthenes, 
efpecially between the Sula and Supoy ; and then again 
between the Borifthenes and the Den, and along the range 
of hills which extend to the Volga. It is found about the 
Yaik and the neighbouring rivers; and inhabits the fouthern 
defert in Great Tartary, and the Altaic mountains, eaft of 
the Irtis. It ceafes to appear in Siberia, on account of its 
northern fituation, but is found again beyond the lake Bai- 
kal, and about the river Argun and the lake Dalay, in the 
funny mountains about the Lena, and very frequently in 
Kamtfchatka, but rarely reaches as high as latitude 55°. 

The bobac is not confidered as an article of food by the 
Mahometan Tartars. The Coffacks and the Calmucks; on 
the contrary, hunt and kill them for eating ; the flefh, how- 
ever, is very fat, and notin much efteem for the goodnefs 
ef its flavour. In its manners of hfe the bobac refembles 
thofe of the Alpiné marmot, with which it has been appa= 
rently fometimes confounded. It inhabits deep burrows, in 
focieties of from twenty to twenty-four in each receptacle. 
Their habitation is lined with the fineft hay ; and it is faid, 
the quantity found in every fuch receptacle is fufficient for 
a night's provender for a horfe. Ii the morning, or the 
middle of the day, when the fun fhines, they go abroad in 
fearch of xood, always taking the precaution to ftation one 
of the party at the entrance of their cell asa centinel, who 
announces the leaft approach of danger with a whiftle; and 
all, if within hearing, are thus enabled to provide for 
themfelves in the beft manner circumftances may require, 
either by returning for thelter to their cell, or remaining at 
a diftance till the danger is over. "Che marmot, when at- 
tacked, rears itfelf upon the haunches, and defends itfelf 
with the fore paws. It eats with the fore paws, in the fame 
pofture. The bobac is an animal of a mild and gentle dif- 
polition, and may be eafily domefticated. They are torpid 
throughout the winter, unlefs kept ina warm room. They 
breed early in the fpring, and are faid to produce fix or cight 
young. Phe fat of this creature is ufed for dreffing furs 
and leather. 

BOBAN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 32 miles S. of 

* Saade. 

BOBART, Roser, in Biography, curator of the bo- 
tanical garden at Oxford, which had been lately inftituted 
by lord Danby, publithed, in 1648, ‘ Catalogus plantarym 
horti medici Oxonienfis,” 8vo. The catalogue gives the 
names of about 1600 plants, many of them from Canada, 
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firft the Latin, then the Englifh names, in alphabetical 
order. This was re-publifhed in 1658, confiderably im- 
proved and enlarged to more than double its bulk ;. Bobait 
being affiftedin the work, as he acknowledges, by Dr. Phi- 
lip Stevens and Wm. Brown, M.A. Befides the trivial 
namesof the plants, there were now added thofe fromGerard, 
Parkinfon, and Bauhine, which were not in the firlt-edition, 
Bobart died in 1679, at the age of 81 years. 

Bosart, Jacos, who fucceeded his fatler, as curator 
of the garden, publifhed, in 1699, the third yolume of 
Morrifon’s “ Plantarum hiftoria univerfalis Oxonienfis, few 
herbarum diftributio nova, per tabulas cognitionis, ex na- 
ture libro detetta,”’ fol. ; making up by his own indultry 
and fagacity what was deficient in the loofe and imperfeét 
Sketches left by the author at his deceafe. There is an in- 
genious paper by this writer in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions for the year 1683, on the effeéts of the great froft, 
which happened the preceding winter, on trees and other 
plants. Many oak, elm, afh, walnut, and other trees, were 
found, he fays, with large rents or clefts in different parts 
of their trunks, in the large branches, and in fuch parts of 
their roots as were not funk deep into the earth. "Parts, he 
adds, that were fo knotted, that they could not haye been 
fplit but with great difficulty with beetles and wedges, were 
rent afunder by the force of the ice contained within them, 
inaking, at the time of burfting, a noife like the explofion 
of gunpowder. It was fuppofed, that the trees which fuf- 
fered were difeafed, that fome of the veffels were diltended 
or burft, and that the effect was produced by the freezing 
of the fap or other juices contained in thefe cavities. Philof; 
Tranf. abr. vol. iii, p. 89. Haller. Bib. Botan. 

BOBARTIA, in Botany, (named in honour of Jameg 
Bobart, formerly profeffor of botany at Oxford), a genus 
formed by Linazus for a plant faid to grow in the. Eait 
Indies, with the following effential chara&er :—Glumes of the 
calyx numerous; the exterior one fhort, unjvalved ; the in- 
terior longer, bivalved; glume of the corol. fingle, fhorter 
than thofe of the calyx, fitting on the germ, fhrivelling. 
This generic chara&ter was firft publifhed in the Ameenitates 
Academicz, vol. i. p. 113. (Lugd. Bat. Ed.) ; andin the 
Species Plantarum a reference i$ given to Scheucher, Gram. 
369. Reichard added another fuppofed fynonym from Plus 
kenet tab. 30. fiz.7. Schreber, Juffien, La Mark, and Bofe; 
have all taken it up from Linreus; and Ja Mark, in his 
Iiuftrations, has copied Plukenet’s figure. Willdenaw, in 
his new edition of the Species Plantarum, has abolifhed the 
genus ; afferting on the authority of Schumacher (Aé. 
Soc. Nat. Hafn), that Linneus drew up the charagter of 
his bobartia from.a mutilated {pecimen of morza {pathacea, 
firft completely deferibed by Thunberg, and adopted by 
Linnetis the younger in the Supplementum Plantarun, 
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The miflaken fynonyms of Scheucher and Plukenet are 
referred by Willdenowy to cyperus arenaria of Retz, of which 
Plukenet’s figure, copied by La Mark, is faid to be a gond 
reprefentation. A figure of morza {[padicea is alfo givea by 
La Mark under its proper genus. 

Bopnartta. Scealfo Ruppecnia Purpurea. 

BOBBIN, in Commerce, aterm denoting about 3 of a 
hundred of undreffed flax. 

BOBBING, or Bosern, a little piece of wood turned 
into acylindric form, whereon thread is wound, to be ufed 
in the weaving of bone-lace. 

The French alfo give the denomination dcbine to what 
among us is more properly called a /pocl or gui. In whi hh 
they are alfo followed by feveral F-nglith, ; 

In this general fenfe, bobbins are ufed to wind thread» 
worfted, hair, cotton, filk, gold, and filver; and they art 
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ef diferent tengths and fizes, according to the materials 
which are {pun or wound. ; 

Borsine for Eels, among Fifhermea, is an amufing me- 
thod of catching eels, generally practifed from the lide of a 
boat, the piers of bridges, wharfs, or other fituations where 
deep water can be at once reached, The bait made ule of 
may be either feoured lob-worms, or garbage of any kinds 
which bait of whatever kind is ftrung lengthways on worlled, 
fo as to completely cover it : fome yards are prepared in this 
way, whichare then tied up in Imks, making fomething 
like a bundle of fringe. So prepared, the bait is fufpended 
from a ftrong rod or pole by two or three yards of pack- 
thread, leaded within a foot of the worms with more or lefs 
weight according to the flrength of the current. The bait 
and lead muft be funk to the bottom, and fufferedto remain, 
when the fith will foon be felt to nibble ; but time mult be 
allowed for them to make their hold fecure, after which 
they may be gently pulled up to within a {mall diltance, 
when a flight jerk will fecurethem. he mouths of rivers, 
muddy and deep places, where the tide reaches, are parti- 
cularly favourable for this fport. 

BOBBIO, or Bowro, Bobium, in Geography, a {mall 
town of Italy, and capital of a diftri& of the fame name, 
formerly belonging to the duchy of Milan, feated on the 
river Trebia, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Genoa, 30 
miles N.E. of Genoa, It isnowa canton of the diflrict of 
Alexandria, in the department of Marengo. 

Bossio. See Brosto, ; 

BOBENHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and principality of Upper Helle ; 17 
miles eaft of Giefen. 

BOBENNEUKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and the Vogtland; 6 miles S.W. 
of Oelfnitz. 

BOBER, a river which runs into the Oder, at a {mall 
diftance to the weft of Croffen in Silefia—Alfo, a town of 
Lithuania. N. lat. 55° 46’. E. long. 25° 46’. ; 

BOBERG, a high promontory in the prefecture of 
Bofling, and diocefe of Ripen, in Denmark, near which the 
roaftis very dangerous, and has proved fatal to many fhips. 

BOBERSBERG, a town of Silefia, 9 miles S.S.W. 
of Croffen, and 28 S. of Franckfort on the Oder.—Alfo, a 
town of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and 
duchy of Croffen, 6 miles S. of Croffen, 

BOBI, in Conchology. Adanfon gives this name to the 
variety ¢ of volute perficula. : 

BOBISATIO, or Bocepisatio, in Mufic, denotes 
the ufing of the feven fyllables, bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni, 
to exprefs the feven mufical notes in lieu of the fix ufual 
ones introduced by Aretine, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, as has 
been fometimes done by the Netherland and German mufi- 
cians fince the beginning of the feventeenth century, to 
avoid the mutation ueceflary in the ufe of thefe latter. 

BOBLINGEN, in Geography, a {mall town and diftid 
of the fame name, of Germany, in the duchy of Wurtem- 
berg, fituate in a fertile country, and in the foreft of Schon- 
buch, which abounds with game, having a cattle feated on 
aa eminence lying above thétown. The diftri&t contains 12 
parifhes ; and the vicinity produces fome wine. 

BOBR, a river of Lithuania, which runs into the Dnie- 
per; 5 miles S.S E.of Rohaczow. ; 

Bor, in Zoology, a kind of marine otter, fo called by 
the Rafiians, who refide at Kamtfchatka, the precife fpe- 
cies of which is doubtful. Some have imagined it to be 
allied to the caftor. 

BOBRITZSCH, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony; and country of Erzgeberg, 4 
miles S, E. of Freyberg. i 
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BOBROF, a diftri& of the government of Voronreta, in 
Ruflta, feated on the Biliuk, falling mta the Don. ; 

BOBROWNIK, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Lublin, 24 miles W.N.W. of Lublin. 

BOBRYSLE, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Minfk, feated near the river Berezyna. N. lat. 53°. E, 
long.. 29° 12/., 

BOBTI, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Troki, 
Nilagty 5°) long, 23°) 154 

BOCA. See Bocca. 

Boca Lfcondida, in Geography, a bay of North America, 
in the bay of Campechy, on the coaft oi Yucatan. N. lat, 
18° 50’. W. long. g1° 467. 

Boca Grand, a bay of North America, at the mouth of 
the river Zucar, on the S. E. coaft of Cofta Rica. N lat. 
10? 50°. W. long. 83° 26’ 

Boca Tora, a bay of North America, in the Caribbean 
fea, on the coaft of Veragua, N. lat. 8° 58’. W. long. 82° 1’, 

BOCABRITO, a town of North America, in the couns 
try of New Navarre, 65 miles ealt of Cinaloa. 

BOCA-CHICA, the {trait or entrance into the harbour 
of Carthagena, in South America; which was filled up 
fince the attack of the Englifh in 1741, who, having made 
themfelves mafters of the forts which defended it, entered the 
bay with an intent of taking the city ; but their attempt mif- 
carried, andthey were obliged to retire with confiderable lofs, 
This event produced orders for opening the old entrance, by 
which all {hips now enter the bay. 

BOCA-DEL-DRAGO, a ftrait between the ifland of 
Trinidad and Andalufia, in the province of Terra Firma, 
South America. 

BOCAGE, a {mall territory of France, in Normandy, of 
which the principal place was Vire. 

BOCALIEAU, a {mall ifland, near the eaft coaft of 
Newfoundland. N. lat. 48° 15’. W. long. 52° 26’, 

BOCAMELE, in Zoology, the provincial name of an 
animal of the Musreuta tribe found in the ifland of Sar- 
dinia. This is believed to be the creature defcribed by Ari- 
ftotle by the name of /&s 

BOCANA, in Ancient Geography, a town fituate in the 
eaftern part of theifle of Taprobana. Ptolemy. 

BOCARDO, in Logic, the fifth mode of the firf 
figure of fyllogifms, wherein the firft propofition is 
particular and negative ; the fecond, univerfal and affirma« 
tive ; and the third, or conclufion, particular and negative, 
Thus: 

BOC Some animal is not man 

AR ~ Every animal hasa principle of fenfation. 

DO Therefore fomething hasa principle of fenfation, 
that is not man. 

BOCAS, Las, in Geography, a town of North America, 
in New Bifcay, 120 miles E. of Parmal. 

BOCAT, the name of a valley in Syria, in which are 
the ruins of Balbec, of which Mr.Wood fays, it might by 
a little care be made one of the richeft and moft beautiful 


{pots in Syria ; for itis more fertile, he adds, than the cele- 


brated vale of Damafeus, and better watered than the rich 
plains of Efdraelon and Rama. In its prefent neglected 
{tate, it produces corn, fome good grapes, but very little 
wood. Here, it is fuppofed, was fituated «‘ Baal-hamon,’” 
which was the marriage portion of the bride of Solomon; 
Sol. Song. viii. 12. This eftate was leafed out to a variety 
of tenants, each of whom paid her a clear rental of a thou- 
fand fhekels of filver, amounting to about 1201, 166 8d. 
fterling. Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary on So- 
lomon’s Song, p.35. Good’s Song of Songs, Pref. p. 13. 
Bocat was alfo called ‘* Bekaa,’’ which fee. Seealfo Batarc. 

BOCAUD 
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BOCAUD, Joun, in Biography, born at Montpellier, 


where he received his education. {n 1540, he was made doce 
tor; and in 1544, on the death of Denis Fontenon, profefior 
of medicine in the untverfity there ; an office he is faid to have 
filled with diftinguifted honour to the time of his death, 
which happened in558. We have only one work pub- 
lithed by this writer; ‘* Tabule curationum et indicatignum 
ex prolixo Galeni methodo, in fumma rerum capita cone 
tracte,”’ fol, Lyons. Haller. Bib. Med. Pract, Eloy, Dict, 
Hitt. Med. , 

BOCCA, a term ufed both in the Levant and on the 
N.W. coait of South America, or the Spanifh main, fora 
mouth orchannel into any port or harbour, or the entrance 

into a found which has a pafiage out of it by a contrary 
way. See Boca. 

Bocca, in Geography, a town of Italy in the duchy of 
Mantua, in the Comesfezza, 5 miles N.N.1. of Sabioneita. 

Bocca Tigris, a name given by foreigners to the river 
Pe-kiang of China, near its difcharge into the fouthern fea 
of China. See Pe-x1anc. 

Bocca, in Gla/s making, the round hole in the working fur- 
nace, by which the metal is taken out of the great pots, and by 
which the pots are put into the furnace. This is to be ftopped 
with a cover made of earth and brick, and removeable at plea- 
fure, to preferve the eyes of the workmen from the violence of 
the heat. 

BOCCACCTI, or Boccaccino, Camitto, in Biography, 
2 painter of hiftory and portrait, was born at Cremona in 
1511 and, having received inftructions in the art of painting 
from his father, removed to Rome, and affumed the Roman 
tafte.. His application was indefatigable, and his improve- 
ment fo obfervable, that he was immediately employed in 
Several noble works for the churches and convents. He died 
young in 1546, when he was making rapid progrefs towards 
very high perfeGtion. Pilkington 

BOCCACCINI, Anruony, a furgeon of Comachio, a 
town in Ferrara, flourifhed in the early part of the lait cen- 
tury. Reviving the practice of Magatus, in the cure of 
wounds and ulcers, which had fallen into difufe, he admitted 
no oily or greafy applications in the treatment of them, nor 
made ule of tents or injections in the cure of abfcefles, which, 
by irritating the parts, prevented, he faid, their union, and 
frequently occafioned the orifices to become callous. His 
works, illuftrating his practice, are “ Cinque difinganni 
Chirurgici, per la cura delle ferite,”’ Venice 1713, 8vo. treat- 
ing of the cure of gun-fhot wounds; “ Cinque difinganni Chi- 
rurgici, per la cura delle ulcere,” Ven. 1714, 8vo. with ob- 
fervations explaining and defending the doétrine of Magatus. 

- Haller. Bib. Chirurg. Eloy. Dict. Hift. Med. 

BOCCACIO, or Boccace, Joun, an eminent Italian 
writer, and one of the reftorers of literature in Europe, was 
born of parents in low condition at Certalde in Tufcany, in 
1313. Declining that mercantile occupation for which he 
was originally defigned, and in which he {pent fome of his 
earlier years, he devoted fome time to the ftudy of the canon 
law; but as foon as he had an opportunity. of choofing for 
himfelf, he purfued a courfe of literature; and with this 
view fought inftruction from the beft mafters, and at Flo- 
rence put himfelf under the tuition of Leonzio Pilato for 
the Greck language. Befides the advantage he derived in 
furnifhing his mind with ftores of literature, and in culti- 
vating a good tafte, from converfation with the moft learned 
men of his age, and from colle¢ting and copying the moft ap- 
proved Greek and Latin writers of antiquity, he was parti- 
cularly indebted for his progrefs in learning, and for his fu- 
ture reputation to the inftru€tion and patronage of Petrarch, 
who was eminently ufeful to him both by hi8 advice and by 
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fuplylng him with monsy for aiding the profeeation 0% h's 
ftudies, when his own patrimony was exhautted. By a dilie 
gent improvement of thefe advantages, he acquired fuch repu- 
tation, that the republic of Florence conferred upon him the 
honour of citizenfhip, and employed him in a variety of 
public trarfaétions. Among other important commiffion 
with which he was entrufted, that-of negociating the retura 
of his friend Petrarch to Florence was particularly agreeable 
to him. . But though his meffage to this purpofe did not 
fucceed, it afforded him an opportunity of eltablithing a 
more intimate and confidential correfpondence with this pa+ 
tron of his youth. In 1353, two years after his yifit te 
Petrarch, he was fent to pope Innocent VI. at Avignon. 
At this time he lived freely, and devoted himfelf chiedy to 
poetry and compofitions of a lighter kind. During his ram- 
bles in Italy, he vilited Naples, as fome have faid, in the 
year £341, where he was favourably received by king Robert, 
and where he relided for fome time. Here -he fell in love 
with a young perfon whom he calls Fiametta, and who is 
commonly fuppofed to have been the natural daughter of 
Robert. In 1359, he had,a conference with Petrarch at 
Milaa, the refult of which was his indulging more ferious 
reflections than he had hitherto done 3. and_ having received 
an admonition in 1361, that his life would not be of lone 
continuance, and that he would foon abandon poetry, his 
mind was. fo impréffed. tliat he immediately determined to 
relinquifh his poetical lucubrations, and even the perufal of 
profane authors, and, again{t the counfel and remonftrance 
of Petrarch, to part wich his library. About this time he 
affumed the clerical habit, and adopted-a plan of conduc& 
more guarded and regular than that of his paft life. In 
1362 or 1363, he again vifited Naples ; and without making 
any long ttay there, went to Venice, and pafled three months 
with his friend Petrarch. He was again deputed by hie 
countrymen as ambaflador to pope Urban V. at Avignon 3 
and in 1367 he attended the pontiff under the fame cha- 
racter at Rome.. A public leéture on the ‘* Comedia”? of 
Dante, having been inftituted at Florence, he commenced 
his expolitions of that author in OGober, 1373; but, pre~ 
ferring the retirement of Certaldo, his native place, towards 
the clofe of his life, he died there in December, 1375. Boc- 
acio was a voluminous writer both in profe and verfe. His 
works in Latin were, a mythological treatife in 15 books, 
«© De Genealogia Deorum,” Balil, 1532, fol. efteemed ex~ 
cellent at the time when it was written, but long fince fupere 
feded by more valuable publications of a fimilar kind ; to this 
was annexed a ‘.Treatife on Mountains, Rivers, Seas 
Lakes, &c. ;’’ with refpeét to both thefe he has been charged 
with plagiarifm ; ‘“* An Abridgement of the Roman Hif- - 
tory,” from Romulus to the year of Rome 724, with a pa- 
rallel of the feven kings of Rome and of the emperors to 
Nero, inclufively, Cologn. 1534,-8vo. 3; an hiftorical treas 
tife, in nine books, entitled «¢ De Cafibus virorum et foemi- 
narum illultrium,” beginning with Adam, and terminating 
with John king of France taken prifoner by the Englifh 
at the battle of Poitiers, 1356, which work wag tranf{- 
Jated into Italian, Spanifh, French, and Englifh, printed 
at Augfburgh, in 1544, and in French at Lyons, in 1483, 
and at Paris in 1578, by Claudius Vitart, under the title of 
“ Traité des Mefaventures des Perfonnages fignalez,” Svo.5 
and another book ‘* De claris mulieribus.’”” He alfo wrote « 
in Latin a number of eclogues. In Italian poetry, his com- 
pofitions were the ‘¢ Thefeide,” in 12 booxs; the “ Filo- 
itrato’;” the “¢ Ninfale Fiofelano,” &c. &c. But though 
he was reckoned one of the three princes of the poets of, 
that age, he is ranked only as the third of the triumvirate, 


precedency being afligned to Dante and Petrarch. x ie 
AG 
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faid, that he was duly fenfible of his infériovity ; and that, 
after having feen the fonnets and fongs of Petrarch, he deter- 
mined to throw his own into the fire. His profe works, 
which are more valuable, are his “‘ Commentary on Dante,” 
printed at Rome in 1544, 16to.; and at Florence, in 1576, 
Svo. fome romances of an amorous kind, intermixed with 
verfe, as ‘ Il Filocopo,” “ La Fiametta,” « L’Ameto,” 
“Tl Laberinto d’Amore,” &c. &c. But his melt cele- 
brated_ production of this kind is his ** Decamerone,” or 
‘colleétion of one hundred itories, or novels, feigned to have 
been recited in ter days by a company of ladies and gentle- 
men, who had retired into the country from the plague of 
Florence in 1348. Thefe ftories are partly founded on fac, 
and partly the produétions of the author’s own imagination ; 
aud they prefent a curious exhibition of charaéters and man- 
ners in all the ranks of foviety. They abound with fatirical 
flrokes levelled againft the vices and frauds of the priefts, 
and even the myftteries of religion; and the language, in 
foine parts, is fo free and licentious, that we may well 
‘wonder at their being recited before ferhales of character and 
condition. However trite and vulgar many of the refleGtions 
may now appear, the ftyle ‘in which they are delivered is 
confidered as a model of clegance and purity for the age in 
which they were written, and places the Italian language far 
beyond that of any modern nation at fo early a period. No 
work was ever more popular, or more. generally tranflated, 
‘than the Decamerone. The ftories that occur in this work 
have furnifhed materials for fome of the moft popular pieces 
of La Fontaine and other fimilar writers. Boceace affumes 
the credit of having firlt brought the writings of Homer and 
of feveral other Greek authors from Greece to Tufcany ; 
and he was, without doubt, a molt induftrious and indefa- 
tigable copyiit of the remains of aritiqiity. His poetry is 
pronounced by his countrymen to be as feeble and languid 
1 its. character. as his profe is éxquifite and admirable. His 
valuable library wasbequeathedtoacorivent in Flofence, where 
it was long preferved. For a further account of his life and 
writings, fee Fabricius’s Bibl. Lat. medii evi. tom. r. p. 248. 
&c.; and Tirabefchi, tom. v. p. 83. 439—45t. Gen Did. 
Burney’s Gen. Hilt. Mufic, Vol IL. p. 338, &c. 

BOCCALE, or Bovan, a liquid meafure ufed at Rome, 
anfwering to what among us is called a bottle, being equiva- 
jent to about an Englith quart. Seven Boccales and an half 
make the ruddia. 

BOCCALINT, Traran, in Biograshy, 2 fatirical writer 
of the :6th century, was the fon of an architeét at Carpi, 
and born at Loretto in 1556. At Rome, where he prin- 
cipally refided, he-had acceis, by the vivacity of his genins, 
‘to feveral perfons of rank, and among others to- cardinal 
Bentivoglio, whom he inftru@ed in geography. Protected 
rom the danger to which his fatirical turn expofed him, by 
‘the influence of the cardinals Borghefe and Gaetani, he alfu, 
dy their recommendation, obtained feveral offices of truft and 
honour in the ecclefiaftical fate, and was appointed to the 
government of Benevento. But his public condu@ oc- 
tafioned complaints, and he became obnoxious to the 
Spaniards, by expofing with freedom and feverity their de- 
figns againft the liberty of Italy, fo that he was wndera 
neceffity of retiring to Venice in 1612. In the following 
fear, it is faid that he was affaffinated by four ruffians, who 
broke into his chamber at an early hour in the morning, 
and beat him fo feverely with fand-bags as to occafion his 
death. Of his works, the moft celebrated is his  Raggu- 
agh di Parnafo,”? or news from Parnaffus, in which, under 
the ition of a¢eurt in which Apollo prefides, he takes oc- 
“ation to fatirize the a€tions and works of feveral perfons who 
pais under reviety; but his refleCtions frequently betray the 
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want of critical judgement and of a regard to truth. A fe¢ond 
part of this work written with the fame views, is entitled 
* The Secretary of Apollo.?? His-** Political Touchftone,” 
levelled againft the Spaniards, is of a fimilar kind. He alfo 
wrote the “ Political Balance,’’ “Commentaries on Tacitus, 
and fome other works. Tirabofchi. Gen. Di&. 

BOCCARELLA, in the Glafs-Manufaure, a {mall hole 
or aperture of the furnace, one of which is placed on each 
fide of the bocca, almoft horizontally with it: Out of them the 
fervitors take coloured or finer metal from the piling pot. 

BOCCAS, in Jchthyology, the Arabian name of a fifh 
belonging to the Scomser genus, obferved by Forfkal in the 
Red Sea. Vide ScomBer sansun. 

BOCCHERINI, Lvret, in Biography, was born at 
Tucea in 1736; where he refided till 1763, when he went to 
Paris, and where he continued till 1780. He then removed 
to Madrid, where, if living, he fill remains. His inftrument 
is the violoncello, and though he writes but little at prefent, 
he has perhaps fupplied the performers on bowed-inftruments 
and lovers of mufic with more excellent compofitions than any 
matter of the prefent age, except Haydn. His ftyle is at once 
bold, mafterly, and elegant. There are movements in his 
works, of every ftyle, and in the true genius of the inftruments 
for which he writes, that place him high in rank among the 

‘reateft mafters who have ever written for the violin or vios 
oncello, ‘There is pethaps no inftrumental mufic mere inge= 
nious, elegant, and pleafing, than his quintets; im whtch inven- 
tion, grace, modulation, and good tafte, confpire to render 
them, when well executed, a treat for the moft refined hearers 
and critical judges of mufical compofition. A complete lift of 
the works of this excellent compofer would be of ufe to judis 
cious colle€tors, as his genius, tafte, and judgment were too 
fertile and refined, to fuffer him to commit to paper frivolous 
‘or indigefted thoughts. His productions of 40 years ago have 
loft nothing of their worth, nor will 40 years more wholly 
deprive them of their bloom. 

BOCCHETTA, in Geggraphy, a chain of mountains, over 
whichis the high road between Lombardy and Genoa; on the 
fummit of the higheft, which is very fteep, isa way fo narrow. 
that three perfons can hardly go a-breait, called ** The Pafs of 
Bocchetta,” defended by forts, and confidered as the key ta 
the city of Genoa. In 1746theimperialitts, having madethem- 
felves matters of this pafs, found little difficulty in proceeding 
to thatcapital. In 177S,a magnificent road was made from 
the Bocchetta to the north of Genoa, through the Polzevera, 
which, for the fpace of three years, empleyed from 5 to 800 
men, by the patriotic munificence of one noble family, the 
Cambiafi. The Polzeverain the Bocchetta yields a beautiful 
ftone whichis ferpentine, of varios colours veined with marble. 

BOCCHIANICO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Abruzzo citra, 3 miles S.E. of Civita 
di Chieta. : 

BOCCIARDI, Crementt, called Clmentone, in Biogras 
phy, a painter of hiftory and portrait, was born at Genoa in 
1620, and after having been the difciple of Bernardo Strozzi, 
went to Rome for improvement, by a judicious obfervation 
of the ancient feulptnres, and’ the works of the celebrated 
modern artiits. By the efforts of his own excellent genius, 
and a dihgent application to defign, he difcovered the art of 
blending the antique ard modern gufts in a ftyle both of 
gracefulnefs and ftrength. Mo‘t of his works (his portraits 
excepted, which were lively, natural, and eful,) are in 
the chapels of Genoa, Pifa, and other cities of Italy, where 
they are much efteemed. Pilkington. 

BOCCOLD, Bocxuoupt, or Beurets, Joun, com- 
monly called John of Leyden, a journeyman-taylor, of 
Leyden, who, in the earher part of the 16th century, 

7 , connecied 
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eonnected himfelf with John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, 
and with his affiftance difplayed the aftonifhing effects of fa- 
naticifm and enthufiafm. Thefe two anabaptift prophets, 
for this was the appellation which they affumed, fixed their 
refidence at Muniler, in Weltphalia, and at length gained 
fuch a number of profelytes, that they became matters of the 
city, and eftablifhed in it a new form of government, directed 
by Matthias, who iffued his commands, with the flyle, and 
with the authority of a prophet. Matthias, having pillaged 
the city, amaffed large hoards of wealth, and reduced all ranks 
to an equality, provided for its defence, by repairing aad ex- 
tending its fortifications, by forming ali his followers, who 
were capable of bearing arms, into regular bodies, and by en- 
deavouring to add the vigour of difcipline to the impetuofi:y 
of enthufiafm. After chefe preparations, he fent out emiffaries 
to the anabaptilts m the Low Countries, inviting them to 
affemble at Munfter, which he dignified with the title of 
Mount Sion, and from thence he propofed that they fhould 
fet out to reduce all the nations of the earth under their domi- 
nion. The bifhop of Munfier, juftly alarmed by thefe hoftile 
appearances, aflembled an army, laid fiege to the town, and 
flew Matthias, with 30 of his attendants, in their firft frantic 
fally. Matthias in the fame year 1534, was fucceeded by 
Boccold, who, more cautious than his predeceffor, fatisfied 
himfelf with carrying on adefenfive war, whilft he waited for 
the fuccours from the Low Countries, which he enconraged 
his deluded followers to expe€t. But though !efs daring in 
action than Matthias, he wasa wilder enthufialt, and of more 
unboundedambition. Accordingly he marched nakedthrough 
the itreets, and proclaimed with a fond voice, That the king- 
dom of Sion was at hand; that whatever was higneit on earth 
fhould be brought low, and whatever was lowelt fhould be 
exalted.” In order to verify his declaration, he commanded 
the churches, and the moft lofty buildings in the city to be 
levelled with the ground ; and depriving Cnipperdorling one 
of the mott confiderable of their profelytes of the confulfhip, 
the higheft rank in the commonwealth, he degraded him to the 
humiliating office of common executioner. In place of the 
depofed fenators, he named 12 judges, according to the num- 
ber of tribes in Ifrael, and referved to himfelf the authority 
pofleffed by Mofes as legiflator of the people. He further 
declared to the affembled multitude, that it was the will of 
God, that John Boccold fhould be king of Sion, and fit on 
the throne of David. Acceptiag this heavenly calling, which 
he pretended to have received by a f{pecial revelation, he wa; 
immediately acknowledged as monarch by the deluded mul!ti- 
tude, and affumed all the ftate and pomp of royalty. He wore 
acrown of gold, and was clad in the molt fumptuous gar- 
ments. A Bible was carried by him in one hand, and a {word 
in the other; he appeared in public attended by a body of 
guards, coined money with his own image, and appomted the 
great officers of his houfhold andkingdom,among whom Cnip- 
perdorling was nominated governor of the oa as a recom- 


pence for his former fubmiffion. As the exceffes of enthufiam- 


have ufually led to fenfual gratifications, Boccold inftruéted 
his prophets and teachers to inculcate the lawfulnefs of a plu- 
rality of wives, as one of the privileges granted by God to his 
faints; and he himfelf fet the example of this Chriftian liberty, 
as he called it, by marrying at once three wives, one of whom 
was the beautiful widow of Matthias. He proceeded with 
augmenting the number of his wives to fourteen, reftricting, 
however the title of queen to Matthias’s widow, and allowing 
no other to fhare with him the fplendour and ornaments of 
royalty. The multitude availing themfelves of his example in- 
dulged their-defires to the-moft licentious and extravagant 
excefs; and polygamy and freedom of divorce univerfally pre- 
vailed. ‘Lhe bifhop of Munfter, in the mean while, aided by the 
German princes, preffed clofer the blockade of the town into 
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Which the fiege had been converted ; but its fortifications 
were fo itrong and fo diligently guarded, that they durlt not 
ra 3 an affault. But no fuccours arrived to the befieged 
and after a clofe blockade of about fifteen months, they began 
to feel and lament the effects of fcarcity. However, fuch 
was the fafcinating influence of Boccold’s promifes and predic- 
tions, that n> one feemed inclined, or at leaft pofleffed refolu- 
tion enough to propofe a furrender. One of his wives inti- 
mating a {mall doubt of his divine miffion, was fummoned 
before him as a blafphemer, and commanding her to kneel,. 
he cut off her head with his own hands; his frantic followers 
at the fame time dancing with joy round the bleeding budy 
of their companion. Notwithftanding all the horrors of 
famine, the people of Muntter {till refuled to capitulate. At 
length, however, a deferter made his elcape to the enemy ; 
and offered to head a party of the befiegers, under cover of 
the night, to a weak part of the fo:tifications, and lefs vigi- 
lantly guarded than any other. ‘The propofal was accepted ; 
and the party {caled the walls, feized one of the gates, and 
admitted the relt of the army, A dreadful carnage enfued 3 
the king and Cripperdorling were taken prifoners. ‘The fore 
mer, loaded with chains, was carried about from city to city, 
asa fpectacle to the people; but notwithitanding all theiz 
infults, he maintained a firm and unbroken fpirit; and adhered 
inde xibly to the tenetsof his feet. He was oheth ect brought 
back to Munfter, and fuffered the moft exquifite as well as 
lingering tortures of death with aftonifhing fortitude ; thug 
finithing an extraordinary courfe of delufion, at the age of 26 
years. Bayle, Art. dnabaptifls. Robertfon’s Hitt. of Ch. V: 
vol. ili. p.gg, &c. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. iv. p. 452, &c. 
BOCCONE, Paoxo, or Paut, an ingenious naturalift, 
was born at Palermo, in Sicily, April 24th 1633. He was ot 
a wealthy and refpeQable family, originally from Savona m 
Genoa. Toimprove himfelf in natural hiftory, particularly in 
botany, to which he was early attached, he travelled over 
Sicily, Corfica, Malta, many parts of Germany, Holland, 
and England, converfing with the moft eminent literary cha- 
racters in the places he vilited, with whom he afterwards 
kept up a correfpondence. In the courfe of his travels, he 
was admitted doctor in medicine at Padua, was eleGed mem: 

ber of the Academ. Nature Curiof. and made botanitt to - 
the grand duke of Tufcany. In 1682, he entered among 
the Ciftertian monks at Florence, and vaith the habit of the 
order took the name of Sylvio, which he affixed to his latter 
works, but he was {till permitted to continue his refearches 
in natural hiftory Returning at length to Sicily, he retired 
to one of the houfes of the Ciltertians near Palermo, where he 
died, Dec. 22,1704. As he had been indefatigable in his re- 
fearches, his cclleétion of plants and other natural produc- 
tions was very confiderable. Sherrard, who faw his hortus 
ficcus or fpecimens of dried plants, in 1697, was fo flruck 
with their number and beauty, that he engaged him to give 
a catalogue of them to the pnblic, which he did in his 
“ Mufeo plante rare,” publifhed at Venice in 4to. the fame 
year. ‘The catalogue was alfo publithed by itieit. Several 
of his works appear to have been printed while he was on 
histravels. The firlt of them, “ De abrotano mare mo- 
nitum,” in 1668 ; and in the fame year, “ Manifeftum bota- 
nicum, de plantis Siculis,’’ Catane, 4to. By an advertifes 
ment at the beginning of the work he offers to botanilts 
the feeds of many of the curious and rare plants he had col- 
leéted at moderate prices. Morrifon publifhed an edition 
of this work at Oxford in 1674, 4to. under the title of 
“Yooues et defcriptiones. rariarum plantarum Sicili«, Melite, 
Galliz,.et Italie,”” Many of the plants, Haller fays, were 
new. The figures, are {mall, and in general not well deli- 
neated or engraved. His next produétion was “ Re- 
cherches.et obfervations naturelles,” publifhed at Paris in 
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1673, 12mo. again at Amfterdam in 1674, and again in 
1744, in vo. It confilts of letters to his corre{pondents in 
France, Italy, England, &c. In 1654, in 16mo. “ Oper- 
‘vazioni naturali ove fi contengono materie medico fifiche e 
di botanica,” Bologna. ‘The obfervations are 26 in num- 
ber, and dedicated, or addreffed to fo many of the author’s 
friends and patrons, among whom are many perfons of high 
yank. He is very profufe in his elogia on the medical virtue 
of many of the plants, which he praifes far beyond their real 
walue. ‘Tenere oportet,’’ Haller fays, ‘‘ credulum efle 
Virum: et in viribus medicis plantarum liberalem.”’ ** Mufzo 
di fifica e di efperienze decorato di opervazioni naturali,’’ 
‘Venet. 1697, 4to. The author here aflumes the name of 
Sylvio. The obfervations are, as in the former work, dedi- 
¢ated to his noble patrons, and contain ample accounts of 
the medical virtues of various plants, much beyond what, 
from experience, they have been found to poffefs. Some 
fmaller differtations were printed in Mifcel. Nature Curiof. 
and in the Journal des Savans.. Onthe whole, Boccone ap~ 
ears to have been an indultrious and intelligent writer, and 
to be defervedly reckoned one of the promoters and improvers 
efbotany. Haller Bib. Botan. Eloy. Dict. Hilt. Med. 

BOCCONTA, in Botany, (named from Paolo Boccones 
M.D.) a genus of the clafs Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord, 
Rhoeavlee. Papaveracee, Juflicu. Lin. gen. 591. Reich. 643. 
Willden. 927. Schreb. 803. La Mark, p. 394. Gert, 44. 
Juff. 236. 

Eff. Char. Ca/. two-leaved. Car. none. Style bifid. Peri- 

carp, two-valved. Seed one. 
* Gen. Char. Perianth two-leaved, ovate, obtufe, concave, 
eaducous. Cor. none. Stamens, before the opening of the 
Rower, from 12 to 24, afterwards feldom more than 10; 
very fhort. Anthers linear, very large, as long as the calyx. 
Pift. germ roundifk, contraéted both ways, large, pedicelled. 
Siyle” one, bifid. Stigmas fimple, reflex. Pericarp. capfule 
fubovate, attenuated to each end, comprefled, one celled, 
two-valved. Vdves coriaceous, opening at the bafe; the 
annular future crowned with the permanent ftyle. Seed one, 
globular, involved in pulp at its bafe, fixed to the bottom 
of the capfule. Ob/erv. The capfule refembles a filicule in 
its general fhape, and in the permanent future terminated by 
the ftyle. 

Species, 1. Bocconia frute/cens, fhrubby bocconia tree, 
eelandine, or parrot-weed. ‘* Leaves oblong, finuated. 
’ Willd.”? An ornamental fhrub, 10 or 12 feet high, with a 
ftraight, hollow trunk filled with pith, covered with a 
{mooth, white bark, and divided near its fummit into feve- 
yal cylindric branches. It abounds in all its parts with a 
thick, yellowifh juice, fimilar to that of celandine. Leaves 
fix orfeven incheslong, and about three broad ; alternate, 
oblong, femipinnatifid; a little finuated, with oval, un- 
equally toothed fegments ; green and {mooth above, glan- 
eous, and a little tomentofe beneath; on fhort peticles ; 
flowers {mall, greenifh, numerous, in large pyramidal, ter- 
minating panicles ; bractes lanceolate. 

It is'a native of Mexico and the Weft Indies, where its 
acid juice is ufed to take off tetters and warts, and is.alfo faid. 
to be employed in dyeing yellow. It has an evident affinity 
with the celandines in its fenfible qualities and two-leaved ca- 
ducous calyx, butdiffers remarkably from them in its incom- 
plete flowers and monofyermous!ruit. La Mark conjectures 
that its want of a corolla isowing to the change of its naturat 
petals into ftamens: for, he obferves, after the fall of the 
true ftamens, four are conftantly left, which continue as long 
as the calyx. See La Mark. Fiicyc. | © 

The thrubby docconia was firlt cultivated in England by 
Mr. Miller in 1739, and has flowered and ripened its feeds, 
in the phyfic garden“at Cheliea, It is propagated by feeds, 
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which fhould be fown in a pot filled with light freth-earth, 
early in the {pring, and then plunged into a bed of tanner*s 
bark, and occafionally watered.. When the plants are come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted into feparate pots filled with 
light fandy earth, plunged again in the hot.bed, and fhaded 
from the {un in the heat of the day, till they have takes 
root: at firll they fhould be fparingly watered, but when 
their ftems are become woody, they will require a larger fup- 
ply. In about two months, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
larger pots, and plunged again into the bark. In warm 
weather they fhould have a good fhare of frefh air, but 
fhouid never be taken out of the {love, 

2. B. cordata. ‘ Leaves cordate, a little lobed.” A 
native of China. Panicle elongated, with fingle, not divided, 
branches. Calyx white, as in the preceding fpecies, but 
larger. Stamens about 24. Style none. Stigma bilamellated, 
feffile. Willdenow, by whom it was frit defcribed, as it 
fhould feem, from a dried fpecimen. 

- BOCCORE, in Natural Hifory, ANDY, q. 4. firft and 

early fruit, a name given in the igen of Algiers and 

Tunis, and alfo in Paleftine, to the early fig, which was 

produced in June, in Paleftine, though the kermez, or 

kermoufe, the fig properly fu called, which they preferved 

and made up into cakes, was rarely ripe before Auguit, and 

f{ometimes. hung upon the trees all the winter. Tiele latter 

fis continued a long time upon the tree before they fell off ; 

whereas the boccores dropped as foon as they were ripe, and, 

according to the appropriate and beautiful allufion of the 

prophet Nahum. (iii, 12.) fell ifto the mouth of the eater, 

upon being fhaken. We learn from liny (N. H. 1. xvi. 

c. 26.) that the fig-tree was bifera, or bore two crops of 
figs, viz. the boccore, as we may imagine, and kermoufe: and 

it is well known that the fruit of thefe prolific trees always 

precedes the leaves; confequently, when our Saviour fay 

one of them, in full vigour, having leaves (Mark xi. 13.) be 

might, according to the common courfe of nature, very 

juitly look for fruit, and haply find fome boccores, if not 

fome winter-figs likewife upon it. The time of the year in 

which the event referred to in this paffage occurred, was un- 

doubtedly three or four days before the paffover, at which 

our Saviour was crucified, and the paffover in that year fell in 

the beginning of April. But it has been inquired, how Chnift 

could expect to find ripe figs on the tree at the latter end of 
March? to which it is replied, becaufe figs were ripe {fo 

It has been fatisfactorily proved, that the 

harveft in Judea began at the paffover, and ended at pen- 

tecoft ; and as the barley in Judza was ripe in March, and 

the wheat in Apvil, we need not wonder, if there were ripe 

figs in the beginning of April too, or before the time of the 

paffover. ‘This, indeed, was the ufual time for the firft 

ripe figs; and therefore it was natural’to expe that there 
fhould be figs at this feafon, more efpecially as the tree had 

leaves, before which the fruit came forth ; and as the ‘‘ time’ 
of figs”? as bifhop Kidder has fhewn, the time of gathering 

in ripe figs, was not yet come. When St. Mark fays, < for 

the time of figs was not yet,” he does not defign to give a 

reafon of what he faid in the immediately foregoing clayle, 
viz. ‘¢he found nothing but leaves,” but he gives a reafon- 
of what he faid in the claufe before that, viz. ‘‘ he came, 

if haply he might find any thing thereon.”” And it was a 

good reafon for our Saviour’s coming and feeking figs on 

the tree, becaufe the time of gathering them was not yet 
come. The tranfpofition above fuppofed, isnot uncommon, 

See Mark, xvi. 3,4. Gen xiii. 10.. Jofh. xxii. 22. See 

Hallett s Notes on Texts of Scripture, vol. ii. p. 115, We. 

Harmer’s Obferv. vol i. 

BOCH, Joun, in Biography, a modern Latin poet and 
claffical {cholar, was born at Bruffels in 15555 and having 
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entered into the fervice of cardinal Radzevil, accompanied 
him-to Rome, and there ftudied theology under Bellarmin. 
He afterwards travelled into Poland, Livonia, and Rufiia, 
and was in danger of lofing his feet by the froft in his 
journey to Mofcow. Upon. his return to the Low Coun- 
tries, the duke of Parma appointed him fecretary to the 
town-houfe of Antwerp. He died in 1609. His poetical 
works, confifting of epigrams, elegies, heroic poems, &c, 
were collected, and printed at Cologne in 1615. He has 
been highly efleemed:as a Latin poet by the critics of his 
country, and called the * Belgic Virgil.”” Gen. DiG. 

Bocu, in Geography; a river of the Netherlands which 
runs into the Meufe, 5 miles below Dinant. 

BOCHARIA. See Bucwaata: 

BOCHART, Same et, in Biography, alearned orientalift, 
wes the fon of a minifter of the reformed church at Rouen, 
where he was born inr599. Having ftudied polite litera- 
ture at Paris, philofophy at Sedan, and divinity, with the 
oriental languages, at Saumur, and made a furprifing pro- 
grefs at a very early age, he completed his courfe of oriental 
literature under Erpeniusand Ludolf at Leyden. On his 
return to France, he fettled as minifterat Caen. In 1646, 
he publifhed his ‘¢ Phaleg”’ and ‘ Canaan,” the two 
parts of his “ Geographia Sacra,” a work of very extraor- 
dinary erudition and refearch, in which he inveftigates the 
hiftory of the human race as recorded in the Bible, the dif- 
perfion of mankind, and the origin of nations and lan- 
guages, together with a variety of collateral fubjects. Not- 
withftanding the charge of fanciful interpretations and chi- 
merical conjeétures, which has been alleged againft fome 
parts of this work, it has long maintained a high degree 
of reputation, and furnifhed an ample fupply of materials 
for modern writers. In the progrefs of this work, the 
author was led to purfue a variety of inquiries concerning 
the animals, vegetables, and minerals mentioned in the 
facred writings, on which he intended to have compofed 
diftinét treatifes ; but he only completed that relating to 
animals, which was printed at London in 1663, under the 
title of “ Hierozoicon.” In this work the errors are fuch 
as muft unavoidably occur at a period when the knowledge 
of natural hiftory was very imperfect, compared with that 
of more modern times. In compliance with the invitation 
of queen Chriftina, Bochart vilited Sweden in 1652, ac- 
companied by the learned Huet, who wrote an humourous 
and elegant Latin poem on their journey. But finding 
that the capricious levity of the Swedifh queen was not 
fuited to his own grave charater, he returned to France in 
1653, and refumed his former itudies. He was a member 
of the Academy at Caen, and, by his moderation and can- 
dour, maintained the diftinguifhed reputation which he ac- 
quired by his profound erudition, together with the efteem 
and refpe& of perfons of all parties, till the time of his 
death, which happened in confequence of an apoplectic 
itroke, during a difputation with Huet in the academy, 
May 16, 1667. Betides the learned works already men- 
tioned, Bochart left feveral differtations, particularly one, 
in which he attempts to prove that /neas never was in 
Italy. His works were colleéted and printed by M. de 
Villemandy at Leyden in 1712, in 3 vols. folio. Gen. Dict. 

BOCHO, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, and principality of Querfurt, 3 miles 
5.E. of Juterbock. 

BOCHOLNICZE, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Sandomirz, 20 miles E.S.E. of Radom. 

BOCHOLT, or Bockott, atown of Germany, in a 
prefecturate of the fame name, in the bifhopric of Mun- 
ree 2 oe Aen of Weltphalia ; feated on the Aa, and 
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having iron mines in its vicinity; 36 miles W.S.W. of 
Muntiier. 

BOCHOULT, or Bocuour, a town of Flanders, 
fituate on a canal cut from the Scheldt ;_ 4 miles N.W: of 
Sas-de-Gent. 

BOCK, Braver Bock, in Zoology, a fynonymous name 
of the d/ue antelope, antilope leucuphea. Kolbe.—Bock allo 
fignifies the male of the common goat. Gein. Thierb. 

BOCKA, or Buckau, in Geography, a mine town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and country of 
Erzgeberg, 3 miles W. of Schwartzenberg. 

BOCKENBURG, atown of Germany, in the circle of 
Weitphalia, and bifhopric of Minden, one mile from Minden. 

BOCKENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and county of Hanau-Munzenberg; 2 
miles W. N.W. of Frankfort on the Mayne. 

BOCK HORD, or Boox-Hoarp, in Antiquity, a place 
where books, evidences, or writings were kept. 

BOCKHORST, Joun Van, in Biography, a painter of 
hiftory and portrait of the Flemifh fchool, was born at Mun- 
fter, about the year 1610 ; and removing to Flanders, ac- 
quired the art of defign and colouring in the fchool of Jac- 
ques Jordaens. He defigned well; the heads of his women 
are generally graceful, and thofe of his men diftinguithed by 
charaéter: his tone of colouring fometimes refembled that 
of Rubens, but more frequently that of Vandyck. His 
piétures have great force and harmony, and his {kiltul ma- 
nagement of the chiaro-fcuro produces an agreeable effect. 
An altar piece at the church of St. James in Ghent, re- 
prefenting the martyrdom of this faint, and a picture of the 
Annunciation in another church, painted in 1664, are dif- 
tinguifhed performances of this mafter. Defcamps.  Pil- 
Kington. 

BOCKI, in Geography, a {mall town of Poland, in Po- 
dalachia, in the palatinate cf Bielfk. 

LOCKING. See Bratnrree. 

Bocxtne herring, in the Dutch Trade, fignifies the fame 
with bloated herring among us. 

BOCK-KOGO, in Geograzhy, a vaft peak of the Bren- 
ner mountains in the Tyrol, rifing little inferior to Gefrorn, 
and in the fame latitude, but towards the wett. 

BOCK-LAND, or Boox-tann, formerly denoted that 
which we now call rrEEHOLD-/and, or CHARTER-land ; and 
it was by that name diftinguifhed from rotx-/and, which 
was copyHoLtp-land. In Ancient Law-IVriters, it denotes 
a poffeffion or inheritance held by evidence in writing. ‘I he 
word was doubtlefs written Loch-land, quali book-land, anfwer- 
ing to free-land, or land held by book or charter, which was 
regarded as free propesty, and defcended to the heirs of the 
poffeffor. It ftood oppofed to rorx-/and, which was that 
held without writing. 

BOCKUM, Bocuum, or Bocwem, in Geography, a 
town and prefeCturate of Germany, in the circle of Wett- 
phalia, and county of Mark ; feated in a very fertile diftriG, 
24 miles N. E. of Duffeldorp, and 35 N. of Cologn. 

BOCNIA, atown of Poland, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, famous for its falt-mines, firft difcovered in 1251. 
The {mall river called Raab, that falls into the Viftula, runs 
near this town, which is furrounded with hills and er1- 
nences. The faltamine of Bocnia is in a narrow flip of lard, 
about 750 feet in breadth from north to fouth, and about 
10,000 feet in length from eaft to welt, and its greatelt 
depth below the furface is about 1200 feet. The falt lies in 
veins, and is fomewhat finer, efpecially at a certain depth, 
than that of Wieliczka. It iscut infmall pieces, and put 
up incafks. Large pieces of black wood have been found in 
this mine, which are incrufted with falt; and es ala- 
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bafter. The mines, which are very dry, are under the di- 
rection of the magifliates of Wieliczka. The town is20 
miles E. of Cracow. 

BOCZEY KOWO, a {mall town of Lithuanian Ruffia, 
in the palatine of Polock. 

BODAUS A. Srarer, Joun, in Biography, was born 
at Amiterdam the beginning of the 17th century, where, at 
a proper age, he was admitted doétor in medicine, but at- 
tached himfelf particularly to botany, in which he acquired 
confiderable celebrity. He diedin 1636, at an early age, 
leaving a work, on which he appeared to have beftowed much 
labour, prepared for the prefs, which was publifhed fome 
years after, viz. Joannes Bodzus, a Stapel, in Theophrafti 
Hiftoriam Plantarum, fol, Amit. 1644. Eloy'’s Di&. Hit. 

ted. i 

BODAISKA, in Geography, a town of Hungary, 7 
miles W. of Patak. 

BODDAERTI, in Lchthyology, a name given toa fpecies 
of Cxxropon. This has the body variegated with brown 
and blue bands, and the ventral fins armed with two fpines. 
Schr. der. berl. naturf. Gmel. The habitat of this fifh is 
unknown. 

Bopparrti, a fpecies of Gos:us, found in the Indian 
occean. Pallas defcribes it f{pecifically as having the rays of 
the anterior dorfal fin cirriform, and the third ray very long. 
This fith is fix inches in length; the body bleeith brown, 
pale and yellowifh beneath, of a convex fhape, tapering in a 
flight degree towards the tail, and covered with {nsall foft 
{fcales. ‘The head is thick, blunt, fomewhat convex, ‘and 
{petted with brown and white. Jaws nearly equal. Lips 
thick and flefhy : eyes vertical. Lateral line with f{carcely 
perceptible papilla, and a few fnowy white fpots. Each 
fide of the back marked with feven black fpots, and on the 
fides below thefe as many dots of white. Vent nearer the 
head than the tai!; furrounded by a black circle, with a 
conic peduncle behind. Dorfal fins, blueifh-black, the an- 
terior ones {potted with white, the other with fetaceous rays, 
and fix traniverfe white lines between each ray. Pe€toral 
finrounded. Tiail blueifh white. In the firft dorfal fin five 
rays, in the fecond twenty-five; pectoral twenty-one ; ven- 
tral thirty-four ; anal twenty-five ; caudal eighteen. Pallas. 
Gmel. &c. 

BODECKEN, in Geogrephy, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weitphalia, and bifhoprick of Paderborn, 4 
mies N. N. E of Buren. 

EODEGAS, a town of North America, in the province 
of Verapaz, on the north-ealt coaft of Dolce-bay. N. lat. 15° 
40’. W. long. 75° 35’. 

BODEGNE'E, a town of France, the principal place 
of a canton, in the diftriét of Huy, and department of 
Ourte ; the place contains 220, and the canton 7422 per- 
fons ; the territory compiehends 1074 kitiometres, and 17 
communes. 

BODEGON, a town of Spain, in Andalufia, 4 leagues 
from Seville. 

BODEKKER, in Biography, a painter of portraits, was 
born in the country of Cleves, in 1660, and abandoning the 
profcffion of mufic for which his father intended him, he 
was placed as a difciple, in the art of painting, under John 
De Baan at the Hague. He commenced the exercife of 
his profeffion at Bois-le-Duc and Breda with great reputa~ 
tion ; and having refided fome time at the Hague, he clofed 
his life in 1727, at Amfterdam, where his performances 
were much efleemed. Pilkington. : 

BODENBURG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and bifhopric of Hildefhein ; 
$ miles N. E. of Alfeld. 

BODENETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim ; 10 miles N, of Chrudim, 
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BODENFELDE, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and principality of Calenberg, feated on 
the Wefer in the quarter of Gottingen. 4 

BODENHAUSEN, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and principality of Heffe, 18 miles 
E.N. E. of Caffel. 

BODENI, in Antient Geography, a people of European 
Sarmatia, according to Ptolemy. 

BODENLEICH, in Geography, atown of Germany ia 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and principality of Luneburgh- 
Zell; 32 miles N. E. of Zell. 

BODEN SEA, a name fometimes given to the gulph of 
Bothnia, which fee. ‘ i 

BODENSTEIN, apam, in Biography, a celebrated 
German phyfician, fon of a famous theologian, called from 
the place ot his refidence, Carloftadt, was born there in 
1528. He wasa pupil, and ftrenuous defender of the doc- 
trines of Paracelfus, in which he appears to have placed an 
entire confidence. For a malignant fever raging at Baile, in 
1577, he went there, armed with a Theriaca, compofed on 
the principles of his mafter, with which he boafted he fhould 
be able to fubdue the fever ; but taking the infeétion, he fell 
a facrifice to his credulity and temerity. Befides editing 
feveral of the works of Paracelfus, he left the following, 
which were collected and publifhed in one volume folio, at 
Bafle, in 1581. 

¢Epiitola ad Fuggeros, in qua Argumenta Alchymiam 
infirmantia, et confirmantia adducuntur; quibus et eam artem 
efle veriflimam demontftratur ; lapifque vere inventus oftendi- 
tur.”’ ‘€ De Podagra prefervatione, tractatus.”’. * De herbis 
duodecim zodiaci fignis, dicatis, &c.'’? Adamus records his 
epitaph, placed on his monument, he fays, at his own defire, 
in which he is faid to have died, anno falutis, 1577, zxtatis 
hebdomada feptima, for feven times feven, or 49 years. Alfo 
the following lines, in which Bodenftein is fuppofed to fay : 

** Nec omnia, nec omnes mihi 
Placuere : quinam ego cmnibus ? 
Non omnibus cous fenex, 

Non eremita {pagirus. 
Nam tu viator ommibus? 
Deo placere cura. Abi.” 

Adami Melch. Vite Germ. Med. Haller Bib. Med. Eloy 
Di&. Hitt 

BODENWERDER, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and principality of Calen- 
berg, feated on the Wefer ; 16 miles‘S. of Hamelen. It 
has fome trade with Bremen and Hamburgh in coarfe linen. 

BODEN-ZEE_ a name given by the Germans to the 
fuperiorlake of Conftance, which fee. 

BODERIA, or Boporria, in Antient Geography, an 
z{tuary mentioned by Ptolemy in his defcription of Great 
Britain, whichis the prefent Firth of Forth in Scotland. 

BODET point, in Geography, lies on the north fhore of 
Lake St. Francis, near the boundary line between Upper and 
Lower Canada. Bodet River runs into lake St. Francis, E. 
of Bodet -point. 

BODGURVA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Natolia, 28 miles N. N.W. of Kaftamoni. 

BODIANUS, or Bogranus, in Antient Geography, a 
borough of Italy, which was repeopled by a decree of Ju- 
lius Cefar. 

BODIANUS, Bodian, in Ichihyclogy, a genus of Thoracic 
fithes, firft eftablifhed by Dr. Bloch, for the reception of 
fuch f{pecies of the two Linnean generaSparus and Pexca, 
as have certain characters common to both, and are not 
therefore fufficiently diftin& to be divided into two genera. 
The charaéter of this new genus, as laid down in the firlt 
itRance, confifts in haying the gill covers fealy, armed, and 
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fhiooth, or éven at the edges. Under this head Dr. Bloch 


deferibes ten {pecies only, namely, Bodianus bodianus, bo- 

‘ dianas guttatus, bodianus pentacanthus, bodianus baenac, bo- 
dianus aya, bodianus: maculatus, bodianus apua, bodianus 
macrolepidotus, bodianus ftellifer, and bodianus argenteus. 
Lacepede, in adopting the genus Bodtanus, confiderably 
augments the numbe> of its fpecies by the addition of others 
not previoufly defcribed under either of the Limnzan genera. 
In his‘< Hiftoire Naturelle des Poiffons,’? there are altogether 
no lefs than four and twenty fpecies. The generic character 
is modified, and two feétions formed to admit them. Its 
effential chara€ter is thus expreffed: one or more {pines to 
the gill covers, the margins of which are neither denticu- 
lated, nor jagged; only a little beard, or fometimes none to 
the jaws ; anda fingle dorfal fin. 

‘he firft feGtion of the Bodians include thofe which have 
the caudal fin furcated in the form of a crefcent, of which 
there are fourteen kinds ; le bodian ceilére (bodianus palpe- 
éraius), le bodian louti, le bodian’ jaguar (bodianus penta- 
zanthus) le bodian macrolépidote, le bodian argenté, le bodian 
Bloch ( dodianus bcdianus), le bodian aya, le bodian tacheté, le 
bodian vivanet, le bodian Fifcher, le bodian décacanthe, le 
dodian lutjan, le bodian groffe téte, and le bodian cycloftome. 

In the fecond divifion, the {pecies of which have the tail fin 

entire, Lacepede defcribes only ten, le bodian rogaa,lebodian 
lunaire, lebodian mélanoleuque, le bodian Jacob Evertfen, le 
bodian beenac, le bodian hiatule, le bodian apuay le bodian 
etoilé, le bodian tétracanthe, and le bodian fix raies. 
The genus Bodianus is recognifed, and admitted by Dr. 
Shaw into the general zoology. He includes in this tribe 
precifely the fame fpecies as thofe defcribed by Dr. Bloch, 
with five additional {pecies defcribed by Lacepede as Bodi- 
ans, namely, percafouti, Gmel. fparus palpebratus, Gmel. 
perca rogaa, Gmel. perca lunaria, Gmel. and bodianus 
melanoleucus of Lacepede. But the generical definition of 
the Bod'anus, as given by this author, is evidently at vari- 
ance with that afligned to it by others. The great object 
of the Ichthyologitt, in eftablifhing the new genus docianus, 
mutt have been to feparate from the two genera pferca and 
JSparus, Lach Species as do not ftricily beleng to either ; and 
unlefs this could be accomplifhed in a fatisfa¢tory manner, it 
were better to permit them to remain where Linneus placed 
them. by fome unufual overfight Dr. Shaw appears to 
have failedin this refpeé&ts his bodiani are not fufliciently 
diftinguifhed from the Linnzan perce, as the following ge- 
neric character will fhew : “ Hadit of the genus perca. Gill 
covers {caly, ferrated andaculeated. Scales (in mott {pecies) 
fmooth. The ziil-covers of the perca, according to this 
writer, are fealy and ferrated, and the {cales of the body (in 
mott{pecies) hardand rough. According to this definition s 
a perch with {mooth fcales, and the denticulations of the gill 
covers confpicuoufly large, may be miftaken for a bodian ; 
aud a hard {caled bodian, on the contrary, fora perch. If 
we are to allow an innovation on the Linnaan arrangement 
by the infertion of the genus dodianus, its true character 
feems to be that the plates which conftitute the gill-covers 
are fmooth at the edges, and only armed with one or more 
diitinét {pines ; while the ferrated edges of thofe plates as 
plainly point out the perce : and if the plates be both fer- 
rated and aculeated, we conceive it highly proper to retain 
them under the old Linnzan genus perca. 

BODIN, Joun, in Biography, a famous lawyer of France, 
was born at Angers in 1530, he itudied the law at ‘Vouloufe, 
and preferring the commos to the civil law, quitted Touloufe 
and entered at the bar m Paris ; but not fucceeding to his 
expectations, he devoted himfelf to literature. He com- 
menced his career asa writer, with a tranflation into elegant 
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Latin verfe of * Oppian's Cynegeticon,” ct books of hunt« 
Ing, accompanied with learned potes, claimed as his own by 
Turnebus. His “ Method of Hiftory,’’ was publifhed in 


.1566, and his ** Difcourfe on Coins,”? with an an{wer to the 


paradoxes of Maleftroit in 1568 ; but thefe were introduc- 
tory to his great work in French, ‘Concerning a Republic,” 
printed in 1576, in folio, and frequently reprinted in Svo. 
To this work the prefident Thuanus bears very honourable 
teflimony + it was alfo much commended by other perfons 
of learning; and obtain-d for the author a high degree of 
reputation throughout Europe Jt became the text-book 
of private le€tures both at London and Cambridge. His 
tables of law, entitled & Juris Univerfi Diftributio,” were 
printed in 1578, and in the following year his “ Demono- 
manie des Sorciers,” to which was annexed “¢ A Refutation 
of the book, de Lamiis,” of John Wier, phyfician to the 
duke of Cleves, who had undertaken to prove that the 
ftories of witchcraft and forcery have chiefly arifen from 
impoiture or delufions of fancy. The literary charaéter of 
Bodin who defended this kind of fuperftition, incurred re- 
proach, and he himfelf was fufpeG@ed of being a magician. 
Before this time he had been iuvited by Henry III. to his 
court, who was much delighted with his converfation and 
treated him with attention and refpeét. But the royal fa- 
vour was of no long continuance; for Bodin, who held an 
office in the prefidial court of Laon, was fent, in 1576, asa 
deputy of the third eilate of Vermandois, to the Affembly 
of the ftates-general at Blois; where he retmon{trated againit 
the project of alienating the royel demefnes belonging to 
that province ; and this he did with fuch effe&, that Thu- 
anus principally afcribed the defeat of the injurious {cheme 
of alienation to his condué& onthisoccafion. Bodin alfo ree 
folutely oppofed the party of the Guifes, who were endess 
youring to procure a decree for compelling all the king’s 
fubjeéts to profefs the catholic religion. By fuch meafures 
he became obnoxious at court ; and he, therefore, accepted 
a propofal made to him by the king’s brother, the duke of 
Alengon and Anjou, to accompany him to his government 
of the United Provinces. He-afterwards attended him to 
England, and, it is faid, that he advifed the feizure of Ant= 
werps im confequence of which the duke loft both credit 
and influence. After the death of his patron, Bodin re 
turned to Laon, and difcharged the office of chief magiftrate 
with great integrity. In this city he died of the plague in 
1596. A work, written by him but never printed, and en- 
titled ‘* Heptaplomeron, five de abditis rerum fublimium 
areanis,” is faid to have been an attack upon religion, and 
defigned to invalidate the authority of revelation. By the 
feeming advantages which he gave in this work to the Jewifh 
religion, he was {ufpected of being aconyert to it; but it is 
mere probable, that he was a f{eeptic with regard to religion, 
and alike indifferent to all modes ef faith. A’ little while 
before his death he publifhed a Latin treatife, entitled 
« Theatrum Uniyerfe Neture,’’ in-which he purfues the 
caufes andeffecéts of things to their principles. Bodia was 
of an ardent and inquilitive temper; and. his erudition wis 
{up rior to hisjudgment, Gen. Di&. 

BODLEY, Six Tuomas, was bornat Exeterin 1544, 
and at 12 years of age removed with his father to Geneva, 
who took his family thither toavoid the perfecution of queen 
Mary’s reign. In the univerlity. of that city he commenced 
his ftudies ; and when his father returned to England, on 
the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was fent to Magdalen 
college, Oxford, where he remained for fome years, and be- 
came fellow of Merton college. Here he, read leétures ta 
Greek and philofophy, and officiated as proétor and public 
orator, In 1576 he went abroad for improvement, avd 
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fpent four years in his travels. In 1583 he was made gentle~ 
man-ufher to the queen ; and having married, he entered into. 
public life, and was employed in variaus foreign embaffies. 
At the Hague, where he refided feveral years, his chief 
bufinefs was the negotiation of money-concerns between the 
States and queen Elizabeth. After his final return to Eng~ 
Jand, in 1597, he found that h’s further advancement was ob- 
ftruéted by the intrigues and jealoufies of perfons in power, 
and he therefore formed a fixed purpofe of retiring from all 
public affairs, devoting the remainder of his life to the laud= 
able employment of refounding the univerfity library at Ox- 
ford, furnifhing it with books, and enlarging the building. 
See Lisrary. At the acceffion of king James, Mr. Bodley 
received the honour of knighthood. He died in r6r2, and 
was buried in Merton college choir. An annual oration is 
{till fpoken in his praife. Biog Brit. 

Boprry, Jonn, who practifed phyfic in London, in the 
beginning of the laft century, publithed, in 1741, a critical 
effay on the works of various authors, particularly on thofe 
treatmg on medicine, with the view of fhewing that neither 
thofe phyficians who wrote the moft correét and valuable’ 
treatifes on medicine, nor thofe who were the moft intelligent 
practitioners, were ufually the moft encouraged: fame and 
fuccefs being more commonly the appendages of craft and 
ey than of fkill and judgment. A fimilar opinion was 

eld by the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon, who thought a judi- 
cious hiftory of the fate of phyficians might prove both an 
entertaining and ufeful work. Something of this kind was 
done by Pierius, in his book ‘* De Literatorum Infelici- 
tate,” but on a larger fcale, embracing the whole commu- 
nity of letters. Eloy. Diét. Hitt. 

BODINCOMACUM, in Ancient Geography, the name of 
a borough of Italy in Liguria, where, according to Pliny, 
the river Eridanus was at its greateft depth ; called in his 
time ‘¢ Induftria.”’ 

BODIONTICI, a people whom, according to Pliny, 
Galba annexed to Gallia Narbonnenfis; but before this 
time they formed a part of the Ligurians. M. D’Anville 
pe placed them in the maritime Alps. Their capital was 

nia. 

BODKIL, in Geography, one of the channels between 
Flanders and Walcheren ifland, in Zealand, by which great 
fhips may fail in. 

BODMER, in Biography, a celebrated profeffor and 
writer of Swiflerland, was born at Zurich in 1698 ; and be- 
came profeflor of Helvetic hiftory and politics in his native 
place. In this office he taught his pupils to think for them- 
felves, and to make fuch obfervations on hiftorical faéts as 
might render them intimately acquainted with the human 
heart. He wrote the hiftory of his own country in the form 
of dramatic dialogues. Although he became one of the 
moft voluminous of the German poets, and contributed ina 
great degree to reform the tafte of his contemporaries, and 
to familiarize them to the fublime beauties of Homer and 
Milton, he had fcarcely written a verfe in the German 
language before he was 50 years of age, when the firft canto 
of Klopitock’s Meffiah fell into his hands, and excited his 
emulation. His firft effays were in epic poetry, the fubjets 
of which he took from the Scriptures, but he afterwards de- 
voted his mufe to other topics ; and it is obfervable, that old 
age, which generally increafes aufterity of manners, had the 
contrary effeé&t on Bodmer ; infomuch that his lat pieces 
were the moft gay, and that when he was 80 years old, he fre- 
quently amufed himfelf with Tibullus and Petronius, and alfo 
with Boccace and la Fontaine. At the age of 77, he begana 
tranflation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyfley, which he finifhed; 
he was 80, alfo, when he publifhed his verfion of the Argo- 
frautics of Apollonius Rhodius. He died in 1783, at the 
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age of 85 years. Bodmer has been defervedly ftyled by the 


unanimous voice of his contemporaries, * the father of Gers 
man literature 3’? whofe juft criticifms and correét judgment 
animated the poetical genius of Klopftock,. Haller; and 
Gefner. Bildniffey &c. or Portraits of celebrated German- 
Literati, &c. Rome, 4793- 

BODMIN, in Geography, an ancient borough and market 
town of Cornwall, England, is feated near the eaftern bor- 
ders of the county, on the confines of Devonfhire. This 
town appears to have been formerly the principal feat of re= 
ligion in the weftern diftri, and contained a priory, a col« 
legiate church, and, according to’ Hals, thirteen other 
churches, or free chapels. The remains and foundations of 
fome of their religious ftru€tures ftill exift; and the fites of 
others are remembered by theold inhabitants. Among thefe 
were the priory with its chapel, &c. St. Peter’s church, St. 
Paul’s church, on the northern fide of the town, of which a 
folitary {quare tower remains; St. Nicholas, or the friary. 
The prefent town-hall and feffion houfe occupy the fite, and 
are conftruéted with parts of the latter building. The firft 
religious foundation of Bodmin was removed to it from Pad- 
ftow, a town on the northern coaft of the county, which 
being much infefted by the Saxons and Danes, was the re= 
fort of the monks for greater prote¢tion and fafety. Here 
they eftablifhed the priory, and its various dependent build- 
ings; all of which gradually decayed after the removal of 
the fee. The town occupies the northern face of a hill, and 
confitts principally of one long {treet ftretching eait and weft. 
Near the eaftern end of it is the parifh church, a large an- 
cient ftruGture, confifting of three ailes, and a tower which 
is attached to the north fide. The chancel part is certainly 
the moft ancient, and was formerly connected with the 
priory-building. An old chapel, now appropriated to a 
{chool-room, {till remains near the eaft end of the church, 
and a little farther eaft is a neat modern manfion, cccupy- 
ing the fite of the domeftic part of the priory. A mo- 
nument richly and curioufly fculptured, of one of the priors 
of this houfe, is carefully preferved in the chancel. This 
was made to commemorate the name and official character 
of Thomas Vivian, who was bifhop of Megara, and died in 
1533. ; 

Bodmin is diftinguifhed among the numerous boroughs of 
Cornwall, as being the only one free from the controul of 
a patron. It was firft made a borough in the time of 
Henry II. and its privileges were afterwards confirmed by 
king James I. who incorporated it in the 15th year of his 
reign. In 1799, a new charter was obtained, which-vefted 
the government in a town clerk, twelve aldermen, and twenty- 
four common council-men, who hold the fole privilege of 
eleGting two members for parliament. About half a mile 
N. W. of the town isa regular, commodious county gaol, 
which was begun building in 1779, from defigns by: Sir 
John Call, who planned it according to the fyftem recom- 
mended by the philanthropic Howard. : 

Bodmin gave birth to Dr. Richard Lower, an ingenious 
phyfician and anatomift, who made various experiments on 
the transfufion of blood from one animal into another... This 
town has a market on Saturday, is 235 miles fouth weft 
from London, and contains 278 houfes, and 1951 inhabi- 
tants. : nit 
BODOBRICA, in Ancient Geography. See. Bavvo- 
BRICUM. i - : oF ea 

BODODO, in Geography, atown of Africa,in the king- 
dom of Benin, containing about 50 houfes, or little cabins, 
built of reeds and covered with leaves. Here a viceroy-has 
his refidence, attended by a council, whofe jurifdiGtion ex- 
tends over this canton-in all civil affairs, levying taxes, and 
rating duties and impofts on merchandize, In criminal cafes 
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of great importance, the viceroy and council are obliged to 
- fend to Benin the capital. for she orders of the court. 

BODOK, a diftri& of Lower Hungary, in the province of 
Nitra, containing 101 large villages. 

BODON. See Wivix. 

BODROG, a diftrict of Hungary, near the Danube, 30 
miles S. E. of Colocza, inhabited by Ruffians and a few 
Hungarians.—Alfo a River of Upper Hungary, which has 
its fource in the Carpathian mountains, and difcharges itfelf 
into the'Theis near Tokay. 

BODTY, in Zoology, the name of a certain kind of 
American {nake, fuppofed to be of the amphi/bena tribe, but 
of which this f{pecies is apparently doubtful. The fame 
{nake is likewife called Ibijara. 

BODUNGEN, Great, in Geography, a market town in 
Germany in the circle of Upper Saxony, and county of Klet- 
tenberg,. 5 miles north of Bleicherode. Little Bodungen lies 
in the bailiwick of Lora, 4 miles north of Bleicherode. 

BODWELL’s Fatts, lie in Merrimack river, between 
Andover and Methuen, in North America, about 5 miles 
below Patucket falls. 

BODY, in Phyjics, a folid, extended, palpable fubftance ; 
of itfelf merely paflive, and indifferent either to motion or 
ref ; but capable of any fort of motion, and of all figures 
and forms. 

The word alludes to the Saxon bodige, flature ; and to 
the Belgic Soode, a cover, q.d. the tabernacle of the foul. 
Body iscompefed, according tothe Peripatetics, of master, 
form, and privation ; according to the Epicureans and Cor- 
puicularians, of an aflemblage of hooked, heavy atoms ; ac- 
cording to the Cartefians, of a certain quantity of extenfion ; 
according to the Newtonians, of a fyftem or aflociation of 
folid, maffy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ranged or 
difpofed in this or that manner; whence refult bodies of 
this or that form, diftinguifhed by this or that name. Thefe 
elementary or component particles of bodies muft be infinitely 
hard ; vattly harder than the odies compounded of them ; 
nay, fo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces. ‘‘ This’’ 
fir Ifaac Newton obferves, ‘is neceflary in order to the 
world’s perfifting in the fame ftate, and bodies continuing of 
the fame nature and texture in feveral ages.” 

Bopy, affedions of. See Arrection.. 

Bopy, colours of. See Corour. 

Bopy, elements of. See Evement. 

Bony, effence of. See Essence. 

Bopy, exifience of. See Existence. 

Bopy, extenfion of. See ExTENsi0Ne 

Bopy, modes of. See Move. 

Bopy, mation of. See Motion. 

Bopy, qualities of. See Quauity. 

Bopvy, /olidity of. See Soripity. 

Bopy, folid, that whofe particles cohere, or are fome way 
connected with eachother. See Sorin. 

. Bony, fluid, that whofe particles eafily flide over each 
other, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by heat ; or that 
whofe particles do not cohere, but are eafily put in motion 
by the {malleft force. See Frurp. : 

Bopy, rough, that whofe furface is befet alternately with 
eminences and cavities, in contradiftin¢tion from a imooth 
body. 

Roan, dudile, thofe which being ftretched do not break, 
but extend one way as much as they fhrink another. Of 
thefe fome are hard and malleable, as metals ; others foft or 
vifcid, as glues, gums, &c. Mem. Acad, Scien. an, 1713, 

. 268. ‘ 
Bopies, flexible, thofe which admit of being bent without 
breaking : {uch are thread, wire, fibres, andeven glafs, when 
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foun very fine. Thefe are contradiftinguifhed from brittle 
odies. : 

Bones, /pecific gravity of. See GRAvity,and WEIGHT. 

Bopy, den/e. See Density. 

Bopy, rare. See Rarg. 

Bopy, /uminous; or lucid, that which emits its own rays, or 
fhines by its own light. 

Bopy, i//uminated, that which diffufes the light of another 
by reflection, or which fhines by borrowed light. 

Bony, opake, that which intercepts the rays of lizht, or 
prevents their paffage through it. 

Bony, tran/parent, diaphanous, or pellucid, that which tranf- 
mits the rays of light. Sce TRANSPARENCY. 

Bopy, the inertia of. See Vis inertia. 

Bovies, homogeneous. See HomoGeneous. 

Bopies, congruous, thofe whofe particles have the fame 
magnitude and velocity, orat leaft harmonical proportions of 
magnitude and velocity. 

Bopies, incongruous, thofe which have neither the fame 
magnitude, nor the fame degree of velocity, nor an harmonie 
cal proportion of magnitude and velocity. 

Bopy, hard. See Harn. 

Bopx, vo/atile, that which rifes by the force of heat. See 
Vovarite. 

Bopirs are divided into animate and inanimate ; i. e. into 
thofe informed by a foul, and thofe which are not ;, or thofe 
that have life and thofe that have none. 

Some confider bodies, either as zatural and fenfible ;. viz. 
as formed by phyfical caufes, and clothed by phylical quali- 
ties (in which fenfe, body makes the objeét of phyfics) ; or, 
as intelle@ual or quantitative, in the general or abitraét ; and 
according to three dimenfions: in which fenfe, body makes 
the fubject of geometry. : 

Bonirs alkaline, confiflent, elaftic, fixt, heterogeneous, atmo= 

Sphere of, defcent of, mercury of. See the feveral articles. 

opy, with regard to animals, is ufed in oppofition to 
Joul ; viz. for that part of an animal, compofed of bones, 
mufcles, canals, juices, nerves, &c. concerned in digeftion, 
circulation, &c. 

In which fenfe, body makes the fubject of comparative 
anatomy. See Anatomy. ‘ 

Bony, faculties of the. See Facurty. 

Bopy 1s alfo applied by anatomifts to feveral particular 
parts of the animal fabric.—As the callous body. of the 
brain, the cavernous or {pongeous bodies of the penis, &c. 

Bops, reticular. . See Rericuxar. 

Bopy, in {peaking of a horfe, denotes the cheit, but chiefly 
the flanks. 

A horfe is faidto have a good body, when he is full in the 
flank ; a light body, when he is thin or flender in the 
flank. If the laft of the fhort ribs be at.a confiderable 
diftance from the haunch-bone, though fuch a horfe may 
have a tolerable bady for a time, if he be much laboured, 
he will lofe it. It is a general rule never. to buy a horfe that 
is light bodied and fiery, becaufe he will prefently deftroy 
himfelf. j 

Bony of a plant, in Botany. See Botany. 

Bony of a piece of ordnance, in Gunnery, that part compre— 
hended between the centre of the trunnions and the eafca- 
bel. It oughtalways to be more fortified than the reft- See: 
Cannon. 

Bopy of a pump, in Hydraulics, the thicket part of the 
barrel or pipe of a pump, within which the pifton movess. 
See Pump. 

Bony, in Geometry, denotes the.fame with folid, which fee. 

-Bopies, regular, or Platonic, are thofe which have all theix 
fides, angles, and planes, fimilar and equal. © 
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Of thefe there are only five; viz. the fefrahedron, confitt- 
ing of four angles ; the odlahedron, of eight; the ico/ahedron, 
of twenty; the dédecahedron, of twelve pentagons; and the 
cube of fix {quares. See Recuranx bodies ; tee alfo Te- 
‘'TRAHEDRON, &c. : : 

Bopy, in Zaw.—A man is faid to be bound or held in 
body and goods ; that: is, he is liable to remain in prifon in 
default of payment. 

A woman, though in other refpeéts fhe cannot engage her 
perfon but to herhufband, may be tuken by the body, when the 
carries on a feparate trade. 

Bony of the place, in Fortification, denotes either the build- 
ings inclofed, or moze generally the inclofure itfelf. Thus, 
to conftru&t the body of the place, is to fortify or inclofe the 
place with baftions and curtains. 

Bony is alfo ufed for an aflemblage of feveral different 
things colleéted into one; more particularly a number of 
perfons united into a company or college. 

A ftate or nation, under the adminiftration, of one fove- 
reign, is called a body politic. All large empires are un- 
natural, becaufe the relation. between the head and limbs 
is here teo remote. No body, either natural or politic, 
¢an long remain found without exercife. See Corrora- 
TION. 

Booy, corps, in War, is an aggregate or affemblage of 
forces, horfe and foot, united and marching under fome 
chief. 

~ An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three 
bodies: the van-guard, the rear-guard, and the main body ; 
which lait is ordinarily the general’s poft. u4 

Bovy of referve, in the Military Art, a draught or de- 

tachment of a number of forces out of an army, who are 
only to engage in cafe of neceflity. 
‘-Bopy, in matters of Literature, a name given to a collec- 
tion of whatever relates to any particular fcience; thus 
we fay, the body of the canon law; the body of the Saxon 
law. King James I. had a defign to compile a body of the 
Englifh law. _ 

The body of the civil law confifts chiefly of the Inftitutes, 
Pandeéts, Code, and Novels. A gloffated body, is that 
to which gloffes are added in the margin, compofed by feve- 
ral lawyers. 

Bopy is alfo ufed figuratively, for confiflence, folidity, and 
firencth. In this fenfe, we fay the body of a cloth, wine, 

Vintners have divers arts of increafing ot diminifhing the 
body of wine. 

Bony, among Painters.—A colour is faid to bear a body, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing 
with the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a thick oil of 
that colour} as white-lead, lamp-black, vermillion, lake, 
indigo, &c. But verditers, {malts; &c. will not em- 
body with the oil, but are fill apt to feparate from it in 
working. ’ 


Bony // , or plane of projeétion, in Ship-building, is a 


feGtion of the fhip at the midfhip frame, or broadeit place,- 


perpendicular to the fheer and half-breadth plans. The 
feveral breadths, and the particular form of every frame of 
timbers, are defcribed on this plane. As the two fides of a 
fhip are fimilar to each other, it is therefore unneceffary to 
lay down both, hence the frames contained between the main 
frame and the ftem are defcribed on one fide of the middle 
line, commonly on the right-hand fide ; and the after frames 
are defcribed on the other fide of that line. 

BODZELIN, in Geograp!y, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Sandomirz, 24 miles fouth of Radom. 

BOE, in Ancient Geography. See Box. 
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Bor, a fmali ifland of Norway, 25 leagues north of 
Bergen.—Alfo, a town of Norway, 18 miles north of 


Bergeni—Alfo, a town of Norway, 12 leagues north of 
Romfdale. d a 
BOEBE, in Ancient Geography, the name of a lake or 


marffi in the ifland of Crete. Steph. Byz. 

BOEBIS, or Borsras, a lake which-fome place in 
Beeotia, was fituated near the confines of Magnefia, not far 
from mount Offa. It has been fince called the lake of Efero. 
North of this lake was a town called Boebe, whence the lake 
derived its name. : 

BOECE, or Boris, Hector, Lat. Boethius, in Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated scottifh hiltorian, was born of an ancient 
family at Dundee, about the year 1470. After having 
{tudied in his native place; and alfo at Aberdeen, where he 
was profeffor in 1497, he went for further improvement te 
Paris, where he became a profeffor of philofophy, and where 
he had an opportunity of cultivating an acquaintance with 
feveral literary perfons of eminence, and particularly with 
Erafmus. Upon the eftablifhment of the king’s college at 
Aberdeen, by ir. Elphinfton, the bifhop, about the year 
1500, Boethius was feat for by the founder, and appointed 
principal of that univerfity, and contributed, in concurrence 
with his colleague Mr Hay, to furnifh the kingdom with 
feveral excellent {cholars. After the death of Elphinfton 
his patron, in 1515, he wrote his life, together with an ac- 
count of his predeceffors, under the title of “¢ Vite Epifcos 
porum Murthlacenfium et Aberdonenfium,” Paris, 1522, 
4to. He then engaged in his great undertaking of writing 
the hiftory of Scotland, to which he prefixed a large geo= 
graphical defcription ofthe country. This hiftory was pubs 
lithed under the title of “* Scotorum Hittoria ab illius gentis 
ortgine,” Paris, 1526, fol, ; and he continued to improve it 
till his death, which happened about the year 1550. The firft 
edition of this work confifted of 17 books, and ended with 
the death of king JamesI. The next edition printed at 
Laufanne and Paris, in 1574, fol. was much enlarged by the 
addition of the 18th and part of the 1gth books. " It was 
afterwards carried down to the end of the reign of James III. 
by J.Ferrerius, a native of Piedmont. The whole hiftory 
was tranflated into the Scottifh dialect by John Bellenden,y 
archdeacon of Murray, by command of James V. and pub- 
lifhed in 1536. R. Holinfhed publifhed itin Englifh, with 
confiderable additions, in the firft volume of his Chronicles. 
This work has been difterestly appreciated by national par- 
tiality on the one hand, and national prejudice on the other. 
Whilfl it is allowed the merit of elegance and purity of 
ftyle, it is charged with detailing marvellous tales and 
legends, and with introducing tmaginary and fictitious cir- 
cumitances, in order to ornament and digmfy the antiquity 
of the Scots nation. As to his general character, Boethius 
was a great matter of claflical and polite learning, well tkilled 
in divinity, philofophy, and hiltory ; but too credulous, and 
much addicted to the belief of legendary fories. With re- 
gard td his other accompliihments, he was diftreet, genteel, 
well-bred, attentive, generous, affable and courteous, Biog. 
Brit. } 

BOECKEL, Joun, born at Antwerp in November 15355 
was admitted deétor in medicine at Bourges in 1564. At 
Hamburgh, where he went to refide, he was foon diftin- . 
guifhed fut his {uperior flill, and appointed teacher -of ana- 
tomy and medicine, an office he filled with fufficient reputa- 
tion feveral yeats. He died there March zi ft, 1605. His 
works are ‘De pefte que Hamburgum civitatem, anno 15655 
graviffimé afflixit,” Henricopoli, 1577, 8vo.; “ Synoplis 
novi morbi, quem plerique catarrhum febrilem vecant, qui 
non folum Germaniam, fed pene univerfam Europam gra= 

viflimé 
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viflimé afflixit.” Helmf. 1580, 8vo. This may be con- 
fidered as the earlieft record of the contagious catarrhal fever, 
which has many times fince vifited the world, and which has, 
in this country, been familiarly denominated the influenza. 
*« Anatomia vel defcriptio partium corporis humani,” Helmf. 
1585, 8vo. The text book from which the author gave his 
le€tures, ‘ De philtris. Utrum animi hominum his commo- 
‘veantur, necne ?”’ a queftion much agitated at that period of 
the world, but long fince laid afleep. Haller. Bib. Anat. 
Eloy Bib. Hift. Med. 

BOECLER, Joux-Henry, an eminent German philolo- 
gilt, was born at Cronheim in Franconia, in 1610, and-pre- 
ferred, at the age of 21, onaccount of his great learning, to 
the office of profeffor of eloquence at Strafburg. In 1648 he 
was invited to Sweden by queen Chriitina, and appointed to 
the chair of eloquence at Upfal, and to the office of royal 
hiftoriographer; but being obliged by ill health to qui: the 
country, he became profellor A: hiftory at Strafburg. He 
was counfellor both to the ele@or of Mentz and to the em- 

-peror, and received a penfion from Louis XIV. He died in 
-1692. His principal works are ‘¢ Commentationes Pliniane ;” 
$< Timur, vulgo l'amerlanus,” ato. 1557 ; * Notitia Sti. Ro- 
mani Imperii,”’ 1681, 8vo; “ Hilto:ia, fchola principum ;” 
*¢ Bibliographia critica,” 1715, fvo.; “Differtationes Aca- 
demice,”? 3 vols. gto. 1710; “ Animadverfiones in Poly- 
bium,” 4to. 1631 ; © Commentatio in Grotii librum de jure 
belli et pacis,”’ 4to. 1712. He wrote, befides, Latin com- 
mentaries on various ancient authors, and feveral tracts on 
German hiftory. Nouv. Dié&. Hitt. 

BOEDROMIA. in Antiquity, from 2:1docuce, helper, de- 
rived from (ces, cry, and d;eue, J run, folemn feafts held at 
Athens, in memory of the fuccour brought by Ion, fon of 
Xuthus, to the Athenians, when invaded by Eumolpus, fon 
of Neptune, in the reign of EreGtheus. Plutarch gives ar- 
other account of the boedromia, which, according to him, 
were celebrated in memory of the victory obtained by The- 
feus over the Amazons, in the month Buedromion, called by 
the Corinthians “‘ Panemos ;?? which was, in the ancient 
chronology, the third month of the Athenian year. It con- 
fitted of thirty days, and anfwered to the latter part of our 
Augult and beginning of September. 

BOEHM, in Biography. See BEnMeEN. 

EOEHMER, Puitie Avorpuus, fon of Jultus B. pro- 
feffor of anatomy at Hall in Saxony, under whom he received 
lis education ; was admitted dodtor in medicine in 1736. As 
he applied his mind particularly to the tiudy of midwifery, 
he gave for his inaugural thefis, “ De precavenda polyporum 
generatione.” His next differtation, which was publifhed in 
1741, in 4to. was “ Situs uteri gravidi, ac foetus, ac fede 
placentz in utero.” In this he has given a critical examina- 
tion of the midwifery forceps ufed inEngland, which he com- 
pares with, and prefers to Leuret’s. ‘J hefe pieces were added 
by the author to his edition of fir Richard Manningham’s 
«* Compendium artis obftetrica,’”? publifhed in 1746, 4to, 
Having acquired celebrity by thefe and other works, he was 
adopted member of the Acad. Nat. Curiof. and foreign affo- 
ciate of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris. He was alfo 
appointed to fucceed his father as profeflor of anatomy and 
medicine in the univerfity at Hall. In 1749 he publifhed 
«« Inftitutiones ofteologice, in ufum prelectionum,”’ 8vo. 
Haller particularly commends in this work the engravings of 
the embryos, and fome foetal fkeletons. His ‘ Obferva- 
tionum anatomicarum, fafciculus primus,”’ folio, was pub- 
lifhed in 1752. Among many rare and curious objects are, 
an engraving of a pregnant uterus, to fhew the membrana 
decidua, and 4 feetus in one of the Fallopian tubes, with the 
placenta, The fecond colleGtion, alfo in folio, publifhed in 
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1756s contains a fimaller foetus in one of the tubes, and a 
child with two bodies and only one head. For tke titles of 
the remainder of his differtations, fee Haller. Bib. Anat. and 
his collection of medical thefes, in which the greater part of 
them is inferted, 

BOEHMERTA, in Botany (named by Jacquin in honour’ 
of George “andolph Boehmer, profeffor of anatomy and bo= 
tany at Wittenburgh),a genus ofthe clafs MonoectaTvtrandria, 
formed by Swart: for three plants, not deferibed by Linnzus, 
natives of the: Weft Indies, to which he added two others, 
the urtica cylindrica and the caturus ramiforus of Linnzus. 
It conltitutes a connecting link between urtica, and pari¢taria. 
Nat. Ord. Scabride  Urtice Juffieu. Schreb. 1421. Jacq. 
Americ. 246. Swartz. prod. 34. Juffieu.403. Gen. Char. 
Male flowers on the fame plant with the female, either diftin& 
or mixed. Ca/. perianth one-leafed, four parted to the bafe ; 
fegments lanccolate, acute, fomewhat ereét, coloured. Schreb. 
(tubular, Juffieu and Bofc.). Cor. none. Ned. none. Stam. 
filaments four, longer than the calyx, awl-fhaped, ere&t ; an- 
thers roundifh, ovate. Female flowers, Cor. none. Pi/. 
germ ovate, compreffed ; fiyle filiform, ereét, permanent 5 
{tigma fimple, pubefcent. Pericarp, none. Szed, roundifh, 
comprefled, margined. Schreb. (fingle, very {mall, enclofed 
in the permanent calyx. Juff. Bofc.). The flowers are fepa- 
rated from each other by numerous, denfe, ovate-acuminate, 
braétes or {cales. 

Species, 1. B. caudata. Brown Jam.238. ‘ Leaves op- 
pofite, ovate, acute, ferrate ; racemes very long, pendulous 5 
flowers dicecous ; ftem fuffruticofe.’” A fhrnb ten or twelve 
feet high. brown calls it the nettle-tree. 2. B. /ittoralis. 
“ Leaves oppofite, ovate-lanceolate, ferrate ; flowers con- 
glomerate, axillary, moncecous, mixed; item herbaceous, 
four-cornered.”? Native of Hifpaniola. 3. B. cylindrica: 
«¢ Leaves oppofite, ovate, acuminate. ferrate ; racemes {piked, 
axillary, erect; fimple.’” An annual plant, with a lucid, her- 
baceous talk, dividing into feveral branches; leaves with 
three longitudinal veins; on pretty long petioles. A native 
of North America and Jamaica. 4. B.ramiflora. ‘ Leaves 
alternate, broad-lanceolate, acuminate, ferrate, wrinkled ; 
flowers aggregate, axillary and lateral, niencecous, diiting. 
Males three-ftamened.” A fhrub, eight feet high, with long 
branches ; leaves fickle-fhaped, rugged on very fhort petioles, 
placed towards the end of the twigs; very different in fizes 
fome being two inches, and others a foot in length on the 
fame twig. Male flowers fmall, yellowith, numerous, aggre- 
gate, on the leaflefs old branches. Female flowers whitifh 
on the younger twigs to the very end. Native of Jamaica 
and other Iflands of the Weft Indies. 5. B. hirta. ‘* Leaves 
alternate, ovate, acute, ferrite, hirfute ; flowers mozcecous, 
heaped, axillary, mixed.” A native of Jamaica. 

La Marck has not inferted this genus either in the alpha- 
betic part of the Encyclopedic, or in the fubfequent 
fyftematic ferics of figures. He follows Linnaus in referring, 
the cylindrica to urtica, and the ramiflora to caturus. 

BOEL, Perer, in Liography, an excellent painter -of 
fruit, flowers, and animals, was born at’ Antwerp in 1625, 
and haying been a difciple of Snyders, whofe widow he mar- 
ried, he went to Italy, where his uncle Cornelius de: Waal 
vefided, and in his return through France, was much em- 

loyed, particularly at Paris, where he continued for fometime. 
He diedin 1680. As an art {t he copied after nature, with 
a free and bold pencil, and a tint of colour that was natural 
and beautiful. There are fome few flight, but fpirited, 
etchings by Boel, from his own compofitions. reprefenting 
various animals, &c. Cornelius Boel, who flourifhed in 1611, 
and Coryn, or Quirin Boel, who flourifhed in 1660, both en- 
gravers, were of the fame family. Pilkington, Strutt 
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BOELE-BOELE, in Geography, a difttiG of the ifland 


of Celebes, fituated in the bay of Boni, at and near a river of 
the fame name. To the welt it has Wauwo Woele ; to the 
fouth, the river Caffa; tu the north, the river Tanka; and 
to the eaft, the fhores of the bay. It is fometimes called 

“Tellolimpoe, aid has three chief townfhips, viz. Bocle-boele, 
‘Lamant, and Radja, which are all independent of each 
other. The kings of Boni confider it as an appendage of 
their crown. 

BOELE-COMBA, a territory of Celebes, which was 
anciently a feparate kingdom, but in later times-it was fub- 
jugated by the Macaffers; and is become one of the pro- 
‘vinces belonging to the Dutch Eaft India company. It 
ftretches from the river Kalenkongang, which divides it from 
Bontain, to Bera, or rather to the river Bampang, which 
runs between them; to the north of it lie the mountains of 
Kyndang, which feparate it from Boni, or rather from the 
highlanders of Touraayo ; and to the fouth, it is wafhed by 
the fea. The land is fertile in rice, and abounds in game and 
-extenfive forefts; but the timber is not adapted to the con- 
ftruction of houfes. When the weft monfoon renders it 
dangerous for fhips to lie in the road before Boele-Comba, 
they run into the river Kalekongang, near the mouth of 
which ftands the palifadoed fort Carolina, in which the refi- 
dent of the Dutch Eaft India company, who is a junior 
merchant, has his abode. The province of Bera reaches 
from the river Bampang eaftward, along the fea-coaft to the 
point of Laffem or Laffoa, and thence northward to the 
point of Cadjang; and on the land fide, it borders upon 
Boele-Comba, Tourang, and Kadjang, belonging to Boele- 
“boele. This country belongs to the Dutch company. It 
‘is barren and rocky, but has fome woods which furnifh tim- 
ber fit for building proas. The men are good warriors both 
by fea and land ; the richeft are merchants ; and others em- 
vloy themfelves in building proas, and in manufa@turing a 
fort of coarfe white cloth from the cotton which the place 
fupplies. 

BOELON. See Beton. 

BOEN, in Geography, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of the Loire, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& 
of Montbrifon, feated on an eminence near the river Lignon ; 
“6 leagues fouth of Roanne, and 3 north of Montbrifon. 
‘The place contains 1220, and the canton 10,929 perfons ; 
the territory comprehends 305 kiliometres, and 22 com- 
munes. 

BOENAC, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Boptanus, de- 
fcribed by Dr. Bloch. The body is of a clear olivaccous 
colour, marked with feven oblique brown bands; and the 
caudal fin is rounded, This fifth is mentioned as a na- 
tive of the feas about Japan, where it is called ycan boenac. 
___There are feven rays in the gill membrane of this fpecies, 
fifteen in the peCtoral fin, fix in the ventral fin, eleven in the 
anal fin, fixteen in the caudal fin, and twenty-five in that on 
the back. 

BOENASA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cappado- 
cia, in the interior of the Galatic Pontus. Ptolemy. 

BOEON, a town placed by Ptolemy in the interior of the 
Tauric Cherfonefus, 

Boron, or Borto, a town of Greece, in the Doric region, 
according to Thucydides, near mount Parnaffus. This was 
one of the four cities which, according to Pliny, Strabo, and 
Steph. Byz. gave the name of “ Tetrapolis” to the country 
poffeffed by the Dorians, near mount Oeta. 

BOEONUS, Diu, an ifland of India, according to 
the Periplus of the Erythrean fea, placed by M. d’An- 
ad at the fouth-weft entrance of the “ Barygazenus 

us,”? 
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BCL/OTIA, a name given to two ancient kingdonis of 
Greece; one founded, or rather reftored by Cadmus, and 
called by him Beeotia; from the ox (bos), which is faid to 
have direéted him to the place where he built the capital of 
his kingdom, afterwards known by the name of Thebes ; 
the other in Theflaly, faid to have been founded by Beeotus, 
the fon of Neptune, and brother of Eolas, by Arne, the 
daughter of Bolus king of Gilis. This Beeotus, according to 
Bryant (Anal. Ac. Myth. vol. ii. p. 326.), from whom the 
Eceotians are {uppofed to be defcended, and from whom this 


‘country is faid, by fome, to have derived its name, was an 


imaginary perfonage, and merely a variation of Boutus and 
Butus, the ark; which in ancient times was indifferently 
ftyled Theba, Argus, Aren, Butus, and Boeotus.. This 
Beeotus of Greece, according to the mythology of this writer, 
is the fame with Boutus of Egypt, Battus of Cyrene, and 
Buto or Budde of the Indians. ‘Che hiftory of the origin 
of this kingdom. is: intermixed with fables ; but it is more 
certainly known, that the poffeffors of this fettlement held 
it for more than 200 years; and that when they were ex- 
pelled from it by the Theffalians, they fought a new efta- 
blifhment in that country, which tiil that time had been 
called Cadmeis, and which was then named Beotia. We are 
informed by Diodorus and Homer, that thefe Beeotians fig- 
nalized themfelves at the Trojan war; and the latter adds, 
that five of Boeotus’s grandfons were the five chiefs who led 
their Beeotian troops thither. Whatever be the true ety- 
mology of the name Beotia, given to thiscountry, it was 
diftinguifhed by feveral other appellations, according to its 
fuppoted founders: thofe, who afcribed it to Ogyges, called 
it Ogygia; others called it Cadmeis, from Cadmus ; and 
by others it was denominated Aonia, from Aon, the fon of 
Neptune ; and Hyauthis, from Hyas, the fon of Atlas. It 
is now called Stramulippa; and Thebes its ancient capital, 
Thive, and corrnptly by the Greeks, Stibes or Stives. 

It bordered on the eaft with Attica, and was in time 
joined to it, being parted from it by the mountain Cithz- 
ron; on the north, it was bounded by the ftreight Euripus, 
now called the Negropont ; on the welt it had the kingdom 
of Phocis; and on the fouth, the zulf of Corinth. Its ut- 
molt extent from eait to welt was 1° 10’, and it was nearly 
of the fame length from north to fouth, but approaching to 
a point ealtward. Ephorus, from Strabo, calls it yon r;.- 
baratloc, fola trimaris, becaufe it was contiguous to three 
feas ; and by means of its commadious havens it could ca 
on a commerce on one fide with Italy, Sicily, and Africa ; 
and on the other, with Egypt, the ifle of Cyprus, Mauri- 
tania, and the Hellefpont. It had alfo the large lake Copais, 
and the two large rivers, the Afopus and Ifmenus, befides 
other ftreams, by which it was watered and rendered fertile. 
This country is partly hilly, efpecially Aonia, properly fo 
called ; the reft islow and flat, and abounding with excel- 
lent pafturage and corn ; but the air was fo denfe and fogey, 
that Horace thought it influenced the genius of the inhabit- 
ants. The Beotians, in general, were reckoned not to 
poffefs that penetration and vivacity, which charaterized 
the Athenians, whofe air was remarkably pure, though fe- 
parated from them only by mount Cithzron; but this, per- 
haps, might have been attributed more to education than to 
nature. As they employed their time more in bodily than in 
mental exercifes, they were deficient with refpe& to that 
facility of expreflion, thofe graces of elocution, the know- 
ledge derived from ftudy, and thofe pleafing manners, which 
are more the work of art than nature. But it fhould not be 
fuppofed, that Beeotia produced no men of genius, Several 
Thebans have done honour to the fchool of Socrates. Epa- 
minondas was not lefs diftinguifhed for his knowledge ona 
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for his military talents, It fhould alfo be remembered, that 
Beeotia was the birth-place of Hefiod, Corinna, and Pindar. 
Its moft remarkable places were the Trophonian cave, 
Thefpia, Aulis, the ftraits of Thermopyle and Thebes, 
which fee refpeétively. 

The government of Beeotia was altogether monarchical, 
-and peculiarly defpotic, the will of the kings being the law ; 
and of thefe fome governed more like tyrants than moderate 
fovereigns. Plutarch, in his * Morals,”? mentions an ancient 
cuftom that prevailed among them; which was the manner 
of introducing their, new-married women into their new ha- 
bitations. They were brought home ina kind of chariot, 
or cart, the axle-tree of which was immediately burnt, thus 
intimating to the bride, that fhe was fixed with her huf- 
band for life, and muft not expe& to return to her pa- 
rents. 

The Beeotians, as to their general character, w re coura- 
geous, infolent, and vain ; and with them the tranfition was 
very fhort from paffion to infult, and from a contempi of law 
to atotal difregard of the dictates of humanity. The fmallett 
expeCtation of advantage gave occafion to the groffelt a&s 
of injuftice ; and murders were frequently the confequence of 
the moft frivolous quarrels. The women were tall, well- 
formed, and generally of a fair complexion ; and their voice 
was remarkably {weet and tender; whereas that of the men 
was harfh and difagreeable, and in fome meafure fuited to 
their charaGter. Of this charaéter for infolence and ferocity, 
which generally diitinguifhed the Beeotians, no traces were 
to be found ina body of young warriors, called the * Sacred 
Battalion,” confitting of 300, who were brought up toge- 
ther, and maintained at the public expence in the citadel. 
Their exercifes, and even their amufements, were regulated 
by the melodious founds of the flute. To prevent their 
courage from degenerating into blind fury, care was taken 
to infpire them with the nobleft and the moft animated fen- 
timents.. From this band each warrior chofe a friend, to 
svhom he remained infeparably united, whom it was his am- 
bition to pleafe, and to fhare his pleafures and fufferings in 
life, and his labours and dangers in battle. 'Thefe 300 war- 
riors were at one time diftributed in troops at the head of 
the different divifions of the army. Pelopidas, who had fre- 
quently the honour of commanding them, having made them 
ficht in a body, the Thebans were indebted to them for al- 
moft all the advantages they gained over the Lacedemo- 
nians. Philip deftroyed tlis cohort, that had been invin- 
eible, at Cheronza; and the prince when he faw thefe 
young Thebans ftretched on the field of battle, covered with 
honourable wounds, and lying fide by fide on the ground 
on which they had been fiationed, could not refrain from 
tears, but bore a noble teftimony to their viriue as well as 
to their valour. Plut.in Pelop. t. 1. p. 287. 

For the fucceffion of the kings of Becotia, afterCadmus, and 
the hiftory of the kingdom as a monarchy, feeTurses. The 
Berotians, after having expelled their kings, who had reigned 
in fucceffion from Cadmus to Xanthus, for about 300 years, 
formed themfelves into a republic, of which the chief magi- 
ftrates were the prator, or ftrategos, the Beotarchi, and the 
Polemarchi. The authority of the pretor, who was chofen 
from among the Beotarchi, lafted only a year, and re- 
fembled that which was vefted in the prators of Achaia and 
ZEtolia. he Beeotaiehi affitted him with their advice, 
principally in time Gf war, and commanded under him ; and 
they conftituted the fupreme court in military aifairs; fo 
that the practor could not aé in a manner contrary to their 
determinations. ‘They alfo bore a great {way in the civil 
adminiltration, and hence derived their title. ‘Their number 
was uncertain, being 7, 9, or 11 ; they were chofen yearly, 
and obliged by law, as well as the pretor, to relign their 
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office oW pain of death, before the firft month of the new 
year was expired. ‘The Polemarchi were altogether civil 
magiltrates; it being their province to maintain peace and 
concord at home, while the Beeotarchi were employed in the 
wars of the republic. Befides thefe officers, there were four 
councils in which the whole authority of the ftate con- 
filted. Thefe were compofed of the deputies that were fent 
by all the cities of Beeotia ; and without their approbation, 
the Beeotarchi could not declare war, make peace, conclude 
alliances, or tranfa&t any bufinefs of importance. The Beo- 
tians, and efpecially the Thebans, were continually haraffed. 
by the princes of Macedon; neverthelefs they took part 
with Philip againft the Romans, and could not be prevailed 
upon by the Athenians and Achzans to defert him, and to 
join the other ftates of Greece, till he was entirely defeated 
in the famous battle of Cynocephale. They then, fore- 
feeing their danger, fent deputies to Flaminius, imploring 
his protection. He received them with great humanity, and 
put them upon the fame footing with the other allies of the 
republic in Greece. Flaminius, at their requeft, obtained 
the releafe of the Beotians who ferved in the Macedonian 
army ; but notwithflanding this favour granted them by 
the interpofition of the proconful, they negleted to make 
the neceffary acknowledgments, and filled up all vacant 
offices with perfons who were enemies to Rome, and attached 
to the interefts of Macedon. Flaminius was exafperated by 
this conduct; and Brachyllus, their pretor, was murdered 
by the friends of Rome. The murderers, however, were 
difcovered, and one of them, Pififtratus, was put to death. 
For this murder of their pretor the Becotians determined 
to be revenged ; and they took occafion to affaffinate all the 
Romans whom they found wandering about in the fields. 
In confequence of this outrage, Flaminius ravaged their 
territories ; but upon their conienting to deliver up the of- 
fenders, he defilted from any further a¢ts of feverity ; and 
the Beectians duly apprized of his lenity, continued ever 
afterwards faithful to the Romans. But as fome of their 
leading men joined Perfes, king of Macedon, in his wars 
againit the Romans, the whole country was, on that account, 
treated with great feverity ; Rome being at this time under 
no apprehenfion of an invafion from Antiochus, as. fhe was 
when Flaminius was fo eafily appeafed. At the diffolution 
of the Achzan league, Beotia, with the reft of Greece, 
was reduced to a Roman province. See AcuRAns. 
BOER, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and county of Recklinghaufen, 6 miles 
W.S.W. of Recklinghaufen, and 42 N. of Cologn. 
BOERHAAVE, Herman, in Biography, a profeflor 
of medicine and chemiftry, of fuch eminence as to form 
a new era in thefe fciences, was born at Voorhout, about 
two miles from Leyden, in Holland, the 31{t of December 
1668. His father, James Boerhaave, the paftor of the vil- 
lage, haying nine children, took on himfelf the care of their 
education ; and, as he intended Herman for the church, he 
was careful to ground him well in Greek and Latin. In 
thefe languages he made fuch rapid progrefs, that when he 
was only fourteen years of age, his father fent him to com- 
plete his education to the public fchool at Leyden; and, in 
1684, he went from thence to the univerfity. His father 
dying foon after, and in {lender circum{tances, the progrefs 
of our young ltudent’s attainments would have been inter- 
rupted but for the friendly affillance afforded him by Daniel 
Van Alphin, burgomaftcr of Leyden, who furnifhed him 
with the means of continuing his’ ftudies. The kindnefs of 
this worthy man wasremembered by Boerhaave, with prati- 
tude, to the end ot his life. He now applied to the mathe- 
matics, and to acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages ; propoling, agreeably to the intentions 
Or 
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of his father to qualify himfelf for the miniftry ; and that 
he might relieve his patron froma part of his expence, for 
his fuftenance, he gave private leffons to the ftudents in ma- 
thematics, and here probably laid the foundation of that 
excellence in the art of communicating knowledge by lec- 
tures, for which he in time became fo celebrated. In 1690, 
he took his degree in philofophy, and gave for his maugural 
thefis, “* De diftin@ione mentis a corpore,’’ in which he re- 
futes in a folid and judicious manner, the errors of Hobbs 
and Spinofa. This, however, did not prevent his being fuf- 
pected of Spincfifm, which made him quit his intention of 
entering into the fervice of the church, and turn his mind 
to medicine, particularly to the ftudy of chemiftry, as more 
fuited to the activity of his difpofition. To acquire a know- 
ledge of anatomy, he read the works of Vefalius, Fallopius, 
aad Bartholine, and attended diffe&tions under Nuck. In 
medicine, he ftudied Hippocrates, and the reft of the 
Greek and Latin writers in fucceflion, but returned to Hip- 
pocrates, whofe works were always mentioned by him with 
veneration. Among the moderns, he gave the preference to 
our countryman Sydenham, whom he called the Divine Sy- 
derham. 

Thus qualified, in 1693, being 25 years of age, he was 
admitted by the univerfity of Harderwyck, in Guelderland, 
to the degree of duétor in medicine. His thefis on this oc- 
cafion was ‘* De utilitate explorandorum excrementorum in 
zgris, ut fignum.’? To the urine he paid the greateft at- 
tention. He now applied to the praétice of medicine, from 
which, however, he is faid to have derived but little profit. 
As his praGtice, therefore, employed but a fmall portion of 
his time, he had leifure for examining ali the theories of me- 
dicine which had prevailed, in fucceffion, from the earlieft 
time, and of forming from them a theory, if far from per- 
feét, much lefs exceptionable than any that had preceded it ; 
and which, when matured, fuperfeded them, and became the 
reigning doGirine over all Europe for more than half a cen- 
tury. Drelincourt, who had long been profeffor of the 
theory of medicine, Gying in 1701, the univerfity of Leyden 
feized the opportunity this event afforded them of attaching 
him further to that place, by placing him in the vacant chair. 
This they were prompted to by gratitude as well as by pru- 
dence; Boerhaave having refufed an advantageoug offer of 
fettling at the Hague, and though in no public office or 
capacity, he had already acquired a confiderable reputation, 
and drawn a great many foreigners to Leyden, to hearhis 
Je&iures in chemiftry. On the occafion of this promotion he 
read his ** Oratio de commendando ftudio Hippocratico.” 
in Hippocrates, he particularly admired the corretnefs of 
his defcriptions and hiftories of difeafes, his patience in at- 
tending to the indications of nature, or the conftitution, to 
which, with little interference, he frequently committed the 
cure of the difeafe, and his honeft and fincere account of the 
termination of the difeafe, whether in health or death. In this 
he has not been always followed by writers of cafes. In 1703, 
he was invited to accept a profeffor’s chair at Groningen ; 
but as he had refufed, when much lefs knowu, an eftablifhment 
at the Hague, he had no difficulty, now that his fame was 
more extended, and pupils were flocking to him from all 
parts, in rejecting this offer. The univerfity at Leyden 
thought it neceflary to reward this frefh proof of his attach- 
ment to the country by augmenting his falary. About this 
time he delivered his “ Oratio de ufu ratiocinii mechanici 
in medieina.” 'Thefe compofitions were all publifhed; and 
as they were drawn up and polifhed with care, they doubt- 
lefs contributed in extending the fame of our profeffor over 
Europe. On the death of Peter Hotton, curator of the 
univerfity garden, in 1709, he was appointed his fucceffor, 
and made profeffor of botany. He now read his ** Oratio qua 


repurgate medicine facilis afferitur fimplicitas ;” fhewing that 
the knowledgeof medicine would be eafieft obtained by avoid- 
ing hypothefes, and attending to faéts and obfervations ; 
and that difeafes would be more certainly cured by ufing 
only a few choice and fimple medicines, than by the hetero- 
geneous compofitions thenin yogue. He now, in addition 
to his other ftudies, employed himfelf feduloufly in acquir= 
ing a more extended knowledge of plants; and this conti- 
nued to be his amufement and delight to the end of his life. 
“© Often have I feen,’? Haller fays, “ the good old man, 
moving flowly along the garden, at a very early hour in the 
morning, attending to the culture of the numerous exotics 
he had introduced there, clafling and arranging them for 
his leGtures.*? One year only after being appointed pro- 
feffor in botany, he publifhed “ Index plantarum que in 
horto Lugduno Batavo reperiuntur,”” 8vo. This work was 
re-publifhed by him in 1720, much enlarged and improved, 
including a hiftory of the garden, 2 vols.$vo. In 1709, ap- 
peared his “* Aphorifmi de cognofcendis et curandis mor- 
bis,”’ Svo. ; * aureus in fummabrevitatelibellus,”? Hallerfays. 
A work univerfally read and admired, on which baron Van 
Swieten, his illuftrious pupil, who had attended his inftruc- 
tions for near twenty years, publifhed his Commentaries, in 
1742, extending it to five volumesin 4to. About the fame 
time he publifhed his ‘ Inftitutiones rei medice in ufus an- 
nuz exercitationis domettice,” Svo. Thefe two works, 
the one treating of the hiftory and cure of difeafes, the other 
of the phyfiology of the human body, improved and en- 
larged at different times by the author, have paffed through 
numerous editions, and have been printed in every country, 
and tranflated into every language in Europe. Schulten 
fays, there is a verfion of them alfo inthe Arabic. Boer- 
haave was nowin the zenith of his reputation, and had fuch 
a confluence of itudents from all parts of the world, as 
never probably before occurred to any one profeffor. He 
gave le€tures on the theory of medicine, in botany, and in 
chemiftry, and delivered them with fuch clearnefs and 
precifion, as to fill his pupils with equal aftonifhment and 
delight. Haller, who was two years under his tuition, 
fpeaks of him with enthufiafm. ‘ Vix fui parem habuit.”” We 
have hardly fince feen, and perhaps may never again fee his 
equal. In 1714, he was made re€tor of the univerfity. On 
laying down this office at the end of the year, he read his 
difcourfe “* De comparando certoin phyficis.” It is only 
to be acquired, he fays, by experiment, and by a caretul and 
minute examination of natural objects. Bidloo dying at this 
time, he was advanced to the chair of profeffor in the 
practice of medicine; and on the death of Le Mort, in 
17:8, he was made profeffor of chemiftry. He was now at 
the head of every branch of medicine ; and his pupils were be- 
come fo numerous, Dr. Maty fays, that Leyden was feareely 
fuificiently capacious to containthem. Inaddition to thefe 
numerous vocations, he was frequently confulted, in cafes of 
difficulty and danger, by phyficians in all parts of the world. 
With thefe advantages, it will not excite furprife, that 
his wealth fhould accumulate and become extremely abun- 
dant. As his diet was frugal and fparing, and he was plain 
in his apparel, he has been accufed of being too parfimo-~ 
nious; but it fhould be confidered, that attached as ke was 
to {cience, and immured in bufinefs of fuch variety and mag- 
nitude, he had no time for expence or luxury, except in 
what regarded the improvement of {cience. In procuring 
rare and valuable books, and in colleéting plants from diftant 
countries for his garden, he {pared, we are told, no expence, 
In 1718, Boerhaave had publifhed « De Chemia, {vos 
errores expurgante,” which was all he propofed giving on 
that fubject; but fome of his pupils having at the initiga- 
tion, he fays, of the bookfellers, ventured te print, in his 
6 name, 
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name, tranferipts of his fe€tures, fo incorre@ly taken as to 
materially injure his fame, to vindicate himfelf from the 
difgrace this might bring upon him, he found himfelf under 
the neceflity of preparing his lectures for the prefs ; and, in 
1732, he publifhed them under the title, of, ‘¢ Elementa 
Chemiz, que anniverfario labore docuit, in publicis privatif- 
que {cholis, Hermannus Boerhaave,” 2vols. 4to. The work is 
dedicated by a mott affectionate addrefs to his brother James 
Boerhaave. The firlt volume contains the hiftory and the 
theory of the art, and is furnifhed with numerous engravings 
end defcriptions of furnaces, and other inftruments of che- 
miltry. The fecond contains the proceffes, or operationes 
chemice. In the firft volume he gives a catalogue of all 
the works he had publifhed, preceding it, with much mo- 
defty, with this declaration; ** Sciafque, me nihil edidifle 
unquam, preter fequentia, que non abfque'verecundia re- 
cenfenca puto.” At the back of the title-page he fays, 
* Ut certus fit le@or, hunc librum a me editum prodire, 
propria manu adfcribendum putavi; nec pro meo agnofco, 
ubi hee adferiptio abett, iBoerhaave;” uniting, as his 
cuftom was, the H and the B. 

The charaéter of Boerhaave, as a chemift, is thus given 
by Macguer, in his Preliminary Difcourfe to his Dictionary 
of Chemiftry. “ Next to Stahl we place the immortal 
Boerhaave, though he excelled in’a different way. This 
powerful genius, the honour of his country, of his profef- 
tion, and of his age, threw light upon every fubjeét which 
ke treated. To the view which he took of chemiftry, we 
owe the fineft and moft methodical analyfis of the vegetable 
kingdom ; his admirable treatifes on air, on water, and on 
earth, and particularly on fire, which is an aftonifhing maf- 
ter-piece, isfo complete, that the human underftanding can 
{carcely make an addition to it.”? To his moral character 
his difciple Haller bears the following honourable teftimony: 
<* Some, though few, will rival him in erudition ; bis divine 
temper, kind to all, beneficent to foes and adverfaries, de- 
tracting from no man’s merits, and binding by favours his 
daily opponents, may, perhaps, never be paralleled”? In 
his converfation he was eafy and familiar, and in his de- 
meanour grave and fober, but at the fame time difpofed to 
pleafantry, and occafionally indulging: in good-humoured 
raillery; fo that he was compared to the admirable Socrates, 
whofe buft he is alfo faid to have refembled in features. By 
his pupils, whom he regarded with the kindnefs of a parent, 
he was beloved and refpeéted in a very high degree. Piety 
formed a diflinguifhing feature of his charaéter ; and devo- 
tion was his daily exercife. 

As Boerhaave was of an athletic make, had accuftomed 
him{elf to-exercife on horfeback, to {pend much of his time 
in the open air, and to uie a frugal and plain diet, he had 
been enabled thus far to endure the extreme ‘fatigue of his 
profeffional Iabours, with only fome occafional interruptions 
from illnefs ; but being grown corpulent, and incapable of 
riding, his conftitution began to be on the decline, fo that, 
in 1729, he found it neceffary to refign his offices ot pro- 
feffor in chemiftry. and botany. The fpeech he made on 
this occafion, was publifhed under the title of §* Oratio cum 
cathedra chemiz et botanices valediceret,” 4to. In this he 
recounts fome of the moft memorable occurrences of his life, 
and {peaks with gratitude of the patronage and favours he 
had received from individuals, in enabling him to chufe his 
walk in life, as well as from the members of his own pro- 
feffion, who had admitted his improvements in the theory 
and practice of the arts he taught, with more kindnefs and 
lefs oppofition than is ufually given to innovators of any 
kind: ‘This doubtlefs arofe in part from the great learning 
and-abilities he was known to poffefs, and from the high re- 
putation he had thence acquired, demanding refpeét ; and 


partly from his difpofition, averfe from contention, and think- 
ing but modeftly of his endowments. From whatever caufe 
it might arife, there was never perhaps fo great a revolution 
in any icience brought about with fo little oppofition as was 
made to that produced by Boerhaave. He had before, viz. 
in 1728, been admitted foreign affociate of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciencesin Paris; and in 1730, he was eleéted a 
fellow of the Royal Society in London. The fame year he 
was again made rector of the univerfity at Leyden. On 
quitting that office, he read his “ Oratio de honore medici 
fervitute,”? which was alfo publifhed in gto. In this he again 
infifts on the neceflity of attending to the method nature 
takes in curing difeafes, or the manner in which they termi- 
nate fpontaneoufly, as practifed by Hippocrates. Though 
this feceffion from public employment procured him fome 
ref{pite from his labours, he {till continued revifing and cor- 
recting his original works. He alfo fpent much of his time 
in revifing the works of other writers, and publifhed more 
correct editions than were before extant; as the * Opera 
Anatomica et Chirurgica And. Vefalii,” fol.; Albinus con- 
tributed to this work ; of Bellinus, ‘¢ De urinis et pulfibus,”’ 
4to. 17303; of Profper Alpinus, “ De prafagienda vita et 
morte,” 4to. 1733; Areteus, ‘ De caufis, fignif{que mor- 
borum,” fol. 17313 Luifinus, ‘* De lue venerea,’’ fol. 
1728, and fome other works, Still, however, he enjoyed 
eafe and relaxation from the more fatiguing part of his bufi- 
nefs, and he paffed the principal part of his time, during the 
remainder of his life, at his manfion, a {mall diftance from 
Leyden, in domeftic recreations, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, to whom he was much attached. Here he had a gar- 
den well-ftocked with every thing that could contribute to 
his pleafure, and here he amufed himfelf with his violin, in 
which he was a proficient. Towards the end of the year 
1737, he became fenfibly affe€ted with difficulty of breath. 
ing, and a fenfe of fuffocation, which incommoded him, 
whether walking or lying down. This went on increafing ; 
and a {mall time before his death, he perceived a ftrong pul- 
fation on the right fide of his neck, which he attributed to 
a polypous concretion in the aorta. No remedy being coms 
petent to combat this dreadful difeafe, he expired calmly, in 
the micft of his family, on the 23d of September 1738. He 
was buried in the church of St. Peter’s at Leyden, where 
his fellow-citizens erected an elegant monument to his 
memory. The pedeltal is of black marble, fupporting 
an urn, decorated with emblematic figures, reprefenting the 
four ages of man’s life, and the fiiences in whi:h he excelled. 
On one face of the pedeftal is a medallion with the head of 
Boerhaave, furrounded with fuitable decorations, his feal 
hanging under it, on whi.h is engraved his favourite motto, 
“ Simplex figillum veri,” fimplicity the feal of truth; and 
underneath,  Salutifero Boerhavii genio facrum,”’ facred to 
the health-reftoring genius of Boerhaave. 

In the courfe of this fketch of the life of Boerhaave, his 
principal works have been noti ed 5 for a more complete ca- 
talogue of them, fee Haller’s Bib. Med. Pract. Anatom. et 
Botan. and Eloy’s Di. Hitt. 

BorrnaAave, Auranam Kaan, profeffor of medicine in 
the univerlity of Peterfburgh, was born at the Hague in 
1715. He was the fon of James Kean, and of Margaret the 
daughter of Herman Boerhaave. After receiving a good 
claffical education, he went to Leyden, where applying to 
the ftudy of medicine, under the celebrated Albinus Gaubius, 
and other matters, he was admitted to the dezree of doGtor 
in 1738. He had before obtained an honorary medal from 
the univerfity, for his difcourfe, “ De gaudiis Alche- 
miftarum;” though he was more particularly attached to 
anatomy, whi h he cultivated with great fuccefs. The year 
following he teok the name of his uncle Boerhaave. In 
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1740 he went to Peterfburgh, where his talents foon pro- 
cured him the fituation of profeffor in medicine in the uni- 
verlity there, and of one of the members of the imperial aca- 
demy. By Portal and Blumenbach, he is ealled archiater, 
or aulic counfellor, and firft phyfician to the emprefs, con- 
founding him with his brother, Herman Kaan B. who about 
the fame time enjoyed that honour. In the courfe of a {e- 
vere and tedious ilinefs, from which he with difficul:y reco- 
vered, he loft his hearing. This happened in 1749. He 
died in 1753. His works are, * Perfpiratio difta Hippo- 
crati, per univerfum corpus anatomice illuftrata,’’ Lugd. B, 
1738, 12mo93; in which he fhews there is a conftant inhala- 
tion or abforption, and an exhalation, or perfpiration, carried 
on, not only on the furface of the body, but in all the prin- 
cipal cavities. ‘* Impetum faciens di€tum Hippocrati per 
corpus confentiens, philologice et phyfiologice illuftratum,”’ 
Lugd. Bat. 1745, 12mo. Insthis he treats of the aGtion of 
the mind upon the body, by the means of the nerves ; of the 
fabric and motion of the mufcles; on the effeéts of opium, 
giventoadog, &c. WHealfo gave the anatomy of an ele- 
phant, which he had an opportunity of diffeGting, and of 
two monttrous infants, and adiflertation on what have been 
called, improperly he fays, hermaphrodites ; no real herma- 
phrodite having ever been produced. Waller. Bib. Anat. 
Portal. Bib. Chir. 

. BOERHAVIA, in Botany, (named by Vaillant in ho- 
nour of the celebrated Boerhaave.) Lin. gen. 9. Schreb. 13. 
Reich. v.i. p.6.  Willden. 20.  Juffien g1.; 2 genus 
placed by mott botanifts in the clafs Monandria Monogynia, 
though in different fpecies, there are from one to four ‘ta- 
mens, Nat. Ord. Aggregate—Ny@agencs. Juffieu. 

Gen. Char. Cal. oblong, tubular and angular, placed 
beneath the coroll, with a contracted, entire mouth, perma- 
nent. Coroll. monopetalous, bell-fhaped, upright, obtufely 
five-cleft, plaited, fixed on the calyx. Ned. flefhy, fub- 
cylindric, with a mouth flightly toothed, furrounding the 
bafe of the germ. Stam. filaments one, two, three, or four, 
inferted on the margin of the neétary, between its teeth ; 
capillary, near the bottom (within the calyx) more flender, 
upright, about the length of the corolla; anthers twin- 
globular. Pi. germ. roundifh, pedicelled, the pedicel fur- 
rounded by the neétary; ftyle thread-fhaped, twi'ted, as 
long asthe ftamens ; ftigma capitate. Pericanp. none; calyx 
enlarged, clofed, encrufting the feed. Sed one, oblong, ob- 
tufe, angular. Ob/erv. It is nearly allied to Mirabilis. The 
toothlets of the ne&ary are fometimes triangular, very {mall, 
and fometimes obfolete. 

Eff. Gen. Cha. Cal. fmall, entire. Cor. one-petalled, bell- 
fhaped, plaited. Seed one, encrufted with the enlarged calyx. 

‘Dahl has injudicioufly abolifed this genus, and placed its 
fpecies with the Valerians. In the opinion of Willdenow, 
it belongs properly to the clafs ¢riandria, and may readily 
be diftinguifhed from valerian by its very entire calyx, fo 
minute, as {careely to be vilible, without the affiltance ofa 
Jens, on which account it appears to have been overlooked 
by Linnzus and La Marck. Profeffor Martyn, in his edition 
of Miller, has inadvertently given Ca/yx none, as part of its 
effential general chara&ter ; though in the natural character 
tranflated from Schreber, he had properly affigned it one. 

Species, 1. B. ere@a, upright hogweed, “¢ Stem erect, 
fmooth ; Stamens two.” Jacq. and Miller, ‘‘ Stem tetra- 
gonal, fmooth, with vifcous joints, and flowers in a coryms 
bofe panicle.’? Willden. Stem two feet high, f{prinkled with 
very minute protuberances as fine as hairs. Leaves waved, 
ovate, acute, rough at the margin, growing by pairs on long 
petioles from the joints of the ftem, which are placed ‘at a 
confiderable diitance from each other. Corolls cylindric, 
white, with five reddifh fhades ; fegments acute, with {mall 
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teeth interpofed. Stigma capitate. Difcovered by Dr. 
Houtton at La Vera Cruzin 1731, and fince found at the 
Society Ifles. 2. B. ad/cendens. ** Leaves oblong-ovate, 
fomewhat flefhy ; flowers panicled ; peduncles two-flowered ; 
ftem afcending.’’ Willden. Stem fmooth, tetragonal ; leaves 
petiolate, oppofite, veined, entire, fmooth ; the young leaves 
and the margin and petioles of the older ones. hairy ; hairs: 
jointed as in veronica aphylla; panicle terminal, {preading, 
naked; peduncles two-flowered, involved in membranaceous 
brates; fruit club-fhaped, rough with {mall tubercles. A 
native of Guinea, Willden. 3. B. difu/a. “ Stem fmooth 
and even, {preading ; leaves ovate.” Linn. ‘¢ Stem round, 
pubefcent ; flowersin corymbofe heads.’ Willden. Leaves 
white underneath; flowers purple, with one ftamen. A 
native of the Eaft and Welt Indies. Cultivated in the 
royal garden at Hampton Court 1690. Mr. Miller received 
feeds from Jamaica by Dr. Houfton. 4. B. hir/uta. ** Stem 
fpreading, pubefcent ; leaves ovate, repand, or ferpentine.’™ 
Reich. ‘ Stem roundifh, hairy ; flowers in heads.’? Willden. 
Stems a foot high ; peduncles axillary, fuftaining finall clofe 
heads of fcarlet diandrous flowers, which generally fall off in 
about half a day. A native of Jamaica. 5.B. p/umbaginea. 
*¢ Leaves fubcordate, orbiculate-acute, pubefcent beneath ; 
flowers in umbels.’? Willden. Umbels axillar, on long pe« 
duncles ; coroll of a pale rofe colour; ftamens three ; fruit 
turbinate, ftriated, crowned at the apex with pedicelled tu- 
bercles. Willden. A native of Spain. 6. B./candens.. La 
Marc. Tab. 4. ‘* Stem erect ; flowers two-ftamened ; leaves 
cordate, acute.’’ Linn.‘*Stem ereét, flowers two-{ftamened, in 
umbels; leaves cordate.’ Willden. Stem fhrubby, very dtiff, 
fmooth, with alternate branches; leaves {mooth ; umbels of 
fix green flowers ; involucre of five leaves. A native of the 
rocky coafts of Jamaica and other Weft India iflands. Culti- 
vuted in 1691,in the royal garden at Hampton court. 7. B. 
excel/a. “ Stem erect; lower leaves cordate-ovate, upper ones 
ovate, flowers with three ftamensin umbels.” It refembles 
the {candens, but differs from it in its taller ftem, in its upper 
ovate leaves, in its doubly larger purple flowers, and in the 
number of its ftamens. Native placeunknown. Defcribed 
by Willdenow from a living plant. &. B. repanda. ‘* Stem 
erect ; leaves cordate, repando finuate ; flowers in umbels, 
with three ftamens.’’? Willden. Refembles the feandens, 
but differs from it in its herbaceous {tem and oppofite bran- 
ches and peduncles. A native of India and China. g. B. 
cherophilloides. (Valeriana Cherophylloides, Smith Ic. ined. 
fufc. 3.) * Leaves bipinnatifid, toothed; flowers with three 
ftamens in umbels.”? Willden. It has entirely the habit of 
a Boerhavia, and agrees in all the generic charafters except- 
ing only the ftyle which is trifid. ro. B. repens. ‘* Stem 
creeping.” Linn. Native of Nubia, between Mocho and 
Tangos. 11. B. anguftifolia. ** Leaves linear, acute.” 
Linn, Native place unknown. ‘12. B. ¢etrandra. Stem 
creeping ; flowers with four ftamens. Forit. Prod. 2. 
Native of the Saciety Ifles, found by Forfter in the ifland of 
Huaheine 1774. 

Thefe are all the fpecies in Willdenow’s editicn of the 
Sp. Pl. La Marck (llluft.) has made the hirfuta and the 
repens the fame as the diffufa, and appears to have been un- 
acquainted with the adfcendens, plumbaginea, excellfa, re- 
panda, cherophylloides, anguftifolia, and tetrandra; but has 
inferted two others, which as far as can be determined from 
their {pecific characters, feem to be diftinét {pecies. B. pani- 
culata. “* Stem ere€t; leaves ovate, acute, panicle naked, 
filiform, very vifcous.’? A native of South America. , B. 
tuberofa. , Stem erect, fhrubby ; root tuberofe, efculent.’” 
A native of Peru. The following may poffibly be the hir- 


futa, though he unites that {pecies with the diffufa. B. ob- 
pubef- 


tufifolia, Stem procumbent, fpreading, vifcidly 
Ys cent 5 
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ent; leaves ovate, obtufe; umbels {mall, fomewhat in heads, 
Tateral.”? A native of South America. 

Propagation and Culture. None but the firlt, third, fourth, 
and fixth, have been cultivated inEngland. They will not 
thrive in the open air, but mutt be raifed from feeds, and 
treated like other tenderexotic plants: The firft three are 
annual, and when they grow too tall to remain under a com- 
mon frame, may be planted in awarm border, where, if the 
feafon prove favourable, they ripen their feeds; but a plant 
or two fhould always be placed in the ftove, to enfurea fue- 
ceffion of feeds. he fourth, which is perennial, may be 
preferved in a warm ftove two or three years. See Martyn’s 
Miller. 

BOERNAER, Freperic, in Biography, profeffor in 
medicine at the univerfity of Wittemburg, in Saxony, and 
an active member of the Acad. Nat. Curiof. received his 
education at Leipfic, where he was born, June 17, 1723. 
He ‘publifhed feveral differtations on medical {ubjects, but 
his principal work is ‘¢ Notes guelphice, five opufcula me- 
dico-literaria,” Roftock, 1755, 8vo. He died June 1761. 
Eloy. Di&t. Hitt. 

BOERNERIANUS Codex, in Biblical! Hiffory, a MS. 
of part of the N. 1’. noted G, in the fecond part of Wet- 
fein’s N.T. It belonged to Dr. C.F. Boerner, was col- 
Tated by Kufter, and defcribed in the preface to his edition 
of Mill’s Greek Teftament. It contains the epiftles of St, 
Paul, that to the Hebrews excepted, which was formerly 
rejected by the church of Rome; it is written in Greek and 
Latin, according to one of thofe verfions, which were in 
ufe before the time of Jerom. The Latin is interlined be- 
tween the Greek, written over the text, of which it is a 
tranflation. Stemmler fuppofes that the Latin was written 
fince the Greek; but profeffor Matthai, who publithed this 
MS. at Meiffen in Saxony in 1791, fuggeits that an unifor- 
mity in the hand-writing, and a fimilarity in the colour of 
the ink evince, that both the Greek and Latin texts pro- 
eeeded from the fame tranferiber. That it is an ancient 
MS. appears, fays Michaelis, from the form of the charac- 
ters, andthe want cf accents and marks of afpiration. It 
feems to have been written in an age when the tranfition was 
making from the uncial to the {mall chara¢ters; and from 
the correfpondence of the letters r,s, and #, in the Latin tranf- 
lation, to that form which is found in the Anglo-Saxon al- 
phabet, it isinferred, that this MS. was written in the Weft 
of Eurcpe, and probably between the 8th and 12th centuries. 
This Ms. is preferved at prefent. in the eleétoral library at 
Drefden: anda copy of itis kept in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridse, among the books and MSS. that were 
left by Dr. Bentley. Michaelis on the N. T. by Marth, 
vol. ii. and iii. 

BOERO, in Geography. See Burxo. 

. BOESCHOT, a town of Brabant, on the river Nethe ; 
12 miles N. E. of Malines. 

BOESEROENS, or Bunceroons, three {mall unin- 
habited sflets of tne Eaft Indies, fituated in the ftrait that 
lies between the ifland Saleyer and the point of Celebes, called 
Laffem. Thefe three iflands almoft block up the paffage 
between the fouthern part of Celebes and the northern part 
of Saleyer, the whole fpace between which is about a league 
anda half. he ftrait is pafled between the fouthernmoft 
and middlemott, or between the latter, and the rorthernmoft 
of the Budgeroons. This one of the moft dangerous parts 
of the navigation for thips failing to or from the Moluccas, 
or {pice iflands; and it cannot be avoided without going 
round to the fouth of Saleyer, which is a much more dan- 
gerous route, on account ofthe great number of fhoals and 
funkea rocks, which abound there, and are not accurately 
laid down in the charts, 
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-_BOESIPPO. Sce Besipro. 

BOETHICUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Hesprrra, 
(Pleb. Rur. Linn.) that inhabits India. The wing's 
are tailed, blueifh-brown, pale ath colour beneath, and 
undulated with whitifh; a double ocellar {pot in the anal 
angle. . 

BOETHIUS, Awnrctus Mantivs Torovatus Se- 
VERINUS, in Biography, defcended from one of the mot il- 
luftrious confular families of Rome, lived in the time of the 
emperor Zeno, nearthe end of the 5th century. He was 
born at Reme about 470, the fame year with Martianus Ca- 
pella, another Roman writer on mufic. He ig faid to have 
{pent 18 years in the {chools of Athens, purfuing the (tudy of 
philofophy under Proclus; others, however, have queftioned 
this fact, and it has generally been allowed, that the term of 
18 years is too long. Neverthelefs. his vifit to Athens is juf- 
tified by much internal evidence, adduced by Brucker, (Hitt. 
Crit. Philof. t. iii, p.524—527.) and by an exorefiion, 
though vague and ambiguous, of his friend Caffiodorus, 
(Var. i. 45.) ‘longé pofitas Athenas introifti.” It is cer- 
tain, that the erudition of the Latin language was infufficient 
to fatiate his curiofity, and that he devoted much of his 
time and attention to the ttudy of Grecian fcienceand letters. 
From a letter of Caffiodorus, written in the name of Theo- 
doric, it appears that he had the honour of introducing to the 
Romans in their own language, the mufic of Pythagoras, the 
aftronomy of Ptolemy, the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the 
geometry of Euclid, the logic of Ariftotle, and the mechanics 
of Archimedes. He alone was efteemed capable of defcrib- 
ing the wonders of art, afun-dial, a water-cleck, and a 
{phere which reprefented the motions of the planets. He 
commented upon parts of Ariitotle, Cicero, and Porphyry ; 
and from the commendations which he beftows upon the latter, 
as the beft interpreter of the former, he feems to have united 
the Platonic with the Ariftotelian do@rine. Boethius feems 
to have been the firft who applied {cholaftic philofophy to 
the fervicé of Chriftian theology; and he employed himf{clf 
in defending the orthedox creed againft the Eutychian, 
Arian, and Neftorian herefies, in a treatife “ De Unitate et 
Uno.”? In civil life ‘he attained to peculiar honours ; as he 
was conful in 487, and alfoin 510 and he was alfo created 
patrician, and advanced to the poft of matter of the offices. 
He married the daughter of his friend, the patrician Sym- 
machus, and he enjoyed the peculiar fatisfaction of fecing 
his two fons elevated to the confulate together in 522. 
Few perfons paffled through life with a greater fhare of 
outward refpeét and honour; and few could be more diftin- 
guifhed by the-teltimonies that were given to his benevo- 
lence and liberality, his virtue and patriotifm, as well as to 
his fingular talents and learning. His own affeveration 
claims our affent, that he had reluctantly obeyed the divine 
Plato, who enjoined every virtuous citizen to refcue the itate 
from the ufurpation of ignorance and vice. Tor the intes 
grity of his public condu& he appea's to the memory cf 
his country. His euthority had reftraincd the pride and 
oppreflion of the royal officers ; he had always pitied and 
otten relieved, the diftrefs of the provincials, whofe fortunes 
were exhaufted by public and private rapine; and he alone 
had the courage to oppofe the tyranny of the Barbarians, 
elated by conquetft, excited by avarice, and as he complains, 
encouraged by impunity. In thefe honourable conteits, his 
{pirit foared above the confideration of perfonal danger, and 
perhaps of predence. In addition to his other learned la- 
bours, he had formed a defign of tranflating all the works of 
Plato and Ariltotle intov Latin; but was preveuted from 
executing his purpofe by a premature death. Having for 
fome years enjoyed the favour of Theodoric, tlie Gothic 
king of Italy, he was at length fufpected of being holtile 
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his government, and of concurring with others, and particu- 
larly with Albinus, who was accufed and conviéted on the 
prefumption of hoping, as it was faid, the liberty of Rome. 
«© Tf Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed Boethius in the pre- 
fence of the king, ‘ the fenate and myfelf are guilty of the 
fame crime. If we are innocent, Albinusis equally entitled 
to the protection of the laws.” The advocate of Albinus 
was foon involved in the danger and perhaps the guilt of 
his client ; their fignature, which they aflerted to be a for- 
gery, was affixed to the original addrefs, inviting the emperor 
Juftin to deliver Italy from the Goths ; and tfivee witnefles 
ot honourable rank, but probably of infamous character, at- 
teited the treafonable defigns of the Roman patrician. Upon 
this kind of evidence, Boethius was committed to cvtlody, 
and rigoroufly confined in the tower of Pavia; and a fervile 
fenate, at the diftance of 5¢o0 miles, pronounced a fentence 
of confifcation and death acainft the moit illuftrious of its 
members. During his confinement, he compofed his treatife 
*¢ De confolatione philofophiz,’’ mentioned in the fequel of 
this article ; and at length the executioners of Theodoric’s 
mandate fulfilled the favage commiffion with which they had 
been entrufted, or, perhaps, even exceeded it, by the mode 
of putting himto death. Some fay that he was beheaded ; 
but others relate, that a ftrong cord was faftened round 
his head, and forcibly tightened, till his eyes almoft ftarted 
from their focket ; and he was then beaten with clubs till 
he expired. ‘This event happened, according to fome, in 
the year 526, but according to others in 524. Boethius, 
in his laft hours, derived fome comfort from the fatety of 
his wife, of his two fons, and of his father-in-law, the ve- 
nerable Symmachus. But Symmachus, perhaps indifcrect 
in the mode of teltifying his grief, was fometime after dragged 
ia chains from Rome to the palace of Ravenna, and there 
put to death, A. D. 525. Theodoric, it is faid, experienced 
the bitternefs of felt-reproach, and the anguifh of an un- 
availing repentance for the murder of thefe two illuftrious 
jenators, Boethius and Symmachus. His daughter Amala- 
funtha isfaid to have reftored to the fons of Boethius the 
confifcated eitates of their father. 

_ His celebrated tra&t on mufic, divided into five books, was 
firlt printed in black letter, with his treatifes on arithmetic 
and geometry, at Venice, 1499. It is remarkable, that in 
this copy the Greek of the famous /enatus confultum, againtt 
‘Timotheus at Lacedemon, is omitted; though it was after- 
wards found in a beautiful MS. of Boethius, De muj/ica, 
15 B. IX. of the 11th century, inthe Britifh Mufeum, where 
the infamous chromatic (22702) is faid to have been {ub- 
itituted by that mufician to their grave and fimple enharmonic 
{ Sizeyouw, in the fame manner as it is printed in the Oxford 
edit. of Aratus. (SeeDitlert..on the Muf, ofthe Ancients, 
ove) 

It feems neceflary here to give fome account of this fa- 
mous treatife on mufic by Boethius, which, to read, was 
jong thought neceflary to the obtaining of a mufical degree in 
our univerfities ; and which, with great parade, has been fo 
frequently praifed, quoted, and pronounced, by writers on 
that art, to be of the greateft importance to every mufician, 
vet contains nothing but matters of mere fpeculation and 
theory, tranflated from Greek writers: of higher antiquity 5 
which if neceflary to be known at this time. would be more 
profitably ftudied inthe original; but the theory of every 
art being vain and ufelefs, unlefs it guide and facilitate 
-practice, the definitions, calculations, and reveries of Boe- 
“thius, are no more ufeful or effential to a modern mufician 
than Newton's Principia to a dancer. 

In the proemium, or intreduGion to his firft book, ** De 

Mufica,” he treats of the morality of mufic, and gives usall 
the old ftories concerning its miraculous powers of exeiting 


virtue, repreffing vice, curing difeafes, &c. And in this boot 
we find whence Zarlino, and all the Italian writers on mufic, 
down to Padre Martini, drew their extenfive divifions of mu. 
fic into mundane, Human, and inflrumental. For Boethius fays, 
“ Tres effeMuficas,” lib.i, cap.2. So had Arift. Quintilianns 
informed us, Jong before the birth of Boethius. And as far 
as we are able to divine at prefent concerning thefe diftinc- 
tions, the ancients meant by mundune mufic, the mufic of 
the fpheres. By human, or humane mufic, the perfect or- 
panization of our frame, and the union of foul and body. By 
the laft only, the inflrumental, we are brought to real mufic, 
by the grateful produétion and union of tuneful founds. 

Then we have definitions, fuch as are given in Euclid, 
and all the Greek writers, on harmonics and fpeculative 
muficin Meibomius. After which, we have the doétrines of 
propertion and ratios, inftituted by Pythagoras, who would 
not truft to the various and fallacious judgment of the fenfes, 
but had recourfe to reafon and calculation to fettle his doubts. 
The account of the difcoveries and harmonial laws eftablifhed 
by Pythagoras, not only inferted in Boethius, but all fub- 
f{equent writers, is taken from Nicomachus, one.of the feven 
Greek writers on muficin Meibomius. In the fame book, 
we have a very fuperficial and unfatisfa@tory account of the 
genera. But we are indulged with feveral chapters on the 
mufic of the fpheres from ‘* Cicero de Repub.” lib. vi. where 
the fuppofed analogy between the planets and the feptenary, 
or feven founds in mulic, is afferted. 

At the clofe of this book, chap. xxxiv. Boethius eftimates 
theory and fpeculation far above practice in mufic. But 
what, we may alk, is the ufe to the world of fuch a theory 
as he defcribes, without prafice? Or, indeed, practice, 
without the fupport of what is now underftood by theory ? 
The {peculative theorifts, confined to meditation and ex- 
periments in harmonics, talk of mufic without hearing it ; 
and the mere praétician hears it without underftanding it, 
Boethius allows him only to be a mufician who can examine, 
judge, and give reafons for what is done. Here we have the 
“origin of the verfes afcribed to Guido: 

Muficorum et cantorum, 
Magna eft diftantia, &c. 

The whole fecond book is relative to the difpute between 
the Pythagoreans and Ariftoxenians, which is not yet fettled, 
about dividing the feale, whether by the ear, or by numbers. 
All the mutficians in Europe are now difputing whether we 
fhould temper our fcales on fixed inftruments, or adopt the 
triple progreffion of Pythagoras, and tune by perfect 5ths. 
See Tripte Procression, and TempERAMENT. We have 
here the tone-major and tone-minor to difcufs ; which we 
talk about, but never feel or think of the diftinétion in our 
modulation or performance. The apotome, comma, and linma, 
are left for the amufement of {peculative harmonifts to talk 
about, and for muficians to pra¢tife with their ears and fingers, 
Jans y penfer. 

In the third book, Boethius continues his controverly 
with the Ariftoxenians, and proves what has been long 
fettled, that there is no fuch thingin muficas a literal sa/f- 
nole. The o€tave is faid to contain five tones and two femi- 
tones ; andin the temperament of equal participation, the 
twelve femitones of the o¢tave mutt be nearly equal. 

In book iv. the fubje&t is purfued of fplitting of tones ; 
for the ancients could ‘ divide and fubdivide a tone from 
fouth to fouth-weit fide.” 

We were very much difappointed formerly at the non- 
performance of a promife made, book v. at chap. 3. the 
title of which is ** Muficarum per Greeas ac Latinas literas 
notarum nuncupatio.”? But Meibomius fays the promife 
does not extendto the Roman notation in the Selden MS. 
at Oxford; nor had the Romans any notation of their own 
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in the time of Boethius; and all the mufical terms he ufes are 
ek, as were thofe of Vitruvius. 
Or the eulogilts of Boethius confefs, that his work is 
fo purely theoretic, that in reading it we never think of 
practice. Let us leave it then to philofophers who are con- 
tent with imaginary founds. The mention of inftruments, 
or of the voice as employed in finging, never occurs. No 
allufions to the mufic of his time, but all is abftract fpecu- 
lation, tending doubtlefs to the perfeGtion of the art, but 
feeming little conneéted with it. The harmony he talks 
of is more the Azrmonia mund: of Kepler, than that of Han- 
del and Haydn. Guido faid, that Boethius’s work was 
only fit for philofophers. In the middle ages, fo few under- 
ftood Greek, that thofe who were curious to know fomething 
about the miraculous powers of that mufic, imagined that 
they fhould find it in Boethius’s tranflation, who had been 
educated at Athens. Such {peculations are curious and 
amufing, in moments of meditation, to fcieatific and inquiring 
minds ; but practical muticians, whether compofers or per= 
formers, can afford little time for fuch fublime and {piritual 
amufements. Neverthelefs, he muft be a dulland incurions 
profeffor, who feeks not the reafon of things, the principles 
of his art, and origin of founds. If he have a mathematical 
turn, let him read Galileo, Daniel Bartoli, D’Alembert, 
Holder, Rameau, Tartini, and Smith’s harmonics. They 
are all intelligible, and lead to knowledge which he will be 
expected to poflefs ; but for any thing ufeful that he can 
acquire from Boethius’s f{peculations, or from the Greek 
‘theorifts, his prototypes, that will make him a better com- 
pofer or performer, the cafe is hopelefs. Yet there are, 
who, after allowing that ‘* it was of fo little ufe in practical 
mufic, that they never thought of it in reading Boethius ; 
yet returning afterwards to former prejudices, it is infifted on, 
that “he has communicated to the world fuch a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the mufic of the ancients, 
as is abfolutely neceffary to the right underftanding of our 
own fyftem.”” das we 
When we fpeak of the inutility of Boethius’s work cn 
mufic to the mufical ftvdents of modern times, we prefume 
not to extend ourcenfures further. The writings of this 
reat and good man on other fubjeéts have been too long 
held in reverence to be depreciated flightly. His moft cele- 
brated production was his ethic compofition ‘ De confola- 
tione philofophiz,”’ and has always.been admired both for the 
ftyle and fentiments. It is an imaginary conference between 
the author and philofophy perfonified, who endeavours to 
confole and foothe him in his aflilions. The topics of con- 
folation contained in this work, are deduced from the tenets 
of Plato, Zeno, and Ariftotle. but without any notice of the 
fources of confclation which are peculiar to the Chriftian 
fyftem. It is partly in profe, and partly in verfe ; and was 
tranflated into Saxon by king Alfred, and illuftrated witha 
commentary by Affer, bifhop of St. David’s ; and into Eng- 
lith, by Chaucer and queen Elizabeth. It was alfo tranflated 
into Englifh verfe by John Walton, in 1410, of which tranf- 
lation there is a correct manufcript on parchment in the 
Britith Mufeum. Few books have been more popular, efpe- 
cially in the middle ages, or have pafled through a greater 
number of editions in almoft all languages. It has been ob- 
ferved by Mr. Harris, in his **‘ Hermes” that ‘¢ with Boe- 
thius the Latin tongue, and the latt remains of Roman 
dignity, may be faid to have funk in the weftern world.” 
To the fame purpofe, Gibbon fays, “ that the fenator Boe- 
thius is the laft of the Romans, whom Ca‘o or Tully would 
have acknowledged for their countryman.” Fabr. Bib. Lat, 
tom. ii. p.146, kc. Le Clerc, Bib. Choif. t. xvi. p. 163 
—275. Burney’s Hitt, Muf. vol. ii, p. 31, &c. Gibbon’s 
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Hift. Rom. Emp. vol. vii. p. 43, &c. Brucker’s Hitt. Phil, 
by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 313. 

BOETTICHER, Gorrtrss, a phyfician of eminence, 
and in confiderable praétice at Berlin during the early part 
of the laft century, publifhed various works on the theory 
and practice of medicine. The principal are, on the exift- 
ence of a nervous fluid, ‘ De vera fluidi nervorum exilt- 
entia,”’ Berlin, 1721, 4to.; * De morborum malignorum, 
imprimis peftis et peftilentie explicatio,” 4to. 1713; this 
has been feveral times reprinted. He contends that the 
plague is contagious; and that the infecting effluvia may 
be retained, and conveyed in full vigour, in the clothes 
or bedding of the fick, to diftant countries ; a doctrine that 
has been lately ftrongly oppofed. Pregnant women, affected 
with the plague, conttantly part with the fruit of the womb’ 
before they die. Hypochondriac perfons, he thinks, are 
not fufceptible of the contagion. But in this he is probably 
miftaken ; as we know lunatics do not enjoy fuch an ex- 
emption from contagious difeafes in this country. He re- 
commends bleeding on the firft attack of the fever, and thea 
to have recourfe to fudorifics. © De refpiratione fetus in 
utero,” 4to,1702. Haller Bib. Med. et Anat. 

BEUF, Le, in Geography, a place in the north-weftern 
corner of Pennfylvania, at the head of the north branch of 
French creek, and 50 miles diftant by water from fort 
Franklin, where this creek joins the Alleghany. The 
French fort of Le Beeuf, from whence the place has its 
name, lies about twomilesea% from Small lake, which is 
on the north branch of French creek: and from Le Beuf, 
is a portage of 14 miles northerly to Prefque ifle in lake 
Erie, where the French had another fort. N. lat. 42° 1%, 
W. long. 79° 53/ 20”. 

Beur,in Ornithology, according to Salerne, the common 
name of the bulfinch (/oxia pyrrhula) in the canton of So- 
logne. The troglodyte, /y/via troglodytes of Latham, is like- 
wile called by the fame name (auf) in Switzerland. 

Baur de Marais. The French call the common bittern 
(ardea flellaris), becaufe it frequents marfhes, and has a lond 
cry, and emits a fort of roaring noife that has been com- 
pared to that of an ox or bull, by this name. « II n’y a,” 
fays Belon, “ boeuf qui ptit crier fi haut.” 

Bour d'Afrique, in Zoslogy. By this name fome French 
writers diftinguith the buflalo ; the epithet is mifapplied, 
becaufe that animal is equally common in India, whence. in- 
deed, it is fuppofed, the African buffalo firii originated, 

Baur a Bofe, fynonymous with bifon. By fome it is 
likewife called Leuf des Illinois. 

Baur Guerrir, Under this denomination the French 
defcribe arace of African oxen, which the Hottentots call 
backleys ; the word Lackley in their languaze fignifying war, 
tothe purpofes of which they are trained up, in the fame 
manner as elephants are by the Indians. War oxea of this 
defcription are inftru€tedalfo to guard the herds of the com- 
mon oxen. 

Baur de Mer, in Ichthyology, is the name of the long- 
beaked ray, raja oxyrinchus of Linneus. 

Baur de Mer, in Zoology, the common French name for 
any of the Puoce tribe of animals, correfponding with 
the general Englith name of /ea-coc. 

BOFFRAND, Germain, in Biography. a celebrated 
French architeét and engineer, was born at Nantes in 1667, 
and having been educated at Paris, he employed himfelf for 
fome time in fculpture during the winter, and ftudied archi- 
tecture in the fummer, His talents at length engaged the 
attention and patronage of Hardonin-Manfart, an eminent 
architeét, who obtained for him a place in the commiffion for 
the royal buildings. In 1709, he became a member of the 
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Royal Academy of Archite@ture, and was much employed 
at Paris, and by feveral German princes, in furnifhing de- 
figns for various edifices. His ftyle of buildingawas grand and 
noble, and formed after the model of Palladio. He was like- 
wife a filful engineer, and conftruéted a great number of 
canals, fluices, bridges, and fimilar works. As architect to” 
the general hofpital of Paris, he gratuitouily ferved the infti- 
tution ; and, as he was difinterefted in his temper, he was 
lively and amufing in converfation ; and he indulged his tatte 
for literature by the compolition of feveral pieces, adapted to 
the purpofe of preducing temporary gaiety and mirth, for 
the Italian comedy. His “ Book of Architeéture,’’ with 
plates, was printed at Paris in 1745, folio; and contains an 
account of the general principles of the art, exemplified in his 
own works. In this work he has alfo introduced a curious 
memoir, defcribing the method of cafting the bronze equei- 
trian ftatue of Lewis XIV. He retained his gaiety of 
difpofition to the age of 87 years, and died at Paris in 1755. 
Encycl. Hift. Gen. Biog. 


BOFIN, Borrin, or Barrin Lough, in Geography, one 
of thofe large lakes in Ireland into which the river Shan- 
non expands, fituated between the counties of Rofcommon 
and Leitrim. 

BOG, derived from the Italian Juca, a hole, or rather from 
the Belgic Soagen, to bend, on account of its giving way when 
trod upon, in Agriculture, a quazgy fort of earth, generally 
met with in low fituations, covered with coarfe graffes, but 
of fo little folidity as to be incapable of fupporting the tread 
of heavy animals ; caufed by the diffolution, decay, and de- 
pofition of different vegetable and other fubltances, from the 

tagnation and detention of the water that oozes along on 
the clayey or other thin tenacious flrata below, or which 
{prings up through the fiffures, or other openings of them. 
They are of different kinds, depths, and coniiltencies, accord- 
ing to the different. cireumftances of the cafe, and the nature 
of the fituation of the ground on which they are formed, as 
well as that of the earthy material that enters into their com- 
polition. Dr. James Anderfon, in his treatife on draining 
bogs and fwampy grounds, remarks, that clay is a fub{tance 
that ftronoly refifts the entrance of water into it; but, when 
it is lone drenched with water, it is in procefs of time, in 
fome meafure diffolved thereby, lofing its original firmnefs 
of texture and confiftence, and becoming a fort of femi-fluid 
mafs, which is called bog. And a3 thefe bogs are fometimes 
covered with a furface of a particular kind of grafs, with 
very matted roots, which is ‘irong enough to beara {mall 
weight without breaking, although it yields very much; it 
is in thefe circumftances denominated a /waggle. 


But whatever be the nature of the bog, it is invariably oc- 
cafioned by water being forced up through a bed of clay, as 
jult deferibed, and diflolving or foftening a part thereof. A 
part is only menticned, becaufe, whatever may be the depth 
of the bog orfwaggle, it generally has a partition of folid 
clay between it and the refervoir of water under it, whence 
it originally proceeds. For if this were not the cafe, and the 
quantity of water were confiderable, it would meet with no 
fufficient refiftance from the bog, and would of courfe, iffue 
through it with violence, and carry the whole femi-Auid mafs 
along with it. This would more inevitably be the cafe, if 
there was at firft a craft at the bottom of the bog, and if that 
cruft fhould ever be broken, efpecially if the quantity of 
water under it was very confiderable. And asit is probable 
that, in many cafes of this fort, the water flowly dilutes more 
and more of this under-cruft, no doubt 1s entertained but that 
in the revolution of many ages, a great many irruptions of 
this kind may haye happened ; althcugh they may not have 
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been deemed of importance enough to have the hiftory of 
them tranfmitted to polterity. 

It has been remarked by Mr. King, in the Philofo- 
phical TranfaGions, No. 170, that the {prings, with which 
Treland abounds, are generally dry, or nearly dry in the 
fummer time, and that grafs and weeds grow: thick about the 
places where they burfi out. In the winter, he obferves, 
they fwell, run, foften, and loofen all the earth about them. 
The fward or feurf of the earth, which contiits of the roots 
of grafs, being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water, at 
that feafon (he has feen it lifted up a foot or two at the head 
of fome {prings), is dried in the fp:ing, and does not fall to- 
gether, but withers in a tuft, through which arifes new grafs, 
which is alfo lifted up the next winter. By this means the- 
{pring is more and more ftopped, and the fcurf grows thicker 
and:thicker, till at firft it makes the appearance which we 
call a quaking bog; and asit grows higher and drier, and 
the roots of the grafs and other vegetables become more pu-= 
trid, together with the mud and flime of the water, it ac- 
quires a blacknefs, and grows into that which we calla turf- 
bog. 3 

It is, however, confeffed, that there are quaking-bogs 
caufed otherwife. When, it is obferved, a ftream or {pring 
runs through a flat, the paflage, if not kept open, fills with 
weeds in fiammer, trees fall acrofsit and dam it up; then in 
winter the water ftagnates further every year, till the whole 
flat is covered. Afterwards a coarfer kind of grafs fhoots 
up, peculiar to thefe bogs; this grafs grows in tufts, its roots 
confolidate together, and its height increafes every year, in- 
fomuch that he has feen it as tall asa man. This grafs rots 
in winter, and falls on the tufts, and with it the feed, which 
{prings up the next year ; and fo continues making an annual 
addition. Sometimes the tops of the flags and grais are inter= 
woven on the furface ofthe water, and this becomes by 
degrees thicker tillit lies like a cover on it ; then herbs take 
root in it, and by the matting of their roots, it becomes very 
ftrong, fo as to bear a man. He has gone on bogs which 
would rife before and behind, and fink where he ftood to a 
confiderable depth, under which was clear water. 

It is further obferved, that Ireland abounds in mofs more 
than any other country; this mofs is of divers ‘kinds, and that 
which grows in bogs is very remarkable. The light fpongy 
turf is nothing but a congeries of the threads of this mols, 
before it be fufficiently rotten; the turf'then looks white, and 
islisht. It has been feenin fuch quantities, and fo tough, that 
the turf-fpades could not cutit. In the north of Ireland, 
they denominate it old-wives tow, being not much unlike 
flax. The turf-holes in time grow up with it again; and all 
the little gutters in bogs are generally filed with it. To this 
he chiefly imputes the red or turf bog ; and from the fame 
caufe eventhe hardened turf, when broken, is ftringy, though 
there plainly appear init parts of other vegetables; and he is 
almoft, from fome obfervations, tempted to believe, that the 
feed of this bog-mofs begets heath, when it falls on dry and 
parched ground. However, the mofs is fo fuzzy and quick- 
growing a vegetable, that it greatly ftops the fpring, and 
contributes to thicken the fcurf, efpecially in red bogs, 
where he remembers to have obferved this mott particularly. 
The fituations of land may fometimes contribute tothe forma- 
tion of bogs in it, as flat {pots of yround lower than the 
level of an adjoiaing river or lake ; for when that part is 
filled up by the flime and earth brought from the furrounding 
grounds, and the rotten plants and animals, which are burie 
in it, have choked it up, it will become a bog ; and then the 
water will continue to flow into it fromthe river or lake, 
efpecially when either of thefe is {welled by a fall of rain or 
melting of fnow, Thefe waters mayalfo fometimes have 
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this effe&, without a communication above ground, by foak- 
ing through a fandy or gravelly fo:l And another cavfe 
that may contribute to the production,of bogs, may be the 
fall of a number of trees, which, by occafioning a ftagnation 
in the water brought down from higher grounds, may caufe 
the depofition of much earthy vegetable, and other materials, 
and confequently the produciion of boggy appearances in 
the places where fuch ob{truGtions are met with. — 

Bogs are difcriminated by diffcrent titles, according to the 
nature of the circumiftances under which they occur ; as feat- 
bogs, quaking-bogs, pring-bogs, and turf-bogs. The firft being 
that fort of bog which is principally compofed of peat-earth. 


The fecond {uch a kind of bog as, when trodden upon, af-, 


fords an elafttc kind of motion, or fhaking under the foot. 
The third is fuch a bog as arifes from the oozing or {pring- 
ing up of water through the ftiff ftrata of materials on which 
it is formed. Mr. Elkington, the celebrated drainer, makes 
two claffes of this fort of bog; the firlt of which is diftin- 
guifhed by the fprings rifing out of the adjoining higher 
grounds, in a regular line, along the upper fide of the wet 
furface ; while, in the latter, the number of {prings that ap- 
pear are not confined to one regular dire@tion along the upper 
fide, but burft out promifcuoufly over the whole furface, 
efpecially towards the lower fide, forming quagmires all 
round, that fhake and bend under the feet like a fufpended 
cloth, over which it is dangerous for the lighteft cattle to 
pafs, and which fhew themfelves at a diftance by the verdure 
of the grafs, which the quags cr {pots immediately round the 
{prings produce. 
materials which partake of the nature of turf. 

Wherever bogs are met with, draining is unqueftionably 
the firft ftep to be taken towards their improvement. For 
the full accomplifhment of this purpofe, Mr. Elkington’s 
mode may in many cafes be fuccelsfully reforted to, and with 
great and fudden effect ; though the improver fhould not be 
too fanguine in his expectations, or imagine that it is in 
evcry cafe an eafy operation to free this fort of land from an 
excefs of moifture.. ‘There are probably fome bogs which 
cannot, without great difficu'ty, be drained at all; and others 
that would coft the value of the land, in drains and machinery, 
to effe& fuch improvements in them. But notwithftanding 
unfuccefsful trials may fometimes be made, the drainer ought 
no: to be totaily difcouraged from further attempts, where 
thereis a tolerable profpe& of fucceeding in the bufinefs at 
Jait as the cafes are no doubt very numerous, in which this 
fort of land may be effectually drained at an eafy expence, 
and thereby brousht f om a ftate of inutiity to vield confi- 
derable profit to the owners and the public. See Dratnixc 
of Boggy Lands. 

It is obferved in the appendix to Mr. Johnfton’s account’ 
of Mr. Elkington’s mode of draining, that in the improve- 
ing of bogs, after their being drained, as the great object 
is to get the ground brought to fuch a ftate, as to be fit for 
being laid down with grafs feeds, when it may be confidered 
in fuch a ftate of improvement, that any fubfequent crops 
will require no more than-ordinary management to cultivate 
them ; the firft thing to be done, where they are extenfive, 
is to have them divided into proper inclofures by open ditches, 
by which means much fur‘ace water may be carried off, as 
well as by properly attending to the formation of the ridges 
andfurrows in ploughing, and giving them a direGion to- 
wards the open ditches, by which the rain or furface water 
may be difcharged as it falls ; and after this has been effet- 
ed, to have the furface well levelled by means of the fpade, 
as being in moft cafes more effe€tual than by the plough. 
The better forts of the materials thus removed may be mixed 
up with lime or other fubitances, and fet upon the land ; while 
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Toe laft is a fort of bog conftituted of © 


thofe of the coarfer kinds are made ufe of to fill up the in- 
equalities on the furface. Paring and burning, where thefe 
is much coarfe vegetable matter, may be preGifed with ad. 
vantage. In order to this, whatever carth remains unem- 
ployed, in filling up hollows, fhould be burnt, together with 
that taken out of the ditches, unlefs the latter has been al- 
ready carried off for fuel. The greater quantity of afhes 
there is, the greater will be the improvement of the foil itfeif, 
and the more will the earth be benefited. The afhes, after 
being well incorporated with the foil by means of light or 
fuperfcial ploughing, frequently fo enrich it, 25 to produce 
excellent crops for two years or more. The effeéts of the 
afhes and burnt materials have been faid, in fome cafes, to be 
increafed by the addition of a little lime. When the turfs 
have been reduced to athes, fpread over the furface of the 
ground, and turned in with a little furrow, turnips or pota- 
toes ought to be the firft crop. If the former, they may be 
fown broad-caft, and fed off by fheep, by the dung and urine 
of which the foil will be greatly benefited, as well as by the 
refufe of the plants, and the confolidation produced by their 
treading upon it. It will then be ina {tate for a crop of 
oats or barley, which fhould be fown with grafs-feeds, and 
well rolled down. The ploaghing after the turnip crop, 
thus eaten off, fhould be very flight, in order not to bury 
the enriching materials too deep; in which view oats ought 
to be preferred to barley. If the foil be full of the roots of 
rufhes, weede, and coarfe plants, a fummer fallow may be ne- 
ceflary before any crop be taken: and when the afhes have 
been made in a particular part of the field, they may be 
{pread over the furface before the feed furrow is given, and 
the roots and tough clods, after being colleGted and burnt, 
may be {pread along with them. : 

If the bog be very foft and deep of peat, fo as not to ad- 
mit horfes for ploughing the firft year, a crop of turnips 
broad-caft may be got by fowing the feed among the fpread 
afhes, harrowing it in witha light harrow and roller drawn 
by men. This crop, being eat off as above, will leave the 
land the enfuing year fo much confolidated as to admit 
the plough. 

When the furface has not been pared and burnt, fallow- 
ing for two years may be neceffary to reduce the foil to 
a proper mould, in the laft ftage of which the lime or other 
manure muft be applied. In this cafe two white crops, 
with an intervening one of turnips, potatoes, &c. may be 
taken before the grafs-f:eds are fown. 

Boggy foil, of whatever kind, after being once broken up 
and pulverifed by tillage and a courfe of fallow, fhould not 
be over-cropped before being laid down in grals; and, when 
brought into a good {ward of grafs, fhould not be too foon 
broken up again, but continue fo, bufh-harrowivg and top- 
dreffing it when the herbage begins to mofs. ~ Repeated 
rolliag is alfo neceffary in fuch fails. 

It is probably a better practice to feed fheep the firkt and 
fecond years of the grafs than to cut it for hay, as it caufes 
the roots of the grafs to ftrike more horizontally through the 
foil, and more clofely to cover the furface. With this view a 
greater proportion of white and yellow clover, and other 
fhort grafs feeds, fhould be fown. 

In the manuring of foft boggy lands fome caution is 
neceflary ; for, though the ploughings, previoufly to the ap- 
plication of the dung, may be made deep with advantage, 
the fubfequent furrows fhould be very fuperficial, and the 
dung regularly and uniformly blended with the foil; for, 
when this is not the cafe, it is apt to fink down too much, 
and be of little utility. ‘The fame thing takes place with 
re{pect to lime; and even when marle is buried too deep it 
is faid to lofe its power as a manure. 
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On foft boggy ground, merely intended for pafture, 
nothing will produce a more rapid improvement than the 
application of a thin covering of marle. In order to this, 
the diretions already given, with re{pe& to paring and burn- 
ing. fhould be obferved. 

Marle, which is often found under a gravel or clay, may 
alfo be of great fervice: but if a loamy earth be near at 
hand, it will, perhaps, be lefs expenfive to the farmer to 
bring fuch earth to cover the bog, than it will be to dig up 
the clay. But of,whatever kind the earth be which is laid 
upon the bog, the quantity fhould aiways be fufficient to 
cover:its whole furface four, five, or fix inches deep, ac- 
cording to the ftiffnefs of the for! fo brought. 

Sea-land, as being frequently mixed with hells, is well 
fuited to this purpofe, if the boggy ground be fituated near 
the fea, fo that it can be eafily procured. The great weight 
of thefe materials tends equally to confolidate the bog, 
and prefs out the moilture from the fpengy peaty earth ; 
therefore the thicker they are applied the better. A flight 
’ {prinkling of lime over it will add to the effet, and bring 
up much white clover and other {weet graffes. 

The moft barren earths or foils, when ufed in this way, 
may have good effets; but lime-ftone gravel, where it can 
be procured, is to be preferred to all others. After the 
Jand has been treated in this manner, and lain fome years in 
pafture, it may be broken up for tillage, and crops of grain 
taken before being laid down with gra{s-feeds. By plough- 
ing, part of the natural foil will be turned up, and intimately 
mixed with the earth, &c. that has been laid upon it, and, 
if lime or dung be added, will together form a very fertile 
mould. When bogzy grouncs are much over-run with 
tufhes, and other coarfe, four, aquatic plants, fearcely any 
thing tends more to the firft part of its improvement than 
that of over-ftocking it with different forts of cattle, as foon 
as ever it is fufficiently folid to bear them with fafety ; 
care mult, however, be taken not to put them on till it is 
quite firm, as if that be done they will not only poach the 
furface, but the coarfe herbage will remain without being 
eaten clofely down. The praétice of cutting the rufhes 
frequently in their young and tender ftate, is alfo of con- 
fiderable utility. By thefe means alone a better kind 
of herbage is fpeedily brought up, and much improvement 
produced. 

Another confiderable means of improving this fort of land, 
where the fituation ts fuch as to admit of it, or when it lies 
near the fide of a large river or {tream, of which, by means 
of proper dams and cuts, a command can be obtained, is 
that of floating it with water, a procefs that, when judici- 
oufly managed, never fails to produce abundant crops of 
grafs. And that it isa mode of improvement well fuited 
to this fort of land, is evident from the cffcéis that have been 
produced in different inftances; and from the obfervations 
of Mr. Bofwell, that it requires more and longer watering 
than any fandy or gravelly foil: the larger the body of wa- 
ter that can be brought uponit the better, its weight and 
ftrength will greatly afi in comprefling the foil, and de- 
ftroying the roots of the weeds that grow upon it; neither 
can the water be kept too long upon it, efpecially in the 
winter feafon, immediately after the after-math is eaten ; 
and the clofer it is eaten the better. The manner of con- 
duGing the bufinefg of wetering muft be fuited to the cir- 
cumftances of the particular cafes. 

After being thus improved, it muft next be determined to 
what laiting purpofe it may be beft applicd. he too great 
moilture of thefe foils, which always lie flat, renders them 
unfit for continued tillage, and their mould becomes {0 loofe 
by frequent ploughing, that it frequently does not afford 


fufficient ftability to the roots of corn. For this reafon bare 
ley, oats, and rye do bettér here than wheat, which requires 
a firmer footing; but neither of them fhould be fowed thick, 
becaufe the fruitfulnefs of the foil will always make up in the 
fize of the piants, what fome might think wanting in their 
number. The moft beneficial method of employing this fort 
of land is, undoubtedly, that of converting it into meadow, 
becaufe, when thus prep2red, and not injudicioufly exhautte 
ed by crops of corn, it will yield great quantities of excele 
lent grafa.-_ It is, however, uiual to begin with fowing fome 
kind of grain on this prepared furface, to indemnify the 
farmer by the plentiful crop which it generally yields; fuch, 
indecd, as fometimes defrays at once the whole expence of 
the improvement. In fome cafes the moft profitable method 
may be to fow it in the autumn with rape, the leaves of 
which fhading the furface in hot weather, and rotting in the 
winter, contribute greatly to mellow the earth; the itrong 
roots of this plancopen the {oil too, and its feed brings a great 
return when fold for making oil. One or two ploughings 
after this will prepare it for a crop of wheat. After this is 
taken off, and the ftubble turned down, white clover and 
grafs-feed fhould be fown, and the ground laid down for a 
lating meadow ; or if turnips be fown, or cabbages planted 
in the autumn, thefe in the fpring may be fucceeded by 
barley, with which the grafs-feeds may be fown. 

In crude moory or biack peat bozgy improved lands, Mr. 
Marfhail remarks, that what is molt defirable is a crop that 
is fown and reaped during the fummer months, and which 
demands neither labour nor attendance in the humid feafons 
of autumn, winter, or {pring ; and fuch a crop is found in 
rape, which is luckily natural to the climate, and at the fame 
time highly profitable, “rials with this may be made at but a 
trifling expence on a {mall portion of the ground, the proof 
of which anfwering, it is obferved, ‘is not whether the 
plant willthrive as herbage, but whether it will mature its 
feed on the given foil in the given fituation.” 

After a reeompence has been obtained by crops of this 
fort, which may be repeated, as there 1s no danger of exhantt- 
ing fuch deep foils, the foundation cf more laiting profits 
is to be laid; which may be effected by fewing grafs-feeds, 
with or over the rape crops, or after the ftems have been 
drawn, according to feafons and the circumftances of the 
land, ftocking, as direfted above, till fuch time as the fur‘ace 
becomes fufficiently firm, and the foil has attained a fuitable 
texture for mixed cultivation, which time may be much 
fhortened by the application of foffile fubftances of the cal- 
careous kind in any period of the improvement. 

When either through neceflity, for want of other arable 
land, or out of choice, the farmer intends to continue 
ploughins his improved bogs, the furface muft be:raifed in 
ridges, and the further management of it may be like that 
of mott other ploughed grounds. 

If a foil of this kind happens to be ftuated near a town, 
a greater profit may accrue from planting it with garden 
fiuffs than from any fort of grain, as beans, peas, cabbages, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. are found to thrive excced- 
ingly well in earth of this kind. j 

Boa, moving or migrating. Thefe foft maffes of earth have 
been fometimes known to move out of their plece. An ihe 
{tance of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, about 
Charleville in the county of Limerick. There was heard 
for fome time a noife under ground hke that of thunder at a 
great diftance, or almoft {pent ; and foon after this the earth 
of alarge bog in the neighbourhood began to move, anda 
hill or ming fituated in the middle of it ftood no longer 
above the level of the reft, but funk flat. The bog hot only 
moved itfelf, but carried with it the neighbouring pafture- 
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Yands, though feparated by a large and deep ditch; the motion 
continued a confiderable time, and the furface of the moving 
earth rofe into a fort of waves, but without breaking up or 
buriting any where. The pafture-land rofe very high, and 
was carried on with the fame motion tillit relted upon a neigh- 
bouring meadow, the whole furface of which it covered, 
remaining fixteen feet decp upon its furface. “The whole 
quantity of the bog was torn from its former {cat, and left 
great gaps in the earth where it had joined, which threw up 
foul water, and very ttinking vapours. | Phil. Traaf. N° 233. 
The whole country came in to fee fo flrange a fight as this, 
for it continued moving a long time; but few gueffed the 
true caufe of it, which was this’: a more than ordinary wet 
{pring occafioned the niing of the bog toa great height in 
one part, and thence propagated itfelf through the whole 
bog; fo that the hillin the midit was undermined, and 
naturally funk flat; this and the more than ordinary weight 
of this large bow preflig upon the adjoming patiure-land, 
forced. up its foundaticns, which were only a loofe fand. 
This was pufhed on fideways, where there was a defcent 
from the bog, and at length having given the boz more 
room, all was quiet and remained in that flate. The bog 
was more than forty acres of ground. 

Another inftance of this kind occurred, in March 1745, 
at the bog of Adéerzoolz, about a mile and a half from the 
town of Dunmore, in the county of Galway. In conle- 
quence of a violent form, attended with a fall of rain, re- 
fembling a water-{pout, the turbary, which the turf-cutters 
bad juft left, containing about twelve acres, was put into mo- 
tion, and floated till at lalt it fubfided upon a piece of 
low patture of near thirty acres, by the fide of the river, 
where it fpread and fettled. The moving-bog choaked up 
the river, which confequently overflowed the back grounds, 
and in a little time a lough or lake of near 55 acres covered 
the adjacent fields. A paflage for the river was formed as 
{peedily as poflible; but before it could be finifhed, and the 
lake difcharged, it was f{uppofed to have covered 300 acres ; 
however, in feven or eight days it gradually decreafed to 50 
or 60 acres, of which extent it continued. Irifh Tranfa&tions, 
vol. ii. p. 4. : 

Boe, ancient Hypanis, ia Geography, a river of Poland, 
which rifes in Podolia and joins the ettuary of the Dnieper 
or Nieper, a little above Oczakow, about N. lat. 46° 32/. 
E. long..32° 32’. Vhis river feparates Poland anda portion 
of European Turkey from Ruflia. By taking up the Ingul, 
the Sinucha, and the Guiloi, befides other ftreams in its 
courfe, it becomes a very confiderable river. 

Boc bean, in Botany. See MENYANTHES. 

Boe berry. See Vaccinium. : 

Boe mos. See SPLacHnum. 

Boe buh. See Scuoenus. 

Boc wood. See Woon /fubterrancous. 

Boc ore. See Iron. 

BOGA, in Ichthyology, {ynonymous with Bogue, and 
Sparus boops. 

BOGAERT, Martin Vanven, furnamed Desjardins, 
in Biography, an eminent fculptor; was born at Breda, in 
Hioiland, in 1640, and fettling in early life at Paris, he be- 
came a member of the Royal Academy, at the age of 31 
years. The firft of his moft confiderable works was an equef- 
trian ftatue of Louis XIV. ereéted at Lyons in the place 
Bellecour. He alfo adorned the gate of the church of the 
Mazarin college with fix groups of ftone, reprefenting the 
evangelifts and the Greck and Latin fathers of the church; 
and befides many other works, the mott diftinguifhed was the 
monument erected in the place of ViGtory, at the expence of 
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marechal du Feuillade, on which the king, crowned by. vie 
tory, ‘is exhibited in a ftandmg pofture, invefted with the 
regal ornaments, and having under his feet a cerberus, to 
denote his trizmph on occafion of the triple alliance. This 
group is 30 feet high, and was formed by a fingle caft, un- 
der the particular dire€tion of Desjardins. This artift diced 
rich in 1694, Encycl. 

BOGAHA, in Botany and Mythology, a tree held facred 
in Ceylon, on account of the imagined preference given by 
the deity Buddon to the fhade of this tree. above all others. 
Wherever it is found throughout the ifland, perfons are ap- 
pointed to watch over it, and preférve it from dirt or injury. 
Itis held in the fame eftimation among the followers of Bud- 
dou, as the banyan tree is among the Brahmins. The Can 
dians hold their great feftival under the fhade of a tree of 
this kind, which ftands at Annarodgburro, an ancient city 
in the northern part of the king of Candy’s dominions; and 
none but his own fubjects are permitted to approach this 
fantuary. Tradition fays, that the bogaha tree fuddenly 
flew over from fome diftant country and planted itfelf in the 
{pot where it now ftands. It was intended as a-thelter for 
the god Buddeu, and under its branches he was wont’ to 
repofe, while he fojourned on earth, Near this hallowed 
{pot go kings are interred, who all merited admiffion into 
the regions of biifs by the temples and images they con{truét- 
ed for Buddou. They are now fent as good {fpirits to pre- 
fide over the fafety of his followers, and protect them from 
being brought into fubje¢tion to Europeans; a calamity 
againit which they continually pray. Around the tree are 
a number of huts, erected for the ufe of the-devotees, who 
repair hither: and as every fort of filth and dirt muft be 
removed from the facred {pot, péopte are retained for the 
purpofe of continually {weeping the approaches before the 
worfuippers, and to attend the priefts during the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies. Percival’s Ceylon. 

BOGANEDU, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Chrudim; 6 miles S. of Chrudim. 

BOGAR. See Boxuara. ; 

BOGAROVSKOI, a town of Siberia, 136 miles N. of 
Tobolfk. 

BOGAS, or Bocuas, afmall townof Egypt, atthemouth 
of the Nile; 3 miles N. of Damietta. See Bocuass. 

BOGATOI, a town and diftriG of Ruffia, in the governs 
ment of Kurfl, feated on the rivulet Penna, falling into the 
Pfol; 48 miles S.S.W. of Kurfk. 

BOGAZI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the country of 
Diarbekir, 50 miles W. of Diarbek. 

Bocazt, fignifying in the Turkifh language a * canal.” or 
“ ftrait,’”? a name given by the Turks to two ftraits, adjoin- 
ing to the ifland of Samos; one, called Little Bogazi, and 
{carcely half a Jeague broad, feparates Samos from the 
continent of Afia; the other, called the Great Bogazi, and 
nearly two leagues broad, lies to the weft, and feparates this 
ifland from the {nall Fournis iflands, fq denominated, be- 
caufe, at a diftance, they appear like the roofs of ovens; they 
were anciently called ‘Corfe infule.”” This is a paflage 
much frequented by fhips failing from Conttantinople to 
Syria and Egypt, and they find here good anchorages, 

BOGDANA, a town of European Turkey, in Moldavia, 
on the borders of Tranfylvania; 60 miles S. of Niemecz. 

BOGDEN, Maartin, in Biography, a favoured pupil of 
T.. Bartholine, and ftrenuous defender of his fame and opi- 
nions, was born at Drefden, about the year 1630. After 
vifiing France, England, and other parts of Europe, to im- 
prove himfelf in knowledge, he took the degree of doétor 
in medicine at Bafle in Swifferland, in 1652, and at the 
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end of four or five years, pafled principally with Bartholine, 
to whom he was ftrongly attached, he fettled at Bern. His 
works are principally controverfial, defending the priority 
of the difcovery of the lymphatics by Bartholine, againft 
Rudbeck the Swede, who claimed it ; and who, if he did 
not difcover them, Haller fays, has the merit of having more 
fully and accurately defcribed them, .than Bartholine had 
done. Bogden, in this conteft, difplayed much learning, but 
equal roughnefs and ill-humour. The titles of his works 
are; “ Rudbekii infidie {true vafis lymphaticis Thome 
Bartholini,” ato. and “ Apologia pro vafis lymphaticis 
Bartholini, adverfus infidias fecundo ftru@tas ab Olao Rud- 
bek,”? Haffnie, 1654, 12mo, ‘ Simeonis Seth, de ali- 
mentorum facultatibus,’”? Gr.and Lat. 8vo. 1658. ¢* Ob- 
fervationes Medice ad Thomam Bath.”? The obfervations, 
12 in number, are publifhed in the ** Culter Anatomicus,”’ of 
Lyfer; Copenh. 1665. Haller Bib. Anat. Eloy. Diét. Hitt. 

BOGDIKOTZ, in Geography, a town of Ruffian Sibe- 
ria, on the Tchulim; 6 miles N.W. of Atchinfk. 

BOGDINSKOI, or Bocpom Dasassu, an inexhautti- 
ble falt-lake of Siberia, in the fteppe towards Tzaritzin ; 
the falt of which, according to Pallas, is better than that of 
the Elton. i 

BOGDO, Great; the higheft mountain of central Afia, 
according to the reports of the Monguls and Tartars, is pro- 
perly a central fummit of the Altaian chain of mountains, 
which gives fource to the Upper Irtifh, and feems to be 
delineated in Arrowfmith’s map of Alia at longitude 94°, and 
latitude 47% See Aura and Berur. 

Bocpo, Little, is a mountain of Afiatic Ruflia, lying to 
the north of the Cafpian fea, near which is a falt-lake of the 
fame name. 

BOGDOMANTIS, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Afia Minor. Ptolemy. 

BOGDOY, in Geography, a name given by the Ruflians 
to the Manchews, or Mandfhurs, who inhabit the eallern 
part of Chinefe Tartary, an extenfive and populous dittiG 
N.N.E. of China, and who are fubje& to the Chinefe em- 
pire. See Manpsuurs and Cuinese Tarrary. 

BOGENSEE, a town of Denmark, in the ifland of Fu- 
nen; 12 miles N.W. of Odenlee. 

BOGESUND, a fmall town of Sweden, in Weft Goth- 
land, 4 leagues S. of Falkioping. 

BOGGILCUND, a ¢ifri& or cirear of Allababad, in 
Hindoottan, fituate weft of Benares. 

BOGGY Creek, a creek of America, which rifes among 
the ealtern branches of Poplar creek, and empties into the 
Teneflee, jut above the Mufcle fhoals. Hurricane creek is a 
branch of Boggy creek. 

BOGHASS,a canal or ftrait, fo called in the language of 
the country, at the mouth of the weftern or Bolbitic branch 
of the Nile, now called the branch of Rofetta. This paflage 
is not navigable through its whole width ; there being only 
a narrow channel, which, owing to the inftability of the bot- 
tom, and the agitation of the fea, is continually fhifting. 

“A pilot or mafter of the Boghafs is continually employed 
in founding this changeable paflage, and giving dire€tions to 
thofe who navigate it. ‘The increafing danger of this paflage 
led to the operation of cleanting the canal of Alexandria, and 
thus to facilitate the communication between Alexandria and 
the reft of Egypt. See Bocas. 

‘'  BOGIA. See Bovyeran. 

BOGILLANA. See Bacuana. 

BOGLIASCO, a town of Italy in the ftate of Genoa, 
near the fea-coaft; 6 miles E. of Genoa. 

BOGLIO, or Biviz, a mountainous territory of Italy, 
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in the principality of Piedmost, and county of Nicé, feated 
near the Alps; its chief place has alfo the fame name. This 
country was furrerdered to France in May 1796. nee 

BOGLIPOUR, a town of Hindoottan, and capital of a 
province in the country of Bahar, near the Ganges; 35 
miles S BE. of Monghir, and 115 N.W. cf Moorthedabad. 

BOGLORAY, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Sandomirz; 24 miles E.S.E. of Sandomirz. ; 

BOGMUTTY, a river of Hindoottan, which runs into 
the Ganges near Monghir, in the country of Bahar. 

BOGNOR, or Horuampron, (as it is fometimes called 
in honour of its founder,) isa pleafant retired hamlet on 
the fouthern coait of England, in’ the county of Suffex. 
This place has only rifeo into notice within a few years, be- 
ing, previous to 1790, merely inhabited by a few fithermen. 
About this period fir Richard Hotham purchafed- fome. 
ground here, where he built a houfe for himfelf, and had 
others ereéted for the accommodation of bathers. His plan: 
of making this a fafhionable bathing place has fucceeded, 
but it was not much frequented till after his death, which 
happened in 1799. Soon after this event, the ground and 
houles were fold in different lots. Some of the purchafers 
have built additional dwellings, and Bognor is now become 
a place of great refort during the fummer months. The 
adjacent villages of Berfted, Felpham, &c. aifo receive a 
number of fummer vifitors, who refort to this coalt for the 
purpofe of its fine beach and mild air. Bognor is 7 miles S. 
of Chichefter, and 67 S.W. from London. It has a good 
hotel, an aflembly-room, alibrary, and fome other eftablifh- 
ments for the accommodation and amufement of its vifitors. 

BOGODUKHOF, atown and diltni@ of Ruffia, in the 
government of Kharkof, feated on the Merlo, falling into 
the Vorfkla; 84 miles N.N.W. of Kharkof. 

BOGOE. See Boo. 

BOGOGNANDO, atownof the ifland of Corfica, 5 leagues 
N.E. of Ajaccio. : 

BOGOIAVLENSKIO, a town of Roffia, in the go- 
vernment of Ufa; 48 miles S. of Ufa. 

Bocoravienskor, a town of Roffia, in the government 
of Archangel, near the coatt of the White Sea; 72 miles S.W. 
of Archangel.— Alfo, a town of Roffia, in the fame govern- 
ment, near the river Onega, 100 miles S. of Archangel.— 
Alfo, a town in the fame government, on the Pinega; 70 
miles E. of Archangel. Alo, a town of Ruffia, in the pro- 
vince of Ufting; 51 miles E.N.E. of Ulting.—Alfo, a town 
of Siberia, on the Tchulim; So miles E.N.E. of Tomfk. 

BOGOMILI, or Bocarmira, in Ecclefiafical Hiftory, 
a fe& {prung from the Manichees, or rather from the Maf- 
falians, towards the clofe of the eleventh century ; whofe 
chief, Bafil, was burnt alive by order of the emperor Alexius 
Comnenus. Being condemned to be burnt, be declared that 
the fire would not hurt him; upon which the Greeks who cars 
ried him to execution, firft took off his cloak, and flung it into 
the fire, to try whether it would prove incombultible ; whillt 
it was burning, the poor fanatic cried out, ‘‘ Do you not fee 
that my cloak is untouched, and carried away in the air??? 
upon which they caft him alfo into the fire, where he was 
foon confumed to afhes. Du-Cange derives the name from 
two words in the Bulgarian language; Bog, Deus, and milvi, 
miferere, have mercy. The Bogomili denied the Trinity ; 
maintaining that God had ahuman form; that the world 
and all animal bodies were created by evil angels ; and hence 
they concluded, that the body was the prifon of the immor- 
tal {pirit, and that it ought to be enervated by fafting, con- 
templation, and other exercifes, fo that the foul might be 
gradually reflored to its primitive liberty ; and that wedlock 
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was to be avotded; and they alfo maintained that it was the 
archangel Michael that became incarnate. They rejected 
the books of Mofes, and only admitted feven books of 
fcripture ; they maintained the Lord’s prayer to be the only 
eucharilt ; that the baptifm of the Catholics was enly that of 
St. Joha, and their’s that of Jefus Chrift ; and that all thofe 
of their fe€t conceived the Word, or Logos, as much as the 
Virgin, denying the reality of Chrift’s body, which they 
coniidered only as a phantom. They alfo held, that the 
body, upon its feparation by death, returned to the malig- 
nant mafs of matter, without either the profpe& or the poffibi- 
licy of a future refurre@ion to life and felicity. Moth. Eccl. 
Hit. vol. iii, p. 110. Jortin’s Rom. on Eccl. Hift. vol. v. 
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: BOGORDSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Archangel; 8 miles S. W. of Mezen. 

BOGORODITZK, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, on the Dwina; 44 miles S. S. E. of 
Archangel. 

BOGORODSK, a town and diftri@ of Ruffia, in the 
government of Mofcow, on the Kiiafma; 28 miles E. of 
Mofcow. 

BOGORODSKOI, a town of Reffian Siberia, in the 
province of Tomfk, feated on the Oby. The church be- 
longing to this town is famous for a celebrated picture of 
the Virgin Mary, called ‘ Oediitria,?? which is brought 
every year, on the 21ft of May, in proceffion to Tomfk. 
‘There are iron works in this place. 

BOGOROSTAN, a town and diftn& of Ruf™fia, in the 
province of Ufa, feated on a river falling into the Samara. 

BOGOTA, a town and province of New Granada, in 
Spanifh South America, feated near the river Magdalena. 
The town is called Santa Fe de Bagota, and is the capital of 
the kingdom of New Granada ; it is fituate on the banks of 
the fmall river Pati, which runs into the Magdalena. It 
was made an archbilhop’s fee by pope Julius III. in 1554, 
and an univerfity was ereGted herein 1610. It hasa fo- 
vereign court of judicateure, the prefident of which is gover- 
nor of the whole province or kingdom of New Granada. 
Near it are fome gold mives, and the chief modern mine’ of 
Peruvian emeralds, jufty preferred to all others, fince thofe 
of Egypt have been negle&ted. Among the numerous 
cataraéts of this country Bouguer mentions that of the 
river Bogota, which pafles the city of the fame name 
about 8 leagues before it joins the Magdalena, faid to be 
a vertical fall of more than 1200 feet. N. lat. 4° 20. 
W. long. 73° 40. When the Spaniards took poffeffion of 
this part of South America, they found in Bogota a nation 
more confiderable in number, and more improved in the va- 
rious arts of life, than any in America, except the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. The people of Bogota fublifted chiefly by 
agricuiture. The idea of property was introduced among 
them, and its rights fecured by laws, handed down by 
tradition, and obferved with great care. They livedin large 
towns; they were decently clothed, and their houfes, com- 
pared with thofe of furrounding tribes, might be termed 
commodious. Government had afiumed, in this ftate of ci- 
vilization, a regular form, and a jurifdiGtion was eftablithed, 
which took notice of different crimes, and punifhed them 
with rigour. They were acquainted with the diltin@ion of 
ranks, and their chief reigned with abfolute authority. He 
was attended by various officers and guards, carried with 
much pomp in a fort of palanquin, and the road was {wept 
before him and ftrewed with flowers. For the fupport of 
this expence taxes were levied on the people, who regarded 
their prince with veneration, and feldom approached him but 
with an averted countenance. One of the chief caufes of 
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that obfequious f{pirit, which prevailed among the people of 
Bogota, was the influence of fuperftition, The refpect 
they paid to their monarchs was infpired by religion; and 
the heir apparent of the kingdom was educated in the inner- 
moft receis of their principal temple, under fuch auftere dif- 
cipline, and with fuch peculiar rites, as tended to fill h'e 
fubjects with high fentiments concerning the fandity of his 
chara&ter, andthe dignity of his ftation. This fuverftition, 
which, in the rudeit period of fociety, is either altogether 
unknown, or waftes its force in childifh urmeaning practices, 
had acquired fuch an afcendant over thofe people of Ame- 
rica, who had made fome littie progrefs towards refinement, 
that it became the chief inftrument of bending their minds 
to an untimely fervitude, and fubjeéted them, in the be- 
ginning of their political career, to a defpotifm hardly lefs 
rigorous than that which awaits nations inthe laft ftage of 
their corruption and decline. 

The people of Bogota (as well as the tribe of the Nat- 
chez) had advanced beyond the other uncultivated nations 
of America, intheir ideas of religion, as well as in their 
political inftitutions. The fun and moon were the chief ob- 
jects of their veneration. They had temples, altars, prietts, 
facrifices, and that long train of ceremonies, which fuperfti- 
tion introduces wherever fhe has fuliy eftablifhed her domi- 
nion over the minds of men. But the rites of their wor- 
fhip were cruel and bloody ; they offered human vi€tims ta 
their deities, and many of their practices refembled the bar- 
barous inititutions of the Mexicans. Robertfon’s Hift. Ame- 
rica, vol. ii. 

BOGRA, an uncultivated mountainous tra&-on the 
north of the barony of Mufkery, in the county of Cork, 
and province of Muntter, Ireland. It is upwards of ten 
miles long, and in fome parts fix miles in breadth; and isa 
common to the adjacent eftates. In winter it is for the moft 
part deep, marfhy, and impaflable ; but in fummer hard and 
firm, producing grafs and heath, and is then grazed by valt 
herds of cattle, which are removed to the lower lands when 
this feafon is over. Large quantities of turf are alfo pro- 
cured from it. Dr. Smith has applied to it thefe lines of 
Thomfon: 

«The brown burnt earth 
OF fruits and flowers, and every verdure fpoiled, 
Barren and bare, a joylefs dreary watte 
Thin cottaged ; and in time of trying need 
Abandoned.’ 

Many confiderable ftreams flow from this high and wild 
tract, which difcharge themfelves into the Lee or Black- 
water, as their dire€tion is fouth and north. Smith’s Cork. 

BOGRUSH,, in. Ornithology. The Motacilla Schenobenus, 
Linn. and Red Warbler of Latham, is defcribed under this 
name in the Ar@tic Zoology. 3 

BOGUE, in Schthyology, the French name of a fifh of the 
Sparus genus, Sparus boops of Linnexus. 

Bocur, Becy, in Mythology, the white god to whom 
the Sjavonians paid their adorations. His ftatue, fmeared 
with blood, was covered with flies. His rites confifted in 
diverfions, games, and feafts. He wasa beneficent deity, cor- 
relponding tothe good principle, the “ Oromazes,”’ of the 
Perfians. ‘The black god, ‘* Toherry Bogue,” correfpond- 
ed on the contrary tothe evil principle, the maleficent being 
Arimanes. He was worfhipped by bloody facrifices, and 
the prayers of his votaries were addrefled to him in a mourn- 
ful and plaintive voice. 

BOGUSLAW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Kiovia; 32 miles S.E, of Bialacerkiew. N. 
lat. 49° 36'. IE. long. 31° 12’. 

BOGUTCHAR, atownand diftriQ of Ruffia, in the 
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government of Voronetz, on a rivulet of the fame name, 
falling into the Don. 

BOGWANGOTD, a town of Hindooftan, near the 
Ganges; 11 miles N. of Moorfhedabad. : 

BOHABOL, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia in 
Syria. 

‘BOHADSCHIA, in Botany. Sce Peurarra. 

BOHAIN, iv Geography, 2 town of France, 10 the de=- 
partment of the Aifne, and chicf place of a canton, in the 
ditriG of St. Quentin; 10 miles N.N.E. of St. Quentin. 
The place contains 2152, and the canton 13181 !nhabitants. 
The territory comprehends 1724 kiliometres, and 14 com- 
muines. 

BOHAR, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Scramna, deferib- 
ed by Forfkal, as a native of Arabia. The colour is red, 
lineated, and clouded with white. Forflc. Fn. Arab. 

his bears a ftrong affiity to another fith deferibed by 
the fame writer, as an inhabitant of the fame country, Kal- 
mira. Gmelin exprefles adoubt whether it does belong to 
the Sc1@na genus. The body is of an oblong form, and 
covered with {mooth feales. When alive there are two large 
{pots on the back, which difappear after the fifh is dead. 
"There are two fhort cirri, or beards before the noftrils: in 
the upper jaw two fubulate tecth, which project beyond the 
lower, the two middlemoft ,of which are placed remote. 
The lateral line runs nearer to the back. Dorfal and anal 
fins rounded behind, andthe unarmed part of both {caled, 
the {pines of the latter growing gradually larger: ventral 
conne&ted by an intermediate membrane. Tail bifid. 
Gmelin. : 

BOHAROWCZE, in Geography, atown of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Kaminiec ; 60 miles N.W. of Kaminiec. 

BOHDANICE, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim, which has the privilege of holding fairs. 

BOHEA, in Botany. See Tura. ; 

BOHEMIA, in Geography, called in German Boierheiny 
Boiheim, Boheim, and corruptly Boehmen, that is the habi- 
tation of. the Boii (fee Bort); a kingdom of Europe in the 
Auftrian dominions; bounded on the north by Mhifnia, 
Lufatia, and Silefia; on the weft, by the circle of the 
Erzgeberg, the Voghtland, the margraviate of Cylmbach, 
and the Upper Palatinate; or, in general, by Franconia; 
on the fouth, by Bavaria and Auftria; and on the eaft, by 
Moravia, Silefia, and the county of Giatz. Bohemia is en- 
vironed on all fides with high mountains and large foretts ; 
towards the fouth it is feparated from Aultria by a ridge of 
confiderable elevation, which paffes to the north-eaft of Ba- 
varia; andon the north-weft, it is parted from Saxony by a 
chain of metallic mountains, called the Erzgeberg, a word 
‘denoting hills that contain mines. Onthe welt of the river 
Eger, near its junction withthe Elbe, ftands the mountainous 
group of Mileffou, near which is Donneberg, fuppoled to 
be the highett inthe province; and on the north-ealt is the 
Sudetic chain, which branches from the Carpathian, and 
divides Bohemia and Moravia from Silefiaand the Pruffian 
dominions. This country was formerly remarkable for an 
extentive foreft, a remain of the ancient Hercynia Sylva, 
which extended fromthe Rhine to Sarmatia, and from Co- 
Jogne to Poland. The Gabreta Sylvalay on the fouth-weft 
of the fame couytry, where a chain of hills now divides it 
from Bavaria. . 

Bohemia, as we have already obferved, derived -its name 
from the Boii, who under their leader Segovefus, fettled in 
that country about 590 years beforethe Chriftian era, ‘The 
Boii were foon after expelled by thé Marcomanni ; and thefe, 
being weakened by their wars with the Romans under the 
eondudt of Tiberius, were fabdued by the Sclavi (fee Scra- 
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vontans), who, like the other Scythians, wandered from 
place to place with their families and cattle; and, as Strabo 
informs us, even in the time of Augultus Cefar, lived pro- 
mifcuoufly with the Thracians. Afterwards, f{preading 
themfives weltward, in a few centuries they poffeffed [lyr1- 
cum, Poland, Moravia, and Bohemia. Bur retaining their 
ancient- manners, they negleéted to build cities; and inha- 
biting the country in detached hordes, thay regarded only 
pafturage and the care of their flocks. The fir ruler, 
or chief, mentioned by htitorians, was one Czechius, from - 
whom the natives derived the appellation of Czechs, or 
Zechs, who, quitting Croatia, migrated firit to Moravia, and 
from thence to Bohemia, about the middle of the fixth cen- 
tury, which he found covered with wood, and poficfled rather 
by herds of wild cattle than by men. Here he fettled his 
{mail colony, and taught the few inhabitants of the country 
to cultivate the lands, and to fow corn. After his death, 
the Bohemians remained for feveral years without a ruler or 
judge; but being now affembled in villages, they were 
anxious to obtain a more fettled form of government than 
that which they had found effeCtual during their paftoral life. 
With this wew they chofe for their governor a young man 
whofe name was Croc, diftinguifhed by his prudence, who 
reflored peace and order, and maintained the authority of 
the laws. He was fucceeded by the youngett of his three 
daughters, Lybufla, who was refpected for her flall in the 
art of divination ; and who, about the clofe of the feventh 
century, married a countrylabourerof the name of Premiflaus, 
who, being called from the plough to the dignity of governor, 
carried his cloak and fhoes along with him, as memorials for 
his pofterity, to prevent their being elated with the profpe- 
rity of their condition. This Premiflaus is faid to have 
founded the city of Prague, to have diltributed the people 
into different ranks, and, after quelling fomc temporary in- 
furreCtions, to have reigned peaceably til! his death. He is faid 
to have been the firit duke, though others trace the origin of 
the duchy to an earlier period, and fay that Czechius was 
the firlt who bore this titk. The government feems 
afterwards to have continued hereditary in his family, though 
with fome form of eleGtion; and a defcendant, whofe name 
was Borivorius, or Borzivori, embraced Chriftianity about 
the clofe of the ninth century, and, after fome oppofition, 
introduced it into his dominions. On this occafion feveral 
churches were built, and fchools ere€ted; but upon the 
death of his fon Wratiflaus I. in the beginning of the tenth 
century, his wife Drahomira, who aflumed the government 
during the minority of her fons, manifefted her hatred 
again{t the Chriftians, maffacred about 300 of them in one 
night, burnt their temples, and ordered them to deliver up 
their arms, However, upon the acceffion of her fon Wen- 
ceflaus I. A. D. 916. the Chriftian religion was again en- 
couraged ; and, in order to prevent difputes with his brother 
Boleflaus, who had been educated under his mother, he 
ceded to him that part of Bohemia, which lay beyond the 
Elbe. Wenceflaus, having obtained a victory in a duel, a 
challenge to which he accepted for the purpofe of {paring 
the lives of his. rebellious fubje&ts, was invited by Otho the 
Great to the diet at Worms, where: he offered him the title 
of king, which Wenceflaus declined accepting. Inthe year 
932, Wenceflaus was murdered by his brother Boleflaus 1. 
furnamed the Cruel, who, fucceeding him, conducted his 
adminiftration with great cruelty, perfecuting the Chriftians, 
and expelling them the kingdom. His fon and fucceflor 
Boleflaus II. furnamed the Pious, founded and endowed 20 
churches, and obtained leave from pope John IX. to create 
abifliop at Prague. His fubjeGis formed aconfpiracy againgh 
him, on account of fome reforms which he attempted to in- 
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-troduce ; and encamp'ng on’a mountain in the vicinity of 
Prague, they were expelicd thence by the Chriflians, with 
the affiltance of the Jews, and obliged to remain in peace. 
In recompence of this fervice, the Jews were allowed to 
build a fynagogue at Prague. In the eléventh century, 
Bretiflaus, the foa of Udairicus, having cbtained the go- 
vernment of Moravia, kept poff-ffion of it by repulfing the 
Poles who inyaded it ; and, {ucceeding to the goverrment of 
Bohemia, on the death of his father, A. D. 1043, he again 
defended it againft Hungarian robbers, by whom it was 
ravayed, and having concluded a perpetual peace with Ca- 
fimir, king of Poland, he died, leaving five fors, of whom 
the eldef{ inherited Bohemia; and Moravia was divided 
among the four youngeft. Wratiflaus II. fucceeded his 
brother, A. D. 1061; and, in 1086, was honoured with 
the regal title by the emperor Henry IV. who alfo invefted 
him with the domains of Lufatia, Moravia, and Silefia. 
This dignity, however, was m:rely perfonal ; and the con- 


- flant title of king only commences with Premiflaus IL. in 


1199. He and his immediate fucceffors, were ftyled Otto- 
cari, or Othogarl, on account of their attachment to the 
intere% of the emperor Otho. _ Upon the death of Wencef- 
laus IV. A. D. 1255, his fon Premiflaus Othogar fucceeded 
‘him, and having fettled his affairs in Bohemia, took poffef- 
fion of Auftria, Stiria, part cf Carinthia, and other provinces 
tothe fouth, and carried his arms into Pruffia for the defence 
of the’Chriflians ; and having defeated his oppofers in feveral 
engagements, he prevailed on many of the peop!e to abandon 
Paganifm. Afier his return to Bohemia, in 1271, he is 
faid difdainfully to have rejeG&ed the imperial crown, which 
was afterwards given to Rodolphus, count of Hapfburg ; 
but Othogar refufing to do him homage, and to take from 
him the inveftiture of his ftates, alleging that he owed him 
nothing, and that he had paid him his wages, Rodolph 
having been great marfhal of his coart, was at length obliged 
to comply, and to deliver five ftandards to the emperor for 
the five fiefs which he poff: fed. A reconciliation, however, 
afterwards tcok place, and Othogar received the inveltiture 
of Bohemia and Moravia, on conditien of renouncing Auf- 
tria, Carinthia, and Stiria. Wenceflaus V. fucceeded his 
father in 1278, and was eleGted king of Poland ; but refufed 
the {ceptre of Hungary, that was offered him in favour of his 
fon. In 1310, the ancient lineage failed; and John, the 
fon cf the emperor Henry VIL. of the family of Lusxem- 
bourg, who had married the yourgelt filter of Wenceflaus 
VI., obtained poff-ffion of the kingdom of Bohemia. John, 
having refigned Bohemia to his fon Charles, and procured 
for him the imperial dignity, proceeded with him to France, 
tothe affiftance of Poilip againft the Englith, and was flain 
in the famous battle of Crecy, in 1346. Charles [V. em- 


peror, having fucceeded his father, created his brother John 


marq‘sis of Moravia, erected an univerfity at Prague upon 
the pienof that at Paris, and engaged pope Clement VI. to 
ereGt the fee of Prague into an archbifhopric, with ‘this privi- 
lege annexed to it, that the archb‘fhop fhould have the honour 
of crowning the king of Bohemia. He enlarged and bzeutified 
his capital, by adding what is called the New City, in which he 
founded the college of Carlitein. With the affiftance of feve- 
ral ‘earned perfons, he reduced the laws of the kinzdom to 
writing, wigch are ftii] ex ant, under the name of ‘* Caroline 
Conititutions.” He great!y extended the boundaries of his 
hereditary dominions, and caufed his fon Wenceflaus to be 
crowned king, in the fecond year of his age. He alfo 
a with the eleétors to cliufe him king of the 

omens, in the fixceenth year of his age; and having 
commenced the junétion ot the Moldaw with the Danube, 
he died before he had executed his defign ; and in 1373, was 
fucceeded by his fon Wenceflaus VII. In the reign of this 
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prince, who was notorioufly, diffolute, proflizate, and favare, 
and who, by his licentioufnels and crueity, incurred the ha- 
tred of his fubjeéts, John Hufs and Jerome of Prague in:re- 
duced the doétrines of che reformation into Bohemia. 
Huss, and Jerome. Wenceflaus died fuddenly in 1419 3 
acd before his brother Sigifmund, who fucceeded him as 
king of Bohemia and emperor of Germany, could come from 
Hungary to take poffeffion of the crown, the offites, under 
John Zifce, had acquired great firength, and, upon his ep- 
proach to the kingdom, they fent deputies to him, defring 
liberty of confeivnce ; but, inftead of granting their requeft, 
he only declared, that he intended to govern the kingdom 
as his father hed done. A civil war enfued, in which the 
troops of Sigifmund fuftained feveral defeats; and which, 
after a continutnee of Exteen years, occafioned by his treach 
of faith to Hufs and Jerome, terminated in f.veral concef- 
fions, and in his admiffion into Prague with great folemnity: 
and rejoicing.. Uponthe death of Sigifeund, in 1438, Al- 
bert of Auttria, who had married his danghier, recetved the 
crowrs of Bohemia and Hungary. The fucceffion was, 
however, afterwards difputed and infringed by George Po- 
diebrad, a Haffite chief; by Uladiflans, fon of Cafimir, king 
of Poland; and by Matthias, king of Hungary. Ulad:fleus 
ultimately fucceeded, being eleGted, in 1471, by the ma- 
jority of the ftates, and foon after receiving the inveiliture 
from the emperor. Upon the death of Uladiflaus, in the 
45th vear of his reign over the Bohemians, and the 23d 
over the Hungarians, he was fucceeded by his fon Lewis in 
both the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, A.D. 1516; 
but, in 1526, he engaged the Turks at Mohatz, and being, 
utterly defeated, was drowned in the Danube, in his fight. 
After the death of Lewis, his domtuions fell to Ferdinand, 
archduke of Auftria, infant of Spain, and afterwards empe- 
ror, who had married Anne, the only daughter of Uladif- 
laus: and both the empire, and-the kingdom of Bohemia, 
have ever fince continued in tle houfe of Auftria. Ferdi- 
nand, at a diet of the ftates held in 1547, declared the king- 
dom hereditary and abfolute; and when Ferdinand I1., ix: 
1620, had routed the army of his rival Frederick at the 
White Mountain near Prague, Bohemia was reduced fully 
to the condition of an hereditary kingdom; fg that from 
that time the ftates had no concern with the right of fuc- 
ccffion. The crown, however; is conferred with fome ap- 
pearance of ele@tion, which right the fates of that kingdom 
pretend to claim; although, by the treaty of Wedtphatia, 
Bohemia is declared hereditary in the houfe of Auftria. The 
king of Bohemia is the firlt fecular eleétor, and aa fuch pays 
homage to the emperor and the empire for his ftates; and 
with this exception, he has a right to exercife, through all 
his dominions, the royal authority agreeably to the laws of 
the kingdom, which prohibit his raifing contributions or 
taxes otherwife than at the time when the ftates are af- 
fembled, the appointment of which is entirely in their own, 
power. He gives his opinion as elector, after the elector 
of Cologne, and formerly affilted at.the aflembly of the 
electors only at the ele€tion of an emperor, nor did he appear 
always at the dicts of the empire. He is arch-butler,, or 
arch-cup-bearer, of the holy Roman empire; and on this 
office his right to chufe a king of the Romans is: faid to de- 
pend. It has been alleged, that Bobemia has been of olds 
time a genuine ftate of the German empire, without contri 
buting to its taxes, which was a privilege conferred upomit by; 
Frederick LI. in 1212, who at the fame time exempted it from- 
the jurifd:€tion of the fupreme judicatory of the empire. Inv 
1708, it was acknowledged by the threecollegesof the empire, 
at an aét of the diet calied ‘the admiffion,” that the king and 
eleStor of Bohemia has an undoubted right of feat and votcein 
all ite aflemblics; in confequence of which the emperor pie 
mis >: 
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miled, that on account of his hereditary kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, and of the countries belunging.to it, he will pay an 
eleGoral proportion of all taxes and imvotts of the empire 
and circle, and alfo 300 florins yearly to the chamber- 
judicatory; the collective boty of the empire engaging 
at the fame time to take the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
the countries united with it, under its proteCtion and 
défence. 

Bohemia, ever fince the time of Charles 1V., has deen di- 
vided into twelve circles, befides Prague, which is eonfidered 
as a diftinét territory. Tnefe are Kaurzimer (comprehend- 
ing Great Prague), Filfner, Leutmeritzer, Konigingratzer, 
Rakowitzer (including Beraun), Cbrudimer, Prachiner, Sla- 
ner (comprehending Little Prague), Bunzlauer, Saatzer, 
Czaflaver, and Bechiner. Each circ'e has two head-men, or 
captains, appointed annually, for the adminiiration of the go- 
vernment, one from the ftate of lords, and the other from that 
of knizhts. The duchy of Silefia, the marquifate of Mo. 
ravia, and that of Lufatia, formerly he'd of this crown, but 
at prefent only Moravia, which is incorporated with the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and is in poffeffion of the houfe of 
Autttia. In 1742, the county of Glatz was ceded to the 
king of Pruffia, and by him added to Silefia. The govern- 
ment of Bohemia is managed by fix different courts ; viz. 
the council of the regency, or great royal council, in which 
prefides the great judge or burgrave of Bohemia, who has 
under him 18 lieutenants of the king’sand other affeffors ; 
the ccuncil, or fuperior chamber of juftice, at which the 
great mafter of the kingdom 1s prefident; the chamber 
of fiefs; the new tribunal, to judge the appeals of the Ger- 
man vaiJals, with its prefident, vice-prefident and afleffors; 
the royal chamber of finances, with a prefident, and vice- 
prefident, and the chancery, which always follows the court. 
The ftates, confifting of the clergy, nobility, and gentry, 
and reprefentatives of the towns, meet at Prague, where a 
commiffioner from the fovercign points ont tie neceffity of 
granting fuch {upplies as the court demands, which, how- 
ever exorbitant, are granted without hefitation or examina- 
tion, though not fometimes without fubfequent complaint. 
The clergy are compofed of the archbifhop of Prague, fe- 
veral bifhops, provofts, and abbots, befides the inferior 
clergy. The nobility confift of princes, counts, barons, 
and knights; the others are burghers, hufbandmen, and 
peafants. 

The eltablifhed religion of Bohemia is popery ; but there 
are many proteltants among the inhabitants, wlio are now to- 
lerated by the wife regulations of Jofeph II. in the free 
exercife of their religion. The Jews at Prague are in- 
dulged alfo with atoleration. The archbifhop of chis city is 
born legate of the holy mea fee of Rome, and crowns 
the king of Bohemia; he is alfo a prince of the holy Roman 
empire, primate of the kingdom, and perpetual chancellor 
of the univerfity of Prague. His fuffragans are the bi- 
fhops of Leutmeritz and Konigingratz. The government of 
the church and clergy is vetted in thearchiepifvopal confiftory, 
from which an appeal lies to the king or the pope. 

The extent of Bohemia, and alfo its population, have been 
varioufly eftimated. Its lengthis about 162 miles, and its 
breadth 142. Some centuries ago, the inhabitants were efti- 
mated at three millions ; but in later times they have been very 
much diminifhed. It is faid, that in the year 1622, and the 
three or four following years, no fewer than 30,c00 families, 
and many other individuals quitted the country, among 
whom were many of the nobility, on account of the inteftine 
religious wars, and the fucceeding irruptions of the Swedes. 
In M.° Hoeck’s ‘ Statiltical View of the States of Ger- 
many, &c.’’ 1801, the kingdom of Bohemia is ftated to 
cantain 962% {quare miles, 250 cities, 308 market towns, 


11,455 villages, 430,000 houfes, 1 1,340 9,510 men, I 466, 443 
women, and the total of the population 2,806,943. he 
number of Lutherans has been eftimated at goso, of the 
reformed at 25,110, and.of Jews at 36,000. Some writers 
have ftated the number of Proteftants at 36,000, and that of 
the Jews at 40,000, of whom 8000 are fettled at Prague. In 
their difpofitions, habits, and manners, the Bohemians refem- 
ble the Germans ; being indeed a mixture of Sclavonians and 
Germans, the former of whom live in villages and are flaves. 
They have no middle rank of peopl; for every lord is a 
petty fovereign, and every tenant a flave. The Bohemian 
peafants, on the imperial demefnes, have been lately relieved 
from the ftate of villainage, in which they had been fo long 
and fo unjufty retained ; and itis hoped, that the example 
of the empetor will be followed by that of the Bohemian no- 
bility in general, fo that their vaflals may recover thofe 
rights of which they have been long deprived. The natives 
of this country are fingularly robuft and ftrong-built, hand- 
fome, except that their heads are fomewhat too large, and 
active, fhrewd, courageous, and fincere. The gentry are 
ingenuous, brave, and more inclined to arms than arts. 

Learning in Bohemia is in alow ftate: though the kingdom 
poflcfles one univerfity, 12 gymnafia, 2,219 German {chools, 
200 {chools of induftry, and 33 ladies’ {chools. 

The Bohemian language is a diale&t of the Sclavonic, but 
fomewhat harfher than that of their neighbours, who {peak 
the fame language, and who change the confonants, and 
particularly the /, more into vowels. The Bohemians for- 
merly ufed the fame letters with the Ruffians; but in the 
time of Boleflaus the Pious, the Latin was introduced 
among them. Upon the firft introduction of Chriftianity in 
this reign, the religious fervice was performed in the Latin 
tongue, a language unknown to the people; but in confe- 
quence of the reprefentation of Methodius to pope Nicholas 
the Great, he allowed the prayers to be rehearfed in the 
vulgar tongue. But fome years after, when a bifhop was 
fent into Bohemia, the Latin tongue was again ordered to 
be introduced in all their churches. Perfons of a fuperior 
clafs, from their intercourfe with the court of Vienna, {peak 
hizh Dutch or German, with which the language of the 
common peop.c is alfo intermixed. 

Bohemia is, upon the whole, one of the highett countries 
in Europe, and forms a large extended plain, furrounded, 
as we have obferved, by high hills covered with wood. The 
vale in the middle, which is watered by the Elbe, the Mol- 
daw, and the Evra, is prote&ted from the wind, and it has 
neither lakes nor morafles which taint the air, which is dry 
and clear, with unwholefome vapours. The climate is there- 
fore falubrious, and not liable to thofe fudden changes, 
which are fo fatal to health in other places, The heat of 
fummer, and the cold of winter are alike moderate. The 
foil is in general rich, though-in fome places it is fandy. It 
is fertile in corn, wine, fruits, pafture, faffron, ginger, hops, 
wool, flax, and timber. The Bohemian hops, which are 
much valued, are carried as far as the Rhine in great quan- 
tities. Bohemia produces a ftrong large breed of horfes, 
many of which are purchafed for the ufe of the French ca- 
valry. Its mountains are the richeft in Europe, in gold, 
filver, precious ftones, copper, quickfilver, iron, lead, tin, 
fulphur, and faltpetre. The Bohemian tin is retkoned the 
belt of any except the Englifh. All kinds of marble are alfo 
found in this country, together with pit-coal, alum, muf- 
covy-glafs, excellent mineral waters, and hot baths. It alfo 
furnifhes numerous herds of cattle, and abundance of game 
and wild fowl, and alfo bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, bad- 
gers, martens, beavers, and otters. Its rivers and ponds 
afford a plentiful fupply of fifh, and fuch as are of the beit 
quality and flavour. 

8 Accord- 
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_. Aceording to the flatement of M. Hoeck (ubi fupra,) 
‘Bohemia had, in 1787, 


Acres, Sq, Toifes, 

x. OF ploughed land, - 3,609.350 - 776 
2. Ponds, - - GOs UES. 9) + 1373 
3. Fields, - . = 220,130 - 1393 
4. Meadows, - 798.393 ~ 1066 
5- Gardens, - : 85,722 = 722 
6, Marfhy ground, - 65.515. = 970 
7, Paftures and heaths, - 613,938 - 12¢9 
8. Vineyards, - - 4,482 - 672 
g: Woods = + 2,319,818 = 557 

Total 7,785,655 8738 


The territorial produce of grain, forage, vines, woods, 
cand rivers, amounted, in 1789, to 30.057,939 florins. Cf 
-cattle there were, in 1771, 9789 oxen, 2338 bulls, g6S8 
‘cows, 2723 calves, 8452 fheep, 10,738 hogs, 564 he-goats, 
2758 fhe-goats, and 533 2ffes. The produce of grain 
amounted to two millions of minots (a minot being equal to 
three bufhels) of wheat, ten millions of minots of grain, 
four millions of minots of barley, and eight millions of mi- 
nots of oats. In the lift of natural produGtions are alfo to 
be reckoned fruit-trees, hops, principally in the. circle of 
Saaz, flax, tobacco, faflron, poultry, bees (of which, in 
3791, there were 20,257 hives), tin (chiefly at Schlacken- 
walde, and there are ten mines of tin in the circle of Saaz, 
and two inthat of Leutmeritz), cobalt, 10,090 quintals in 
the circle of Saaz, filver, alum, at Commothau, in 1753, 
15539 quintals. This author alfo flates, that Bohemia had, 
in 1782, 95 manufaétures, which employed 139,613 work- 
men. Thefle manufaétures are of linen, wool, cotton, filk, 
paper, glafs, leather, &c. amounting in the whole to 
35,645,447 florins, of which ftrangers take to the value of 
¥1,840,737 florins. The articles of export, according to 
his enumeration, are alum, Epfom-falt, butter and greafe, 
fith, flax, poultry, grain, mineral waters, hare-fkins, wood, 
hops, cobalt, hides and fkins, fruit, horfes, pork, brim- 
ftone, vitriol, game, flax, tin, dimity, articles in iron, arti- 
cles in glafs, garnets, hats, linens, brafs, paper, pot-ath, 


aqua fortis, lace, cloth, andthread. The articles of import - 


are cotton, lead, white lead, books, iron, and iron articles, 
colours, flax, jewellery, fpicery, horned cattle from Hun- 
gary, coffee, cotton, fluffs, galls, merchand:fe of Lyons, 
liqueurs, filks, Hungarian cattle to the value of 800,000 
florins, and wine to the value of 500,000 florins. The bas 
lance of trade is faid to be in favour of the country. 
M. Hoeck alfo informs us, that the revenues of the ftate are 
fifteen or fixteen millions ; but that the expences are fo high, 
that out of thisfum the furplus amounts only to 636,000 
florins ; that the contribution in 1789 was 3,646,017 florins, 
and the tax on the Jews 216,006 florins; and that the an- 
nual revenue fromthe domains of the crown was, during the 
life of Maria Therefa, 332,720 florins; thefe domains are 
now eftimated at 177,774 acres. The number of foldiers 
to be furnifhed by Bohemia, in time of peace, is 54,954; 
and, in time of war, 76,896. ‘The capital city of Bohemia 
is Prague; which fee. 

Bonemia, a broad navigable river of North America, ro 
miles long» which rins W.N.W. into Elk river, in Mary- 
land, 11 miles below Elkton. 

BOHEMIAN, or Moravian, Breturen, in Lccle- 
Jfrflical Hifory, is an appeliation anciently given to the Pro- 
teltantsin Bohemia. By their adverfaries they were called 
Picards, i.e. Beghards. They were defcended from the 
better fort of Huflites, and were diftinguifhed by feveral re- 
a goers of a fingular nature, and well adapted to 
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guard the community again the reigniag vices and core 
ruptions of the times ; and as foon as they heard of Luther's 
defign of reforming the church, they fent deputies, in the 
year 1522, torecommend themlelees to his friendthip and 
good offices. In fucceeding umes, they continued to mani- 
fet the fame zealous attachment to the Luther-n churches 
in Saxony, and alfo to thofe that were founded in other 
countries. Upon this their religious principles were exa- 
mined, and nothing was found, either by Luther or his di@- 
ciples, in their doirine or difcipline, that was liable to cen- 
fure. Their cenfeffion of faith, though not altogether ap- 
proved by this reformer, was regarded as an obis€ of tole- 
ration and indalgence. Neverthelefs, the death of Luther, 
and the expulfion of thefe brethren from their country, in 
1547, changed their religious conneGtions; and many of 
them, more efpecially of thofe who retired mte Poland, em- 
braced the religious fentiments and difcipline of the reformed. 
Their attachment to the Lutherans feemed, however, to be 
revived by the convention of Sendomir in 1570; but asthe 
articles of union, that were drawn up in that aflembly, foon 
loft their authority, the Bohemians by degrees entered uni- 
verfally into the communion of the Swifs church. This 
union was at firt formed on the exprefs condition, that the 
two churches fhould continue to be governed by their refpec- 
tive laws and inftitutions, and fhould have feparate places of 
public worfhip ; but, in the fo'lowing century, all remains 
of diffenfion were removed in the fynods held at Aftrog, in 
1620 and 1627, and the two congregations were formed 
into one, under the title of “The Church of the United 
Brethren.’?? In this coalition the reconciled parties fhewed 
to each other reciprocal marks of toleration and indulgence: 
for the external form of the church was modelled after the 
difcipline of the Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of 
faith were taken from the creed of the Calvinifts. See 
Unitas Fratrum. 


Lafitius has a treatife De Geftis Fratrum Bohemicorum. 
Camerarius hasalfo given the hiftory of the Bohemian bre- 
thren, from whom ecclefiaftical hiftorians have derived a large 
train of fe&s, as the Huflites, Adamites, Taborites, Calixtins, 
&c. which fee refpedtively. 

Bouemian chatterer, in Ornithology, a bird of the Paferine 
order, common in many parts of Europe, in Northern Afia, 
and America. It fometimes vifits the fouthern parts of Bri- 
tain in the winter. The common Englith name of Bohemian 
chatterer was impofed upon this bird by old writers, under 
the idea that it was peculiar to Bohemia. Later authors call 
it the Waxen chatterer, from the horny appendages at the 
extremity of the fecondary quill-feathers, which are of a 
fcarlet colour, and in appearance bear fome refemblance to 
fealing-wax. Thisis called mpelis garrulus by Linnzus. 
Donov. Brit. Birds, &c. 

BOHEMICUS, the name of a {pecies of Fancon that 
inhabits the mountains of Bohemia. ‘he Jegs of this kind 
are yellowifh ; body above cinereous, beneath hoary white; 
five exterior quill-feathers black on the outfide ; orbits of the 
eyes white. Gmel. Falco Bohemicus. Macufe habicht, miffy- 
lauce, Mayer. 

This bird is fearcely a foot in length; bill near the angleo 
of the mouth yellowith ; irides yellow ; tail acute and long; 
legs thickifh, and feathered below the knees; claws black 
and roundifh. Feeds on mice. 

BOHLO, in Geography, a river of Chiliin South Ame- 
rica. 

BOHKAT, in Jchthyology,is the Arabic name of a fort 
of Ray that inhabits the Red fea, and is deferibed by Forfkal 
under the appellation of Raja djiddenjis. 

BOHME, in Geography, a river of Germany, which runs 
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_into the Aller, 4 miles S.E. of Bethem, in the principality 
of Luneburg-zell. 

BOHMISCHKRUTT, a town of Germany in the 
archduchy of Aultria, 5 miles S.S.W. of Feldfburg. 

BOHN, Joun, in Biography, was born at Leipfic the 
20th of July 1640, where he received the rudiments of his 
education. Ata proper age his father fent him to Jena, to 
be initiated into the ftudy of medicine. In 1659, hereturned 
to Leipfic, continuing his fludies there, until 1663, when de- 
firous of participating in the knowledge of the improvements 
making in his profeflion, in different parts of Europe, he 
went to Copenhagen, Helland, England, Frauce, and Swit- 
zerland, every where attending the !eGiures of the moft cele- 
brated matters, but particularly attaching him{elf to Malpighi. 
Returning, at the end of twoyears, to Leipfic, he took his 
degree of doctor in medicine, and was in fuccefflion advanced 
to the rank of profeffor in anatomy, and in therapeutics. 
In. i691 he was appointed public phyfician to the city of 
Leipfic; and, in 1700, dean of the faculty of medicine, 
which offices he continued to hold with credit to the time of 
his death, in 1718. 

Befides numerous differtations on the different branches of 
medicine which had great merit, he publifhed, in 1668, 
<¢ Exercitationes phyfiologice xxvi.,”’ 4to. This work was 
afterwards confiderably enlarged, and republifhed in 1680, 
under the title of ‘ Circulus anatomico-phyfiologicus, five 
eeconomia corporis animalis,’”’ 4to. In this he examines, with 
accuracy and judgment, the different hypothefes then pre- 
vailing in medicine. He here firft fhewed the difference be- 
tween the cyftic andthe hepatic bile. Finding the liqnor 
amaii coagulable, he fuppofed it contributed to the nourifh- 
ment of the foetus; which, however, later experience contra- 
diétss as foetufes born without heads, or where the paflage 
through the cefophagus into the {tomach has been clofed, are 
found to attain, in utero, equal bulk and firmnefs, as thofe 
that are perfe&t. He fuppofed the heart to be excited to 
contraction by the ftimulus of the blood ; and fhews the offa 
pubis are not feparated in parturition, to allow a free paflage 
to the foetus; which was in his time the prevailing doétrine. 
In his ** De variolis, ha€tenus in patria graflatis,”’ publifhed 
in 1679, he advifes giving purgatives with calomel, on the 
firft attack of the complaint, with the view of rendering the 
difeafe more mild; a praétice of which later experience has 
proved the utility. Inhis “* De Renunciatione vulnerum,”’ 
1689, 4to. Amfterdam, he fhews what wounds are necef- 
farily fatal. His treatife «‘ De Officio medici duplici, clinico, 
et forenfi,” 4to. 1704, gives rules for the condu& of phy- 
ficians, in attending their patieuts, and in giving evidence 
before a court of judicature. This is a work of great merit, 
and has fearcely been exceeded by any later produétion on 
the tubjeét. Thefe have all been frequently reprinted. 
Haller. Bib. Med. Eloy. Blumenbach. 

BOHOL, in Geography, one of the Philippine iflands 
between Manila and Mindanao, about 16 leagues long 
from north to fouth, and 8 or tobroad. The fouth coalt 
towards Mindanao is the moft populous; that is, from 
Lobag, the metropolis, to the little ifland or peninfula of 
Pangloo. The foil does not produce rice, but is faid to 
be richin gold mines, and to yield, in great abundance, 
cocoas, batatas, and feveral forts of roots which ferve in- 
ftead of rice. In the mountains there are multitudes of 
cattle and fifh in the fea, which the natives exchange with 
thofe of the neighbouring iflands for cotton. N. lat. 10°. 
E. long. 122° 5/. 

BOHONIZ,atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Bechin, 
2 miles S.S.W. of Teia. 

BOHRAN, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Breflaw, 16 miles fouth of Breflaw.. 
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BOHRLITZ,a town of Moravia, in the circle of Brunn, 
g miles W.N.W. of Aufpitz. 

BOHUS, or Banus, a fortified ifland of Sweden, in 
Gothland, encircled by two branches of the Gotha, about 9 
miles north of Gotheborg. The fort ftands on a.rocky emi« 
nence, and was formerly celebrated in the hiftory of Norway, 
asa place of conliderable ftrength, and forming the frontier 
fortrefs during the conftant wars between the Danes and 
Swedes. It was ereéted in 1309 by Hacquin IV. king of 
Norway, and, before the invention of gun-powder, it was a 
wooden fortrefs; but in 1448 was built with ftone by 
Chriftian I. The fituatton is ttrong, and it is garrifoned by 
roomen. Thefummit affords a pleafing view of the Gotha, 
winding at the feet of barrenrocks. Bohus gives name toa 
jurifdiétion of which it is thecapital. It formerly belonged 
to Denmark, but by the treaty of Rofchild, in 1658, it was 
ceded to Sweder. 

BOHUSLAW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Kiov, nearthe river Ros. N. lat. 49° 39'. Evlong. 31°11! ~ 

BOJA, in Antiquity, a collar or chain faftened about the 
necks of criminals, to prevent their efcape. 

The word is alfo written dova, bodia, and baga. 

BOTA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland in the Aegean fean 
Anton. Itin. 

BOJADOR, Care, or Bayapore (which fee), in 
Geography, lies on the weftern coalt of North Africa, placed 
in the Tables of the Commiffioners of Longitude, in N. lat. 
26° 12! 30”, W. long. 14° 27!. and, in Rennell’s map, in 
N, lat. 26° 20!,W. long. 14° 17'-—W. long. 14° 49', by M~ 
Fleurieu, and 14°28! Conn.-de-Temps. This cape was 
doubled by Gilianez and the Portuzucfe navigators, under: 
the dire&tion of prince Henry, and emboldened by their voy- 
ages to Madeira, which required their quitting the coaft and 
venturing into the open fea, in the year 1433. For 20 years 
before this time, this cape had been the boundary of their 
navigation, and it had been deemed impaffable. But this 
fuccefsful voyage, placed by the ignorance of the age on a 
level with the molt famous exploits recorded in hiftory,. 
opened a new {phere to navigation, as it difcovered the valt 
continent of Africa, ftill wafhed by the Atlantic ocean, and 
ftretching towards the fouth. Of fuch confequence was the- 
doubling of this cape, that the Portuguefe foon after ad=> 
vanced within the tropics, and inthe fpace of a few years. 
difcovered the river Senegal, and the whole coaft. extending. 
from cape Blanco to cape de Verd. 

BOIANO, a town of Naples, inthe county of Molife, 
the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Benevento, who refides at 
Campo-Baffo; 9 miles fouth of Molife. Sce Bovianums 

BOIARDO, Marrso-Maria, in Biography, count of 
Scandiano, a perfon eminent for literature, was born at: 
Fratta near Ferrara, about the year 1430, and educated at 
the univerfity of that city, where he principally refided._ 
Being highly efteemed by the dukes Borfo and Hercules I., 
he was appoisted by the latter governor of Reggio in the 
Modenefe, where he died in 1494. He was well acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin languages ; and tranflated into 
Italian, from the former, the hiltory of Herodotus, and from 
the latter, the golden age of Apuleius, and the chronicle of 
Ricobaldo. His eclogues in Latin verfe are reckoned among 
the moft elegant produ@tions of thatage. Healfo wrote in: 
Italian verfe a comedy, entitled ** Timon,” taken froma 
dialogue in Lucian, and other pieces. But his greateit fam@, 
was derived from his ** Orlando Inammorato,””? which com- 
bines with the ancient epic the extravagance of modern ro~ 
mance. His ftyle was rude, and his verfification ftiff and 
harfh; but the fervour of his fancy and the livelinefs of his 
imagery rendered this work, which he left unfinithed, capti- 
vating and popular, It was continued by Niccolo Papres 
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sand recompofed and polithed, about halfacentury afterwards, 
by Lud. Domenico and Fr. Berni. The work of the latter 

. is fo well execured, that it has almoft fuperfeded the original. 
The beft:€dition of Boiardo’s own performance is that of 
Venice in 1544. This work ferved as the model and 
groundwork ot Arioito’s “ Orlando Furiofo ;”? which is 
properly a continuation of it with new adventures. Boiardo’s 
founets bear the character of a much purer fty!e than his 
Orlando. Morezi. 

BOIARKI, in Geography,’a town of Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Kiov, 38 miles S.S.E. of Bialacerkiew. : 

BOICLNINGA, or, more properly, BorcrninGua, in 
Zoology, the Brafilian name of the moft common kind of 
rattle-[nake that is found in South America:—Crotale boi- 

uira of Bofec. 

BOICUAIBA, a kind of Peruvian ferpent, fuppofed to 
belong to the Boa genus. Itis defcribed as being twenty 
feet long, black on the anterior part, the reft yellow. 

BOIGA, the name of an American {nake, called by Lin- 
neus Coluber ahactulla. 

BOIGUACU, the name of a fort of ferpent, called alfo 
uboia, and by the Portuguefe Cobra de veado. The relations 
of thofe writers who {peak of this extraordinary creatu-e par- 
take rather of the marvellous, infomuch that we cannot but 
entertain confiderable doubt as to the identity of the {pecies ; 
that it is of the boa tribe there can be nodifpute. Perhaps 
it is no other than the sbiboboca and boiguacu of Seba, which 
Dr. Shaw defcribes under the name ot Boa regia ; a {pecies 
fomewhat allied to conitriGtor, and of which the hiftory has 
probably been confounded with that of the latter kind. The 
boiguacu is reprefented as the largeft of all the ferpent tribe, 
in which it agrees with conftrictor. It grows, we are told, 
to the length of four and twenty feet, and more. The mid- 
dle of the body very thick, but becoming {maller at the bead 
and tail. Downthe middle of the back runs a chain of black 
{pots, a hand’s breadth dittant from one another, cach having 
a {pot of white in its middle; and below thefe are two other 
rows of {maller black {pots, towards the belly. Each jaw is 
faid to be furnifhed with two rows of fharp teeth, white as 
pearl. The head very broad, with :wo protuberances over 
‘the eyes, and, in fome of this f{pecies, two claws, like thofe of 
birds, behind the anus, towards the tail. The la{t particular 
of which muft evidently be an abfurd miftake, arifing from 
the inattention of the defcriber. 

Weare further told, that the boiguacu isa terrible crea- 
ture, one that preys upon the larger animals, and will feize 
upona man. That it either lies in ambufh in the thickets, 
or on the branches of large trees, from which it throws itfelf 
upon its prey. It has no venom in its bite; and its flefh is 
eaten and elteemed a delicacy. This fort is common in the 
Brazils. The fize to which it attains fometimes is aftonifhing. 
Borritus preferved the fkin of one ({uppofed to be the fame) 
which had been killed by himfelf, that was twelve yards long; 
and he relates, that there wasa ferpent of this kind dettroyed 
in Java, that meafured thirteen yards and a half in length, 
and had, when killed; a boar in its belly. And de Laet re- 
lates, that in Rio de la Plata there are fome of this kind of 
ferpents fo large, that they will {wallow a whole flag, the horns 
not excepted. Thisis probably exaggerated. It is affirmed 
of the boa conftri€tor, by others, that when the enormous 
creature has gorged an animal of this kind, the horns remain 
fticking out of the mouth of the ferpent, till the digeftion of 
the fleth takes place, and the horns drop off. ‘The boiguacu 
is eaten by the natives of Brazil. 

BOLI, in Ancient Geography, a people, who, according to 
Cefar (lib. vi.c. 24.), were a Gaulifh nation, but from Gaul 
paiied into Germany, and, fettling in the prefent Qohemia, 
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continued there till they were expelled by the Marcomanni. 
Strabo calls them at different times Celtes and Gauls; and 
M. Pelloutier is of opinion that they were a tribe of the 
Celtz, who inhabited Thrace and Illyria. Some of thefe, 
he fays, occupied the Hernician foreft on the other fide of 
the Danube, and migrated into Bohemia; others were mixed 
among the inhabitants of Thrace ; and others remained in 
Illyria, between the Danube and the Drave. Of thefe Boit 
there were, therefore, feveral diftinet tribes. After Bello- 
vefus had made an irruption into Italy through the country 
of the Taurini, the Boi and Lingones entered it by the Pen- 
nine Alps. Vhefe Boii occupied the more fouthern part of 
Gallia Cifpadana, or Cifalpine Gaul, and were feparated from 
£traria by the Apennines, and from the Senones by the Ru- 
bico. Their principal city was Bonenia. In the year of 
Rome 395, they advanced in Italy as far as the plain of 
Prenelte, and were defeated there by the di@ator C. Sul- 
picius. Purfued by the Romans, they retired over the Das 
nube, and inhabited the confines of Pannonia and Illyria, 
along with the Taurifci and Scordifci. In this country they 
contended with Boerebiltas, king of the Getz, and were de- 
{troyed by his troops. ‘Their country afterwards remained 
defert and uncultivated, and was called the * defert of the 
Bou.’? ‘Phe Romans in procefs of time built here the towns 
of Scarabantia and Sabaria. Czfar is fuppofed to have re- 
ferred to thefe Boii, when he fays, that the Boii who had 
remained on the other fide of the Rhine, and who had de- 
{cended from Noricia, where they laid fiege to the town of 
Noreia, were fummoned by the Helvetii to unite with them 
in an irruption into Gaul. Another body of the Boii hav- 
ing entered into Germany, fettled on the north of the Da- 
nube, in an extenfive country, almoft wholly furrounded by 
mountains, and having on the weftern part the Hercyniar 
mountains. ‘This country was afterwards occupied by the 
Marcomanni, and is now called Bohemia. Thefe Boi were: 
blended by degrees with other nations ; but retaining fome 
kind of importance, they preferved an imperfe& trace of their 
name in that of Boioarii, whence proceeded Bavaria. The 
Bon, who joined the Helvetii on their attack of the Gauls, 
were overpowered by Ciefar; but after their defeat, the AEdui 
prevailed with Cefar to allow them a fettlement, on account 
ortheir diftinguifhed valour, in a {mall diftri@ of their terri- 
tory. It is faid that he built for them a {mall town called 
“* Gergovica,’’ of which no trace now remains. M. d’Anville 
places thefe Boit in a kind of peninfula, formed by the rivers 
Liger and Elaver, before their re-union. Another body of 
the Boii, denominated by Aufonius * Picci,’ occupied the 
weltern part of Gaul, comprehended in Novem-Populana, 
fouth-welt of the Bituriges Vivifci, upon the fea-coatt. 

-BOIL, or Furuncce, in Surgery, is a painful, circums 
feribed, and inflammatory tumour, feldom larger than a 
pigeon’s egg, generally of a conical figure, feated in the fub- ' 
cutaneous adipofe membrane, and proceeding from an in- 
ternal caufe. Its apex or central point is but lightly raifed 
above the fkin, and commonly tends to fuppuration. No part 
of the {urface of the body is exempt from the attacks of this 
diforder, but thofe parts are more htable to boils which abound 
with cellular fubfance. The purulent fluid they contain 
is ufually inclofed in one or more cytts or facculi, and is very 
flow in coming to a ftate of full maturation ; fo that it is res 
quifite to aid the formation of matter, by warm ftimulating 
applications, and at the {ame time to fupport the conftitution 
by ftrengthening remedies, nutritious diet, and falubrious 
alr. 

Several boils will often appear at the fame time, and after 
they have healed, new ones may arife; in which cafe, we 
may fufpect the patient to be is ill habit of body, and.to re- 
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gvire particular medical attention. But itis avery bad prace 
tice, though by no means uncommon, to adminifter frequent 
purges in fuch cafes, which tend {till more to diminifn the 
tone of the patient, already too much exhaufted. The ftate 
of the fyftem muft be remedied by fuch means as are indicated 
by the peculiar circumftances of the patient ; for no general 
i can be prefcribed, which is proper in all cafes. 

Before a confiderable boil appears, the patient fometimes 
feels himfelf indifpofed, rather feverifh, and is troubled with 
a number of flight complaints, which all difappear as foon as 
the tumour is formed; fo that in this cafe it feems to have 
fome fimilarity with acritical metaftafis. Otherwife, boils, 
on account of the fenfe of tenfion and pain which they occa- 
fion, are more troublefome than dangerous. 

The belt common method of treating thefe tumours 
locally, is to bring them as foon as poffible to fuppu- 
ration, as this feems to be their natural tendency; and 23 
the attempt to difcufs them generally fucceeds either very 
imperfe@ly or not at all, fome few cafes excepted. For 
difcuffing them are recommended the external applications of 
{pirit of vitriol mixed with honey, ftrong wine-vinegar, cam- 
phorated oil, &c. In moft cafes, however, it is neceflary 
that we fhould immediately endeavour to promote fuppura- 
tion, which may be done by means of fimple emollients ; 
fuch as bread and milk pcultices, linfeed cataplafms, or a 
mixture of oatmeal and honey. If the pain be extremely 
great, we may add a {mall quantity of the extra& of hemlock 
or poppies, and give a grain or two of opium internally. 
When the inflammation is moderate, but the hardnefs confi- 
derable, ftimulant and calefacient remedies, fuch as roafted 
onions, white-lily roots, gum ammoniac, &c. mult be com- 
bined with the emollients. Mr. Fielitz affirms that no re- 
medy brings boils fo eafily and quickly to fuppuration, as the 
leaves of the ricinus communis boiled in milk, and applied in 
the form of a poultice. 

When the tumour does not burft fpontaneoufly, which it 
generally does at its point, it is to be opened with a lancet. 
Befides the genera) rules, according to which fuch an abf{cefs 
mult be treated, it is neceflary alfo that the core or mem- 
branous part of the boil fhould be extraéted in due time, 
and that all the remaining hardnefs about the circumference 
of the fore fhould be difcuffed. For as long as this core 
remains in the cavity, the fore will not heal perfe&tly, neither 
can it be brought to heal mnlefs the hardnefs be difcuffed, but 
either an ulcer ora fiftula is produced, or the fore fcins over, 
whilft an induration ftill remains behind, which gives rife, 
according to the part in which it is fituated, to various trou- 
blefome fymptoms, and after fome time becomes again in- 
flamed, nor does it difappear entirely till it is difcuffed by 
a complete {uppuration. 

We may indeed attempt to difcufs fuch indurations by 
means of the ufwal deobftruents, fuch as the external appli- 
cations of mercury, hemlock, foap, belladonna, &c. but they 
will generally fail of their effe@, and we fhall be obliged to 
ayait till a new inflammation is produced. Itistherefore beft 
to fupport and promote the fuppuration from the very com- 
mencement, and not to fuffer the abfcefs to heal up till all re- 
maips of induration have difappeared ; and when the fuppura- 
tion does not proceed with fufficient vigour, it ought to be 
promoted by means of warm turpentine, and digeftive oint- 
ment. If this do not produce the requifite effet, it fhould 
be mixed with red precipitate ; and to the indurated parts 
we ought to apply externally hot fomentations, with other 
emollient and ftimulant remedies, according to the general 
rules laid down under the article Azscess. 

Bois, gum. See Gum« 

BOILEAU, Nicuovas, named De/preaux,in Biography, 
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an eminent fatiricat poet and critic, was born either at Paris, 
or at Crone near that city,ia 1636. Boileau himfelf, after: 
having been truly ennobled by his writings, had the filly 
vanity to pique himfelf on the high antiquity of his lineage. 
He pretended that John Boileau, the anceftor of his family, 
was ennobled in 1371 by Charles V. king of France; and 
he boafted, in confequence of a fuit inftituted againft his 
family, and occafioned by a fevere fcrutiny into the validity 
of titles aflumed by the nobleffe of the kingdom, under @ 
commiffion of inquiry eftablifhed by Lewis XIV. in 1695, 
that he had gained his caufe with flying colours, and that he 
had a patent in his poffeffion which allowed him a nobility of 
400 years’ antiquity. It is faid, however, that the fentence 
paffed in favour of Boileau’s nobility was the refult of his. 
reputation as a poet, honoured with the proteétion of the- 
king; that the titles produced had been fabricated : 
and that a writ had been found among the papers of the 
poet for 20 Jouis dors, paid by him for his fhare ia the titles. 
which had been forged by an obfcure perfon of the name of. 
Haudiquer. However this be, his own writings were un- 
queftionably his beft «* lettres de nobleffe.”’? As a younger 
brother, he was harthly treated in his youth, more efpecially 
becaufe his father regarded him as a heavy and itupid lad, 
deftitute of that vivacity of temper and underftanding for 
which his elder brethers were diftinguifhed. We are in- 
formed alfo, that he underwent an operation for the itone at 
eight years of age. Thefe circumftances probabiy induced 
him to declare, that if he could be reftored to infancy, on the 
hard conditions he had experienced, he would not have ac- 
cepted the grant ; and hence healways difputed the common). 
opinion that infancy js the happtett period of our lives. 
Defpreaux, indeed, feems not to have thought the other 
parts of his life more happy than his infancy ; to him all ape 
peared equally miferable ; youth tormented with paffions, ma- 
turity with cares, and old age with infirmities ; and he feemed 
to have adopted in fome meafure that philofopher’s opiniony... 
who, when he was afked ‘‘ what was the happieft period of 
a man’s life ?”’ anfwered, ‘* that which is patt.’”” « It would 
be difficult,’ fays Defpreaux, ‘ to determine this queftion ; 
we are fure, however, that it is hardly ever the prefent time.’?”” 
Boileau was intended by his father for the profeffion of an 
advocate; bnt his talte for polite literature, to the culture 
and gratification of which he devoted his leifure hours, dif- 
qualified him for this mode of life; and his repugnance to it 
was ftrongly indicated,by his dropping afleep, while his bro- 
ther-in-law, M. Dongois, a clerk of parliament was reading - 
an arret, which he had taken great pains to compofe. Upon: 
this, he was fent home to his father-as-an invincible dunce, 
who would be nothing elfe but a fimpleton during his lifes 
Relieved from the embarraffment of purfuing a profeflion .. 
which he detelted, his attention was next directed to fcholafe 
tic divinity, from which he was equally averfe. When hisfather 
found, thathis views refpeQing him werealtogetherfruftrated, 
he allowed him to indulge his own inclination, and ro devote 
himfelf wholly to literature. At the age of thirty years, Boi- 
leau’s true charaéter, which had long been unknown to any 
but his intimate and confidential friends, was developed ; 
and he appeared before the public as a “ writer of fatires.”? 
He began with ridiculing the numerous tribe of bad writers, 
and he thus excited a hoft of enemies. Among others the 
duke de Montauffér reproached him on account of the feve+ 
rity of his perfonal fatires as injurious to fociety; but he 
contrived to difarm his enmity by a fingle ftroke of flat- 
tery, which verified, fays. D’Alembert, the lines of La 
Fontaine : 
s¢ Amufe the great with adulation, 
Your.praife to all their faults extend, 
Whate’er 
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Whate’er their former indignation, 
The bait goes down, and you’re their friend.” 

Twelve of his fatires were publifhed; one of thefe was his 
fatire againft women, the mott bitter and outrageous of all, 
which is faid to have been occafioned by his having been in 
early life jtited by a young perfon to whom he was going to 
be married, and who ran away with a mofquetaire. Racine 
the younger, one of his particular friends, however, fays, that 
he never had a miftrefs, nor ever thought of marrying. On 
the publication of this fatire he was attacked from all quar- 
ters; but his friend Racine confoled him as well as he could: 
* Conrage,’”’ fays he, “ you have attacked a numerous corps, 
which is all tongue; but the ftorm will blow over.” The 
beft of hisfatires was that entitled <* A fon Efprit;’’ a piece 
of irony, abounding with the moft keen and polifhed ridi- 
cule. Whatever reproach Boileau incurred for the perfona- 
lity of his fatires, it is mentioned to his honour, that he al- 
ways diftinguifhed between folly and vice; and that he never 
attacked bad tafte and dunces with any other arms than ri- 
dicule, white vice and profligacy were treated by bim with 
juit indignation. 

The fatires of Boileau were followed by his ‘* Art of 
Poetry,”? which is reckoned the beft of all the poetical works 
of critici{m exifting, equally admirable for the good fenfe of 
its maxims, and the appropriate beauties of language by which 
his precepts are exemplified. This was fucceeded by his 
«¢ Epiitles,”? formed after the model of Horace, and ren- 
dered peculiarly p'cafing by the union of morality with cri- 
ticifm, and defeription with fentiment; interfperfed with 
charaGteriflic traits.and anecdotes of himfclf. In one of 
thefe, addrefled to the king, he artfully, at the inftigation 
of Colbert, endeavoured to divert the fovereign’s mind from 
the fchemes of conquef to the glory of promoting the wel- 
fare of his fubj=éts by plans of utility and beneficence. Lewis 
was gratilied by the delicate praife with which this advice 
was accompanied, and applauded the epiftles; but went 
to war with Holland. In 1674, he publifhed his «* Lutrin,”’ 
a-mock-heroic kind of compoiition, founded on: a trifling 
difpute between the treafurer and chanter of the holy chapel, 
and ranking among the firft produ@tions of this clafs. Boi- 
leau had now acquired a degree of reputation which re- 
commended him to favour and patronage at court ; and the 
king honoured him with a penfion, an exclufive privilege for 
ptinting his own works, and the office, conjointly with his 
friend Racine, of royal hiftoriographer. Jn this latter capa- 
city, neither he nor his affociate had an opportunity of appear- 
ing before the public. 
on the taking of Namur,” which is more an biftorical than 
a-poetical effort. At this time he attended frequently at 
court; and yet he maintained a freedom and franknefs of 
f{peech, more cfpecially on topics of literature, which are not 
common among courtiers. When Lewis afked his opinion 
of fome verfes which he had written, he replied; “ Nothing, 
fire, is impoffible to your majefty; you withed to. make bad 
verfes, and you have fucceeded.”” He allo took part with 
the perfecuted members of the Port-royal; and when one 
of the courtiers declared, that the king was making diligent 
fearch after the celebrated Arnauld, in order to put him in the 
Battile, Boileau obferved, “* His majefty is too fortunate; he 
will not find him:’? and when the king afked him, what was 
the reafon why the whole world was running aftera preacher, 
named Je Tourneux, a difciple of Arnauld, ** Your ma- 
jelty,”” he replied, * knows how fond people are of novelty: 
—this is a minifter who preachesthe gofpel.’? Boileau ap- 
pears, from various circumftances, to have been no great 


friend to the Jefuite, whom he offended by his * Epiftle on 
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the Love of God,” and by many free fpeeches. By royal 
favour, he was admitted unanimovfly, in 1684, into the 
French academy, with which he had made very free in his 
epigrams; and he was alfo aflociated to the new Academy 
of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, of which he appeared to 
be a fit member by his ‘ Tranflation of Longinus on the 
Sublime.” Too feience, with which he had little acquaint- 
ance, he rendered, however, important fervice by his burlefque 
“ Arret in favour of the Univerfity, againft an unknown 
perfonage called Reafon,’’ which was the means of prevent- 
ing the eftablifament of a plan of intolerance in matters of 
philofophy. His attachment to the ancients, as the true 
models of literary tafte and excellence, occafioned a contro- 
verfy between him and Perrault concerning the comparative 
merit of the ancients and moderns, which was profecuted for 
fome time by epigrams and mutual reproaches, til] at length 
the public began to be tired with their difputes, and a re- 
conciliation was effected by the good offices of their common 
friends. ‘This controverfy laid the foundation of a lafting 
enmity between Botleau and Fontenelle, who inclined to 
the party of Perrault. Boileau, however, did not maintain 
his opinion with the pedantic extravagance of the Daciers; 
but he happily exercifed his wit on the mifreprefentations of 
the noted charafers of antiquity, by the fafhionable ro- 
maaces of the time, in his dialogue entitled ‘* The Heroes 
of Romance,” compofed in the manner of Lucian. | In op- 
pefition to the abfurd opinion of father Hardouin, that moft 
of the ciaffical produétions of ancient Rome had been 
written by the monks of the 13th century, Boileau pleafantly 
remarks, ‘* I know nothing of all that; but though I am 
not very partial to the monks, I ‘hould not have been forry 
to have lived with friar Tibullus, friar Juvenal, Dom Virgil, 
Dom Cicero, and fuch kind of folk.?? After the death of 
Racine, Boileau very much retired from court; induced 
partly by his love of iiberty and independence, and partly 
by his diflike of that adulation which was expected, and for 
which the clofe of Lewis’s reign afforded more {canty mate- 
rials than its commencement. Separated in a great degree 
from fociety, he indulged that auftere and mifanthropicat dif- 
pofition, from which he was never wholly exempt. His 
converfation, however, was more mild and gentle than his 
writings; and, as he ufed to fay of himfelf, without «© nails 
or claws,”’ it was enlivened by occafional fallies of pleafantry, 
and rendered inftrnGtive by judicious opinions of authors 
and their works. He was religious without bigotry; and 
he abhorred fanaticifm and hypocrify... His circumftances 
were ealy; and his prudent economy has been charged by 
fome with degenerating into avarice. Inftances,- however, 
occur of his liberality and beneficence. At the death of 
Colbert, the penfion which he had given to the poet Cor- 
neille was {uppreffed, though he was poor, old, infirm, and 
dying. Boileau interceded with the king for the reftoration 
of it, and offered to transfer his own to Corneille, telling the 
monarch, that he fhould be afhamed to-receive his bounty 
while fuch a man was in want of it. He alfo bought, at an 
advanced price, the library of Patru, reduced in his circum- 
ftances, and left him:in the poffeffion of it till hisdeath. He 
gave to the poor all the revenues he had received for eight 
years from a banefice he had enjoyed, without. performmg 
the duties of it. To indigent men of letters his purfe was 
always open; and at’his death he bequeathed almoft all his 
pofleffions tothe poor. Upon the whole, his temper, though 
naturally auftere, was, or many occafions, kind and benevolent, 
fo that it has been faid of him,-that he was ‘ cruel only in 
verfe;”’ and his general charaCter was diflinguithed by worth 
and integrity, with fome alloys. of literary jealoufy ne in- 
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juice. He died of a dropfy in the brea in 1711, at the 
age of 75, and bequeathed the greater part of his property 
to charitable ufes. His funeral was attended by a very con- 
fiderable number of perfons of rank and literature. How 
came this man (exclaimed a woman in the ftreet) to have fo 
mauy friends? They fay he never fpoke well of any body in 
Tis life. 

Asa poetical writer, he has been denominated the “* poet 
of good fenfe,’’ correét in h's verfification, choice and pure 
in his language, juft and rational in his fentiments, always 
guided by judgment and tafte, obferving the limits of deco- 
‘rum, and never betrayed by wit or fancy into extrava- 
gancies. Few, if any writer, ever compofed fo much, with 
fo little oceafion for erafement or alteration. Voltaire, who 
often denied the equity of his decifioss in matters of criti- 
cilm, fays of him, ina letter to Helvetius; ‘ I agree with 
you that Boileau is not a fublime poet; but he executed 
admirably whatever he undertook. Heis clear, eafy, happy 
in his expreflion; he feldom mfes very high, but he never 

‘finks. Befides, the fubjeéts of which he treats are not of a 
Kind torequire great elevation. I fhall, therefore, always 
warmly recommend that kind of writing which he has fo 

“well taught, that refpe@ for language, that quick fucceffion 
of ideas, the art and facility with which he conduéts his reader 
from one fubje&t to another; and above all, his fimplicity, 
which is the trne fruit of genius.’ Boileau, was the firt 
writer who formed the national tafte of France, and by his 
tranflations and imitations gave his countrymen a true relifh 
for the epiitles and fatires of Horace, which before his time 
ufed to be much lefs efteemed than his odes. The great 
defe& of Boileau, according to D’Alembert, is want of 
fenfibility; and if enthufiam, which is incompatible with 
that coldnefs of heart that diftinguifhed his charaGer, is ef- 
{ential to a true poet, his claim to this honourable appella- 
tion mu{t be difallowed. Neverthelefs, his works may be 
juttly regarded as mafter-pieces of their kinc, and can never 
die, as long as the language in which they are written exifts. 
Having taken great pains in the compofition of them, he was 
not infenfible of their peculiar and charaéteriftic excellence; 
accordingly, in fome lines written by himfelf, and intended 
to be placed under his portrait, he makes no hefitation in 
affirming that he had united the merits of Perfius, Juvenal, 
and Horace. Boileau and Pope have been thought much to 
rvefemble one another, as to both the kind and difcriminating 
character of their writings; but, fays a very competent 
judge, ‘¢ Boileau, with a nearly equal portion of wit, has 
much more delicacy and corre€tnefs; while Pope as much 
furpafles him in force and fancy. Both abound in good 
fenfe, and each has enriched his language with nervous lines 
that have pafled into proverbial fentences.’? In another 
place the fame writer obferves, that after we have rendered 
to Boileau Defpreaux all due homage as a great poet, and 
as the legiflator of talte, his faults as a fatinift indicate an 
acrimonious and unfeeling charaGter, a high conceit of his 
own powers and confequence, and an unpardonable difregard 
of the happinefs and reputation of others. ‘ If the Englifh 
poet had as much caufticity as the French, and more peevifh 
irritability, he feems to have had a more feeling heart, and 
a nicer fenfe of juftice.’” We may remark, that perfonal 
fatire foon lofes its falt and poignancy: and that the fatires 
of Boileau, as well as the Dunciad of Pope, are lefs read now 
than any of their other works. 

Befides the works of Boileau, already mentioned, there are 
ieveral {maller pieces both in profe and verfe. Of the whole 
there have been various editions, with explanatory notes; and 
of thefe the principal are that of Geneva, 2 vols. 4to. 1716, 
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with illuftrations, by Brofette; that of the Hague, witk 
Picart’s figures and notes, 2 vols, fol. 1718, and 4vols. 12 mo. 
1722; that by Allix, with Cochin’s figures, 2 vols. gto. 17403 
and that of Durand with illuftrations, by St. Marc, 5 vols. 
8vo. 1747. 

“Boileau had feveral brothers of very fingular charaéters. 
James, a doctor of the Sorbonne, was born in 1635, ftudied 
in the univerfity of Paris, took his degree of. doGtor in 
theology in 1662, was appointed dean of Sens, and vicar of 
the archbifhop Gondoin, in 1667; and in 1694, was pre- 
fented by the king with a canonry in the holy chapel of 
Paris. He died dean of the faculty of theology in 1716. 
He 13 well known by a number of works in a peculiar 
ftyle, fome of which were not remarkable for decency ; but 
thefe he wrote in Latin, ‘left the bifops,”” he faid * fhould 
condemn them.’? Fle was not more a friend to the Jefuits 
than his brother; and he defcribed them as ‘* Men who 
lengthened the creed, and fhortened the commandments.’’ 
As. dean of the chapter of Sens, he was appointed to 
harangue the celebrated prince of Condé, when he paffed 
through the city. This great commander took particular 
pleafure on thefe occafions in difconcerting his panegyrifts; 
but the door, perceiving his intencion, counterfeited great 
confufion, and addrefled him in the following manner: 
** Your highzefs will not be furprifed, I truft, at feeing me 
tremble in your prefence at the head of a company of peace- 
ful priefts; I fhould tremble ftill more, if I was at the head 
of 30,c00 foldiers.”” He manifefted a contempt of fanaticifm, 
as well as of decorum, by his ‘* Hiftoria Flagellantium, &c.”’ 
or, an account of the extravagant, and often indecent, prac- 
tice of difcipline by flagellation, in the Chriftian church, 
It was tranflated into French; and not many years ago 
(viz. 1777, 4to. and again in 1782, Svo.) by M. de Lolme, 
into Enghth. In his treatife ‘* De antiquo jure prefbyte- 
rorum in regimine ecclefiaftico,”” he difcovers the greateft 
freedom of fentiment, endeavouring to fhew, that in the 
primitive times the prieits participated with the bifhops in 
the goverment of the church. He was alfo the author of 
feveral other publications, difplaying much curious learning 
and a fatirical turn, which are now configned to oblivion. 

Gilles, the eldeft brother of Boileau Defpreaux, was 
born in 1631, and had a place in the king’s houfhold. He 
was a man of wit and learning, and publifhed a tranflation of 
Arrian’s Epi€tetus, with a life of the philofopher, Paris, 
1655, 8vo. He alfo publifhed a tranflation of Diogenes 
Laertius, in 2 vols. 12mo. 1665; and two differtations 
againft Menage and Coftar. His ‘* Pofthumous Works” 
were publifhed in 1670. He alfo wrote verfes, nm no high 
eftimation; and his poetical pretenfions excited a jealoufy of 
his brother’s rifing fame, which produced an open variance 
between them. He was a member of the French academy ; 
and died in 1669. Gen. Dia. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. D’Alem- 
bert’s Hift. des Membres de l’Acad. France. 1787, and 
Eloges, &c. 1779,—tranflated by Aikin in 2 vols. 8vo. 1799. 

BOILED, or Boyrep /iks, thofe which have been put, 
while in the balls, into hot water, to make them wind the 
better. 

In which fenfe boiled filk ftands oppofed to raw. 

BOILER, or Boyer, a large copper velflel, wherein 
things are expofed over the fire to be boiled. 

The boiler, in the alum-works, is a veflel, in which the 
liquor is evaporated to a confiftence, and is made of lead. 
The general fize is about eight feet {quare, and they contain 
about twelve tons each. 

They make them in this manner: firft, they lay long 
pieces of caft-iron, twelve inches fquare, as long as the 

breadth 
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breadth of the boiler, and at about twelve inches diftance 
from one another. Thefe are placed twenty-four inches 
above the furface of the fire. On thefe mafly bars of iron 
they lay, crofs-wife, the common fiat bars of iron, as clofe 
as they can lie together, and then make up the fides with 
brick-work. In the middle of the bottom of this boiler is 
laid a trough of lead. wherein they put at firft about a hun- 
dred pound weight of the rock. They ufe Newcattle coals 
in the boiling ; and if they find the liquor not ftrong 
enough, they add more of the rock at times, as it boils. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 142. 

The boiler for making colours, &c. mult be made of pew- 
ter; becaufe iron and copper will be corroded by the faline 
fubftances ufed in the manufacture of them. : 

Count Rumford (fee his Effays, vol. i. p. 220.) recom- 
mends double bottoms to boilers, and alfo to faucepans and 
kettles of all kinds, ufed for culinary purpofes ; which con- 
trivance, he fays, will, in all cafes, moft effeGtually prevent 
what is called by the cooks, ‘* burning-to.”? The heat is 
fo much obftructed in its paflage through the thin fheet of 
air which, notwithftanding all the care that is taken to 
bring the two bottoms into aGual contaét, will ftill remain 
between them, that the fecond has time to give its heat as 
faft as it receives it to the fluid in the boiler; and confe- 
quently it never acquires a degree of heat fufficient for burn- 
ing any thing that may be uponit. He fuggefts that it 
will probably be beft to double copper faucepans. and {mall 
kettles throughout: and as. this may and ought to be done 
with a very thin fheet of metal, it would not coft much, even 
if the lining were to be made of filver. When the two 
fheets of metal that form the double bottoms of boilers are 
made to touch each other throughout, by hammering them 
together, after the falfe bottom has been fixed in its place, 
they may be tacked together, by a few {mall rivets placed 
here and there, at confiderable diftances from each other ; 
and when this is done, the boiler may be tinned. In this 
operation, if proper care be taken, the edge of the falfe 
bottom may be foldered by the tin to the fides of the boiler, 
and thus the water or other liquids, put into the boiler, will 
be prevented from getting between the two bottoms. The 
Count adds, that this invention of double bottoms might 
be ufed with great fuccefs by diltillers, to prevent their li- 

uor, when it is thick, from burning to the bottom of their 
ftills. (See Stitz.) Having found in the courfe of his 
experiments, (See Phil. Tranf. 1792. Part 1.) that con- 
fined air is the bett barrier that can be oppofed to heat for 
the purpofe of confining it, he propofed to confine the heat 
in the boilers of his conftru€tion, and to prevent its 
efcape into the atmofphere, by means of double covers. 
"Thefe covers were made of tin, or rather of thin iron plates 
tinned, in the form of a hollow-cone ; the height of the cone 
being equal to about one-third of its diameter ; and thus the 
air which it contained was entirely fhut up, the bottom of 
the cone being clofed by a circular plate or thin fheet of 
tinned iron. The bottom of the cone was accurately fitted 
to the top of the boiler, which it completely clofed by means 
ofa rim about two inches wide, which entered the boiler ; 
which rim was foldered to the flat fheet of tinned iron that 
formed the bottom of the cover. The fteam, generated by 
the boiling liquid, was carried off by a tube about half an 
inch in diameter, which paffed through the hollow conical 
cover, and which was attached to the cover, both above and 
below, with folder, in fuch a manner that the air with which 
the hollow cone was filled remained completely confined, and 
cut off from all communication with the external air of the 
atmofphere, a3 well as with the fteam it generated in the 
boiler, For his various contrivances in the moft advans 
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tageous contruction of boilers for the feving of fuel, and for 
producing the defired effet, we refer to his Effays, yol. il. 
p. 18, &e. 

BOILERY, or Boirary, in the Salt Works, denotes a- 
falt-houfe, pit, or other place, where falt is made. 

BOILING or Meat, in Cookery, is the expofing of 
meat to the heat of boiling water, while it is immerfed in it 
for acertain time. By this joint application of heat and 
moifture, the texture is rendered more tender and more fo- 
luble in the flomach ; and it is only in this way, that the 
firmer parts, as the tendinous, ligamentous, and membranous 
parts can be duly foftened, and their gelatinous fubftance 
duly extracted. A moderate boiling renders the texture of 
animal flefh more tender, without much diminution of its 
nutritious quality ; but if the boiling is extended to extract 
every thing foluble, the fubftance remaining becomes lefs 
foluble in the ftomach, and at the fame time much lefs nu- 
tritious. But as boiling extraéts in the firlt place the more 
foluble, and therefore the faline parts; fo the remainder, 
after boiling, is in proportion to the continuance of the 
operation lefs alkalefcent, and lefs heating to the fyftem.- 

Boiling is commonly praétifed in open veffelsy or in veflels 
not clofely covered ; but it may be performed in digefters, 
or veffels accurately and tightly clofed; and in fuch veflels 
the effeéts are very different from thofe that take place in 
open veffels. As we can hardly employ any other degree 
of heat than that of boiling water, the water in the digefter 
is never made to boil, fo there is no exhalation of volatile 
parts; and, although the folution is made with great fuc- 
cefs, and may be to any degree required, yet if it be not 
carried very far, the meat may be rendered very tender, 
while it ftill retains its moft fapid parts; and this kind of 
cookery will always give the molt defirable ftate of boiled 
meat. Boiling, in the ordinary way, is different, according 
to the proportion of water that is applied. If a fmall quan- 
tity be applied, and the heat in a moderate degree is conti- 
nued for a jong time, this is called ‘ ftewing,”” and has the 
effe&t of rendering the texture more tender, without ex- 
tracting much of the foluble parts; and of courfe it leaves 
the meat more fapid, and f{ufliciently nourifhing. Cullen’s 
Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 400, &c. 

Boiinc, ebullition, in Phy/fics, is the internal commo- 
tion excited in a mafs of water or other:liquefied fub{tance, 
by the fucceffive converfion of the lower portions of the 
fluid into vapour, and their violent effort under this expan- 
five and elaftic form to make their efcape. It is ufually, 
though not neceflarily, produced by the application of beat. 
The circumftances which precede or accompany the pheno- 
menon of boiling, are beft obferved in athin tranfparent flaflc 
nearly filled with water, and fufpended over a lamp or a 
charcoal fre. Numerous minute globulesare feen collecting 
from all points towards the fides and rifing ina {tream to the 
furface 5. occafioned evidently by the difcharge of air, which 
is-always in fome proportion combined with water. As the 
heat increafes, the liquid particles near the bottom of the 
flafk fuddenly burft into fteam, and fhoot upwards; but in 
afcending through the colder mafs, they again collapfe, ftop” 
their progrefs, and feem loft. Such alternate expanfions 
and contraCtions,‘by throwing the fluidinto a gentle tremor, 
frequently caufes a peculiar fort of finging noife, which is 
rightly fuppofed to betoken the approach of aétual boiling. 
This finging is more likely to happen in the cafe where heat, 
is applied partially ; for inftance, if a tea-kettle be placed at 
the fide of the fire, fince the heat is then more flowly. and 
unequally diffufed through the body of the water. But after 
the whole contents being fully penetrated, are warmed up’ 
to the requifite degree of intenfity, the feam, as faft as it 13 

formed, 
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fsitned, afcenda continually and efeapes unimpaired through 
the fluid. which it, cherefore, heaves with violent agitation. 

The fame appearance almoft is produced by removing or 
even diminfhing the atmofpheric preffure. Thus, if a tum- 
bler holding warm watér be introduced under the receiver 
of an air-pump, as the exhauttion proceeds, or the incumbent 
weight is gradually withdrawn, the latent portion of air is 
difcharged in a rapid flow of expanded bubbles. But this 
procefs, at fome certain point of rarcfadtion, is fucceeded 
by the vehement commotion which cont{titutes boiling ; and 
the water, afluming its invilible form, fills the imperfect void 
with vapour, which betrays its exiftence by condenling 
againit the fides of the receiver in copiousdew. Nor is heat 
positively neceflary towards vaporization, for it only con{pires 
in accomplifhing that eff-¢t, and fupplies the want or the 
imperfection of our means of producing exhauttion. By 
help of an air-pump of the beit conttruction, the coldett 
water may be made to boil, nay, ice itfelf could be changed 
into invilible fteam, Hence the utter impofhbility of ever 
obtaining a perfect vacuum, becavfe the reftraining influence 
of preffure being entirely removed, the liquid matter un- 
-avoidably prefented would always diffufea thin vapour. 

The oppofite influence of heat and preffure on the con- 
ftitution of fluids is well exhibited by a very fimple yet 
firiking experiment. ‘Take a large thin phial, and having 
warmed it gradually to avoid the rifk of cracking the g'als, 
fill it completely with boiling water, cork it tight, and ex- 
-pofe it to-a current of cold air. As the water cools, it 
neceffarily contraéts its volume, and leaving an imperfect va- 
cuity below the neck of the phial, it hence becomes to a 
confi ble degree relieved from the load of atmofpheric 
preflure. It therefore foon begins again to boil, nay, it 
will boil more brifkly the fafter it cools; and this fingular 
appearance, fo contrary to our ufual notions, may continue 
perhaps for the fpace of half an hour, till the water has 
grown ascold almott as the temperature of the human body. 
*On the fame principle depends the conttruction of what is 
-called the pul/e gla/s: this confifts of two balls conneéted by 
a pretty long tube; one of thefe balls is filled with coloured 
water or f{pirits of wine, which having been made to boil and 
expel the air by its vapour, at the fame inftant the point 
projeGting from the other ball is hermetically fealed. As 
that vapour condenfes with cold, it will leave the included 
liquid then in a fort of vacuum, and the heat ef the hand is 
then fufficient to caufe it to boil and to flow from one ball 
“into the other. 

If a veilel containing water be placed over a fteady fire, 
the water will grow continually hotter till it reaches the 
limit of boiling, after which the regular acceffions of heat 
are wholly {pent in converting it into fteam. The water 


therefore remains at the fame pitch of temperature, how-. 


ever fiercely it boils: The only difference is that, with a 
ftrong fire, it fooner comes to boil, and more quickly boils 
away. Hence the reafon why a veffel full of water, and 

lunged into the centre of a larger one, which is likewife 
filled with that fluid, barely acquires the boiling heat, but 
will never a€tually boil. 

The fo:mation of fteam occafions a prodigious confump- 
tion of heat; for if the time be noted in which water, by 
the adiion of a {trong fire, is raifed from the limit of freezing 
to that of boiling, it will be found to require more than five 
times longer a {pace to boil entirely away. Thus, a portion 
of heat correfponding to above goo degrees by Fahrenheit’s 
-feale, is always confumed in the a& of boiling, or rather it 
-is transferred and enters into the compofition of fteam, 
:the gafeous produ@t. This abforbed heat is as conftantly 
evolved when fteam condenfes and returns to its liquid form. 
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Hencein diftillation a very large refrigeratory is required for 
condentfing a comparatively {mail quantity of 2queous or 
{pirituous vapour, Hence too the explication of the fa- 
miliar remark that fteam realddlinees creelly than boihoz 
water. 

The heat of boilirg water, being fubie& to the influence 
of the atmofpheric preflure, is thus not abfolotely fixed. 
It varies with the variation of the barometer, and decreafes 
as the mercury defcends. The extent of«this fluQuation 
may in our changeable climate amount to five degrees by 
Fahrenheit’s {cale, the fucceffive difference of a degree-cor- 
refponding nearly to each twentieth part of the remaining 
incumbent weight. -On the tops of lofty mountains water 
will boil much fooner than m the plains below. This curt- 
ous fa&t has been noticed by feveral travellers, and was par- 
ticularly obferved by Sauilure on the fummit of Mont Blanc. 
A full greater variation would be experienced on the peak 
of Chimboraco, the ‘higheft point of the Andes, where 
water would boil with a heat fearcely fuperior to that which 
is commonly affigned for the boiling of {pirits of wine. 

It 1s therefore evident that, under an augmented preflure, 
all liquids will more flowly reach the crifis of ebullition and 
will then have acquireda more intenfe heat, ‘Thus water 
may be heated up many degrees above the mean point of 
boiling, ifit be fubje&ted to the aGtion either of condenfed 
air or of confined fleam: Such is the principle of Papin’s 
Digefter.; which, being nearly filled with water, is fhut per- 
feétly clofe, and fet on a good fire. As the fteam fo formed is 
prevented from efcaping, it neceffarily concentrates, and ex 
erting accumulated energy, it by its prodigious compreffion 
enables the water continualiy to receive additional! heat. 
Nor would this progrefs at all ftop, till the elailicity of the 
imprifoned vapour comes to furmount every obftacle, and 
burfts the veffel with terrible explofion. Accidents of that 
fort are extremely dangerous, and the experiment has confee 
quently never been puthed to its utmoft praéticable limits, 
When the fra€ture takes place, not only the confined fteam 
is liberated, but the preffure being now removed, the excefs 
of heat inftantaneoufly converts a part or the whole of the 
water likewife. into fteam, which augments the general 
effect. This we may perceive in the burfting of a glafs 
cracker; for the little bafe is fhivered into atoms, and the 
water which it contained is entirely difperfed, beating down 
flat the wick of the candle by the violence of the fudden ex 
pantive blaf. 

Hence the boiling heat of a deep cauldron is always rather 
greater than that of a fhallow pan. This excels we might 
eftimate at nearly one degree of Fahrenheit, for each foot of 
depth. The heat of ebullition muft alfo mfe fomewhat 
higher, if the fteam be not allowed to efcape as fait as it is 
generated; for which reafon there may bea flight difference 
of energy between rapid and flow boiling. Hence by the 
combined operation of both thefe caufes, water deeply lodged 
in the bowels of the earth, or concealed under the dark bed 
of the ocean, is capable of acquiring the mott intenfe heat 
from the ation of fubterranean fires; a principle of which 
Dr. Hutton has ingenioufly availed himfelf in framing his 
Theory of the Earth. 

But the polition of the boiling point is likewife modified 
by the influence of chemical attra¢tion. ‘Thus fugar, com- 
mon falt, and other faline fubftances, have all of them a 
tendency to fix water and retard the crifis of its converfion 
into elaitic vapour. Strong brine will not boil until it ia 
heated up feveral degrees above the ordinary limit. Hence 
a veffel containing frefh water, and immerfed in another 
which is filled with brine, will gently boil, while the fure 
rounding fluid only fimmers. On the other hand, the addi- 
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‘Gion of alcohol renders water more volatile. In the diftil- 
Jation of fpirits, the fermented liquor in the copper boils 
‘ahvays at a lower temperature, or at fome intermediate point 
between the ebullition of water and that ofalcohol. The 
{pirituous fumes which rife carry along with them a portion 
Sof evaporated ‘water. “Hence the neceffity of rectification, 
‘or repeated ‘diftillations, to procure alcohol in its purett ftate; 
for the boiling heat is lowered, and confequeiitly the pro- 
portion of aqueous admixture is diminifhed, at each fuccef- 
tive procefs. et Dicester, Esutrition, Fire, Fruip, 
Heart, Pressure, STEAM, VAPOUR. 

Boriine of filk with foap, is the firft preparation in order 
to dyeing it. Thread is alfo doled ina ftrong xivium of 
afhes, to prepare it for dyeing. : 

Boiling is alfo a part of the procefs for bleaching warp 
finen. 

Borxine to death, caldariis decoquere,in the Middle Age, 
a kind of punifhment inflicted on falfe coiners, thieves, and 
fome other criminals. : 

This punifhment was infli@ed on thofe who were guilty 
of murder by poifon, 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 19. but this act 
was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. cap. £2. 

Boitrne is alfo a method of trying oraffaying the good- 
nefs or falfenefs of a colour of adye, by boiling the ftuff in 
water with certain drugs, diiferent according to the kind or 
gyality of the colour, to try whether orno it will difcharge, 
and give a tinGure to the water. 

With this intention, red crimfon filks are boiled with alum, 
and f{ecarlets with foap, in quantity equal to the weight of 
the filk. 

Boiwine waters, in Natural Hiffory. 
Water. 

‘BOINITZ, in Geography, a town of Hungary, eleven 
smiles W.N. W. of Kremnitz. 

BOJOBI, in Zoslogy, the Brafilian name of the Lin- 
nezan dea caniua. 

BOIODURUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Vin- 
delicia, fituate on the Danube, according to Ptolemy ; the 
Ttinerary of Antonine places it on the route from Ovilabis 
to Augufta Vindvlicium, between Stanacum and Quin- 
tiane. 

BOIOHEMUM, or Bormum, the country of the 
Boii, anfwering to the prefent Bohemia, which fee. Onthe 
fouth of it lay the “ Gabreta Sylva,” and to the fouth, 
avcit, and north, the “¢ Hercynii montes.’? ‘The interior of 
it was penetrated with difficulty, and was little known. 

BOJOWKA, in Gesgraphy, a town of Poland, in the 
‘palatinate of Braclaw, forty-cight miles eait of Braclaw. 

BOIQUIRA, in Zoology, a name by which the natives, 
in fome parts of America, call the rattle jnake. Suppofed 
to be the Crotalus horridus, of Naturalitts. 

BOIREL, Anrtuoxy, in Biography, born at Argentan, 
in Normandy, about the year 1625, applied himfelf to the 
prattice of furgery, in which he acquired confiderable repu- 
tation. In 1677 he publifhed “ Traité de plaies de téte,” 
vo. extracted principally from the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and of Ambrofe Paré, which he appears to have 
dtudied diligently. He has added fome improvements to 
their practice. 

Nicholas Boirel his brother, phyfician at Argentan, pub- 
lifhed, mt 1702, “ Nouvelles obfervations fur les maladies 
veneriennes,”? 12mo. Paris, which was reprinted 1711, but 
contains little new on the fubject. Haller Bib. Eloy. Dic. 
Hitt. 

BOIS, Carninar pu. See Dusors. 

Bors, Ger arp pu, a member of the congregation of the 
‘Oratory, and a Latin profeffor in it, was born at Orleans, 
jn 1620. Having fucceeded father Le Comte, in his place 
of librarian to St. Henoré, and having poflefflion pf his pa- 

Vor. IV. 
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pers, he finifhed for the prefs his eighth and laft volume of the 
“Ecclefiaftical Annals of France,” which was printed in 16833 
and in confequence of ithe obtained a penfion from the French 
clergy. He afterwards undertook to write the hiftory of the 
Parifian church; and,in 1690,publifhedthe firft volume in folio. 
The fecond, which he-did notlive to finifh, appeared after his 
death, which happened in 1696, ‘This work is written in pure 
elegant Latin,and contains a variety of interefting facts relat- 
ing to civil as well as ecciefiaftical hiftory. Nouv. Diét. Hilt. 
Bers, Boys, or Boyse, Joux, an eminent divine, and 
one of the tranflators of the bible in the reign of James 1. 
was born at Nettleflead in Suffolk, in 1560, and made fuch 
early proficiency under the inftru€tions of his father, that at 
the age of five years he read_ the bible in Hebrew, and at 
fix, wrote that language ina fair and elegant chara¢ter. 
At the age of 14 he was admitted into St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and by his great ficill in the Greek language ob- 
tained a {cholarfhip before he had been half a year at col- 
lege, and afterwards a fellowfhip. Declining the profeffion 
of phyfic, for which he was intended, he devoted himfelf ta 
the ftudy of divinity, and was ordained in 1583. He of- 
ficiated for ro years in his college as’ principal Greek lec- 
turer; and as an inftance of his affiduous application, and 
of the early hours of ftudy at that period, it is mentioned, 
that he voluntarily read a Greek leCture at four in the morn- 
ing, which was attended by moft of the fellows. On the 
death of his father he fucceeded him in the reétory of Wett- 
Stowe, near Bury, in Suffolk ; but in 1596, he married the 
daughter of Mr. Holt, rector of Boxworth, in Cambridge- 
fhire, and having before refigned Weit-Stowe, took poflef- 
fion of this living. . In this fituation the neglect of domeftic 
economy involved him fo much in debt, that he was under 
a neceflity of felling his choice colleGtion of books. A fter- 
wards, however, he retrieved his affairs by keeping a board- 
ing-fchool ; and was appointed one of the Cambridge tranf- 
lators of the bible. (See Braise.) The part that fell to the lot 
of that clafs of divines, with whom he was conneGted, was the 
Apocrypha; and this he completed in four years, without 
deriving any advantage from it befides his commons. He was 
afterwards appointed one of the fix delegates who met et 
Stationers’-hall in London, for the purpofe of revifiny the 
tranflation, and who were employed for nine months in this 
bufinefs, with an allowaiice from the Stationers’ company of 
3os.a-week each. Fortheaffiltance which he eave to fir Henry 
Saville, in the publication of St. Chryfoftom’s works, to which 
he devoted the labour of many years, he received the very 
inadequate recompence of a fingle copy of the work. How- 
ever, {uch was his reputation, that he obtained, without foli- 
citation, from Dr. Andrews, bifhop of Ely, a prebend in his 
cathedral, in 1615; and he was thus enabled to fpend the 
laft 28 years of his life in tranquil retirement. Although he 
was always a hard fudent,he publithed nothing; batleft be- 
hindhim many MSS. particularlyacommentary on the greateft 
part ofthe N.T. “A work of which few coptes were printed, 
and, therefore, little known, appeared after his death, un- 
der the following title “ Johannis Boifii vetcris Interpretis 
cum Beza aliifque recentioribus collatio in I'V. Evangeliis, 
et Ais Apoltolorum,”’ London, 1655, 8vo. He futtained 
the character of an excellent Latin writer, a profound {cho- 
lar, a loyal fubjeét, a ftriét churchman, and a plain prac- 
tical preacher. It was his practice to attend the public fer- 
vice of the church twice, if not thrice a day ; and his charity 
was as extenfive as his devotion was regular and conftant. 
Although he devoted eight hours a day to fludy even in his 
old age, he preferved his health by the exercife of walking, 
to which he had accuftomed himfelf from his youth, by con- 
fining himfelf to two meals a day, dinner and fupper, by 
-{itting or walking an hour after dinfies before he went into 
hia ftudy, by occafional fafting, fometimes twice in a week, 
4X aud 
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and fometimes once in three weeks, and by not ftudying 
after fupper, particularly towards the clofe of lite, but di- 
verting himfelf with cheerful converfation for two hours 
among his friends. Whenhe was a young itndent at Cam- 
bridge, he received from the learned Dr. Whitaker thefe 
three rules for avoiding thofe diftempers which ufually at- 
tend a fedentary life, to which ke adhered with equal con- 
ftancy and fuccefs. The firlt was to ftudy always itanding ; 
the fecond never to ftudy in a window ; and the third never 
to go to bed with his feet cold. Accordingly he attained 
the age of 84 years, and died in 1643. Biog. Brit. 

Bors, Du, Lake, in Geography, liesin North America, 
to the north-weft of lake Superior, and receives the river 
de Ta Pluie, in N. lat. 49°. It was formerly famous for the 
richnefs of its banks and waters, which abounded with all 
the neceflaries of a favage life. The French had formerly 
feveral fettlements in and about it ; but it has fince declined, 
though it is now recovering its priftine fate. ‘The few In- 
dians who inhabit it might live very comfortably, if they 
were not fo immoderately fond of f{pirituous liquors. ‘This 
lake is rendered remarkable by its having been named on 
the part ef the Americans, as the fpot from which a line of 
boundary between them and Britifh America was to run 
weit till it ftruck the Mifliffippi, which, however, as Mr, 
Mackenzie obferves, can never happen, becaufe the N. W. 
part of the lake du Bois is in N. lat. 49° 37'. and W. long. 
94° 31'..and the northernmoft branch of the fource of the 
Miffiffippi is in N. lat. 47° 38! and W.long.g5°6!.afcertained 
by Mr. Thomfon, altronomer to the North-weft company, 
who was fent exprefsly for that purpofe in the fpring of 
1793. He, ia the fame year, determined the northern bend 
ofthe Miffifoury to be in N. lat. 47° 32!. and W. long. 
ror 25'. and according to the Indian accounts, it runs to the 
fouth of weft, fo that if the Miffifoury were even to be con- 
fidered as the Miffifippi, no weltern line could ftrike it. It 
docs not appear, fays Mackenzie, to be clearly. determined 
what courfe the line is to take, or from what part of lake 
Superior it ftrikes through the country to the lake du Bois; 
if it were to follow the principal waters to their fource, it 
ought. to keep through lake Superior to the river St. 
Leuis, and follow that river to its fource; clofe to which 
is the fource of the waters falling into the river of lake la 
Pluie, which isa common route of the Indians to the lake 
du Bois; the St. Louis paffes within a fhort diftance of a 
branch of the Miffiflippi, where it becomes navigable for 
canoes; and if the navigation of the Mifliffippi is confidered 
as of any confequence by this country, from that part of the 
globe, {uch is the neareft way to get at it. The lake du 
Bois is nearly round, and the canoe courfe lies through the 
centre of it, among a clutter of iflands, {ome of which are fo 
extenfive that they may be taken for the main land. The 
reduced courfe would be nearly north and fouth. But, ac- 

- cording to the navigating courfe, the diftance is 75 miles, 
though in a direét line it would not be fo long. At about 
two-thirds of it there is a {mall carrying place where the 
‘water is low. The carrying place. out of the lake is on an 
ifland, and named Portage du Rat, in N. lat. 49° 37'. and 
W. leng. 94° 25'. and is about 50 paces long. The lake 
difcharges itfelf at both eads of this ifland, and forms the 
river Winipic, which fee. Mackenzie’s voyage, &c. through 
the Continent of North America. Introd. p. 59. 

Bots-belle, or Henrichemont, a {mall fovereignty of France 
before the revolution, fituate in Berry, between Bourges 
and Sancerre, about 10 leagues in circuit, containing about 
6300 inhabitants; its principal towns are Bois-belle and 
Henrichemont, which fee. 

Bois-belle, a town of France, in the department of the 
Cher, 15 miles N. E. of Bourges. .. . 

Bois Blane ifland, iituated in Upper Canada, lies in the 
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ftrait between lake Erie and lake St. Clair, containing frotay 
150 to 200 acres of good land, covered with wood; the 
common channel, which is narrow, lies between it aud the 
ealt fhore, and forms the beft harbour in this country.. This 
ifland commands the Detroit river from lake Eric. A wider 
fhip-channel, though lefs frequented, lies on the weft of 
the ifland. 

Bots-commun, a town of France, and principal place ofa 
diftrict in the department of the Loiret, containing about 
160) inhabitants; 7 leagues N. E. of Orleans, and 5.W. 
of Montargis. ; 

Bois, Glacier des, one of the lower Glaciers of the Al- 
pine mountains adjoining to Mont Blanc, and the valley of 
Chamouny in Swiflerland, from the thawed ice of which 
flows the river Arveron. This glacieris more than 15 miles 
long, and above three inits greateft breadth. The general 
thicknefs of the ice was found by M. Sauffure to be from 
80 to 100 feet. 

Bors-le-duc, or the Duke’s wood, acity of Dutch Brabant, 
feated on the river Dommel, where it receives the waters of 
the Aa; fo called from its fituation in a woody country, to 
which the dukes of Brabant were accuftomed to refort for the 
purpofe of hunting. The woods were cut down by order of 
Godirey III. duke of Brabant; and he laid the foundation of 
a city in 1184, which was finifhed in 1196, by his fon duke 
Henry I. and much enlarged in 1352, 1453, and 1559. 
The city is encompafled by the Dommel and Aa, by the 
waters of which it may be eafily inundated; and it is fome- 
times inacceflible except by boats. The principal forts that 
defend it are thofe of Crevecceur, near the Meufe; another 
called Ifabella; anda {mall fort called St. Antoine, towards 
Brabant. It has alfo a caflle, built by order of the States 
General, in the 17th century, as acheck on the Roman ca- 
tholics then more numerous than the reformed. It has four 
gates ; and its walls are flanked with baftions ; the approach 
ta it by land is on caufeways, and by water at three gates 
or avenues. ‘The cathedral, erected in 1366, and dedicated 
to St. John the Evangelift, is one of the moft beautitul 
ftru&tures in the Low Countries. Its wooden tower which 
was very lofty and fupported by four ftone pillars, was de- 
ftroyed by lightning in 1584. It has had feveral other 
churches and monafteries. ‘This city fuffered very much in 
the 16th century, during the religious wars ; but at length 
the Dutch made themfelves mafters of it in 1629. Pope 
Paul IV. founded a bifhopric at Bois-le-duc in 1559, having 
jurifdiction over ten cities and 189 villages; the chief re- 
venue of which arofe from the abbey of Tongerlo. The dif- 
trict of Bois-le-duc, called «* Mayerey,” is fituated between 
Holland and Guelderland, having Holland to the N., Upper 
Guelderland and the duchy of Cleves to the E., the quarter 
of Antwerp to the W., and the bifhopric of Liege to the S. 
It is divided into five fmall diltricts, and comprehends 102 
villages, and three cities, Bois-le-duc, Helmont, and Eynd- 
hoven. On the 14th of September 1794, an engagement 
took place near this town between the Britifh army and the 
French, in which the latter were victorious; and on the gth 
of Oétober, in the fame year, the town was taken by the 
French. It is 18 miles E.N. E. of Breda, and 42 S.S.E. 
of Amfterdam. N. lat. 51° 42'. E. long. 4° 59'. 

Bors, St. Marie, le, atown of France, in the department 
of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of acanton, in the 
diftrit of Charolles, 7 miles S. E. of Charolles. 

Bots d’Oigni, a town of France, in the department of the- 
Rhone, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Ville- 
franche, 44 leagues N. W. of Lyons. The place contains 
goo, and the canton 13,501 inhabitants; the territory com- 
prehends 192% kiliometres, and 18 communes. 

BOISEAU, in Commerce, a meafure of two bufhels.and: 
half of a_peck at Bourdeaux in France. 

BOISMONT, 
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BOISMONT, Nicuoias THEiner BE, in Biography, 
abbot of Greftain, preacher in ordimary to the king, do€tor 
in theology, and meniber of the French academy, was born 
in 1715, and obtained great reputaticn for eloquence, parti- 
gularly in the compofition of- funeral orations. His princi- 
pal worksare, a panegyric of St. Lewis, and funeral ora- 
tions on the Dauphin, on the queen of Lewis XV. and on 
that king himfelf. - Thefe pieces are diftinguifhed by great 
fertility of ideas, a rapid and animated ftyle, lively and noble 
imagery, ard philofophical reflection. - On fterile fubje&s, 
the orator exercifes tco much art in decoration, and is too 
fond of antithefes. He is reckoned, however, the moit 
eloquent of French orators in this department, and M. 
D’ Alembert has alluded to him in a ftrain of high applaufe 
in his eulogy of Flechier. Nouv..Dict. Hitt. 

BOISROBERT, Francis re Meret pe, aman of 
wit and pleafantry, much favoured by cardinal Richelieu, 
was born at'Caen in 1592, and contributed much to the 
eftablifhment of the French academy, of which he was a 
member. He wrote poems, comedies, tragedies, tales, let- 
ters, romances, &c. which fucceeded for a time, but are now 
almoft forgotten. He was the amufing companion of Riche- 
lieu, and gained by his buffooneries the abbacy of Chattillon- 
fur-Seine, ‘though his habits were far from being clerical. 
He was generous ‘and beneficent, and took pleafure in ferving 
men of letters. He dicd'in 1661. Nouv. Di@. Hitt. 

~BOISSARD, Joun James, an eminent antiguary, was 
born at Befancon in 1528, and travelled for the purpofe of 
colle&ting antiquities, into Italy, the ifles of Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, and Zante, and the Morea. After his return home, 
he was made governor to the fons of the baron de Clervaut, 
and travelied with them into France, Germany, and Italy. 
Having loft a great part of his valuable collection at Mont- 
belliard, when the Lorrainers ravaged Franche Comté, he 
took pains in repairing his lofs, and publithed his great 
work, much valued by antiquaries, and now {carce, entitled 
«* De Romanz urbis topographia et antiquitate,”” in 4 vols. 
fol. 1597—1602, enriched with many engravings by Theo- 
dore de Bry, and his fons. He alfo publifhed a work, en- 
titled “Theatrum vite humane,” 1597—1599, 4to. con- 
fifting of the lives of 198 illuftrious perfons with their por- 
traits. His “ Book of Emblems” was publifhed, with 
figures, by Theodore de Bry, in 1593, 4to. His Latin 
verfes were inferted by Gruter, in the “ Deliciz Poetarum 
Gallorum ;”” and after his death was printed his work * De 
Divinatione et magicis preftigiis,” fol. He finally fettled at 
Metz, and died there in 1602. Gen. Dict. Nouv. Dié. 
Hitt. 

BOISSEAUX, in Geography, atown of France, inthe 
department of the Loiret; 4 leagues N. of Neuville. 

BOISSEZON ad’ Aumontel, atown of France, in the 
department of the Tarn, and chief place of a cantonin the 
diftriG& of Caftres, 24 leagues E.S.E. of Caflres. 

BOISSIERE, La, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Montdidier, 2 leagues E.N.E. of Montdidier. 

BOISSIEU, Bartrrotomew, Camitivus’ pe, fon of 
a phyfician at Lyons, was born in the year 1734. His 
fether dying when he was only fix years of age, his mother 
is faid to haye taken on herfelf the care of his’ education, 
antil he was fufficiently advanced to be fit to be fent to 
Montpellier. Paffing through the ufual ftaces, in 1756 lie 
was admitted doétor in medicine, and went thence to Paris, 
where he continued his ftudies for twelve months longer. 
He ‘here became acquainted with Sauvages, with whom he 
afterwards kept up an epiftolary correfpondence. He now 
returned to Joyons, and was admitted of the college of 
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phyficians, and attained to confiderable pra@tice. His ca- 
reer was however fhort, for he died in 1770, aged only 36 
years. He was author of two differtztions, the one ou the 
power of antifeptic medicines, the other containing a com- 
parativé view of the cordial or heating, and the cooling: or 
antiphlogiftic, mode of treating fevers, and gives the pre- 
ference tothe latter. He received for each of them a medal 
from the academy at Dijon. They were publithed in the 
years'1770, and 1772. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 

BOISSY, Lovis’pe, a dramatic writer of France, was 
bornat Vie, in Auvergne, in 1694, ard. though originally 
deftined for the church, induiged his more prevalent inch-: 
nation tothe theatre. — His firft performance was a tragedy, 
which failed of fuccefs: but he was more ‘profperous’ in 
comedy. Fis beft pieces are «* L’ Impatient,” «© Le Fran- 
coisa Londres,’’? * Les Dehors Trompeurs,” ‘Iie Babil: 
land ?7=66 Tia Surprife de la Haine,” « Le Compte de Nenil-’ 
h,” and «La Piece fans Titre.” Boifly’s diftinguifhing 
merit confifted in availing himfelf of the ridicule of the day. 
His verfes are often ingenious, but his plots are defeCtive. 
He became a member of the French academy in 1791 : and 
had the honour of reviving the credit of a periodical pub- 
lication, called the French Mercury: He died in 1758, 
His dramatic works have been collected in'g volumes, $vo. 
Nouv. Di@. Hitt. < 

Boissy, St. Leger, in Geography, a town of France, is 
the department of the Seine-el-Oife, acd principal place of 
a canton, in the diftrict of Corbeil ; the place’ contains 470, 


‘and the canton 14,224 inhabitants; the territory compre- 


hends 177% kiliometres, and 26 communes. 

BOISZKY, a cown of Poland, in the palatinate of Bielik, 
12 miles S.W. of Bieliix. 

BOITIAPO, in Zoology, a fort of ferpent that inhabits 
Brafil,and is called by the Portuguefe codra de cipo. This 
isan ambiguous fpecies. It is defertbed as being feven or 
eight feet long, as thick asa man’s arm, round, and point- 
ed towards the tail, like a fhoemaker’s awl. The body 
covered with fine fub-triangular feales, the colour olive aad 
yellowifh. It lives on frogs, and muft be of the poifonous! 
kinds, fince its bite is reprefented dangerous. ; 

BOLITMANZDORE, or Boespory, in Geography, a 
town of Silefia, in the principality of Neyfz, 5 miles N.N.E. 
of Neyfz. 

BOiTZENBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and Ucker Marck of Brandenburg, 8 
miles 5. W. of Prenzlow. F 

Borrzensurc, or BorzenpurG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Mecklenburg, 
at the conflux of the Boitze and the Elbe. It was furrounded 
with walls in the r4th century ; at this town, veffels 
that pafs the river pay a toll, producing annually 40,009 
dollars, of which the duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz is en- 
titled to 9000 ; 3 leagues E. of Lauenburg. 

BOIVIN, Louis, in Biography, a diftinguithed fcholar 
and penfionary of the academy of belles lettres, was born at 
Mentreuil ’Argilé in Upper Normandy, and educated, firft 
under the Jefuitsat Rouen, and afterwards at Paris, where 
he fettled. His acquirements in literature weré various and 
extenfive; but his temper, according to his own -account, 
was intra¢table and unfocial, entérprifing, vain, and verfatile. 
He was employed by feveral eminent magiftrates as the 
ailociate and direCtor of their private ftudies ; but the litigie 
oufnefs of his difpofition involved himfelf in great trouble 
and expence. He publifhed fome learned differtations on 
hiftorical fubje&ts, in the « Memoirs of the Accademy of Bel- 
les Lettres ;”” and made great progrefs towards a new edi 
tionof Jofephus. He died on 724, aged 75 years. 
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Borvin, Jonn, a younger brother of the preceding, was 
born in 16%2, and inftructed by his brother, eftablifhed his. re- 
putation asa man of letters at Paris, at the age of 18 years. 
His difpofition was a counterpart to. that of his brother, and 
he was much efteemed for his amiable tentper and manners. 
The abbé de Louvois affigned him a confiderable penfion, and 
in 1714 procured for him the place of under-keeper of the 
king’s library: In1721, he was admitted member of the 
French Academy, and became penfionary of that of belles 
lettres in 1724, on the death of his brother. He excelled 
in the Greek language, of which he was profeffor in the 
royal college. His printed works are ‘ /An apology for 
Homer, and the fhield of Achilles,?? 12mo: a French tranf- 
lation of « Homer’s Batrachomyomachia ;”? a French tranf- 
lationrof the ** Oedipus of Sophocles, and the birds of Arif- 
tophanes ;”? ‘Greek Poems,”? much admired for their ana- 
creontic delicacy; an edition of the ‘‘Mathematici Veteres,”” 
1693, fol.; a Latin « Life of Claude Pelletier ;” a Latin 
tranflation of the “ Byzantine Hittory of Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, with notes,’? 1702, which is eiteemed faithful, learned 
and elegant. He alfo publifhed feveral differtations on hil- 
torical and literary topics in the ‘* Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres.” He died in 1726. Nouv. Di. Hitt. 

BOIUM, in Ancient Geography, one of the four principal 
cities of the Doride country in Greece. It was feated on 
the river Pindus, to the eaft of Erineus. 

BOKEA, in Botany, (Aubl. Guian. Sup. 38. t. 391-) 
fruGhfication unknown. 

Species. B. pronacenfis. A tree fixty feet high, three 
feet and a half in diameter. Zrun4 with a greyifh, fmooth 
bark, throwing out at its fummit a great number of branches, 
fome upright, others inclining, and almoft horizontal, which 
fpread gn all direGtions. Leaves alternate, oval lanceolate, 
entire, terminated by a long, tender point, {mooth, firm, 
green, on fhort petioles ; two caducous ftipules at the bale 
of each petiole; the exterior part of the wood is white, the 
interior brown, intermixed with yellowifh green. The 
latter is very frm and compaé. It isa native of Guiana. 
See La Marck, Encyc. Method. 

BOKELMAN, Joun Freperic, in Biography, pub- 
lithed the beginning of the laft century at Leyden, ‘ Me- 
dicus Romanus fervus, fexaginta folidis eftimatys.” On 
this fubject, a moft interefting controverfy was carmed on 
fome years after, between Drs. Mead and Middleton, in 
which many of the literati took part; and this differtation, 
originally written to convey a cenfure on Drelincourt, was 
republifhed. The fubje& will be noticed again in the life 
of Dr. Mead. Haller Bib. Med. 

BOKENEM, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and bifhopric of Hildefheim, 16 
miles $.S.E. of Hildefheim. ; 

BOKET, a town of Germany, in the circle of Fran- 
conia, and bifhopric of Wurtzburg, 4 miles N. of it 
fingen. 

BOKHARA,, Bucuarta, or Bocar, a famous city of 
Great Bucharia (fee Bucuaria), feated on the river Sogd, 
in that diftri@, lying N.E of the river Jihon,, or Oxus, called 
Sogdiana, or Al Sogd. It is fituated very advantageoufly for 
trade, in a delightful and fertile country, and has repeatedly 
contefted the metropolitan dignity with Samarcand. Befides 
its own wall, which was very ftrong, it had an outward in- 
clofure, comprehending not only the fuburbs, but a diftri@ 
about four leagues in extent on each fide, which contained 
feveral villages and farms, watered by the river Sogd. The 
Sogd, which is the valley or plain of Samarcand on the eaft, 
and the mountain called Vorka on the north, were the 
boundaries of this territory ; although its junfdiction ex- 
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terided to feveral towns which were fituated beyond its great 
wall. Mirkhond, in his hittory of the pofterity of Japhet, 
affirms, that Bokhara wae-the capital of Turquetftan, in the 
time of Oguz Khan, one of the moft ancient kings of the 
Moguls, or Tartars, and reckoned by the Mahomeddan Tar- 
tars the eighth in defcent from Japhet; and enumerates feyeral 
towns which were dependent upon it. Bokhara afterwards 
became the capital of the {tate of the Samanides founded. 
by Lmael, the great grandfon of Saman, in the year of the 
Hegira, 297, or of Chrift gog, under the caliph Motadhed: 
After the fall ofthe empire ef the Samanides, the Moguls 
of Cathai made themfelves maflers of this city; but it was- 
retaken by Mohammed, king of Karafm, in the year of the- 
Hegira 594, or A.D. 1197. This conqueft of the Karaf- 
mians alarmed the nations of the north, and drew towards 
Jihon very powerful armies of Moguls and Tartars, who 
defolated fome of the fineit provinces of Afia. Inthe year 
of the Hegira 617, or A.D. 1220, Jenghiz Khan, aftera 
fiege .of fome continuance, took this city, and ordered it ta 
be fet on fire ; fo that nothing of it remained, except the ful- 
tan’s palace, called ‘¢ Ark,’ conftruéted of itone, and fome 
few private houfes built of ftone, all the reft having bees 
wooden edifices. He then caufed a fearch to be made in 
the palace and houfes, and commanded all the foldiers, who 
had concealed themfelves, to be put to death. Bokhara 
continued for fome years in this defolate flate; but at 
length the Khan ordered it to be rebuilt, not long before 
his death. Inthe year of the Hegira 772, A.D. 1370, 
Tamerlane took this city from fultan Haffain, who was the 
laft prince of the houfe of Jenghiz Khan; and the Timurides,_ 
or defcendants of Tamerlane, retained poffeffion of it till: 
about the year of the Hegira 904, A.D. 1498; when 
Babur was defpoiled of all his territories in Tranfoxana and. 
Khorafan by Schaibek Khan, who obliged him to fly to 
India; and from that time Bokhara has always belonged ta. 
the Ufbeks, who have maintained it by frequent wars with 
the Perfians. Herbelot Bib. Or. p. 190. 

Bokhara was eminently diftinguifhed in former times by 
the arts and fciences which flourifhed in it, and by its fa- 
mous univerfity, to which ftudents reforted from all parts, 
and in which the celebrated Avicenna was educated. As. 
anemporium of commerce, it was alfono lefs famous. To 
this place merchants repaired from all parts cf India, from 
the different countries inhabited by the Tartars, from Perfia, 
and even from the dominions of the grand fignior on one 
fide, and from Ruffia and Poland on the other; fo that in 
the warehoufes and markets of this city might be feen a 
great variety of oriental and European merchandize, About 
the middle of the 16th century it was vifited by Anthony. 
Jenkins, an Englifhman, whoie curious and interefting ac- 
count of the mart of this city has been tranffated into feveral 
languages, and copied by the beft writers. See Hackluyt’s 
ColleGtion, p. 355. At that period, indeed, it fuftained 
fome injury from the vicinity of Samarcand ; but fince it 
became the feat of the khan of the Ufbek Tartars, who is 
matter alfo of Samarcand, which he vifits only in the fum- 
mer feafon, its commerce has revived, to which the con- 
venience of its fituation in no {mall degree contributes. When 
it was vifited by the Englifh agents in 1741, (fee Hanway’s: 
Travels, i. 242.) it was large and populous, fubjeét to its 
khan ; ftanding ona rifing ground, with a flender wall of 
earth; the houfes of clay, but the numerous mofques of 
brick. The citizens manufactured foap and calico; and 
the chief produéts were cotton, rice, and cattle. From the 
Kalmuks they received rhubarb and mufk ;. and from Ba- 
dakfhan, they ufed to receive lapis lazuli, and other precious. 
Rones; that city being computed at 16 days’ journey from | 

Bokhara. 
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Bokhara, There was gold and copper. coin; and after 
Nadir took this city, the Perfian and Indian filver became 
common. The inhabitants were civilized, but perfidious. 
Inthe roth century it was diitinguifhed by the manufacture 
of fine linen. N. lat. 29° 24’. KE. long. 62°. 

BOKI, a river of Africa, which rifes in the country 
called Jallonkadov, between the heads of the Senegal and 
Joliba, and joins the Barchfing, or an arm of the Senegal, 
inthe diitrict of Brooko, in N. lat. 13° rr! W. long. 8° 31’. 

BOKIRA, a niver of India, which runs into the fea, 
50 miles W. of Junagur. 

BOKSAN, a town of Hungary, 1o miles fouth of 
Lugos. E 

BOL, Ferpinanp, in Biography, a painter of hiftory 
and portrait, was born at Dort in 1611, educated at Am- 
fterdam, and placed as a difciple in the fchool of Rembrandt. 
He was chiefly diitinguifhed by his portraits, which he 
painted in a free, bold manner, but not with that clearnefs 
ef flefh, and remarkable relievo, for which his mafter was 
famous. His colouring was too much tinged with brown 
in the carnations ;_ but with this exception, his portraits had 
a great appearance of life and nature. As a painter of hif- 
tory, he manifeited a good talte of compolition, as well asa 
tolerable expreffion in fome of his figures ; but he was defi- 
cient in grace and eleganee. His ‘ Appointment of the 70 
elders in the camp cf the Ifraelites,’? and <* Mofes breaking 
the tables of ftone,”’ in the council chamber of Dort, are 
well defigned and executed. In the chamber of the burgo- 
maliers there is an hiftorical picture of “ Fabricius in the 
eamp of Pyrrhus,” which is exceedingly admired. The 
etchings of this artilt are bold and free. The following, 
from his own compofitions, are generally much efteemed ; 
viz. ‘* Abraham’s Sacrifice,’’ “St. Jerom, feated in a ca- 
xern, holding a crucifix,” and a * Philofopher, holding a 
book.” Boldiedin 1681. Pilkington and Strutt. 

Bor, Joun, a painter of landfcapes, hiftory, and animals, 


was born at Mechlin in 1534, and completed his ftudies at. 


Heidelberg. His fubjeéts were views of feveral cities and 
towas in the Low Countries, and different profpeéts of Am- 
fterdam ; and in his pictures the veflels, with the refleGtions 
of them from the water, are admirably executed. His in- 
vention and compofition were very pleafing ; his colouring 
poflefes great harmony and umon; and his manner of 
fetching and pencilling is broad and free. Wan Mander 
highly commends one of the paintings of Bol, in diftemper, 
the ftory of which is “* Dxdalus and Icarus.’? This artift 
etched a fet of landfcapes, which are ‘ views in Holland,’’ 
in the flyle ofa mafter. He died in 1593. Pilkington and 
Strutt. 

BOLA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Italy, the capital 
of the country of the “Equi, fituate, according to Plutarch, 
30 miles from Rome. Pliny places it in Latium. See 
ZZqui, : 

BOLABOLA, more ufually pronounced Borazora, 
in Geography, one of the Society iflands in the fouthern 
Pacific ocean, fituate four leagues N. W. of Otaha, and in- 
ferior to it in extent, being about feven leagues in circum- 
ference. The reef that furrounds it.is nearly full of:iflets, 
much larger than thofe that are fcattered among the rocks, 
enclofing Otaha and Ulietea. It differs from thofe-iflands, 
and from Huaheine, in having only one harbour.on its coaft ; 
whereas the fhores of the others, being {trongly indented; 
form, like the coafts of Eimeo, numerous places of fhelter 
for hipping. It is alfo diltinguithed by a very lofty, double- 

eaked mountain in its centre, and is more rude and craggy 
than the other Society ifles. Its eaftern fide appears barren; 
the weitern ie. more fertile; alow border, which-furyounds 
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the whole, and alfo the iflands on the reef, are prom 
duétive and populous, Its earlieft inhabitants are faid ta 
have been malefaGtors banifhed from the neighbouring 
iflands, As their number rapidly increafed, and their mili- 
tary prowefs gained reputation, they eftablifhed their autho- 
rity in Ulietea and Otaha, and alfo in Maurdva and Too- 
bae. Their conquetts acquired fo much refpeét, that the 
fuppofed tutelary divinity of Bolabola, named QOora, or 
Oraa, had been adopted by the people of Teiarraboo, in 
preference to two imaginary deities whom they formerly 
woifhipped. The Bolabolan warriors are punctured ina 
different manner from thofe of the more eafkern iflands, 


-Bolabola was difcovered by captain Cook, together with the 


group called by him the * Society iflands,’”’ in July 1769 ; 
but though he took poffeffion of it in the king’s name, he 
did not land upon it either in his firit or fecond voyage. 

But in 1777, he landed on this ifland, notwith{tanding the 

account which he had received of its inhabitants, and was- 
introduced to Opoone, who had been reprefented as a very 

formidable chief, but whom he found old and feeble, though 

{till much efteemed and feared. Opoone was fucceeded ing 
his government of this and the neighbouring iflands by his 

daughter, who,,in 1774, atthe age of 12 years, had been 

betrothed ta a chief named Boba, who governed Otaha 

under Opoone, and was defigned to fucceed him in the 

fovereignty. In 1791, when eaptain Edwards vifited Bola- 
bola, a man named ‘T'atahoo, had the chief authority. Ss 
lat. 16° 32! 30’, W. long. 151° 52/.. Miffionary Voyage,, 
Introd. p. 41. 

BOLACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Peloppone- 
fus in Triphylia, a country of Elis. Polybius. 

BOLAVOSANSKA, in Geography, atown of Siberia, 
in the government of Irkutzk, So miles N. W. of 
Tlimiflc. 

BOLBACH, a river of Germany, in the duchy of Stiria,. 
which rifes in a lake, to miles S. W. of Voitiberg, and runs 
into the Sulm, near Wipplefpach. 

BOLBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Caria, called alfo Heraclex. 

BOLBE, a marfh of Macedonia, near the Ionian fea, 
before Apollonia, according to Scylax. 

BOLBEC, or Botresre, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Lower Seine, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftriG@ of Havre; the place con- 
tains 4921, and the canton 14,171 inhabitants; the 
territory comprehends 105 kiliometres, and 18 coms 
munes. 

BOLBENA, in Ancient Geography, the name of a coun 
try in Afia, in the greater Armenia. Ptolemy. 

BOLBITINA, a town of Egypt, fituate mear the - 
fecond mouth of the Nile, adjoining to the {pot where Ra 
fetta now ftands. 

BOLBITINUM Offium, a name given by Ptolemy and 
Pliny to the fecond. mouth: of the Nile, from that of, the 
town, Bolbitina, feated near the canal called « Tuli.’ The 
Bolbitine branch is now called that of Rofetta, Rofletta, or 
Rafchid, which fee. Strabo informs ius (1..17. tom. ii. 
p- 1153.) that under the reign of Pfammitichus, the Mile-- 
fians, with 30 veffels, landed at the Bolbitine, or Bolbitic 
branch, and there fortified themfelves, 

BOLBONACH, in Botany. See Lunaria, 

BOLBULA, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
Pliny to an ifland of Afia Minor, fituate on the coaft of 
Tonia. 

BOLCA, in Geography, a branch of the Tyrolefe Alps, 
fituate 50 miles N.W. of Venice, and noted for foflil fh, 
in argillaceous fchiitus, 

BOLCHE—~ 
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BOLCHERETSKOI, a town of Kamfchatka. N. lat. 
2°54! 20". E.long. 156° 37' 30". 
2 BOLCHOF. or ethos, a Mee and diftri& of Ruffia, 
in the government of Orel, feated on the river Nugra, fall- 
ing into the Ovca ;_32 miles N.N.W. of Orel. 

BOLD SHORE, in Sea Language,a fteep coat or fhore, 
fo that fhips may approach clofe to it. 

BOLDSON, an ifland of Sweden, in the province of 
Halfingland, having a good harbour. 

BOLE, in Alineralogy, Bol, Germ. Bol.¥Fr. Argilla bolus, 
Werner. The colour of bole is generally an obfcure Ifa- 
bella yellow, or reddith, or whitifh brown ; it is alfo fome- 
times, though rarely, met with of a greyifh yellow, or flefh- 
red ; its furface is often marked with black fpots and den- 
dritie figures. It occurs generally maffive, feldom diffemi- 
nated. Internally it exhibits a flight -glimmering luftre. Its 
fracture is perfe€ily conchoidal. It flies, when broken, into 
irregular, fharp-edzed fragments. ‘The dark coloured va- 
wieties are opaque, the lighter coloured are more or lefs tran 
lucid. It has a greafy teel’; adheres ftrongly to the tongue; 
gives a fhining itreak ; is very foft, and eafily frangible. 
Sp. gr. 1. 4 to 2. 

When put into water it abforbs a portion with great ea- 
ternefs, and then breaks down into {mall fragments, with a 
wery fenfible crackling noife; but is not reduced to an im- 
palpable powder. When finely pulverized, and diffufed 
éhrough boiling water, it remains fufpended in this fluid a 
much lefs time than any of the plaftic clays, and is entirely 
feparable by the filter. 

Before the blow pipe it turns black, and melts without 
addition, though with fome difficulty, into porous, green- 
ifh, grey ‘flag. 

According to a fomewhat inaccurate analyfis of Bergman, 
the Lemnian bole contains 


Siliceous Powder - 47. 
Carbonated lime ~ 5-4 
Carbonated magnefia - 6.2 ° 
= Alumine - - 21. 
Oxyd of iron - - 4 
Moifture and volatile matter 17. 
102.0 


Bole occurs in beds of wakke at Strigau in Silefia, and 
4n bafalt at Scheibenberg in Saxony; it is found aifo in 
“Tufcany and Sienna in Italy, and im the ifland Lemnos in 
the Archipelago. } 

The only ule of bole, at prefent, is asa coarfe red pig- 
ment; for which purpofe it is calcined and levigated, and is 
vended in Germany under the names of Berlin and Englifh 
ed. Anciently, however, a very high rank was affigned to 
bole among the articles of the Materia Medica ; it was con- 
didered as a powerful aftringent, fudorific, and alexipharmic, 
that from Armenia and Lemnos being particularly efteemed. 
The Lemnian bole, in the time of Diofcorides, was dug up in 
the prefence of the prielts of Venus, and after being mixed 
by them with goats’ blood, was moulded into cakes, which 
were impreffed with the figure of a goat, in order to authen- 
ticate them ; hence it was called E¢gayis asyor, ficillum capri- 
num: It ftill continued to be a confecrated remedy even in 
the 16th century ; according to Be’on, the vein was opened 
annually on the beh E Arie and after prayers faid by the 
priefts, as much of the earth was taken out as was thought 
_ tfufficient for the enfuing year; the entrance tothe vein was 
then clofed, and the fevereft punifhments were denounced 
againft any one who fhould open it without permiffion. Part 
.of the earth was fent to Conftantinople, where it was made up 
into {mall cakes, and received the feal of the emperor; the 
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remainder wes prepared in the ifland itfelf, and was impreffed 
with the feal of the governor. The profits of this manu. 
facture were too confiderable not to be encroached u pon, and 
the bolar earths, and even the clayey marls of Italy, France, 
and Germany, obtained a place inthe Materia Medica, 
under the general name of Terre figillate, from which, hows 
ever, they, together with the Lemnian earth, have, been at 
length defervedly excluded. é 
Bote is alfo ufed for the body or trunk of a tree; ané 
hence boling trees are thofe whofe heads and branches are 
cut off. ; 
BOLEMOW, in Geography, a {mall town of Poland, ia 
the palatinate of Rawa. : 
BOLENA, a town of the Morea, in the duchy of Cla- 
rence, 5 leagues from the gulf of Lepanto; the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of the archbifhop of Patras. 
BOLENBERG, a {mall town of the duchy of Mecklen. 
burg, on the Baltic. : 
BOLENE, or Bottene, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Vauclufe, and chief place of a canton in the 
diltri& of Orange, 3 leagues north of Orange. The town 
contains 4064, and the canton 10,852, inhabitants; the 
territory comphehends 1324 kiliometres, and 7 coms 
munes. f 
BOLENIZ, or Bonz, in Natural Hifory, a name given 
by ancient writers toa fort of ftone of a roundifh figure, and 
marked with feveral ridges and lines. They are fuppofed to 
be the fame with thofe called Brontie aod Ombzie, both 
being imagined to fall from the clouds in time of thunders 
ftorms ; but they are really no other than a common fpecies 
of Echinite. 
BOLERA, in Geography, a town of Spain in Arvagon, 
4 leagues from Huefca. : 
BOLERAZ, a fmall town of Lower Hungary, : in the 
upper outward diftriét of the county of Prefburg. 
BOLESKO, a town of Hungary, 28 miles north of 
Topoltzan. ' 
BOLESLAW, or Bunrztaw, acircle.of Bohemia, on 
the confines of Lufatia and Silefia, from which it is fepas 
rated by mountains. ‘The capital is Buntzlaw. 
BOLESLAWIEC, atown of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Siradia, 24 miles S.S.W. of Siradia. t 
BOLETUS, in Botany (Gr: @xisrn:, from its globular 
form), a genus of the clais cryptogamia, and of the order 
fungi, formed by Linnzus, and diftinguifhed from the agaries 
by having what is generally the lower furface compofed of 
tubes inftead of gills. The name was given by the Romans 
toa fpecies of efculent fungus, efteemed by thema great de- 
licacy, and celebrated by their hiftorians and poets for being 
the vehicle of the poifon adminiftered to Claudius Cefar, by 
his wife the younger Aprippina. - This has been generally 
fuppofed by modern botanifts to be the Agaricus xerampelinus, 
thence called by Scheffer Cz/areus ; but Withering thinks it 
was the deliciofus of Linnzus. See AGAric. ~ 
Among the moderns it was firlt adopted as a generic name 
by Tournefort, whoapplied it to the commonmorel, the fungus 
favaginofus of fome of the older botanilts, afterwards referred 
by Linneus to his genus phallus. La Marck, difpleafed 
with Linnzus for altering Tournefort’s names, has reftored 
the name boletus to the morel, and has feparated it from 
phallus on account of its not being perforated at its fummit. 
He has, in confequence, divided Linnzus’s genus boletus in- 
to two; calling thofe that are feffile and woody, agaricus, 
and thofe that are pedicelled and foft, fuillus. The Linnean 
agaricus he has named amanita, as Dillerius and Haller had 
done before him. -Juffieu and Poiret coneur with him ig 
thefe alterations. But this, as Bofc well obferves{Nouveau | 
Dictionaire, 
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. Didionaire, fub voce Boletus), is to increafe a confufion al- 
ready too great, and to overturn a nomenclature which has 
been generally adopted in Europe fince the publication of the 
fexual fyitem.. For, however Linneus may in fome cafes 
Ahave capricioufly changed ancient names, and however it may 
be withed that, in the prefent inftance, he had called his bole- 
tus, agaricus, which would have preferved to the officinal 
agaric its cuftomary generic denomination, it is better to let 
things remain as they are, than again to unfettle the language 
of the fcience, and thereby. to impede its farther advance- 
ment. We fhall, therefore, go on as we have begun, in 
adhering friGly to the Linnean nomenclature, where we 
are not induced to depart from it by weighty {cientific rea- 
fons. : 

Linneus has enumerated only fourteen fpecies, and 
Reichard has made no addition to the- number. Gmelin 
has extended them to a hundred and feven; but there is 
reafon to fufpeét, that he has fometimes given the fame 
{pecies more than once under a different name. ‘he fettling 
of fynonyms is in every part of botany an intricate and often 
unfatisfactory bufinefs, but peculiarly. fo im the clafs crppro- 
gamia. Withering, inthe third edition of his Arrangement 
of Britifh plants, has defcribed fifty-one {pecies, many of 
which have feveral varieties. In this number are included 
eight of the Linnean fpecies. He difpofes them under 
three grand divifions, as they have central, lateral, or no 
ftems; and fubdivides them according to the colour of their 
tubes. None of them being cultivated, we fhall confine 
ourielves to thofe which are of Britifh growth. 

: Stem Central. 

*Tubes white. 1. B. pellucidus. ‘* Tubes decurrent, 
very fhort; pores minute, angular: pileus concave, rich 
brown, fealy; item whitifh, thick, fhort.” 2. B. /ubfufcus. 
«Pubes very fhort; pileus light brown, fmooth, clothy to 
the touch, regularly convex; fiefh very white; ftem pale 
brown, covered with a beautiful white net-work over its 
whole furface ; root conical ; refembles the elephantinus in 
habit.” 3. B. cyanefcens. ** Tubes brownifh with age, not 
cecurrent; pileus brown, convex, very flefhy ; flefh white, 
changing to a fine blue when expofed to the air; ftem brown, 
sounded at the bafe.”” 4. B. polyporus. “Tubes very fhort ; 
pores circular, extremely minute; pileus brown, irregular; 
fleth very thin; ftem brown, varying from perfeétly central 
to perfeétly lateral, tough, thickening upwards.” 5. B. 
leptocephalus. ‘* Tubes very fhort; pileus tawny bay, flat, 
thin, leather-like; ftem brownifh, thick as a crow-quill,”’ 
Firft obferved in Britain by Mr. Dickfon, growing on rotten 
Hicks. 6. B. aurantiacus. ‘ Tubes not decurrent, readily 

arting from the pileus; pileus convex, full orange-red, 
vifcid, thin at the edge, and without tubes for about one- 
tenth of an inch; ftem whitifh, rough, with coloured pim- 
ples, fpongy, filken.”” It is eaten in France when young. 

* Tubes brown. 7. B. bovinus, Linn. Tubes not touch- 

ing the ftem, unequal in length; pileus thin at the edge, 

brown or olive, clammy, large; fleth {pongy, white; ftem 
dirty white, with reddifh ftains, from three to feven inches 
high, and about aninch in diameter.” It varies in the co- 
lour of its tubes and pileus, and in the fmoothnefs or rough- 
nefs of its ftem. 8. B. fub/quamofus. ‘* Tubes decurrent, 
oblong ; pileus yellowifh brown, with red brown, fcurfy, 
fcales, the centre hollowed; fleth folid, pure white ; tem 
brownifh, tapering downwards.”? g. B. perennis, Linn. 
«* Tubes decurrent, not feparating from the pileus, very 
fhort ; pileus flattifh, hollow in the centre, {triated with hairs, 
marked with alternate circles of brown and tawny, leathery ; 
item red brown, often excentric, fhort, wiry, frequently com- 
ing up fo thick that the piles run into one another.”? There 


is a variety of a cinnamon colour, within and without, the 
B. cinnamomeus of Jacquin, firft found in this kingdom by 
Mr. Dickfon. 10. B. fudtomentofus, Linn. Tubes rather 
angular, of different fhapes; pileus yellow, conyex, flefhy, 
fomewhat woolly; item yellow.” 11. B. rubeolarius. 
‘© Tubes olive-colour, fixed to the flem ; pores rich red 
brown, moftly oval; pileus red cinnamon, convex, foft to 
the touch, rather clammy; flefh thick, {pongy, buff-coloury. 
inflantly turning blue when wounded ; ftem red cinnamon, 
{pongy within, and rich yellow, but inftantly changing toa 
blue.” 12. B. piseratus.  Tubesdecurrent, Ceep orange, 
or earthy red; pores browner, open, irregular; pileus yellow, 
{mooth, nearly Hat, thin at the edge; ftem greenifh yellow.’’ 
Its pungency on the tongue and throat is like that of a cap- 
ficum. Virlt found in England by Mr. Sowerby, in Hainault 
foreit, Eflex. * Tubes buff: 13. Benummularius. “ Tubes 
loofe from the ftem, very fhort ; pores angular ; pileus co- 
lour of brown horn, witha black circle at the edge, convex,. 
dimpled, leathery, {mooth,-very thin, about an inch in dia- 
meter; {tem colour of brown horn, black at the bate, 
{mooth.”” Chiefly found on rotten branches of hazle. 14. 
B. nigripes. ‘*' Tubes decurrent, very fhort ; pileus whitifh, 
the fize of a fixpence; ftem black at the bottom.” * Tinéey 
yellow. 15. B. elephantinus. Tubes fhort, adhering firmly 
to the pileus; pileus dead white, convex, but very irregular ; 
{tem yellow, thick andfhort.” 16. B. edulis. “© Tubes not 
fixed to the item, readily parting from the pileus; pores cir- 
cular, {mall; pileus brown, with ruft-coloured patches, nearly 
Peneats feven or eight inches acrofs when fully expanded z: 
efh white,. greenifh when wounded; ftem light brownifh 
yellow, tapering upwards.”? Bulliard reckons it a variety of 
bovinus. 17. B. gregarius. ‘Tubes fhort ; pores oblong,. 
unequal; pileus chefnut, fmocth, thin, flattifh ; fleth white,. 
about three inches over; {tem pale chefnut, pinky below, in- 
fenfibly. {welling into the pileus. 18. B. Zuteus. ** Tubes 
readily feparating trom the pileus; pores round, fmall; pileus 
deep bay, rather conical, ftriated, vifcid; fleth white, not 
changing; ftem dirty white, cylindrical, widening at top ; 
ring permanent.”” 19. B. o/ivaceus: ‘ Tubes inftantly turn- 
ing blue when wounded; pores bright yellow, round or oval; 
pileus olive-brown; flefh bright yellow, turning blue when 
expofed to the air; {tem brown below, yellow or crimfon 
above.” 20. B. fanguineus. ‘ Tubes a little decurrent, un- 
equal in length, changing to deep blue; pores lemon-yellow, 
angular; pileus crimfon, changing to rich red brown, femie 
globular; flefh white, changing flowly to a bluifh:caft when 
wounded ; ftem yellow, with broad crimfon ftreaks, appae 
rently twifted.”” Found by Dr, Withering, near Birming- 
ham, but only in one place. 21. B. chryfenteron. “Tubes 
decurrent; pileus gently convex, pinky-red; {tem yellow 
below, pinky upwards, {welling in the middle.” 22. B. 
flavus. ‘ Tubesa little decurrent; pores irregular in fhape 
and fize; pileus convex, deep orange when young, fhining 
with a vifcid varnifh; {tem yellow, cylindrical; curtain white, 
leaving aring.”? 23. B. ladifluus. “Tubes in contaé with 
the ftem; pores very minute; pileus reddifh-buff, very cone 
vex, vifcid; item bright yellow.” The plant abounds with 
a mild milky juice. Its flavour is like that of the agarices 
campeftris. 24. B.. /ud/friGus ‘* Tubes fhort ; pores mi- 
nute; pileus yellow, brown, olive, convex, thin, {mooth, 
leathery; flefh thin, white; ftem dirty. yellow, hard, tough, 
fometimes excentric. 
Stem lateral. 
* Tubes white. 25. B. albidus. ‘* Tubes decurrent; not 
“perpendicular to the pileus ; pores angular, very irregular in 
fhape; pileus white, lobed; ttem folid, fometimes only a 
knob.”? The whole plant white, with a cottony fubftance, 
I which 
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“which is eafily rubbed off. 26. B. rugo/us (lucidus, Curtis). 
«: Pores very fmall; pileue chefnut coloured, fhining, flat, 
‘marked with concentric grooves; edge thick, wrinkled; ftem 
-chefaut coloured, hard, uneven, fhining.’’ 27. B. frondo/us. 
*< Tubes decurrent;. pores very fmall, fometimes confluent ; 
-pileus brown, lobed, tiled, leathery ; ftem black at the bafe, 
very irregular and mifhapen; fometimes nearly two feet 
acrofs.”? 28. B. betulinus. “© Tubes very fhort ; pileus 
pinky-brown, fmooth, oblong,.conyex, thin, curled in at the 
edge ; flefh white; {tem black; whole plant leathery.”” 29. 
B: crifatus. “Tubes fhort, not feparating; pores irregular 5 
pileus golden yellow, varioufly fhaped, jagged, curled; ftem 
‘brown, woody, dittorted, thick, porous.” 30. B. fguamo/fus. 
~* Tubes fhort, flanting ; pores large, angular ; pileus pale 
buff, pencilled with feather-like feales ; flefh firm, white, 
elaftic; ftem dark coloured, white within”? * Tubes yel- 
lowifh. 31. B. rangiferinus, “¢ Tubes decarrent, ragged at 
the extremity; pileus an expanfion of the ttem, dirty yellow; 
ftem dark brown, with one or more lateral branches, fplitting 
atthe end into feveral horn-fhaped branches, either expanding 
into the pileus, or barren with yellow tops.” ‘The whole 
plant refembles the palmated branches of {ome of the larger 
{pecies of deer. 32. B. calccolus. “ Tubes decurrent; pores 
{mal!, unequal;, pileus deep buff to chefnut, of a fubitance 
like cork, hollowed in the middle, thin, and waved at the 
edoe; flem tough, white, conical.” 33. B. /ateralis. 
4«Tubes very fhort ; pores very minute ; pileus yellow, 
f{mooth, flat, very thin leathery; ftem yellow, {preading out 
at the top to form the pileus.” 
Stemlee. 

* Tubes white. 34. B. fuberofus. Tubes pointed; pores 
drregular; pileus white, convex, thin, downy when young, 
{mooth when old, perfe€tly refembling cork.”? 35. B. medu/- 
dapanis. * Wholly white, cruftaceous, {preading; pores {mall, 
onthe upper furface only.”” On decayed wood and branches 
of trees. 36. B. falicinus. Tubes very fhort; pileus fe- 
micircular, whitifh, fmooth, thin, foft, leathery.”” 37. B. 
fuaveolens (difcoideus, Dickfon). ‘ Tubes very long, chang- 
ing firft to Rraw-colour, then to tawny; pares wregular ; 
pileus fmooth, femi-circular, white or tawny ; flefh yellow 
Ercan? 38. B. /pongiofus. ‘* Pores fringed, angular pi- 
leus often very large, browa, woolly, turning quite black 
when old.” 39. B. dachrymans. ‘* Pileus orange. coloured, 
wrinkled, reticulated, withabroad, white, arched border; pores 
chiefly on the upper furface of the white border.’”’ Fréquent 
in damp cellars. 40. B. verficolor. Tubes fhort, minute; 
pileus thin, velvety, striped with concentric circles of various 
colours.” * Tubes brown. 41. B. cuticularis. * Tubes 
Jong; pores minute, rich yellow brown: pileus rich dark 
ted brown, ‘femicircular, very uneven, with concentric 
ridges.”? 42. B. cryptarum. . * Tubes very long; pores mi- 
nute; pileus leathery, thin, fupine, becoming woody when 
old.’ 43. -B. labyrinthiformis. ‘* Tubes long; pores 
finuous; pileus regged, zoned, woody; lobes many trom one 
root.” 44. B. unicoler. ‘Tubes fhort; pores labyrinth- 
formed; pilcus leathery, woolly, with ditterent fhades of the 
fame colour. * Yudes red. “45. B. laciniatus. ‘¢ Tubes 
very fhort; pileus brownith, arched, warty, thin, fringed at 
theedge.” 46. B. abietinus: *¢ Pores angular; pileus thin, 
gently ‘convex, wrinkled, woolly, greyifh, whiter at the 
edge.” 47. B. hijpidus. Tubes fringed; pileus bright 
red brown, in old age black, rough with briftly hairs.” Pof- 
fibly a variety of the velutinus. *Tubes yellow. 48. B. 
fulphureus, ‘* Tubes fhort; pores minute, mregular; pileus 
bright aurora, ftreaked.”? 49. B. velutinus. <* Pores angn- 
lar, irregulars pileus large, very irregular in fhape, covered 
avith a denfe pile of a filvery grey colour”? * Dudes green. 
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go. B. igniarius. “ Tubes very flender; pores very fine, y= 
lowifh, changing to red brown; pileus fhaped like a horfe’s 
hoof, {mooth, red brown to blackifh.”? It is the ofneimal 
agaric, the agatic amadouvier of La Marck. For the de- 
meftic and furgical ufes to which it is applied, in different 
parts of the continent of Europe, and the manner in which 
it is prepared, feethe article AGaric, in Pharmacy. 51. 
B. fomentarius. ‘¢ Pores circular, equal; pileus white, 
convex, thick at the edge, uneven.”’ 

To thefe La Marck adds thewgaricus guercinus of Lin- 
neus, and obierves, that it preperly belongs to this {pecies; 
for though it has the appearance of gills, they are really 
tubes with large mifhapen pores, which near the edge of the 
pileus have a more regular form.’ Bulliard and Woodward 
incline to the fame opinion ; and we ourtelves have already 
fuggeited that it feems to conne€t the agarici with the boleti. 
See AGARIcus. 

Borerus (Haller). See Herverra Mirra: 

Boretus (Tournefort) See Crarurus Cancrie 
LATUS. 

Bo.etus (Tourn. Michel. and. Hiller), See Poariys 
EsCULENTUS. 

Boretus (Gled.). 


See Hypyum Repanpum and 
AURISCALPIUM. 


BOLT, or Bours, ia Geography, atown of Afiatic Ture‘ 


key, in the province or Natolia, 140 miles eaft of Conftan- 
tinople, and 74 N.W. of Angora. This town is fituated on 
a {mall river, which difcharges itfelf into the Black fea. It 
is the capital of a- maritime canton, -called by the Turks 
“ Bolivialigti,”” and in the interior part of its extent very 
mountainous. N. lat. 40°45! E. long. 31° 26’. 

BOLIDES, in Afeteorclozy. See Fire-Barvs.” 

BOLINA, in Aacient Geography, a {ea-port town of the 
Peloponneius, in Achaia, near Argyra. 

BOLINAUS, a river of the Peloponnefus, which 
watered the tewns of Argyra and Bolina, according to 
Paufanias. It difcharged itfelf into the {mall gulf of 
Panormus. 

BOLINAO, in Geographg, a fea-port town on the ifland 
‘of Lucon, or Manilla. 

BOLINBROKE, a town of America, in Talbot 
county, on the eaftern fhore of Maryland, 5 miles E. 
of Oxford. It lies on the N.W. point of Choptank 
river. 

BOLING, in Ancient Geography, a people of India, 
near the Indus, mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Steph. 
Byz. 

“BOLINGBROKE, in Geography, a {mall town of Lin- 
colnfhire, England, is feated in a valley between the river 
Witham and the fea-coaft. Here was formerly a very con- 
fiderable caftle, which was nearly demolifhed by Olive: Crom: 
well and his partizans, wlro alfo laid other parts of the town, 
with the church, inruins. In the times of feudal vaffalage, 
the caftle at Bolingbroke was diftinguifhed among the pom- 
pous manficps of the nobles. 
Gaunt, duke of Lancatter, occafionally held his court, and it 
was the birth-place of his fourth fon, who was afterwards 
crowned kingof England. He was the fourth Henry who 
fat on the Englifh throne, and from the place of his birth 
was known by the name of Henry of Bolingbroke. The 
St. John family alfo derive the title of vifcount from this 
town. The only manufacture of the place is earthenware, 
and that is very incontiderable. In the parifh are 72 boufes, 
and 283 inhabitants. 

BOLINTHOS, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
Ariftotle, and fome of the other ancient Greeks, to the igo» 
reps of Ailian, that is, the Bonasus. 

BOLI- 


Here the celebrated John of | 
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“BOLIPLEIKA, in Geography, atown of Ruffia, in thre 
government of Saratof, on the weit fide of the Volga; 124 
smiles fouth of Saratof. ' F ‘ 

BOLISSUS, in Ancien? Geography, a town of Afia, in 
ZEolia, near Chio, accordizg to Herodotus. _ Thucydides 

1. 8.) mentions a vi€tory gained by the’Athenians over the 

inhabitants of Chio near this town. " 
BOLKOF, in Geography. See Boucnor. : 
BOLKOWITZ, a town of Silefia, 20 miles fouth of 
Ve : 
CR OLLANDISTS, in Literary Hiflory, a denomination 
given to certain Jefuits of Antwerp, who were a confider- 
able time employed in colleGing the lives and a@s.of the 
faints. —Thus called from J. Bollandus, one cf the firft and 
thief of the affociation. i d 
BOLLANDUS, Joun,in Biography,a famous eccletiafti- 
cal hiftcrian, was born at Tillemont in the Low Countries, in 
1596, and educated among the Jefuits, by whom he was-em- 
ployed in collecting memorials of the church-faints, under 
the title of “ A@taSanétorum.’”’ The plan of the work was 
formed by father Rofweide, and it was to be arranged ac- 
cording to the order of celebrating their memories in the ca- 
lendar. Bollandus, in 1643, publifhed “« The Lives of the 
Saints of the Month of January,” in 2 vols. fol.; followed in 
1658, by thofe of February, in 3 vols. fol. _ He had begun 
thofe of March, when he died in 1665. This work was coa- 
tinued by Henfchenius, Papebroch, and others, ona {cale of 
fuch extent, that the commencement of October reaches the 
47th volume folio. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. , arr 
BOLLARDS, large pofts fet in the ground on each 
fide of a dock. On docking or undocking hips, Jarge 
blocks are Jafhed to them; and through thefs blocks 
are reeved the tranfporting haufers to be brought to the 
capftans. Coe th ; “t 
BOLLEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, and duchy of Carinthia, 7 miles eaft of 


Mellitat.. ’ 

BOLLENZ. Sce Brecno. t : 

BOLLIN, a river of England, which runs into the Mer- 

Li .N.E. of Warrington. 
Gt ETO, in the Gia Moibefansoe, by aaiiciiahe 
Italians called a fea-green colour, or artificial cry ftal, 

To prepare this colour you mutt have in the furnace a 
pot filled with forty pounds of good cryital, firft carefully 
fkimmmed, boiled, and’ purified, without any manganefe ; 
you muft then have twelve ounces of the powder of {mall 
leaves of copper, thrice calcined, and halr an ounce of zaffer 
in powder; mix them together, and put them at four times 
into the pot, that they may the better mix with the glafs ; 
ftirring them well at each time of putting in the powder, 
icf they fhould fwell too much and run over. RST 

BOLLOS, in the mines of Peru, a denomination 
given to the ingots or bars of filver procured ‘there from 
‘the ore by the operation of the fire, and the ufe of 


fortis. 
“SSOLM, in Geography. See Buran. 


BOLNEST, Evwaarp, in Biography, pra&tifed medicine 


in Londén in the beginning of the 17th century. He pub- 
fithed, in 1603,“ Chemia Medicina illuftrata,”’ or the trae 

unds and principles of the art of phyfic, Svo. London, 
and the following year a tranflation of it into Latin “ De- 
lineatio fundamenti et princip. art. med. ;” alfo * Aurora 


jlia, et mineralia,”’? 1675, 8vo.° An edition of this work 
Pe dublied tin Englahe in 1692 “A rational way of 
preparing ‘animals, vegetables, and minerals, for phylical 
wies.” Haller. Bib. Med. 
Vou. IV. : t 


“feet, and which inclines, 


of which the 


‘feated the Philiftines; anda St. John 


‘area before the Palazzo Publico. 


‘highly efkeemed ; ‘and yet there feems to be 
in making water flow from the’ breatts of the fea-‘nymphs or 


“fyrens. 
“ftatue of pope Gregory XIEI., weighing 11,300 pounds, 


chemica feu naturalis methodus preparandi animalia, vegeta- “and executed by Minganti. 


“Charles V. and p 


aa infcription on a copper-plate. * Iu the Sampicri palace 
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BOLNKI, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the. 
Province of Wilna, 14 miles E. S.£. of Wilcomirz. 

BOLOGNA, or Bononta, acity of Italy, the capital 
of the Bolognefe duchy, is, next to Reme, the largeit, 
fineft, and richeit city iu the Ecclefiaftical State. “Its an- 
cient name was Felfina, derived from Felfinus,. a Tufcan 
King, who is fuppoled to have built it 25-years before the 
foundation of Rome. The name of Bononia is traced by 
fome to a fucceffor of Feltinus, called Bonus; but others 
deduce it from the Boii. - Its 
Italian miles, and the number of its inhabitant’ is efimated 
at 80,coo ; but the whole ditti@, which includes 358 cities, 
towns, and villages, is faid'to contain 308,000 perfons. Its 
figure is cblong, the length ‘of it’ much exceeding the 
breadth ; and viewed at a‘diftance, it bears fome refemblance 
of a fhip, the tower of A finelli, which 18 371 feet high, being 
the matt. It is furroundéd by a folid 


and lofty brick wall. 
well built, and adorned with piazzas, which extend through 
the ftreets, and under which patfengers may walk without 
being incommoded by the fun or rain. *'The houfes ia ge- 


neral have lofty porticoes, which would have a better effect 


if the ftreets were not fo narrow ; but in this particular, 
magnificence is facrificed to convenience, for, in Italy, fhade 
is confidered as aluxury. This city is feated at the foot of 
the Apennines, in an extenfive, fertile plain, which hberally 
fupplies the inhabitants with its rich produce. The river 
Savona washes its walls, and the rivulet Reno paffes through 
it, parting into feveral {mall ftreams; and the latter, by 
means of a canal, communicates with the Po, and affords 


_Sreat advantagé to the city. 
The public edifices of various kinds are numerous and mag- 


nificent. In the centre of the city ftands a high tower, called 
Degli Afinelli, from Gerardo Afinelli,who built it at his own 
charge in 1109; near it is the leaning tower, called Garifenda, 
which bya fall of part of it isnow reduced to the height of r30 
fo that a plumb-line let down from. 


the top deviates feven feet frém the wall at the bottom. OF” 


the palaces in Bologna, that which is denominated the Public 


‘Palace is much the moft {pacious, ‘though not the mott ele- 
gant. In this the cardinal legate is lodged ; and it*has’alfo ° 


apartments for the Gonfalonier, as well as halls, or cham- 
bers, for fome of the courts of juftice. This edifice contains 
fome very magnificent’ apartments, and a few good pictures, 
mott efteemed are, a large one, by Guido, of 
the Virgin, and the infant Jefus, feated on a rainbow; 2 
Sampfon, alfo by Guido, refrefhing himfelf with the water 
which iffues from the jaw-bone, with which he’has jutt de. 
the Baptift, by Rae 
phael. The firft objeé& which ftrikes the eye of a ftranger 
on his arrival at this town, is a noble marble fountain in the 
The principal figure is a 
ftatue of Neptune, rr feet high, with Gne hand ftretched 
out, and the other ‘holding the trident. The body and 
limbs are finely proportioned, the anatomy ‘perfeét, and the 
chara€ter of the countenance fevere and majeftic. This 


‘figure of Neptune, as well ae all the others of boys, dol- 


phins, and fyretis, which furround‘it, ‘are in bronze, ©The 
w ole is the workmanthip of Giovanni di Bologna, and is 
an impropriety 


Over the entrance-of this: palace is a bronze 


Near it is another ftatue of 
pope Boniface VIII. ‘The interview between the emperor 
ope Clement VIT. in’ 1529, ‘when that 
prince fubmitted to be crowned by the pope, is recorded by 
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are feveral pieces by the three Caraccis; one of the heft 
ever done by Albano, reprefenting Cupid kiffing his mother 
Venus, and, with an air of triumph, pointing at the rape of 
Proferpine by Pluto; and another, more admired than all 
the reft, and confidered by the judges as the mafter-piece of 
Guido, the fubje@ of which is the ‘* Repentance of St. 
Peter,” and coniifting of two figures, that of the faint 
who weeps, and a young apoftle who endeavours to comfort 
him. Although the nobility of Bologna are not now very 
rich, many of their palaces are furnifhed in a magnificent 
tafte, and contain paintings, particularly thofe of the cele- 
brated mafters which this city had the honour of producing, 
that-are their chief ornaments, and are held in high eftima- 
tion. The palaces were built, and ornamented, when the 
proprietors were richer, and when the fineft works of archi- 
tecture, fculpture, and painting, could be procured on eafier 
terms than at prefent. The galleries and apartments are 
fpacious and magnificent ; and yet there are circumftances in 
the moft fplendid, that muft hurt the eyes of thofe who are 
aceuftomed to that perfc& exaétnefs in finifhing, which pre- 
vails in Englifh houfes. The glafs of the windows of fome 
palaces is divided into little fquare panes, which are joined 
together by lead; and the floors of all are fo indifferently 
laid, that you often feel a loofe brick fhaking under your 
feet, as you walk through the fineft apartments. 

Bologna is alfo embellifhed with a great number of churches 
and. convents, which are enriched with a variety of paintings, 
{culptures, &e. Of the churches, of which there are faid to 
be 200, that of St. Petronius is the largeit. In this church 
the emperor Charles V. was crowned in 15303; and on the 
pavement of it, Caffini drew his meridian line, confifting of 
pieces of red and white marble inlaid, of a hand’s breadth ; 
thofe in which the figns of the zodiac are cut, are a foot 
{quare. This line is half the length of the church, which is 
360 feet ; and at its commencement is a Latin infcription, 
exprefling that “ the whole length of this meridian line, 
diltinguifhed by the figns, &c. is the fix hundred thoufandth 
part of the circumference of the terraqueous globe.”” On 
the pavement, at the end of the line, is an in{cription ia 
white marble, denoting ‘¢ the meridian line from the zenith 
to the tropic of Capricorn.”? Oppofite to the vertical 
point, is the date MDCLiI. A {mall round aperture has 
been made in the roof of the church, towards the fouth, 
through which the rays of the fun forma circular luminous 
fpot, about eight inches in diameter, on the pavement, 
which fhews the proper meridional point on the line every 
day. The church of the Dominicans is one of the molt 
magnificent in Bologna. The chapel, dedicated to the ho- 
nour of St. Dominico, who is faid to have died at Bologna 
in 1221, is much admired. It contifts of a curious dome, 
in which the glittering of gold appears throughout, adorned 
with the moft capital paintings, reprefenting the hiftory of 
his life. His monument is of white marble, ornamented 
with beautiful baffo-relievos, by Michael Angelo; and the 
altar, together with the large candlefticks that ftand upon it, 
are of filver. The pavement and the walls are inlaid with 
marble of different colours. In the veftry is depofited, 
amid{t jewels and various treafures, a manufcript of the Old 
Teftament, or at leaft of the Pentateuch, pretended to haye 
been written by Ezra himfelf. See Bisre. It is a large 
folio, carefully preferved in a glafs cafe, and was prefented 
to the convent by the Jews, when they removed hither from 
Rome, and were allowed to ere& a noble fynagogue about 
the clofe of the 14th century. The other principal churches 
are the Franeifcan, in which are paintings by Facini, Luigi, 
Caracci, Brizio, Guido, and Tiarini; that of St. Agnes, 
eontaining, over the high altar, the martyrdom of the faint, 


by Domenichino ; St. Bartholomew, before which ftands a 
marble ftatue of St. Petronius, by Brunelli, and in which 
are an annunciation, the nativity, and the flight into Egypt, 
by Albano; the church of the Capuchins, in the vettry of 
which is a crucifixion, by Guido; that of S. Giovanni in 
Monte, famous for an admirable picture of St. Cecilia, by 
Raphael, which is much extolled by Addifon, and reckoned 
one of Raphael’s ca ital pieces, &c. kc. The convents alfo 
are enriched with vaitebile paintings and other ornaments, ae 
well as the palaces and churches. A Dominican convent, 
feated on the top of a hill, about three miles from the city, 
is in poffeflion of a portrait of the virgin Mary, faid to have 
been painted by St. Luke. Sigoni fays, that it was brought 
from the church of Sanéta Sophia at Conftantinople in 1160; 
and it is thought to have wrought many miracles in favour 
of the inhabitants of Bologna. A curious gallery, open to 
the fouth and clefed by a wall to the north, is built all the 
way from the city to the convent ; on the open fide it is fup-. 
ported by a long row of pillars ; and was erected by volun- 
tary contribution in honour of the virgin, and for the 
convenience of pilgrims. This longcolonnade is about twelve 
feet in breadth, from the pillars to the wall, and about fix- 
teen feet high ; all the communities of the town walk, once 
a year in folemn proceffion, to the convent, and bring the 
holy picture to vifit the city. It is carried through the 
principal ftreets, attended by every inhabitant who can afford 
to purchafe a wax taper. During this proceffion, the bells 
continue ringing, the cannon are fired, and the troops under 
arms practile the fame ceremonies when the picture patles, 
as if it were commander inchief of the forces. In the libra— 
ry of the convent, belonging to the church di S. Salvatore, 
are many curious MSS.; particularly one of the hiftory of 
queen Efther, written on yellow coarfe leather in lage He- 
brew characters, and done up in a roll or volume, according 
to the original fignification of the word. | The canons pres 
tend that this was written by Ezra. Here is alfo fhewn a 
Hebrew MS. of the O. T. written on vellum, in 3 vols, fol. 
faid to have been written in 953; it has, however, points or 
vowels. Among other MSS. amounting to about 300 in 
number, are the N. 'T. called the ‘* Codex Bononientfis,’* 
faid to be of the 11th century, containing the whole N. T. 
except the apocalypfe, abounding with abbreviations ; anda 
Greek verfion of the minor prophets and Daniel, fuppofed 
to be of the roth century ; and among the printed books are 
Manutius’s edition of Cicero’s works, 4 vols. fol. publifhed 
at Milan in 1498, and a Latin biblein folio, which, bya 
printed advertifement annexed to it, appears to have been 
completed at Mentz by John Fuit and Peter Schoiffer in; 
1462. 
+The univerfity of Bologna is one of the moft ancient and 
mott celebrated feats of hterature in Europe; it was founded, 
as fome fay, by the emperor Theodofius in 433, but others, 
with greater probability, attribute it to Charles the Great. 
For an account of the academy of {ciences, fee AcapEmy. 
Over the gate of the magnificent edifice appropriated to that 
academy, is the following liberal infeription :- ** Bononienfe 
Scientiarum atque artium inftitutam ad publicum totius 
orbis ufum.””? Here are an obfervatory, with the neceflary 
inftruments for aftronomical obfervations ; a very valuable 
library, in three fpacious rooms, where any perfon may 
ftudy and have the ufe of the books four hours every day ; 
alfo, apartments for the ftudents of {culpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, chemiftry, anatomy, aftronomy, and every branch 
of natural philofophy. They are all ornamented with de- 
figns, models, inftruments, and every kind of apparatus 
requifite for illuftrating thofe {ciences. There are alfo pro- 
felfors who regularly read legtures. There ig a hall full of 
models, 
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models in archite€ture and fortification, a valuable collec- 
tion of medals, and another of natural curiofities, as animals, 
earths, ores, minerals; and a complete collection, to affitt the 
ftudy of the materia medica, and every part of natural hif- 
tory. There is alfo a gallery of ftatues, confifting of a few 
originals, and very fine cafts of the bett ftatues in Italy. 
Hoxorary premiums are diftributed every year among the 
artifis, for the beft defigns in painting, fculpture, and 
architecture. 

The anatomical theatre is adorned: with ftatues of cele- 
brated phyficians; and the mufeum belonging to it fupplies 
an abundance of anatomical preparations, and a complete 
{fuite of anatomical figures in wax: aman and woman are 
exhibited in the natural ftate; the fame with the kin and 
cellular membrane removed, fo that the external mufcles of 
the whole body and limbs appear. In the fubfequent figures 
the more external mufcles are gradually removed, till no- 
thing but the fimple fkeleton remains. Thefe figures are 
very well formed, preferving the natural appearance and 
fituation of the mufcles and blood-veflels with as great exact- 
nefs as could be expe¢ted in a work of this nature. ‘There 
are alfo models in wax, of particular parts, and of feveral of 
the vifcera of the human body feparately. 

The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a very confiderable 
trade in filks and velvets, and leather bottles, which are ma- 
nufactured here in great perfection. The country produces 
immenfe quantities of oil, wine, honey, wax, flax, and hemp; 
and furnifhes all Europe with hams, dried tongues, faufages, 
macaroni, {weetmeat, olive, perfumes, wafh-balls, liqueurs, 
and effences. The people are induftrious, and allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour; the nuns are very ingenious 
m making artificial flowers, and imitating fruits of various 
kinds; and very beautiful works are alfo made of walnut- 
tree and rock-cryftal. The markets are plentifully fupplied 
with provifions ; fruit is had in great variety, and of excel- 
lent quality ; and the common wine of the country is a light 
white wine of an agreeable tafte, which is preferred by 
firangers to any of the French or German wines that may be 
had there. The inhabitants, in general, are facetious and 
polite to ftrangers, who may receive at Bologna every kind 
of accommodation that may fuit their tafte. 

Bologna long retained the name of a republic, fent an 
ambaflador to the pope’s court, and the word ‘ Libertas” 
was infcribed on the arms and coin of the ftate, with the 
flattering capitals S.P.Q.R. The civil government and 
police of the town were allowed to remain in the hands of the 
magiftrates, who were chofen by the fenate, which formerly 
eonlifted of 40 members ; but fince this republic came under 
the protection, as itis called, of the pope, hethought properto 
add ten more ; but the whole 50 itill retain the name of the 
*¢ Quaranta”? One of the fenators prefided in the fenate, and 
was called the ‘*Gonfalonier,” from his carrying the ftandard 
(Gonfalone) of the republic. He was the chief magiftrate, 
was attended by guards, and was conftantly at the palace, or 
near it, to be ready on any rine Bo but he remained 
only two months in office, aad the fenators took it by turns. 
In the midft ofall this appearance of independence, a cardinal 
legate from Rome governed this republics he was appointed 
by the pope, with a vice-legate, and other affiftants. The 
orders which the legate iffued, were fuppofed to be with the 
approbation of the fenate ; or at leaft, they never difputed 
the office, which was of higher dignity than any other in the 
gift of the court of Rome, and continued for three years ; at 

_ the expiration of that time, his holinefs either appointed a new 
legate, or confirmed the old one in the office for three years 
longer, ‘This ecclefiaftieal viceroy lived in great magnifi- 
cence, and had a numerous fuite of pages, equerries, and hal, 
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berdiere, who attended him inthe city. When he went into 
the country, he was accompanied by guazds on horfeback. 

The gonfalonier and magiftrates regulated all the ufual mat- 
ters which regarded the police; and decided, in common 

caufes, according to the laws and ancient forms of the re- 

public; but in affairs of great importance, and, indeed, as 

often as he chofe to interfere, the cardinal legate without 

doubt influenced all decifions. This mut be mortifying to 

the fenators and noble families ; but~ was lefs felt by the 

people in general, who exhibited every appearance of living 

under a mild and beneficent government. Bologna was the 

fee of an archbifhop ; who kad for his fuffragausthe bithops 

of Crema, Borgo, St. Domino, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, 

and Reggio. Bologna is 23 miles S.W. of Modena, and 145 

N. W. of Rome. N. lat. 44 29' 36". E.long. 11° 21° Dees 
Keyfler’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 247. Moore’s View of Soci- 

ety, &c. in Italy,.vel. i. p. 252. See BOLOGNESE. 

Borocna botiles. See UNANNEALED Bottles. 

Borocwa flene. See Boxonran Stoney and Puos- 
PHORUS. 

BOLOGNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Marne, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the diftné of Chawmont, 6 miles north of Chau- 
mont. f 

BOLOGNESE, Francisco, in Biography, an eminent 
painter of land{fcape and hiftory, whofe original name was 
Prancifco Grimaldi, was born at Bologna in 1606, and edu- 
cated in the fchool of Annibal Caracci. He completed his 
ftudies at Rome; and his improvement was fuch, as to at- 
tract the attention of pope Innocent KX. by whom he was 
employed both in the gallery of his palace at Monte Cavallo, 
and in the Vatican, Among his numerous admirers and 
friends were the prince Pamfili, the pope’s nephew, and 
many of the principal nobility at Rome ; Lewis XIV. and 
cardinal Mazarin at Paris, who ptocured for him a large 
penfion; and émployed him in decorating the Louvre ; and 
after his return to Italy, the popes Alexander VII. and 
Clement IX. He was peculiarly happy in his execution of 
landfcape : and was diftinguifhed by his frefh and bold co- - 
louring, light and fine touch, and an elegant mode of com-= 
pofition. His landfcapes in the manier of Caracci are mo- 
dels of the ftyle of that f{chool, though the colouring of 
them is thought to be fomewhat too green. He underitood 
architecture, and alfo etched, with great freedom, tafte, aud 
fpirit, a great number of landfcapes, partly from his own 
defigns, and five after Titian. His agreeable manners and 
amiable difpofition attached univerfal efteem. His benevo- 
lence was fingularly manifefted towards a Sicilian gentleman 
and his daughter, who had retired to Rome from the trou- 
bles of hiscountry. They lodged near him, and were known 
to be fo poor as to want bread. As foon as Bologuefé was 
apprized of their fituation, he repeatedly knocked at tlicir 
door in the morning, threw in fome money, and withdrew 
undifcovered. The Sicilian at length detected him in one 
of his aGts of beneficence, and in token of gratitude fell at 
his feet. ‘The painter raifed and embraced him, and they 
continued mutual friends through life. Bolognefe died at 
Rome in 1680, and bequeathed confiderabie property to his 
fix children. His principal works are at Rame, and confift 
of large landfcapes, and hittorical pieces in frefco. The 
pictures of his beft time are very rare, and afford large prices. 
His fon Alexander was a gogd painter in the ftyle and talle 
of his father, though much inferior. Among his engravings 
are the «¢ Brazen Senpent,”? from a compolition of his own, 
which, though flight, is a fpirited, free etching, in the flyle 
of a painter. Pilkington and Strutt. 

Boros, or the duchy of Bologna, in Geography, a ter- 

4Z2 ritory 
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. Fite of Italy, in the ecclefiaftical ftate, bounded on the 


north by the Ferrarefe, on the eaft by Romagna, on the 
fouth by Tufcany, and on the weft by Modena ; anciently 
inhabited by the Boii and Ligures. It was. formerly a re- 
public, under the protection of the emperor of Germany 5 
but, in 1278, it became fubject to pope Nicholas iI. Atter 
many viciffitudes, pope Julius IL. in 1513, annexed the city 
of Bologna, and all its dependencies, to the papal dominions; 
and in.confequence of its voluntary fubmiflion fp the fee of 
Rome, it was indulged in feveral privileges, which it coati- 
pued long to enjoy withdut moleftation. But after the city 
of Bologna was taken by the French in the campaign of 1796, 
the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, 
entered into a treaty to form a republic, under the name of 
the “Republica Cifpadana,”’ or ‘“ Cifalpine Republic ; 
which was confirmed by the eighth article of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, October 17,1797: } if 

The foil of this territory is rich and fertile, and in the vici- 
nity of Bologna it is fo much improved by cultivation, that it 
appears like one contiaued garden. ‘ne vineyards are not 
divided by hedges, but by rows of elms. and mulberry trees ; 
and the vines hang ina very beautiful picturefque manner, in 
feftoons from one tree to another. ‘The country 1s not only 
fertile in vines, but likewife in corn, olives, and pafturage, 
and has, not without reafon, acquired the name of « Bologna 
la Grafla.”? The Bolognele affirm, that their cheefe is not 
inferior to that of Parma, and they fella great quantity of it 
wader the name of Parmefan cheefe. See Borocna. 

BOLOGNETTI, Pompey, in Biography, was born at 
Bologna, in Italy, about the year 1616, where he received 
his education, and attaching himfelf to the practice of phyfic, 
was admitted doétor, and then profeffor in medicine, at the 
univerfity there, in which capacity he was much admired, his 
leGures being numeroufly attended. | His works are * Con- 
filium de precautione occafione mercium, ab infultibus immi- 
nentis contagii,”” Bono. 1630, folio; which, perbaps, gave 
pirth to Dr. Mead’s work on that fubjeét, or fugeetted the 
idea of it. « Remora feneétutis,” 1650, 4to. Haller. Bib. 
Med. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 


BOLOGNINI, Ancetus, a celebrated profeffor of me-. 


dicine and furgery, wha flourifhed in the beginning of the 16th 
century, was ites in the neighbourhood of Padua, but prac- 
sifed and taught medicine at Bologna. At the earneft in- 
treaty of his pupils, he fays, he publifhed, in 1508, “ De 


era ulcerum interiorum, et de unguentis communibus in fo- 


lutione continui,’’ 4to. which has been frequently re-printed.. 


He was of the fchool of Avicenna, on whofe works he com- 
mented in his le@Qures. He gives forms for preparing oint- 
ments with mercury, which he highly extols, and fays, they 
eure the lues, though the falivary glands fhould not be affect- 
ed, which, however, he admits to be defirable. 
part of his life was {pent in retirement at Padua. 
de Morb. Gal. Hall. Bib. Med. she 
BOLOTOVA, in Geography, a town of Siberia, 24 miles 
N tichink. 
BE RGn TTS a town of Siberia, on the Irtifh, 
i .S.E. of Tobolfk. 
240 eek INA a town of Siberia, 68 miles fouth 
rlenga. 
oOOLSEC, Jerom, in Biography, a carmelite of Parisin 
the 16th century, who deferted his order on account of 
fome free opinions, and became a refugee at Ferrara. There 
he commenced the profeflion of phyfic, and being acquainted 
with Calvin, removed to Geneva. In this city he divulged 
fome opinions concerning predeitination, which excited the 
refentment of the Genevan reformer, and which induced the 
magiltrates of Geneva, probably at his inftigation, firft to 


Aftruc, 


The latter, 
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-imprifon him, and finally to banifh him,. as one conaviGied of, 


fedition and Pelagianifm. He was afterwardsexpelled from; 
the canton of Bern, whither he had retired ; and failing in, 
his endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with the Proteftants of 
Paris and Orleans, he returned to the bofom of the Catholic, 
church. He then revenged himfelf by wuiting a very flan- 
derous account of the life of Calvin in 1577, and another of 
that of Beza in 1582, the falfities of which fober Catholics. 
are afhamed.to quote. He alfo wrote againft Calvin’s in- 
ftitution, aud his arguments were afterwards made ufe of by 
Cardinal de Richelieu. Bolfec praétifed phyfic at Autun,; 
and at Lyons, in which latter city he died,.a few years. 
after he had written Beza’s life. Gen. Diét.. 

BOLSENA, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the ecclefi-, 
aftical ftate, and patrimony of St. Peter, delivhtfully fituated , 
on a lake that isof the fame name, which is about 35 Italian . 
miles in circumference. Imthis lake are two iilands, namely, .. 
Bifentina and Martana, witha church in each ifland ; in the 
former the unfortunate Amalafunta, daughter of Theodoric, 
king of the Oftrogoths, is faid to have been pnt to death in 
534, by order of the ungrateful Thecdatus, her coufin, . 
whom fhe had admitted to a fhare in the government. We 
learn from Pliny, (Hilt. Nat. 1. ii. c. 95,), that.in his time 
thefe two iflands were floating. He calls this lake Tarqui- . - 
nian, aname which it derived from ‘Targuinium,. one of the 
principal 12 Etrurian cities, whofe territories anciently ex- . 
tended to this lake ;. butit has been doubted, whether Pliny - 
refers to the iflands of this lake. Bolfena is enyironed with 
mountains, coyered with trees, forming a kind of: auguit . 
amphitheatre. On an eminence near it may be feen the 
ruins of the ancient ‘ Volfinium.?? It is 7 miles S. of , 
Orvieto. Pe 

BOLSOVER, a.contiderable market town of Derby-. 
fhire, England, has been noted for its manufactories of . 
buckles, fpurs, bridle-bits, ftirrup-irons, and other fimilar - 
articles; but the greater part of them is now made in 
Birmingham, and its vicinity. The town is governed by . 
a con{table, and two head boroughs ; and a copy-hold court - 
is held here every three weeks. Here was formerly a cattle, 
which, according to the Doomf-day. book, was poffeffed, at 
the Norman conqueft of England, by William Peverel, It, 
was of confiderable extent, and from its remaining fortifica- 
tions was evidently of great ftrength. Its fortrefs is men-. 
tioned by Leland, .as-being in ruins when he vifited this part 
of England, in the time of Henry the Eighth. A modern 
manfion,. ftill'called the caftle, occupies the fite of the an-- 
cient buildings, and was ereéted by fir Charles Cavendifh 
in 1613. It is of {quare fhape, and aflumes the caftellated , 
character by towers at the four corners, and an embattled 
parapet. In this manfion, a fuperb entertainment was given 
by William Duke of Newcattle, to Charles the Firft and his. 
queen in the year 1633. Upon this occafion, all the neigh-, 
bouring gentry were invited to partake of the feitival, which. 
was conduéted upon fo magnificent a fcale, that the ex- 
pences were eftimated as amounting to 15,000]. Grand. 
pageants, &c. were reprefented before the royal guefts, and, 
the fancy and taite of Ben Jonfon were employed in pre- 
paring fpeeches_and fcenery upon the occafion. It now. 
belongs to the duke of Portland, whofe family obtained it, 
by marriage with a daughter of the earl of Oxford. In, 
the parifh church is a magnificent monument to the memo 
of the above-named fir Charles Cavendifh, many of ae 
family are alfo interred here. Bolfover has a weekly market | 
on Fridays, one annual fair, and a ftatute fair for hirin 
fervants, &c. It is 8 miles from Mansfield, and 145.N. W. 
from London. In the parith are 435 houfes, and 1091 in- 
habitante. j ' 
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| Ar Elinton, a {mall village three miles N. E. of Bolfover, 
was born Jedediah Buxton, a man who, though only a poor 
Tabourer, acquired extraordinary celebrity, for his retentive 
memory, and recondite powers of calculation. 

Three miles north of Bolfover are the great coal works, 
ealled Norbrig’s Colliery. Thefe belong to the Duke of 
Portland, and are let out to a company of perfons who fend’ 
great quantities by the canal to Workfop, Redford, Stock- 
with, &c. Bibliotheca Topographica, No. 32. © 

BOLSTER, among Surgeons, a foft yielding fubftance 
either laid under the kead or a broken limb. ; 

Borsrer is alfo ufed fora ftuffing, intending to fill out: 
or raife a flat, finking, or hollow part. In which fenfe bol- 
fters are contrived for crooked, bunched, and other diftorted 
backs, fhoulders, &c. - ; 

Borsters-of a /addle, in the Afanege, thofe parts which 
are raifed on the bows, both before and behind, to reft the 
rider’s thighs, and keep him in a potture of with{tanding the 
diforders which the horfe may occafion. Common faddles 
have no bolfters, behind or even before. 

Bousters, in Sea Language, {mall cufhions or bags, filled 
with tarred canvas or rope yarn, &c. and placed under the 
fhrouds and ftays, to prevent their chafing againft the treftle- 
trees, by the motion of the maft, when the ftip rocks at 
fea. 

Borsrers are alfo pieces of fir fayed upon the upper 
fide of the.treftle-trees, and againft the thwart-fhip fides of 
the maft-head... They mutt be fufficiently long to clear the 
fid-hole and after crofs-tree, and broad enough to project 
one inch anda half, or more, without the treftle-trees, and 
the fame in depth, and rounded from the upper to the lower 
edge on the outfide, and nailed to the tref{tle-trees at each 
end. Their ufe is to prevent the fhrouds chafing by the 
motion of the mafts. 

Bousters ofan anchor are cylindrical pieces ofiron, with 
a hole through. the middle, ufed when holes are to be 

unched, or opened with pins. 

BOLSWAERT, Botswerp, or Botswert, in Geo- 
graphy, a town of Friefland, in the United Netherlands, 
faid to have been built in 713 by Bolfwine, fon of Rad- 
bode, king of Friefland, from whom it took its name. It 
was almoit burnt down in 1475, and again in r515, when 
it was rebuilt and encompafled with a rampart of earth. 
About a league from this town is a port, which, though 
much obftructed by fand, is very ufeful to the inhabitants. 
Bolfwaert is about two miles in circumference, and was for- 
merly one of the Hanfe towns ; and a great part of the Frief- 
land baize, which formed a confiderable article of exporta-- 
tion, was wove inthis place. It is diftant 13 miles S. W. 
of Leewarden, and 7 S. S. E. of Harlingen. N. lat. 53° 
z!, E. long. 5° 24’. 


BOLSWERT, or Borsvern, Borrius Anam A, in- 


Biography, an engraver and printfeller of Antwerp, derived 
his name from Bolfwaert in Friefland, where his family re- 
fided, and flourifhed about the year 1620. He worked only 
with the graver, and fuccefsfully imitated the free, open 
ftyle of the Bloemarts, in whofe {chool he probably per: 
feted himfelf in his. art. When he worked from Rubens, 
he altered that ftile, and his plates are neater, fuller of 
colour, and more highly fiaifhed. His plates from Bloemart 
are a fetof ‘* Twenty landfcapes,’’ “* The foreft of the her- 


mits and hermitefles of Egypt and Paleftine,”” and “ The’ 


Nativity of Chrift:’? and thofe from Rubens, in a more 
finifhed ftile, are the ‘* Refurreétion of Lazarus,” and its 
companion ‘* The Laft Supper,”” which is a very beautiful 
engraving. Strutt. 

Borswert, or Borsverv, Scuertiys A, brother of 
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the preceding, flourifhed about 1626, and worked entirel¥ 
with the graver. His general charater, as an artift, is thus 

defcribed by Bafan: “ We have a large number of prints, 

which are held in great efteem, by this artift, from various 

maiters, but efpecially from Rubens, whofe pictures he has 

copied with all poffible knowledge, tafte, and great effect. 

The freedom with which this excellent artift handled the 

graver, the picturefque roughnefs of etching, which he 

could imitate without any other affifting inttrument, and 

the ability he poffeffed of diftinguifhing the different mafles 

of colours, have always been admired by the connoifleurs, 

and give him a place in the number of thofe celebrated en- 

gravers, who are defirous of rendering their works as ufeful 

as they are agreeable, and of acquiring a reputation, as: 
lafting “as it-is juftly merited.’? His prints are the exact 

tranferipts of the pictures from which he engraved them ;. 
and his laft works, though not equally neat or finifhed, are. 
always beautiful and indicate the hand of a matter. His 

boldeft engravings are from Rubens; and his neateft from 

Vandyck and Jordans. Some of this matter’s works have 

been carefully copied, fo as eafily to deceive the unfkilful, - 
Amongft the eftimable engravings of this artift the follow- 

ing are mentioned: viz. the Brazen Serpent,” from -Ru-- 
bens, “* Abraham offering his fon Ifaac,’? from Theodore 

Rombout, the “ Education of the Virgin, by-St: Anne,??. 
the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” the 4¢ Nativity of Chrilt,”? 

the « Adoration of the Wife Men,”’ the Featt of Herod,’? 

in which the daughter of Herodias'is exhibited, prefenting 

the head of John the Baptift to hermother, and:the « Mi- 

raculous Draught of Fifhes,? all: from Rubens; « Chritt 

crowned with thorns,’? from Vandyck; and a“ Crucifixion,’? 

from the fame, in which a figure appears prefenting the 

fponge to Chrift ; St. John and the Virgin are feen ftanding 

at the foot of the crofs, and Mary Magdalene reclining 

towards it. This-is one of his moft beautiful engravings, 

The firft impreffions, in which the left: hand of St. John is 

not feen, are very fcarce ; in the fecond, the hand appears 

upon the fhoulder of the Virgin ;. but in fubfequent impref- 

fions, the hand was agam erafed.- Strutt. 

BOLT, in Building, an iron faftening for a door, moved 
with the hand, and catching in a ftaple or notch made to 
receive it, Bolts are chiefly of three kinds: plate, round, 
and /pring-bolts.- 

Bout of alock is the piece of iron which, entering the fta- 
ple, faftens the door ; being the part which is moved back- 
wards and forwards by turning the key. 

Of thefe there are two forts ; one {huts of itfelf by only 
putting to the door, and is called a /pring-bolt; the other, 
which only moves when the key opens or fhuts it, is called 
a: dormant-bolt. 

Borris alfo ufed for a large iron pin, haying a round 
head at one end, and at the other a key-hole or flit, wherein 
to put a pin or faftening, ferving to make faft the bar of a: 
door, window-fhutter,or the like. 

set is more particularly called a round-bolt, or window 
bolt. 

Botrs;, in the Artillery, are of feveral forts; thofe which 
go betwixt the cheeks of a carriage to ftrengthen the tran- 
foms are called ¢ranfom-bolts. The large iron bolts or knobs 
on the cheeks of a carriage, keep the hand{pike from 
fliding, when it is poifing up the breech of the piece. The 
two fhort bolts that being put one in each end of an Englith 
mortar-carriage, ferve to traverfe her, are called traverfe~ 
bolts. The bolts that go through the cheeks of a mortar, 
and, by the help of quoms, keep her fixed at the elevation . 

iven her, are called bracket-bolts. And the four bolts that 

alten the bracket or cheeks of a mortar to the bed, are 
called 
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called bed-bolts. Befides thefe there are bolfter, eye, breech- 
ing, garnifh, joint, ftool-bed, and axletree bolts. See Car- 
RIAGE. 

Boxrs, in Carpentry, denote pieces of wood cleft with 
wedges, in order to be {plit into lath. 

Borrs, or iron pins, in a Ship, are of feveral forts, of 
which the moft common have {mall round heads, and are 
ufed to unite two or more pieces together; Some have 
round flat heads, called faucer-heads, with a mortife in the 
other end, or point, and are ufed to fatten moveable pieces 
to thofe that are fixed; others have an eye at one end, for 
lafhing or hooking blocks, &c. and are driven in matt-heads, 
yards, caps, &c. Some have a fquare part left at the back 
of the eye, that they may not be driven on the eye, and en- 
danger {plitting, Bolts are frequently diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to the places where they are ufed; as, chain-bolts, bolts 
for carriages, &c.; ring-Lolts, ferving for the bringing-to of the 
planks, &¢. drive-bolts, wfed to drive out others ; fet-balts, 
employed for forcing the planks, and other works, and 
bringing them clofe to one another ; rag-o/ts, on each fide 
full of jags or barbs, to keep them from flying out of their 
holes ; clench-bolts, thofe which are clenched or faftened at 
the ends where they come through ; fore-lock-bolts, made 
like locks with an eye ateach end, whereunto a fore-lock of 
iron is driven to prevent ftarting out: fend; or fender-bolts, 
made with long and thick heads, ftruch into the outermoit 
bends or wales of a fhip, to fave her fides from bruifes and 
hurts. The following machine for drawing bolts in and out 
of fhips was invented by Captain Bolton of the Navy, and 
obtained from the Society of Arts their prize of the gold 
niedal. A model of it is preferved in the repofitory of 
the fociety for the ufe of the public. The defcription 
of it (See Tranfactions of the Society, vol. xvi.) is as 
follows: 

AAAAAA (Plate of fips) is the frame of the machine. 
B,a cylindrical tube, having a female {crew in the inftde. 
C, a wheel with teeth attached to the cylinder B.D, an 
endlefs {crew adapted to the wheel C.  E, handle of the 
winch. F, the bolt drawing out. GG, blocks to fupport 
the frame. H, a hollow pieee of ftcel, having on its out- 
fide a male ferew, whofe threads work within the female 
{crew in the cylinder B. ‘To this piece of fteel the bolt is 
to be rivetted. I, a femicircular piece of fteel, which is to 
be introduced into the notches on H, when a fimilar notch 
has been cut in the head of the copper bolt, which by this 
means 1s prevented from turning in H, while drawing. K, 
the bolt, as prepared to receive the machine. L, a fteel bar, 
fomewhat fmaller than the bolt to be drawn, having at one 
end a male ferew, A, and at the other end another male 
{crew that fits into the famale ferew in B. M, a feétion 
of a male fcrew, having a fquare hole larger than the 
bolt. N, a bolt with a male ferew at one end ready to be 
drawn in. 

The machine, of which a plate is annexed, confifts of a 
frame fupporting a cylindrical female fcrew tube. On this 
tube is mounted a wheel with teeth adapted to an endlefs 
{crew fitted to the frame, and worked by a handle. 

To draw the bolt out. 

The head of the bolt mutt be cut off, and a hole made in 
the timber big enough to receive the male fcrew H, which 
js put over the bolt: a fit is then to be made, either by a 
faw or cold chiffel, in the head of the bolt, to receive the 
key I, and which correfponds to the flit in H; the bolt 
head is then to be rivetted as firmly as poffible upon H ; the 
cylindrical tube, B, is then to be fcrewed on, turning the 
whele machine round till it can be done no longer, when 
the endlefs {crew is to be uwfed. Ifthe machine is of a pro- 
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per flrength, and the rivetting well done, the power is fach 
as to extra€t the bolt or break it, but generally it will be 
drawn out uninjured. See Drawine, &c. 

To draw bolis into fhips. 

It will be neceffary to have a bar, L, which is recommended 
to be made of fkeel, long enough to pafs from the infide to 
the outfide of the ship, and fomewhat fmaller than the cop- 
per bolt intended to be drawn in. This may be called a 
conduétor. On one end fhould be a male fcrew, a; the 
bolt to be drawn in fhould be tapped at one eud fo receive 
the male ferew, ay on the conductoy, and at the other end 
fhould be another male ferew that fits into the female fcrew 
in B; after which the operation is the fame as drawing a 
bolt out, and the machine fhould be applied accordingly. 
When the bolt arrives at its deftined place, it may be fecured 
on the infide by a nut, which is as good a way of faitening 
as clinching, and much more expeditious. 

This machine though-only of the height of eighteen 
inches, will dyaw bolts in or out of any length; for, after 
the bolt has rifen to the top of the tube, it will only be ne- 
ceflary to {crew the machine back, and follow up the work 
with blocks of timber, as reprefented in the drawing. 

Note. Ifthe upper part of the hole in H be made fquare, 
larger than the round hole as fhewn at M, and the head of 
the bolt rivetted into it, it will do away the neceffity of the 
key, I, render the machine lefs complicated, and fave much 
time and trouble, ; 

Bors of an Anchor, are cylindrical ivon pins for faften- 
ing the two parts of the ftock together. 

Botts for whirls, in Rope-making, are large iron pits 
with round heads, driven in the board over the crank-wheel 
for the whirls to run on. 

Botr is alfo ufed for a meafure or certain quantity of can- 
vas, amounting to twenty-eight ells, 

Bott of filk or ftuff denotes a long narrow piece, of in- 
definite meafure. 

Bort, peafe, in Effex, denotes the peafe-ftraw, when the 
grain is threfhed out of it. 

Bout, thunder. See Trunper-delt. 

Boxt-rope, in Sea Language, isa rope fewed to the edges 
of a fail, to prevent it from rending by the force of the 
wind, or any other caufe. 

A bolt rope fhould be made of fine yarn [pun fromthe 
beft hemp, and fewed neatly on with good twine. To avoid 
ftretching, the rope mutt be kept well t wilted while fewing 
on, and care taken that neither too much nor too little 
flack is taken in: that part of the rope at the leech of the 
fail is to be crofs ftitched at every foot in length, at every 
feam, and in the middle of every cloth at the foot, with 
three crofs ftitches : four erofs ftitches fhould be taken at alt 
the beginnings and faftenings off ; the firft ftitch given twice, 
and the laft three times. Small fails have two crofs ftitches 
at every feam, and three at every faftening off. 

BOLTED four, that which has paffed through the 
BOLTERS. 

BOLTEL, in Building, any prominence or jutting ont, 
as ofa piece of timber, end ofa beam, ar the like, advancing 
beyond the naked of the wall. 

BOLTERS, or Bourrers, a kind of fieves for meal, 
haviag the buttons made of woollen, hair, or even wire. 
The word feems derived from the German, deutal, a fleve ; 
whence alfo beutelens to bolt. The bakers ufe bolters, 
which are worked by the hand; millers have a large fort, 
wrought by the motion of the mill. 

BOLT-HEAD), a veffel ufed by the chemitts, the fame 
as matrafs ; which fee. ; 

Bour-we ap, in Geagraphy, a promontory of England, oe 
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the fouth-caat of the county of Devon, 19 miles S.E. ‘of 
Plymouth, N. lat. so°9’. W. long. 30° 47’. The pro- 
montory 4% miles W.N.W. of this 1s called do/t-tail. 

BOLT and Tun, in Heraldry, isa bird bolt in pale pierc- 
ing through a ton, 

BOLTING, or Bourrine, the a&@ of feparating the 
flour from the bran, by means of a fieve or bolter. 

Bottinc-c/oth, or Borter-cloti, fometimes alfo called 
bulting cloiz, denotes a linen or hair-cloth for fifting of meal 
or flour. 

That kind of bolting-cloth which is ufed for fifting of 
meal, and alfo for a yariety of needle work, for young 
ladies’ famplers, and for filling up the frames of window- 
fereens, &c. is wove after the manner of gauze of five {pun 
svoollen-yarn. The wool neceflary for making this cloth 
mutt be long, well-wafhed, and fpun to a fine equal thread, 
which, before it is feowered, muft be fcalded in hot water, 
to prevent it from fhrinking. The wéb mutt be ttiffened ; 
and in the manufacture of it the English have the advantage 
of the Germans, whofe cloth of this kind is much cheaper, 
but much inferior in value to that of England. ‘lhe 
bolting-cloth of this country is {ftiffer, as well as {moother, 
and the flour pafles through it much better than through 
that of the Germans, which is either very little or notat all 
ftiffened. A manufactory of this cloth was eitablifhed at 
Oftra, near Drefden, by one Daniel Kraft, about the end of 
the 17th century ; and at Hartau near Zittau, it was intro- 
duced by one Plefsky, who learned the art of making it in 
Hungary. The cloth which is fent from hence for fale, not 
only every where round the country, but alfo to Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silefia, is wove in pieces, containing each from 64 
to 65 Leipiick ells ; the narroweit being 10, and the widett 
44 inchesin breadth, Large quantities of it are alfo made 
by a company in the duchy of Wurtemberg. Bolting-cloth 
is alfo made at Gera, as well as at Potfdam and Berlin; at 
the latter of which places there is a manufactory of it car- 
ried on by the Jews. 

Boxrtinc-mill, a verfatile engine for fifting with more 
eafe and expedition, The cloth round this is called the 
bolter. 

The method of applying a fieve in the form of an extended 
bag to the works of the mill, that the meal might fall into 
jt as it came from the ftones, and of caufing it to be turned 
and fhaken by the machinery, was firft made known in the 
beginning of the 16th century, as we are exprefsly told in 
feveral ancient chronicles. 

Bortixc, or Bourtine, among Sport/men, fignifies 
rouling or diflodging a fox, rabbit, or badger, from its reft- 
amg place. 

Bottinc, in Law, a method of pleading, or arguing, 
formerly in we in the inns of court; inferior to mooting. 
The cafe is argued firft by three ftudents, then by two bar- 
riflers ; an ancient, and two barrifters fitting as judges. 

The word comes from the Saxon bolt, a houfe; becaufe 
done privately within doors, for inftruction. 

BOLTON, Enmunp, in Biography, an Englifh antiqua- 
rian writer of the 17thcentury. By religious profeflion he 
was a Roman Catholic, and probably enjoyed fome office 
under Villiers duke of Buckingham. e was diligent in 
his refearches into fubjeéts of hiftory and antiquities, and 
was the author of feveral works, of which the principal are 
the following; viz. ‘A Life of Henry II.;” “Elements 
of Armories,”? Lond. 4to, 1610; ‘A tranflation of 
Florus,’? ‘Nero Cazfar, or Monarchy depraved,” Lond, 
fol. 1624, in which he attempts to eftablifh the improbable 
*pinion, that legge 3 was a monument to the memory 
of queen Boadicea, is “ Vindicie Britannice,” left in 
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MS., was defigned to prove the great antiquity and early 
importance of London, Fromall his performances, Bolton 
appears to have poffeffed the credulity, nationality, and love 
of trifles, often attendant on antiquarian ftudies, when they 
are not direéted by tafte.and judgment, ‘The time of his 
death is not known, Diog. Brit. 

Botton, in Geography, a village of Yorkhhire, in England, 
had a very confiderable monaftery of canons regular, of the 
order of St. Auttin, founded in 1120 by Robert de Romeli, 
and this had afterwards other benefaétors, and at the dif- 
folution its annual reyenues were valued at 212/. Part of 
the religious houfe {till remains, and one room is appropriated 
toa free fchool, which was founded by Robert Boyle, efq, 
This village is rendered remarkable from being the birth- 
place and refidence of Henry Jenkins, who was born in the 
year 1500, and lived to the great age of 169 years. He 
enjoyed a conitant {tate of good health, and pofleffed his 
faculties to the laft year of his life. See Lonceviry. 

Borron-/e-Mvors, is an ancient manufacturing town of 
confiderable confequence in Lancafhire, in England. It may 
be confidered as the original feat of the cotton trade in this 
country, and for the manufacture of ornamental and fancy 
good is ftill particularly celebrated. Leland, in his Itinerary, 
notices the cottons (then a fpecies of woollen) and coarfe 
yarns which were brought to this town in his time, and 
obferves, that many villages in the vicinity were engaged in 
this manufacture. Coal-pits were alfo worked at that time, 
and coalsare {till obtained in abundance from pits in the neigh- 
bourhood. The making of futtians was introduced into this 
town, ata very early period, and ftill continues a prominent ob- 
ject of trade. During the civil wars in the reign’ ot Charles I., 
Bolton was befieged by prince Rupert in 1644, and many 
of the inhabitants were killed. The town is well built, and 
has rapidly increafed in fize and population, It is feated 
in a flat diftri&, as its name partly implies. The advantage 
of canal conveyance to Manchefter and Bury, has proved 
highly important to the town, whofe manufactories are 
thereby greatly promoted. Bolton has a free {chool, 
of which Ainfworth, the author of the Latin dictionary, 
was once a matter. The profperity of Bolton may be 
partly eftimated from the following comparative ftate of its 
population. Inthe year 1773, there were 5339 inhabitants 
ir this town and Little Bolton. Thefe were augmented to 
11,739 perfons in 1789 ; and in 1801, when the population 
of the country was eftimated by order of the houte of Com- 
mons, there were found to be 3476 houfes, and 17,413 in- 
habitants in the townfhip and chapelry of Great and Little 
Bolton. The principal mart for the fale of goods made at 
this place is Mancheiter, where the manufacturers refort on 
Tuefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays. ‘*¢’ The neighbourhood 
of Bolton,” obferves the judicious Dr. Aikin, “ has been 
diftinguifhed tor producing men of great talents in mechanical 
invention, who have generally been wholly uneducated, and 
indebted only to native powers, and the habit of obfervation. 
The moit celebrated of thefe was fir Richard Arkwright, 
of whom falfe pride and prejudice alone can think it deroga- 
tory to fay, that he paffed a great part of his life in the 
humble ftation of a barber in the town of Bolton. His 
mind was fo ardently engaged in the improvement of the 
mechanifm ufed in the manufaGures, that he could fearcely 
keep above want by the exercife of his proper profeffion ; 
but his perfeverance and ingenuity were at length rewarded 
with a meafure of opulence, which nothing but the tide of 
profperity in a commercial nation could beftow.”? See 
ARKWRIGHT. 

At Smithels, an old hall, or manfion, north of Bolton, 
formerly belonging to the Fauconberg family, is a seach 

old. 
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old wainfcotted room, the pannels of which are adorned with 
upwards of 50 heads, cut in wood. ‘This hall is fhewn and 
vifited as a curiofity, from a fuperftitious prevalent opinion 
that an impreffion of a foot may be fcen in the ftone floor 
made by one Marfh a martyr, in the reign of queen Mary. 

Rivingion, in the parifh of Bolton, is a conipicuous hill, 
crowned with a building called Rivington-pike. Some veins 
of lead and -calamine have been worked in this neighbour- 
hood, but have not hitherto proved very fortunate to the 
adventurers. . 

Bolton is 13 milesfrom Manchefter, and 197 miles N.W. 
of London. It hasa market on Mondays, and two fairs 
annually. Aikin’s Defcription of the Country round Man- 
chelter, 4to. 1795. 

Berron, atownfhip of America, in Chittenden county, 
Vermont, feated on Onion river, about 1cq4 miles N.N.E. 
from Bennington, containing 88 inhabitants.— Alfo, a town- 
fhip in Tolland county, Conneéticut, incorporated in 1720, 
and fettled from Weathersfield, Hartford, and Windfor, 
i4 miles I. from Hartford.—A Ifo, a townthip in Worceiler 
county, Maflachufetts, 18 miles N. E. from Worcelter, 
and 34. W, from Bofton; containing 945 inhabitants, and 
a good bed of limeftone.—Alfo a townfhip in Wathington 
county, New York, between Scroon lake and lake George, 
diltant 10.or 12 miles S.E. of ‘Ticonderoga, and contain- 
ing 959 inhabitants. pir. 

BOLTONIA, in Botany, (named by L’Heretier, in ho- 
nour of James Bolton, late of Halifax, in Yorkhhire, a felf- 
taught naturalift and artift in a humble {phere of life, author 
of the “ Hiftory of Britith Singing Birds,” 2 vols, 4to. 
of « Britifh Ferns,’ gto. and of Fungufes growing about 
Halifax,” 4 vols. 4to. with figures of the {pecies, all drawn, 
etched, and coloured by himfelf.) L’Heret. Sert. Ang]. 
Pp 35» 36- Schreb. 1309. Juflieu 450. Bofc. Nov. Dict. 
Clals, Syngenefia Polygamia Superflua. Nat. Ord. Compofita 
radiate.—Corymbifere.  Juil. 

Gen. Char. Ca/. common ; imbricate, with nearly equal 
linear, acute feales. Cor. compound, radiate; florets of 
the difk tubular, funnel-fhaped, five-cleft, numerous ; of the 
yay many, linear, entire, piltiliferous. (Schreb.) three-tooth- 
ed, (Bofc.) Pi/t germ oblong ; ityle filiform; ftigmas 
two, thofe of the ray revolute. Pericarp. none ; calyx un- 
changed. Seed folitary, comprefled, flightly toothed, two- 
horned ; receptacle naked, honey-combed, hemifpheric. _ 

Eff. Char. Ca/. common, imbricate, with linear feales. 
Cor. radiate. Germs comprefled, vertical. Seed obfcurely 
-toothed, two-horned. Recept. honey-combed, 

Species, 1. B. aferaides, (matricaria aft. Linn. Mant. 
LEO: ee Leaves quite entire,”” Stem upright, two feet 
high, even, {carcely angular, flightly ttreaked; leaves alter- 
nate, remote, feffile, lanceolate, even, bent down at the bafe, 
ragged about the edge; panicle thin, ftifith, with one- 
flowered peduncles ; difk yellow ; ray pale flefh-colour. 
eae glaflifolia. «* JLower leaves ferrate.”’ Five or fix feet 
high. Both f{pecies are natives of South America, flower 
late in the autumn, and were cultivated by Mr. Miller in 


1755. 

) OLTSACKEN, or Bortsack, in Geography, rocks 
at the N. entrance of the Great Belt, 5 miles 5. E. from 
the ifland of Samfoe. N. lat. 55° 48's E.long. 10°. 40’. 

BOLTY, in Jchihyology, a filh of the Lasrus genus. 
(Labrus ailoticus of Linnzus), that isfoundin the Nile. It 
is figured and defcribed by Sonnini, in his ‘* Voyage en 
Egypte.’ © This, it is oblerved, is one among the {mall 
number of fifhes that inhabit the river Nile, the flefh of 
which is delicate, and of a good flavour. — Daubenton, in 
the French Encyclopedia, calls the fpecies Nebuleux, on 
account of the obfcure {pots with which the -fns are 
marked, 


. flour. 


“where the efophagus is naturally very narrow. 


BQ : 
‘ BOLTZNITZ,; in Geography, a river of Germany, 


which runs into the Elfter near Elfterwerda, in the margra- 
viate of Meiffen. 


BOLU, amountain of Afia, in Armenia, 144 miles S.E. 
of Evivan. : ey 

BOLUADIN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince. of Natolia, 28 milés N. of Kara-hiffar. 

BOLUC Laff, in the Turhifh Affairs, denotes the chief of 
accompany; er a captain who has the command of an hun- 
dred janizaries. os : ; 

BOLURUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 
in Thefprotia.—Alfo a town of Illyria, which belonged to 
the Trallians. Steph. Byz. 

BOLUS,in Pharmacy, is a very ufeful form of extempo- 
raneous prefcription adapted to a variety of cafesin which 
a more folid or a more liquid form weuld not anfwer the 
purpofe. The confiftence of a bolus is the fame as that of 
an elcétuary, that is, about as foft as dough, fo as eafily to 
flip down the throat without falling to pieces. As it muft 
in fome degree be tafted while fwallowed, it generally contiits 
of the medicine in powder, worked up to the proper tena- 
city by means of fome grateful fyrup, foft extraét ofliquorice, 
ora palatable conferve ; or, if the medicine be an oil, balfam, 
or other liquid, dry fugar, with flour, almond-pafte, and the 
like, are added to bring it to the due confiftence. ’ It is in- 
tended to be only a fingle dofe. j 

The fubftances moft proper to, be exhibited in this form 
are thofe that are very heavy, and fcareely to be fufpended 
in any liquid .fo as to be drank off, fuch as calomel, tin-_ 
powder, fteel filings, zthiops mineral, or thofe that are 
tco bulky to be made into a convenient number of pills, 
and are naufeated by the patient in a liquid form, {uch as 
_cinchona, chamomile, burnt-fponge, Dover’s powder, vale- 
rian root ; or fome of the ftronger acrids and. aromatics, 
as guiacum, camphor, mutk, caftor, ammonia: or thofe 
that are little foluble in the ftomach, unlefs previoufl 
mixed with fome eafily foluble matter, and yet do not readily, 
combine with liquid {ufficient to be drank off, as oil of tur- 
pentine, the balfams and the like, mixed with fugar and 
Boluffes differ from troches in this, that the lattér 
aré made firmer, though equally foluble, and being intended 
for flow folution in the mouth; they confift only of infipid, 
or not unpalatable ingredients. Subftances that readily . 
become very moift, fuch asthe kali preparatum, fhould not. | 
be ufed in this form, unlefs the bolus is intended to be 
taken immediately: but on this head lefs. caution is required. 
than in compounding eleétuaries. Y 

This form of medicine fhould be avoided where the patierit 
is in aftate in which the power of {wallowing is with difft- 
culty exercifed, as in apoplexy,and other comatofe diforders; 
in fome fpafmodic and painful affections of the throat ; or’ 
Alarming 
accidents have fometimes arifen from a negle&t of thefe 
precautions. It is likewife difficult to get very young chil- 
dren to {wallow them, unlefs made extremely. thin. ~Thefe 


‘ minutiz will not appear trifling to thofe who are in the 


habit of perfonally witnefling the trouble and.difficulty which 
daily attend the exhibition of medicines, and are fo liable 
to defeat the moft judicious plans of the prefcriber. 

In hofpitals and difpenfaries this form is very comnionly 
adopted, as it is prepared with little trouble,andis economical 
in the more expenfive drugs, no mote of them. being 
employed than the immediate wants of the patient re- 

quire. a 

Boxus-Head, iu Geography, a cape of Ireland, on the ~ 
fouth-welt coaft of the county, of Kerry, 38 miles S. W. of 
‘Killarney. N. lat. 51° 44". W. long, 10° 12". wilt 

BOLWICK, 
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BOLWYCK, a town of Norway, 40 miles W, of 
Tonfberg. 

BOLZANIT, Ursaxo Vacerrano, in Biography, one 
of the revivers of literature in the 15th century, was bern at 
Belluno about the year 1440. Having entered, when young, 
into the order of the Minorites, he travelled through Egypt, 
Palettine; Syria, Arabia, Greece, and’ Thrace, obferving 
whatever was curious either in-nature cr art. In the courie 
of -his perambulations, he twice afcended the fummit of 
Etna, and furveyed its crater. Asa ftri@ obferver of his 
vows, he declined accepting: the honours and dignities 
which were offered him. His fixed abode was at Venice, 
where he taught the Greek language, and, among other 
{cholars, inftrunéted the learned Gean-Antonio Flaminio, 
and John d’ Medici, afterwards pope Leo X. He was the 
firft who facilitated the attainment of the Greek, by com- 
pofing a grammar in that language ; ef which the firft edi- 
tion was printed in 1497, and a lecond, much enlarged, in 
z512z. He died in 1524. 

BOLZANO, or Boxzen, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many; in the Tyrol, feated on the river Eyfac, near its con- 
fluence with the Adige, famous for its four annual fairs, each 
of which continues a fortnight, which are much reforted to 
by Italian and German merchants; 6 leagues S. W. of 
Brixen, and 9 N. of Trent. It was taken by the French 
in March, 1797. N. lat. 46° 28’. E. long. 11° 14. 

Bouzano, a town of Italy, inthe Vicentin, belonging to 
the ftate of Venice, 2 leagues E. of Vicenza. 

BOM, in Zoology, the name of an American ferpent of 
the Boa genus, called likewife bome, andboma. It is faid 
to grow to avait fize, and to be perfe€tly harmlefs ; but the 
jatter affertion is improbable ; it is not certainly of the poi- 
fonous race of ferpents. This is:called the bom, becaufe it 

emits a remarkable noife refembling the found of that word, 
shen pronounced with a deep hollow voice. 

BOMAL, or BoueEmAL, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the duchy cf Luxemburg, feated on the Ourte, 
7 miles S. W. of Spa, and 53 N. W. of Luxemburg. ; 

BOMANGOY, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Angoy, or Goy (which fee), fituate on the north bank of 
the river Zaire. S. lat. 5° 36’. W. long. 13°. 

BOMARZO,a town of Italy, in the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
and patrimony of St. Peter, once epifcopal ; 14 miles from 
Civita Caftellana. é 

BOMB, in the Military Art, a hollow iron-ball, or thell, 
furnifhed with a vent, by which it is filled with gun-powder, 
and which is fitted with a fufee, or hollow plug, by which 
it gives fire, when thrown out of a mortar. 
pi 3 the Englifh artillery, bombs are now commonly called 

ells. 

The bomb comes from the Latin bombus, crepitus, 
or fibilus ant: by reafon of the noife it makes. 

‘The method of preparing a bomb is as follows: a hal- 
low iron globe A B (Plate Gunnery), is calt pretty thick, 
having a round aperture A, by which it may be filled and 
lighted ; and circular anfe C, D, of hammered ‘iron 
fixed in the mould when they are catt, for the commo- 
dious putting it into the mortar, as well as for carrying it 
f:om one place to another. In France, the handles are cait 
iron: but they are thus rendered more clumfy, and liable to 
break fooner than the others. 

It has been ufual to make the lower part of the bomb the 
thicket, that it may fall on that fide, and never on the fufee, 
and that it may alfo better refift the fhock, or impreffion 
of the powder by which it is difcharged from the mortar ; 
but Mr. Maller thinks that neither of thefe confiderations is 
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of avy great importance, and recommends rather to make 
them every where equally thick, ecazfe they would thus 
burft into a greater number of pieces. Artillery, p. 1516 
in his Syftem, &c. vol. v- 

After the fheils have been gauged and examined as to 
their dimenfions and weight, they muft be well fearched 
within and without by means of a copper grater, to afcertain 
whether there be any holes or cavities in them ; and the 
iron pin or {pike at the bottom of the infide, which fupports 
the corp when they are caft, fhould be beat down or broken 
off, hey are then to be hammered all over, to knock off 
the {cales, and difcover flaws; and no hole, in the large 
fhells, is allowed, of more than £ of an inch deep. An 
empty fufee isthen driven into the fufee hole; and the 
fhell is fufpended in a tub of water, fo that the water may 
coyer it, without running into the fufee; in this fituatiox 
the nofe of a pair of bellows is introduced into the fufee 
hole, and feveral itrong puffs given with the bellows ; and 
if no bubbles rife in the water, it is concluded that there 
are no holes in the fhell, but that it is found and fit for 
fervice. 

When the fhell has been thus proved, and is found to be 
dry within, gun-povder is introduced into its cavity, by 
means of a funnel ; but it is not quite filled. Artillerifts, 
though they agree that fhells fhould not be quite full, have 
not afcertained the precife quantity which would ferve for 
their burfting into the greateft number of pieces. Cap- 
tain Defaguilliers, after having made feveral experiments, 
apprehends, that the moft proper quantity of powder is two 
thirds of the weight which would fill the cavity. A little 
{pace or liberty is left, that when a fufee or wooden tube a, 
e, of the figure of a truncated cone, is driven through the 
aperture, the powder may not be bruifed. This fufee is 
preffed in’at firft by the hand as far’as it will go, and then 
drove with a mallet as hard as poflible, taking care, however, 
not to fplit it; for if the leat crack were in it, the com- 
pofition would give fire to the powder, and the fhell would 
burft either in the mortar, or in the air, and thus do no 
execution. For the method of preparing aod filling the 
fufee, fee Fuser. « 

This fufee is fet on fire, and burns flowly till it reaches 
the gun-powder, which goes off at once, burfting the fhell 
to pieces with incredible violence; whence the ufe of bombs 
in befieging towns. Special care, however, mutt be taken, 
that the fufee be fo proportioned, as that the gun-powder 
do not take fire before the fhell arrives at the dettined place ; 
to prevent which, the fufee is frequently wound round with 
a wet clammy thread. ’ ‘ 

The fufees are driven into the hell, fo as that only about 
an inch and a half come ont beyond the fufee-hole; and 
then the fhellis faid to be fixed. They are charged long 
before there is occafion to ufe them ; and in order to fecure 
the compofition with which they are filled, the-two ends 
are covered with a mixture of two parts of pitch, one of 
rofin, and three of bees-wax, which will guard the com- 
pofition within from the accefs of air; and it will thus 
keep as long as you pleafe. When the fufee is to be put 
into the fhell, the little end is opened or cut off; but the 
great end is never opened till the mortar is to be fired. 

- Bombs or fhells are made of different magnitudes, from 
that of 17 or 18 inches diameter downwards; the very large 
ones are not ufed by the Englifh, that of 13 inches dia- 
meter being the largeft fize now employed by them, The 
following table fhews the weight, dimenfions, &c. of Eng- 
lith and French fhells. - ; 
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Mr. Muller gives the following proportions, from the 13 
inch bombs, now commonly ufed, and obferves that they 
may be eafily adjufted to any other calibre, by making the 
diameter of the fhell to 30, as any part expreffed in inches, 
to the fame part exprefled in parts of the diameter divided 
into 30 equal parts. 


Diameter of the bore - 2 ~ 30 
Diameter of the fhell - = = - 29.5 

Diameter of the hollow fphere_ - - = 21 
Thicknefs of the metal at the fufee-hole_  - 3.5 

Thicknefs at the oppofite part - - 5 

Diameter of the fufee-hole * = 5 4 
Weight of the thell unloaded, — 
11.7 

d 


Weight of the powder contained in the fhell 


236.5 

N. B. The letter d denotes the cube of the ee of 
the bore. 

But fhells have alfo been lately made with the metal 
every where of the fame thieknefs, and are found to 
burft into a greater number of pieces by this conftruétion. 
The Germans do not name their fhells from the diameter of 
the bore which receives them, but from the weight of a 
ftone-ball that fits the fame bore as the fhell. Thus a 7lb. 
howitzer admits a ftone-ball of that weight: the fhell for 
this weighs rslbs, and correfponds to the Englifh 53 inch. 
The 3olbs. howitzer fhell weighs 6olbs., and is rather more 
than 8 inches in diameter. At the fiege of Gibraltar, {mall 
fhells, as 4 inches, and hand-granades, were quilted into 
grape for 13-inch mortars. The fufees were turned in- 
wards next the iron-tampion, and leaders of quick-match 
for communicating fire to the fufees were introduced 
through holes made in the wood-bottom, and placed as 
near the fufees as poffible in the centre of the grape. 
Thefe anfwered very well for fhort ranges. In general, 
the windage, or difference between the diameter of the 
fhell and mortar, is <,th of the latter; and the diameter of 
the hollow part of the fhell is 7,ths of the fame. For finding 
the weight of an iron-fhell, the following rule has been 
given. ‘Take < of the difference of the cubes of the ex- 
ternal and internal. diameters, and this. will be its weight. 


In order to fnd how much powder will fill a hell ; divide 
the cube of the internal diameter of the fhell in inches by- 
57-32 which will be the number of pounds of powders. To 
iind the fize of a fhell for containing a given weight of pow-- 
der ; multiply the number of pounds of powder by 57.3, and 
the cube root of the produé will be the diameter in inches. 

Bombs only differ from granades, in that the latter are 
much lefs ; and inftead of mortars are thrown out of the 
hand. Bombs are thrown not only out of mortars and’ 
howitzers, but out of cannon. The following fhells may 
be fired from guns; viz. hand-granades from 6-pounders - 
4% fhells from 12-pounders ; 54 fhells from 24-pounders ; 
and 8-inch fhells from 68-pr-carronades. Shells may be 
alfo thrown from guns to fhort diftances, in cafe ofneceffity, 
though the bore be not of a diameter fufficient to admit the 
fhell. For this purpofe the gun may be elevated to any 
degree that will retain the fhell upon its muzzle, which may 
be affifted by a {mall line paffing from the lugs of the hell 
round the neck of the gun. ‘To produce a greater effect, 
the {pace between the fhell and the charge may be filled’ 
with wads, or fome other fubftance. ; 

Bombs may be ufed without mortar-pieces, in the manner 
practifed by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had 
poffeffed themfelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs upon 
them, along a plank fet floping towards their works, with» 
ledges on the fides to keep the bomb right forwards. They 
are fometimes alfo buried under ground to blow up. See- 
Caisson. : 

M. Blondel, who has written on the art of throwing 
bombs, obferves that the firft bombs were thofe thrown 
into the city of Watchtendonch, in Guelderland, in 1588; 
though others pretend they were in ufe a century before, 
viz. at the fiege of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. 
Stowe fays (p. 584), that mortars and bombs were invent- 
ed in 1544 by foreigners, whom Henry VIII. employed. 
But they came not into common ufe before the year 1634, 
and then only inthe Dutch and Spanith armies. One Mal- 
thus, an Englifh engineer, is faid to have firft carried them 
into France, where they were put in ufe at the fiege of 
Collioure, in 1642. ; 

The ari of throwing bombs makes a branch of gunnery, . 
founded on the theory of projectiles, and the laws and 
quantities of gun-powder, 
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Meff. Blondel, Guifnce, de Reffons, de la Hire, and 


others have written expre{sly on the art of throwing bombs. 

Gome-battery. See Barrery. ; 

Boma-chef, is a kind of chett filled ufually with bombs, 
fometimes only with gun-powder, placed under ground, to 
tear and blow it up in the air, with thofe who {tand on it. 

Bemb-chefts were formerly much ufed to drive enemies 
from a pott they had feized, or were about to take poffeffion 
of: they were fet on fire by means of a /auciffee fattened at 
one end, but they are now much difufed. 

Boms, water. See Watsr-bomd. 

Boms-vefels, which are {mall hips formed for throwing 
bombs into a fortrefs, are faid to be the invention of M. 
Reyueau, or Renard, and to have been firft ufed at the 
bontbardment cf Algiers, in 1681. Till then, it had been 
judged impra€ticable to bomkard a place from the fea. 

The bomb-ketches on the old eftablifhment carry one 13- 
inch, and one ro-inch mortar ; with eight 6-pounders, befides 
iwivels, for their own immediate defence. The modern bomb- 
vellels carry two 10-inch mortars, four 68-pounders, and 
fix 18-pourders carronades ; and the mortars may be fired 
at as low an angle as 20 degrees; though theie mortars are 
not intended to be ufed at fea, but on very particular oc- 
cafions, their principal ufe, at thefe low angles, being to 
cover the landing of troops, and to proteét our coalts and 
harbours, A bomb-ketch is generally from 60 to 7o feet 
long from {tem to itern, aud draws eight or nine feet water. 
The tender is generally a brig, on board of which the 
party of ariillery remain, till their fervices are required on 
board the bomb-veflel. The following inftructions ferve for 
their management and fecnrity in a¢tion. 

-1. A Dutch pump, filled with water, muft be placed in 
each round-top, one upon the fore-ca{lle, one on the main- 
deck, and one on the quarter-deck ; and furnifhed with 
leather buckets, for a freth fupply of water. 

2. The booms mult be wetted by the pumps before the 
tarpaulins and mortar-hatches are taken off ; and a wooden 
fkreen, 5 feet {quare, is to be hung under the booms, over 
each mortar, to receive the fire from the vents. 

3. The embrazures being fixed and properly fecured, 
the port muit be let down low enongh to be covered by the 
fole of the embrazure. Previous to its being let down, a 
fpar mutt be lafhed acrofs it, to which the tackles. for raif- 
ing it again muft be fixed: this {par ferves to project the 
tackles clear of the explofion. 

4. The mortars ara not be fired through the embrazure 
at a lower angle than 20 degrees, nor with a greater charge 
than 5lbs. of powder. 

5. Previous to firing, the doors of the bulk-head, under 
the quarter-deck, mult be fhut, to prevent the cabin being 
injured by the explofion. 

6. The bed muft be wedged in the circular curb, as foon 
as the mortar is pointed, to prevent re-a¢tion; the firft 
wedge being driven tight before the rear ones ave fixed, in 
order to give the full bearing on the table, as well as the 
rear of the bed.—The holes for dog-bolts muft be corked 
up to prevent the {parks falling into them. 

7- When any fhells are to be ufed on board the bomb, 
they muft be fixed on board the tender, and brought from 
thence, in boxes in her long-boat ; and kept along-fide the 
bomb-fhip till wanted, carefully covered up. 

8. In the old conftruéted bomb-veffels it is neceffary to 
heift out the booms, and raft them along-fide previous to 
firing; but in thefe new ones, with embrazures, only the 
boats need be hoiited out; after which the mortars may be 
prepared for a€tionin 10 minutes. See Ketcu. 

BOMBA, in Zoology, a fpecies of Tarcuopa, one of 
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the genera of Animalcule or Vermes iufuforia. This kind 
is briefly deferibed as being of a changeable form, witha 
few hairs on the anterior part. This is tound abundant in 
ftagnant water; the body is thick, fomewhat pellucid, ofa 
yellowifh colour, and filled with paler molecules. Mill. 
Gmel. &c. 

BOMBARD, Bomnarna, a piece of artillery anciently 
in ufe, exceedingly fhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth, by fome allo called dafili/k, by the Dutch donderiu/s. 
Some derive the word, by corruption, from Lombard, as 
fuppofing this piece firft ufed in Lombardy. Du-Canpe, 
after Vofiius, derives it from dombus and ardeo ; Menage, 
from the German dombarden, the plural of bomber, Lalifta. 
But we doubt whether the Germans knew any fuch word. 
It is no unufual thing with Menage, and many other ety- 
molagitts, to give derivations from words of theirownmaking. 

There were fome of thefe pieces faid to have carried balls 
of 300 pounds weight; Froiffart mentions one of fifty feet 
long. Toload them, they made ufe of cranes, &c. The 
bombard is fuppofed to have been in ufe before the invention 
of cannon. 

Bombards can hardly be fuppofed to have been of metal, 
nor charged with gun-powder. They were rather a fort of 
balifte for throwing ftones, and were played with ropes. 

BOMBARDE, in Geography, a fort and village of the 
ifland of St. Domingo, about 3 leagues N. of La PlateForme} 
68.1. of the Mole, and 22 from Portde Paix. N. lat. 19°42". 

BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perfon, whofe bufinefs 
is to take care of the firing and throwing bombs ont of 
mortars.—He firlt drives the fufee, then fixes the fhell, 
points, loads, and fires. 

Bomsparpier, in Entomology. See Carasus. 

BOMBARDING, the art or a& of attacking a city or 
fortrefs, by throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin or fet 
on fire the houfes and magazines, and do other mifchiefs. 

Bombarding is not reckoned the moit honourable method 
of making war, as it rather tends todo mifchief to the inha- 
bitants than to the works. 

BOMBARIN, in Zoology, the name ufed by fome old 
writers for the Hippopotamus. 

BOMBASINE, in Commerce, a kind of filk ftuff manu 
fa€tured at Milan, and thence fent into France and other 
countries. [he French alfo ufe the word bombaiine for 
ftuff made of cotton, more properly called dimity. 

BOMBAST, in Rhetoric, denotes a fyle too high and 
pompous for the fubject and occafion ; or a certain manner 
of elocution and action, which is grand when fupported by 
dignity in the fentiment, and force in the expreffion, but 
never fails to appear ridiculous where the fentiment is mean, 
and the expreffion flat. See Sryxe. 

BOMBAX, in Botany, (a name given to the common 
cotton tree by Serapion an Arabian phyfician in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century; Pliny had before called cotton 
Bombyx. Gr. BepGoé. Suid.) filk cotton. Lin. Gen. 
835. Reich. go1. Schreb. 1127. Juffieu, 275. Willden. 
1284. La Marck. Fromager. Clafs and order Monad-l- 
phia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Columnifere—Malvacee. Jull. 

Gen. Char. Ca/. permanent, either of one leaf, tubular- 
campanulate, three, four, or five-cleft ; or of five unequal 
leaves. Cor. either five petals, or one petal five-cleft. 
Stam. filaments five or more, connate at the bafe, fome- 
times flightly, fometimes tubular. Pi//. germ fuperior, 
turbinate-oblong. Stigma capitate, with five teeth more or 
lefs developed. = Pericarp. large ovate-oblong, membranous 
and almoft woody, five-celled, five-valved. Seeds numerous, 
round, woolly. Recept. colummar five-cornered, forming the 
partitions. 
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Eff, Char. Cal. fimple. 
eelled, five-valved. Seeds woolly. 

Species, 1. B. pentandrum. (La Marck Tab. 
587.) ‘ Flowers pentandrous.”? Linn, ¢* Anthers bent ; 
leaves in fevens.’”? Willden. A tree fixty or eighty feet 
high. -Bark greenifh, f{mooth, eafily feparated from the 
wood; often {prinkled, efpecially when young, with large, 
eouic, fpinous tubercles; branches near the fummit, pen- 
dant ; leaves on long petioles, digitate, folioles from five to 
nine, either entire or ferrate, lanceolate, erding in a point ; 
flowers in a fimple umbel ; partial peduncles about an inch 
long, with feveral alternate bractes ; petuls five, white, and 
velvety without, fmooth, concave, and of a purple or deli- 
cate rofe colour within; anthers two or three, ona filament, 
twilted tofether; fruit half a foot long, fhaped like a cu- 
cumber, very flender at its bafe ; feeds oval with a fharpifh 
point, enveloped with a great quantity of fhort dark cotton 
which is not {pun, but ufed for fluffing pillows, mattraffes, 
&ce. Rumphius fays that the valves open at the bale. 
Plumier aflerts the contrary. Jacquin, who faw the living 
plant in fruit, gives no information on the fubje&t. A na- 
tive of both Indies. Cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1739. 
2. By erianthos. (Cavan. Tab, 152.) ‘*flowers pentandrous; 
anthers fimple, erect; leayes in tevens.’? Willd. Trunk very 
{pinous; leaves ‘terminated by a filament, very {mooth ; 
calyx fhort and very large; petals three inches long, whitifh, 
covered without with a fhort thick down, {mooth within, 
concave, and rounded at their extremity; tube formed by the 
lower part of the filaments, bottle fhaped ; anther linear, 
longitudinally fixed to the upper part of the filament. ound 
by Commerfon in Brazil. 3. B. pyramidale. ‘Stem with- 
out thorns; leaves cordate, angular ; flower pentandrous ; 
anthers united ; fruit very long, pyramidal.’’ Cavan. A 
large tree with very fpreading branches ; wood white and fo 
licht that fifhers ufe it inttead of cork; bark thick, fibrous, 
cinereous, marked with whitith {pots, and reddifh wrinkles; 
Jeaves a foot m diameter, ftrongly nerved, green on the up- 
per, yellowifh and downy on the lower furface, on long and 
thick petioles ; flowers numerous on long peduncles ; coroll 
large, monopctalous, campanulate, deeply divided into five 
fegments; calyx large, reddifh, green, campanulate, with 
five blunt divifions; filaments five, thick, fupporting as 
many large nearly arréw-{haped anthers which are fpirally 
united and enclofe the fummit of the fkyle ; ftyle reddifh, 
club-fhaped, marked at the end with five fpiral furrows ; 
capfule furrowed, from eight to ten inches long ; feeds very 
fmall, fomewhat egg-fhaped, enveloped with fine, fhort, 
reddifh cotton. A native of the Antilles. 4. B. grandiflora. 
«« Leaves in fevens ; flowers pentapetalous, large, polyan- 
drous ; ftamens united into a tube at the bafe.’?? Cavan. 
Calyx large, expanding with four blunt divifions ; coroll 
fuperb, of five petals, each five inches long, but narrow in 
proportion to their length, whitifh, flefhy at their bafe, 
velvety without, {mooth within, and rounded at their ex- 
tremities, inferted at the bafe of the tube of the filaments, 
which is naked, entire in its whole length, and terminated 
by a prodigious number of red filaments a little fhorter than 
the coroll ; anthers kidney-fhaped, {mall and loofely attached 
to the filaments; ftyle filiform, thick, longer than the 
ftamens, with five fmall teeth; fruit unknown. Defcribed 
by Cavanilles from a fpecimen in the Herbarium of Thouin, 
It grows about Rio-Janeiro. 5. B. Ceiba. ‘* Flowers 
polyandrous ; leaves in fives.” Linn. Trunk clofely armed 
with fhort, ftrong f{pines, fo large as to be hollowed out into 
canoes of twenty-five tons burden; calyx fmall, campanu- 
Tate, with five fmall teeth: coroll monopetalous; tube 
flraight, twice as long as the calyx; border divided into five 


Capfule fomewhat woody, five- 
Recept. fixe-cornered, 
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long, concaye obtufe fegments; filaments numerous, prose 


ceeding from five diftinét bodies, which are. united at the 


bafe and form a conic tube adhering to the bafe of the 
coroll ; anthers oblong, loofe ; germ fomewhat ovate, with 
five angles ; capfule oblong, fmall at the bafe ; feeds nearly 
round, coyered with down, which is ufed by the lower ranks 
to ltuff pillows and chairs. A native of South: America, 
near Carthagena. Cultivated: at Hampton Court in 1692. 
6. B. Aeptaphyllum. “ Flowers polyandrous ; leaves in fe~ 
vens.’? Linn. §¢ Stamens in five bodies.’ Cavani. A 
tree fifty feet high, fix feet diameter at its bafe; wood foft, 
light, and brittle; bark thick, cinereous, fpinous when 
young ; leaves digitate ; calyx four-cleft ; flowers numerous, 
large, odorous; coroll of five petals, downy without, at- 
taclred by its bafe to the bottom of the tube of the: fila- 
ments; filaments very numerous, kidney-fhaped, fhorter 
than the coroll, loofely attached; fruit elongated. 7. B. 
globofum. ** Leaves in fives or fevens, obovate, emarginate ; 
fruit globular.” . Willc, (Aub. Guias. Tab. 281.) A 
tree thirty feet high; trunk a foot and a half in diameter 5 
leaves palmate, green, f{mooth, oval, obtufe, flightly erenu- 
lated at the fummit, the middle one the largett, on long 
petioles, with two long, pointed, caducous ftipules at their 
bafe; flowers unknown; fruit in axillary and terminating 
racemes. A native of Cayenne. 8. B. gof/ypium. “ Leaves 
five-lobed, acuminate, tomentofe beneath.’ Linn. A 
large tree with green, nearly fmooth bark ; leaves alternate 
on long, flender, pubefcent petioles; flowers large, in fimple 
panicles on downy peduncles ;-calyx of five unequal leaves ; 
petals five, as long again as the calyx, expanding, yellow 5 
filaments numerous, flightly united at their bafe ; anthers 
oblong, curved; capfule oval-obtufe ; feeds kidney-fhaped. 
A. native of the ccaft of Coromandel. 

The fpecies known to Linnzus were at firft placed by him 
with the common cotton and its congeners, under the old 
Greek name Xylon ; but afterwards feparated on account of 
the fimple calyx. Thofe with the double calyx he then 
called goffypium ; thofe with the fimple one bombax. The 
f{pecies of the genus bombax, as it now {ftands, differ fo 
much from each other in moft of the parts of fructification, 
as almoft to juftify the divifion of them into difting& genera. 
The calyx, the coroll, the number and fupport of the 
ftamens, the form and imfertion of the anthers, all vary : 
nothing is conftant but the fimple calyx; the five-celled, 
five-valved capfule, and the woolly feeds. We have altered 
the natural and effential generic characters, and fo formed 
them as not toexclude any of the f{pecies. 

Propagation and Culture. Silk cotton is propagated by 
feeds jown ina hot-bedinthe f{pring. In about two months 
it fhould be tranfplanted into a {mall pot filled with frefh 
loamy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-ked of tan- 
ners’ bark. At firft it fhould be fhaded from the fun ; but 
afterwards, when the weather is warm, fhould be allowed 
frefh air, and frequent fupplies of water in {mall quantities, _ 
with a uniform degree of heat. In autumn it muft be re- 
moved into the bark-{tove and fparingly fupplied with 
moifture. It makes a pleafing variety iu a large ftove, but 
is not likely to produce flowers in England, See Miller, 
Gardener’s Dictionary. 

BOMBAY, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Indian 
Sea, near the weftern coa{t of Hindooftan, about 7 miles in 
length and very narrow, containing a very ftrong and ca- 
pacious fortrefs, a large city, a dock-yard, and marine arfe- 
nal. It is feparated on the N.E. by a narrow ftrait from 
Salfette, another ifland, and thefe two, together with the 
neighbouring fhores of the continent, forma large found, 
in which are feveral other iflands, particularly Caranjal and 

; ’ Elephanta ; 
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Elephanta; the latter (which fee) being famous for its fub- 
terraneous temple, and both of them acquifitions from the 
‘Mahrattas. It was firft taken poffeflion of by the Portu- 
-guefe, {con after their arrival in India, and called by them 
Buon Bahia, or Good Bay, from the excellence of its har- 
bour, which is fo fpacious as to accommodate, as it is 
affirmed, a thoufand {hips at anchor, and well fheltered from 
all winds. The Portuguefe ceced it to the Englith in 
1662, as part of the dower of the Infanta, queen of Charles 
Il. After the king’s marriage, a fleet under the command 
of lord Malborough was fent to take poffeffion of it; and 
fir Abraham Shipman was appointed gevernor. But upon 
their arrival in September 1663, the viceroy, actuated by 
the Popith clergy, who objeGed to the ceffion of the ifland 
to heretics, refuled to furrender it. At length, however, 
in 1664, he was terrified into compliance, and a treaty was 
eftablifhed, by which Mr. Cook, upon the death of Ship- 
man, was iuvefted.with the poffeffion of the ifland, in qua- 
lity,of governor. By this treaty the inhabitants were to 
be continued in the free exercife of their religion, and in the 
undifturbed poffeffion of their eflates under the crown of 
England.. Although the trade of Bombay was at this time 
very profperens, it was foon found, that the royal revenues 
were not fufficient for defraying the charge of the eftablifh- 
ment, and that the trade itfelf was fubject to very confider- 
able obftruGtions; fo that the king found it expedient to 
make a full grant in fee-tail of the port and territory to our 
Eaft India Company, which was done by charter, dated 
2 th March 1668, and thus they have continued to hold it to 
the prefent time. 

The city of Bombay, the principal port and fettlement 
of the Englifh in this part of India, is fituated in the 
northern part of the ifland, N. lat. 18° 58', E. long. 72° 
38'. It is about a mile in length, but narrow; and de- 
fended both towards the fea and land with various fortifica- 
tions, which have been conftructed at a great expence, and 
which have rendered it the moft confiderable fortrefs in 
India. On the ifland alfo there are {mall forts fufficient for 
protecting it from any irruption of the Indians; and in the 
harbour there are bafons hewn out in the rock, for the pur- 
pofe of careening fhips. The houfes of Bombay are in ge- 
neral neither {plendid nor commodcious ; but there are feveral 
handfome buildings, among which are the governor’s pa- 
Jace, and a large, elegant church near it ; the houfes are not 
flat-roofed, as they are in other parts of the Eaft, but they 
are covered with tilesin the European fafhion. The Englih 
have glafs windows. he other inhabitants of the ifland 
have their windows of {mall pieces of tranfparent {hells 
framed in wood, which render the apartments very dark. 
The foil of the ifland is fterile, and incapable of any great 
improvement ; its chief produce confifts of cocoas and rice, 
befides mangoes and fome Indian fruits. It draws a con- 
fiderable fupply of provifions from the continent, and from 
the fertile ifland of Salfette. Large quantities of falt are 
manufaétured on the fhore, from the fea-water that flows 
into pits adapted to this purpofe. The fea-breezes and fre- 

uent rains cool the atmofphere, and render the climate of 
this ifland temperate ; and though the air-is not fo pure as 
at Madras, yet it is much more wholefome than at Bengal ; 
the coaft of Malabar being pretty healthy, though lefs fo 
than the coaft of Coromandel. The ifland of Bombay has 
been rendered much more healthy than it was formerly, by 
a wall, which has been built to prevent the encroachment of 
the fea, where it formed a falt marith, by draining the marfhes 
in its environs, and by an order that none of the natives 
fhould manure their cocoa-nut trees with putrid fifth. Ne- 
verthelefs, many Europeans, efpecially on their firft arrival, 


are feized with fevers, fluxes, and other diforders, which 
prove fatal; and others fhorten their days by not adhering 
to a mode of life fuitable to the climate. The-natives, how- 
ever, and others, who abitain from excefs of animal food 
and ftrong liquors, enjoy a good fhare of health, and live to 
a confiderable age. ‘The want of frefh water is an incon- 
venience to which the inhabitants are fubje@t ; the beft being 
that which they preferve in cifterns after rain ; whereas that 
which is fupplied by their wells has a brackith tafte. 

This ifland is become very populous, in confequence of 
the toleration which is granted by the Englith to perfons 
of every religious profeffion. The number of inhabitants is 
eftimated by Niebuhr at 140,000, ard of thefe the Euro- 
peans form the moft inconfiderable clafs. The other inha- 
bitants are Portuguefe, or Indian Catholics ; Hindoos, the 
original pofleffors of the country; Perfians from Kerman ; 
Mahometans of different fects; and fome Oriental Chrittians. 
The Englifh have a handfome‘church at Bombay, but they 
are difad vantageoufly circumftanced with regard to officiating 
clergy. The Catholics are much more. numerous than the 
Proteftants, and have many priefts, as well Europeans as 
Indians, who attend their fludies at Goa. The pope, many 
years ago, appointed for their fuperintendance a bifhop of 
Bombay, but he was difmifled by the governor of the ifland, 
‘The Catholic churches are decent buildings, and are within 
{umptuoufly ornamented, The Jews had once a college and 
a fynagogue in the middle of this ifland; but the college 
was converted into a country-houfe for the Englifh governor, 
and the fynagogue into a fuite of aflembly rooms. 

Bombay is the feat ofthe Englifh government for the coaft 
of Malabar; as Madras is for the Coromandel coaft, Calcutta 
for Bengal, and as Bencoolen was for Sumatra. Thefe four 
governments, of which that of Bengal has the fuperiority and 
control, are obliged, byan aét of the Britifh parliament pafled 
in 1773, (13 Geo. III. c. 63.) to afford mutual affiftance in 
cafes of extraordinary exigence. The different eftablifhments 
are under fimilar adminiftration, and all procefles between fub- 
jects of the company are determined by the law of England, 
The council or regency of Bombay (as well as that of Ben- 
gal) confiits of a governor and three members of council: 
The other fervants of the company are factors and writers 
of different ranks, and are fometimes transferred from one 
department to another.’ The governor and members of 
councilof the other prefidencies are to be under the control 
of the government-genezal of Bengal, with refpe& to 
treaties with the native powers of India, levying war, making 
peace, collecting and applying revenues, levying and em- 
ploying forces, or other matters of civil and military go- 
vernment ; and they are required in all cafes to obey the 
orders of the faid government-general, unlefs the direétors 
of the company fhall have fent to thefe fettlements any 
contrary orders not known to the government-general, of 
which, in that. cafe, they are to give this government im- 
mediate advice. ‘The Court of Direétors are to appoint to 
thefe feveral governments, and likewife the commander in 
chief of all the forces, and the three provincial commanders 
in chief. All governors and counfellors are prohibited from 
trading, except from the company, 24 Geo. III. feff. 2. 
c. 25. 33 Geo. III. c. 52. See Boarn of Controul and 
Laft India Company. 

Bompay Hoof, an ifland of America at the mouth of 
Delaware river, about 8 miles long and 2 broad, formed 
by the Delaware on the eaftern fide, and Duck Creek and 
Little Duck Creek on the Maryland fide; thefe are united 
together by anatural canal. The N. W. end of Bombay 
Hook is about 47 miles from Capes Henlopen and May ; 
from the Hook to Reedy Ifland is g miles, 
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SBOMBAZINE Rarins, lie on-ariver in Lincoln coun- 


ty, and diftrict of Maine in America, and are navigable for 
boats with fome lading, at a middling pitch of water. They 
took their name from Bombazine, an Indian warrior, who 
was {lain by the Englich in attempting to crofs them, 

Bompazine,a lake, feven or eight miles long, in the town- 
fhip of Caiileton, county of Rutland, and ftate of Vermont. 

BOMBELLA, in L£ntomology, a f{pecies of BomByx, of 
a middle fize, that mhabits Auttria, the wings of which are 
cinereous, fprinkled with fufcous. Fabr. Mant. This is 
Tinea Bombycella of the Vienna catalogue. (Wien. Schmet. 
terl. 

BOMBERG, Daniet, in Biography, one of the early 
ptiuters, was a native of Antwerp, and fettled at Venice, 
where, in 1518, he printed a folio edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. See Biste. He alfo began an edition of the Tal- 
mud, in 1520, and completed it fome years afterwards in 
éleven volumes folio. Lach of the three impreflions of this 
immenfe work is faid to have coft him 100,co0 crowns. His 
whole property was devoted to the impreflions of valuable 
editions of Hebrew Bibles and rabbinical works, for which 
purpofe he employed a great number, as fome fay, more 
than tco of learned Jews. Bomberg was himfelf a Hebrew 
f{cholar. He died about the middle of the 16th century. 

BOMBIC Acip. The filk worm has a {mall refervoir 
near the anus, from which, when full grown, or efpecially 
when in the chryfalis ftate, a minute quantity of an acid liquor 
is feen to ooze out. If the entire animal is bruifed, it gives a 
liquor containing the ufual foft animal matters, together 
with anativeacid. Alcohol feparates the former, and leaves 
the latter in folution, which, by evaporation, furnifhes a 
very four pungent yellow fluid, which fhews all the marks 
of an acid by reddening blue vegetables, and uniting with 
alkalies and fome earths. The difcoverer, Chauffier, con- 
fiders it as peculiar, and hence it has obtained a feparate 
place in the lift of animal acids ; but from analogy with the 
experiments on the formic acid, and other circumttances, the 
feparaté exiftence of the bombic acid is very queftionable. 
No other chemift has yet undertaken to confirm or difpute 
the original ftatement. Mem. de l’Acad. de Dijon. 1783. 

BOMBICHIE, in Geography, atown of Afia in Syria, 
44. miles E. Nak. of Aleppo. 

BOMBINA, “in Entomology, a large {pecies of Curcu- 
u10, deferibed by Fabricius, as a native of Cayenne. ‘The 
colour of this infect is ferruginous brown, and the wing-cafes 
firiated, with black elevated tubercles. 

Bomsina, in Zoology, a fpecies of Rana, or frog, the 
belly of which is orange, {potted with {fky-blue, and the 
pupil of the eyetriangular. Blumenb. This kind appears 
to be extremely variable in point of colour and markings. 
in the tenth edition of the Linn. Syft. Nat. it is defcribed 
as the Rana variegata. Roefel, in his “ Hiftory of Frogs 
and Toads,”’ calls it Bufo igneus, (bufo vulgo igneus dictus). 
It islikewife La /onnante, and /e couleur de feu, of Lacepede, 
and Rana ignea, or fire-frog, of Dr. Shaw. 

The permanent varieties, if they may be fo expreffed, of 
this particular f{pecies, do not feem to be very correétly af- 
-certained. Gmelin, upon the authority of preceding wri- 
ters, conititutes the following varieties: 8 has the belly black, 
with clear white {pots and {peckles; y is of a fufcous co- 
Jour ; and dis diftinguifhed by its loud fonorous voice. 

This is the fmalleit of the European kinds of either the 
frog or toad. The general habit refembles that of a toad, but 
it is {aid to leap and {wim with as much or even greater facility 
than the common frog. Dr. Shaw obferves, that he places 
it among the frogs inftead of toads, on account of its depofit- 
ing its ova in eluftered heaps; notin ftrings like the latter 
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animals, In Germany, Italy, and other Zuropean countries, 
which this ereature inhabits, it is known to delight in marfhy 
places. he found of the male, which alone is vocal, is 


.clear and fharp, and is thought by fome to refemble, in a 


very peculiar manner, that of aman giggling with laughter. 
This, indeed, is not the univerfal opinion; fome authors com- 
pare it to the tone ofa bell, or the aote ofa cuckow, for which 
reafon it has obtained the uame of bombycina. 

This animal, according to Dr. Shaw, may be confidered 
rather as an aquatic than terreftrial fpecies; being rarely 
found.on tand, but chiefly inhabiting turbid ftagnant waters, 
in which, in the month of June, it depofits its fpawn, the ova 
being much larger in proportion than im moft others of the 
genus. The tadpoles are hatched towards,the end of June, 
and are of a pale yellowifh brown colour ; and, when young, 
are often obferved to hang from the lurface of leaves, &c. 
by a glutinous thread proceeding from the fmall tube or 
fucker beneath the lowerlip. They arrive at their full fize 
towards the clofe of September, and at that period are re- 
markable for the flefhy or mufcular appearance of the tail, 
which is ftrenger in proportion than in mott other tadpoles, 
About the beginning of October they affume their complete 
or ultimate form; and when the tail has fo far decreafed as 
to be {till a quarter of an inch m length, that remaining por- 
tion becomes entirely obliterated im the {pace of about twelve 
hours. The fire-frog is a lively a€tive animal ; leaping and 
{wimming admirably well. When furprifed on land, or un- 
able to efcape, it fquats clofe to the ground; at the fame 
time turning back its head and limbs in a fingular manner, 
andif farther teized and irritated, evacuates from the hinder 
part of the thighs, a kind of faponaceous frothy fluid, of no 
bad fcent, but which, in fome circumftances, has been found 
to excite a flight fenfation of acrimony in the eyes and nof- 
trils. This fpecies is obferved to breed at the age of three 
years, and may be fuppofed to live about ten; but,this is not 
entirely afcertained. 

It ought not to efcape remark, that the triangular form 
of the pupil of the eye, which Gmelin and others confider as 
the mott ftriking criterion of this fpecies, can only be ob- 
ferved ina full hight, for when examined in the fhade its fhape 
is circular. 

BOMBOESKJE, in Zoolocy, the Sc1urus AsiaTicus 
in Le Bruyn’s It. p. 434, t. 254. 

BOMBUS, in Medicine. See FLatruvency. 

Bomsus, in Afu/fic, an artificial motion with the hands, 
imitating, in cadence and harmony, the buzzing of bees. 
The word is originally Greck, and fignifies the buz or noife 
of bees, gnats, and the like. Inthis fenfe, bomdus made one 
of the {pecies of applaufe ufed by the ancient auditories, 

BOMBYCILLA Bonemica, in Ornithology, the name 
under which Briffon defcribes the Bohemian chatterer, 4sm- 
pelis Garrulus. The fame author likewife calls an American 
variety of this bird Bombycilla Carolinen/fis. 

BOMBYCINUM, in Ancient Writers, properly dencted 
a fpecies of filk, brought from A flyria and the ifland of Cos. 
In which fenfe it ftood diftinguifhed from Sericum, aaother 
fort of filk brought from the Indies. 

Bomcycinum velamentum, See VELAMENTUM. 

BOMBYLIUS, in £ntomology, a genus of DirrErovs 
infects, diftinguifhed by the following character: beak or 
fucker very long, fetaceous, ftraight, and confifting of two 
unequal valves, within which three fetaceoos briftles are con- 
tained ; feelers two, fhort and hairy : antenne fubulate, and 
conneéted at the bafe. Linn. Gmel. &c. 

The antennz of the infects in this genus are fhort, and 
contain three articulations, the firft of which is long, the 
fecond fhort, and the third or laft conicle, and terminatiné 

in 
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jo a kind of appendage; almoft forming a fourth joint, as is 
to be obferved with the affiftance of glaffes. ‘Thofe who 
have carefully examined the ftru€ture of the trunk with the 
microfcope affirm, that the number of valves or briftles con- 
cealed within the external bivalve fheath are four inftead of 
three, as Gmelin deferibes them. The antennz are inferted 
at the bafe of the trunk. 

Infe&s of this genus have the head comparatively of a 
fmall fize, of a form fomewhat rotund, and almoft wholly 
occupied by the eyes. The thorax large, the abdomen 
bulky, and rounded at the extremity as in the bee. Both 
the thorax and abdomen are hairy, or covered with down. 
The wings longer than the body, and extended horizontally. 
Legs long and flender. 

The fize and rotundity of the body afford an excellent 
natural character, by which this tribe of infeéts may be dif- 
tinguifhed from thofe of the genera empis and afilus, with 
which fome naturalifts have confounded them. The Fabri- 
cian fpecies of volucella, cytherea, and anthrax, have been 
referred to the bombylius genus with very little propriety. 

The true bombyliusis a lively active tribe of infects, that 
fubfift entirely on the neétareous juices they extract from 
flowers, with the affiftance of their long probofcis or trunk. 
"Phey fly with much rapidity, making all the time a foft 
humming noife fimilar to that of the bee. In England the 
largelt {pecies (major) has acquired the name of the humble 
bee fly. The infects of this tribe are found in the winged 
flate in the fummer, but their metamorphofe is utterly un- 
known. 

Only a {mall number of fpecies in this genus are at prefent 
known, namely major, medius, minor, minimus, ater, ful- 
cus, grifeus, virefcens, and albifrons: thefe are natives of 
Europe. The extra-European kinds are equalis, capenfis, 
eupreus, maculatus, pygmzus, and verficolor. 

BOMBYX, a genus of Lepiporrerous infetts, 
er rather one of the {ubdivifions of the PHaLana, an ex- 
tenfive genus, in which all the infeéts of the moth tribe 
are comprifed by Linnxus. Fabricius, in his  Entomolo- 
gia fyftematica,”” admits the bombyx as a genus, applying 
the term phalena, which Linnzus gave indiferiminately to 
all the fpecies of the moth tribe, as a generical name to 
that particular defcription of moths which have the palpi cy- 
lindrical, the tongue advanced and membranaceous, and the 
antenne filiform. 

The true definition of the bombyces, whether confidered 
as a fubdivifion of the phalena, or as conitituting a genus 
of themfelves, is not fufficiently explicit. A great number 
of the fpecies may be readily referred to their proper {tation 
in the genus, by obferving with attention the charaéters laid 
down by Linnzus; buat there are others which cannot be fo 
accurately diftinguifhed from the noétua as we could with, 
by the affiftance of thofe characters. If, for inftance, we 
adyert to the earlier editions of the Linnzan Syftema nature, 
we fhall find even in the {mall number of {pecies which that 
naturalift defcribes, that the greateft confution prevails in 
this refpeét. Had Linnzus been himfelf correé in his ideas 
of the natural charaéter of the bombyces, we ace almoft per- 
fuaded he would not have confidered phalena bucephala as 
a noétua, any more than dominula, fuliginofa, iacobez, 
and fome others, which he includes«as fuch in his arrange- 
ment of the lepidoptera. 

Linnzus thought at firft the pe¢tinated antenne of the 
lepidoptera a fafficient criterion of the bombyces, provided 
the wings were incumbent and depreffed, while the infe& 
remained in a refting pofition, becaufe the geometrz, though 
often furnifhed with peétinated antennz, have the wings ex- 
panded horizontally when at reft.. But later obfervations of 
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other naturalifts have determined this charaGter of the bom-- 
byx to be infuflicient to diftinguih it. 

In the Syitema nature, Linnzus divides the bombyces 
into fections in the following order ; the e/ingues, or thofe 
without a manifett {piral tongue, and the /pirilingues, having 
an inyoluted fpiral tongue. Thefetwo principal feétions are 
fubdivided again; the elingues, into thofe with the back 
{mooth ornot crefted,—with expanded wings,—-with reverfed 
wings,—with deflected wings,—with ereéi crefts, or tufts on 
the back; and the /pirilingues, thofe {mooth, with expanded 
wings,—with deflected wings,—and with the back crefted. 

This mode of arrangement is entirely fuperfeded by the 
Entomologia Syftematica of Fabricius. The latter writer 
takes his characters, as ufual, chiefly from the tongue amd 
palpi. His bombyx is thus generically defcribed; feelers two, 
comprefled, reflected ; tongue fhort, and membranaceous ; 
antenne filiform. By this many of the Linnean bom- 
byces are excluded, for the reception of which he eltablifhes 
two other genera, thofe of Coffus and Hepialus, both of 
which moft {trigtly appertain to the Linnzan bombyces. 
The bombyx coffus gave Fabricius the idea of forming a 
diftiné&t genus of the fpecies analogous to this infeGt. The 
characters, he laystlown for the coffus are thefe ; the palpi 
or feelers two, compreffed, cylindrical ; with no tongue 3 
and the antenne fhort and filiform. His hepialus has two 
hairy feelers, between which is the rudiment: of a bifid 
tongue; and the antenne are moniliform. 

Gmelin, in the laft edition of the Syit. nat. endeavours 
to reconcile the Fabrician genera as fubdivilions to the prins 
cipal Linnzean genus phalena. His bombyces confitt of the 
attacl, which have the wings expanded, and the bombyces 
(ttrictly fo) which have not the wings expanded, and thefe 
latter are again arranged in fubdivilions in the following or- 
der: firft, thofe with reverfed wings, as in guerctfolia; tecond,- 
thofe with deflected wings, as in bucephala and hebe ; third, 
thofe with incumbent wings, as in antigua; and fourth, thofe 
with convoluted wings, as in de//a. 'Vhe four families, into 
which Olivier feparates the bombyces, fcarcely differ from 
the preceding ; they confiit of thofe with expanded wings, 
with wings reverfed, with wings bent down (deflected), and 
with wings recovered (incumbent). 

The bembyces are to be confidered as a true natural fa- 
mily of the moth tribe, which for the moft part may be 
diftinguithed by the cafual obferver, who will attend to the 
{tructure of the antennz, the form of the body, the pofition 
of the wings, and fome few other particulars to be men- 
tioned hereafter. The antennz, which are filiform, and 
either pectinated or ciliated, differ greatly in the two fexes 
of the fame fpecies ; the male being generally diftinguifhed 
by having the antenne much broader, or larger, than in the 
other fex. The thorax of the bombyx is rather more bulky, 
and the body thicker than in the no¢tue, efpecially in the 
females. Thus far confifteat with the Linnzan charaéter $ 
but a itrié attention to the feelers and: ftruéture of the 
tongue, as Fabricius obferves, will be alfo neceflary to deter- 
mine many of the bombyces, which approach fo clofely to 
the noétuz as not to be accurately diftinguifhed by any other 
means. For this reafon Fabricius is:;commendable in having 
endeavoured to define the precife limits between the bom- 
byces and their analogous tribes: hischaraéter is more defi- 
nite than that which Linnzus had previoufly affigned to’this 
family. ‘The difcrimination of Fabricius is obvious in fepa- 
rating the two tribes or genera of coffus and hepialus from 
the bombyces, under which head Lismeus comprehends 
them ; for thofe infects certainly form diftin@ natural fa- 
milies, both in their general appearance,.‘their metamor- 
phofes, their habits of life, and other peculiarities, from te 
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which ought to be confidered as the natural family of bom- 
byces. 

The infe@ts of the bombyx tribe never fly except in the 
evening. During the day time they fecrete themfelves un- 
der the leaves, or beneath the branches, in the clefts of trees, 
where they may remain fecure tillabout fun-fet, at which time 
they appear to be on the alert, at firit crawling about the 
branches, then flattering their wings, and becoming britker 
in all their motions as the evening comes on. he larger 
fort of moths, which we fee firlt ftarting from the woods or 
hedges after fome of the geometrz, are the /wifts, the 
Fabrician hepiali, which fiy fwifthy as their trivial name im- 
plies, but low or near the farface of the ground; thefe at 
twilight are fucceeded by the bombyces aud noétuz, whofe 
flight is more elevated. They continue to {port about till 
it becomes quite dark. The males of the bombyces are 
commonly firft upon the wing in fearch of the females, 
which latter are in fome few {pecies entirely deftitute of 
wings, or at leaft have only the rudiments of them clofe to 
the thorax ; in which cafe the female waits upon the trees or 
herbage for the arrival of the male,; the female of bombyx 
antiqua, the vapourer moth, is a itriking proof of this, for 
it has fo little the appearance of a moth that any one, except 
an entomologilt, would miftake it for an apterous or wing- 
iefs infe@Q. .Thofe females which have wings are commonly 
Jarger even than the males. 

‘The bombyces are produced from a larva, or as it 1s more 
nfually termed by common obfervers, a caterpillar. This 
is of a long cylindrical form, having in fome {pecies a fmooth 
fin, or in others more or lefs tuberculated; fometimes 
the fkin is covered witha fine filky down, or with hairs; 
and fome of the larger kinds are armed with fpines and 
briitles. All the larve of the bombyces fubfilt on vegetables. 
Their jaws are ftrong, and of a horny texture, and below 
them is a {mall opening, through which the creature draws 
the filky thread of fo much utility in is general economy. 
Mott of thefe larve have fixteen feet, fome have only fourteen 
feet, and others no more than twelve, fix of which are hooked, 
and fituated on the three firft annulations near the head, the 
others towards the lower extremity of the body are fhort, 
broad, and very different in ftruéture. 

The creater number of {pecies in the bombyx.tribe, when 
in the larva ftate, lead a folitary life, in which cate they 
feparate as foon.as they are hatched from the eggs, and 
crawl about to provide for themfelves, the {malleft of thefe 
even being able to obtain its own fubfiftence ; they can eat 
as readily, and fpin, or throw out the filky thread with as 
much facility as when grown bigger. The latter is of con- 
fiderable utility to the larva, for when it wifhes to defcend 
from one branch of the tree or bufh to another, inftead of 
being obliged to purfue a circuitous courfe, by crawling or 
walking, it need only faften one end of the filken thread to 
any particular {pot and lower itfelf by its affiftance to the 
branch defired;. or when fufpended mid-way between the 
branches; it can pafs afide with a {wing to any other point 
within aconvenient diftance. In like manner, when obferved 
by birds or other enemies, it can drop in an inftant and 
elude the enemy, waiting concealed below among the. leayes 
or on the ground till the danger is over, and then remount- 
ing to the former {pot by the aid of thisthread. This is a 
provifion of nature for the fecurity of the larve of the bom- 
byces, in common with that of other lepidopterous infects. 

Some fpecics of the bombyces live in focieties, as may be 
obferved, for inftance, in bombyx neuflria of entomologitts, 
(the /ackey-moth of Englith colleétors). The larv of this 
{pecies, by their united labours, {pina capacious habitation, 
in which the infant brood is hatched from the egg, and after 


undergoing their «feveral ‘transformations 
moths. ; 

Like cther larve of the moth tribe, thofe of the hom- 
byces caft their fin feveral times... When full grown, and 
approaching the pupa ftate, thofe of the bombyx kind {pin 
afort of web, in which we find the moft valuable filk pro-= ~ 
duced by thefe creatures at any time of their lives. The 
filk {pun by the hairy larve is obferved to be of little value, 
becaufe the creature interweaves it with the hairs it plucks 
o£ its fkin for this purpofe. The common filk worm (éom- 
Lyx mori), whofe cocoon coniiits of the moft valuable kind 
of filk, asis well known, has the fkin perfeGly {mooth, ‘or 
free from hair. There are certain fpecies of the larger bom- 
byces, the larve of which have {mooth fkins, but itill befet 
with annular feries of {pines or briftles, that produce very 
ftrong filk, and are reared with the view of obtaining the 
cocoons forthe manufacture of filkin the Eaft Indies. The 
breed of thefe ufefulinfeéts has long been cultivated in 
India, although the filk produced from them is very little, 
if at ali, knovwnin Europe. See Strx. The bombyces re- 
main in the pupa ftate for a certain time, varying accordin gto 
the fpecies, fome only a few days or weeks, others fix or 
twelve months, two years, oreven three. The fame day 
that the creatures emerge from the pupa ftate they are in a 
condition to perpetuate their race. Almoft immediately after 
coupling the males die ; the females live long enough to de- 
pofit the eggs in a proper place for their fecurity, and where 
the infant brood may find fubfiftence, after ‘which they 
perifh likewife. 

The {pecies of the bombyx tribe are numerous. Thofe 
already defcribed by naturalifts amount to a large number g 
and there are, in the cabinets of the curious, many more, 
efpecially of the extra-European fpecies, that have never 
been defcribed ; even in the colleétions of this country, thofe 
of the latter defcription are numerous. The following are 
defcribed by Linnzus and Fabricius, and enumerated by 
Gmelin; atlas, hefperus, aurotus, cecropia, paphia, poly- 
phemus, cypria, cytherea, mulitta, promothea, erythrine, 
janus, megaera, hippodamia, nictitans, femiramis, boreas, 
luna, epimethea, argus, pavonia, minor, media, major, 
achelous, anguiata, liberia, tau, jo, abas, falmonea, profer- 
pina, feneftra, penelope, tyrrhea, perfpicua, armida, mili- 
taris, caftalia, populitolia, quercifolia, illicifolia, promula, 
caflandra, capentis, aluco, auftralafiz, quadricinéta, rubi, 
pruni, amphione, potatoria, ocularia, hibifci, cynira, cerafi, 
pini, trifolii, quercus, ftigma, lufca, dumeti, catax, lanef= 
tris, vinula, fagi, veriicolor, mori, populi, eueria neuftria, 
tricolor, caftrenfis, franconica, taraxaconis, cinerea, vaalt, 
avellanae, proceflionea, pityocampa, rurea, atra, rufa, Ja- 
gopus, imperialis, craflicornis, hyphinog, cyane, bucephala, 
helops, oleagina, caja, pudica, cafta, maculofa, virzo, me- 
nete, deflorata, tarquinia, tarquinius, hebe, villica, planta- 
ginis, vittata, monacha, flava, lutea, difpar, amafis, chry- 
forrhcea, auriflua, bicolor, falicis, caffinia, centrolinea men- 
dica, advena, rutila, lentifera, crataegi, eridanus, tibialis 
nitidula, plumigera, obfoleta, corones feltiva, dryas, coryli, 
flavomaculata, nuda, furcula, curtula, reclufa amachereca 
anaftomofis, teftudo, afella, bufo, cippus, pudibundus, feo. 
pularia, fafcelina, tremula, ceruleocephala, argentina, de< 
cora, rufa, dictea, elegans tritophus, ziezac, dromedarius, — 
terebra, coflus, palpina trepida, querna, gnoma, arenaceu, 
morio, rabea, alphea, purpurea, ceraria, murina, nebulofa 
ftrigofa albida, aulica, helvola, undulata, lubricipes, lota, lets! 
communimacula, comprefia, milhauferi, fpreta, lincus, fri: 
gula, begga, vnigrum, ruffula, rufina, grammica, ftriata; 
matronula, parthenias, leporina, celfia, dione, capucina; 
camelina, 00, aefculi, antiqua gonoltigma, paradoxa, eres 
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pylotis, graminis, popularis, fulminea, gloriofw, crini, ro- 
jea, luforia, cribrum, libatrix, leGrix, credula, dominula, 
hera, fanguinolenta, ricini, crotalariz, colon, populeti, 
anciila, confperfa, fuliginofa, ornatrix, priverna, francifcay 
jefuita, viciella, veftita, mufcella, bo.nbella, pectinella, an- 
nulata, grifea, jacobez, rubricollis, pulchella, bella, hif- 
trio, andumber. To whichare to be added bombyx figura 
Donov. Ind. Inf. ; hepialus mappa Donov. Brit. Inf. ; 
coflus labyrinthicus, argenteus, lituratus, and nebulofus, 
Denev. Inf. New Holland. 

In adhering to the Fabrician fyftem, in preference to that 
of Linneus, we are to exclude from the foregoing lit of 
bombyces the following {pecies: lagopus, roftrata, fagitta, 
gemina, deflorata, and faga, all of which are to be referred 
to the Fabrician genus Ayd/ea ; humuli, jodutta, lupulina, 
heéta, obliqua, carna, crux teftudo, afella, bufo, and mappa, 
fpecies of the Aepia/us genus of Fabricius: and coflus, un- 
guiculate, terebra, aefculi, f{calaris, pyrina, labyrinthicus, 
argenteus, lituratus, and nebulofus, which ftricly belong 
to the Fabrician genus coffus. 

Bomsayx is alfo a name given to the S1LK-avorm. 

Bomesyx, in the Ancient Mufic, a kind of inftrument, 
which, in Ariftotle’s time, was made of a reed, calamus, 
and, by reafon of its length, was difficult to play on. 

The word feems alfo to have been ufed for a key, or con- 
trivance for fhutting and epening the holes of wind initru- 
ments. 

Bomayx, inthe Ancient Naturalifts, fignities indifferently 
either filk or cotton. 

BOMENE, in Geography, a porttown of Zealand, one 
of the provinces of Holland, on the north fhore of Schouwin 
ifland, one league caft of Brouwerfhaven. 

- BOMING, an ifland of Afia, in the mouth of the 
Ganges. N. lat. 22° 45’. E. long. gt° 25’. 

BOMLO, in Ancient Geography, a {tation near Axbridge, 
according to Antonine’s Itinerary ; but placed by Camden 
and Gale at Boverton, in Glamorganhhire. 

BOMMEL, in Geography, a town of Holland, in the 
ifland of Over-Flahee, 7 miles W. of Willemftadt. 

Bommet, a ftrong town of the duchy of Gueldres, feated 
en the Wahal, in the ifland of Bommel-Waert, firft fur- 
rounded with a wall by Otho III. count of Gueldres, in 
1229; 60 miles N. E. of Antwerp, and 7 N. of Bois-le-Duc. 
Bommel was taken by the republican troops of France, 
Odtober 4, 1794. 

Bommet-Waert, a kind of ifland, in the province of 
Gueldres, about five leagues in length from Louveltein N. W. 
to Fort St. Andrew S. E., and two in its greateft breadth, 
formed by the rivers Maes and Wahal. It is defended by 
three forts, viz. St. Andrew, Voorn, and Crevecceur. 
The firft has five baftions, and was built in 1599 by the ad- 
miral of Arragon, and the cardinal Andrew of Auttria, 
lieutenant-general of the Spanifh forces; the fecond is fitu- 
ated at a {mall ifland, called Voorn, at the eaft end of Bom- 
mel-Waert, and was conitrucied by the prince of Orange, 
and on that account is fometimes called Fort Naflau; and 
the third is at the fouth fide of the ifland towards Bois-le- 
Duc. Thefe three forts were conftrained to furrender to 
prince Maurice in the year 1600. In 1672, the French 
took the ifland under marfhal Turenne, who, after deftroy- 
ing the fortifications, abandoned it in the following year. 
At the commencement of the religious difputes, count 
Charles de Manfvelt, paffing this ifland with fome Spanifh 
troops, was encompafled by feveral Dutch fhips under the 
command of count Hohenlo, who ordered the dykes to be 
opened, and thus totally inundated the ifland, & that the 
pegpians oe obliged'to retire to the citadel, and would 
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have miferably perifhed, if a fadden froft had not conftrained 
the count to abandon the fiege, and to allow them liberty 
to retire. In commemoration of this deliverance a chapel 
was built at Bruffels, in honour of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin, nextthe Dominican church, which, being 
deftroyed in 1695, was afterwards re-built with greater mag- 
nificence. In1794, the republican troops of France, hav- 
ing compelled the Dutch to abandon Bommel, overtook 
them in their retreat, and compelled a great part of them to 
furrender. They afterwards availed themfelvesof the frozen 
{tate of the Wahal, and were making progrefs towards Gor- 
cum and Calenberg; but they were attacked by the Britifh 
troops in conjunétion with the Heffians, and driven acrols 
the river, with the lofs of a confiderable number of men 
and four pieces of artillery. But this temporary fuccels was 
of no permanent avail for reftraining the progrefs of the 
French army. 

This ifland belonged to the province of Guelderland, ex- 
cept the town of Louveitein, which, with a very {mall di- 
ftrid at the weftern end of the ifland, belonged to Hol- 
land. : 

BOMO, in Ancient Geography, aname given to the ifland 
of Eubcea, from the cattle with which it was {tored ; the 
ancient Arabian word bomo, or bohmo, fignifying, according 
to Hefychius, cattle, or herds of cattle. This 1s, probably, 
the moft ancient appellation; the ifland having been firlt 
peopled, as Strabo informs us, by the inhabitants of Arabia 
and Pheenice. , Bh thie 

BOMOA, in Geography, atown of North America, in 
New Navarre, 10 wes S. of Cinaloa. : ; 

BOMONICA, in Antiquity, an appellation given at 
Sparta to the children, who, in the facrifices of Diana, 
{trove who fhould receive the greate{t number of ftripes with 
rods, which they fometimes continued to do the whole day, 
and even, as Plutarch relates, to death itfelf. : 
The word is formed from Bwpos, altar, and wxn, victory § 
importing as much as vidor ad aras, or conqueror at the 
altars. 

BOMPART, Marce tus, in Biography, practifed me- 
dicine at Clermont Ferrand the early part of the feventeenth 
century, and was aulic counfellor to the king. No memo- 
rials of his life are known ; but his work « Mifer Homo,” 
in which he gives a fuccinét account of all the principal : 
difeafes affi@ting the human frame, was much efteemed. It 
was dedicated to Pietre, Riolan, and Guy Patin; and to be 
patronifed by them was highly creditable: alfo « Nouveau 
Chaffé Pefté,” Paris, 1630, 8vo.; and “ Lettres d’Hippo- 
crates traduites et commentées,” 1632, 8yo. Haller. Bib. 
Med. Eloy. Dic. Hit. . 

.BOMPEL, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Panjab, 15 cofles eaft of Seba, and 3 miles S, E. of Nadone, 
a townon the Beyah, N. lat. 31° 55’. E. long. 75° 


Bais ‘ ' 
‘i BOMRAUZE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic, 


'§8 miles W.N.W. of Madras, and 36 N. of Atcot, N. lat. 


137 24! ¥. long..79° 35!. 

BOMY, a town of France, in the department of the 
{traits of Calais, and chief place of a canton in the diftrict 
of St. Omery 8 miles S.W. of Aire. 7 

BON, Jouy, Lr, in Biography, a native of Anterville, 
in Champagne, and eminent in his time for his knowledge 
in medicine, phyfician to the king of France, ane to the 
cardinal de Guife, publifhed, in 1571, “ Therapeia Puero- 
rum,”? 16to. Paris, “ induced to it,” he fays, ‘by the 1g- 
norance of the furgeons, midwives, and tonfors, who at- 
tended women in child-birth. By their blunders and inex- 
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children were deftroyed.”? His work is very full on the 
fubje&, giving rules for the management of women before, 
during, and after parturition. He has left formule for a 
variety of ointments, with which he directs the pudenda of 
the women to be anointed, and which he thought conduced 
much to accelerate the birth of the child. When thefe 
» failed, lapis etites was to be tied to one of the thighs of the 
woman, and polipody of the oak to the feet. But thefe, 
he gravely admonifhes, are to be taken away as foon as the 
child is born, left they fhould draw away the womb alfo. 
Such mighty power was attributed to thefe trifles! It is 
probable, however, that the author-only meant by thele 
procefies to gain time, and to-prevent the too hafty interfer- 
encéof the midwives, furgecns, &c.; and as there was no- 
thing in the remedies that could ‘injure the woman, who 
would frequently be delivered-by the natural pains, during 
their ufe, he might not be forry to find the attendants attri- 
buting the fafety of the woman end child, and the happy 
termination of the labour, to them.- Whatever his real opi- 
nion might be, it is certain, that, among the people, thefe 
kinds of remedies acquired great credit, and the ufe of them 
was continued. for near a century after his time. Among 
other obje&s that engroffed the attention of this writer, we 
find him giving formule for ointments for fmoothing the 
wrinkles of the abdomen, and for preventing the breatts of 
women who had borne children from becoming large and pen- 
dulous. “ Ne venter rugis indecorus,”’ hefays, “et ftatens, eas 
viris fuis ingratas, parum amabiles, et abominandas reddat; 
ne Mamme in majorem molem extendantur.’? His book ap- 
pears to have been in great requeft, as it paffed through 
many editions, and is inferted in the ** CoHection of Treatifes 
on diforders attending pregnancy and child-birth,” by Caf- 
par Wolfius, publifhed in 1586, re-edited by If. Spachius, 
fol. 1597, under the title of “ Gynecia, five de mulierum 
morbis,”’ from which the above quotations have been taken. 
Haller. Bib. Med. 

Bon, Joux Purxip, probably of the fame family with 
John le Bon, publifed, at Padua, ‘* De Concordantiis Phi- 
lofophie et Medicina,” 4to. 1573; he was alfo author of 
feveral poetical works, which were much efteemed in their 
time. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 

Bon, in Botany, (Alpinus). See Correa. 

Bon, Cape, in Geography, called by the Moors Ras- 
Addar, and the promontory of Mercury, or Hermes, of the 
ancients, is a cape of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, 
in the Mediterranean fea, diftant 11 leagues E.S.E. froin 
that of Zibeeb, and forming the eaftern point, as Zibeeb 
does the weftern, of the guif of Tunis. It is fo high, that 
from its fummit the mountains of Sicily, diftant more than 
20 leagues, may be difcovered in fair weather. See AEcr- 
muRus, and Dakuuv. Cape Bonis fituated about N.N.E. 
from Tunis, N.lat. 36°-50'. E.long. 11° 15! 

Bon, in Madern Hiftory, the name of a feaft celebrated 
annually by the Japanefe in honour of the dead. On this 
occafion they ufe a great number of lights, and run with 
eagernefs to the tombs of their departed relations with fuch 
choice meats as they conceive to be fuited to the tafte and 
nourifiment of the dead. 

Bon, Fr.; Buono, Ital.; as tems bon, and tempo buono, 
ufed, in Mufic, to exprefs the accented parts of a bar. It 
is the firft note of binary meafure of two minims or two 
crotchets in a bar; the firft note of the ternary meafure of 
3 or 3, and the firft and third notes of commontime. It 
is oppofed to tems mauvais and tempo cattivo, the unaccented 
part of abar. The French at’ prefent, diftinguifh thefe 
portions of a bar by the terms tems fort and téms foible, ftrong 
and weak, and almoft loud and {oft parts of abar. It is on 
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the accented part of a bar that a difcord recularly prepared 
is ftruck, and refolved on the unaccented part. te 

EONA, Joun, Cardinal, in Biography, was born at 
Mondovi, in Piedmont, im 1609, and entered at an early 
age into. a reformed congregation of Ciftertians. After 
having ftudied philofophy and theology at Rome, he re- 
turned to his own country, and became, ia 1651, general 
of the congregation; and he was, at length, viz..in 1669, 
nominated a cardinal by pope Clement IX. Upon the 
death of this pontiff, he was thought of .as a fit perfon to 
fucceed him ; but another was ele€ted. ‘The cardinal fpent 
the remainder of his days in ftudy and pious exercifes, and 
died at Rome in 1674. He was the author of feveral works, 
chiefly of a devotional kind; fuchas, ** De Divina Pfalmo- 
dia, deque variis ritibus omnium ecclefiarum in pfallendis di- 
vinis officiis,”” 4to. containing an hiftorical account of the 
practice of pfalmody in the Chriftian church; and ** Rerum 
Liturgicarum libri duo,’? 4tc. giving a fimilar account of 
the celebration of the mafs. _ Both thefe works have been 
often reprinted; and of the latter an edition much enlarged 
was publifhed at Turin, in 1747, by father Salas, in 4 vols. 
fol. Gen. Did. 

Bona, Joun ve, profeffor of medicine at Padua, pub- 
lifhed, 1758, ‘* Hittoriz aliquot curationum, mercurio fub- 
limato corrodente, perfeGtarum,”’ Verone, 4to. Thisme- 
dicine was much commended by baron Van Swieten, and 
forms probably the bafis of moft of our noftrums celebrated 
for their power of removing pimples, blotches, &c. from 
the face and other parts of the fkin. It was intended by 
the author to fuperfede falivation in the cure of lues vene- 
rea, and in fome cafes it has been ufed with complete fuc- 
cefs; but it too often difappoints the expectation of thé 
prefcriber, to be entirely depended on. ‘¢ Tra@atus de 
Scorbuto,”?. 4to, 1761. "Phe author fhews that this difeafe, 
though moft frequent in cold marfhy places, is not unfre- 
quent in warm countries. ‘ Dell ufo e dell abufo dell 
caffé,”? Venet. 1761. Coffee, which is hot and drying, 
fhould only be ufed, he fays, by perfons of cold phlegmatic 
conftitutions. In the quantity it is ufually taken in this 
country, it will fcarce be hurtful to any habit or conftitu- 
tion. ‘ Obfervationes medice ad praxim in nofocomio, 
anno,” 1765, Svo. Patay. 1766. Haller Bib. Anat. 

Bona, in Botany (Dodoens). See Vicia Narbonenfic, 
and Fasa. ; 

Bona Nox. See Smirax. ( 

Bona, in Geography, a fea-port town of Africa, in the 
eaftern or Levantine government of the kingdom of Algiers, 
and province of Conitantina; known to the Moors by the 
name of Blaid el Aneb, or the town of jujebs, from the 
plenty of fruit which is gathered in the neighbourhood. 
Bona, fays Dr. Shaw (Travels, p. 46.), is, without doubt, 
a corruption of Hippo, or Hippona, though the ruins of 
the ancient Hippo-regius are fituated fomewhat more than a 
mile to the fouth, and furnifhed materials for the erection of 
Bona, whichis the Aphrodifium of Ptolemy, and placed by 
him 15! to the north of Hippo. Bona was formerly rich and 
populous, but is now poorly built and thinly inhabited. 
Bona, befides its capacious harbour to the eaft, -had for- 
merly a convenient little port under its walls towards the 
fouth; but by the conftant difcharge of ballaft into the one, 
and a neglect of cleanfing the other, both are rendered 
unfafe and incommodious. However, a great quantity of 
corn, wool, hides, and wax, are every year permitted to be 
fhipped off from this place ; and, by proper management, 
it might be rendered the moft flourifhing city in Barbary ; 
and, by introducing a fupply of frefh water, it would alfo 
become one of the molt convenient and delightful. The 
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adjacent country produces corn and fruit, and great num- 


bers of {mall and large cattle, but is much expofed to the” 


incurfions of the plundering Arabs. The’French have a 
factory at Bona, where they purchafe corn, oil, leathers 
wax, and wool, and conftantly keep’ a refident agent, who 
has charge of the correfpondence between Bona, Algiers, 
La Calle, and Marfeilles, N. lat. 37°. Wy long. 7° 50’. 

Bona Fortuna, Cape, is a cape of Ruffia, in the White 
Sea. N.lat. 65°35. EE. long, 38° 25%. 

Bona Shoals. See Bassaws. 

Bona Dea, the good godde/s, in Mythology,a mytterious 
kind of divinity, whofe name was unknown to men, and 
whofe facred rites, performed by the Vettal virgins for the 
fafety of the Roman people, wereattended only by women. 
Some have fuppofed that this name belonged to Cybele, or 
the earth, as the fource of all good things. Plutarch con- 
founds her with Flora. Varro pretends that fhe was the 
wife of Faunus; and that fhe maintained her character for 
chaftity to fuch a degree, as never to allow herfelf to look 
upon any man befides her hufband. Laéantins, on the 
contrary, fays, that this wife of Faunus, having drank wine 
in violation of the prevailing cuitom of the period in which fhe 
lived, was whipped to death by her hufband with rods of myr- 
tle; andthathe, afterwards repenting of the deed, and lament- 
ing the lofs of his wife, placed her in the rank of divinities, 
The fealls of the Bona Dea were annually celebrated, with 
peculiar folemnity, on the firft day of May. The houfe, in 
which the rites of the feftival were performed, was adorned 
at a great expence ; and as the night was the feafon appro- 
priated to this purpofe, the apartments were illuminated 
with a great number of lights. The veftals were conveyed: 
into the houfe of the fovereign pontiff, or one of the chief 
magiftrates ; and care was taken to exclude all males, and 
all animals of this {pecies; and every thing mafculine was 
fo fcrupuloufly excluded, that even pictures of that fort 
were covered during the ceremony.’ T'o this purpole, Ju- 
venal (vi. .) fays: 

2 eee en ubi velari pi¢tura jubetur 
Quecunque alterius fexus imitata figuram eft.” 

It was fuppofed, that if a man by chance, and without 
any deliberate intention, became the witnefs of thefe mytte- 
ries, he would be ftruck blind. Clodius, however, was 
guilty of polluting thefe mytfleries. Whilft Pompeia, the 
wife of Cefar, with whom he had an intrigue, was, accord- 
ing to annual cuftom, celebrating in her houfe the awful and 
mvttic facrifices of the ‘* Bona Dea,’’ Clodius determined to 
gain accefs to his miftrefs, even in the feafon of her holy mi- 
niftry. Accordingly, he dreffed-himfelf in a woman’s habit, 
and by the benefit of his fmooth face, and the introdudion 
of one of the female fervants who was in tbe fecret, hoped 
to pafs without difcovery. But by fome miftake between 
him and his guide, he loft his way when he came into the 
houfe, and unluckily fell in among the other female fer- 
vants, who, dete¢ting him by his voice, alarmed the whole 
company by their fhrieks, tothe great amazement of the 
matrons, who prefently threw a veil over the facred mytte- 
ries, while Clodius found an opportunity of making his 
efcape by the favour of fome of the damfels. This ftory 
was prefently {pread abroad, and raifed a general feandal 
and horror through the whole city. Czwfar put away his 
wife upon it; and perfons of all ranks were defirous of 
availing themfelves of this circumftance to get rid of a citi- 
zen, wlio by this, as well as other fpecimens of his auda- 
cioufnefe, feemed born to create much difturbance to the 
flate. It had been the conftant belief of the populace, that 
if a man fhould ever pry into thefe myfteries, he would be 
‘inflantly deprived of fight; but it wae not poflible, as Ci- 
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cero fays, to know the truth of it before, till -Clodius ven. 
tured upon the experiment ; though it was now found, as 
he tells nm, that the blindaefs of the eye was converted 
to thatof the mind. The affair was foon brought before the 
fenate, and by them referred. to the coll of priefts, who. 
Ceclared it to ‘be an abominable impiety : upon which the 
conluls were ordered to provide a law for bringing Clodius 
to a trial for it before the people. Clodius’s fation, how- 
ever, ultimately prevailed ; and when the trial came to the 
ifftue, 25 condemned, and 31 abfolved him. When Cefar, 
on this occafton was fummoned to give evidence, he de- 
clared, that he knew nothing at all of the matter, though 
his mother Aurelia, and filter Julia, who were examined 
before him, had given a punéual yelation of the whole fa& ; 
and being interrogated, how he came then to part with his 
wife? he replied, “ that all who belonged to him ought to 
be free from fufpicion as well as guilt.” Cicero, in his ora~ 
tion for Milo againft Clodius, often refers to this facrilege, 
with a view of rendering his adverfary odious to the people. 
Many Roman writers have exclaimed againft the licentiouf- 
nefs and infamy of thefe mytteries, called by way of emi- 
nence the Roman myitteries, and celebrated on the ath of 
December, though thofe of the goddefs Cybele were cele- 
brated on the firft of May. « Neverthelefs, this goddefs is 
called Ao/y in an infcription recorded by Gruter, « Bonz 
Dex Sanée facrum, &c.’”? Lucretius (ii. 598.) depicts the 
good goddefsas bearing a mural crown, and drawn in acha- 
riot by lions. She is alfo thus reprefented on the medals of 
the emperor Philip. "The Greeks alfo had their good god- 
defs, whom they denominated the goddefs of women; and 
the Carthaginians paid divine honours to a goddefs under’ 
this appellation, whom they believed to be Juno. 

Bona Fides, or Bona Fide, is ufed in {peaking of things 
done with an-honeft intention, in oppofition to thole 
done with a defign of fraud and deceit, faid to be mala 
Jide. “\n this fenfe, we fay, a grant, a conveyance, bona 
Jide. 

In many cafes, in the civil law, the Jona fide of an ation 
excufes the want of fome of the cuftomary forms ; 

Coztratts bone fidei among Civilians, ftand contradiftin- 
guifhed from thofe /ridi juris ; the former being gained by 
plain honefty and confeience, which fometimes include feve- 
ral things not exprefsly mentioned ; whercas the latter are 
retrained to the exprefs terms of the deed. A buyer done 
Jédei, is he who really believed the thing to belong to the 
feller at the time when he purchafed it. A pofleflor bone 
Jidei, is he who 1s in poffeflion ofa thing belonging to ano- 
ther, but which he truly believes his own. ‘To be entitled 
to the benefits of next acceflion, it is requilite the perfonis 
have poffefled the thing Jona fide, or really thought them- 
felves the proprictors. 

Prefsription cannot arife from aéts done mala fide ; fice 
what was unjuft in its origin, can never. be made jaft by 
time and continuance. See PREscRIPTION. 

Bonaw Fidei Adions, thofe whereim for farther light, the 
judge might take cognizance of things not mentioned be- 
tween the partics. 

Bona Fide Judgment, that wherein the parties are obliged 
to pay each other what is due bona fide, i. e. jullly and equi- 
tably ; and the judge has a power of eftimating what is thus 
due to the aétor or plaintiff ; a power given him by the for, 
mula of the prxtor, viz. ex fide bona, vel quantum eguius 
melius. 

Bona Geflura. See Goon A-bearing. 

Bona Gratia, a phrafe antiently ufed in fpeaking of 
divorees, which were brought amicably about for fome jute 
reafon, with the confent of both parties, and without any 
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erime on the part of either, as in cafe of old age, difeafe, 
barrennefs, monachifm, captivity, or the like. 

Bona DefunGi ad colligendum. See CouLiGENDUM. 

Bona Mobilia. See Mopiria. 

Bona Notabilia, in Law. Where a perfon dying has 

ods, or good debts, in another diocefe, but within the 

ame province, befides his goods in the diocefe where he 
dies, amounting to the value of five pounds at leaft, he is 
faid to have bona notalilia : in which cafe, the probate of 
his will, &c. belongs not to the bifhop of the diocefe where he 
dies, whofe jurifdi€tion cannot extend heyone the bounds of 
his own diocefe, but to the archbifhop of the province. 

Though if a perfon happens to die in another diocefe 
than that wherein he lives, on a journey; what he hath 
about him above the value of five pounds, &c. fhall not be 
bona notabilia. 

Bona Patria, a jury or affife of countrymen, or good 
neighbours. See Assis and Jury. 

Bona peritura, perifhable goods. _ By ftat. 13 Ed. I. 
cap. 4. the cargo of a fhip that hath been caft away thall be 
kept for a year and a day, and reftored to the rightful 
owner ; but if the goods be fuch as will not endure fo long, 
they are dona peritura, which the theriff is allowed to fell, 
and to account in money for the value. , 


Bona vacantia, goods, fuch as royal fith, fhipwrecks,” 


treafure-trove, waifs, and eftrays, in which no one can claim 
a property. Thefe goods, by the law of nature, and by 
the imperial law, belonged to the firft occupant or finder ; 
but in the modern conttitutions of European governments, 
they are annexed to the fupreme power by the pofitive laws 
of the ftate. ’ 
BONACCIOLUS, Lewis, in Biography, a phyfician 
of great eminence and authority, praétifed medicine at Fer- 
rara, in the early part of the 16th century. His great work 
« JEnneas muliebris, five de foetus formatione,’’ was firft 
publifhed in 1503, in fol. ‘ qua, preter alia, plurima quo- 
que.ad coitum, et ad rem veneream facientia, di€tione liber- 
yima defcribuntur.”? It was neverthelefs dedicated to Lu- 
cretia, daughter to pope Alexander VI. But the dedica- 
tion, Blomenbach obferyes, is only to be found to the folio 
edition, princip. which is extremely rare. A copy of this 
edition was fold by Paterfon, in 1791, with the {plendid 
Paris library. This writer, Douglas fays, was the firft who 
diitinguifhed the clitoris from the nymphz, and fhewed them 
to be diftin& parts. The 42nneas was again printed in 1587. 
It was alfo inferted by Cafpar Wolfius in his Collection of 
Treatifes, called «« Gynecia, five de mulierum morbis,”’ 4to. 
1586, re-edited by If. Spachius, fol. 15975 and with Pi- 
nzus’s phyfiological treatif-s. Though of little value now, 
the work was for a long time held in great efteem; the au- 
thor having given in it a more accurate anatomy of the 
foetus, and of the partes generationi fubfervientes, than any 
preceding writer. Douglas Bib. Hal. Bib. Anat. 
BONACHIL, in Geography, a town of North America, 
in New Navarre, 180 miles S. of Cafa-grand. 
BONACOPUS,. Hercutes, in Btography, of Ferrara, 
and for fome years profeflor in medicine at Bologna, pub- 
lifhed, in 1552, “¢ De affectu quem Latim tormina appel- 
lant,” 4to. ; «¢ De humorum exuperantium fignis ac ferapiis, 
de compofitione Theriace, de modo preparandi aquam ligni 
fan&i, &c.?? 4to. 1553; the latter medicine was now in the 
zenith of its reputation for its powers in curing the lues ve- 
nerea; ‘ De curatione plearitidis, ab Hippoeratis, Galeni, 
&c. monumentis deprompta,” 4to. 1553. Hedied in 1558. 
Bonacopus had much learning, and contributed by his works 
to revive among his compatriots a tafte for literature, partt- 
cularly for the works of the ancient Greek fathers in medi- 
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His brother, or near relative, James Bonacopus, wae 
alfo much in efteem. He was phyfician to pope Paul III- 
He died in 1553, aged 69 years. Aftruc. de Morb, Gall, 
Haller. Bib. Med. : 

BONAFIDES, Francis, profeffor in the praGtice of 
medicine at Padua, publifhed, in 1533, “ Queftio de cura 
pleuritidis per venzefeCtionem, adverfus Curtium,” 4to. Ve- 
net.. He cefends the practice of the Arabian phyficians, 
who recommended bleeding by the vena faphena, on the 
fide oppofite to the part affected, in plethoric habits; in 
debilitated conftitutions by the bafilica in the arm, of the 
fide where the pain was felt ; a diftin€tion not attended to 
in modern pra¢tice. Haller. Bib. Med. : 

BONAIRE, in Geography, an ifland almoft uninhabited, 
near the coait of South America, about 20 leagues from the 
continent, and 14S, E. of Curagoa, belonging to the Dutch. 
It is about 50 miles in compafs, and has on the S. W.fide near 
the middle of the ifland, a good bay and road. Here were 
formerly a few houfes, with a fort guarded by a {mall num- 
ber of foldiers ; and five or fix Indian families refided here, 
and cultivated maize, yams, potatoes, &c. The ifland has 
plenty of cattle and goats, which are anually falted and 
fent to Curagoa. On the fouth fide is a good falt pond, 
from whence the Dutch procure falt. N. lat. 12° 16’. W- 
jong. 68° 18. 

BONAMES, a town of Germany in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, 3 miles N.N.W. of Frankfort on the 
Mayne. 

‘BONAMY, Perer-Nicuovas, in Biography, was born 
at Louvres, in the diftriG& of Paris, in 1694, and educated 
for the ecclefiaftical profeffion. But, devoting himfelf en- 
tirely to literature, he became under-librarian of St. Vitor, 
and diftinguifhed both by the politenefs of his manners, and 
the variety as well as affiduity of his ftudies. In 1727, he 
was admitted a member of the Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Letters, and made many valuable contributions to its 
Memoirs. His papers are characterifed by fimple but correc> 
language, variety of erudition, clearnefs of argument, and 
folidity of criticifm. At the inftigation of M. Turgot, a 
place was created of hiitoriographer of Paris, and Bonamy 
was appointed to occupy it. He was thus led to write va~ 
rious memoirs relative to the hiftory and antiquities of the 
city ; and on occafion of a bequeit of a curious library to 
the city, he was made librarian. From the year 1747, he 
conducted the ** Journal of Verdun” with the ftriteit pro- 
priety and decorum. In univerfal efteem for candour and: 
probity, as well as learning, he died at Paris, in 1770, aged 
76. Gen. Biog. 

Bonamy’s Point, in Geography, lies on the fouthern fide 
of Chaleur bay,,at the N. W. extremity of Eel river covey 
and forms the S. limit of Riftigouche river. 

BONANA, in Ornith:loyy; a {pecies of Or10LUus, of a 
fulvous colour, with the head and breaft chefnut; back 
quill, and tail feathers, black. Gmel. 

This is called by Briffon xanrhormus, and fe carouge. It 
is fuppofed to beth xochitotot/ of Hern. Mex. and xochitorl 
altera of Ray. Brown names it the bonana bird." 

The length of this bird is feven inches > bill black; bafe 
of the lower mandible grey ; head, neck, and breait chef- 
nut; upper part of the back velvet black ; lower part, with 
the rump, belly, thighs, and under the wings, a deep 
orange red ;- vent the fame, tipped with chefnut ; greater 
wing coyerts, quills and tail, black; legs and claws grey. 
The female differs in having the colours lefs vivid than in 
the male. 

The bonana bird is a native of Martinico, Jamaica, and 
the other jflands in the Weft Indies, where it chiefly inha- 
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Pits woods. The nef of this fpecies is of a curious ftrue- 
ture, being compofed of leaves and fibres of vegetables, fewed 
with the greateit ingenuity to the leaf of a banana plant, in 
fuch a manner that the leaf itfelf forms one of the fides to 
the neft ; whea completed, it is faid to be exaétly in fhape 
of the fourth part ofa globe. ' 

Another bird, of a {pecies very analogous to the above, 
is defcribed by Ray and Sloane under the names of watchy 
picket, Spanifh nightingale, American hang-nefl, avd iderus mi- 
nor nidum Jufpendens. "This appears to have been confounded 
with the former kind. Briflon, deeming them both the 
fame, included the fynonyms of the two {pecies together, 
which led later obfervers into an error. Dr. Latham fepa- 
rates them ; and, upon the authority of this able ornitholo- 
gilt Gmelin gives the waichy picket as a diftin& fpecies un- 

er the name of oriolus nidipendulus. This fpecific name is 
chofen, in allufion to the manner in which the neft is faltened 
to the extremity of the further twigs of the trees in which 
it lives. The neft of the bonana bird is before defcribed ; 
that of the watchy picket is very different, being of along 
cylindrical form, compofed of ftalks, fibres, and the inward 
hairs of the ‘old man’s beard,’? which latter bears a {trong 
refemblance to horfe-hair, The two oppofite methods of 
conftruting, as well as placing the neft, as Dr. Latham ju- 
dicioufly obferves, cannot furely belong to one bird. See 
NipipENDULUs. 

Ob/. Gmelin places the watchy picket, with a note of 
{cepticifm, as a {ynonym to motacilla calidris. This might 
poffibly miflead, without obferving that Sloane, Ray, &c. 
defcribe more than one bird under that name; the latter is 
the American nightingale of Edwards, and the bang-neft 
warbler of Latham, the bird called the watchy picket by 
Sloane, Hift. Jam. 2. p. 299. 

BONANNI, Papre Fivirpo, in Biography, a Jefuit, 
who publifhed at Rome, in 1722, in 4to. drawings of a 
curious colleétion of mufical inftruments, reprefented in the 
hands of the performers; entitled ‘ Gabinetto Armonico 
Pieno d’I{tromenti Sonori indicati e fpicgati—ed offerto al 
fanto Re David.’”? The colletion is curious, and the in- 
ftruments are not ill executed ; but we are not fure that the 
drawings are always correct. 

BONARATTE, in Geography, a {mall ifland of the In- 
dian ocean, fouth-eaft of Saleyer, ceded by the Macaflers 
toa raja of Boni, in Celebes, who ufed it as a place of edu- 
cation for his dancing girls, and appropriated to the fame 
purpofe by the kings of Boni. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Boucenefe. 

BONARELLI, Guipusarpo, Count, in Biography, 
an Italian poet, was born in 1563, in the palace of the duke 
of Urbino, to whom his father was favourite minifter ; and, 
after previous inftruGtion at home, was fent to ftudy theo- 
logy at Pont a Mouffon, in France, where he made fuch profi- 
ciency, that he was invited, at the age of 19, to take the chair 
of philofophy atthe Sorbonne. He returned, however, into 
Jtaly, and was employed by Czfar, duke of Modena, in 
fome important negociations at the courts of Rome and 
France; but incurring difgrace by his marriage, he with. 
drew to Ferrara, and, in 1607, publifhed the paftoral drama 
by which he acquired celebrity. This drama was aéted by 
the academy of ‘‘Intrepidi”’ at this place, of which Bona- 
relli had been one of the founders. In his way to Rome, for 
the purpofe of afluming the office of major-domo to cardinal 
Efte, he was feized at Fano with a diforder, which termi- 
nated his life, Jan. 8, 1608. The drama of Bonarelli, en- 
titled «¢ Fiili di Sciro,”” was much applauded both in Italy 
and other countries at its firit appearance, and was ranked 
by common opinion next to the Aminto of Taffo, and the 
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Paftor Fido of Guarini. Although this paftoral has many 
poetical beauties, it ftrongly indicates the corrupt tafte 
which then prevailed ; neverthelefs it maintains its place 
among Italian paftorals. Many editions of it have been 
printed : and it has been tranflated into the French ‘and 
Encelifh languages. Gen. Biog. as 

BONARES, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Anda- 
lufia ; one league from Lucena. “ 

BONARIENSIS, in Ornithology, that {pecies of Loxia 
or grofbeak, deferibed by Buffon under the name of noir= 
fouct. ‘The head and back of the neck are blue ; body above 
blackifh, beneath yellow ; belly and vent fulphur colour ; 
wings and tail blackifh, edged with blue. _ 

This bird is about feven inches long, and is obferved ge- 
nerally to flyin pairs; they haunt gardens, where they do 
much mifchief, as they feed on feeds. The bill is blackith; 
legs reddith ; claws acute, curved, and grooved; the hind 
claw largeit. This is the marigold grofbeak of Latham, 

Bonartensis, a {pecies of TanaGra, that inhabits Bo- 
naria. This is eight inches long ; the colour black, gloffed 
with violet, and with greenifh on the wings and tail. Gmel. 
&e. Buffon calls this bird ¢angavio. The beak 1S black, 
the legs blackifh, with large claws. The female is of a 
brown colour, with the head black, and gloffed with 
blue. 

BonAriEnsis, afpecies of Moracitia, of a black co- 
lour; throat and fides ferruginous ; face, chin, middle of 
the belly, and exterior tail feathers, white. This bird 
is of the fize of a linnet’s-bill blackifh ; hind-claw large. . 


Buffon calls this demi-fin noir et roux. It is the white- 
chinned warbler of Latham. 
BONAROTA, in Botany, Michel. and Scopol. See: 


PaDEROTA. ; 

BONASCOLA, in Geography; a town of Italy, in the- 
ftate of Genoa, near the fea-coatt, 44 miles S.S.W. of 
Brugnetto. 

BONASIA, in Entomology; afpecies of Crcapa (mem- 
bracis, cruciata) found in America. Fabricius defcribes it 
as having the thorax bicornuted, produced behind, and edged: 
with white ; at the bafe of the wings is a white fpot. 

Bonasta, is alfo the name of a {pecies of Pariti0(He- 
liconius), the wings of which are fufcous, with a common 
fulvous band; the lower pair {potted at the bafe with 
black. 

Bonasia, in Ornithology. Under this-name Briffon de-. 
{cribes feveral fpecies of the TeTRao genus; as for inttance, 
tetrao Ganadenfis he calls bonafia freti Hud/onis 5 tetrao Ca- 
nace, bonafia Canadenfis ; tetrao lagopus, bonafia fcotica; and. 
tetrao togatus, bonafia major Sean ae 

BONASUS, in Zoology, one of the fynonyms of the 
wild ox. See Bos Taurus. ‘ 

By fome the bonafus is underftood to be that particular 
kind’ of wild ox which has the horns: bent back, and the 
mane very long. Bonafus of Pliny, &c. bos cornibus in fe 
flexis, juba longiffima. Linn, Syit. Nat. The bifon is 
thought by Gefuer to be the -bonafus of Ariftotle. 

BONAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart-. 
ment of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, in the di- 
ftri&t of Gueret, 34 leagues N. of Gueret. : 

BONAVENTURA, Sr., in Biography, a cardinal of 
Rome, and entitled the “ Seraphic doétor,” was born at 
Bagnarea, in Tufcany, in 1221; and having entered into 
the order of Minorites, in 1243, ftudied at Paris under 
Alexander de Hales, and there taught theology with great 
applaufe. He received his doctor’s degree in 1255, and 
in the following year was made general of his order, He de- 
clined accepting the archbifhoprick of York, to. which he: 

I was 
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was nominated by pope Clement IV. in 12655 and, after 
his death, the choice of a fuccefler was referred by tiie car- 
dinals to Bonaventura, who fixed on Gregory X. by whoin 
he was made cardinal, and whom he attended to the fecond 
council of Lyons, in 1274, where he diced in the fame year. 
He was canonized by Sixtus LV. ia 1482, and declared a 
doGtor of the church by Sixtus V. in 1588. His works 
have been colle&ted in 8 vols. fol. and were printed at Rome 
in 1588; and an edition of them in 14 vels, 4to. has alfo 
been publifhed.- Among thefe are his ‘¢ Life of St. Fran- 
cis,” the founder of his order, and “« A Commentary on the 
Matter of the Sentences,”’ in which he appears to be a com- 
plete mafter of the theology of the 13th century. To him 
hag been infcribed the mftitution of religious confrateruities ; 
and though his private character, and literary talents, are 
commended both by proteftants and catholics, he has in- 
curred fome reproach for the zeal with which he promoted 
the worfhip ot the virgin Mary, as the mother of Ged, 
Moreri.. Encyel. Mofaeim vol. iii. 

Bonaventura, Freperic, an eminent fcholar and phy- 
fician of Urbino, in Italy, who flourifhed in the early part of 
the 17th century, publifhed, in 1601, ‘ De natura partus 
ectomedtris, adyerfus vulgarem opinionem, libri decem,” 
Prancof. folio; an enormous volume, containing upwards 


of one thoufand pages, on this uninterelting iubject, in» 


which he has introduced the opinions of diflerent writers, 
and accounts of all the controverfies that have been held on 
the legitimate period of utero-geftation in women. The 
author had publifheda differtation on the fubjeét, in the pre- 
ceding year, which he incorporated in the great work, but 
with which a modern reader would probably have been fully 
contented. Haller. Bib. Med. 

Bonaventura, Cape,in Geography, is fituate on the coait 
of New Guinea, in S. lat. 6° 15’, and about 65 leagues N.E. 
from port St. Auguftine. The land is low and luxuniant, 
and produces the cocoa-nut, bread-fruic, plantain, &c. 

Bonaventura, the name of an ifland, north-ealt of the 
bay of Chaleur, off the coaft of New Brunfwick, in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and a little to the fouth-weit of the point 
which forms the fouth-eaft entrance into that river ; about 
a league from Gafpé bay.—Alfo, an ifland on the ftarboard 
fide of the entrance into Porto-Bello harbour, oppolite to 
the mouth of Guanches river. See Portro-Betvo. 

BONAVENTURE, or BuENEVENTURA, ariver, bay, 
harbour, and fort, on the coaft of Papayan, im South Ame- 
rica, early fouth from Panama bay. N.lat. 3° 20'. W. 
long. 75° 18'. Barks and floops of 4.2 or 50 tons may go up 
to a village a league beyond the fort. Bonaventure is the 
flaple port of Cali, Papayan, Sta. Fé, &c. 

Bonaventure, Cape and Port, are fituated on the eaft 
coalt of Newfoundland, about fouth-weft of Bonavilta cape,, 
and form the north entrance into Smith’s found, from 
whence the coaft runs S. by W. into Trinity bay.—Allfo, a 
bay on the eaft fide of the ifland of St. Vincent. N. lat. 
13° o'.. W. long. 61° 18!, 

BONAVISTA, fo called in reference to its beautiful ap- 
pearance at fea, the moft eaiterly of the Cape de Verde 
ilands, about 20 miles long, and 12 broad, and diftant about 
70 leagues weit from the coaft of Africa. Its furface is low 
towards the fea, but within hilly, particularly towards the 
north-eaft extremity, where is a hill, which, from its conical 
aid truncated fhape, appears to have been a volcano; and 
there is another hill, much higher towards the fouth-weft 
end, with high land to the weftward of it. The foil is 
fandy, barren, and uncultivated ; milk, goats, fifh, and tur- 
tle, are the principal food of the inhabitants. It affords 
fome falt; and if the culture of it. were not neglected, it 
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would yield cotton and indigo. It is knowa at a diftance 
by feveral white banks on its north fide, where the fhore is 
bold, and where a rapid river difcharges itfelf into the fea, 
This ifland has a good harbour on its welt fide, where veflele 
may liein 15 or 16 fathoms water. At the diftance of a 
league ora league and a half from the fouth-eaft point of 
the ifland is a reef of rocks ; and over this point, fays Capt. 
Cook, there is a pretty high round mountain, rifing not tar 
from the fhore. This point, by his obfervations, is in 
N. lat. 16° 0’, and longitude from London, by account, 
21° 51! W. The latitude of the north end of the 
ifland is 16° 12’ N. and of the fouth end 15° 57° N. but 
that at the eaft end was not afcertained. Mr. Wales, 
in the fecond voyage, determined the latitudes of thefe three 
points as follows: north point 16? 133! N. ealt point 16° 
3%/N. and latitude of the fouth point 15° 58’. N. Stavo- 
rinuz fays, that this ifland has two eminences of a middling 
height, that appear diftinétly upon it; and that there are 
two reefs, one at the north fide, and one at the fouth fide, 
which ftretch out to the ealtward, and which are both very 
dangerous. According to the account in lord Macartney’s 
embafly to China, the fea-coaft, on the fouth-eaft fide was 
guarded by rocks ; but towards the fouth-eaft end the fhore 
was much covered with white fand. On that fide there 
feemed to be neither cultivation nor inhabitants. The lati- 
tude of Bonavilta, was 16’ 6' N. and the longitude 22° 47’ 
W. The variation 12° 36! to the weitward of the pole. 
This ifland belongs to the Portuguefe. 

Bonavista, Cape, the extreme N. W. point of the ifland 
of Cuba in the Welt Indies, opening into the gulf of 
Mexico, from whence the land falls off foutherly to cape 
St. Antonio. i 

Bonavista, Cape and Bay of, lie on the eaft fide of 
Newfoundland ifland, the cape lies in N. lat. 48° 54’, and 
W. long. 52° 33', and was difcovered by John Cabot and 
his fon Sebattian, in 1497, under a commiffion for exploriag 
unknown lands, obtained from Henry VII. ‘The bay 
is formed by this cape and cape Freels, 15 leagues 
apart. : : ; 
BONAYE, a town of France in the department of 
the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict 
of Nantes. The place contains 834, and the canton 9,530, 
inhabitants ; its territory comprehends 135 kiliometres and 
7 communes. 

BONCAT, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lower Pyrenées, 6 leagues N. of Bayonne. 

BONCHAMEBS, a town of France, in the department of © 
the Mayenne, 2 miles S. W. of Craon. 

BONCONICA, Opprrnueim, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Gaul, placed between Mogontia to the north, and 
Borbatomagus to the fouth, feated on the river Rhenus, in 
Germania prima. 

BONCONVENTO,or Buon-convenro, in Geography, 
a town of Italy, in the territory of Sienna, where the 
emperor Henry VII. died; 12 miles S. of Sienna. 

BONCORE, Tuomas, doétor in philofophy, medicine, 
and law, in Biography, has left a memorial of a dettruGive 
pettilence,- which raged at Naples, where he was in high 
credit, as a practitioner in medicine, in the year 1622. * De 
populi, horribili, ac peftilenti gutturis affeGione, nobiliffimam 
urbem Neapolim vexante, confilium,” 4to, 1622, Neap. An 
early account of the fcarlatina anginola, or malignant fore 
throat, which has of late years made fuch frequent appear-- 
ance, and proved fo deftructive, among children particularly, 
ia this country. Eloy. Bib. Hilt. 

BOND, Joun, an Englifh grammarian ofthe 16th cen-~ 


tury, was a native of Somerletfhire, and after finithing 
: his 
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his. grammatical education at Winchefter fchool, was.en- 
tered, in 1569, at the age of 19 years, a ftudent in the 
univerfity of Oxford, A he was diftinguifhed by his 
proficiency in academical learning: Having taken his de- 
grees of bachelor and matter of arts, the former in 1573, 
and the latter in 1579, he was promoted by the mafter and 
wardens of New College to the maiterfhip of the free-fchool 
at Taunton, in Somerietfhire, which office he occupied with 
reputation for feveral years. At length he quitted the la- 
berious ftation of fchool-matter, and direGted his attention 


to phyfic, which he praGtifed more for amufement than pro- - 
py P } 


He died in 3612, and was buried in the chancel of the 


fit. 
He wrote ‘“*“Commentaries on Ho- 


church at Taunton. 
race and on Perfius.”? 

Bonn, or Obligation, in Law, is a deed whereby the 
obligor, or perfon bound, obliges himfelf, his heirs, exe- 
cutors, and adminiftrators, to pay a certain fum of money to 
another called the obligee, ata day appointed. If this be all, 
the bond is called a fingle one, ‘¢ Simplex obligatio ;”? but 
there is generally a condition added, that if the obligor does 
fome particular a&, the obligation fhall be void, or elfe fhall 
remain in full force; as payment of rent, performances of 
govenants in a deed, or repayment of a principal fum of 
money borrowed of the.obligee, with intereft, which princi- 
pal fum is ufually one half of the penal fum fpecified in the 
bond. In cafe this condition is not performed, the bond 
becomes forfeited or abfolute at law, and charges the ob- 
ligor while living ; and after his death the obligation de- 
fcends upon his heir, who, on defeét of perfonal affets, is 
bound to difcharge it, provided he has realaffets, by defcent 
asarecompence. So that it maybe called, though not a 
direc, yet a collateral, charge upon the lands. 

This fecurity is called a ‘fpecialty ;’? the debt being 
therein particularly fpecified in writing, and the party’s 
feal, acknowledging the debt or duty, and. confirming 
the contract, rendering it a fecurity of a higher nature 
than thofe entered into without the folemnity of a feal. 
In order to make a good obligation, it has been held that 
three things are neceffary, viz. writing in paper or parch- 
ment, fealing, and delivery : but it hath been adjudged not 
to be neceffary, that the obligor fhould fign or fubfcribe his 
name, fealing being deemed {ufficient, and fubfcribing bein 
no effential part of the deed. And though the feal be cee 
fary, yet if the word feale] be wanting, it is remedied by 
verdi& and pleading over, for all neceflary circumftances 
fhall be intended ; and if it were not fealed, it could not be 
the deed or obligation of the party. Moreover, though 
fealing and delivery be effential in an obligation, it is not 
neceflary to mention in the bond, that it was fealed and de- 
livered, becaufe, according tolord Coke, {2 Co. 5 a.) thefe 
are things which are done afterwards. - The name of the ob- 
ligor fubferibed is fufficient, though there is a blank for his 
Chriftian name in the bend; and where the obligor’s name 
is omitted to be inferted in the bond, if he figus and feals 
it, the court of chancery may make good fuch an accident, 

An obligation is good, though it has no date, or a falfe or 
impoffible date; the date not being of the fubftance of 
the deed; but the day of the delivery is the day of date, 
though no day be fet forth. Every deed is fuppofed to be 
delivered and made on the day of its date; and if the plain- 
tiff declare ona date, he cannot afterwards reply, that it was 
firft delivered at another day. A  plantiff may fuggelt a 
Gate ina bond which has none, or one that is impoflible, &c. 
provided that the parties and fum are fufficiently expreffed. 
A perfon fhall not be charged by a bond, though figned 
and feaJed, without delivery, or words, or other aft, amount- 


ingto adelivery. Dut it may be delivered by mere words ; 


‘payment of the money into court. 


and an aétual delivery without fpeaking any word, is fuffici- 
ent. If a bond be altered by interlineation in a material 
part, it becomes void, and it may be made yoid by rafure, 
&c. or by rafing the date, &c. after delivery. If the words 
at the end of the condition, ‘ that then this obligation to 
be void,” are omitted, the condition will be void, but not 
the obligation. Ifthe condition of a bond be impoffible at 
the time of making it, or be to do a thing contrary to fome 
rule of Taw that is merely pofitive, or be uncertain or infen- 
fible, the condition alone is yoid, and the bond fhall ftand 
fingle and unconditional ; for it is the folly of the obligor 
to enter into fuch an obligation, from which he can never be 
releafed.. If it be todoathing that is wa/um in fe, the obli- 
gation itfelf is void; for the whole is an unlawful contraG, 
and the obligee fhall take no advantage from fach a tranf- 
action. And if the condition be poffible at the time of 
making it, and afterwards becomes impoflible by the aG@ of 
God, the a@ of law, or the aét of the obligee himfelf, 
there the penalty of the obligation is faved; for no prudence 
or forefight of the obligor could guard againft fuch a con- 
tingency. Co. Litt.206, When a condition is doubtful, it 
is always taken moft favourably for the obligor, and azaintt 
the obligee ; but fo that a reafonable conttruction may be 
made as nearly as poffible according to the intention of the 
parties. If no time be limited in a bond for payment of the 
money, it is due prefently and payable on demand. 1 Brown!, 
53-3 and if a condition be impoflible in refpe@ of time, it 
fhall be paid prefently. Jonest4o. 1 Leon, ror. If the 
party, who is bound to perform the condition, difables him- 
felf, this 1s a breach. A bond made wit! condition not to 
give evidence againft a felon, &c. is void ; but the defendant 
muft plead the fpecial matter. 2 Wilf. z41, &c. Condition 
of a bond to indemnify a perfon from any legal profecution 
is againft law, and void. 1 Lutw.667. And if a fheriff 
takes a bond as a reward for doing of a thing, it is void. 
3 Salk. 75. See ConpiTion. 

On the forfeiture of a bond, or its becoming fingle, the 
whole penalty was formerly recoverable at law; but here 
the courts of equity interpofed, and would not permit a man 
to take more than in confcience he ought, viz. his principal, 
intereft, and expences, in cafe of the forfeiture accrued b 
non-payment of money borrowed ; the damages ‘fuftained, 
upon non-performance of covenants; and the like. And a 
fimilar practice having gained fome footing in the courts of 
law, fee 2 (Keb. 553. 555. Salk. 596, 597- 6 Mod. 11. 


‘6>. 101.), the ftatute 4 and 5 Ann. c. 16. at length en- 


ated, in the fame {pirit of equity, that, in cafe ofa bond, 
conditioned for the payment of moaey, the payment or 
tender of the principal fum due, with intereft and cofts, © 
even though tle bond be forfeited anda fuit commenced 
thereon, fhall be a full fatisfaction and difcharge.. The 
court of Chancery will not generally carry the debt beyond 
the _pénalty of a bond; yet in a cafe, where a plaintiff fought 
relief againft fuch penalty, though it was decreed, it was on 
the payment of the principal money, intereit, and cofts ; and 
notwithitanding they exceeded the pevalty, this was affirmed, 
1 Vern. 350. 1 Eq. Ab. 92. 6 Vin. tit. Penalty. 3 Comm. 
435. And where the condition of a bond is to perform a 
collateral a&, damages may be.recovered beyond the penal- 
ty, and the court of K. B. will not flay the proceedings on 
2 Term Rep. 388. 

All perfons who are enabled to contraét, and who are 
fuppofed in law to have fufftcient freedom and underflanding 
for that purpofe, ray: bind themfelves by bonds and obliga- 
tions. 5 Co. 119. 4 Co.124. r Roll. Abr. 340. If a 
perfon, illegally imprifoned, enters into a bond, during fuch 
reftraint, to the perfon who caufes it, the fame may be 

avoided 
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avoided for durefs of imprifonment. Co. Litt. 253. 2 Inft. 
482. The bond of a feme covert is ipfo fado void, and fhall 
bind neither her nor her hufband. ‘he bond of an infant, 
even for neceflaries, with a penalty for payment, is void. 
But if an infant, feme covert, &c, enter with a itranger, who 
is not {ubjecét to their difabilities, into an obligation, the 
ftranger fhall be bound by it. However, infants, idiots, 
feme coverts, and aliens, may be obligees. Sole corpora- 
tions, fuch as bifhops, prebends, parlons, vicars, &c. can- 
not be obligees ; but a corporation aggregate may take any 
chattel, as bonds, leafes, &c. inits political capacity, which 
fhall pafs in fucceffion, becaufe it is always in being. Cro. 
Eliz. 464. Dyer, 48a. Co. Litt.g@. 46a. Hob. 64. 
1 Rol. Abr. 515. If adrunken man gives his bond, it 
binds him ; anda bond without confideration is obligatory, 
and no relief fhall be had againtt it, for it is voluntary, and 
asa gift. Jenk. Cent. 109. But on the general iffe, the 
defendant may give in evidence that they made him fign the 
bord when he was fo drunk that he knew not what he did ; 
and though a voluntary bond cannot be relieved againft in 
equity, it may not be paid in a courfe of adminiftration, fo 
as to take place of real debts, even by fimple contraét ; yet 
it fhall be paid before legacies. 1 Chan. Caf. 157. An 
heiris not bound, unlefs he be exprefsly named in the bond, 
though the executors and adminiftrators are. Dyer 13. 
Two cr more perfons may bind themfelves jointly in an ob- 
ligation, or they may bind themfelves jointly and feverally ; 
in which laft cafe, the obligee may free them jointly, or he 
may free any one of them at his election; but if they are 
jointly and not feparately bound, they mutt be freed jointly ; 
and in fuch cafe, if one of them dies, his executor is totally 
difckarged, and the furvivor or {furvivors only chargeable. 
2 Rol. Abr. 148. Dyer 19 310. 5 Co. 19. 1 Salk. 
393- 1 Lutw. 696. 

With regard to difcharge of bonds, if a leffer fum be paid 
before it is due, and the payment is accepted, it fhall be 
good in fatisfaGtion-ef a greater fum; but after the money 
is due, a lefler fum, though accepted, fhall not be a fatif- 
faction for a greater fum. Moore, 677. 3 Bulft. 3or. 

‘1 Lutw. 464. It has been adjudged, that the acceptance of 
one bond cannot be pleaded in fatisfaGtion of another bond. 
Cro. Car. 85. Moore, $72: -Crowbiliz.ct Oa 727.4 2 Cro. 
579. A bond, on which neither principal nor intereft has 
been demanded for 20 years, will be preiumed in equity to 
be fatisfied, and be decreed to be cancelled ; anda perpetual 
injunction granted ‘to f{tdy proceedings thereon. 1 Ch. 
‘Rep. 79. Finch. Rep. 78. _Satisfaétion, moreover, may 
be prefumed within a lefs period, if any evidence can be ad- 
duced in aid of the.prefumption, fuch as the fettlement of 
an account in the intermediate time, without any demand. 
Yet length of time is no legal bar ; and is only a ground for 
‘the jury to prefume fatisfaction.* 1 Term Rep. 270. As 
‘to the pleading of performance of a condition, the defendant 
muit fet forth in what manner he has performed it. By 
itat. 8 and g Will. I1I. c. 11. § 8. in aGions on bonds for 
performance of covenants, the plaintiff may affign as many 
‘preaches as he pleafes, and the jury may affefs damages. In 
debt on a bond, the defendant may have feveral pleas in 
bar. 1-Salk. 180. Buta defendant in an ation on a bond 
cannot plead, ‘¢ Non eft fa&tum ;” and a tender as to part. 
5 Term Rep. g7. In debt on an obligation the defen- 
dant cannot plead, “ Nil debet,’? but mutt deny the deed 
by pleading “Non eft fa&tum ;” for the feal of the party 
continuing, it muftsbe diffolved, ‘* Eo ligamine quo ligatur.”” 
Hard. 332. Hob. 218. In bonds ‘to fave harmlefs, the 
defendant being profecuted, is to plead “ Non damnifi- 
catus, &c.”? The ftealing of any bond, bill, &c. for money, 
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being the property of any one, is made felony, as if offend. 
ers had taken other goods of like value. Stat. 2 Geo. II. 
Co 256 

Faun of a bond or obligation, with condition for the 
payment of money. ‘Know all men by thele prefents, 
that David Edwards, of Linceln’s Inn, in the county of 
Middlefex, efquire, am held and firmly bound to Abraham 
Barker, of Dale-hall, in the county of Norfolk, efquire, in 
ten thoufand pounds of lawful money ot Great Britain, to be 
paid to the faid Abraham Barker, or his certain attorney, 
executors, adminiltrators, or afligns; for which payment 
well and truly to be made, I bind myfelf, my heirs, execu- 
tors, and adminiftrators, firmly by thefe prefents, fealed 
with my feal.. Dated the fourth day of September, in the 
twenty: firft year of the reign of our fovereign lord George 
the third, by the grace of God king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, deferder of the faith, aad fo forth, 
and ia the year of our Lord one thoufand feven hundred 
and ——.”’ 

The condition of this obligation is fuch, that if the above 
bounden David Edwards, his heirs, executors, or admini- 
{trators, do and fhall, well and truly pay, or caufe to be 
paid, unto the above named Abraham Barker, his execu- 
tors, adminiltrators, or afligns, the full fum of five thoufand 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, with lawful in. 
terelt for the fame, on the fourth day of March next enfuing 
the date of the above written obligation, then this obliga- 
tion fhall be void and of none effect, or elfe fhall be and re- 
main in full force and virtue. 

Davin Epwarps, (Z.. 8.) 
Sealed and delivered, being firft duly 
ftamped, in the prefence of 
Georcet CARTER, 
Wicziiam Browne. 
Blackftone’s Com. ii. 340. Jacob’s Law Di&. by Tom- 
lins, vol. 1. tit. Bond. 

Bonn of Arbitration. 

Bonn, Ajfignment of. See AssiGNMENT. 

Bonn, dai/. See Bair. 

Bonn, counter. See Counter-bond. 

Bonp of refignation. See ResiGNatTion. 

Bonp-tenanis, are the fame, in refpeét to the nature of 
their tenure, with copy-holders, and cuftomary-tenants. 
Blackftone’s Com. vol. ii. p. 148. 

Bond, in Ma/fonry and Brick-laying, is when bricks or 
ftones are, as it were, knit and interwoven ; and when they 
fay, make good bond, they mean that the joints are not 
made over, or upon other joints ; but reach at leaft fix inches, 
both within the wall and on the furtace, as the art of build- 
ing requires. ; 

BONDAGE pioperly denotes a ftate of fervitude or 
flavery. : 

Bonvack, bondagium, in Englifh Law Writers, the fame 
with VILLENAGE. 

Tenants in bondage, paid heriots, and did fealty ; they 
were not to fell trees in their own garden, without licence 
of the lord. : : 

The widow of a tenant in bondage held her huftand’s 
eftate, guamdiu vixerit fine marito. 

BonbaceE by the forelock, or bondagium per anteriores crines 
capitis, was when a freeman renounced his liberty, and be- 
came flave to fome great man ; which was done by the ctre- 
mony of cutting off a lock of hair on the forehead, and de- 
livering it to his lord; denoting, that he was to be maintained 
for the future. sa 

Such a bondman, if he reclaimed his liberty, or were fu- 
gitive from his mafter, might be drawn again to his fervitude 


by 


See ARBITRATION. 
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by the nofe ; whence the origin of the popular menace, ¢o 
pull a man by the nofe. 

BONDELTIA, in Ancicni Geography, a town of Italy, 
in Etruria. Ptolemy. : 

BONDENO, or Buonpeno, in Geography, a town of 
Italy, inthe duchy of Ferrara, at the conflux of the Panaro 
and‘Po, 9 miles W. of Ferrara. 

BONDMAN, Bonpus, formed from the Saxon dond, 
fignifying a fetter, in the Lngili/b Law, is ufed for a yillain, 
or tenant in villenage. See VILLAIN. ; 

The Romans had two kinds of bondmen;.one called /ervi, 
who were thofe either bought for money, taken in war, left 
by fucceffion, or purchafed by fome other lawful acquifition; 
or elfe born of their bondwomen, and called verne. Both 
are called im our law villains in grofs, as being immediately 
bound to the perfon and his heirs. We may add a third 
kind of bondmen' mentioned by Juftinian, called adfcriptitii 
glebe, or agricenfiti; who were not bound to the perfon, but 
to the ground or place, and followed him who had the land. 
Thefe, im our law, are called villains regardants, as belong- 
ing to the manor or place. 

“Tn the Englifh as well'as Scottifh laws, thofe called by 
the‘ Romans vernz, are fometimes alfo denominated nativi, 
as being born on the land. See Narivus. 
~BONDORE, in Geography, a country of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, about five leagues long, and between 
one and’ three broad, lying between the Brifgaw and the 
landgraviates of Baar and Stuhlingen. It had formerly lords 
of its own; but im 1613 was purchafed by the abbey of St. 
Blaife. ‘It is affeffed in the imperial matricula, at 25 florins, 
20 kruitzers; and its contingency to the chamber, at Wetz- 
lar, is-12 rixdollars, 154 kruitzers. 
prehends the town of Bondorf, 28 miles N.N.W. of Zuric, 
and feveral villages. 

*BONDOU, a kingdom of Weftern Africa (formerly a 
part'of the -kingdomiof Bambouk), the capital of which is 
Fatteconda, near ‘the eaftern bank of the rivers Faleme. 


This kingdom is bounded on the north by Kajaaga, on the , 


eaft by Bambouk, on'the fouth-eaft and fouth by Tendaand 
the Simbani wildernefs, on the fouth-welt by Woolli, and 
on the-welt by Foota Torra. It lies between N. lat. 13° 32! 
and 147 -32', and between W. long. 10° 8! and 11° 18/. 
Mr. Park, in his journey through this kingdom towards the 
eaft, found that the country, though covered with woods, 
like that of Woolli, rofe into hills, efpecially towards the 
Faleme river; and that the foil varied'to a confiderable de- 
gree; but wherever the lind was cleared, great natural fer- 
tility was obfervable. -Bondou, in particular, may literally 
be*pronounced’ “a land flowing with ‘milk and honey.” 
Both thefe articles, together with rice, and Indian corn of 
two or three {pecies, were to be obtained at a {mall expence. 
Of their honey, the unconverted or pagan natives make an 
intoxicating liquor, much the fame as the mead, or metheg- 
lin; of Europe; and this, and the wine of the palm-tree, con- 
ftitute their principal liquors. ‘The price of a fowl in Bon- 
dou was a button, or afimall bit of amber ; goat’s flefh and 
mutton were proportionably cheap; and for fix or eight 
amber beads Mr. Park might at any time haye purchafed a 
bullock: The dometftic animals are nearly the fame as in 
Europe. Swine are found in the woods, but their fleth is 
notefteemed. “Probably the marked abhorrence with which 
this'animal is held by the votaries of Mahomet has f{pread 
itfelf among the Pagans. “Poyltry of all kinds, the turkey, 
excepted, may be had every where. The Guinea fowl and 
red-partridge abound in the fields; and the woods furnifh a 
{mall fpecies of ‘antelope, of which the ‘Venifon is highly and 
deférvedly prized. Of the other wild aninsals in the Man- 
Vor. IV. 


This territory com-— 
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dingo countries, the moft common are the hyena, the pan- 
ther, and theelephant.,. But of the method of taming the 
latter animal, and applying his fervices to the ufe of man, . 
the natives of Africa are totally: ignorant ; and when they 
were told by Mr. Park, that this was done in the eaft, they 
treated the information with contempt, and exclaimed 
* Tobaubio fonnio,”’ i.e. the white man’s lie. © They find 
means, however, to deftroy the wild elephants by fire-anns 
for the fake of their teeth, which they transfer in barter to 
thofe who fell them again to the Europeans. *They eat the 
fleth, and deem it a great delicacy. The paftures of Bon- 
dou furnifh an excellent breed of horfes; ‘but the ufual beat 
of burthen in all the negro territories is the afs. The appli- 
cation of animal labour to the purpofes of agriculture is no 
where adopted, and the plough is ani ftrament altogether 
unknown. ‘The chief implement ufed in hufbandry is the 
hoe, which in, different “difticts is of various forms; and 
labour is univerfally performed by flaves. . The Mandingoes 
cultivate, befides the grains proper to tropical climates, 
ground-htits, yams, and pompions. ..»They likewile raife 
cotton and indigo, and they produce of thefe materials a 
tolerably dine cloth, of a rich blue colour ;. and they make. 
good foup from a mixture of ground-nuts anda ley of woed- 
afhes. ‘heir trade with the whites is compofed of flayes, 
gold-duft, ivory, and bees-wax. Their inland traffic confilts 
chiefly of falt, which is procured from the Moers, in barter 
for corn and blue cloth, aud of warlike ftores which are ob- 
tained from the European traders on the Gambie river. 
Thefe are fold again to itinerant merchants, called ¢¢ Slat- 
tees,’? who, come down annually from diftant countries, with 
flaves, and a commodity called ‘¢ Shea-toulou,’’ which is an 
excellent fort of butter, produced from the kernel of a nut 
boiled in, water. They alfo bring down {mall quantities of 


‘iron, which is manufactured in the interior diftrits ; but 


thofe articles,of this metal which are in ufe among the na- 
tives of the coaft, are made of iron from Europe.- The 
natives of the Gambia countries are alfo fupplied, in con- 
fiderable quantities, with {weet fmelling gums and frankin- 
cenfe, which are the produce of Bondou. 

Bondou is chiefly inhabited by Foulahs, a race of negroes, 
who lead a wandering life, and employ themfelves chiefly in 
the patturage of cattle, and the cultivation of corn. Among 
thefe, however, are a great number of Mandingoes, by whom 
the trade of the country is chiefly conducted. The govern- 
ment in Bon-dou, and in all the adjacent petty ftates, is 
monarchical, but no where abfolute. The perfons, who are 


called chief-men, conftitute a fort of ariftocracy, which ferves 


much to reftrain the powers of the fovereign. ‘The king 
cannot declare war, nor conclude a peace, without their ad- 
vice. When Mr. Park vifited Bondou, the king was a 
“© Seninkee,”? or Pagan, like the king of Woolli; but he 
had adopted the Moorifh name of Almami, and with the 
name he feemed to have imbibed fomewhat of the Moorifh 
difpofition ; for althoughthe traveller had prefented to him 
his umbrella, and fome other articles, he compelled him, as 
he had before compelled major ae to {trip in his 
prefence, and furrender his coat, which, he aid, he fhould 
referve for his own wearing, on great. and public feftivals. 
In return, however, he gave Mr. Park five minkallies (drams) 
of gold-duft, and loaded him with provifions, Every con- 
fiderable town is under the immediate government of a ma- 
giftrate, called the * Alkaid ;?? by whom the duties and 
cuftoms of itinerant traders, which are paid in kind. (the 
only fyftem’of taxation), are levied. The office is hereditary, 
The people of the lower claffes are in a ftate of flavery, er 
vaflalage, to individual proprietors ; but the power of the 
matter is far from being unlimited. He may punifh his 
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flave corporally ; but cannot deprive him of life for any 
offence, nor even fell him to a ftranger, without firft bringing 
him to a public trial, called a *¢ Palaver,’’ before the chiet 
men of the town; and on fuch occafions the caufe of the 
flaves is pleaded by the native Mahometans, who are a fort of 
profeffional advocates. Thefe indulgences indeed extend 
only to-native or domeftic flaves; for captives taken in war, 
and thofe whO are obtained in traffic, may be fold at pleafure, 
and treated as the owner thinks proper. Park’s Travels 
into Africa. Rennell’s Proceedings of the A frican affociation. 

BONDOUR, atownof Afiatic Turkey, in the province 
of Natolia, 24 miles weft of Ifbarteh. 

BONDREZE, in Ornithology, the honey buzzard (falco 
apivorus,) ftands under this name in Buffon’s Hittory of 
Birds. The French writers of the prefent day alfo call it 
bondrée. ; 

BONDUC, and Bonpuce ta, in Botany, (Plumier). 
See GuILLANDINA. 

BONDUCH, inthe Materia Medica, a name by which 
many authors have called the Molucca, Marfao, or Bezoar 
nuts. 

BONE, in Anatomy. The bones are the moft folid-parts 
of animals, and may be regarded as the walls of a building 
f{upporting and containing the other parts. The human 
body is compofed of a pile of bones, the extremities of 
which are varioufly fhaped, and.adapted to each other, and 
calculated to admit of a variety of motions. Bones appear 
to be compofed of a vafcular fub{tance, not differing ma- 
terially in ftru€ture from that of the reft of the body, ex- 
cept that there is depofited in its interitiees phofphat of 
lime, which gives to the whole mafs rigidity, {trength, and 
a permanent figure. ‘That ftate of the veffels in which they 
fecrete, and depofit, earthy matter, occurs in difeafes of other 
parts of the body. The nutrient veffels of arteries, mem- 
branes, and Hgaments, occafionally depofit lime, and caufe 
the offification of thofe parts. ‘The earth of bone is alfo 
depofited in fome fpecies of tumours, and often in confider- 
able quantity, and in an irregular manner in the cellular fub- 
ftance of alimb, when the bone of it is difeafed. After this 
general view of the fubject, we proceed'to give an account 
ef the ftru€ture of a bone, both with refpeét to the arrange- 
ment of its earthy particles, and with relation to its vafcular 
texture. 

It is cuftomary, however, in giving an account of the 
ftructure of bones, firit to defcribe their original formation 
in the foetus; and this is ufeful, becaufe it demonftrates the 
fimplicity of the procefs, and tends to refute old and erro- 
neous ideas refpecting it. The parts of the young foetus 
which are afterwards to become bones, are merely a vafcular, 
gelatinous fubftance, fearcely diftinguifhable from the other 
parts; afterwards the outline of the bone becomes evident, 
and its fubftance is rendered white and firm, in proportion 
to the quantity of lime depofited in it. The quantity depo- 
fited in it, even at the time of birth, is only fufficient to give 
firmnefs to the whole mafs, but not to prevent its flexibility. 
The extremities of all the long bones confitt of large portions 
of cartilage, and thefe, by degrees, become bony. This 
change is effe€ted by an alteration, firit, in the organization 
of the part; the cartilage is abforbed, the veflels enlarge, fo 
as to admit of injection, and then they appear to have the 
power of depofiting earthy matter, or forming bone. The 
formation of bone begins in the centre of a cartilage, and 
gradually extends from thence to the remote parts, fo that 
the feparate piece of bone, formed at the extremity, remains 
to nearly the period of puberty, conjoined to the body of 
the bone, by a cruftof cartilage. In this ftate it is techni- 
eally termed an epiphyfis. The obfervation of thefe facts 
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led formerly to the erroneous notion, that it was fieceffary 
that cartilage fhould exift, priorto the formation of bone ; 
and that it was converted by preffure, or in fome inexplicable 
manner, into bone, It werea waite of argument to refute 
this epinion. We can perceive a ftriking advantage that 
refults from the Lones of the foetus being formed as they are. 
Their flexibility admits of the form of limbs becoming 
adapted to the varying figure of the pelvis, through 
which they mutt pafs, and their elafticity, which is powerful, 
reftores them afterwards to their natural fhape. 

The fubjeét which firft engages our attention, in examin- 
ing the itructure of bone, is the arrangement of the earthy 
parts. The phofphat of lime is depolited by the arteries 
in minute points or particles, and thefe being placed length- 
wife, with refpeét to each other, form fibres ; again thefe 
fibres being placed parallel to one another, form bony plates, 
f{cales, or lamine. That bones are fibrous and laminous, is 
evident from a mere infpeCtion of them in the foetal ftate ; 
that they are fo in the adult fubje& may be demonftrated by 
calcination, or long expofure to weather: in which cafes the 
connecting vafcular fubftance is more fuddenly or flowly dif 
fipated, and thus the arrangement of the earthy matter is 
rendered vifible. The earthy fibres of long bones extend 
themfelves in a direction parallel to the axis of the bone; in- 
broad bones they fhoot out in every direétion, like rays from. 
acentre. In long bones the earthy matter is confolidated 
in the circumference and fides, fo as to form thick and ftrong 
walls ; whilft a tube or more fpongy bony ftructure is found 
in their centre. In broad bones a fimilar ftruGture is obe 
ferved; the earthy matter is confolidated exteriorly, fo as to 
form denfe plates or tables; whilft interiorly the fabric of 
the bones is fpongy or cancellous. In the internal fpongy 
part of bosesthe marrow is depofited. In the middle part 
of long bones the walls are very thick, being compofed of 3 
great number of bony lamellz, and thefe walls gradually be- 
come extenuated as they approach to the extremities of the 
bone, where they are proportionally very thin. Long bones 
are alfo flender in the middle, but at the fame time ftrong, on 
account of the great quantity of earthy matter thus confoli- 
dated to form their walls; whilit there is but little cavity or 
medullary ftru@ture. Thefe bones expand greatly at their 
extremities, in order to afford an extent of furface for the 
formation of joints, and for the fupport of the weight of 
the body. In the extremities of long bones, though the 
walls are thin, there yet exifts a great deal of bony matter, 
which is depofited fo as to leave inter{paces between its 
fibres, forming what is termed the cancellous ftruéture, or 
lattice-work of bones.- It has been therefore concluded, 
that the quantity of earthy matter may be nearly equal in 
each part of a bone, and give to it an equal degree of 
ftrength; but that it has this difference of arrangement, 
that in the middle it is compacted fo as to form very thick 
and denfe walls, occupying but little fpace, and leaving but . 
little internal cavity, whilit in the extremities it occupies a 
greater fpace, and forms a lefs folid kind of fabric. It 
would be defirable to afcertain, with fome precifion, where 
fimilar cireumftances are to be met with in broad bones; and. 
though no precife rules can be given, yet this may be ad- 
mitted as a general truth, that where a broad bone {wells out 
into a protuberance, there we fhall find the walls or tables 
thin, and the cancellous ftruéture abundant ; and, on the 
contrary, where.a broad bone is condenfed fo as to occupy 
but little fpace, there we fhall find the tables proportionately 
thicker, and the cancellous ftru€ture lefs in quantity. 

Having thus defcribed the arrangement of the earth of 
bones, we may next enquire into the advantages which re- 
fult from this ftruéture, The long bones are made flender 
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in the middle, to allow of the convenient arrangement of 
large mufcles round them ; they become expanded at their 
extremities to afford an extent of furface for the formation 
A 
cavity is left in the middle; for if all the earthy matter had 
been compacted into the fmalleft poflible fpace, the bones 
would have been fuch flender ftems, as to be very unfuitable 
to their offices; and if they had been of their prefent di- 
menfions and folid throughout, they would have been un- 
neceffarily ftrong and weighty. Befides, it can be proved 
by mathematical demonftration, that the ftrength of the 
bone becomes augmented, in proportion as its fibres are 
placed at a greater diitauce from its centre. 

With regard to the vafcular ftru€ture of-bones, there can 
be no doubt but that it exaétly refembles that of the reft of 
the body. That bones poffefs numerous arteries, is proved 
by the inje€tion of young bones from the general arterious 
fyitem of the fubjeéi; for they are made very red by the 
injection conveyed into them by numerous, though minute 
arteries, which enter them by pores evident on their furface. 
The effect of feeding animals with madder is an additional 
and ftriking proof of the fame fat ; for the bone becomes 
deeply tinged with the red colour of the madder.. The 
-cauie of this phenomenon has of late been explained by 
Dr. Rutherford : he has fhewn that it arifes from a chemical 
attraction that exifts between earths and certain colouring 
materials, which caufes them to combine {fo intimately as to 
form pigments which are called lakes by painters. Dr. 
Rutherford diffolved madder in diftilled water, and added to 
it muriate of lime, which produced no change of appearance 
in the folution ; on the further addition of phoiphat of 
foda, a double decompofition took place ; the muriatic acid 
combined with the foda, and the phofphoric acid with the 
lime. The phofphat of lime alfo combined with the mad- 
der, and they were together precipitated, forming a beautiful 
red powder. If blood be conftantiy conveyed into bones by 
numerous arteries, it muft be returned from them again by 
veins, or otherwife it muit accumulate in them in confiderable 
quantities. That bones poffefs abforbents in common with 
other parts is equally clear, and is proved by their mode of 
growth, and alfo by their difeafes. The growth of the 
tube of a bone isa proof of the mutation of its parts by ab- 
forption ; for if bones grew merely by new matter depofited 
on the furface, the tube of the bone fhould be of the fame 
dimenfions in the adult as in the foetus: on the contrary, 
however, the tube enlarges, and bears the fame proportion 
to the whole bone in either ftate. If any number of laminz 
of the fides of a bone, or if a portion of its whole fubftance 
perifh, the mortified part is detached in the fame manner that 
it is in foft parts; and this detachment is manifeftly the 
effect, in the firft inftance, of the agency of the abforbing 
veffels. Though a portion of animal fubitance has perifhed, 
it {till poffefles the fame powers of cohefive attraétion that 
it did while living ; it {till tenacioufly adheres to the living 
parts ; but a {pace takes place all round the dead portion, 
and the production of that {pace can only rationally be at- 
tributed to the removal of parts by the abforbents. In 


’ difeafes of bones their form becomes entirely altered, if an 


increafed depofition of matter takes place in their internal 
parts ; and this alteration of form could not happen unlefs 
the walls were removed by abforption, and depofited anew 
in conformity to the augmented bulk and figure, which the 
difeafed depofition had occafioned. Not to cite leffer in- 
ftances, one may be mentioned, which Mr. Hunter ufed to 
fhew in his leétures, of a very large and globular bony 
tumour, which had formed in the extremity, of one of the 
bones of the leg in an ox. The tumour was fo folid, that 
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the fection of it admitted of being polifhed, and the walls of 
the bone had become thin, and of a {pherical form, fo as to 
make a neat kind of cafe containing this bony tumour. 
That bones poffefs nerves as well as arteries, veins, and ab- 
forbents, catinot be doubted; for though they have natu- 
rally but little fenfibility, they become extremely painful 
when difeafed ; and again a fungus fometimes grows out of 
a bone, which is fenfible, though it may have no conneétion 
whatever with the furrounding foft paris ; of courfe it muft 
have derived its nerves, by means of which it poffeffes its 
fenfation, from the bone out of which it arofe. .That the 
veffels and nerves of a bone are conne¢ted together by coms 
mon cellular fubftances, as in other parts of the body, is de- 
monttrated by foaking a bone in dilute muriatic acid, which 
diffolves all the lime, and leaves the vafcular matter a little 
thickened, but perfe@tly Aexible. We then fee that. this 
vafcular and cellular matter has a laminated arrangement cor- 
refponding to that of the earthy, which has been defcribed, 
fo that between each layer of earthy matter, there is a layer 
of foft fubftance, and of courfe the different layers of {oft 
fubitance are conne¢ted by veflels and cellular membrane, 
which intervene between the bony fibres, and conne& the 
different ftrata together. Bones are covered by a {trong, 
firm, fibrous fubftance, termed periofteum, on which the 
veffels are firft diftributed ; from this they defcend, conneét- 
ed by cellular fubftance, between the fibres of the bone. 
The veffels and nerves of the bone enter it through holes 
which are evident on the furface, and which are larger and 
more numerous in the extremities of the long bones than in 
the middle. The veffels do not penetrate the bone ina 
tranfverfe direétion, but obliquely, running tranf{verfely 
through a certain number of lamellz, and then taking a per- 
pendicular courfe between others, which prevents the bone 
from being weakened, particularly at any one part, by that 
want of earthy matter which is neceffary to leave room for 
the admiffion and diftribution of veffels. 

The marrow that is contained in bones is of an unétuous 
nature, and in herbaceous animals, hardens when it becomes 
cold ; but it remains fluid in thofe which are carnivorous. 
Some of the red parts of the blood are depofited with it in 
young animals, but in thofe that are adult it is no longer 
tinged with blood. The marrow is contained in fine cells, 
which do not communicate with one another, like thofe of 
the common cellular fubftance. This is proved by fawing 
a bone through, and keeping it in a temperature which will 
preferve the marrow fluid, with the part which is fawn down- 
wands. « Under thefe circumftances, if the cells communi- 
cated, the gravitation of the liquid marrow would caufe it 
quickly to drop out, and leave the cells empty; but this does 
not happen. The cells which contain the marrow are lodged 
in the cancelli of the bone, at the extremities of the long 
bones ; but in the middle they are unfupported by this kind 
of offeous ftruéture. The cellular fubftance which contains 
the marrow, being condenfed upon the infide of the walls of 
the bone, and adhering to them, has been termed the peri- 
ofteum internum. In the principal bones we perceive arte- 
ries, much larger than thofe for the nutrition of the bone, 
which penetrate the walls obliquely, and f{pread .their 
branches upon the medullary cells, for the nourifhment of 
thefe parts.. That thefe are the chief nutrient arteries of the 
marrow cannot be doubted ; and it has been contended, that 
they have exclufively this power, and that they do not anafto- 
mofe with the nutrient arteries of the bone. This opinion 
has been formed, becaufe in fome cafes of accidental injury, 
in which the medullary artery has been dettroyed, the mar- 
row has, as it were, perifhed. This opinion, however, ftande 
in dixeét oppofition to all analogy; and it muft indeed be con- 
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fidered as a very ftrange peculiarity, were not the minute 
contiguous nutrient arteries to inofculate with one another. 
Tae writer of this article is of opinion, that they do in this, 
as in other inftances, for it is common in amputation to cut 
off the trunks of the medullary arteries, and yet the marrow 
of the remainmg bone does not perifh ; and, again, the bone 
may be injected from the medullary artery alone. We may 
next mquire into the ufes of the marrow. Havers thought 
that it tranfuded through the bone, and by this means pre- 
vented it from becoming brittle ; nay, he even defcribed the 
pores through which fuch tranfudation was fuppofed to take 
place. The cells, however, which contain the marrow are 
perfect veficles ; and we know that no tranfudation of con- 
tained fluids takes place through the membranes which con- 
tain them during life, though in confequence of putrefaction 
it does after death. If a bone be deprived of its periofteum 
in a living body, no tranfudation of oil from its furface takes 
place ; and even after death a recent bone may be deprived 
of its periofteum, and put in warm water for a confiderable 
time, and yet no fudden tranfudation of oil from the furface 
will take place, as might be expected if there were natural 
channels for this purpofe. The canals which Havers de- 
{cribed, are probably the paffages through which the veflels 
are tranfmitted. If then this opinion of the ufe of the mar- 
row be unfounded, we have {till to inquire, for what purpofe 
is it defigned? The utility of the bones being formed as 
they are, fmall and tubular in their middle, expanded and 
{pongy at their extremities, has been already explained. | If 
then {paces are neceflarily left in their interior parts, thofe 
{paces mult be filled with fomething, for they cannot be left 
void, or the immenfe preffure of the atmofphere would crufh 
their parietes, and abolifh the vacuum. There is no matter 
in the animal body more f{uitable to fill their {paces than the 
marrow ; and it is to be regarded as a part of the adipofe 
{yftem of the animal. In corroboration of this remark, it 
has been obferved, that in impoverifhed and dropfical fubjects, 
where there is no fat in other parts, there is likewife none 
even in the bones : and ifa bone be fawn, and the medullary 
cells broken down, fo that the fluid which they contain may 
drop out upon paper, that it will not penetrate it, aid render 
it tran{parent like oil; but, on the contrary, that it will en- 
cruft upon it, from its being of a gelatinous nature, like that 
fluid which is found in the inter{tices of the common reticular 
or cellular fubftance. From the circumftances which have 
been detailed in the foregoing aecount, viz. the great and 
general vafcularity of bones ;—the quantity of foft fubftance 
exifting In every part of them }—their growth and mutation 
of form in difeafe, &c.;—it is natural to conclude, that there 
exilt in the compofition of every bony fibre, arteries for its 
formation, abforbents'for its removal, cellular fubftance for 
the connection of its parts, and nerves to give animation to 
the whole. — In this view of the fubje&, we perceive no 
effential difference of ftru@ure between bones and other parts 
of the body ; nor do we expect any effential difference in the 
funtious of their nutrient, and other veflels. We naturally 
conclude that bony fibres are formed and repaired, and that 
they undergo mutation or removal in the fame manner, and 
from the fame caufes, that foft parts do. Mr. Hunter, how- 
ever, from obferving the ftriated appearance of the bones of 
animals, who have been at one time fed with madder, and at 
another with common food, and obferving that the exterior 
firia-was red if the animal was killed after having been for 
fome time fed with madder, and white if it had only taken 
its ordinary food, concluded that bones grew by a depofition 
on their furface, and a correfpondent removal of the internal 
part of the walls of the bone. Mr. Hunter alfo, to invetti- 
gate the truth of Du Hamel’s opinion refpeCting the growth 


of bones, bored two holes in the tibia of a pig, one near the 
upper end, and the other near the lower ; the {pace between 
the holes was exactly two inches; a {mall leaden fhot was 
inferted into each hole: when the bone had been increafed 
in its length by the growth of the animal the pig was killed, ’ 
and the cae between the two fhots was exadtly two inches, 
Mr. Hunter’s experiments and opinions are publifhed by Mr. 
Home in the fecond volume of Tranfactions of a Society for 
the improvement of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge, 
We forbear to give a more detailed account of them, or - 
enter into any difcuflion of the fubje&t, but refer the reader 
to the original paper, becaufe we believe that no theory 
will be found, on confideration, to be adequate to account ’ 
for the phenomena of the growth and difeafes of bones, ex- 
cept that which admits the bony fibres to be of the fame 
itructure as the foft fibres of the body, and confequently 
concludes that both are formed, removed, and renovated in 
the fame manner. We fubjoin fome references to the in- 
ftruétive works on the ftruéture of the bones.  Albini 
icones offium fetus, cui accedit ofteogen. brevis hiftoria.a— 
Annot. Acad. J.G. Walter handbuch von den knochen. 
Reichel Diff. de offium ortu & ftru€tura in Saudif. thefaur, 
diff. vol. ii. Boehmer inftitutiones ofteologice. Blumen- ~ 
bach Gefchichte und befchriebung der knochen. The 
works of Ruyfch. Nefbit’s human ofteogeny explained. 
Kerckring anthropograph. ritrograph. & ofteogenia fceetuum, 
Du Hamel in memoires de Pacad. des Sciences, 1742. 
Haller. in op. minor. tom. ii. 

Bone, in Chemiflry and the Arts. The analyfis of bone, 
and the products obtained from it by various chemical pro- 
cefles, deferve confiderable attention, as this great clafs of 
animal fubftances ranks among the moft important to the 
chemitt. 

So great a fimilarity is found in the compofition of the 
bones of different animals, that their properties may firft be 
defcribed generally. 

Bone, when firft taken from the animal, is moift and 
greafy on its furface ; and if cylindrical, it contains a quan- 
tity of the peculiar fat called marrow. When this is fepa- 
rated, and the bone expofed to the air, it gradually dries, 
becomes brittle and whiter ; but the articulating heads long 
remain moit, greafy, and yellow. When once dry, and 
kept in a dry and airy place, they are fearcely fufceptible of 
further [pontaneous alteration. . 

The efle&t of mere heat on bone has long been known to 
chemiftry and the arts, as furnifhing fome very important arti= 
cles of chemical manufacture. Heated in the open air, bone ~ 
firft becomes oily and yellow, gives outa watery vapour, to 
which fucceeds a thick, denfe, fetid fmoke, which readily 
takes fire, and when once kindled, affords heat enough, when 
the bones are in fufficient quantity, to complete the entire 
calcination, which lafts.for many hours, during which they 
become fucceffively black and carbonaceous, brittle, and’ at 
laft, when every thing combuttible is confumed, they remain 
nearly white, friable, light, and extremely porous orrcellulcr 
in texture, and retaining their original fhape and bulk. This 
procefs of burning bones in the open air, in large heaps, is 
performed near great towns for the fake of the earthy falt 
Lone-afh, which is left behind, and forms on an average about 
half the weight of the frefh bone. It is compofed chiefly of 
phofphat of lime, and is ufed by the aflayers as the material 
for cupels, and for a few other purpofes. : 

But the volatile products which are wafted in the above 
procefs, are highly valuable when the bones are diftilled in 
clofe veffels, without addition as before, but with a proper 
apparatus to receive and condenfe the volatile produéts. In‘ 
thefe circumftances, with a heat at fir gentle, buf gradually 

increafing, 
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Sscreafing, bone yields, at fit, a limpid water, with a pecu- 
liar animal-oily finell, which foon becomes impregnated with 
carbonated ammonia, together with an oil, at firtt of aclear 
yellow, pungent, and not ungrateful to the {mell, but after- 
wards rendered brown, and even black, by the increafing 
heat, ftrongly fetid and ammoniacal, With the empyreu- 
matic oil, a large quantity of fulphurated hydrogen, of 
carbonated hydrogen, and of carbonic acid gas efcapes. 
The products of this diitillation, when condenfed, are the 
ammoniacal water, aad the empyreumatic oil; the former 
contains, befides carbonat of ammonia, a portion of {ebacic 
and pruffic acid united with the alkali; the oil may 
be feparated into the lefs and more empyreumatic, by 
changing the receiver occafionally, and keeping apart, the 
firft portions of the oil as the purelt. If this oil is again 
repeatedly diftilled by itfelf from clean veffels with gentle 
heat, it becomes at lait as colourlefs as water, pungent, and 
not very unpleafant to the fmell, fo volatile at a common 
temperature a3 only to be kept by inverting under water the 
mouths of the veflelsthat contain it, and acting in medicine 
as a powerful fudorific. It is called from the name of the 
inventor, Dippey’s O1/, which fee. 

The only valuable part of the produéts of the diftillation 
of bone is the ammonia, or volatile alkali, which is mixed with 
every part of the diftilled liquid, and is afterwards purified 
by fubfequent pioceffes, aflifing in the formation of the 
Mortar of ammonia, or forming the pure Carsonar of 
ammonia of the fhops, the /a/ volatile, [pirit of hartfhorn, &e. 
When the diltillation is diicontinued, the bones remain in the 
retort of a brown co'our, and {wimming in a black, ‘thick, 
extremely fetid, tenacious oil. If they are thea gradually 
heated to rednefs in clofe iron veflels, every thing volatile is 
diffipated, and the earthy part remains dry and friable, fill 
retaining the original form of the bones, but thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the charcoal of the oil, fo asto become a fine 
gloffy black. This is afterwards ground to a fine powder, 
mixed with fize into cakes of a convenient weight, and forms 
one of the fpecies of /amp-black, ufed very largely as a pig- 
ment. The harder and compac¢ter bones, fuch as ivory, fur- 
nifh a fimilar and more valuable black pigment, fimply by 
heating to rednefs in clofe veffels, ; 

But the analyfis by heat, though it furnifhes fome valua- 
ble articles of commerce, is not well calculated to exhibit 
the conitituent parts of bone in their proper characters. 

In faét the ammonia, probably much of the oil, and all 
the gaffes, are formed by the a€tion of heat out of the real 
conilityeats of bone, as they, exiit in the animal. 

Water and acids are the chief re-agents to be ufed by the 
chemitt. 

Cold water has fcarcely any aétion on bone, but by long 
maceration its texture becomes more loofe and open, and the 
gelatinous part becomes gradually changed, as by flow ani- 
mal putrefaction. 

Hot water acts with great eafe upon bone, when reduced 
to {mall pieces by rafping or bruifing ; the firlt effec is to, 
feparate moit of the zatura/ oil of bone which rifes to the top, 
and when cool concretes to a fuety fat... The water then 
diffolves the gelatin, which is found to compofe avery con- 
fiderable part of the fubftance, even of the drieft and moft 
compact bone ; and in this method a clear infipid pure jelly 
is extracted, rendering the water, even when in large propore 
tion, of a ftiff, tremulous confiftence when cooled, which, 
by evaporation, leaves at lafta ftrong, hard glue. h 

The experiments of M. Pelletier on this fubje& are im- 
portant. This accurate practical chemifl took fix pounds of 
dry bone fhavings, procured from the button-mould makers, 
macerated them for two days in cold water, and then boiled 
them for nine hours with 24 quarts of water., The produ& 
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was a very ftrong clear jelly, and at the bottom of the veffel 
the marc, or earthy refidue, which was preffed in order to fe- 
parate the portion of fomewhat turbid jelly, with which it was 
entangled. By fubfequent boiling down, the jelly became 
fo {tiff when cold, as to bear to be cut into firm flices, which 
were hung up on ftrings in a place under cover from the 
weather (as in the common manufacture of glue), and ina 
fortnight became hard, brittle glue of good quality. The 
produce was 154 ounces of clear glue, half an ounce more 
from the marc, and fomewhat foul, and the marc itfelf 
weighed 41b. 3 oz. The lofs in the operation amounted to 
33.02. In like manner 50 Ib. of ivory fhavings, exhaufted b 
repeated boiling, gave 9! 1b. of clear glue, and 30 lb. of the * 
marc remained. : 

Thefe fa&ts are important to the manufa@urer 3 noris the 
ufe of bone lefs interefting as an article capable of fupplying 
much good and wholefome nutriment to man and other ani- 
mals. In the making of foups it isa matter of common ob- 
fervation, that bones contribute, when boiled with the meat, 
to the richnefs of the liquor; but it is not commonly known © 
how much they may be made to add to the nutritious qua- © 
lity 5 nor is it generally known that the hardeit and driet 
bones, even thofe that have been kept for years, retain their 
gelatinous part unchanged. 

The exact proportion of jelly cannot eafily be afcertained 

-by extraction with water, for even when converted into the 

hardeit glue, it has become intimately united with a portion 
of this duid; and it is by no means certain that the utmolt 
deficeation of glue equals the degree of dryuefs of natural 
gelatin, as it exilts in the more folid bones. 

The quantity of jelly as alfo much increafed, either by 
giving the water by which it isextracted a higher heat than 
the boiling point, or by reducing the bones to a fine powder, 
and uling repeated coction and pulverization. | 

The former method was ufed by Papin, who, in his va- 
luable experiments on the folubility of animal fubftances, 
when confined with highly heated water in his Digefer, 
found that he was able to extra@ every thing from powdered 
bone, but the mere earthy part. The latter mode has been 
brought into notice by M. Prouft, in an important econo- 
mico-chemical memoir on the “Method of ameliorating the 
fubfiftence of the Soldicr,’’ publifhed at Madrid, ia 1791. 

Though there: is a great general fimilarity between the 
bones taken from different parts of the body, they differ 
much in the relative portion of fat, of gelatin, and of earth. 
The younger the animal is, the lefs earthy falt, ceteris pari- | 
busy 1s contained in its bones. The large, round, joint- 
heads ef the thigh, and other large bones, contain much 
more oil than the rib or blade bones, as is feen when they 
are expofed to the air; the latter foon becoming dry and 
clean, but the former remaining long foul and greafy. 

No method of extraéting all the foluble part of bone . 
anfwers the purpofe fo end as long boiling in Papin’s 
digefter with a very great heat ; the earthy refidue then re- 
mains quite triable m the fingers, and gives little, if any, 
volatile; oily, or ammoniacal produé on burning. But the 


jelly which remains in the water, and the oil which fwims 


at the top, are found to have acquired’a burnt unpleafant 
tafte ; and inthe procefs, a confiderable quantity of gas is 
enerated, doubtlefs ‘from partial decompofition of the fo- 
fuble part. On the other hand, even after repeated boiling 
and laborious pulverization, unaffifted by a higher heat than 
that of boiling water, the earthy refidue itill feels clammy and 

cohefive between the fingers, and retains fome of the oil. 
M. Proutt afferts, that the knuckle and joint bones fim- 
ply chopped into {mall pieces, and boiled for a quarter of 
an hour ina common copper, yielded no lefs than-one fourth 
of their weight of fine mfipid fat, which role to the top of 
6 the 
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the water, and on cooling concreted into the confiftence of 
fuet, The haunch bones yielded about one eighth of fat. 
The utmoft economy of bones, therefore, when ufed as 
human food, may be obtained in the following method. 
Firft chop the frefh bones into {mall pieces, and extract the 
fat in the way jult mentioned; then dry the bones, and 
powder, or recuce them to a fine pafte, by fome pretty 
{lrong mechanical power; and boil them with about ten 
times their weight of water, for fome hours, till half the 
water is wafted, more or lefs according to the kind of bone ; 
the joint and thick bones making a richer jelly than the thin 
bones, and therefore requiring fomewhat lefs boiling down 
to make a jelly of a determinate confiftence. 

M. Prouit tinds that this proportion of water is fufficient 
to leave a jelly of about the fame richnefs as would be pro- 
duced by diffolving one ounce of bone jelly, ‘dried to the 
confiftence of portable foup, in thirty-one ounces of water, 
and makes a jelly of a very agreeable degree of richnefs. 
The extraétion is much affiited by ufing an iron veffel with 
a clofe lid, to give a heat fomewhat greater than that of 
boiling water, though not to the degree of a Papin’s 
digefter. , 

In all the above experiments on the extraction of jelly and 
fat from bones, the uncooked bone is underftood to be ufed. 
The bones of boiled meat, though deprived of fome of their 
extractive matter, are ftill rich in nutriment ; but roa/fing ren- 
ders them entirely unfit for this purpofe. 

The earthy part, which compofes on an average about 
half the weight of the larger bones of animals, was difco- 
vered firft by Gahn, a Swedifh chemift, to confift of the 
phofphoric acid united with a large proportion of lime. It 
will be more minutely defcribed under the article PxHos- 
PHAT of Lime ; and it is the moft convenieat fubftance from 
which PHospuorus is prepared. It may here be men- 
tioned, that the ftronger acids, fuch as the fulphuric or ni- 
tric feparate a part of the lime from this earthy falt, but 
only a part, for when fulphuric acid is added to bone afh, 
fulphat of lime is formed in great quantity, moft of which 
remains at the bottom of a fupernatant liquor, confifting of 
a great excefs of phofphoric acid united witha {mall portion 
of lime, and alfo fome fulphat of lime diffolved therein. - It 
fhould be remarked in the analyfis of this falt, that this acid 
phofphat of lime, is not decompofed by any fingle acid, 
nor even by the pure or carbonated alkalies; for, on adding 
the latter, the precipitate is not carbonated lime, but ftill 
the phofphat. 

This earthy falt, when in folution, is, however, entirely 
decompofed by the nitrat or acetite of lead; the lime re- 
maining diffolved in the liquor by the nitric or acetic acid, 
and the phofphat of lead forming an infoluble precipitate. 
Phofphat of lead is diftinguifhable from fulphat of the fame 
metal by being readily foluble in nitric acid. Tf the phof- 
phat is {fprinkled on hot charcoal, the lead is reduced, and 
the luminoufnefs and peculiar fmell of phofphorus are per« 
ceivable. ‘The phofphat of lime is equally diftinguifhable 
from the fulphat of lime by being very foluble in moft acids, 
even when dilute. 

Much light has been thrown on the analyfis, and with it 
the phyfical ftru€ture of bone, and of moft other of the hard 
f{upporting or protecting parts of the body, by the accurate 
and numerous experiments of Mr. Hatchett, whofe re- 

~ fearches into thefe fubjeéts are admirably calculated to fhew 
the extreme advantage which phyfiology derives from the 
labours of the chemiit, when affifted by accurate knowledge, 
and guided by a philofophical fpirit. 

When bones, boiled or frefh, are fteeped in any acid, a 
flight effervefcence is perceived, and they prefently are ren- 


_AMered foft and flexible by the gradual abftraGtion of the 


earthy bafis (chiefly phofphat of lime), which becomes dif- 
folved in the acid. If the bone be previoufly boiled for a long 
time in water, its gelatin is removed by this liquid ; but 
if the bone is in its natural ftate, the gelatin alfo is gradually 
diffolved in the acid, rendering it yellow and fomewhat tena- 
cious. The infoluble refidue (except in a few kinds of bone, 
fuch as the enamel of the teeth) is either a membrane or a 
fpongy cartilage, retaining the form of the original bone ; 
for, in the procefs of oflification, membrane or cartilage 
forms the firlt bafis or rudiments of bone, which is after- 
wards compleated by the gradual depofition of the earthy 
falts. Though phofphat of lime forms the chief ingredient 
in the earth of bones of all animals, a {mall portion of ful- 
phat of lime is mixed with it: and Mr. Hatchett has de- 
teéted alfo a little carbonate of lime. The carbonic acid of 
this is that which occafions the flight effervefcence during 
the a€tion ofthe acid; the lime remains diffolved in the acid 
after the precipitation of the phofphat of lime by pure am- 
monia. A carbonated alkali then precipitates it together with 
the now decompofed earth of the calcareous fulphat. 

We have thus fhewn the great conftituent parts of 
bone to be gelatin, foluble by boiling in water, and giving a 
fine clear jelly ; o/, feparable, during the boiling, by rifing 
to the top of the water, and when cold concreting inte a 
fuet ; pho/phat of lime, foluble in dilute nitrous muriatic or 
acetous acid, and precipitable thence by pure ‘ammonia ; 
fome fulphat of lime ; a little carbonate of line; and a mem- 
branous or cartilaginous fub{tance, retaining the form of the 
bone after every thing elfe has been extracted by water and 
an acid. ; 

Fora highly probable opinion on the nature and origin of 
this membrane or cartilage, we are indebted to Mr. Hatchett 
who has fhewn a number of characteriftic marks, in which 
it moft ftrongly refemblesinfpiffated albumen, and by which 
it differs from gelatin. The chief of thefe are the follow- 
ing: 

“When dry, it is femi-tranfparent like horn, and more or 
lefs brittle. In this ftate it refifts the a€tion of water very 
powerfully ; for when boiled for many days with this fluid, 
a {carcely perceptible precipitate is given by nitro-muriat of 
tin; ateft of diffolved albumen, In this it ftrikingly re- 
fembles coagulated albumen, and as pointedly differs from 
gelatin, which, as we have feen, is readily extracted by 
water even from the dryeft and hardeft bones. 

This bony membrane, &s well as albumen, is fcarcely 
acted on by cold muriatic and fulphuric and dilute nitric 
acids, which laft readily extraéts gelatin from bone. How- 
ever, after an immerfion in thefe acids of fome weeks, the 
bony cartilage, when taken out and fteeped in ammonia, 
gradually diffolves into a blood-red liquor. But if the nitric 
acid is heated, the albuminous membrane is rapidly diffolved 
with the copious difcharge of nitrous gas, 

With cauttic fixed alkali, the bony membrane or cartilage 
is readily diflolved into a perfe& animal foap (a ftrong mark 
of refemblance to albumen, and difference from gelatin}, and 
during the procefs much ammonia is given out. Acids 
again feparate the albumen from the foap,, unaltered in che- 
mical properties. 

Laitly, the bony cartilage is extremely flow to enter into 
a ftate of putrefaction, though kept moift and warm for 
many weeks: and in this too it refembles coagulated al- 
bumen. : 

Therefore in addition to the above-mentioned cone 
parts of bone, we may add albumen, in a condenfed itate, 
forming the fubftance of the original cartilaginous or mem- 
branous ftruture, both of all the organized bones, and, as 
Mr. Hatchett has alfo fhewn, of moft of the hard parts 
which ferve for the covering, protection, and ss a 
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almoit every part of the auimal creation, See the articles 
Brett, Horn, &e. 

The enamel of the tooth isa fingular variety of the bone, 
being entirely deftitute of the albuminous membrane. When 
an entire tooth isimmerfed in dilute nitrous acid, the enamel 
totally diffolves without refidue; but the core of the tooth 
is acted on like other bone, leaving a cartilage of the fame 
fhape. The folution of enamel is found to be almoft en- 
tirely phofphat of lime, by the teits already mentioned, 
being precipitable by pure ammonia, giving phofphat of 
lead, by adding the acetite of this metal, &c. 

Fifh-bones Mr. Hatchett found to contain rather a larger 
quantity of cartilage, in proportion to the phofphat of lime, 
than the bones of quadrupeds. Of the different kinds of horn 
and defenlive weapons, the ftag’s-horn, elephant’s-tuiks, and 
the otherhardand heavy defences, entirely refemble bene; but 
the horns of cattle, rams, and the fofter {pecies, contain fo 
little earthy refidue, that they owe their folidity entirely to 
the extreme condenfation of the other conftituents, the ge- 
latin and albumen. 

Bones may be foftened by a fhort immerfion in a weak 
acid. This arifes from the partial ab{traction of the earthy 
bafis; and advantage may be taken of this property in the 
working of bone, for the various purpofes of manufacture 
to which this article is applietl by the turner, comb-maker, 
cutler, &c. Bone thus foftened, is again made hard, by 
being fteeped in alum-water. Alkalies alfo foften bone, as 
they do every other animal matter, by beginning tu act upon 
the fofter parts. See Ivory. 

Bones readily take various colours, which, if diffolved in 
an acid, fink deep into the fub{tance of the bone, and pro- 
duce a pleafing effect. The metallic folutions are generally 
preferred forthis purpofe. To give a green, diflolve ver- 
digris in diftilled vinegar, immerfe the bones in the folution, 
put the whole ina veflel, very well clofed, and bury it in a 
dunghill, or give it a flow and uniform warmth in any other 
way for about ten or twelve days. The bones are then 
found very deeply and permanently dyed green, and capable 
of a good polith. The once prized Turguoi/e {tone is foflile 
bone of various animals, aecidentally impregnated with ful- 
phat of copper whilft buried in the earth. To give the 
artificially dyed bones a finer colour, boil them in nut-oil, 
and they will then take a very high polifh. 

A permanent black is given to bone, either by nitrated 
filver, or in the following manner: boil equal parts of li- 
tharge and quick-lime in water, and the bones along with 
them for fome hours, ftirring them frequently. Other me- 
tallic folutions may be ufed for different colours. 

Or the dye may be given by preparing the vegetable 
coloured lakes, or concentrated dyes ; and by rubbing the 
bone, firft with dilute nitrous acid to open its texture, and 
then rubbing in the dye for fome time. This may be 
applied in various ways, firft foftening the bone by a weak 
acid, whereby it is made fit to receive the colour. 

Bones are whitened by fimple expofure to fun, wind, 
and weather, being firft thoroughly cleaned, and particularly 
by occafional immerfion in brine: thus the bones of fea- 
birds and fifh, left for fome time onthe fhore, are found 
beautifully white and clean. The fame effeé is produced 
much more fpeedily, but perhaps Jefs permanently, by the 
oxymuriatic acid, the bone being expofed for fome hours to 
this acid gas in clofe veffels, as Mr. Smith of Briftol has 
obferved. The acid firft makes the bone yellow, which, by 
expofure to air goes off, and leayes the bone beautifully 
white. This colour a little fades, when the bone is kept 
in clofe cafes excluded from the light. See SkeLeton, 

From all that has preceded, it will appear obvious that 


to the chemift and manufadturer, bone is one of the moft 
curious and valuable of the animal fubftances, though con- 
fidered yulgarly as little better than refufe, and fcattered 
about without care. Befides its ufe as a hard and good 
material for turnery and workmanfhip of various kinds, it 
gives, by chemical decompolition, a large quantity of ufeful, 
nutritive jelly, fit for human food, or the fame, in the form 
of glue, forthe arts, When fubjected to fire, it yiclds a 
valt quantity of ammonia, and is actually the material ufed 
in very many manufaétures of the ammoniacal falts ; and the 
refidue, itrongly calcined in clofe veflels, (and therefore re- 
taining its carbonaceous ingredient,) produces ufeful and 
fine black pigments ; or, burned with accefs of air, leaves 
an earthy falt, neceflary to fome important chemical pro- 
ceffes. 

Some of the preparations from bone are only ufed in 
medicine. Of thefe, are Dippel’s oil, and the lefs rectified 
oleum cornu cervi, (oil of hartfhorn,) both powerful fudo- 
rifics, and {uppofed antif{pafmodics ; the /piritus cornu cervi, 
({pirits of hartfhorn,) fo univerfally known as a ftinulant 
and cordial ; and the carbonat of ammonia, often called falc 
of hartfhorn. The white calcined earth of bones, cornu cervé 
calcinatum, enters into the compofition of one or two phar- 
maceutical preparations, but without exhibiting any obvious 
properties. In difeafes of the bones, where the foftening 
and {pontaneous deformity fhews an evident want of their 
earthy bafis, this calcareous phofphat has been given with 
apparent advantage. Of the unprepared bones, the elk’s 
tooth, rhinoceros’s horn, and fhavings of the dried human 
fkull, &c. are medicines entirely exploded only within a few 
years from the European pharmacopzias, and {till maintaining 
high credit in the countries whole charaéteriftic credulity’ 
and fuperftition in medicine firft brought them into repute. 
The only real utility of unprepared bone in medicines is 
found in furnifhing, when boiled in water, a light and nutri- 
tive jelly for the invalid; and for this purpofe, hartfhorn 
fhavings are employed with advantage. Memoirs de Pel- 
letier, tom. ii, Prouft in the Journal de Phyfique, tom. lif. 
Hatchett in the Phil. Tranf. for 1799 and'1800. Smith 
in Beddoes’s Weft of England Contributions. Johnfon’s 
Animal Chemiitry. Encycl. Method. Arts and Metiers, 
(Article Ecaille), &ce. &c. 

Bones, Difea/es of the,in Surgéry. As bones are organized 
parts of the animal body, they are liable to moit of the 
difeafes with which the fofter organs are affeéted. Thefe 
are either fpontaneous, or accidental ; but, from the hard- 
nefs of their compofition, and the fmall degree of vaicularity 
and fenfibility they poflefs, there mutt neceffarily be a con- 
fiderable difference between the phenomena and fymptoms 
of difeafed bones, compared with thofe of the foft parts. 
They are naturally endowed with little or no fenfation ; 
but are extremely painful in an inflamed ftate, when the 
blood-veffels, which enter their fubftance, are diltended, 
and the nervous filaments are kept upon the itretch, as in 
the cafe of venereal nodes, &c. 

Bones may be wounded with a fharp inftrument, or con- 
tufed with a blunt one, in the fame manner as the mufcles, 
or integuments ; and they will re-unite again, if the injury 
they fuffer be not fo extenfive as to intercept the circula- 
tion, or deftroy their vitality. But, if a bone be fo in- 
jured as to perifh, its fubftance will either be gradually 
comminuted and diffolved, or cait off ina larger portion, by 
the procefs we denominate exfoliation. If any two ulcerated 
furfaces of flefh (fuppofe two contiguous fingers) be ap- 
plied together, and allowed to heal, they will coalefce, and 
the veffels from one part will fhoot into the other: in like 
manner, if the articulating furfaces of two contiguous bones 
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(fuppofe of the tibia and femur}, be divetted of their 
cartilage by ulceration, their extremities may coalefee, and 
form one continuous bone, which is named anchylofis. A 
{tiff joint, from this caufe, is irremediable, and in general it 
may be confidered as the moit favourable termination of 
difeafed joints ; for they too commonly are attended with 
fuch difireffing fymptoms as to require amputation, in order 
to preferve the patient’s life. See WHite SweLuinG, and 
Difeafes of the Joints. 

The confideration of Fradéures and Diflocations is referved 
for their proper places in the Cyclopxdia, where will be 
likewile deferibed the manner of reducing bones, vulgarly 
called bone-/etsing. This art, (which requires a very correct 
acquaintance with the anatomy of the joints and mufeles), 
has, moit unaccountably, been often left to ignorant 
farriers and mechauics, who are totally deftitute of know- 
ledge on thefe fubjeéts! We might, with as much reafon;. 
entruft the repairing of a watch, or a mill, to perfons who 
never had an opportunity of examining their mechanifm! By 
accident, it is barely poffible, fome good might be done ; 
but the greater chance is, that the inftrument would be 
damaged rather than reétified, in the hands of fuch unfkilful 
operators. 

_ Bones will, in-ricketty and fcrofulous conftitutions, pafs 
into a ftate of fpontaneous enlargement; or decay, or flexi- 
bility, &c. The. fpongy parts of bones, ec. g. the extremi- 
ties of cylindrical bones, are moit liable to become difeafed 
in {uch fubje¢ts, efpecially during the early period of life; 
but in venereal. patients, who are alfo very fufceptible of 
morbid changes in.the,bones, they are their hard parts chiefly 
which become affeéted, as in the middle of the tibia, or 


ulna, or upon the central portions of the frontal and parietal : 


bones. See Ricxers, Scrorura, and Lues VENEREA: 
Some obferyations on the furgical treatment of difeafed bones 
will be alfo made under the heads of Carres, Necrosis, 
Spina Biripa, Disrorrion; Curvature, Motririts, 
and Exosrosis. 

The ftructure of bones may be altered from feveral caufes; 
but principally, from either a deficiency, ora redundancy of 
the phofphat of lime, which enters into their compofition, 


and gives them folidity.. When there is too little phofphat « 


of lime, the gelatinous parts of the bones being unable to 
fultain much weight or refiftance, they will become preter- 
naturally flexible ; and, on the contrary, when there is too 
rauch phofphat of lime, in proportion to the gelatinous part, 
the bones will be very fragile, and perhaps, may’ even 
break from the mere ation of the muicles. The flexible 
fate is moit common in young perfons, and the fuperabun- 
dance of offeous matter is chiefly predominant in old age; 
but either condition of the bones may occur at any period 
of life, from peculiar morbid difpofitions. The popular 
notion of our bones being more frangible in cold weather 
than in hot, is erreneous, and without foundation ; fince 
the difference of feafon makes no difference in the texture 
of the living bones: and the only natural caufe to be af- 
figned for the fra@ture of our limbs more frequently in the 
winter that in the fymmer, is that of an increafed flipperinefs 
and hardnefs in the ground from froft, &c. which mutt 
neceflarily occafion more phyfical violence and frequency in 
our falls. 

Bongs, in the funeral folemnities of the ancients.—Divers 
ufages and ceremonies relating to the bones of the dead, 
have obtained in different ages; as gathering them from 
the funeral pile, wathing; anointing, and depofiting them in 
urns, and thence into tombs; tranflating them, which was 
not, to be done without the authority of the pontiffs ; not 
to fay worlhipping them, dtill practifed to the bones of the 


faints in the Romifh church. Among the ancients, the bones 
of travellers, and foldiers dying in foreign countries, were 
brought home to be buried, till, by an exprefs S. C. made 
during the Italic war it was forbid, and the foldiers’ bones 
ordered to be buried where they died; the reafon was, lett 
the melancholy fight fhould difcourage the people from 
venturing their lives. Antiquaries are divided as to the 
manner of diftinguifhing the bones of the deceafed, from 
thofe of the beafts and flaves, who were facrificed: at his 
funeral, and thrown into the fame fire: probably it was 
done by difpofing the body of the dead in the middle 
of the pile, and the others towards the fides. Potter’s 
Archzol. tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 6. 

The Romans had a peculiar deity, under the denomina- 
tion of Offlago, to whom the care of the induration and 
knitting of the human benes was committed : and who, on 
that account, was the object of the adoration of all breeding 
women. Pitifc. Ant. tom. ii. p. 341. 

Bones, foffle, or petrified, are thofe found in the earth, 
frequently at great depths in all the ftrata, even in the 
bodies of {tones and rocks. 

There ate divers forts of foffile bone ; fome of a huge iize, 
ufually fuppofed to be the bones of giants, but more truly 
of elephants or hippopotami; others fmaller, as vertebrz, 
teeth, and the like. ; 

It has been difputed whether thefe be really animal fub- 
ftanees,; or mineral, that is, ftones thus figured. Modern 
naturalifts generally allow them to be animal, not merely on 
account of their figure and refemblance, but of their che- 
mical principles, which are found to be wholly of the animal 
kind. It is fuppofed they were repofited in thofe flrata at 
a time when all things were in a ftate of folution, and that 
they incorporated and petrified with the bodies where they 
happened to be lodged. ; 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions (vol. Ixxxiv. p. 407, 
&ce.) we have fomeé obfervations on foffile bones by the late 
Mr. John Hunter. They were occafioned by an examina- 
tion of bones of this kind, found in the caves of Gailenreauth 
arid Klaufsttein, two imall villagesin the principality of Bay- 
reuth, (or Bareith), and prefented to the Royal Society by 
the margrave of Anfpach. Thefe bones are confidered 
more as incrufted bodies than extraneous fofiils, fince their ‘ 
external furface has only acquired a covering of cryttallized 
earth with little or no change in their internal {truCture. , 
The principal earth with which bones are moft commonly . 
incruited is the calcareous ; and this happens either by the, 
bones being immerfed in water, in which this earth is fuf- 
pended, or by water’s pafling through mafies of this earth, | 


which it diffolves, and afterwards depofits upon bones which 


lie underneath. Bones which are incrufted feem never to 
undergo this chinge in the earth, or under the water, where , 
the foft parts were deftroyed ; while bones that are foffilized _ 
become fo in the medium, in which they were depolited 
at the animal’s death. ‘The incru{ted bones have been pre- 
vioufly expofed to the air; which is evidently the cafe with 
thefe bones, and alfo with thofe of the rock at Gibraltar, 
thofe found in Dalmatia, and thofe of the ifland of Cerigo. 
They are thus diftinguifhed from foffilized bones: but as. 
they are found in different fituations, it is more difficult to. 
account for their prefent ftate. Thofe in Germany. are. . 
found ia caves ; the coaft of Dalmatia is faid to be wholiy 
formed of them; and this is the cafe with a large portion 
of the rock of Gibraltar. With refpeé to the firit clafs of 
bones, as they are thofe of carnivorous animals, refem- 
bling, in fome refpeéts, thofe of the white bear, and yet dif- 
fering, in fome circumitances, from the prefent animal of 
that{pecies, Mr. Hunter fuggelts, that the animals to bine 
they 
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they belong reforted at different periods to thefe caves, as 
places of retreat, and perifhed inthem. In Gibraltar, they 


are moitly the bones of animals of the ruminating tribe, of - 


the hare kind, and of birds, with fome of a fmall dog, or 
fox, and likewife fhells, Thofe in Dalmatia appear to be 
moitly of the ruminating tribe. From thefe facts, it may 
be prefumed, that their accumulation did not arife from any 
inftinGtive mode of living, as the fame mode could not fuit 
both carnivorous and herbivorous animals. As to the local 
diftribution of thefe bones, it is neceflary to recur to fucceflive 
fhiftings of the fituation of the fea, in confequence of which 
we may have a firatum of marine extraneous foffils, one of 
earth, mixed prebably with vegetables and bones of land 
animals, a ftratum of terveiirial extraneous foffils, then. one 
of marine productions ; but as the fea carries its inhabitants 
along with it, wherever there are thofe of land animals, 
there will alfo be a mixture of marine ones; and from the fea 
commonly remaining thoufands of years nearly in the fame 
fituation, we have marine foffils unmixed with any others. 
As all operations refpeting the decompolition, as well as 
the growth, of animal and vegetable fubftances, proceed more 
rapidly on the furface of the earth, to which the air has 
accefs, than within it, we fhall find fewer changes as we 
defcend into the earth, and at laft probably arrive at a cer- 
tain cepth, where no change takes place. Subftances, 
therefore, that aie foflilized at a great depth, and depofited 
in ftone, clay, &c. are preferved for a very long time from 
putrefaGtion ; as much io as if they were in a vacuum; the 
heat alfo in fuch fituations being uniform, commonly about 
52° or 53°; and in the colder regions they are ftill longer 
preferved. It has been generally underftood, that in ex- 
traneous foffils the animal part is deftroyed: but Mr. Hun- 
ter has not found this to be the cafe. Shells, and bones of 
fith, muft probably have the leaft in quantity, having been 
longeft in that ftate, otherwile they fhould have the mott ; 
for the harder and the more compact the earth, the better is 
the animal part preferved; and this is an argument in 
proof of their having been longeft in a foffil tate. In the 
foflil bones of fea-animals, as the vertebre of the whale, the 
animal part is in large quantity, and exifts in two ftates; 
the one having fome tenacity, but the other like wet duit ; 
in fome of the harder bones it is more firm. In the foffil bones 
of lane animals, and thofe which inhabit the waters, as the 
fea-horfe, otter, crocodile, and turtle, the animal part is in 
great quantity. In the horns of ftags dug up in Great 
Britain and Ireland, when the earth is diffolved, the animal 
part is in confiderable quantity, and very firm. The fame 
obfervations apply to the foflil bones of the elephant found 
in England, Siberia, and other parts of the globe; alfo 
thofe of the ox kind; and more particularly to their teeth, 
efpecially thofe from the lakes in America, in which the 
animal part has fuffered very little: the inhabitants fiuding 
little difference in the ivory of fuch tufks from the recent, 
éxcept its having a yellow ftain; the cold may probably 
affift in their prefervation. In incrufted bones, the quan- 
tity of animal fubftance is very different in different bones : 
in thofe of Gibraltar, there is very little; it partly retains 
its tenacity, and is tranfparent, but the fuperficial part dif- 
folves into mucus; Thofe from Dalmatia furnifh fimilar 
refults. Thofe from Germany, efpecially the harder bones 
and teeth, feem to contain all the animal fubflance natural 
to them, though in this refpeét they differ among themfelves. 
The bones of land animals have their calcareous earth united 
with the phofphoric acid of the aerial, and retain it, when 
foffilized, 2s Mr. Hunter thinks, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of animal matter they contain. ‘This he infers from the 
quantity of effervefeence. In fome bones of the whale, put in- 
Vor. IV. 
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to the muriatic acid, the effervefeence is very great ; in the 
Dalmatia and Gibraltar bones it is lefs; and in thofe of the 
German caves, it is very little, finee they contain by much 
the largeft proportion of animal fubftance. From the ex- 
periments and oblervation of the ingenious Mr. Hatchett, 
(fee Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxxix. p. 333.) welearn thatthe bones 
of the Gibraltar rock confit principally of phofphat of lime; 
and that the cavities have been partly filled by the carbo- 
nate of lime, which cements them together. Foffil bones, he 
fays, refemble bones which, by combuition, have been de- 
prived of their cartilaginous part ; for they retain the figure 
of the original bone, without being bone in reality, as one 
of the moft effential parts has been taken away. Such 
foffil, or burned bones, can no more be regarded as bone, 
than charcoal can be confideredas the vegetable of which it 
retains the figure and fibrous texture. Bones which keep 
their figure after combultion, refemble charcoal made from 
vegetables replete with fibre; and cartilaginous bones, which 
lofe their fhape by the fame caufe, may be compared to fuc- 
culent plants whick are reduced in bulk and fhape in a 
fimilar manner. Hence he is led to queftion if bodies, con- 
fiftine of phofphat of lime, like bones, have concurred ma- 
terially, to form itrata of limeftone, or chalk ; as it appears 
to be improbable, that phofphat is converted into carbonat 
of lime, after thefe bodies have become extraneous fofiils. 
ThedeftruGion, ordecompoiition of the cartilaginous parts of 
teeth and bonesin a foffile ftate, muft have been the work of 
a very long period of time, unlefs accelerated by the aétion 
of fome mineral principle ; for, after having, in the ufual 
manner, fteeped in muriatic acid the os humeri of a man, 
brought from Hythe in Kent, and faid to have been taken 
from a Saxon tomb, Mr. Hatchett found the remaining 
cartilage nearly as complete as that of a recent bone. 

M. Cuvier communicated to the Societé d? Hiftoire Na- 
turelle at Paris, a curious memoir upon the foffil bones of 
animals. The following abridgment has been taken from 
the Societé Philomatique, N° 18. Year VI. In order to 
determine the relations and differences that fubfift between 
the feveral {pecies of animals that do exift, or have exifted 
on the furface of the globe he directed his attention to 
the following. 1. The animal which afforded the bones 
and teeth, called the bones and horns of the mammouth, 
by the Ruffians and Siberians, and of which remains are 
found in Europe, is a fpecies of elephant, refembling the 
elephant of Afia; but differing from it in the alveol of its 

eeth, its tufks being longer, the angle of its lower jaw more 
obtufe, and the lamine of which its grinders are compofed 
thinner. The true analogous living animal is not known, 
though it has been hitherto confidered as the ordinary ele- 
phant. 2. The animal, of which the remains are found on 
the banks of the Ohio in North America, which the Ame- 
ricans and Englifh have alfo named mammouth, though it 
differs much from the former. Remains of it are found 
in Europe and Afia. It mult have been nearly as high as 
the elephant, but more bulky; its tufks are fmaller; its 
grinders are armed with large cutting points, of which the 
fetion by wear prefents double tranfverfal lozenges. ‘There 
are three molar teeth on each fide, one of four, one having 
fix, and one eight points. 3. The animal of which the 
teeth tinged by copper afford the turquois ftone, and of 
which there was a mine at Simore, in Languedoc. The 
remains of this {pecies are found in the department of Ain, 
in Peru, and elfewhere. It mutt have contiderably refembled 
the former; but the points of its molar teeth are round, and 
when worn, their fection prefents firft, a cizcle, then a femi- 
oval, and afterwards a figure of a trefoil, which has caufed 
them to be confounded with the teeth of the rhinoceros; 
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fome of thefe teeth have 12 points, others 6, others 4. 
4. The rhinoceros. The feet and fragiaents of the jaws of 
this animal are found in France, and elfewhere, in which the 
author has hitherto obferved nothing which differs from the 
common rhinoceros; but, as he has'not yet feen an entire 
bone, he cannot pofitively affirm that theyage identical. 5. The 
{pecies of rhinoceros, with an oblong cranium, which is 
found in Siberia, Germany, and other countries. The author 
has feen teeth, and parts of the jaw-bones, found in France, 
which appeared to him likewife to belong to this animal; the 
principal character of this fpecies confiits ia the long clofnre 
of the nofe: the living analogous animal is unknown. 6. A 
molar tooth with two traafverfal eminences, which 1s in 
the poffeffion of Citizen Gillet ; and of which the National 
Mufeum poffefles a young tooth that refembles neither the 
teeth nor the germs of any animal yet known, whether liv- 
ing or foffil: the only tooth which this flichtly refembles 
is the la{t molar tooth of the rhiaoceros. This tooth, there- 
fore, indicates the exiftence of a fixth foflil f{pecies, of 
which the living analogous animal is unknown, 7. The 
animal twelve feet in oneal and fix in height, of which 
the fkeleton was found under ground at Paraguay, and is 
preferved in the royal cabinet of Spain, at Madrid. The 
author proves by a detailed comparifon of the bones, with 
thofe of all the known quadrupeds, that it is a proper and 
diftint fpecies, more nearly approaching the floth than any 
other genus, and that it may be called the giant floth. 
Citizen Cuvier, in this place, communicates the interefting 
difcovery he has made, that the floth (lradypus tridadylus, 
Lin.) has naturally and conftantly nine cervieal vertebra. 
It is the firft known exception eftablifhed by Citizen Dau- 
benton, that all quadrmpeds have neither more nor lefs than 
feven cervical vertebrie. 8. The animal, of which the re- 
mains are found in the caverns near Gaylenreuth and Mug- 
gendorf, in the margraviate of Bayreuth, in Franconia. 
Various authors have confidered it as a white bear; but 
it differs from this animal, as well as from all the known 
bears, in the form of its head, which is particularly cha- 
raGterized by the projetion"of the front, by the abfence of 
the {mall tooth, which all the known bears have behind each 
canine tooth, by the offeous channel of the humerus, in 
which the brachial artery paffes, and by feveral other cir- 
cumitances in the figure and proportion of the bones. This 
animal, however, relembles the bear more particularly than 
any other kind. 9. The carnitorous animal of which the 
bones are found in the plaifter-flone of Montemartre : the 
form of its jaws, the number of its molar teeth, and the 
points with which they are armed, indicate that this fpecies 
is referable to the genus canis; but it does not completely 
vefemble any fpecies of this genus. The moft ftriking 
diftinétive mark is, thatthe feventh molar tooth is the greateit 
in the animal of Montemartre, whereas the fifth is the largeft 
in dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. 10. The animal of which the 
lower jaw was found near Verona, has been confidered by 
Jofeph Monti as a portion of the cranium of the fea-cow; a 
notion which all the geologilts have adopted, though it be 
contrary to the moft fimple notions of comparative ana- 
tomy. - This jaw, according to Cuvier, has belonged to an 
animal refembling, though fpecifically different from, the 
mammouth, the animal of the Ohio, and that of Simore. 
Its moft particular character confilts in the curve which 
forms its fymphyfis. 11. The animal of the flag kind of 
which the bones and the antlers are found in Ireland, in 
England, at Maeftricht,&c. It is fufficiently different from 
all the flags, and even the elk, to which it has been referred, 
by the enormous magnitude of its antlers, the flattening of 
their fuperior part, and the branches which Spring from 
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their bafe. Several figures of thefe are given in the Philo. 
fophical TranfaGtions, 12. The genus of the ox or beeve 
alone affords feveral foflil {pecies : the craniums of two were 
found in Siberia, which have been defcribed by Pallas, who re- 
ferred one of them to the ordinary buffalo ; but he has fince: 
attributed them to a peculiar {pecies, natives of Thibet, named 
arn. Citizen Cuvier proves, by ofteologic comparifon, that 
thofe craniums have not belonged to the buffalo. The other 
appeared to Pallas to have belonged to the buffalo of the 
Cape, cr the mufk ox of Canada. Citizen Cuvier thews 
that they cannct have belonged’ to the former; but not 
being in pofleffion of the cranium of the arni, nor the mul, 
ox, he makes no decifion refpecting their identity with the 
foffil craniums. : 

The author likewife deferibes two kinds of crantums which 

have been found in the turf-pits of the department of La 
Somme, which greatly isu our common ox, and that of 
L’Aurouchs, but are more than one fourth longer. 
_ From this inquiry the Citizen Cuvier concludes, 1. That 
it is not true to affirm that the animals of the fouth have for- 
merely lived in the north, their {pecies not being perfectly 
identical. 2. That in every country there have lived animals 
which do not at prefent exilt, either on the fame fpot, or 
clfewhere in any known country. Hence he leaves to geo- 
logilts, the tafk of making, in their fyftems, fuch changes or 
additions as they may think beft fuited to explain the facts 
which he has thus ettablifhed. 

Bone is alfo applied abufively in {peaking of other matters 
which bear fome analogy, either in ref{pect of ftruéture or 
office, to the bones of animals. 

In this fenfe rocks are fometimes called the bones of the 

earth. Divers f{pecies of figured ftones, as the cephalitesy 

cardites (Fc. are denominated mineral bones, enofta, ofteo- 

colla, &c. Some naturalifts confider fhells as a {pecies of © 
bones. The lobfter, according to Fontenelle, is an animal’ 
which carries its bones on its outfide. 

Bones, Giants. See Gianrs bones. 

Bones, Mammouth. See MammoutTu. 

Bone-fire. See Bon-Fire. 

Bone-/ace. See Lace. : 

Bone, hurle, Neper’s, quitter, ring, whale. See the feveral 
articles. 

BONETF, in Geography, a town and abbey of the Nether-, 
lands, in the connty of Namur, 3 leagues north of Namur. 

BONENCONTRE, atown of France in the department 
of the Coté d’Or, and chief place of acanton, 5 miles S.W. 
of St. Jean. 

BONETTA Shoal, lies about N.E. by E. from Bona- 
vifta ifland, one of the Cape de Verd iflands, diftant from it 
about 12 or 44 leagues. 

BONEZIDA, a town of Tranfilyania, on the Samos, 12 
miles N. of Claufenburg. 

BONFADIO, James, in Biography, an eminent Italian 
fcholar of the 16th century, was born at Gorzano, in the 
Brefcian territory, and ftudied in the univerlity of Padua. 
From therce he went to Rome, where, for fome time, he 
ferved the cardinals Merino and Ghinucci, as fecretary ; and 
after wandering from place to place, he ref{umed his fludies 
at Padua, where he was probably employed in the inftruétion 
of youth.. Deriving from none of his employments more 
than a precarious fubfiftence, he was, in 1545, invited to the 
chair of philofophy, in the city of Genoa, to which was unit- 
ed the office of hiltoriographer, with a confiderable pention. 
Whilft he was bufily profecuting his ftudies, he was charged 
and conviéted of an unnatural crime; beheaded in prifon ; 
and his body was publicly burnt in July 1550. Asa wniter 
in the Latin and Italian languages, both in profe and verfe, 
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‘writing the hiftory of the Huns. 


BON 
‘he excelled; and his tranflation of Cicero’s oration for Milo, 


is reckoned one of the moft elegant pieces of Italian profe 
which the century affords. His capital work isthe ‘ An- 


"nals of the republic of Genoa,’ written in Latin, and com- 


prifing the hiftory from 1528, where Giuttiniani left off, to 
It was firft publifhed at Padua, in 1586, 


4to. and tranflated into Italian by Pafchetti. The ityle is 


elegantly fimple, the narrative lively, and the fentiments 
‘elevated. His Italian letters and poems were printed at 


Brefcia in 1746—47. Gen. Did. Nouv. Dict. Hit. 
BONFATTI, in Geography, a town of Italy, inthe king- 
dom of Naples, and province of Calabria citra, 3 leagues 
W. of St. Marco, 
BONFINI, Antuony, in Biography, was born at Af- 


‘coli, and after being feme years profeffor of belles-lettres, at 


Recanati, was invited by Matthias Corvinus king of Hun- 
gary, in 1484, to his court, where he was employed in 
Here he enjoyed the of- 
fice of tutor to the queen, Beatrice of Arragon, aad received 
many honours from Matthias, and his fucceffor Ladiflaus. 
Fe died in 1502,aged75. Of the hiftory of Hungary he 
left 44 decads, brought down to 1495 ; of which 3, or 30 
books were prnted, by Martin Brenner, in 1543, and the 
renaining 15 books were added to a new edition by Sam- 
bu:us, in 1568. This work is written with elegance, and 
is clafled among the beft modern hiitories in Latin. He 
alfo wrote an account of the capture of Belgrade by Maho- 
met II.; anda work entitled ‘* Sympofion Beatricis, feu 
dialogorum de fide conjugali et virginitate, lib. ui”? He 
Jikewife tranflated, from the Greek into Latin, the works of 
Philoftratus, Hermogenes, and Herodian. Gen. Dict. 
BONGARS, James, a polite fcholar and able negotiator, 
was born of proteftant parents at Orleans in1g54. Having 
itudied firfat Strafburg, and attendeda courfe of law under 
Cujacius, he entered into the fervice of the king of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV. by whom he was employed for 30 
years in various negotiations, particularly with the German 
princes. Being at Rome in 1585, he wrote a fevere reply 
to the violent bull fulminated by Pope Sixtus V. againtt 
Henry IV.; and he alfo publifhed a fpirited anfwer to a Ger- 
man piece, imputing the bad fuccefs of the joint expedition 
in 1587, to the mifcondué of the French. He was dif- 
tinguifhed by his knowledge of books, and had collected a 
large library, a great part of which was at length annexed 
to the publiclibrary of Bera. Asacritic he became known 
by a valuable edition of “ Juftin,’”? Paris, 1581, 8vo. He 
alfo edited a colle¢tion of the Hungarian writers, and the 
«‘ Gefta Dei per Francos.”? But his reputation was prin- 
cipally owing to his Latin letters, written during his nego- 
tiations, and publifhed after his death, at Leyden, in 1647, 
and afterwards tranfiated into French. The ftyle is clear, 
eafy, and polifhed, and they feem to have been digtated by 
an honeft heart. A colle€tion of his French letters, ** Le 
Secretaire fans fard,” has alfo been publifhed. Although 
a Calvinift, Bongars difapproved of the religious wars of 
that party. He died at Parisin 1612. Gen. Did. — 
BONGO, or Bunco, in Geography, one of the iflands 
of Japan. The principal town, feated on the eaft fide of 
the ifland, is called by the fame name. ‘This is a port op- 
pofite to Tonfa, and feparated from it only by a narrow 
channel. N. lat. 32° 41’. E. long. 131° 57’. 
' Bonco Pata, in Botany, Pifo.See MrrisTica aromatica. 
BONGUATRORA, Serpens ornatiffima amboinenfis bon- 
guatrora of Seba, in Zoology, the name the coluber ahatulla 
bears among the natives in the ifland of Amboyna. See 
AHEATULLA. : ; 


BONHAMPTON, in Geography, atown of America, 
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in Middlefex county, and ftate of New Jerfey ; about 6 
miles N.E. from New Brunfwick. 

BONT, a kingdom of the ifland of Celebes, which lies 
on the weftern fide of a bay, cailed on that account the bay 
of Boni, is the fecond kingdom, in point of importance, in 
the ifland. Its extent from the river Chinrana to the river 
Salenico is about 20 leagues; and within land it is bordered 
upon Soping, Lamoere, Macafler, and Boeleboele. In 
ancient times this kingdom was independent of, and uncon- 
nected with any other. Tt is {till in clofe alliance with the 
two {mall kingdoms of Soping and Loeboe, or Lochoe. The 
natives of Boni, that they may not appear inferior to the 
Macaffers, deduce their origin in like manner from the gods. 
The firtt king they fay, defeended from heaven, and was 
knewn by the name * Matta Salompo,”’ that is, the all- 
feeing. This fovereign, their firft, monarch, inftituted the 
laws of the country, which are ftill obferved; made the 
royal ftandard, called « Worong Porong ;” and appointed 
feven electors, under the denomination of « Matoua petoes.”? 
The prince or fovereign is called « pajong;” and he is elected 
for life by feven nobles, which number is kept up by the 
pajong, and they are appointed by him from: certain frec- 
holders. The pajong is often reftrained by a fort of par- 
liament, elected by the freeholders; it confilts of 400 mem- 
bers, 220 of which are called “ mattona,” 100 are called 
“€ pabicharro,’’ and roo are called « galarang.”? The firft 
fovereign, after reigaing 40 years, refigned the kingdom to 
his fon, and, with his wife, afcended again to heaven; and 
from him all the fucceeding kings of Boni are defcended ; 
none others, befides his pofterity, bora of marriages with 
royal princefles, being entitled to the crown. Notwith- 
ftanding the common defcent of the rulers of Boniand Ma- 
caffer from the gods, thefe two nations are avowed enemies. 
About the beginning of the 17th century the Bouginefe, or 
peoply of Boni, and their queen, were compelled to conform 
to the mahometan religion; and the condition impofed upon 
them was, that the enemies of Macaffer fhould likewife be the 
enemies of Boni, but not the enemies of Bonithofe of Macaf- 
fer. At this time Boni was able to bring 70,000 fighting men 
into the field. ‘f'he hatred which was thus excited among 
the Bouginefe againft the Macaflers, and their inceffant quar- 
rels, enabled the Dutch, who, as their interelt required, 
favoured fometimes the one party, and fometimes the other, 
to make themfelves mafters of the ifland. The princes of 
Boni, Soping, &c. united themfelves to the Dutch by the 
Boni contra¢t, which was concluded November 18th, 16673 
and to this the Macaffers were afterwards compelled to 
accede. At prefent the Bouginefe are the moft powerful, as 
the Macaffers were about a century ago: 

The Bouginefe, or Buggeffes as they are ufually called by 
the Englifh, are of a middle fize, and have a brown, but not 
dark, complexion. Among the female fex in particular, 
fome are found almoft entirely fair. Their features in ge- 
neral are agreeable, only that their nofe is a little fattened, 
They are lefs open and more treacherous in their difpofitions 
than the Macaffers ; and never attack their enemies openly, 
but endeavour to fall upon them by furprife. Thofe who 
never did them an injury are not fecure from being murdered. 
by them, when they can do it with privacy; aud they often 
commit fuch a¢tions for no other reafon, as they fay, than 
to try the goodnefs of their krifles, or daggers. Many Ma- 
caffers, as well as Europeans, have fallen facrifices to this 
thirft for blood. Their daggers and affagays are commonly 
poifoned, as well as their {mall darts, which they can fhoot 
at their enemies to a confiderable diftance by blowing them 
through a tube. Their clothing confifts of a piece of red 
or blue cotton cloth wrapped round the body, and drawn 
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between the legs. The upper part of the body is quite 
naked. On‘the head they wear a piece of cotton cloth 
in the form of an handkerchief, with which they cover their 
hair, which is as black as pitch, and very long. On the 
other pa ts of the body, neither the men nor women fuffer 
any hair to grow; they pullic¢ out by the roots, inthe fame 
manner as the Mahometans and Indians do, asfoon as it ap- 
pears. The food is. chiefly rice, fifth, and pifangs; and 
their beverage is water, though they are not deftitute of 
« faqueer,”” or palm wine. ‘lhe Bouginefe women are in 
general much handfomer than thole of the other Indian 
tribes; fome of them, if their complexion had the fame mix- 
ture of red and white as our females, would be accounted 
beauties in Europe. They are naturally of an amorous 
difpofition, and are capable of undertaking any thing to 
gratify their inclinations. ‘The Bouginefe, who have in ge- 
neral adopted the mahometan religion, may have four wives, 
provided the hufband can maintain them; but if they are 
not fatished with each other, they may feparate with as 
little trouble as they were united. They are a high fpirited 
people, fond of adventures and emigration, and capable of 
undertaking the moft dangerous enterprifes. ‘The appella- 
tion “ Bugguele,’* has become, among Europeans in the 
eaft of India, fynonymous with foldier, jut as feapoy is in 
the weft. The people of Celebes are very induftrious, and 
they are very adventurous merchants; and the Bugguele, in 
particular, often find their way to the {pice iflands, in 
{pite of the vigilance of the Dutch. They write their 
language from left to right, ina character peculiar to them- 
felyes; on the fea-coaft they univerfally fpeak the Malay 
tongue, and have many Malay phrafes in their own language. 
'Fheir funerals are attended with very little ceremony. The 
body is wrapped up in a piece of white cotton cloth, and 
depofited in the grave, over which fome {weet {cented flowers 
are {trewed, and two {tones are erected, one at the head and 
another atthe feet. Stavorinus’s Voyage to the Eatt Indies, 
vok, it. 

Bont, day of; a bay inthe kingdom of Boni, in the 
fouthern part of the ifland of Celebes. It is called Sewa by 
the natives, and Bugguefs, or long bay, by the Englifh. Of 
chis bay we have the following account by Captain Forett. 
Having paffed the {trait between Celebes and Saleyer, called 
the ‘* Budgeroons,” keep on in a direétion N.E. by N. 
about 130 miles, and you will find, near the weft coafl of 
the Sewa, a {mall ifland called «* Baloonroo,”’ vilible 8 or 10 
leagues off, and having fome rocky iflets at its ealt end. 
Farther.on, about a day’s fail, or about 60 miles, is the 
mouth of the river Chinrana, which takes its rife in the 
Warjoo country, the capital of which is Tofforo, lying a 
day’s journey by water from the mouth of the river; it after- 
wards paffes through Boni; it has a good muddy bar, paf- 
fable by large fhips, and is navigable a good way up; it has 
feveral‘mouths, and on its banks are many towns, which 
earry on a great trade in gold, rice, fago, caffia, tortoife- 
fhell, pearls, &c. The anchorage is good off the river’s 
mouth. Half a day’s fail farther north, along the weft 
coaft of the Sewa, is the river Peeneekee, which is not very 
confiderable. Farther on are two places called Akolingan 
and Telludopin, which are pretty well inhabited. Con- 
tinuing itill north, you come to the river Sewa, not very 
confiderable ; then to theriver Loo, famous for boat-building ; 
then you come to Mankakoo, where are gold and plenty of 
fago, very cheap, and alfo caffia and feed-pearl. Being now 
come to the bottom of  Buggefs bay,”? the fago-tree 
abounds very much ; and in many parts of the Sewa, there 
are fpots of foul ground, on which they fifh for fwallow, 
which they generally carry to Macaffer, to fell to the China 
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On the eaft fide of the Sewa the country is not fo 
well inhabited as on the welt fide. The fouth-eaft point of 
the Sewais called ‘* Pajungan;”’ where is a clufter of iflands, 
rather fmall, aniong which is good anchorage.. Stavorinus’s 
Voyage, vol. ii. p. 213. 

BONIEUX, atown of France, in the department of the 
Vauclufe, and chief place of a canton, inthe diftriG of the 
Apt. The place contains 2450, and the canton 6178 in- 
habitants ; the territory comprehends 130 kiliometres, and 
6 communes; 8 leagues E., of Avignon. 

BONIFACE, in Biography. There are nine popes of 
thisname. Boniface I. duceceeded Zofimus in the year 418; 
and when the fchifm, occafioned by a party that favoured 
Eulalius, was terminated, he was fully eftablifhed in poffel- 
fion of the papal fee in 419. Before his eleétion he was a 
pre{fbyter of ivreproachable charaéter, and after his advance- 
ment he was a lover of peace; and though he maintained 
what he called the juft rights of the Roman fee, in the ju- 
rifdiétion which his predeceflorshadexercifed over the bifhops 
of Illyricum, he made no attempt.to extend his authority 
and claims. He revoked the privileges granted by Zohmus 
to the fee of Arles, and reftored them to the fees of Nar- 
bonne and Vienne, which had been unjuftly deprived of 
them ; and with a moderation that redounds much to his. 
honour, he refufed to interfere in a difpute which took place 
between the clergy of Valence and Maximus, their bifhop. 
He died at a very advanced age, November 4, 4223 was 
canonized as a faint in the church of Rome; and his fettival 
was kept onthe 25th of October. Bede gives credit to the 
relation of miracles wrought by this pope, and Baronius (ad 
ann. 423,) fays, that he relieved Rome in the time of a 
famine. 

Boniface 11., a Roman by birth, and a Goth by de- 
fcent, fupplied the vacancy occafioned by the death of Fe- 
lix III. in 520; and uponthe death of a competitor, named 
Diofcorus, obtained quiet poffeflton of the papal chair. 
This pope confirmed the decrees ef fome Gallican bifhops, 
who condemned the femipelagian doGtrine ; and in 531 he 
propofed to alter the mode of electing a pope, and to affume 
the prerogative of appointing his fucceffor. He obtaineda 
decree for this purpofe, and actually nominated a deacon, 
whofe name was Vigilius. But at a fecond council the 
Roman fenate, in concurrence with the bifhops and clergy, 
obliged the pope to revoke his former decree, and to ac- 
knowledge himfelf guilty of high treafon. Boniface died 
in OGtober, 532. 

Boniface I11., anative of Rome, fucceeded Sabinian, after 
a vacancy of almoft a year, in 607; and haviny ingratiated 
himfelf with the emperor Phocas, to whom he was deputed 
asanuncio by pope Gregory, in 603, he obtained from 
this tyrant the title of ‘* univerfal bifhop,?? and «head of 
the church,’””? which was taken from the bifhop of Conftan- 
tinople, and transferred to Boniface and his fucceflors in the 
fee of Rome. ‘Thus, fays Bower, was the power of the 
pope, as univerfal bifhop and head of the church, or in other 
words, the papal ‘ fupremacy,” firft introduced. It owed 
its origimal to the worft of men; it was procured by the 
bafeft means, or by flattering a tyrant in his wickednefs and 
tyranny ; and according to the previoufly declared judgment 
of Gregory the great, it was in itfelf ‘¢ anti-chriftian, he- 
retical, blafphemous, and diabolical.” Boniface afterwards 
affembled a council for fettling the ele€tion of bifhopsy in 
which they were forbidden to nominate their own fucceflors, 
and the confent of the people, clergy, and. fovereign, and 
the confirmation of the pope, were made neceflary. Boni- 
face died in November 607. 

Boniface IV.) anative-of Valeria, in the country of the 
Marfi, 
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Maris, was eleted to the papal fee in Auguft 628; and 
having obtained from Phocas the grant of the pantheon, con- 
verted it into.a church, dedicating it to the Mother of God 
and the Chniftian Martyrs. He held a council at Rome to 
fettle fome affaiis of the Englifh church, at which Mellitus, 
the firft bifhop of London, is faid, by Bede, to have at- 
tended ; but the atts of this council, and fome pieces afcrib- 
ed to Boniface, are thought to be f{purious. He died in 
615, and was fainted. 

Boniface V., a native of Campania, and a prefbyter of 
the Roman church, fucceeded Deufdedit in December 619. 
In 624 he fent the pali to Juftus, the fucceffor of Mellitus 
in the fee of Canterbury, and interefted himfelf in the pro- 
pegation of Chriftianity in Britain, by fending letters and 
prefents to Edwin the king of Northumberland, and alfo 
to his queen Edelberg, fifter of Eadbald king of Kent, who 
having affumed the Chriftian profeffion, was allowed by her 
marriage article free exercife of it. He died in OGo- 
ber 625. Some cael epiltles, relating to matters of {mall 
importance, are afcribed to him. According to Mofheim 
(Ecc. Hift. vol. ii. p. 185), this Boniface enacted that in- 
famous law, by which the churches became places of refuge 
to all who fled thither for protection ; a law Which procur- 
ed afort of impunity to the moft enormous crimes, and 
gave a loofe rein to the licentioufnels of the moft abandoned 
profliyates. 

Boniface V1., was a Roman of infamous charatter, and 
fucceeded Formofus in 896. Bearonius (ad ann. 897.) 
will not allow him a place among the popes. He died foon 
after his eleGtion. 

Boniface VU1., denominated ‘ Anti-pope,’’ was a deacon 
of the Roman church, of the name of Franco, and advanced 
to the papal chairin 975, upon the death of Benedi& VI. 
to whofe murder he is faid to have contiibuted. Soon after 
his eleétion he was conftrained by an adverfe party to leave 
Rome and to fly to Conftantinople; but he carried with him 
the treafures of St. Peter. Gerbert flyles him “ of all mon- 
fters of wickednefs the moft wicked.” Upon the death of 
the emperor Otho II. in 984, he returnedto Rome, and oc- 
eupied the fee in the room of John XIV. whom he difplaced, 
imprifoned, and put to death. Franco died in 985 ; andhe 
had rendered himfelf fo odious by his tyrannical condudt, 
that his corpfe was treated with the utmoft indignity, and 
dragged naked through the ftreets. 

Boniface VIII., a native of Anagni, and a defcendant of 
the noble family of Cajetani, was employed by popes Mar- 
tin IV. and Nicholas IV. in feveral important legations, 
and fucceeded pope Celeftine V. whom he artfully perfuaded 
to relign, in December 1294. The beginning of the follow- 
ing year he was enthroned at Rome with great folemnity 
and parade ; in the proceffion from St. Peter’s, where he was- 
confecrated and crowned, to the Lateran, for the purpofe 
of being enthroned, he was mounted ona white horfe, richly 
caparifoned, with the crown on his head, whilft the king 
_ of Apulia held the bridle in his right hand, and the king 

of Hungary in the left, both on foot. His fubfequent con- 
du& correfponded to the haughty grandeur of his inftalla- 
tion. _In order to fecure himfelf againft any future trouble 
from Celeftine, he confined him in prifon at Anagni, where 
he died. Failing to mediate a peace between James king of 
Aragon, and Charles II. king of Sicily, he formed an al- 
liance againft Frederic of Arragon, whom the Sicilians had 
made theirking, and proceeded to excommunicate him aed all 
his adherents; but he was at length obliged to confirm him 
in his dominions. His next meafure was that of humbling 
the family of Colonna, two cardinals of which had oppofed 
his ele¢tion; for this purpofe, after haying declared the 


whole family infamous by a public decree, confifcating their 
eftates, and excommunicating all who countenanced or pro- 
teéted them, he ordered a crufade to be preached again 
them and their friends, demolifhed their houfes and cattles,. 
and obliged them to feek fhelter in foreign countries ; and 
he moreover purifhed with utter demolition the city of Pre- 
nefte, for its attachment to them. To Boniface is com- 
monly afcribed the inftitution of the jubilee in 1300. See 
Jusitee. In hisattempt to mediate a peace between Phi- 
lip the Fair king of France, and Edward I. king of Eag- 
land, he was charged with partiality to the latter, fo that 
Philip could be prevailed on merely to agree upon a truce ; 
and his enmity againft Boniface, which was fmothered for 
fome time, at length broke out into a flame. Philip, with 
a view of fupporting the war againit England, prohibited the 
exportation uf aey gold or filver from the kingdom without 
his permiffion ; and Boniface, apprized that this order was 
levelled againft the fee of Rome, iffued a bull, forbidding 
fecular princes to exact, and the clergy.to pay, any fums ~ 
from the ecclefiaftical revenues, without his approbation. 
The animoiity between the pope aad the French potentate 
was increafed by the arrogance with which a legate from 
Rome delivered the pope’s meflage, enjoining the king of 
France, in common with other Chriftian princes, to aid the 
king of Tartary in a war againft the Saracens, and by the fub- 
fequent arreft of the legate. Boniface, much enraged, dif- 
patched a nuncio to demand his releafe; andsin cafe of re-- 
fufal, threatened to declare the kingdom devolved to the 
holy fee, to abfolve his fubjeGts from their allegiance, and- 
to a all the Galliean bifhops to Rome. The king: 
refented this violent proceeding, renewed the prohibition 
againft carrying money out of the kingdom, and forbade his 
ecclefiaftics on any pretence to vifit Rome. in thefe hoftile 
meafures the king was{upported by the {tates of the nation, 
which appealed to a general council, and Boniface prepared 
to fulminate a decree of excommunication and forfeiture of his 
crown againft Philip. Nogaret and Sciarra Coloana were 
fent, on this occafion, into Italy to excite the perfecuted 
Ghibellines againft the pope, who was then at his palace 
in Anagni. They fecretly approached it with a body of 
troops, and made themfelves maiters of the perfon of Boni- 
face and allhis treafures. During the three days of his con=- 
finement the pope was treated with great indignity, particu-- 
larly by Colonna. At length the people of Anagni, recover- 
ing from their confternation, refcued the pope from his cap- 
tivity : who returned to Rome, where he was feized with a 
fever, which terminated his life in O€tober 1303. He was 
buried at St. Peter’s in a grand maufoleum, which he had 
erected for himfelf.. Although Boniface has been juitly 
extolled Sorvhis learning; intrepidity, and experience in pub- 
lic affairs, and for his patronage of literature ; he was arro~ 
gant and overbearing, ambitious, crafty, and violent, and 
avaricious to fuch a.degree, that he was intent upon accumu. 
lating riches to exalt the church and aggrandize his own re- 
lations. He was the author of feveral works, fuch as epiftles 
and decrees, two difcourfes on the canonization of Lewis IX. 
of France, called St. Lewis; two famous prayers, one to our 
Saviour, and the other to the Virgin. He alfo caufed to be 
publifhed the fixth book of the decretals, and wrote a treatife 
entitled “ De regul’s-juris.”’ 

Boniface 1X., anative of Naples, defcended from a noble 
family in reduced circumftances, whofe name was Peter Tho- 
macelli, was more diftinguifhed by his prudence and addrefs 
than for his profound and extenfive learning, and was elected 
pope at Rome upon the death of Urban VI. in1389. The 
greateft part of his pontificate was deyoted to negotiations 


with his rivals at Avignon, Clement VII, and Benedi&t XIII. 
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in which were difplayed on both fides much cunning and ar- 
tifice, and at the fame time an inflexible refolution of retain- 
ing the tiara. Boniface was arbitrary in the exercife of 
power; and towards the end of the year 1394 he would have 
been maflacred by the people, if he had not-been feafonably 
refcued from the enraged multitude by the interpofition of 
Ladiflaus, king of Naples, who happened to be then at 
Rome. Heafterwards retired to Perugia, and from thence 
he removed to Affifi; but on the approach of the jubilee 
year, r40c, the Roman people, apprehending, that in the 
abfence of the pope it would not be celebrated with the 
ufual folemnity, and the pecuniary interefts affected, de- 
puted an embaffy to invite his holinefsto Rome. Upon his 
arrival he was received with joy and inveited with extraordi- 
nary powers, in the exercife ot which he repaired and forti- 
fied the walls and towers of the city, and the cattle of An- 
gelo, and alfo placed garrifons in them, fo that he made 
himfelf abfolute matter of the city. Some afcribe to Boni- 
face the inftitution of Annates (Seé Annates)3; but 
though the origin of thefe is of more ancient dgte, he is al- 
lowed to have been in.a very high degree avaricious and 
rapacious, to have fold church preterments to the belt bidder, 
without regard to merit or learning, and to have made it his 
-conitant ftudy to enrich his family and relations. He died 
of a paroxy{m of the ftone in 1404. Bower’s Hitt. of 
the Popes. 
Bonirace, called the “ Apoftle of the Germans,” was 
a native of England, whofe original name was “* Winifrid,”’ 
born in Devonfhire, A.D. 670, and was educated ina Bene- 
di&tine monattery at Exeter. This famous ecclefiaftic, who 
was ordained a prieft A.D. 700, with two companions, paffed 
over into Friefland in 703, inorderto preach the gofpel among 
the heathens; but failing in his firft attempt, on account of a 
war which broke out between Radbod the king of that coun- 
try, and Charles Martel, hereturned to England. However, he 
-refumed his pious undertaking in 718; and at Rome he was 
folemnly’ empowered by the Roman pontiff, Gregory IT. to 
-preach the gofpel not only in Friefland, but throughout 
Germany ; which commiflion he executed with confiderable 
fuccefs. Inthe year 723, he was confecrated bifhop by 
Gregory IL., who changed his name of Winifrid into that 
wf Boniface; and he is faid to have been the firlk who took 
a folemn oath of obedience to the pope, which he did at this 
time. Upon his ret to Germany, with the inftructions 
of the pope, and the peculiar prote¢tion of Charles Martel, 
he preached in Thuringia, Heffia, and Bavaria, and erected 
a great number of Chriftian churches. As thefe were too 
numerous to be governed by one bifhop, this prelate was 
advanced to the dignity of archbifhop, in 732, by Gregory 
III., under whofe authority, and the aufpicious protection 
of Carloman and Pepin, the fons of Charles Martel, he 
founded in Germany the bifhoprics of Wurtzbourg, Bura- 
bourg, Erfurt, and Aichftadt ; to which he added, in 744, 
the famous monaftery of Fulda. His lait promotion, and 
the laft recompence of his affiduous labours in the propaga- 
tion of the truth, was his advancement to the archiepifcopal 
fee of Mentz, A.D.746, by pope Zachary, by whom he 
was at the fame time created primate of Germany and Bel- 
gium. In his old age he returned again to Friefland, that 
he might finifh his miniftry in the {cene of its commence- 
ment ; but his piety and zeal were ill rewarded by that bar- 
barous people, by whom he was murdered in 754, together 
with fifty ecclefiaftics, who accompanied him, and who 
ghared the fame fate. He was interred in the abbey of 
Fulda, and canonized by the church of Rome, to which he 
was ardently devoted. His zeal for the glory and authority 
ef the Roman pontiff equalled, if it did not furpafs, his 


folicitude for the fervice of Chrift, and the propagation of 
his religion; and in combating the heathen fuperftitions, he 
recurred to other weapons than thofe which Chriftianity re- 
commended, employing violence and terror, and fometimes 
artifice and fraud, im order to multiply the number of 
Chriltians. His epiftles, and thofe of his coedjutors, firlt 
publifhed with uotes by Serrarius, in 1605, and re-publifhed 
in 1629, are written im a barbarous ftyle, and difcover an 
imperious a temper, acunning and infidious curn of 
mind, an exceflive zeal for increafing the honours and pre- 
tenfions of the facerdotal order, and a profound ignorance 
of many things, the knowledge of which was indifpenfably 
neceflary in an apoltle, and particularly of the true nature 
and genius of the Chriftian Religion. The BenediCtines have 

ubhiked his ftatutes, and fome of his fermons. Bower’s 
Hitt. of the Popes, vol. ili. ofheim’s Eccl. Hift.-vol. ii. 
p- 205, &c. Cave’s Hift. Lit t.1.p.622. Dupin, Eccl. 
Hift. cent. 8. ats, 

Bonirace, count of the Rehan empire, one of the two 
generals of Placidia, the mother of Valentinian IIi., Actins 
being the other (fee Aerius), who have been defervedly 
named as the laft of the Romans ; was the intimate friend of 
St. Augultine, bifhop of Hippo, but incurred his difpleafure 
by marrying a wife of the Arian fed, after a folemn vow of 
chaftity, and a refolution of retiring from the world, and 
by fome other inilances of licentious conduct with which he 
was charged. However the people applauded his fpotlefs 
integrity, and the army dreaded his impartial and inexorable 
jutlice. Of his juttice, the following fingular faét is re- 
corded. A peafant, who complained of the criminal inti- 
macy between his wife and a Gothic foldier, was direSted to 
attend his tribunal the following day; in the evening, the 
count, who hiad diligently informed himfelf of the time and 
place of the affignation, mounted his horfe, rode ten miles 
into the country, furprized the guilty couple, punifhed the 
foldier with inftant death, and filenced the complaints of the 
hufband by prefeuting him, next morning, with the head of 
the adulterer. Bonitace, having defended Marfeilles, when 
attacked by Ataulphus, was rewarded by the emperor Ho- 
norjus with the command of the troops in Africa, which 
province he refcued from the repeated attempts of John, 
who ufurped the empire. Placidia, who affumed the go- 
vernment of the empire during the minority of her fon, 
highly pleafed with his bravery and loyalty, called him to 
court upon the death of that ufurper, preferred him to the 
pot of “ comes domefticorum,” and fent him into Africa 
avith unlimited power. Thefe marks of favour excited the 
jealoufy of Aetius (fee Arrius), who artfully contrived, 
under the mafk of frfendfhip, to engage Boniface ina revolt, 
which took place in 427. Accordingly, Placidia declared 
hima public enemy, and fent troops againft him. Having 
defended himfelf for fome time, he found at length that he 
was likely to be overpowered; and therefore, after fome 
hefitation, the laft ftruggle of prudence and loyalty, he dif- 
patched a trufty friend to the camp of Gonderic, king of 
the Vandals, with the propofal of a ftri& alliance, and the 
offer of an advantageous and perpetual fettlement. The 
Vandals accepted the propofal, and Genferic, who fuc- 
ceeded his brother, and whofe ambition had neither bounds 
nor f{cruples, tranfported his troops from Spain into Africa 
in 429, and obtained, by the concurrence of feveral favour- 
able circumftances, an eafy conqueft. Placidia difcovered, 
when it was too late, the artifice that had beeen prattifed by 
Actius ; and Boniface, who alfo perceived and lamented his 
error, returned to his allegiance. But his effortsto recover 
Africa were unavailing ; and he was under a neceflity of 
abandoning the country, and of returning to Ravenna, 
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where he was kindly received by Placidia, and advanced to 
the rank of patrician, and the dignity of mafter-general of 
the Roman armies. The haughty and perfidious foul of 
Actius was exafperated by the honourable mode of his re- 
ception, and he haftened torreturn from Gaul to Italy, with 
an army of Barbarian followers, and to decide his quarrel 
with Boniface ina bloody battle. Boniface was fuccefsful ; 
but in the conflict he received a wound from the {pear of 
his adverfary, of which he expired within a few days, A.D. 
432- Before his death he is faid to have teftified his for- 
givenefs of Actius’s treacherous conduct, to fuch a degree, 
as to exhort his wite, a rich heirefs of Spain, to accept him 
for her fecond hufband. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. xiv. Gib- 
bou’s Hitt. &c. vol. vi. 

Bonirace, Natavis, an engraver of great merit, who 
flourifhed in Italy, towards the conclufion of the 16th cen- 
tury. His works are chiefly etchings, performed ima flight, 
fine ftyle ; and his {mall figures he executed with great {pi- 
rit. His chief work was the plates compofed by D. Fon- 
tana, architect to pope Sixtus V. concerning the removal 
of the Vatican obelifks. Strutt. 

BONIFACIA, in Botany (J. Bauhin). 
racemofus. 

BONIFACIO, or Bonracio, in Geography, a fea-port 
town of the ifland of Corfica, department of Liamone, and 
chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Sartene, on the 
fouth coaft, and in the {trait between the iflands of Sardinia 
and Corfica. The town is {mall and fortified, and the can- 
ton contains 3172 inhabitants; 28 leagues fouth of Battia. 
N. lat. 41° 24’. E. long. 9° 22". 

Bontracio Point. See Barpivta. 

Bonrracio Strait, commences near the town of the fame 
name, on the S. E. of the ifland of Corfica; and its length 
to point Tico, the moft northerly point of Sardinia, is 24 
leagues. 

BONING, in Surveying and Levelling, &c. is the placing 
. of three or more rods or poles, all of the tame length, in or 
upon the ground, m fuch a manner, that the tops of them 
all may be in one continued ftraight line, whether it be ho- 
rizontal or inclined, fo that the eye may look along the tops 
of them all, from one end of the line to the other. 

BONJOUR, Wittram, in Biography, a learned Au- 
guitin, was born at Toulonfe in 1670; and at Rome, whi- 
ther ke was fent for by cardinal Norris in 1695, he became 
diitinguifhed by his learning and piety. He was employed 
by pope Clement XI. in feveral matters of importance, and 
particularly in the examination of the Gregorian calendar. 
Bonjour had alfo the fuperintendence of the feminary efta- 
blifhed by cardinal Barbarigo at Montefiafcone, and denomi- 
nated the Academy of Sacred Letters. He was acquainted 
with almoft all the oriental tongues, and more efpecially 
with the Coptic, or ancient Egyptian. Atuated by a zeal 
for acquiring knowledge, and for propagating the gofpel, he 
vifited China, where he died in 1714, whilft he was em- 
ployed in forming a map of that empire. His works are, 
« Sele Differtations on: the Scriptures ;”? “ An Account 
of the Coptic MSS. in the Vatican ;”? «« A Coptic Gram- 
mar ;”” and * A Roman Calendar.”? Moreri. 

BONIS argesTAanD!$ NE DISSIPENTOR. 
TANDIS. 

Bonis non amovendis, a writ dire&ed to the fheriffs of 
London, &c. where a writ of error is brought, to charge 
them that the perfon againft whom judgment is obtained be 
not fuffered to remove his goods, till the error is tried and 
determined. 

Bonis, terrts, et catallis rehabendis pof purgationem. 
See Texas. 
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4Arrefio fate fuper Boxts mercatorum. See Arresro. 

BONITO, in Jchthyology, fynonymous with the French 
bonite. This appears to be a name affigned indifcriminately 
to more than one or two kinds of fithes, although it feems to- 
be confined ia fome degree to thofe of the ScomBer genus. 
The feomber pelamis of Loefl. is the filh mentioned under the 
name of bonito by Ofbeck, who alfo calls it fcomber pulcher. 
The bonito is vaguely defcribed as a large fea-fith, with a 
long, broad, and thick body; eyes, and likewife the gills, 
large ; and the greater part of the body free from feales. It 
is obferved ftill further to be a Sith of great beauty, and 
very common in fome feas ; our Eatt India fhips ufually fall- 
ing in with immenfe fhoals of them. It is impoflible to fay 
whether this may be the /comber pelamis, or not; but as a 
matter of opinion, we think it to be the fame, becaufe the 
latter is fouad in immenfe fhoals betweei the tropics, and in: 
the Atlantic oceaa. The bonito of Bloch (le bonite de 
Bloch) bears the Latin name of /comherfarda. 

BONITON, the common French name of ScomBER 
amia of Linneus. j 

BONIZO, in Geography, a town of Italy, im the duchy 
of Mantua, on the fouth fide of the Po, oppofite to 
Oftiglia. 

BONKOSE, in Jchehyology, the Sciana nebulofa, a filly 
difeovered by Forfkal in the Red fea. Bonkofe is the name 
it bears in Arabia, 

BONLIEU, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ardeche; 5 leagues N. N. W. of 
Tournon. 

BONN, in Latin Bonna, a {mall but populous and forti- 
fied city of Germany, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, and 
eleGorate of Cologne, or, according to the French arrange-- 
ment, the chief place of a diftri&, in the department of the 
Rhine and Mofelle ; the place contains 8837, and the can- 
ton 18,951 inhabitants ; and its number of communes is 31- 
The number of houfes is faid not to exceed a thoufand ;: 
and as it has little foreign trade, moft of the inhabitants are: 
attracted thither by its being the refidence of the elector of 
Cologne. The itreets are narrow, crooked, dirty, and. 
badly paved, and in winter badly lighted. The public 
walks are few, and not very agreeable. The churches are- 
ftately ; and the town-houfe is adorned with fine paintings. 
The Jews at Bonn have a ftreet to themfelves, confilting of 
21 houfes; and their number is eftimated at 250. Bonn 
was taken from Louis XIV. into whofe hands it was fur-- 
rendered by the elector, in 1673, by William prince of 
Orange ; in 1689, by the marquis of Brandenburgh; in 
1703, bya detachment of the duke of Marlborough’s army,. 
after a fiege of three weeks, and the lofs on both fides of 
2000 men ; and on the 6th of O&tober, 1794, by the troops 
of the French repeplic. It is fituated 14 miles S.S.E. of 
Cologne, 30 E. of Ajix-la-Chapelle, and 28 N.N.W. of 
Coblentz. N. lat. 50° go’. E. long. 7°. 

BONNA, in Zoology, fynonymous with Bowasus 5 
which fee. 

BONNAGHT, or Bonnacu, an old term, which oc- 
curs frequently in /ri/h hiflory, and was the fame with coin 
and livery ; being a certain proportion of meat, drink, and 
money for the maintenance of a foldier, and fometimes free 
quarter. Hollingthead {peaks of it as an Irifh impofition, 
which beggared the farmers; and fir John Davis, the emi- 
nent attorney-general of Ireland in the reign of James I. in 
his juftly admired tract, entitled “* A Difcovery of the 
Caufes, why Ireland was never fubdued,”’ has thefe words 
«© But the moft wicked and mifchievous cuftom of all others,. 
was that of coin and livery, which confifted in taking of 
man’s meat, horfe meat, and money, of all the i aaah 
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vf the country, at the will and pleafure of the foldier, who, 
as the phrafe of the Scripture is, did eat up the people, as it 
were bread, for that he had no other entertainment. This 
extortion was originally Irifh, for they ufed to lay bonnaght 
upon their people, and never gave their foldiers any other 
pay. But when the Englifh had learned it, they ufed it 
with more infolence, and made it more intolerable ; for this 
oppreffion was not temporary, vor limited either to place or 
time, but becanfe there was every where a continual war, 
either offenfive or defenfive, and every lord of a country, 
and every marcher, made war arid peace at his pleafure, it 
became univerfal and perpetual, and was indeed the molt 
heavy oppreffion that ever was ufed in any Chriftian or 
Heathen kingdom.’? The curious reader will do well to 
confult the whole paffage in fir J. Davis’s Hiftorical Tracts, 
p: 132. et feq. of the edition printed in 8vo. Dublin, 1787. 
This pra€tice was forbiddea by the ftatute of Kilkenny 
pafled in 1450, and by feveral fucceeding aéts, in one of 
which (under Henry VII.) it is called a damnable cuflom. 
Spenfer, in his “* View of the ftate of Ireland,’’ feems, 
however, to think the ftatute unneceflarily fevere in mak- 
ing it treafon. Hiollingfhead. Irifh Statutes. ‘Spenfer’s 
State of Ireland. 

BONNART, Joun, in Biography, barber furgeon, and 
matter of the college of furgeons at Paris, publifhed, in 1629, 
“** La Semain des medicamens obfervée, et chefs d’ceuvres 
des maitres barbiers chirurgiens de Paris,” 8vo. It contains 
a courfe of ftudy neceffary for young men previous to their 
being eleéted into the college, with obfervations on the 
method of treating fuch complaints as come under their 
care. The author ftrongly recommends opening the jugu- 
lar vein in cafes of quinfey. “ Methode pour bien feigner 
Jes accidens qui arrive pour etre mal fait,’”? 8vo. 1628. Hal- 
ler Bib. Med. Eloy. 

BONNAT, in Geography, atown of France, and chief 
place of a canton, in the department of the Creufe, and 
diftri&t of Gueret ; the place contains 2032, and the can- 
ton 10,804 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 2574 
kiliometres, and 12 communes. 

BONNAUD, in Biography, publifhed, in 1770, “ De- 
gradation de l’efpece humaine par ufage des corps de ba- 
leine,’? r2mo. Paris. In this very fenfible and Ingenious 
little work, the author forcibly reprefents the various evils 
confequent on ufing ftays itiffened with whale-bone ; thefe 
are indigeftion, and other diforders of the ftomach, ruptures, 
and difficult refpiration, often terminating in confumptions ; 
befides, they not unfrequently occafion deformity of the 
body, which they are fuppofed by their admirers to contri- 
bute in preventing. Haller Bib. Med. 

BONNAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Doubs, and chief place af a canton, in the 
ditriét of Befancgon, 2 leagues N. of Befancon. 

BONNE, a town of Savoy, in the Lower Faucigny, 
10 miles IE. S. E. of Geneva. _N. lat. 46° 11/.. E. long. 
oa is 

Bonne, a bay on the weft coaft of Newfoundland. 
N. lat. 49° 35’. W. long. 53°.—Alfo, a bay on the coaft 
of Spain in the Mediterranean, nearly eait from Malaga. 
N. lat. 36° 42! W. long. 2° 40/. 

BONNEBOSQ, a town of France, in the department 
of the Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t 
of Pont ’Eveque, 2 leagues S.W. of Pont ’Eveque. 

BONNEFONS, Jeoun, or BonnEronivus, in Biography, 
was born, in 1554, at Clermont in Auvergne, became an ad- 
vocate in Paris, and, in 1584, lieutenant-general at Bar- 
fur-Seine, and died in 1614. He was dittinguifhed as a 
Latin poet, and particularly by that kind of poetry, which 
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is the thort yverfe of Catullus, abounding with diminutivea 
and tender expreffions. , OF this kird is the piece entitled 
« Pancharis,”? which is reckoned the mo't elegant performs 
ance of any modern writer. It feens to have been the aim 
of Bonnefouius to imitate Joannes Secundus, the celebrated 
author of ‘the Bafia; and his refemblance, with regard to 
foftnefs and fweetnefs, has approached the extreme of lafci- 
vioufnefs and effeminacy. His poems in heroic verfe have 
alfo been efteemed. ‘The Pancharis was publifhed at Paris 
in 3588, and tranflated into French by La Bergerie; and all 
the poems of Bonnefonius are printed after thofe of Beza, 
in Barbou’s edition of the latter, Paris, 1757. Phere are 
London editions in 1720 and 1727. A fon of Bonnefosius 
diftinguifhed himfelf by Latin poetry, chiefly written on 
public charaéters and events. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 
BONNER, Epmunp, an Englifh prelate of deteftable 
memory as a perfecutor of Proteftants, was born, as it is’ 
generally believed, of poor parents at Hanley, in Worcefter- 
fhire ; but fome have affirmed that he was the natural fon of 
George Savage, rector of Davenham, in Chefhire. About’ 
the year 1512, he was admitted a itudent of Broadgate hall 
(now Pembroke college) in the umiverfity of Oxford, fa- 
mousat that time for the education of civilians#nd canonilfts. 
In 1519, he took his degrees of bachelor of the canon, and 
bachelor of the civil law; and about the fame time entered 
into holy orders... In 1525, he was created doctor of the 
canon law. More diltinguifhed by his talents for bufinefs 
than for his learning, he was appointed commiffary of the 
facultizs by cardinal Wolfey, who conferred upon him a 
plurality of ecclefiaftical benefices. After the cardinal’s 
death, he contrived to infinuate himfelf into the favour of 
king Henry VIII., and became a zealous promoter of the 
reformation, as well as an advocate for the king’s divorce 
from queen Catharine, and a ftrenuous fupporter of the 
meafures that were adopted for abolifhing the pope’s fupre- 
macy in this kingdom. He was alfo patronized by Crom. 
well, fecretary of ttate, and employed as ambaflador at feveral _ 
courts. In 1532, he was deputed on an embafly to Rome, 
to excufe the king’s appearance to a citation at that court ; 
and in 1533, he was fent to pope Clement VII. then at 
Marfeilles, to deliver the king’s appeal from the pope to the 
next general council againft his excommunication ; and on 
this occafion he expofed himfelf. by his boldnefs and inde- 
cent warmth to perfonal danger. He was likewife em- 
ployed ia other embaffies to the kings of Denmark and 
France, and to the emperor of Germany. Being recalled 
from France in 1538, on account of the boldnefs with which 
he remonitrated againtt the protection afforded to an Englith 
traitor, he was nominated to the bifhopric of Hereford, and, 
before his confecration, tranflated to the fee of London 
in 1539. At the time of the king’s death in 1547, he was 
ambaffador at the court of Charles V. ‘Till this. time 
he appears to have concurred in promoting the reformation ; 
and by the fubferviency of his principles to his intereft, as 
well as by his capacity for public bufinefs, he fecured the 
favour and confidence of histyrannical mafter. But from his 
fubfequent condué it is evident that he was fecretly attached 
to the Romifh religion; for foon after the acceffion of Edward 
VI., he ferupled to take the oath that was required for re- 
nouncing the pope’s authority, and he proteited againft the 
king’s injunctions and homilies, which, however, he had never 
read. But being committed to prifon for difobedience, he af- 
terwards recanted, and was releafed. Whilft he outwardl 
profeffed zeal for the reformation, he privately ufed all the 
means in his power for obftraéting its progrefs and eftablifh- 
ment. His conduét warranted the fufpicions that were en- 
tertained of his fincerity ; and in order to bring it toa — 
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he was ordered by the privy council to preach at St. Paul’s 
crofs on certain articles, conne&ted with the principles of 
the reformation, .and given to him in writing. But he per- 
formed this fervice in a manner fo unfatisfactory, that, upon 
the complaints of Hooper and Latimer, commiffioners were 
appointed to proceed fummarily againit him ; the refult of 
which was, that he was committed to prifon, and deprived 
of his bifhopric. Thefe proceedings, allowed even by his 
enemies to be arbitraryand fevere, roufed his refentment ; 
nor was he long obliged to wait foran opportunity of_ample 
réaliation. Upon the acceflion of Mary to the throne, he 
was reftored to his bifhopric, by a commiffion dated agate 
#5533 and in the convocation of the following year, he was 
appointed prefident in the room ot Cranmer, who was com- 
mitted to the tower. In this year he vifited his diocefe, 
and induftrioufly rooted up all the feeds of the reformation. 
in the four fucceeding years he was an ative and favage per- 
fecutor ; and he is faid to have committed to the flames 
200 perfons, who avowed their firm adherence to the pre- 
teftant religion, and who refufed to embrace the grofs errors 
of popery, befides imprifoning and torturing many more. 
Bonner’s difpalition was in the higheit degree cruel and 
ferocious ; and religious bigotry, grafted on a temper natu- 
rally favage, rendered hima fit intrument to be employed by 
the artful Gardiner in the condemnation and execution of 
heretics. But though his nature did not feem to recoil at 
this favage employment, he dreaded the increafed odium 
that attended it, and refufed any lounger to be the execu- 
tioner of the laws. However, in 1556, he concurred in the 
degradation of Cranmer, and enjoyed the malignant pleafure 
of triumphing over him with his ufual infolence. dn the 
following year his name was inferted ina kind of iaquifitorial 
commiffion for iearching after, and punifhing all heretics, as 
ali perfons who were of the proteitant religion were then 
denominated. Upon theacceflion of Elizabeth, he had the 
effrontery to accompany the other bithops in their progrefs 
for meeting her at Highgate 3 but the looked upon him 
with feelings of juft indignation aud horror, asa man _pol- 
juted with blood. He remained for fome mouths un- 
molefted; but in May 1559, he was {ummoned_ before the 
privy council; and refuting to take the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy that were tendered to him, he was deprived 
of his bifhopric, and committed to prifon. In this ftate of 
confinement he remained for fome years, bearing his reverfe 
of condition with a degree of cheerfulnefs which might have 
become a better man, and occafionally warding off, by keen 
and humourousrepartees, the popular infults that were offered 
him. He died in prifon, September 5, 15693 and was 
buried at midnight in St. George’s church-yard, Southwark, 
left any indignities fhould be offered to his remains by the 
incenfed populace. Bonner was fingularly favage in his 
natural temper, bluftering and prophane in his converfation 
and manners, furious and violent in his condu@, grofs and 
corpulent in his perfon, and in every refpect fitted for 
the part he acted, as an unrelenting and brutal perfecutor. 
Hewas generaily regarded asdettitute of any fixed principles; 
and he has been charged even with Atheifm. As acanonift 
and politician he was allowed to excel ; but his knowledge 
of divinity was very imperfect, and he had no reputation for 
fearning. However, feveral pieces, theological, controver= 
fial, and paftoral, ‘were publifhed under his name. By his 
intereft with queen Mary, he obtained feveral advantages for 
the fee of London, which his fucceffors have enjoyed. Biog. 
Ent. 


BONNET, Cuagces, an eminent natural philofopher, 
was born at Geneva in 1720, and educated under a domettic 
tutor, whom his father provided for him, as afferding fupe- 
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rior advantages to thofe which he enjoyed in any of the public 
{chools. At the early age of 16, he difeovered that pecu- 
liar inclination of his mind, which led him to thofe {tudies 
that laid the foundation of his future fame and excellence. 
From the perufal of the Speétacle de la Nature, he was in- 
duced to direé his particular attention to the ftru@ture and 
manners of the ant-lion, and added many curious obferva- 
tions relating to it, to the fa@s that had been previoufly 
colle&ed by Meff. Poupart and Reaumur; and he was fur- 
ther led by the Memoirs on Jnfeéts, publifhed by the latter, 
to repeat many ot his experiments, and to difcover new 
facts, which indicated ia a youth of 18a degree of faga- 
city and refearch that furprifed and gratified this eminent 
naturalift, by whom he was encouraged to proceed. The 
interefting obfervations which he made on different {pecies 
of caterpillars, and other infeéts, in the years 1738'and 1739, 
were communicated by him to Reaumur. His father had 
deitined him to the profeffion of the law; but the ftudy 
of natural hiftory wis his chofen and favourite employment. 
Having, in 1740, decided a queftion that had been left un- 
fettled by Reaumur, refpe@ting the multiplication of ‘tree- 
lice, or aphides, without aCtual conjunétion, he communi- 
cated a paper on this fubje& to the Academy of Séiences 
at Paris, and in confequence of it, had the honour of be- 
coming a corref{pendent of that illuftrious body. His eye- 
fight was irreparably injured by the minutenefs of his re- 
fearches on the generation of thefe animals. In 1741, he 
found that many fpecies of worms poflefs, in a degree, the 
reproductive power of the polype; and in 1742, he dif- 
covered that the refpiration of caterpillars and butter- 
flies, was efleGed by means of their pores called “ Sgigmata.’’ 
The tenia, or tape-worm, was alfo a fubjeét of his fuccefs- 
fulinveitigation. In 1743, he was advanced to the rank of 
doctor of laws, and on this occafion he totally abandoned 
the profeffion of the law. A paper on infe&ts, which was 
this year communicated to the Royal Society of London, ob- 
tained for him the honour of being eleGted a member. His ob- 
fervations on aphides and worms, under the title of “ Infecto- 
logy,” were publifhed in 1744; and this work was intro- 
duced with a preface, in which he gave a brief {ketch of his 
ideas concerning the developement of germs, and the feale 
of organized beings. This work was very favourably received 
by the public ; but fuch had been the nature of his re- 
fearches and the affiduity of his application, that his eyes 
and his health failed him; and he was reduced to the dif- 
treffing neceffity of laying afide his microfcope, and of 
defitting from reading and writing. This felf-denial, pecu- 
larly afllictive to his ardent mind, he bore, however, with phi- 
lofophical refignation ; and by a total intermiffion of his 
itudies he had the fatisfaGion of regaining a confiderable 
degree of health and eafe, though he was never able to em- 
ploy his eyes as he had been accuftomed to do. In 1746, 
he commenced a courfe of experiments on the vegetation of 
plants in mofs and other fingular fubftances; and in the 
following year he examined with minute attention the leaves 
of plants, with a view of afcertaining the appropriate aétion 
of their upper and under furfaces. He alfo employed 
coloured injections for the purpofe of determini ig whether 
the fap afcends by the bark or wood ; and he made various 
obfervations on vegetable monfters, aid other civcumftances 
of vegetation, which were communicated to the public in 
one oF the moft curious and original of his works, entitled, 
“¢ Inquiries into the ufe of the leaves of plants,” firft pub- 
lithed at Leyden, in 1754, 4to.; to which fupplements 
have been added as late as the year 177g. 

Bonnet, probably conftrained to rémit his attention to ex- 
periments by the circumftances already mentioned, directed 
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his {peculative refearches to the faculties of the human mind; 
and having colle@ed a mafs of materials on this fubject, he 
publithed a kind of abridgment of them, under the title of 
an “ Effay oa Phyfiology,” in 1755, at London. This 
work, which appeared without his name, and which he did 
not acknowledge for 39 years, contains a concife ftatement 
of the fundamental principles of his philofophy. «“ It 
traces the origin and progrefs of the human mind, from the 
fir germ of life, to the developement of all its faculties, 
the mutual dependence of which it points out, as deduced 
from actual obferyation. It enters into the difficult fub- 
jet of human liberty, and endeavours to reconcile it with 
the divine prefcieuce, and with the philofophical principle, 
that every effect mult have an adequate caule, From the 
eflential properties of the activity of the foul, and the effects 
of habit upon it, the whole art of education and govern- 
ment is deduced; and a fyftem of the former is laid down, 
riaterially different from the ufually eltabhthed methods.’? 
Our author’s metaphytical ideas were evidently founded on 
the principles of Malebranche and Leibnitz ; but as he had 
freely difcuffed fome points of a deticate nature, and which 
were likely to involve him ia perfonal controverly, he chefe 
to conceal his. name. His next work, the fruit of five 
years’ labour, was an “Analytical Effay on the faculties of 
the Soul,’’ firft printed at Copenhagen im 1760, 4to. at the 
expence of the king of Denmark. In this work he aflumes 
the hypathefis of a flatue organized like the human body, 
which he animates by degree:, and fhews how its ideas 
vould arife from impreffions on the organs of fenfe. AL 
though this performance was well received by Yome phi- 
lofophers, it foon fubjected the author to the charge of 
materialifm and fatalifm ; but to this charge he made no 
reply. Accuftomed to retirement, to which mode of life 
he was obliged to recur, oa account of his. deafnefs and 
other bodily infirmities, he fought the comforts of a dometlic 
life; and in 1759, he married a lady of refpectable family, 
the aunt of the celebrated Sauffure, with whom he pafled 
37 years of connubial felicity. In the profecution of his 
phytical fytem, Bonnet publifhed at Amfterdam in 1762, 
his **Confiderations on organized bodies,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. ‘The 
principal objeéts of this work were, to detaid, in anabridged 
form, all the mott interefting and well afcertained facts, ref- 
pecting the origin, developement, and reproduction of orga- 
nized bodies; to refute the different fyftems founded upon 
“‘ epigenelis ;”” and to explain and defend the fyftem of 
germs. His ‘ Contemplation of Nature,’? which ap- 
peared in 1764, Amft. 2 vols. 8vo., was a popular work, 
difplaying the principal faéts relating to the diflerent orders 
of created beings, in an inftructive and entertaining manner, 
and recommended by the charms of an eloquent ftyle, with 
a conftant reference to final caufes, and the proofs of 
wifdom' and benevolence in the creator. This was tranflated 
into feveral European languages, and enriched with notes by 
the author himfelf, and allo by others, in a new edition. His 
concluding work was his ‘ Palingénéfie Philofophique,”” 
priuted at Geneva in 1769, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘This treats on the 
pait and future Itate of living beings, and fupports the idea 
of the revival of all animals, and the perfecting of their facul- 
ties ina future ftate. To this work he annexed‘ An inquiry 
anto the evidences of the Chriftian revelation, and the 
doStrines of Chriftianity, which, with a piece “¢ On the 
exiftence of God,’”’ was publifhed feparately at Geneva in 
1970. 

Towards the year 1773 he refumed his attention to na- 
tural hiftory, and publifhed, in Rozier’s journal, a memoir 
‘on the method of preferying infe&ts and fifh in cabinets. In 
the following year he fent to the fame journal a memoir on 


the loves of plants, originatinz’in the difeovery of a kind of 
cleft or mouth in the pilil eta lily. Other memoirs con- 
tained adetail of his experiments on the reproduétion of the 
heads of fnails, and of the limbs and organg of the water 
falamander. He alfo made obfervations onthe pipa or Su- 
rinam toad,, on bees, on the blue colour acquired by muth- 
rooms from expofure to the air, andon various other fub- 
jects in natural hiltory. His reputation intreduced him as 
an affuciate into molt of the literary focieties of Europe; and. 
in 1783 he was elected into the felect number of foreign al- 
fociates of the academy of fciences in Paris. His corref- 
pondence was extenfive, and his attention to public duties 
exemplary. In the great council of the republic-into which 
he entered in 1752, and in which he had a feat till 1768, he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his manly eloquence in the fupport 
of wife and moderate meafures, and his.conftant zeal in the 
canfe of morals and religion, with which, in his opinion, the 
profperity of the ftate was effentially conneGed.. The lath 
25 years of his life were [pent altogether in, the country, 
where he enjoyed, with a competence, the intercourfe o& 
cholen frien s.. Some part of his time was employed in the 
education of youth, for whigh office he was admirably quali- 
fied. The revifal of his works oceupied near eight years of 
his life, and required a degree of application which was injuri- 
ous to his health. Fhis collection appeared at Neuchatel, in: 
9 vols. 4to. or 15 vols. 8yo. and contains, befides the works 
already mentioned, feveral {maller piecesin natural hitery and 
metaphyfics. They are all written in French, Towards: 
the year 1788 he manifefted alarming fymptoms-of a dropfy- 
inthe breatk 5 and thefe became more aggravated in procels. 
of time, and occafioned a variety of {ufferings which he en-- 
dured with patience and feremty, till at length he was re-- 
leafed by death, May 205.1793, at the age of 73 years. 
Public honours were rendered to his remains by his fellow 
citizens : and his funeral eulogy was pronounced by his illuf-. 
trious friend and kinfman, M. de Sauffure. Mem, pours 
fervir a P Hilt. de la Vie et des ouvrages de M. Charles Bon-- 
net; Berne 1794. Gen. Biog. 
Bonnet, Jacques, publithed, in 1726, at Amfterdam,. 
«¢ Hiftoire dela mufic,”’ the hiftory of mutfic and of its effects: 
from its origin to the prefent time, explaining, in what 
its beauty confifts, 4 vols. rzmo. ‘This hiftory was at firlt. 
undertaken by the abbé Bourdelot, uncle to the editor of, 
this work, and diftinguifhed by his erudition. Bonnet. 
Bourdelot, brother of Bonnet,. the firft phyfician to the. 
duchefs of Burgundy, continued it after the death of his. 
uncle, and at length arranged and digefted the materials 
which he found among the MS. papers of his uncle and. his. 
brother. Indeed the firft volume only was written by Bon- 
net; the three laft were compiled in a patriotic fury by Fren-. 
cufe, a phyfician, in 17053 who died in 1707, inthe flower: 
of his age, having only arrived at his 33d year. He feems to- 
have been wholly ftimulated to this undertaking by the abbé. 
Raguenet’s parallel between the mufic of the Italians and the 
French; which, though written with the utmoft cireum{pection 
and civility to Franee, M. Frencufe thoughttoo favourable to 
Italy ; and inftead of a continuation of the hiftory of mutfic,, 
has given us nothing but a violent philippic againft the abbé 
Raguenet, for daring to draw a parallel between the mufic 
of France and Italy, and a cenfure of all the moft illuftriouss 
Italians of the 17th century, fuch as Cariffimi, Luigi Rofii,. 
Scarlatti, and Corelli ; and fetting up Lulli againft them all,. 
has formed his refutation of the abbé into three dialogues ; 
in which two of the interlocutors are champions for Lulli, 
and only one, and: that a lady, neither a deep logician, nor 
a powerful advoeate for the Italians, isthe heroine that un- 
dertakes their defence. But the poor Italians have no quar- 
ter 
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%er given them} not only their mufic and finging, bet even 
their language is cenfured for its elifions, its metaphors, its 
‘fimilies, conilru€tion, and inverted phrafes. 

The execution of the Italians he compares to the dexterity 
of the foldier who was brought to Alexancez, to exhibit a 
“trick which “he had acquired by infinite pains and practice, 
of chucking a pea into a diftant hole which juit fitted it. 
When all the reward which the great conqueror heltowed 
upon the foldier for his ufelefs application of time was, to 
order him a peck of peas, 

Indeed all the praife that is dne to Bonnet for the firft 
part of whet he calls ‘a hiftory of mufic, is, the having col- 
‘le&ted materials towards a hiftory of the art; but he was 
“no muiician, and equally unable to explain the theory of the 

“ancients as the practice of the moderns; fo that his work 
3s totally'devoid of tafte, order, and ufeful information. 

Bonnet, or Bonet, THeoptriy'’s, an eminent and re- 
fpectable pra&ifing phyfician, and voluminous writer in me- 
cdicine, of. Geneva, where he was born, March 5th, 1620. 
Following in the fteps of his father and grandfather, he 
early attached himfelf tothe practice of phyfic. After vifit- 
ing ieveral foreign academies, he was admitted doétor ia 

- tnedicine at Bologna, in 1643, and was foon after made 
phyfician to the duke de Longueville. Though he foon at- 
tained to high credit in his profeffion,.and had a large fhare 
of practice, he dedicated a coutiderable portion of his time 
to reading, and to diffeGting fuch fubjects as the hofpital 
<Aforded him, with a View of difcovering the feats of the 
difeafes, under which the patient had laboured ; minting 
every deviation he obferved from the natural ftructure of the 
~ifeera, or other parts of the body, and thus opening anew 
toad for improving the feience he cultivated. He alfo ap- 
pears to have made extracts of every thing he deemed wor- 
thy of notice, from the various works he read. His hear- 
ing from fome accident becoming defective, he withdrew 
Yrom practice, and empleyed the lait ten or twelve years of 
dis life in arranging the materials he had collected. The firlt 
fruit of his labour, which he gave to the public, in 1668, 
«vas “Pharos medicorum,”’ 2 vols. r2mo, ‘This was printed 
again, much improved and enlarged, in 1679, in 4to. under 
the title of “ LLabyrinthi medici, extricati,’? &c. compiled 
principally from Bellonius and Septalius. In 1675, “ Pro- 
uromus anatomiz prattice, live deabditis morborum caufis,”” 
fol.; the precurfor of his principal work, “ Sepulchretum, 
Jeu anztome prattica, ex cadaveribus morbo denatis pro- 
yonens hiltorias et obfervationes,’? &c. 2 vols. fol. Genev. 
1679, which far exceeded the expectation raifed by the 
prodromus. It was enlarged by nearly a third part, and 

-republifhed by Manget, 2 vols. fol. 170, and was afterwards 
taken hy Morgagni, as the bafis of his work, “ De fedibus, 
et caufis morborum,” by which the fepulchretum is ina 
great meéafare fuperfeded. The author begins with obferva- 
sions on the appearances of the brain and other parts of the 
head; then of the contents of the thorax, abdomen, and 
pelvis ; and laflly, of the extremities; forming an immenfe 
hody of diflections, *vhich he has illuftrated by many perti- 
nent and ingenious obiervations. “* Cours de medicine, et 
‘de Ja chirurgie,” 2 vols. 4to. 1679. An epitome of the art 
of furgery, with fome fections relating to the practice of me- 
‘dicine, fele€ted from the moft accredited authors of the age. 
«« Medicina feptentrionalis, colle¢titia,”’ 2 vols. fol. 1684. 
‘fhewing how largely the practitioners of the northern parts 
‘of Europe, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and 
England, have contributed'to the improvement of anatomy, 
furgery, and medicine, by extraéts and accounts of the 
works of the principal writers of thofe countries. ‘ Mer- 
“curius cormpilatitius, feu index medico-practicus, deciienes, 


cautiones, obfervationes in fingtilis affeGibus, &c. oftendeas 
tutam  medendi viam,”” fol. 1682. A moft ufeful work, 
fewing under the name of every difeafe or affe@tion where 
cafes or obfervations may be found, and what authors have 
written upor them. ‘Such an index continued to the pre- 
ient time, though very voluminous, would be highly ufeful. 
Bonet alfo publifhed « Epitome eperum Sennerti,”’ fol, 
1685, and «J. D. Turqueti de Mayerne, de Arthritide,”’ 
1671, 12moa. and * Rohaulti traGtatus phyficus, e Gallico 
in Latinam verfus,” 1675, 8vo. He died of a dropfy, 
March 3, 1689. Hall. Bib. Med. 

Bonnet, ina general fenfe. See Car, Hat, Mitre, 
&e. : 7 

Bonnet, in Fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without a 
ditch, having a parapet three feet high ; anciently placed 
before the points of the faliant angles of the glacis ; bein 
palifadoed round; of late alfo ufed before the angles of bat. 
tions, and the points of ravelins, and fauffebrayes. Sce 
Plate Fortif. I 

The bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more 
rods long: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to 
thirty-fix feet thick, and from nine to twelve feet high; at 
is environed with a double row of palifadoes ten or twelve 
paces diftant from each other; hath a parapet three feet 
high, and is like a little advanced corps du guard. 

BONNET @ prétre, or pric/l’s cap, 1s an outwork, having? 
at the head three faliant angles, and two inwards. 

It differs from the dontle tenaiffe only in this, that it’ fides, 
inftead of being parallel, grow narrower, or clofer at the 
gorge, and open wider at the front; cn which account it is 
zlfo denominated gaeue d’aronde, or {wallow’s tail. 

Bonnet, in Geography, a river of the county of Leitrim, 
in Ireland, which paffes within four miles of Lough Clean, 
from which the Shannon iffues, and carries boats into Lough 
Gilly, and thence into Sligo bay. Dr. Beaufort obferves, 
that the day may come, when the fpirit of enterprife and 
commerce will open itfelf a paffage by this channel alfo. 
Beaufort. 

Bonner, Si. a town of France, in the department of the 
Higher Alps, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of 
Gap, 25 leagues N. of Gap. The place contains 1508, 
and the canton 10,284 inhabitants ; the territory compre- 
hends 245 kiliometres, and 20 communes, 

Bonner Je Chateau, St. atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Loire, and chief place of a canton, inthe dif- 
tei€t of Montbrifon, 4 leagues S. of Montbrifon. "The 
town contains 1506, and the canton 12,945 inhabitants. 
The extent of the territory includes 192! kiliometres, and 
1O communes. 

Bonner. le Caftel, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Puy de Dome; 5 leagues N. E. of Brioude. 

Boxset de Bruyeres, St. atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone and Loire, and chi¢f place of acanton, 
in the diftrict of Villefranche, Gleagues N. of Villefranche. 

Bonner de Chavagne, St. a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ifere, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of St. Marcellin, rbleague S. W. of St. Marcellin. 

Bonnet de Joux, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Charolles, 24 leagues N.E. of Charolles. 
The town contains 1321, and the canton 6140 inhabitants ; 
the territory comprehends 160 kiliometres, and 7 com- 
munes. 

Bonnet, in Heraldry, a cap of velvet ween within a 
coronet. 

Donner pepper, in Botany. See Capsicum ANNUUM. 

Bonnet, in Sea-Language, an additional part of a fail, 
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Yaced at the bottom or foot of the fore-fail, try-fail, and orm 
main-failsy of fome veffels with one matt, in moderate windse 
It is made like the foot of the fail for which it 1s intended, 
and has latehings in the upper part, to correfpond with and 
fall through holes in the foot of the fail, by which it is 
faftened. 

The words in reference to it are, /ece on the bonnet, that 
js, faften it to the courle ; bake off the bonnet, thatis, tale 
it off the courfe. 

Bonnet chinois, in Conchology, is the common or trivial 
name applied by French colleétors to the Parzerra Cut- 
NENSIS, in the fame manner as we fhould call it in Englifh 
the Chinefe bonnet, or limpet fhell; thus alfo the French 
Bonnet de Palogne, for the Linnzan Buccinum tefticulus, &c. 

Bonner chinois, in Zoology, the French name of Srmra 
Sinica, Gmel. or Chinefe ape of Pennant’s fynopfis, a 
fpecies that inhabits the country of Bengal. See Sinica. 
Obf{ The fame animal is called Guenon couronée, by late 
French writers. 

BONNETABLE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Sarthe, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri@ of Mamers. The place contains 4557, and 
the canton 11051 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 
105 kiliometres, and 10 communes. , 

BONNETELLA, in Entomology, an European fpecies 
of Tinea, defcribed by Linneus, in Fx. Suec. Fabricius 
and others. The wings are white, with two little filvery 
lines, the pofterior one of which is waved. 

BONNETIA, in Botany, (in honour of Charles Bonnet 
of Geneva,) Schreb. 915. Willden 1050. Mahuria AAub- 
let 222. Juff. 434. Encyc. method. Clafs and order, 
Polyandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. uncertain. Jufl. Gea. 
Char. Cai. of one leaf deeply divided into five ovate, acute, 
concave fegments, two larger than the others. Cor. petals 
five, ovate, fomewhat obtufe, concave, longer than the ca- 
lyx, the three fuperior {maller, upright; two lower larger, 
inclined, at a diftance from each other. Svam. filaments 
very numerous, inferted into the receptacle, fhorter than the 
coroll, dilated at the top. Anthers yellow, oblong, tetra- 
gonal. Pi/. germ fuperior{mall, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma hollow, three-lobed. Pericarp. capfule dry, mem- 
branous, oblong, three-celled, three-valved, valves fharp 
pointed. Seeds many, {mall, black, oblong, involved ina 
coloured membrane, affixed to the three-fided receptacle. 

Eff. Char. Ca/. five-parted, two parts larger. Cor. five- 
petalled, three fmaller upright, two larger inclining. Cap/- 
oblong, three-celled, three-valved, many-feeded. 

Species. B. pataliek. Lamark. Illuft. tab. 464. A tree 
fifteen feet high, feven oreight inches in diameter; branches 
upright, chiefly towards the top of the trunk ; leaves al- 
ternate, peticled, ovate, entire, fmooth ; petioles channelled, 
with two {mall ftipules at their bafe; flowers purple, 
fpiked, one, two, or three together, furnifhed with three 
fcaly bragtes, one larger at the Bafe of the peduncle, the 
two others lateral. A native of Cayenne and Guiana. 

BONNEVAL, Craupt-ALexanpeErR, Count of, in 
Biography, a defcendant of an ancient family of Limoufin, 
was born in 1672, and having entered betimes into the army, 
ferved with diftinGtion in Italy under Catinat and Vendome. 
Abandoning his country in 1706, and entering into the 
fervice of the emperor, a fentence was procured againit him 
by the minifter Chamillart, which fubjected him to decapi- 
tation. Notwithftanding this profcription, he ventured to 
Paris, and publicly married a lady of the family of Biron. 
In 1716he ferved againft the Turks under prince Eugene, 
and was a major at the battle of Peter-Waradin, where he 
behaved with fingular valour; but in 1720 he hada dif« 
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pute with prince Eugene, and challenged him, for which 
offence he was deprived of hisemployment, and condemned 
to a year’s imprifonment, Upon regaining his liberty he me~ 
ditated revenge, went over into Turkey, became a mufful- 
man, and was created a bafhaw of three tails, general of 
artillery, and at laft matter of the ordnance. In this fitua~ 
tion he introduced European improvements. among the 
Turks, and lived much efteemed to the age of 75 years. He 
left a fon, who fucceeded him in the office. Hewas a man 
of quick parts, courage, and ability; but fingular in his 
condud, quarrelfome in his difpotition, and addicted to fatire. 
Upen changing his religion, he faid, ** It was only changing 
his night-cap for a turban.”? With all his eccentricities 
he preferved acalm temper; and faid, ‘ In all my perfecu- 
tions I never loft my appetite or good humour. Happy 
thofe who have philofophy in their blood!”? His ‘True 
Memoirs,”? and his «* New Romantic Memoirs,” were pub- 
lifhed in London, in 1755. Nouv. Diét. Hitt. 

Bonnevat, in Geography, a town of France, in the de= 
partment of the Eure and Loire, and chief place of a can 
ton, in the diftri@t of Chateaudun, feated on the Loire. 
The place contains 1551, and the canton 10,638 inhabitants; 
the territory comprehends 3374 kilometres, and 27 com- 
munes. 

BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, the chief place of 
a diilri& in the department of Leman, aad before the French 
revolution, the capital of Faucigny, feated on the banks of 
the Arve, at the bottom of a chain of rocks, which from 
this place diminifh into hills. The adjacent country is a 
rich plain, producing plenty of wine and corn, but neither 
populous nor well cultivated. The place contains ggo, and 
the canton 9286 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 
165 kiliometres, and 15 communes. N. lat. 46° 11! E- 
long. 6° 15'. 

Bonnevitve-des-Bouchsux. See Boucuoux. 

BONNIE'RES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& 
of Mantes; the place contains 769, and the canton 11,984 
inhabitants; the territory coinprehends 207; kiliometres and 
27 communes. F 

BONNY, atown of France, in the department of the 
Loiret, and chief place of a canton in the diftri€t of Gien ; 
containing about 1300 inhabitants; 3 leagues S.S.E. of 
Gien. 

Bonny, a river of North Africa, which forms the 
zftuary of New Calabar, in the kingdom of Benin, difcharg- 
N. lat. 4°40’. E. long. 
6° 30!. 

Bonny, in Mineralogy, aname given by our miners to a 
bed of ore found in many places in hills, not forming a vein, 
nor communicating with any other vein, nor terminating in 
ftrings, asthe true veins do; it is a bed of ore of five or fix 
fathoms deep, and two, or fomewhat lefs than that, in thick- 
neis, in the larger fort; but there are fmaller, to thofe of a 
foot long. They have their trains of fhoaddtones from 
them, and often deceive the miners from the expetation of 
arich lead vein. They differ from the fquatts only in bein 
round beds of ore, whereas thofe are flat. Phil. Trank 
N° 69. p. 2098. 

BONO et malo, Writ, de, in Law, a {pecial writ of gaol- 
delivery was anciently ufed for each particular prifoner under 
this title: but thefe being found inconvenient and oppref- 
five, a general commiffion for all the prifoners has long been 
eftablifhed in their ftead. 2 Inft. 43. 

BONONCINI, Gio. Marta, in Biography, Modanefe 
Accademico Filarmonico di Bologna, and father of the cele- 
brated John and Anthony Bononcini, publifhed in 1673, a 
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Work entitled © I] Mufico Pra@tico,’? or the Praétical Mu- 
fician, dedicated to the emperor Leopold, in thin quarto. 
This treatife contains many ufeful precepts and examples of 
compoiition; but is neither fo accurate as to be implicitly 
followed, nor fo ample as to fupply all the wants of a mufical 
ftudent of the prefent times. Page 18, he {peaks of a canon, 
in his opera terza, for fifteen hundred and ninety-two voices, 
or fix hundred and forty-eight choirs; which, on account 
of the difficulty of finding fuch a number of fingers, aflembled 
together, he has reduced to twenty-two. In the hiftorical 
part of this tra€t, his knowledge is not very profound, or 
reading extenfive ; and the aieliirs he cites, in fupport of 
his information, give itno additional weight. The examples 
he has given of the ufe of the fecond, page 64, are, in many 
inttances, erroneous, and fuch as can be found in the works 
of no good contrapuntift of the laft century. The fe- 
cond is not only confounded with the ninth by this author, 
page 64, but improperly prepared and refolved. 
on 
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This difcord of the fecond feems to require one of the parts 
to remain ftationary, till the fufpended harmony is completed; 
but Bononeini often puts both parts in motion. In his ex- 
ample of counterpoint upon a plain fong, page 76, there are 
other difallowances. N 


Much explanation and inftru¢tion are given for the eccle- 
fiaftical modes, but none of the keys, ufed in fecular muficy 
are defined or afcertained. 

Bononeini, Joun, the celebrated opera compofer and 
rival of Handel, was the fon of Gio. Maria Bononcini, of Bo- 
logna, the fubje& of the preceding article. He firft arrived in 
England in 1720, on the eflablifnment of our famous 
“« Corporation of the Royal Academy of Mufic,”? under 
the aufpices of king George I. and the principal nobility and 
gentry in the kingdom; for the fupport of which 50,000. 
were fub{cribed. We have now before us the original deed 
and covenant, with the feal and fign manual of all the fub- 
{cribers, who became academicians,and bound themfelves and 
their refpective executors, adminiftrators and affigns, to pay 
allfuch refpeétive fum or fums as fhall from time to time be 
demanded out of their fub{cription, &c. The king fub- 
fcribed 1ocol. and the reft, to the number of 73, in this 
original lift, zool. each. 

It is a curious record to be in poffeffion of the autography 
of fuch a number of the heads of our moft ancient and il- 
luitcious fumilics thus preferved. It is not, indeed, equally 


important or honourable with the lift of the barons who 
figned the Magna Charta ; but it is fuch a memorial of our 
pro{perity, good-humour, patronage of a polite art, and 
happinefs, that we would give a fac-iimile of each fignature 
on a copper-plate, if we had room. 

In order to render this academy as completeas poffible, it 
was determined by the directors not only to engage a lyric 
poet in their fervice, but the belt vocal performers that could 
be found in the feveral parts of Europe where there was a 
muiical theatre, and the three mo{t eminent compofers then 
living who could be prevailed upon to vifit this country. 
For this purpofe Bononcini was invited from Rome, as he 
tells us himfelf, in the dedication of his Cantatas and Duets 
to George I. (Qui mi trovo, chiamata da Roma per fervigio 
della real Accademia di Mufica). Attilio Ariofti, from 
Berlin, was likewife engaged asa compoter on this occafion; 
and Handel, who refided at this time with the duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, was not only included in the trium- 
virate, but commiffioned to engage the fingers. 

During the firit year of this eltablifhment, thefe three com- 
pofers furnifhed new operas alternately, till January 1721, 
when, for difpatch, an aét of the opera of Muzio Scayola 
was afligned to each of thefe maiters ; the firft a& to Attilio, 
probably from feniority, as he was far from young when he 
came hither; the fecond a& to Bononcini, at that time 
about 50; and the third to Handel, the youngeft of the 
three. 

Ass this divifion of the drama feemed to imply a conten- 
tion and trial of flcill, the public took fides, perhaps lefs from 
feeling than the {pirit of party ; for party whets our appe- 
tites for pleafure as well as politics. Many of the nobility 
and gentry, who had been in Italy, and had witneffed the 
applaufe which Bononcini had received there as a compofer, 
were partial to him here. While others who had vifited 
the court of Hanover before the deceafe of queen Anne, and 
knew the favour in which Handel had ftood with the eleétor, 
as a great performer on the organ and harp!ichord, before 
his compofitions were much known, and afterwards had 
heard his productons performed in London, were unwilling 
to be pleafed with the compofitions of his principal rival, 
Attilio, though a good mutician, feems to have been out of 
the queftion ; neither his fame nor talents being equally 
fplendid with thofe of the other two, by whom, and for 
whom, the conflict continued with as great arage as between 
the houfes of York and ieee year 1727; when 
Bononcini, after the run of the laft and beit opera which he 
had compofed in England, “ Aftyanax,’? quitted the con- 
teft with Handel, and ceafed to write for the ftage. But 
the feuds among the friends of thefe great muficians, which 
Swift’s epigram had rendered fo rilible, did not end here, 
but continued as long as Bononcini remained in this 
country. 

Here, as his biographer, it feems our duty to give his 
real charaéter as acompofer. He was feldom heard on the 
violoncello in this country, though as a performer on that 
inftrument he was extremely admired in Italy ; and his melody 
was, perhaps, more polifhed and vocal, though not fo new as 
that of his powerful Saxon rival. Having been born and nurfed 
in Italy, where finging was fo highly cultivated, he was re- 
ported by all his countrymen to fing in a moft exquifite tafte. 
His recitative too, both in writing and utterance, was uni- 
verfally allowed to be the beft of the time, and in the true 
genius of the Italian language ; but as a correct, powerful, 
and inventive compofer, he was an infant compared with 
Handel, 

Of all the works which this celebrated compofer publifhed 
in England, his book ef ** Cantate e Duetti,’’ dedicated Ne 
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his majetty George I. i 1721, the year after his arrival here, 
feems the bedt. In 3 ae his ‘¢ Divertimenti da Camera, 
tradotti (tranfpofed or accommodated) pel Cembalo, da 
quelli compofiti pel V iolino e Flauto,”” a publithed by 
himfelf, and fold at his lodgings in Suffolk-ftrect. In thete 
we meet with plealing and maiterly paflages, but they are fo 
juferior in foree, contrivance, and invention, to the leffons of 
Handel, that even his admirers, on a comparative view, muit 
have regarded them as frivolous and trivial. The adagios are 
the belt movements in them, and have notes of taite and 
paflages of expreffion, which muit have been then new to 
Englith ears. Bononcini, however, like other compofers of 
his time, is very {paring of his paffages, and indulges idlenefs 
and waat of invention by frequent ro/alias, or repetitions, 
which Handel feems always to avoid more than any compofer 
of this peri iod, except the Searlattis, father and fon. In 
feveral of dhieke Jeflons the fubje& is heard in one part or 
ether throughout a whole movement; as in the minuets 
page 35; the firit bar 1s perpetual, 

His funeral anthem forthe duke of Marlborough was fet 
and performed the fame year, 1722. The fhort fy mphony; 
and whole firlt movement aré grand, and of amelancholy catt. 
The fecond movement has not muchto recommend it. The 
third is more languid, than paffionate or pathetic. The 
fourth is plaintive, but was not new at the time it was written. 
The fifth and lait movement has muiical merit, but none of 
true feeling, or genius; no ‘heart-rending fighs,” or fuch 
exclamations of forrow and affliction as' w anid natur Ily be 
expected from aman of great abilities, who either felt the 
awords or the lofs of his patron. 

Bononeim was a celebrated and voluminous compoler long 
before he arrived in England ; 1.is eighth work, confilting 
of “ Duetti da Camera,’? was dedicated to the emperor 
Leopold, and publifhed at Bologna in 1691. The {even 
operas he compoted during his vefidence in England, make 
but a {mall part of his piace productions. He produced 
two operas at Rome in 16043 after this he went to Vi lesa, 
where he compofed many operas and oratorios for the impe- 
rial court and chapel. In 172c, he was again in high 
reputation as a dramatic compofer at Rome, whence he was 
invited to London by the dire¢tors of the Royal Academy 
of Mufic. In 1732, he publifhed « T welve Sonatas for 
two Violins anda Bafe.”? It was about this time that he 
was accuied of arrogating to himfelf a madrigal compofed by 
Lotti of Venice, and publifhed in that city in 17055 in a 
work entitled ‘*Duetti, Terzetti, e Madrigali a piu Voci,”’ 
dedicated to the emperor Jofeph. The title of the madrigal 
is “* La vita caduea,’? and has for initial line “ In una 
fiepe ombrofa.”’? We are in pp ffeffion of the book in which 
this cempofition was printed, and, upon examination, are 
extremely attonifhed that Bononcini would rifk the great re- 
putation of which he wasalready in poffeffion, fora pr oduétion 
which could increafe it fo little. ‘The counterpoint of this 
madrigal is certainly correct, but it is dry, and all the fub- 
jects ot fugue are fuch as had been ufed by thoufands before 
Lotti was born. There are many madrig als by much older 
matters, sees nl Luca Marenzio, Stradella, and the 
elder Scarlatti, that are learned and pleafing in modulation, 
aud more fanciful and agreeabl ein the traitsof melody that are 
uled as fubjeéts of re a. Indeed, Bonoacini’s plagiarif m 
was as weak as wicked. We ufed to doubt the truth of the 
charge, from an idea ee this reputation was fo well efla- 
blithed, and his geniusdo fertile, that he had rot the leaft ce- 
cafion to have recourfe to fuch ilicit means of extending it. 
The crime of theft is very much aggravated, when the thief is 
not impelled toit by want. Rich men and mifers have, how- 
ever, been often deteGed ia illegal appropriation, Yet upon 


a careful and critical examination of the *vorks of John Bo 
noncini, we think his wealth did not cenfft in rich and deep 
mines of feience, nor were his refourecs in fearned and: elabo- 
rate compohtion, either in the ecclefiattical or madriga | {lyley 
very great. T1is performance on the violoncells, his can- 
tatas, and his operas, had bee admired in every part of 
Europe ; but mot content with partial fame,»he aimed at 
univerfality. In his anthem forthe funeral of the duke of 
Marlborough, he attempted to rival Handel in his grand 
church ftyle ; and finding in how much veneration well 
written madrigals were held at the Academy of Ancient ‘ 
Muficin London, where Handel at this time was regarded as 
a modern, and an innovator, he was tempted to rif the re- 
putation he had fairly acquired, by trying to augment it in an 
illegal manner. Tradition had filled our mirds with ideas of 
his abilities, which the examination of his works has dimi- 
nifhed; while a itrict ferutiny into the productions of Han- 
del nae greatly augmented our veneration for that compoter. 
We have now before us, in a printed pamphlet, all the letters 
that paffed between the fecretary of the Academy of An- 
cient Mufic and fignor Ant. Lotti on this occafion, with 
fuch telimonies and certificates, from the moft refpectable 
profeffors at Venice and Vienna, in proof of the madrigal it 
difpute having been compofed by that mafter and not b 
Bononcini, that not the leaft doubt remains of the fac. 
Soon after the funeral of the duke of Marlborough, the 
countefs of Godolphin, who, upon the deccafe of her father, 
became duchefs of Marlborough, as fettled in his patent of 
creation, received Bononciri into her houfe in the Stable» 
yard, St. James’s, and fettled on him a penfien of 5ool. a 
year. Here he lived in eafe and aflluence, enjoying as an 
artilt the ofivm cum dignitate in its full extent 5 the duchefs 
having concerts twice a week, in which no other mufic was 
pertormed to the firft people in the kingdom than the com- 
pofitions of her favourite malter, executed by the principal 
fingers of the opera. It is fuppofed that he gained a roool. 
by the book of cantatas which he publifhed by a two-guinea 
fubfeription ; many of the nobility fubferibing for five or ten 
cepics ; the duke and duchefs of Qucenfbury for twenty-five 
books each, and the countefs of Sunderland alone for fifty. 
After the difpute concerning this madrigal, his importance 
and reputation diminifhed confiderably ; and about the year’ 
1733 he quitted the kingdom. After which he refided at. 
Paris for feveral years, where he compofed mafles and motets 
for the chapel royal. At the conclufion of the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle in 1748, he was invited to Vienna by the empe= 
ror of Germany to compofe the mufic for that occafion,and 
is faid to have been prefented with cight hundred ducats for 
his trouble. After the celebration of the peace was overy 
quitting Vienna in company with Monticelli, he fet off in 
the fame poft-chaife with this celebrated finger for Venices 
where they were buth engaged, Bononcini as compofer, and 
fonticelli as firft man, in the operas for the enfuing Carnaval 
inthat city. Here we lofe fight of this renowned compofers 
who if we fuppote him to have been no more than thirty 
years of age in 1691, when his eighth work was printed at 
Bologna, and dedicated to the emperor Leopold, he mut 
at this time have attained his eighty-feventh year; which 
will give weight to the general opinion, that his life was ex- 
tended to near a century | : 
Bunowcint, Antonio, brother of John, and an opera 
compofer, little lefs renowned in Italy, than the author of 
Grifelda and Aflyanax. 1t has always been imagined that 
the famous opera of Cami ‘Ila, the fecond attempt at that fpe< 
cies of drama in England, in 1706, was fet by dpi Bonon- 
cini; but we can gud no proof of it in any one of the nus 
merous volumes of operas in our poffefien, or dramatic 
records 
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records that we have been able to confult.. Camilla Re- 
gina de Vol(ci,” written by Stampiglia, and fet by Mar 

Antonio Bononcini, the brother of John, for the imperial 
eourt of Vienna, about the year 1697, was in fuch favour 
all over Italy, that it was performed at Venice, 1698; Bo- 
fogna, 1705; Ferrara, aad Padua, 1707; Bologna again, 
1709; Udine, 1715; and a third time at Bologna, 1719; 
and feems to have been the opera that was performed in 
England, during 1706, fifteen times ; 1707, twenty ; 1708, 
ten; and 1709, eighteen ; in all fixty-four times} 

BONONIA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Gallia Cif- 
padana, ‘ealled Felfina, at the time when the Etrufeaus were 
matters of the northern part of Italy, and then their capital ; 
fuppofed by fome to have been founded by an Etrufcan 
prince, denominated FeHfinus. But when thefe firlt pofief- 
tors were driven away by the Boians, it acquired the name 
of Bononia. In the year of Rome 564, the Romans con- 
duéied a colony to this place, with a view of fortifying this 
fide of the country. It afterwards became a municipal city; 
and owed much ot its magitificence to Auguftus. See Bo- 
zoGNA.—Aifo, a town of Upper Pannonia, placed by 
Ptolemy on the Drave.—Alfo, a town of Dacia Ripenfis. 
Not. Imp.—Alfo, a town of Upper Meefia, in the route 
from Viminiacum to Nicomedia, between Dorticon and Ra- 
tiaria. It. Antonin.—AlIlfo, a town of Lower Pannonia,in 
the route along the Danube, between Cufi and Cucci, 19 
miles from Sirmium, according to Ammianus Marcellinus. 

BONONIAN Srong, a {mail, grey, foft, glofly, fibrous, 
ponderous, fulphureous ftone, about the bignefs of a large 
walnut, or even of an orange ; when broken, having a kind 
of cryital, or {parry tale within ; found in the neighbour- 
hood of Bologna, or Bononia, in Italy ; and, when duly 
prepared, making a fpecies of phofphorus. It is of ne cer- 
tain figure; but isfometimes round, fometimes oblong and 
cylindric, and fometimes denticular, which laft kind is faid 
to be the moft fhining and tranfparent: Its colours are va- 
rfous; fome being afh-coloured, others of a fky-blue, fome 
ofa ferruginous colour, others yellow, others greytth white, 
and fome almoit perfeGly white. The beit for ufe are faid 
to be the fky-coloured and the white. This ftoue is found 
in feveral parts of Italy, but efpecially in the diftrict ot Bo- 
Togn2, towards the Apennine mountains, and on mount Pa- 
lerno, or Paterno, about five Ftalian miles from Bologna. 
They are moft commonly found after heavy rains, among the 
earth wafhed off from the neighbouring mountains. In 
this cafe the feveral maffes of it appear, wh n the earth is 
wathed away, as bright as burnithed filver, or with the glit- 
tering of tale refembling the glofs of a tooking-glafs. ‘This 
itone is the ponderous fpar, or combination of vitriolic acid 
with ponderous earth. See Spar. 

A chemilt, whofe name was Vincenzo Cafciarolo, having 
gathered fome pieces in a river at the foot of mount Paterno, 
carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw filver out 
of them ; but inftead of what he expected, found that ad- 
mirable phenomenon they exhibit, which confifts in this, that 
having been expofed to the light, they retain it, and thine in 
the dark, This difcovery was made about the year 5630. 

* The property of this ftone is, that though it has no lucid 
appearance in the dark, until it undergoes a particular cal- 
cination, it becomes capable, by previous preparation, of im- 
bibing, when expofed for afew minutes to the light of day, 
or evento the flame of a candle, fuch a quantity of light, 
that it afterwards fhines in the dark for an interval from 
eight to fifteen minutes, like a glowing coal, but withont any 
fenfible heat. ‘The light it emits is fufficient to read by, if 
the letters be placed near it. It does not retain its light 
long, but requirés often renewing ; and whien well prepared,. 
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its virtue will lat five or fix years, but feldom lonzer. 
‘Che method of uling it to the greateft advantage, is to 
remain for fome time in a dark room, and to introduce the 
calcined fub{tance immediately after its being expofed to the 
light. 

M.Homberg is faid to be the firft perfon who taught us 
the true manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian 
{tone, having made a journey to Italy on purpofe to learn 
it. Thongh others allege, that the true art of preparing 
and calcining the {tone is loft; there having been but one, 
an ecclefiaitic, who had the true fecret, and who is fince 
dead, without communigating it to any perfon. See Phil. 
Tranf N? 21. - 

M. Homberg, on his return from his travels in Italy,, 
brought with hima great number of thefe ftones, and cai- 
cined 205 of them in fo many different ways, that he at laft 
found out the fecret. His method was as follows:—He: 
firft {craped the ftone all over, till it appeared like talc; 
then, having foaked it thoreughly in brandy, and inclofed 
it ina palte or crult made of other ftones of the fame kind: 
pulverized, he calcined it in the fire, or a finall furnace. 
After this operation, he took off all the powder of the crutt 
in which the itone wasinclofed. Both the powder and the 
ftone, when brought ito the dark from the open air, make 
a luminous appearance; aad the former, if kept in a ftrone 
and well-itopped phial, whex expofed to the air,. imbibes the 
light, and if iprinkled on pigtures and letters, illuminates- 
them in the dark. In preparing the patte, the ttone matt 
be pulverized in a brafs mortar. “This circumf{tance is men- 
tioned by Lemery, who, in his “Cours de Chymie,”’ de- 
{eribes at large the whole procefs of preparing this ftone, 
which he ackiowledges to-have learnt from Homberg him-- 
felf. 

The whole art of preparing this ftone; fo as to-make it. 
thine in the dark, is defcribed at large in Huok’s  Philofo- 
phical Collections,”? by fir Mare Antonio Cellio ; and in a 
book of the fame a&thor, publifhed at Rome in 1°20, on 
this fubject : and the fubftance has hence been called ‘Il 
Fosforo de Mare Anton. Cellio.”” 

The following has been ftated as an approved method of 
calcining this ftone. Make a cylindric furnace of iron or’ 
copper plates, 7 inches in diameter, and as many in height. 
Line the infide of it with a ftrong lute, fo that the infide 
may be 6 inches wide in the clear hollow ; at the top of this 
make four notches, 24 inches deep, and td inch wide; to 
this annex a cylindrical part of the fame diameter, but a 
little higher; and at the bottom make two ath-holes, or ai: -- 
holes, big enough to admit the hand. Line this, like the 
other, with good lute, and give it a bottom of lute, that 
it may more powerfully reflect the heat 3 and line the cover 
fer the top with lute. Into this furnace introduce an iron- 


wire grate near the bottom, for fultaining the coals, and fo- 
as to admit of free accefs of air. On this grate lay fome 
pieces of lighted charcoal; and over thefe fome pieces not 
lighted; all bruifed to the fize of about a-walnut. Some of the 
{tones mull be powdered, and thoie which are to be calcined 
mutt be dipped in {trong aqua vite, and while wet rolled in 
the powder, or the powder itfelf may be made up into thin 
cakes with mucilage of gum tragacanth. The ttones, thus- 
covered, or the cakes, mutt be laid upon the bed of char- 
coal clofe to one another, and another bed of {mall pieces of 
charcoal laid over them to the top of the furnace ; the cover 
of the furnace is then to be put on, and the fire lighted. 
When the charcoal is entirely confumed, and the whole is 
cold, take out the ftones, and, feparating the cruft from- 
them, wrap them up in filk or cotton, and keep them clofe 
in abox for ufe. Preferve the cruft taken off the ftones; 
5. for. 
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for this fhihes as well as the ftone; and being pulverized, 
may be rubbed over any furface for emitting light, the fur- 
face being firft daubed over with the white of an egg in order 
to make it adhere ; and this will fhine like the ftone. ‘This 
kind of furnace is not abfolutely neceflary to the operation ; 
but it is convenient to know the quantity of charcoal requi- 
fite for giving the fhining quality to the ftone; fince an ex- 
cefs of heat dejtroysit, and too imalla degree is not fufficient 
to produce it. The greateit degree of phofphorence feems 
to depend on a due application of the heat. An extreme 
degree of heat fufes the ftone. For other methods of pre- 
paring this kind of phefphorus; fee PHospHorus. See 
alfo Lieut. 

This property of affording a phofphorus by calcination, is 
eommon to the other gypfums, when pure from metallic or 
other heterogeneous i 8 the artificial gypfums fucceed 
equally with the natural, and it is found to belong to a va- 
riety of other fubitances. M. Margraaf observes, that all 
fubftances whieh have this property contaiy a vitriolic acid, 
united to an alkaline or calcareous earth. 

M. Elpjgniobferves, that one Zagonivs had a method of 
making ftatues and pictures of the Bononian ftone, which 
would fhine varioufly in the dark ; but he adds, the perfon 
died without difcovering his fecret. See Phil. Tranf. N° 
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“BONONIENSIS, in Ornithology, the {pecific name of 
the greater lapwing, tringa bononienfis of Gmelin, and va- 
nellus bononienfis major of Brifion. The legs of this kind are 
ochraceous; head and upper part of the neck chefnut ; 
body above black, beneath white; throat and breaft {potted 
with ferruginous. Gme). 04/. This is larger than the com- 
mon lapwing (éringa vanellus); the beak is yellowifh and 
black at the tip. 

Bononiensis, faferculus bononienfis of Brifflon. This is 

fringilla brachyura ot Gmelin, or fhort-tailed fparrow. 

BONOSIANI, or Bonostaci, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, 
anancient branch of ApopriAn1, intl* fourth century, de- 
nominated from their leader Bonefus, a bifhop of Mace- 
donia. 

BONPLANDIA, in Botany. 
order, Pentandria Minogynia. 

Gen. Char. Ca/. tubular, five-toothed. Cor. monope- 
talous, almoft labiate ; tube longer than the calyx ; border 
with fine emarginate divifions; the two fuperior long and 
firaight, the three inferior pendant. Stam. five inclining. 
Pi. germ fuperior; ftyle capillary ; ftigma bifid ; Pericarp, 
capfule ovate, three-fided ; cells three; feeds three. 

Species, B. geminiffora, an annual plant ; leaves alternate, 
{mooth, lanceolate, toothed ; flowers violet, large, axillary, 
growing in pairs. A native of New Spain. 

PONPOURNIKEL, a denomination given to a coarfe 
xind of bread ufed in Weitphalia. See Bruap. 

BONS-Hommes, or Bon-Hommes, in Ecclefiafical Hif- 
tory, a fert of hermits of St. Auguitin, founded by F. de 
Paula. They were brought over into England in 1283, by 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, and fettled at Afhorng, in 
Bucks, befides which they had only one houfe more at 
Edington in Wiltihire. They followed the rule of St. Auf- 
tin, and wore a blue habit. 

The name is faid to have arifen from Louis XI. of Frauce, 
who ufed to call F. de Paula, prior of the order, /e bon 
Aomme. ‘Till then they had been called the Minimi, or order 
of Grammont. See AuaiGEnses. 

BONSDORFIJ, in Entomology, a ipecies of Curcurio, 
of an oblong form. Colour white, with a black band and 
fpots; fnout fulcated and brown. Bonfd. Curc. Suec. In- 
habits Sweden, and is half the fize of eurculio fulsirofiris. 
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BONTALN, in Geography, a kingdom of the ifland of 
Celebes, fituate on the fouth coait, and on the eaft fhore of 
the bay of Boni. It is bounded on the welt by the river 
Tino, which divides it from the kingdom of Tourattea; on 
the north, by the mountains which bear its own name; on 
theeaft, by the river Kalekongang; and on the fouth by the 
fea. It wasanciently confidered among the dependent allies 
of Macaffer, and governed by their kings; but it has been 
twice conquered by the arms of the Dutch Ealt India com- 
pany and their allies, and was ceded to them, in property, 
by the treaty of Boni. The country is pleaiant, and fertile 
inrice. It has a large bay, where fhips may lie in perfect 
fafety during both the monfoons. Thefoundings are goed 
andregular, and the bottom foft mud3 nor is there any 
danger in coming in, except from a ridge of rocks, which 
are above water, and are a-good mark for anchoring. The 
higheft land in fight is called ‘* Bontain-hill.”” S. lat. 5° 30°; 
and when a {hip is in the offing, at the diltance of 2 or 3 
miies from the land, fhe fhould bring this hill N. or NIW., 
and then run in with it and anchor. In this bay there are 
feveral {mall towns; that which is called ** Bontain,”? lies in 
the N.E. pact.of it (S. lat. 5° ro’. E. long. 117° 28/.); and 
here isa {mall palifadoed fort, on which are mounted eight 
guns, that carry a ball of about eight pounds weight; it is 
jult fufficient to keep the country people in fubjeQion, and 
is intended for no other purpofe; it les on the fouth fide 
of afmiall river, and there is water for a flip to come clofe 
to it. Wood and water are ty be procured here in great 
plenty; likewife plenty of frefh provilions, at a reafonable 
rate: the beef is excellent, but it would not be eafy to pro- 
cure enough of it for a {quadron. Rice may be had in any 
quantity, and alfo fowls and fruit: im the woods there are 
herds of wild hogs, which may he purchafed at a low price, 
as the natives, who are Mahometans, never eat them; and 
fifh may be caught with the feine.. The tides ave very irre- 
gular; it is commonly but once high and once lew water ia 
24 hours, and there is feldom a difference of fix feet between 
them. The inhabitants of Bontain, and thofe of Boele- 
Comba.and Bera, are the beit humoured, moit peaceful and 
moft traétable of all the fubjects belonging to the Dutch 
company, in the whole ifland of Ceiebes, 

BONTEMPI, Anceuint, in Biography, a native of 
Perugia, and author of the firit hiftory of mufic in the Ita- 
lian language with which we are acquainted. He was an 
able profeflor, of confiderable learning, who flourifhed about 
the middle ofthe 17th century. His work, which has for 
title «* Hiftoria Mufica di Gio. And. Angelini Bontempi,” 
was publifhed at Perugia, in {mall folio, 1695. It is be- 
come fomewhat fearce, which enhances its value with col- 
le&tors of books; and having being long unable to procure 
a copy, we imagined when one was found, from Broflard’s ° 
character of the work, that wewere in poffeffion of a greater 
treafure than on examination it proved to be.. For with 

reat parade of his learning, {cience, and acquaintance with 
the Greek theori/fs, thatare come downto us, he leaves us in as 
utter darknefs concerning the praéficeof ancient mulic as ever; 
and, to fay the truth, he has furnifhed us with but little 
information concerning the modern of his own time, with 
which, however, as a contrapuntilt, he feems to have been 
perfectly well acquainted. Indeed, by the frequent ufe 
he makes of {cientific terms, his book, when cafually 
opened, has more the appearance of a dry mathematical 
treatife, than the hiftory of an elegant art. 

The moft curious and interefting part of his work, is the 
account which he gives of the difcipline of the college of 
fingers in the fervice of the pontifical chapel, and of the 
great matters who then flourifhed at Rome, who had diitin- 
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quithed themfelves in writing “ Alla Paleflrina” for the 
ehurch ; fecular mufic was then but Iittle cnltivated, and 
lefs refpected there, till operas and oratorios had made fome 
progreis in polifhing melody, and in the juit accentuation 
and expreffion of words. 

BONTIA, in Botany, (in honour of Jacobus Bontius, a 
phydician at Batavia, author of a treatife De Medicina In- 
dorum’’). Linn. fpecies 800. Syit. 579. Reich. 3. 200. 
Willden. 1208. Sch:ed. 1062. Jufiieu 127. Clafs and 
order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate— 
allied to the So/anee. Juff. 

Gen. Char. Per. calyx one-leaved, five-parted ; fegments 
ebcufe, ereét, permanent. Cor. one-petalled, ringent 5 
tube long, cylindric; border gapi.ag ; upper lip erect, re- 
flexed near the end, emarginate ; lower femitrifid, the fize of 
the upper. Stam. filaments fubulate, bending to the upper 
Nip, the length of the corolla; anthers fimple. Pi. germ 
ovate ; ftyle imple ; ftigma bifid, obtufe. Pericarp. drupe 
ovate, with an oblique apex. Seed, nut oval, one-celled, 
germinating. 

Eff. Char. Cal. five-parted. Cor. two-lipped ; lower lip 
three-parted, revolute. Drupz ovate, one-feeded, with an 
oblique apex. 

Species, B. daphnoides, Barbadoes wild olive. (La Marck 
Tlluft. Tab. 546.) <«* Leaves alternate; peduncles one- 
flowered.”’? Jinn. A fhrub four or five feet high; leaves 
rather ftiff, lanceolate, {mooth, green on,both fides, lower 
ones ferrate, upper ones entire. /Yowers yellowith, with a 
line of dufky purple acrofs the lower lip; axillary fingle, or 
in pairs; tube and lower lip hairy. It was cultivated by 
Mr. Bentick in 1692, and flowered with Dr. Sherard in 
June 1723. 

Propagation and Culture. It is cultivatedin Barbadoes for 
making hedges, and may be raifed in England from feeds 
fown ona hot-bed early in the {pring. It muft afterwards 
be tranfplanted into a {mall pot filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate tanner’s bark hot-bed, with a large 
allowance of air and water in hot weather, but fhould always 
remain in the ftove. It may alfo be propagated by cuttings 
inthe fummer. Being ever green, and growing in a pyra- 
midal form, it makes a pretty variety in the ftove. 

Bontia, (Brown Jamaic.) See Avicennia germi- 
nans. 

Bont, (Pet.). See Eprpenpron carinatum. 

Bontia, in Conchology, a {pecies of Hexix, of which 
feveral varieties are defcribed by Chemnitz. This hell is 
fomewhat conic, ventricofe, perforated, and pellucid, with 
the tip black ; on the firft whorl three yellowifh bands ; 
aperture ovate. Helix bontiais a native of Bengal; the fhell 
is extremely fragile. 

BONTIUS, James, in Biography, a native of Leyden, 
was educated in philofophy and medicine, under his father 
Gerard ; and being fent to the Eaft Indies, practifed phyfic 
at Batavia about the middle of the feventeenth century. On 
his return to Europe he wrote feveral valuable works on the 
difeafes and practice of mediciiz of India. Thefe are, * De 
confervanda valetudine, ac dieta fanis in India obfervandis;”’ 
«‘Methodus medendi, qua oportet in India orientali uti;’’ 
* Obfervationes felecta ex diflectione cadaverum ac autopfia 
defcriptx.”” He alfo publifhed curious obfervations relating 
to the botany and natural hiftory of thofe regions, more ei- 
pecially the vegetables ufedin medicine and diet in his work 
entitled * De Medicina Indorum,”’ in 1642, andafterwards, 
with Alpinus’s work “ De Medicina /Egyptiorum,”’ gto. 
1718. He alfo publifhed “ Hiftoria Nat. et Med.- Indie 
éri-ntalis,” fol. in 1658. His brotherRegnier was many years 
profeffor of medicine at Leyden, and rector of the univerfity, 
He died in 1623. Haller. Bib. Med. Prad. ct Botan. 
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BONTORY, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 


palatinate of Braclaw, 20 miles eaft of Braclaw. 

LONVINCINO, Acessanpro, called Le Moretto, in 
Biography, an eminent painter of hiftory and protrait, waa 
born at Rovate in 1514, and ftudied for fome years under 
Titian, but he was enamoured with the defigns of Raphael, 
which he accidentally faw ; and devotiag himfelf to the affi- 
duous ttudy of thofe maiter-pieces of art and genius, he be- 
came an exceeding good painter. His works are eagerly 
bought, and much admired for the tendernefs of the pencil. 
ling, the correctuels and {pirited expreffion of the figures, 
the neatnefs of the finithing, and the rich variety of the dra- 
peries, confilting of velvets, damafks, or fatins, copied after 
nature, aud wonderfully imitated. He was equally excellent 
in portrait, and placed by fome perfons in competition with 
Titian, He died in 1564. Pilkington. 

BONUS Henaicus, in Botany, (Bauh. &c.) See Cne- 
NOPODIUM. 

BONZES, or Bonzus, a name given to the priefts and 
religious of China, Japan, and Tonquin. This is the ap- 
peliation under which the pricfts, who are attached to the 
worlhip of Fo (fee Fo,) are generally known among Euro- 
peans. They are called * Talapoins” by the Siamefe, “La- 
mas”’ by the Tartars, « Ho-fhang’? in China, and « Bonzes’? 
in Japan. They generally live in a fort of community, in 
places apart, or configned wholly to them. The ifland 
Pou-to, near Chufan, is a famous feat of bonzes, being 
wholly inhabited by them, to the qumber of 3000, all of 
the fect of Hofhang, or unmarried bonzes. 

They live a kind of Pythagorean life, and have not lefs 
than four hundred pagodas, or temples, in this little ifland. 
They have alfo females, called bonzeffes, a fort of nunsy 
who dedicate themfelves to the worfhip and fervice of fome 
temples or idols. ‘hey are obliged to abftain from all con- 
verle with men, and on that account are cloiftered in large 
monatteries, like thofe of the Romifh and Greek church. 
For incontinency thefe bonzefles are condemned by the man- 
darins to a kind of pillory called Ranghi, which fee. 

Thefe bonzes, or Chinefe priefts of Fo, worfhip him 
under the forms of feveral animals, through which they 
pretend that he had tranfmigrated before he was deified ; 
and ingroffing the worfhip of this imaginary deity to them- 
felves, in the Chinefe temples, they fupport and propagate 
it, with a view to their own perfonal emolument and in- 
fluence, by the moft unwarrantable impofures. They ad- 
mit, however, the diftinction between good and-evil; and 
they declare, that, after death, rewards will be beftowed on 
the good, and punifhments inflicted on the wicked, in places 
deftined for the fouls of each. They teach, that the god 
To appeared on earth for the purpole of faving mankind, 
and of reftoring to the paths of falvation thofe who have 
itrayed ; that it is by him their fins are expiated; and that 
he alone can procure for them a happy regeneration in a fu- 
turelife. They enjoin the frit obfervance of five precepts 5 
of which the firlt forbids the killing of any living creature, 
of whatever nature it may be; the fecond, the taking away 
of the goods of another; the third forbids men to pollute 
themfelves by uncleannefs; the fourth, to lye; and the 
fifth to drink wine. They, above all, recommend the prac- 
tice of certain aéts of mercy ; fuch as, treating their bonzes 
well, building monatteries and temples for them, and fup- 
plying them with every thing neceilary for their mainte 
nance, as the mott effectual meaus of participating the bene- 
fit of their prayers, mortifications, penauces, and other me- 
ritorious a¢tions, towards the atonement, of their own fins, 
and for obtaining a happy tranimig aton in another life, 
On the other hand, they terrify thofe who withhold their 
benefaGtionsfrom them withmenaces; afluring them, that the y 
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fhall hereafter revive in the form of dogs, rats, ferpents, horfes, 
and mules; and that they fhall be for ever expofed to the 
molt degrading and wretched tranfmigrations. Thefe me- 
naces feldom fail of making a deep impreffion on the minds 
of the credulous vulgar, iniomuch that they often perfuade 
them to burn, at the funerals of their deceafed relatives, 
paper gilt, or wathed with filver, filk, cloth, and other gar- 
ments, which, they pretend, will be converted into fub{tan- 
tial gold and filver, and fuperb veftments, for the ufe of 
their parents and friends, Le Compte relates a ftory of an 
old man, who was led to believe, by the reprefentations of 
thefe bonzes, that his foul fhould pals into the body of one 
of the emperor’s poft horfes. The poor man was fo diftreffed, 
that he could neither eat nor fleep, and his grief was fuch 
as to threaten the {peedy termifiation of his life. He learned, 
however, that the fouls of the Chriftians were exempted 
from thefe dreadful metamorphofes ; upon which, he applied 
to one of the Jefuits for Chriitian bapti{m, affuring him, that 
he would rather be of that, or any religion, than tranfmi- 
grate into a poft-horfe. The Jefuit complied with his re- 
queft, and made his mindeafy. Thefe bonzes are perfectly 
acquainted with all the arts of hypocrily and deceit ; and 
dextroufly praétife them as occafions occur. They addié& 
themfelves to rigorous faiting, frequent watchings, aud long 
prayers before the altars of Fo. When they cannot obtain 
gifts by cunning and addrefs, they endeavour to procure 
them by exciting compaffion, and by fubmitting to the fe- 
verelt penances, and practifing the moft rigorous aufterities. 
With this view they often appear in public places, as fright- 
ful {pe@tacles of mortification, They often drag along the 
ftreets heavy chains faftened round treir necks, arms, and 
legs: they beat their heads agamtt the ftones‘and pofts, and 
mangle their bodies, fo'that they are {meared with blood ; 
they carry burning coals upon the tops of their naked 
heads; and fome of them are carried about in a kind of 
fedan, the infide of which is ftuck full of nails and {pikes, 
fo that they cannot ftir without wounding themfelves ; and 
thefe nails they fell to the populace for a few pence, as 
amulets and prefervatives againit all harm, and as efficacious 
means of bringing down bleffings on the purchafer and his 
family. By pretending to know the prefent ftate of the 
dead, and the future condition of the living, they contrive 
to extort money from the furviving friends, in order to pro- 
cure for the deceafed a {peedy releafe and paffage into a bet- 
ter ftate. Many other inftances of their knavery are related 
by Du Halde, Le Compte, and other writers. Some of 
thefe are fo atrocious in their nature, that the relation of 
them cannot be read without horror; and we are led to hope, 
that they are recited by the Jefuit miffionaries, to whom 
the bonzes have been great enemies, and againft whom they 
have excited various perfecutions, with fome exaggeration. 
We read of their privately feizing men and women, and 
hurrying them away in a clofe fedan, where nothing is to be 
feen but the tops of thet: heads, and their eyes moving in a 
terrifying manner, to the next river or canal, and drowning 
them without mercy, before crowds of fpe€tators, who are 
harangued by one of the fraternity into a firm belief that 
the perions fo treated had earnetlly requefted to be thus dif- 
patched out of the world, in order to obtain immortality in 
a future ftate. With ali the external appearances of fanétity 
and aufterity, thefe bonzes unite voluptuous manners and 
fecret profligacy, of which various inftances are recited. 
Notwiftanding the infatuation which induces the vulgar to 
{upport the popular fuperftition of the country, the condi- 
tion and chara¢ter of a bonze are generally defpifed in China. 
Molt of thefe fanatical impoftors are fprung from the dregs 
of the people. ‘Thofe of Pegu, however, are faid to be ge- 
~nerally gentlemen of the higheft extraction. See Pecu. To 


recruit and perpetuate their fect, they purchafe young chils 
dren, whom they betimes initiate in all their mytteries, and 
whom they inftruét in every trick and deception which may 
render their profefiion profitable ; thele afterwards fucceed 
them, and tranfmit their arts to other young bonzes, who 
are educated in the fame manner. They are, in general, 
very ignorant, and unable to give an exact account even of 
the true doétrine of their fe&. Although they have no res 
gular hierarchy, they acknowledge fuperiors, whom they 
call ** ta-ho-fhang,”? or grand bonzes. This rank fecures ta 
thofe who have attained it particular diftin€ion, and the 
firft place in all religious affemblies at which they may be 
prefent. There are bonzes of all conditions ; fome deftined 
only for colle@ing alms; others, better flilledin the art of 
fpeaking, and who have acquired fome knowledge of the 
Chinefe literature, are commrffioned to vifit the literati, and 
to infinuate themfelves into the houfes of the great ; old 
men, rendered venerable by age, and by a grave deportment,, 
are employed to exercife their talents among the female fex; 
thefe prefide in all their afflemblies, which, though not com- 
mon, are held, however, in feveral provinces. ‘Thefe reli- 
gious clubs are very lucratiye to the bonzes. One of thefe 
prieits enters the chapel, where the female devotees are af- 
fembled, and fings fome anthems to the god Fo. At length, 
after having for fome time repeated ‘ Omito Fo,” (Omito 
being the name of another deity more ancient than Fo, and 
worthipped by the Japanefe under the name of Amida, which 
fee), and after being ftunned with the tinkling noife of feverak 
{mall kettles, upon which they beat, they place themfelves 
at table, and the noify devotion terminates with mirth and 
a good repait. On days of greater folemnity, the bonzes 
adorn their places of worfhip with feveral idols, and nume= 
rous paintings, exhibiting under various forms the different 
pies a infli€ted on the wicked in hell. The prayers 
and feafting continue feven days, during which their chief 
bufinefs is to prepare and confecrate treafures for the other 
world. In every province of China there are temples, to 
which numerous votaries repair ; fome of them making pil- 
grimages thither from very remote places. The pilgrims 
climb thefe facred mountains with great difficulty, and are 
fometimes dragged up on their bended knees. Thofe, whofe 
age or infirmities, or urgent bufinefs, will not allow of their 
joining thefe devout caravans, commiffion fome of their 
friends to bring them a large leaf filled with charaGers, and 
ftamped by the bonzes in a particular corner. The centre 
of this leaf is occupied by the image of the good Fo. On 
the veftments of the god, and around his figure, are traced 
out a multitude of circles, intended for the following pur- 
pofe.—The devotees of the god, whether male or female, 
wear hanging from their necks, or around theirarms, a kind 
of chaplet, compofed of 100 beads of moderate fize, divided 
by three which are much larger; and a bead, ftill bigger, 
in form of a fmall gourd, ornaments the top of the chaplet. 
Thefe beads they roll between their fingers, pronouncing 
the myfterious words * O-mi-to, Fo !”’ and each of thefe in- 
vocations is accompanied hy a genu-flection. When they ’ 
have completed the number of 100, equal to that of the 
beads, they mark with a red ftroke one of the circles which 
furround tlic figure of the god Fo, on the leaf ftamped by 
the bonzes. This leaf becomes the regifter of all the prayers 
which they have repeated in the courfe of their lives. To 
verify its authenticity, the bonzes are, from time to time, 
invited to their houfes, where they muft atteft the number 
of circles marked with red ftrokes, and imprint their feals on 
the leaf. When any of them dies, this valuable memorial is 
carried at the funeral with the greateft folemnity, and depo- 
fited in a fmall box clofely fhut and fealed: this they call 
‘‘Jou-in,”’ or a paffport for the other world; and ‘i 
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coks a large fum of money to have all thefe formalities ob- 
ferved. : 

It has been already hinted, that the bonzes are peculiarly 
inimical to the progrefs of the Chriftian religion in China, 
Japan, &c. ; and that they have excited a {pirit of perfecu- 
tion againft the European miffionaries, who have hitherto 
been chiefly Jefuits of the church of Rome. Thefe {tran- 
gers, they fay, have introduced themfelves into China for 
the purpofe of invading it; the new do¢trine they preach 
is calculated, as they pretend, to procure followers, anda 
number of partifans, fufficient to fecond their efforts, when 
European troops and fleets fhall be ready to attack them ; 
and fometimes they allege, that the miflionaries perfuade 
people to embrace their doctrine merely by the aid of for- 
cery, and that they gain converts, and fix their attachment 
by lavifhing gold and filver among them, of which they 
have great abundance, becaufe they poffefs the fecret of 
imitating and counterfeiting thefe precious metals. By 
fuch and fimilar reprefentations, they have checked the 
zeal, and counteracted the efforts of Chriftian miflionaries. 
Le Compte, State of China. Du Halde’s China, vol. i. 
Groffiere’s China, vol. ii. , 

It has been obferved (fee Embaffy to China, vol. ii. 
p- 100.), that the likenefs 1s fo {trong between the apparent 
worfhip of many of the priefts of Fo, and that which is ex- 
hibited in churches of the Roman faith, that a Chinefe, con- 
veyed into one of the latter, might imagine the votaries he 
faw were then adoring the deities of his own country. Oa 
the altar of aChinefe temple, behind a fereen, is frequently 
a reprefentation which might ferve for that of the Virgin 
Mary, in the perfon of “ Shin-moo,”’ or the facred mother, 
fitting in an alcove with a child in her arms, and rays pro- 
ceeding from a circle, which are called a glory, round her 
head, with tapers buraing con{tantly before her. The long 
coarfe gowns of the Ho-fhangs, or priefts of Fo, bound 
with cords round the wailt, would almoft equally fuit the 
friars of the order of St. Francis. The former live, like 
the latter, in a ftate of celibacy, refide together in monafte- 
ries, and impofe occafionally upon themfelves voluntary 
penance and rigorous abttinence. 

BOO-Hapyjar, in Geography. See Acar. 

Boo-Jeemah, a river of Africa, in the province of Con- 
ftantina, which runs along the weftern fide of the marfh 
which feparates betwixt Bona and the ancient Hippo. Over 
this river is a bridge of Roman ftru€ture. ‘ 

Boo-Shatter, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, 
faid by Shaw (Trav. p. 79.) to be built on the ruins of the 
ancient Utica, which fee. 

BOOBERAK, a river of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Algiers, formed by the junétion of the Niffah and Bugdou- 
rah. Itsmouth, which is made up of a number of branches, 
is the eaftern boundary of the province of Titterie. _ 

BOOBY, a word of uncertain etymology, derived by 
Skinner from the Spanifh 050, foolith ; but deduced 
by Junius from bowbard, an old Scottifh word for a 
coward or contemptible fellow ; denotes a dull, heavy, 

upid perfon. 

; Hoond ifland, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Weft 
Indies, lying direétly oppofite to Mofquito bay, at the S.E. 
extremity of the ifland of St. Chriftopher’s, and more than 
half a league from it, off the north end ot Nevis ifland.— 
Alfo, a {mall ifland, fuppofed to be one of the iflands called 
Prince of Wales’s iflands, extending from thence and Wal- 
lis’s ifland, as far as New Guinea. ; 

Boosy, in Ornithology, the name of pelecanus fula in 
Latelby’s Natural Hiftory of Carolina. The great booby of 
Catelby is a variety of pelecanus baffanus. Brown booby of 
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Latham, pelecanus fiber ; Lefer booby, pelecanus parnus ; {potted 


booby, pelecanus maculatus. r 

BOODGE-BOODGE, or Booce-soocer, in Geogra- 
phy, a town of Hindoottan, the prefent capital of the terri- 
tory of Cutch, and refidence of its rajah. It is alfo called 
Booz, and placed ina map, to which Mr. Rennell refers, 
about 34 geographical miles to the E. or E.3.E. of the 
eaftern branch of the Indus: 120 miles S. E. of Tatta, and 
about 200 W. of Ahmedabad. 

BOODH, Bouddha, Budba, or Buddou, in Mythology, a 
deity very anciently and very generally worfhipped in India. 
The name of this deity is varioufly exprefled by different wri- 
ters. In the Pali language, and among the Cingalefe, his 
common name is Bouddha. Mr. Chambers, in the A fiatic 
Refearches, writes Buddou; and Paulinus (Muf. Borg.), 
Budha; and from thefe two appellations we may eafily deduce 
the Budda or Butta of Beaufobre and Bochart, the Bod of the 
Arabians, Bodda of Edrifi, Botlz of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Baouth of M. Gentil. The name is faid to be an ap- 
pellation, fynonymous with fage or philofopher, and ex- 
preflive of wifdém. By Budha, fays the learned Bryant, 
(Anal. Anc. Mythol. vol. iii. p..573.) we are certainly to 
underftand the idolatrous fymbol, called by fome nations 
Buddo ; the fame as Argus and Theba. In the inytholoyy 
tranfmitted concerning it we may fee a reference both to the 
machine itfelf, and to the perfon preferved init. In confe- 
quence of which we find this perfon alfo ttyled Bod, Budhu,. 
and Buddo ; and in the weft Butus, Battus, and Baotus. 
He was faid by the Indians not to have been born in the 
ordinary way ; but to have come to light indireétly through 
the fide of his mother. By Clemens of Alexandria, he is 
called Bouta; and in the hiftory of this perfon, however 
varied, we may perceive a relation to the Arkite deity of 
the fea, called Pofeidon ; alfo to Arcalus and Dionufus ; 
ftyled Boeotus and Thebanus. Different learned men have 
fuppofed Boudha to have been the fame with Noah, Mofes, 
or Siphoas the 35th king of Egypt ; and fir William Jones 
fuppofed Bouddha to have been the fame with Sefac or Se- 
foitris, king of Egypt, who by conqueft fpread a new fyf. 
tem of religion and philofophy from the Nile to the Ganges, 
about 1000 years before Chrift. In order to reconcile fome 
differences of opinion among the Hindoos, with regard to 
the time of Bouddha’s appearance, this learned writer agrees 
with Giorgi in fuppofing, that they have confounded two 
Bouddhas; the younger of whom ettablifhed the new re- 
ligion, which gave great offence to the bramins in India, 
and was introduced into China in the firft century of our 
wra; whereas the more ancient Bouddha preceded him by 
many genturies, and is referred by fir W. Jones, after a va- 
riety of computations, tothe year 1027 before Chrift. For 
want of adverting to this circumftance, he confounded the 
latter Bouddha with the Woden of the Goths. Mr. Cham- 
bers alfo remarked, that Pood or Poaden, which is the 
Siamefe mode of pronouncing the Boodh of the Indians 
and Birmans, bears a ftriking refemblance to the Gothic 
Woden ; and it is further fuggefted, that Boodh is the Dies 
Mercurii, the Wednefday, or Woden’s day, of all Hindoos. 
But etymological reafoning, more efpecially when it inter= 
feres with chronology, is not fuflicient to eftablifh the iden- 
tty of Boodh and Woden. According to the chronology _ 
of the Hindoos, which fir W. Jones has minutely invetti- 
gated and detailed, Boudha was the ninth “ Avyatar,’? or 
defcent of the deity, in his capacity of preferver, or the ninth 
incarnation of Vifhnou, which was long antecedent to the 
exiftence of the deified hero of Scandinavia, who, according 
to fome writers, was a contemporary of Pompey and Julius 
Czfar, and who is placed by the author of the Northern 

bi Oa Antiquities, 
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Antiquities, 70 years after the Chriftian era. Befides, the 
attributes of Boodh and Odin are very different. The deity, 
whofe dodtrines were introduced into Scandinavia, was a god 
of terror, and his votaries carried defolation and the fword 
throughout whole regions; whereas the ninth Avatar (fee 
Maurice’s Hift. of Hindooftan, vol. il. part 3.) introduced 
the peaceful olive, and appeared in the world for the pur- 
pofe of preventing fanguinary a&ts. He feverely cenfured 
the facrifice of cattle, or depriving any being of life, and is 
deaominated the author of happinefs. His place of refi- 
dence is faid to have been difcovered at Boodha Gaya in 
Bengal, by the illuftrious Amara, renowned amongit men; 
and according to an infeription in Sanferit, found on a ftone 
in this place, and tranflated by Mr. Wilkins, (Afiatic Re- 
fearches, vol. i. p. 284.) he caufed an image of the fupreme 
{pirit Bood-dha to be made, and worthipped it according to 
the law, with perfumes, incenfe, and the like; and he thus 
glorified the name of that fupreme being, the incaraation of 
a portion of Veefhnoo: ‘ Reverence be unto thee in the 
form’ of Bood-dha! reverence be unto the lord of the earth! 
reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of the deity and the 
eternal one! reverence be unto thee, O God, in the form of 
the Ged of mercy, the difpeller of pain and trouble, the 
Jord of all things, the deity who overcometh the {ms of the 
_Kalee Yoog, the guardian of the univerfe, the emblem of 
mercy toward thofe who ferve thee!”” &c. As the doctrines 
of Boodh and Woden are different, and their was are very 
remote, they muft of courfe be different perfons. The 
Buddha-of the Hindoos is unquetftionably, {ays ir W. Jones, 
the Foe or Fo of China; and M. de Guignes, on the au- 
thority of four Chinefe hiftorians, aflerts, that Fo was born 
about the year before Chrilt 1027, in the kmgdom of Cath- 
mir. Mr. Chambers, following M. Gentil, and followed 
by Paulinus, conceives, by a very forced train of etymology, 
the Fo or Fohi of the Chinefe to be a corruption of Boud- 
dha. Nor is the derivation of Taautos, Toth,,or Touth, 
the Egyptian name for Hermes from Bouddha, lefs fanciful; 
and yet Fo-hi, the progenitor of the Chinefe, a military 
tribe, whom the Hindoos call the Chandravanfa, or-children 
of the moon, was, according to their Puranas or legends, 
Buddha, or the genius of the planet Mercury. 

Among the various appellations by which the deity Bud- 
dha is knowa in feveral parts of the Eafk, that of Godama is 
very common. This Godama, Gaudma, or Gotma, &c. as his 
name is differently expreffed, is faid to have been a philofo- 
pher, and is believed by the Birmans to have flourifhed above 
2300 years ago; he is faid to have taught in the Indian fchools 
the heterodox religion and philofophy of Boodh. See Go- 
pama. The image that reprefents Boodh is called Gaudma 
er Goutum, which is now a commonly received appellation of 
Boodh himfelf: this image is the primary obje&t of worthip 
in all countries fituated between Bengal and China. The 
feGaries of Boodh contend with thofe of Brahma for the 
honours of antiquity, and are certainly far more numerous. 
The Cingalefe in Ceylon are Boodhitts of the pureft fource, 
and the Birmans acknowledge to have received their religion 
rom that ifland, which they call Zehoo. From thence it 
was brought, as the Rhahaans fay, to Arracan, and it was 
then introduced into Ava, and probably into China; for 
the Birmans confidently affert, that the Chinefe are Boodh- 
ifts. Kempfer, {peaking of the Budz, or Seaka, (Shaka, Sha- 
kya, Sjaka, or Sakya, denoting, according to Paulinus, 
the cunning, or the god of good and bad fortune,) fays, 
{Hit Japan. b. iv. c. 6.) “ I have ftrong reafons to believe, 
both from the affinity of the name, and the very nature of 
this religion, that its author and founder is the very fame 
perfon whom the Bramins call Buddha, and believe to be the 


effential {pirit of their Wifhna (Vithnou) or their deity, whe 
made his ninth appearance in the world under this name; the 
Peguers call him Samana Khutama.’? Where he treats con- 
cerning the introduétion of Boodh inta China, he fays, (id. 
ibid.) about the year of Chrift 518, one Darma, a great 
faint, and twenty-third fucceffor in the holy fee of Seaka 
(Buddha), came over into China from Seitenfeku, as the 
Japanefe writers explain it, that is, from that part of the 
world, which lies weftward with regard to Japan, and Taid, 
propaily fpeaking, the firft firm foundation of the Budfdoitim 
in that mighty empire.’ Others fay, that the fe& of Bondha 
was introduced into China in the year of our era 630, and 
that from China it extended itfelf to Japan, Tonquin, Co- 

chinchina, and the moit remote parts of Tartary. 
Whatever may be the antiquity of the worfhip of Boodh, 
or Buddha, we can eniertain no doubt of the wide extent of 
its reception and prevalence. In the ifland of Ceylon, in 
the extenfive Birman empire, in the kingdoms of Siam and 
Cambodia, the prevailing religion is that of Bouddha or 
Godama, and Mr. Chambers (Afiatic Refearches, vol. i, 
p- 162, &c.) has given very good reafons for believing 
that the worfhip of Bouddha extended all over India, and 
was not rooted out by the Bramins in the Deccan, fo lately 
as the gth, or even the 12th century of the Chriftian zra. 
From the hiftory of Cafhmire, prefented to the fultan Acs 
bar, on his firft entrance into that kingdom, we learn, that 
Jelowk, one of its molt powerful princes, tolerated the doc- 
trine of Bouddh ; and that it was not till the reign of Nerkh 
the sgth prince, A. D. 342, that the Brahmins acquired 
the afcendency over the followers of Boodh, and burned 
down their temples. In Nepal the moft ancient religion is 
that profeffed by a fect who call themfelves “* Baryefu,’? 
and who feem to be worfhippers of Bonddha. In Narhoara 
or Nehrwalch, ‘the capital of the kingdom of Guzerat, we 
find that even after the Mahometan inyafion, in the rith 
century of our era, Edrifi, who wrote in the 12th century, 
informs us, that the peop!e continued in the worthip of the 
idol] Bodda or Bud. .Vhis Arabian geographer adds, that 
the worfhip of the prince of this country, who reigned on 
the Malabar coat, with the title of Balhara, and whofe 
dominions extended over Guzerat, and the greatett part, if 
not the whole of Vitiapour, was addreffed to Bodda, who, 
according to St. Jerome and Clemens Alexandrinus, was 
the founder of the feét of the Gymnofophitts, in like mannery 
fays M. d’Anville, as the Brahmins were ufed to attribute 
their inftitution to Brahma. If the conjectures of fir William 
Jones, relating to the infcriptions found at Mongheer, and on 
the pillar of Buddal, be well founded, the governing powers 
on the banks of the Ganges, as late as about the time of the 
birth of Chrift, were of the fect of Bouddha; and however 
idle and ridiculous the legends and notions of the wor- 
fhippers of Bouddha may be, they have been in a great mea= 
fure adopted by the Brahmins; but with all their defe&s 
and extravagances much aggravated, rajahs and heroes being 
converted into gods, and impoflibilities accumulated on im- 
probabilities. From various authorities, to which we might 
refer, it fufliciently appears, that the worfhip of Bouddha, 
or Buddou, has prevailed in feveral parts of India at a period 
prior to that of the Brahmins ; and that this has been the 
cafe even fo late as the gth and the 12th centuries of the 
Chriftian zra; and that this fyftem forms the bafis of that 
religion which the Brahmins have brought with them into 
the fouthern parts of the peninfula of Hindooftan, into Ma- 
dura, Tanjore, and Myfore. In thofe parts of India, and 
chiefly on the coaft of Coromandel, and in Ceylon, the god 
Baouth, fays M. Gentil, of whom, at prefent, they know 
no more in India than the name, was the obje& of worthip ; 
2 but 
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but itis now totally abolifhed; except that there may be 
found fome families of Indians, who have remained faithful 
to Baouth, and do not acknowledge the religion of the 
Brahmins; and on that account feparated from and de- 
fpifed by the other caits. It is generally allowed, that 
about the time of Chrift the Brahmins gained a fuperio- 
rity over the worfhippers of Bouddha; and about goc years 
afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing his doc- 
trine in its native country, and perfecuting his followers. 
The Vedas, which are commonly fuppofed to be the 
oldeft books of the Brahmins, are of later date than the time 
of Bouddha, as js evident from the mention which they 
make of that perfonagse. Afiatic Refearches, vols. i. it. 
and iv. Symes’s Embaffy to Ava, vol. ii. ch. 13. Fora 
further account of the votaries of Bouddha, as well as the 
principles and rites of his worfhip; fee Bracumans, Go- 
poma, Rapnans, SamaAneans.and Trrinanxes. Seealfo 
Birman empire, Cexvron, Cutna, CocHINCHINA, SIAM, 
&e. 

BOODICOTTA, in Geography, a town of the peninfula 
of India, in the Myfore country ; 87 miles E. N. E. of Se- 
riugapatam, and 33 E. S. E. ot Bangalore. N. lat. 12° 50!. 
E. long. 78° 203. 

BOOG, or Bocog, a {mall ifland of Denmark, between 
the ifand of Moen and Faliter. 

BCOGOO, in Zoology, the {pecies of Baxzoon called 
Simia maimon, by Linnzus. See Marmon. 

BOOK, a writing compofed on fome point of know- 
Jedge by a-perfon intelligent therein, for the inftruction or 
amufement of the reader. 

The word is formed from the Saxon boc, which comes 
from the Northera dzech, of Luechaus, a beech or fervice-tree, 
on the bark of which our anceftors ufed to write. 

Book may be definéd more precifely, a compofition of 
fome man of wit or learning, defigned to communicate, 
to prove, or illultrate fome fcience, art, truth, or invention. 

Book is diftinguifhed from pamphlet, or fingle paper, by 
its great length ; and from tome or volume, by its containing 
the whole writing on the fubjeét. Ifidore makes this diitinc- 
tion between /ier and codex ; that the former denotes a fingle 
book, the latter a colleCtion of feveral ; though, acording to 
Scipio Maffei, codex fignifies a book in the {quare form ; /iber, 
a book inthe roll form. The primary diitinétion between 
liber and codex feems to have been derived, as Dr. Heylin has 
obferved, from the different materials ufed for writing, among 
the ancients. From the innerfide of the bark ofa tree, ufed 
for this purpofe, and called in Latin /iber, the name of liber 
applied to a book was deduced; and from tablet, formed 
from the main body of a tree, called caudex, was derived 
the appellation of codex. 

We fay an old book, a new book; a Latin,a Greek 
book ; to read, to write, to publifh a book; the preface, 
the title, the dedication, the dex of a book. To collatea 
book, is to fee that it be perfect, and that none of the fheets 
be either wanting or tranfpofed. Book-binders fpeak of 
folding, fewing, beating, prefling, covering, gilding, and 
lettering of books. See Booxsinpinc. 

A large collection of books is called a library. An inven- 
tory of a library, in order to the reader’s finding any book, 
is called a catalogue 

The hittory or notitia of books makes the firft part, ac- 
cording to fome the whole, of the literary fcience.—The 
principal points of the notitia of a book are, its author, date, 

rinter, edition, verfions, comments, epitomes, fuccefs, eu- 
ogies, cenfures, condemnation, fuppreflion, adverfaries, vin- 
dicators, continuators, and thc like. 

The hiftory of a book is either of its contents, which is 
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given by analyfing it, as is done by journaliits and reviewers s 
or ofits appendages, and accidents, which is the more imme- 
diate province of thofe called literators, and bibliothecarians. 

The contents of a book are the matters delivered in it ; 
which make the province of the author. Of thefe there is 
one principal matter, called the fubject; in refpe&t of 
which the reft are only incidents. 

The appendages of a book are, the title, preface, epiftle 
dedicatory, fummaries,*table of contents, index, and the 
like, which are the proper province of the editor, unlefs per- 
haps the title page, which is frequently ufurped by the 
bookfeller. 

In the compefition of a book, there occur fentiments, 
which are alfo the materials of it; method, the order where- 
in thefe are difpofed ; and ftyle, or expreflion, which is tne 
langnage in which they are clothed. 

The giving of hiftories, catalogues, and bibliothecas of 
books, is faid to have been firft introduced by the Germans; 
we may add, that they have beit fucceeded in them; and to 
them the chief works of this kind are owing. I. Alb. Fa- 
bricius has given us the hiftory of the Greek and Latin 
books: Wolfius, that of the Hebrew books; Boecler, of 
the principal books in each feience and faculty ; Struvius, of 
the books of hiftory, law, and philofophy ; the abbot Fa- 
bricius, of the books of his own hbrary ; Lambecius, of thofe 


‘in the Vienna library ; Le Long, of the books of Scripture; 


Mattaire, of the books printed before the year 1550; and 
Morhoff, a general literary hiftory of this kind, under the 
title of Polybiftor. The various catalogues of choice libra- 
ries are ufeful and neceflary for the fame purpofes: fo are 
likewife the relationes, &c. and the reviews which have been 
periodically publifhed. See BisLrioTHeEca. 

Books, as to the materials of, they were firft written on 
ftones, witnefs the Decalogue given to Mofes (which is the 
oldeft book we have any warranted account of); then, on the 
parts of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palm-tree; the 
rinds and barksefpecially of thetilla orphilyra,and the Egyp- 
tian papyrus. By degrees, wax,thei leather, were introduced, 
efpecially the fkins of goats and fheep, of which, at length, 
parchment was prepared : then lead came in ufe ; alfo linen, 
filk, horn, and laftly, paper itfelf. See Paper. 

The parts of vegetables continued long the common mat- 
ter of books; infomuch that moft of the names and terms 
belonging to books, in moft languages, are taken thence: 
as the Greck biblos, the Latin liber, codex, folium, tabula, and 
the Englith dood itfelf. We may add, that vegetable barks 
appear ftill in fome meafure retained for books in certain of 
the northern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where 
a library was difcovered by the Ruffians, of an unufual form 
as well as matter: the books were exceedingly long, but ot 
no breadth; the leaves very thick, and made of barks of 
trees, {meared over with a double varnith ; the ink, or writ- 
ing, being white ona black ground. Hift. Acad. R. Infer. 
feili.pyi6. 

Whatever were the materials ufed by the ancients for 
their books, they were liable to be eafily deftroyed by the 


. damp, when hidden in the earth ; and in times of war, de- 


vaftation, and rapacity, it was neceflary to bury in the earth 
whatever they wifhed to preferve from the attacks of fraud 
and violence. Accordingly, it is well known that perfons, 
whofe property was thus expofed, concealed in this manner, 
not only filver and gold, but wheat, barley, oil, and honey ; 
and alfo their garments, and their writings. With this 
view, Jeremian ordered the writings, which he delivered to 
Baruch, to be put in an earthen veflel. See chap. xxxii- 
In the fame manner the ancient Egyptians made ule of 
earthen urns, or pots of a proper fhape, for << 

what-= 
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whatever they wanted to inter in the earth, and which, with- 
cout fuch care, would have been foon deftroyed. We need 
not wonder then, that the prophet Jeremiah fhould think 
it neceffary to enclofe thofe writings in an earthen pot, 
which were to be buried in Judza, in fome place where they 
might be found without mach difficulty on the return of the 
Jews from captivity. Accordingly two different writings, or 
fmall rells of writing, called books in the original Hebrew, 
were defigned to be enclofed in fuch an earthen veflel ; but 
commentators have been much embarrafled in giving any pro- 
bable account of the neceffity ef two writings, one fealed, 
the other open; or, asthe paffage has beea commonly un- 
derftood, the one /zaled up, the other left open for any one 
to read; more efpecially, as both were to be alike buried in 
the earth and concealed from every eve, and both were to be 
examined at the return from the captivity. In order to folve 
this difficulty, the ingenious Mr. Harmer (Obf. on Script. 
vol. iv. p. 4.) remarks, that though one of them is faid to 
be fealed, it doth not, follow that it was fealed ia fuch a 
manner as not to be opened. Like modern deeds for the 
conveyance of land, it might have been fealed, though not 
with wax, yet, according to the prefent eaftera man- 
ner, with ink, fo as to be valid. Moreover, the word 
tranflated open, in reference to the evidence, or book which 
was open, is not the fame that is twice ufed by Nehemiah, 
ch. vill. 5.3; butit isa word, which fignifies (1 Sam. ii. 7. 
21. Dan. ii. 19, 30. x. 1.) the revealing of future events to 
the minds of men by a divine agency ; and it is particularly 
ufed in the book of Efther, (ch. viii. 13.) to exprefs a 
book’s making known the decree of an earthly king. Con- 
fequently the open book of Jeremiah feems to fignify, not its 
being then lying open or unrollea before them, while the 
other was fealed up; but the book that had revealed the 
will of, God, to bring back Ifrael into their own country, 
and to caufe buying and felling of howfes and lands again to 
take place among them. This wasa Jook of prophecy, open- 
ing and revealing the future return of Ifraei, and the other 
little book, which was ordered to be buried along with it, 
was the purchafe deed. By adverting to the different 
modes of writing in the Eaft, we obtain a fatisfaCtory inter- 
pretation of a paflage in the book of Job, (ch. xix. 23, 24.) 
and a diftiné view of the beautiful gradation which is loft 
in our tranflation: «* O that my words were now written! 
O that they were printed (written) ina book! that they 
were graven—in the rock for ever!’? In the Eaft there 
is a mode of writing, which is defigned to fix words in the 
memory, but the writing is not intended for duration. Ac- 
cordingly, we are informed by Dr. Shaw, (Trav. p. 194.) 
that children learn to write in Barbary by means of a{mooth 
thin board, flightly covered with whiting, which may be 
wiped off, or renewed at pleafure. As many occurrences 
were effaced from the memory of the Arabs in the time of 
Job, as wellas from their writing tables, as it now often 
happens in Barbary; Job expreffes his wifh not only that 
his words were written, and written in a book, from which 
they fhould not be blotted out, and graven in a rock, the 
moft permanent mode of recording them, and much more 
effectual for perpetuating them than a book. 

We find in Signior Caftagnatta’s account of the afbeftos, 
afcheme for the making of a book, which from its im- 
perifhable nature, he is for caliing the book of eternity. The 
leaves of this book were to be of the afbeitos paper, the 
covers of a thicker fort of work of the fame matter, and the 
whole fewed together with thread {pun from the fame fub- 
ftance. The things to be commemorated in this book were 
go be written in letters of gold, fo that the whole matter of 
she book being incombuftible and everlaftingly permanent 


againft the force of all the elements, and fubje& to no 
changes from fire, water, or air, muft remain for ever, and 
always preferve the writing committed to it. See Paper. 

Books, form of. The firft books were in the form’ of 
blocks and tables, of which we find frequent mention in 
Scripture, under the appellation /epder, which the Septua- 
gint render ef, q. d. /guare tables: of which form the 
book of the covenant, book of the law, book, or bill of 
divorce, book of curfes, &c. appear to have been. As 

exible matters came to be wrote on, they-found it more 
convenient to make their books in form of rolls, called 
by the Greeks xovrzxiz, by the Latins volumina, which ap- 
pear to have been in ufe among the ancient Jews as well as 
Grecians, Romans, Perfians, and even Indians. And of 
fuch did the libraries chiefly confitt, till fome centuries after 
Chrift. The form which obtains among us is the fquarc, 
compofed of feparate leaves ; which was aifo known, though 
little ufed, among the ancients; having been invented by 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, the fame alfo who invented 
parchment: but it has now been fo long in poffeffion, 
that the oldeft manufcripts are found in it. Montfaucon 
affures us, that of all the ancient Greek manufcripts he has 
feen, there are but two in the roil form; the reft being 
made up much after the manner of the modern books. See 
Boox-BinDING. 

The rolls, or volumes, were compofed of feveral fheets, 
faftened to each other, and rolled upon a ftick, or umbilicus; 
the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, which was 
to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle; it being re- 
puted a kind of crime to take hold of the roll itfelf. The 
outfide of the volume was called front; the ends of the 
umbilicus, were called cornua, horns ; which were ufually 
carved and adorned likewife with bits of filver, ivory, or 
even gold and precious ftones. The title Yurrcto: was 
ftuck on the outfide. The whole volume, when extended, 
might makea yard and a half wide, and fifty long. Fabric. 
Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. § 7. p- 607- 

Sir John Chardin informs us, ina nore on If. vii. 1. that 
the eaftern people roll their papers, and do not fold them, 
becaufe their paper is apt to fret. Whiltt the Augyptiar 
papyrus was in common ule, its brittle nature made it 
proper to roll up what they wrote: and as this had 
been a cuftomary prattice, many continued it when 
they ufed other materials, which might very fafely 
have been treated in a different manner. This method of 
rolling up their books is referred to inthe New Teftament; 
and that they were of the fame form much more anciently, 
we learn from Jer. xxxvi. 2. Pf. xl. 7, &c. &c. ; 

It is cuftomary not only to wrap up Oriental books and 
letters which are rolled up, in an elegant and coftly cover- 
ing ; but to infcribe words on thefe coverings, which give a 
general notion of their contents. This practice of writing 
on the outfide of the cafe of a letter, or book rolled up, feems 
to be at leaft as ancient as the time of Chryfoftom, as we 
learn from a note of Lambert Bos on Pf. xxxix. 7.-as it 
occurs in the LXX. v. go, in our verfion. Chryfoftom re- 
marks, that they call a wrapper («iAnue) the Kedaasc, which 
is the word the Septuagint tranflators make ufe of to ex- 
prefs the Hebrew word we tranflate volume:- ‘In the 
volume of the book it is written of me.’’ The learned 
father feems to fuppofe, that there was written in or on 
the covering of the facred volume a word or words which 
fignified the ‘* coming of the Meffiah.”? But Chryfoitom 
would hardly have thought of fuch an interpretation, if it 
had not been frequently done. at Conftantinople in his time, 
or by the more eaftern princes that had bufinefs to tranfa& 
with the Greek emperors, or been known to have been 
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ractifed before thofe times among the Jews. Chryfoftom 
feed inthe 4th century, Aquila, who is thought to have 
lived above 100 years fooner, and is allowed to be a moft 
clofe tranflator of the Hebrew, ufes, according to Bos, the 
fame word sAnu, or wrapper, to exprefs the Hebrew word 
we tranflate volume. He therefore fuppofed that what was 
written, to which this paflage refers, was written on the 
covering or wrapper of the facred books. This explanation 
fuggefts a much more agreeable mode of rendering the word 
than our Enelith term volume ; fince every ancient Hebrew 
book wasa volume, or roll, and confequently the paflage 
merely expreffes ; ‘€ In the book it is written of me.”” But 
if we underftand it of the caf in which their books were 
wrapped up, the thought is not only clear and diftinét, but 
very energetic, and amounts to this, that the fum and fub- 
ftance of the facred books is, that ‘¢ the Meffiah cometh ;’? 
and that thofe words accordingly mght be wrote or em- 
broidered, with great propriety, on the wrapper, or cafe in 
which they were kept. 

Another tranflation renders the word e Touw, which in- 
timates that the motto was infcribed on the cylinder, round 
which books of this form were wont to be rolled. In this cafe, 
it was probably written on that part of the cylinder which 
feached beyond the parchment, linen, or whatever material 
was ufed, and which was convenient enough for exhibiting, 
in brief, what the purport of the volume was. Mr. Har- 
mer (Obf. on Script. vol. iv. p. 11.) fuggetts, that the circle 
of gold, with the name of one of our Saxon princes uponit, 
and ornamented after the manner of thofe times, might be 
defigned to cafe the end of the cylinder, or one of the cylin- 
ders, on which fome book belonging to that monarch, or 
relating to him, was rolled ; of which ancient piece of gold 
an engraving is given in the feventh volume of the Archizo- 
logia, or TranfaCtions of the Antiquarian Society. This 
fort of caping to thofe cylinders ufed to be called the 
“ Acftel.” 

To the form of books belongs alfo the economy of the in- 

Jjide, or the order and arrangement of points and letters into 
lines and pages, with margins, and other appurtenances. 
This has undergone many varieties: at firft, the letters 
were only divided into lines, then into feparate words ; 
which, by degrees, were noted with accents, and diftributed 
by points and {tops into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and 
other divifions. In fome countries, as among the Orientals, 
the lines began from the right, and ran to the left ; in 
others, asin Northern and Weitern nations, from the left to 
right; others, as the Grecians, followed both directions al- 
ternately, going in the one, and returning in the other, 
called Louffrophedon. Inthe Chinefe books, the lines ran 
from top to bottom. Again, the page in fome is entire, 
and uniform; in others, divided into columns; in others, 
diftinguifhed into texts and notes, either marginal, or at the 
bottom: ufually it is furnifhed with fignatures and catch- 
words; alfo witha regifter to difcover whether the book 
be complete. ‘To thele are occafionally added the apparatus 
of fummaries, or fide notes; the embellifhments of red, 
gold, or figured initial letters, head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
effigies, fchemes, maps, and the like. The end of the 
book now denoted by finis, was anciently marked with a 
<j, called coronis, and the whole frequently wafhed with 
an oil drawn from cedar, or citron chips, {trewed between 
the leaves to preferve it from rotting. There alfo occur 
certain formule at the beginning and end of books; as 
among the Jews, the word 5979, effo fortis, which we find 
at the end of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Ezekiel, &c. to exhort the reader to be courageous, and 
proceed on to the following book. The conclufions were 


alfo often guarded with imprecations againft fuch as fhould 
fallify them ; of which we have an initance in the Apo~ 
calypfe. The Mahometans, for the like reafoa, place the 
name of God at the beginning of all their books, which 
cannot fail to procure them proteétion, on account of the 
infinite regard had among them to that name, wherever 
found. Tor the like reafon it is, that divers of the laws of 
the ancient emperors begin with the formula, In nomine Dei. 
At the end of each book the Jews alfo added the number of 
verfes contained in it, and at the end of the Prnetateuch 
the number of fetions; that it might be tranfmitted to 
pofterity entire. The Maforetes and Mahometan doétors 
have gone farther ; fo as to number the feveral words and: 
letters in each book, chapter, verfe, &c. of the Old Tefta- 
ment, and the Alcoran. See ALcoran, Bisiz, Massoray 
&c. 

The kinds and denominations of books are various. 

Booxs, with regard to their w/e and authority, may be 
divided into Auman and divine, alfo called Jacred and in/pired 
books. 

Books, Sidylline, thofe compofed by certain pretended 
propheteffes, depofited in the Capitol, under the care of 
Duumviri. See Sipyus. 

Books, Canonical, thofe received and allowed by the 
church as parts of holy feripture. Such are the books of 
the Old and New Teftament, as commonly bound up toge- 
ther. See Canon and Brace. 

Booxs, Apocryphal, thofe excluded out of the canon, 
yet received and read in fome churches. See Arocry- 
PHAL. 

Books, Authentic, thofe which are decifive, and of autho- 
rity: fuch, in the civil law, are the Code, Digeft, &c. 
in our law, the Statutes, &c. Bacon de Augm. Sc. 1. 8. 
Ci /9% 

Books, 4uxiliary, thofe lefs eflential, yet of ufe, as fub- 
fervient to the cthers: as in the ftudy of the law, books of 
Inftitutes, Formule, Maxims, Reports, &c. 

Booxs, Elementary, thofe which deliver the firft princi- 
ples of {ciences: fuch are thofe under the titles of Rudi- 
ments, Methods, Grammars, &c. by which they fand con- 
tradiftinguifhed from books of a fuperior order, which aim 
at making farther advances in the {ciences, 

Books, Library, fuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and confulted occafionally ; fuch are diéion- 
aries, &c. 

Books, £xoteric, thofe intended for the ufe of popular 
and ordinary readers. 

Books, Acroamatic, thofe containing more fecret and fub- 
lime matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the 
fubjec. 

Books, Public, the records of paft times and tranfaétions 
kept by public authority. 

Boors, Church, or £cclefiaflical, thofe ufed in the public 
offices of religion. | 

Books, again, with regard to their /cope and /ulje@, may 
be divided into Aiflorical, thofe which relate facts, either 
by nature or mankind ; dogmatical, thofe which lay down 
doGtrines, or general truths ; mi/cellaneous, thofe of a neu- 
tral kind, containing both faéts and doétrines; hiforico- 
dogmatical, thofe which only rehearfe doétrines, or, at 
mott, indicate the arguments by which they are proved, as. 
Mallet’s Geometry ; /cientifico-dogmatical, thofe which not 
only recite the doétrines, but demonftrate them, as Euclid’s 
Elements. Wolf. Phil. Rat. § 3.c. 1. § 744. 750, 7535 
&e. 

Booxs, Pontifical, among the Romans, were thofe ap- 
pointed by Numa to be kept by the pontifew maximus; de- 
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cribing all the ceremonies, facrifices, feafls, prayers, and 
other religious matters, with the manner, and circumitances, 
wherewith each was to be celebrated ; thele were alfo called 
indigitamenta, as containing the names of all the gods 
and the occafions, and formu/e of invoking each. JolVeyl. 
P23. ee, 

Booxs, Ritual, thofe which dire&ed the order and man- 
ner of founding, building, and confecrating cities, temples, 
andaltars; the ceremonies belonging to walls, gates, tribes, 
curig, camps, and the like. 

Books, Augural, called by Cicero recondiit, were thofe 
wherein the {cience of foretelling futurity, from the flight 
and chattering of birds, was contamed. Cicer. Orat. pro 
domo fuaad pontiff. Serv.ad Ain. 1. 5. v. 738. Lomei, 
de Bibl. c. 6. 

Booxs, Arufpicine, thofe wherein the mytteries of divin- 
ing from the entrails of vistims are prefcribed. 

Booxs, Acherontic, thofe wherein the ceremonies and 
difcipline of Acheron were contained ; fometimes alto called 
libri Etrufci, as being fuppofed to have been compofed by 
Tages the Hetrurian ; though others pretend, that he had 
received them from Jupiter himfelf: fome fuppofe thefe to 
have been the fame with the Jibri fatales; others with the 
libri arufpicini. Serv. ad Ba. 1.8. v. 393. Lomei, ubi 
fupra. 

Books, Mulgural, thofe written touching thunder and 
lightning, and their interpretation. As that compofed by 
the Tufean nymph Bigois, preferved in the temple of Apollo. 
Serv. ad Ain. lL. 6. v. 72. 

Booxs, Fata/, thofe wherein the ages, or terms of the 
life of men were written, according to the Hetrurian difci- 
pline. Thefe were confulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lic calamities; and inftruGtions taken from them, how 
to expiate the offended deities. Cenfor. de Die Natal. 
Cals 

Booxs, Black, thofe which treat of necromancy, and 
witchcraft ; or thofe which are printed in the old black let- 
ter, the Celtic character, now only retained by the Germans. 

“he fame denomination is alfo given to fome other Looks. 
on account of the colour of their backs, or the difmalnefs 
of their contents; whence allo Red-book and Dome/day- 
baok. 

Books, Good, in the common ufage, are thofe of devotion 
and piety, as foliloquics, meditations, prayers, &c. Vide 
Shaftefb. Charact. tom. i. p. 155. idem. tom. il. p. 327. 
A good book in the bookfeller’s language, isa faleable one ; 
in the language of the curious, a fcarcy one ; in that of men 
of fenfe, an ufeful and inftruétive one. 

Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his fon, one was, that if he ftudied the law, he 
fhould take care to do it in a good book, left he fhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again. Vide Cren. de Furib. Librar, 
See alfo farther, on the head of judging and chufing of 
Books. 

Books, Spiritual, thofe which treat more exprefsly on the 
fpiritual or Chrittian life, and their exercifes, as to contem- 
plation, &c. 

Booxs, Prophane, {uch as do not treat of matters of re- 
ligion. 

Booxs, with regard to their authors, may be divided into 
anonymous, thofe without any author’s name ; cryptonymous, 
thofe whofe authors’ names are concealed in fome anagram, 
or the like; p/eudonymous, thofe which bear falfe names of 
authors; po/lhumous, thofe publifhed after the author’s 
death ; genuine, thofe really written by the perfons whom 
they pretend for their authors, and ftill remaining in the 
itate- wherein they were left by them 5 /purious, or /uppo/iti- 
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tious, thofe pretended to be written by others than their 
real authors ; interpolated, thofe which fince thcir compofi- 
tion have been corrupted by fpurious additions or infer- 
tions. ~ 

Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into 
clear or perfpicuous, which, in the dogmatical kind, are 
thofe where the authors define all their terms accurately, 
and keep ftri¢ily to thofe definitions in the courfe of their 
works: ob/cure, thofe where words are ufed vaguely, and 
without defining ; prof/ix, thofe which contain more things 
than were neceilary to the author’s defign; as if in a book 
of furveying, a man fhould give all Euclid; u/éfu/, thofe 
which deliver things neceilary to be known, either in other 
{ciences, or in the bulineis of life ; complete, thofe which 
contain all that is known concerning the dubje€t: relatively 
complete, thole which contain all that was known concerning 
the fubject, at a certain time; or, 1f a book were wnitten 
with any particular defign, or view, it may be faid to be come 
plete, if it contain neither more nor lefs than is neceffary for 
the accomphihing of that end: in contrary cafes, books are 
faid to be incomplete. ’ 

Books, with regard to the matter of which they confift, 
may be divided into paper-books, thofe written either on 
linen and cotton paper, or onthe papyrus, of which laft 
kind few are now remaining. Montfaucon Pal. Gree. |. i. 
c. 2. p.- 13. Parchment-books, libri in membrana, thofe 
written on flcis, or pelts, chiefly of fheep. Linen-books, 
libri lintei, among the Romans, were thofe written on blocks, 
or tables, covered with a linen cloth. Such were the 
Sibylline books, and divers ancient laws, epiftles of princes, 
leagues, annals, &c. Plin. Hilt. Nat. 1. xi. c. 2. Leathern 
books, libri in corio, mentioned by Ulpian, are by Guilandinus” 
taken for fuch as were written on barks, different from that 
ufually written on ; which was the ¢i/ia: by Scaliper, with 
more probability, for fuch as were written on certain fkins, 
or certain parts of fkins, different from thofe commonly ufed, 
which were the pelts, or back parts of fheep. Ulp. I. 52. 
Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 3. 5. 50. Scaliger, and Guiland. 
Block books, libri in fchedis, thofe written on woaden planks,’ 
or tablets, {moothed for that purpofe with an a/cia, and a 
plane. Such were the ordinary books among the Romans, 

Waxen-books, libriin ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have occa- 
fioned fome difpute. Herm. Barbarus fufpeéts the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read in /chedis, inftead of in 
ceris, on the authority of fome ancient MSS. Others fee no 
need of the emendation, fince it is known the Romans fome- 
times covered their planks or /chede, with a thin fkin of wax, 
to make them fufceptible of erafements and amendments, 
which the /ibri in /chedis were not, and confequently were le{s 
fit for works that required elegance and accuracy than the 
waxen ones, which are alfo called cere or libri cerei. Ele- 
phantine books, according to Turnebus, were thofe written on 
thin flices, or leaves of ivory ; according to Scaliger, thofe 
made of the guts of elephants; according to others, thofe 

wherein the aéts of the fenate, relating to the emperors, were 
written; according to others, certain huge or bulky books, - 
confifting of 35 volumes, containing all the names of the 35 

tribes. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. p.ii. p. 255. Guiland. Pap. 

Mem. 2. n. 48. Scale ad Guil. p. 16. . Calv. Lex. Jur. 

p- 534. Fabr. Defcript. Urb. c. 6. 

Booxs, with regard to their manufadure and comimercey 
may be divided into manu/eript, thofe written with the hand, 
whether originally by the authors, called autographi, or at 
fecond hand by /ibrarii, or copyifts ; printed, thofe wraught 
off from the prefs ; books in quires or foects, thote not baund 
or ftitched; books in folio, thofe wherein a fhect is folded but 
once, or makes two leaves, or four pages; books in 4°, 

where 
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where it makes four leaves; in 8°, where eight 3 in duode- 
imo, where twelve; in 16°, where fixteen; in 24°, where 
twenty-four. 

Booxs, with regard to circum/ffances and accidents, may be 
divided into //, thofe which have perifhed by the injuries of 
time, or the malice or zeal of enemies. Such are divers 
eyen of the ancient books of Scripture, written by Solomon, 
and others of the prophets. Fabr. Cod. Pfeud. Vet. Telt. 
tom. li. p. 171. p. 247. Books promi/ed, thofe which authors 
have given expectations of, which they have never accom- 
plifhed. Jani. ab Almeloveen has given a Bibliotheca of 
books promifed, but itill latent, or not publifhed. Books 
JGitious, thofe which never exifted: to which may be added 
divers feigned titles of books. Loefcher has publifhed a 

reat number of plans, or projects of books, many of them 
good and ufeful enough, if there were but books written 
correfponding to them. M. Dugono has a whole volume 
of /chemes or projeds of books, containing no lefs than 3000. 

Books in Ana, Anti, &c. See Ana, Anti, &e. 

Books, the /cope or defign of, is various ; that of fome 
is to trace the origin of things difcovered; of others, to fix 
and eftablifh fome truth, or raife fome doétrine to a higher 
pitch or fubtilty; of others, to remove fome feruple, or pre- 
judice, which had before obtained, or fix more accurate and 
precife ideas of things: of others, to explain the names and 
words ufed in different nations, ages, and fects; of others, to 
improve our knowledge of facis, and events, and fhew the 
order and ways of Providence; laftly, others aim ac divers, 
or all of thefe ends. 

Books, the u/es of, are numerous; they make one of the 
chief inftruments, or means of acquiring knowledge: they 
are the repofitories of laws, and the vehicles of learning of 
every kind: our religion itfelf is founded on books: « With- 
out them,”’ fays Bartholin,”’ «* God is filent, juftice dor- 
mant, phyficat a ftand, philofophy lame, letters dumb, and 
all things involved in Cimmerian darknefs.’? De Libr. 
Legend. Diff. i. p. 5. 

The eulogiums which have been beftowed on books are 
infinite: they are reprefented “¢as the refuge of truth, 
which is banifhed out of converfation ; as ftanding coun- 
fellors, and preachers, always at hand, and always difin- 
terefted; having this advantage over oral inftructors, that 
they are ready to repeat their leffon, as oft as we pleafe.’’ 
Books fupply the want of mafters, and even, in fome meafure, 
the want of genius and invention: and can raife the dulleit 
perfons, who have memory, above the level of the brighteit 
without them. An author who wrote not inelegantiy, 
though in a barbarous age, fums up all their praifes. Vide 
Lucas de Penna ap. Morhoff. Polyhift. lib. i. cap. 3. p. 27. 
¢ Liber eft lumen cordis, fpeculum corporis, virtutum ma- 
gifter, vitiorum depulfor, corona prudentum, comes itincris, 
domefticus amicus, congerro talentis, collega & confiliarius 
przfidentis, myrothecium eloquentiz, hortusplenusfrudtibus, 
pratum floribus diftin€tum, memoriz penus, vita recorda- 
tionis; vocatus properat, juftus feftinat, femper pretto eft, 

" nunquam non morigerus, rogatus confeftim refpondet; ar- 
cana revelat, obfcura illuftrat, ambigua certiorat, perplexa 
refolvit, contra adverfam fortunam defenfor, fecundz mode- 
rator, opes adauget, jacturam propulfat,”? &c. 

Perhaps their greateit glory is, the affection borne them 
by many of the greateft men in all ages: M, Cato, the elder 
Pliny, the emperor Julian, and others, are on record for avery 
extraordinary devotion to books. This laft has perpetuated 
his paflion by fome Greek epigrams in their praife. Richard 
Bury, bifhop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, 
has a treatife exprefs on the love of books. Philobiblion, 
five de Amore Librorum, Vide Plin, Epift. vii. lib. iii. 
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Cato’s attachment to beoks may be obferved in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

«« M. Catonem vidi in bibhiotheca fedentemmultis circum- 
fufum Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut f{cis, in eo inexhanita 
aviditas legendi, nec fatiari poterat: quippe qui, ne reprehen- 
fionem vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipfa curia foleret legere, 
fepe dum fenatus cogeretur, nihil oper reipublice detra- 
hens.”? Vide Cic. de Divin. lib. iii, n. a1. See alfo Cic. 
Orat. pro Arch. tom. iy. p. 2182. 

Booxs, the ill effeds objected to, are, that they employ 
too much of our time and attention ; engage us in purtfuits 
of no ufe to the commonwealth, and inditpofe us for the 
funétions of civil life; that they render men lazy, and pre- 
vent their exerting their own talents, by furnithing them, on 
every occafion, with things that are the productions of others; 
andthat ournaturallights become weakenedandextinguithed, 
by inuring ourlelves to fee only with foreign lights: befides, 
that ill men are herely furnifhed with means of poifoning 
the people, and propagating fuperftition, immorality, en- 
thufiafm, or irreligion, which will always {pread fafter, and 
be received more greedily, than leflons of truth and virtue. 
Many other things are added concerning the emptinefs of 
books, and the errors, fables, and follies they are fraught 
with: which, together with the multitude and perplexity of 
them, are fuch, that it may feem eafier to difcover truth in 
the nature and reafon of things, than ia the uncertainty and 
confufion of books. Add, that books have turned the other 
inftruments of knowledge out of doors, as experiments, ob- 
fervations, furnaces, and the like, without which the natural 
{ciences can never be cultivated to purpofe; and that, in ma- 
thematics, books have fo far {wperfeded the exercife of inven- 
tion, that the generality of mathematicians are now contented 
to learn the {olution of problems from others; which is to 
relinquifh the chief end of their fcience; fince what is con- 
tained in mathematical books is properly the hillory only of 
mathematics, not the f{cience, art, or talent of folving 
queftions; which is hardly to be had from books, but only 
from nature and meditation. 

Books, for the art of writing, or compofing, we have much 
fewer helps and inftruétions than for the art of fpeaking; 
though the former be the more difficult of the two; asa 
reader is not fo eafy to be impofed upon, but has better op- 
portunities of detecting faults than a hearer. A great car- 
dinal, indeed, reduces an author’s bufinefs to a few heads; 
were they but as eafily practifed as prefcribed; “ Let him 
confider who it is writes, what, how, why, and to whom.’’ 
Auguft. Valer. di Caut. in edend. lib. Zhe conditions required 
in a book are, according to Selden, ¢ folidity, perfpicuity, 
and brevity :”? the firft will be beft attained, by keeping the 
piece long by us, often reviewing and correcting it by the 
advice of friends : the /econd, by difpofing the fentiments in 
a due order, and delivering them under proper and ufual 
expreffions: the shird, by throwing every thing afide that 
does not immediately concern the fubject. Were thefe 
rules obferved, it would f{earcely be poffible for any, except 
an angel from heaven, to write many books. “© Vix 
totidem quot Thebarum porte vel divitiis oftia Nili.?? 
The cuftom is much altered fince the times of the ancients, 
who carried their ferupuloufnefs into what relates to the 
compofition of books beyond all that has been above ex- 
prefled; fo auguit was the idea they formed of a book, that 
nothing would fuflice lefs than its being a treafure: “ the- 
fauros oportet efle, non libros :’”? no labour, no affiduity and 
exaétnefs, were thought enough to fit a work for the public 
view : every fentiment and expreffion were to he maturely 
weighed, and turned on all fides ; and not fuffered to pafs, 
unlefs every word were a pearl, and every page befet with 
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gems. So that they put the reader in poffeffion ina fingle 
hour, of what had’ coft them perhaps ten years’ intenfe 
thought and application. Such were thofe books, which 
were reputed “ cedro digni,” fit to be anointed with 
cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorruptible, for the in- 
ftruétion of all future ages. : t 

Books, for the origin of, we have nothing that is clear: 
the books of Moles are doubtlefs the oldeft of all that are 
extant ; but there were books before them, for Mofes cites 
feveral. A book of Enoch is cited im the epiftle of Jude, 
v. 14, and 15. from which fome endeavour to prove the 
reality of antediluvian writings; but the book cited by that 
apoftle is generally allowed both by ancient and modern 
writers to be fpuridus. See Brsie. 

Of prophane books, the oldeit extant are Homer’s poems, 
which were even fo in the time of Sextus Empiricus: though 
we find mention in Greek writers, of about feventy others 
prior to Homer; as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, 
Linus, Mufeus, Palamedes, Zoroatter, &c. but of the greater 
part of thefe, there is not the leait fragment remaining ; and 
of the others, the pieces which go under their names are 
generally held by the learned fuppofititious. F. Hardouin 
goes farther: charging all the ancient books, both Greek 
and Latin, except Cicero, Pliny, Virgil’s Georgics, Horace’s 
Satires and Epiitles, Herodotus, and Homer, as fpurious, 
and forged in the thirteenth century, by a club of perfons 
under the direGion of one Severus Arcontius. Fab. Bib. 
Gree. lib. i. cap. 1. § 1. § 6. tom. i. Hardouin de Num. 
Herod. in Proluf. A&. Erud. Lipf. an. 1710. p. 70. 

Among the Greeks, itis to be obferved, the oldett books 
were in verfe, which was prior to profes Herodotus’s hif- 
tory is the oldeft book extant of the profaic kind. Strabo. 
Geog. lib. i. Heuman. Via ad Hilt. Liter. § 20. p. 50. 
§ 21. p. 52. ; 

Books, the multitude of, has been long complained of : 
the complaint is as old as Solomon, who lived three thou- 
fand years ago: they are grown too numerous, not only to 
procure and read, but to fee, to learn the names of, or even 
to number. England has more to fear on this fcore, than 
other countries; fince, befides our own produce, we have, 
for fome years paft, drained our neighbours. However, as 
bifhop Caramnel’s fcheme mifearried, which was to write 
about a hundred volumes in folio, and then prevail on the 
civil and military powers to oblige all their fubjeGs to read 
them, we need not much regret the multitude of books. 

In reality, there are few of the immenfe number of books 
which deferve ferioufly to be ftudied: for the reft, part of 
them, like this, are only to be occationally confulted, and the 
reft read for amufement. A mathematician, for inftance, 
ought not to be entirely ignorant of what is contained in the 
mathematical books: but then a general knowledge is fufh- 
cient, which may eafily be had by running over the chief 
authors; out of whom references may be made, dire&ting to 
the places where they may be found, when wanted. For 
there are many things which are much better preferved in 
books than inthe memory; as aftronomical obfervations, ta- 
bles, rules, theorems, proportions, and in fine, whatever 
does not {pontaneoufly adhere to the memory, when once 
known. For the lefs we croud that faculty, the readier and 
freer will the genius remain for inventing. 

Other books may be valuable in themfelves, for fome {pe- 
cial purpofe, orin fome peculiar fcience, but are not fit to be 
perufed except by thofe who are engaged in that particular 
fcience, or bufinefs. To what ufe is it fora divine, ora 
phyfician, or a-tradefman, to read over the huge volumes of 
reports of adjudged cafes in the law? Or fora lawyer to 
Jeara Hebrew and read the Rabbins, unlefs his inclination 


leads him, and his leifure allows him to employ himfelf in 
this way? For improvement of knowledge and faving of 
time, it is of great importance for young perfons to haye 
the moft proper books for his reading, recommended by a 
judicious friend, 

Books of importance of any kind, and efpecially complete 
treatifes on any fubjeGt, fhould be firft read in a more general 
and curfory manner, to learn in fome degree what the trea- 
tife promifes, and what you may expeét from the writer’s 
manner and fill. For this purpofe let the preface be read, 
and the table of contents, if there be any, before this firft 
furvey of the book. By this means you will not only be 
better fitted to give the book a firlt reading, but be much 
affifted in a fecond perufal of it, which fhould be done with 
greater attention and deliberation, and you will learn with 
more eafe and readinefs what the author profefles to teach, 
In reading it will be ufeful to mark what is new or unknown 
to you before, and to review thofe chapters, pages, or para- 
graphs. Unlefs a reader has an uncommon and mott re- 
tentive memory, we may venture to affirm, that there is 
fcarcely any book or chapter worth reading once, that is 
not worthy of a fecond perufal. At leaft it will be proper 
carefully to review all the lines or paragraphs which were 
previoufly marked, and to recolle& the feétions which were 
thought truly valuable. There is another reafon why it 
will be ufeful to take a fuperficial and curfory furvey of a 
book, before we fit down to read it, and to dwell upon it 
with {tudious attention; and that is, that there may be feveral 
difficulties in it, which we cannot eafily underftand and re- 
folve at the firlt reading, for want of a fuller comprehenfion 
of the author’s whole fcheme. . Many fuch difficulties 
would be unravelled when we have proceeded farther in fuch 
books, or would vanifh themfelves upon a fecond reading. 
What we cannot thoroughiy underftand at firfk may be 
noted down as matter of fubfequent confideration and in- 
quiry, if the pages that follow do not happen to ftrike a 
complete light on thofe which went before. In perufing 
books that treat of fubje€ts of natural, moral, or divine 
{cience, it fhould be confidered that it is our bufinefs, not 
merely to know the opinion of the author, for this is but 
the mere knowledge of hiftory; but truly to refle&, whether 
his opinions are jult or not, and to improve our own know- 
ledge of the fubject by a careful inveftigation of it. With 
this view we fhould deal freely with every author whofe 
works we read, and yield our affent only to evidence and 
juft reafoning. If a writer on any particular fubje@, to 
which youratxention is directed, maintains fentiments fimilar 
to your own, but does not explain his ideas, or prove his 
pofitions to your fatisfaction, mark his defeéts, or faults, 
and endeavour to do it better, either in the margin of your 
book, orrather on fome papers of your own. e. g» When 
the author is obfcure, enlighten him; where he is imperfect, 
fupply his deficiencies; where he is too concife, amplify, 
and fet his notion, in a fairer view; where he is redundant, 
mark the paragraphs that ought to be retrenched ; where 
he trifles and indulges to impertinence, abandon thofe pat- 
ages, or pages; where he argues, obferve whether his rea- 
fons be conclufive; if the concluiion be true, but the argu- 
ment weak, endeavourto confirm it by betterproofs; wherehe 
deduces any propofitions obf{curely, or doubtfully, make the 
juttnefs of the inference to appear, and add further inferences 
or corollaries, if fuch occur to your mind; where you fup- 
pofe he is miftaken, propofe your objeCtions, and correé 
his errors; what he writes fo well as to approve itfelf to 
your judgment, as both juft and ufeful, treafure up in 
your memory, and count it a part of your intelleCtual gains. 
If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form, 
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by an analyfis of your own, or by hints in the margin ; if 
thofe things are heaped together, which fhouid be feparated, 
diftinguifh and divide them. If feveral things relating to 
the fame fubjeét are fcattered through various parts of the 
fame treatife, let them be brought together into one view, 
by fuitable references ; or if the matter of a book be really 
valuable and deferving the labour, you may arrange it ina 
better method, reduce it to a more logical fcheme, or 
abridge it into a leffer form. All thefe praGtices will have 
a tendency to advance your own {kill in logic aud method, 
to improve your judgment in general, and to give youa more 
comprehenfive furvey of that fubje& in particular. When 
yeu have finifhed the treatife, with all your obfervations upoa 
it, recolle& and determine what real improvements you have 
made by reading that author. If a book have no index, or 
good table of contents, it is ufeful to make fuch as you are 
reading it; taking notice merely of thofe parts which are 
new and well written, and well worthy of remembrance, or 
review. - If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excel- 
lencies, or defeis in his ftyle, or manner of writing, atten- 
tively obferve them, and whatever ornaments or blemifhes 
occur in the language, or manner of the writer, you may 
make juit remarks upon them. One book perufed in the 
manner new propofed, will tend more to enrich the under- 
ftanding, than fkimming over the furface of 20 authors. 

_ «© There are many who read,” fays the excellent author of 
whofe ufeful obfervations we are now availing ourfelves, (fee 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind) « with conitancy and 
diligence, and yet make no advances in true knowledge by 
it. They are delighted with the notions which they read, 
or hear, as they would be with ftories that are told, but they 

_ do not weigh them in their minds as in a juft balance, ia 
order to determine their truth, or falfhood; they make no 
obfervations upon them, or inference from them. Perhaps 
their eye flides over the pages, or the words flide over their 
ears, and vanifh like a rhapfody of evening tales, or the 
fhadows of acloud flying over a green field in a fummer’s 
day; or, if they review them foufliciently to fix them in their 
remembrance, it is merely with a defign to tell the tale over 
again, and to fhew what men of learning they are. Thus 
they dream out their daysin a courfe of reading without real 
advantage. As aman may be eating all day, and for want 
of digeftion is never nourifhed ; fo thefe endlefs readers may 
eram themfelves in vain with intellectual food, and without 
real improvement of ‘heir minds, for want of digefting it by 
proper refleGtion.”” 

“ Never apply yourfelves,’”’ fays the fame writer, ‘* to 
read any human author with a determination, before-hand, 
either for or againft him, or with a fettled refolution to 
believe, or difbelieve, to confirm, or oppofe whatfoever he 
faith; but always read with adefign tolay your mind open 
to truth, and to embrace it ates Seta you find it, as well 
as to reject every falfhood, though it appear under never fo 
fair a difguife. How unhappy are thofe men, who feldom 
take an author in their hands, but they have determined be- 
fore they begin, whether they will like or diflike him ! They 
have got fome notion of his name, his character, his party, 
or his principles, by general converfation, or perhaps by fome 
flight view of a few pages; and having all their own opi- 
nions adjufted before-hand, they read aif tliat he writes with 
a prepoflefiion cither for or againft him: unhappy thofe 
who hunt and purvey fora party, and fcrape together out of 
every author, all chofe things, and thofe only which favour 
their own tenets, while they defpife and negleét all the reft !”’ 
The author fubjoins an ufeful caution ; and wifhes not to 
be underftood, as perfuading a perfon to live without any 
fettled principles, by which to judge of books, men, and 


things, or to be always doubting about his foundations, But 
having fettled, upon good grounds, the moft neceffary and 
important principles of feience, prudence, and religion, we 
fhould read, with a juit freedom of thought, all thole books 
which treat of fuch fubje@is as may admit of doubt, or 
reafonable difpute. When we perufe thofe authors who 
defend our own fettled fentiments, we fhould not haftily 
conclude that all their reafonings are juft and folid-; nor 
eagerly embrace ail their lefler opinions, becaufe we agree 
with them in the greater. When we read thofe authors 
who oppofe our moi certain and eftablifhed principles, we 
fhould be ready to receive any information from them in 
other points, and not abandon every thing they fay, though 
we are well fixed in oppofition to their main object: 
“ Seize wpon truth where-e’er ’tis found, 
Amongit your friends, among{t your foes, 
Qa Chriftian, or on heathen ground ; 
he flower’s divine where-e’er it grows ; 

Negle& the prickles, and affume the rofe.’” 

Upon the plan of reading above ftated and recommended, 
a few books well chofen, and thoroughly fludied, may fufé 
fice. It may be added, that as knowledge is naturally ad- 
vantageous, and as every man ought to be in the way of in- 
formation, even a fuperfluity of books is not without its 
ufe, fince hereby they are brought to obtrude themfelves 
on us, and engage us when we had leaft defign. This ad- 
vantage, an ancient father obferves, we owe to the multi- 
plicity of books on the fame fubje&, that one falls in the 
way of one man, and another beft {uits the level, or the ap- 
prehenfion, of another. ‘ Every thing that is written,” 
fays he, ** does not come into the hands of all perfons : per- 
haps fome may meet with my books, who may hear nothing 
of others which have treated better of the fame fubject. It 
is of fervice, therefore, that the fame queftions be handled 
by feveral perfons, and after different methods, though all 
on the fame principles, that the explications of difficulties, 
and arguments for the truth, may come to the knowledge of 
every one, by one way or other.’? Add, that the multitude 
is the only fecurity againft the total lofs or deftruétion of 
books: it is this that has preferved them againit the injuries 
of time, the rage of tyrants, the zeal of perfecutors, and 
the ravages of barbarians ; and handed them down, through 
long intervals of darknefs and ignorance, fafe to our days. 
« Solaque non norunt hec monumenta mori.’?? Bac. de 
Augm. Sc. lib. i, Auguft.-de Trin. lib. i. cap. 3. Barthol. 
lib. cit. Diff. i. p. 8, &c. 

Books, the fcarcity of, is an evil much more to be la- 
mented, in the furvey-of paft ages, than their multitude at 
any later period.. Before the art of printing was invented, 
the trouble and expence of procuring copies very much re- 
tarded the progrefs of literature. The univerfal ignorance 
that prevailed in Europe, from the feventh to the eleventh 
century, may be afcribed to the fearcity of books during 
that period, and the difficulty of rendering them more com- 
mon, concurring with other caufes arifing from the tate of 
government and manners. ‘The Romans wrote their books 
either on parchment, or on paper made of the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus. The latter, being the cheapelt, was of courfe the 
molt commonly ufed. But after the Saracens conquered 
Egypt, in the feventh century, the communication between 
that country and the people {ettled in Italy, or ia other 
parts of Europe, was almoft entirely broken off, and the 
papyrus was no longer in ufe among them. They were ob- 
liged on that account to write all their books upon parch- 
ment 3 and as the price of that was high, books became ex- 
tremely rare and of great value. We may judge of thé 
{carcity of materials for writing them from one circumftance. 
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There ftill remain feveral manufcripts of the 8th, 9th, and 
following centuries, wrote on parchment, from which fome 
former writing had been erafed, in order to fubftitutea new 
compofition in its place. Thus, it is probable, feveral of 
the works of the ancients perifhed. A book of Livy or 
of Tacitus might be erafed, to make room for the legendary 
tale of a faint, or the fuperftitious prayers of a miffal. As 
the want of materials for writing accounts for the lofs of 
many of the works of the ancients, and for the fmall num- 
ber of MSS. previous to the r1th century, many facts prove 
the fcarcity of books at this period. Private perfons feldom 
poffeffed any books whatever; aid even monaiteries of note 
had only one miffal. ‘Towards the end of the feventh cen- 
tury, éven in the papal library at Rome, the number of 
books was fo inconfiderable, that pope St. Martin requefted 
Sanétamand, bifhop ef Maeitricht, if pofiible, to {upply this 
defe&t from the remoteft parts of Germany. In the year 
855, Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres in France, fent two of his 
monks to pope Benediét III. to beg a copy of Cicero de 
Oratore and Quintilian’s Inflitutes; ‘¢ for,’ fays the abbot, 
*¢ although we have part of thefe bocks, there is no com- 
plete copy of them in all France.?? At the beginning of 
the tenth century books were fo fcarce in Spain, that ‘one 
and the fame copy of the bible, Jerome’s epiitles, and fome 
volumes of ecclefiaitical offices and martyrologies, often 
ferved feveral different monafteries. Among the con- 
ftitutions given to the monks of England by archbifhop 
Lanfranc, in 1072, the following injunGtion occurs: At 
the beginning of Lent, the librarian is ordered to deliver a 
book to each of the religious, for the perufal of which a 
whole year was allowed; and at the returning Lent, thofe 
monks who had negleéted to read the books they had re- 
fpectively 1eceived, are commanded to proftrate themfelves 
before the abbot, and fupplicate his forgivenefs. In 1299, 
John de Pontiflara, bifhop of Winchetter, borrows of his 
cathedral convent of St. Swithin, at Wiachefter, * bibliam 
bene gloflatam,” that is, the bible, with marginal avnota- 
tions, in two folio volumes; but gives abond for the return 
of it, drawn up with great folemnity. For the bequeft of 
this bible to the convent, and rco marks, the monks founded 
a daily mafs for the foul of the donor. If any perfon gave 
a book toa religious houfe, he believed, that fo valuable a 
donation merited eternal falvation, and he offered it on the 
altar with great ceremony. The prior and convent of Ro- 
chefter declare, that they will every year pronounce the ir- 
revocable fentence of damnation on him, who fhall purloin 
or conceal a Latin tranflation of Ariftotle’s Poetics, or even 
obliterate the title. Sometimes abook was given to a mo- 
naftery, on condition that the donor fhould have the ufe of 
it for his life ; and fometimes to a private perfon, with the 
refervation that he who receives it fhould pray for the foul 
of his benefactor. - In the year 1225, Roger de Infula, dean 
of York, gave feveral Latin bibles to the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, on condition that the ftudents who perufed them, 
fhould depofit a cautionary pledge. ‘The library of that 
univerfity, before the year 1300, confilted only of a few 
“tracts, chained or kept in cheits, in the choir of St. Mary’s 
church. Among the ftatutes of St. Mary’s college at Ox- 
ford, in 1446, one is, that no {cholar fhould occupy a book 
in the library above one hour, or two hours at moft, fo that 
others fhall be hindered from the ufe of the fame. The fa- 
mous library eftablifhed in the univerfity of Oxford by 
Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, a munificent patron of h- 
terature, contained only 600 volumes. About the begin- 
ming of the 14th century, there were only four claffics in 
the univerlity of Paris, which were fingle copies of Cicero, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius. 
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The price of books became fo high, that perfons of a mo- 
derate fortune could not afford to purchafe them. In the year 
1174, Walter, prior of St. Swithin’s at Winchefter, purchafed 
of the monks of Dorchetter, in Oxfordfhire, Bede’s homilies 
and St. Auttin’s pfalter for twelve meafures of barley anda 
pall, on which was embroidered in filver the hiftory of St. 
Birinus converting a Saxon king. About the year 140, 
a copy of John of Meun’s “* Roman de la Rofe’’ was told 
before the palace-gate at Paris for 40 crowns, or 33]. 65. 
6d. The countefs of Anjou paid, for a copy of the homilies 
of Haimon, bifhop of Halberftadt, 200 fheep, five quarters 
of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet, ven 
fo late as the year 1471, when Louis XI. of Trance bov- 
rowed the works of Rhafis, the Arabian phyfician, from the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, he not only depofited by way 
of pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but he was ob- 
lized to procure a nobleman to join with him asiurety in 2 
deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeiture to reftore it. 
Many other inftances might be cited, in order to fhew how 
f{carce books were at the period to which we now refer, and 
with what difficulty, and at what extravagant prices, copies 
of them were procured ; and therefore we can be at no lofs 
in accounting for the extreme ignorance that prevailed. 
But when, in the 11th century, the art of making paper 
was inyented, and more efpecially after the manufacture be- 
came general, the number of MSS. increafed, and the ftudy 
of the fciences was wonderfully facilitated. Indeed, the: 
invention of the art of making paper, and the invention of 
the art of printing, are two very memorable events in the 
hiftory of literature and of human civilization. It is res 
markable, that the former preceded the firft dawning of 
letters and improvement in knowledge, towards the clofe of 
the eleventh century ; and the latter ufhered in the light 
which fpread over Europe at the era of the reformation. 
Murat. Antiq. Ital. vol. iii, vol. ix. Mem. del’ Acad. des 
Infcrip. tom. ix. Hitt. Lit. de France, par des Religeux 
Benedictins, tom. vil. Naudé Addit. a Phittoire de Louis 
XI. par Comines, ed. Frefnoy, tom. iv. Robertfon’s Hitt. 
Ch. v. vol. i. Wharton’s Eng. Poetry, vol. i. diff. 2. 

Books, to form ajudgment of.. Thofe who haye treated 
of the fubject, direct us to obferve the title, the author’s or 
editor’s name, the number of the edition, the place where 
and the year when it is printed (which in old books is fre- 
quently marked at th2 end), and the printer’s name, efpe- 
cially if it be a celebrated one ; proceed then to the preface, 
and index of contents, and look for the author’s defign, and 
the occafion of his writing ; confider alfo his country (each 
nation having its peculiar genius), which may fometimes be 
learned from the dedication; if his life be annexed, run it 
over, and note his profeflion, what rank he was of, and any 
thing remarkable that attended his education, ftudies, con- 
verfatioa, or correfpondences with learned men ; not forget- 
ting the eulogies which have been given to the author, which 
often occur at the beginning, or even any critique or cen- 
{ure, efpecially if made by a man of judgment. If the pre- 
face does not give an account of the method of the work, 
run briefly over the order and difpofition of it, and note 
what points the author has handled ; obferve whether the 
things and fentiments he produces be trite and vulgar, or 
folid, and fetched from greater depths. Note, whether he 
go in the common road, or make any innovation, and intro- 
duce any new principle. 

But it is a {mall number of books we have opportunity of 
thus judging of by perufing them ; befides, when we have 
read a book over, the judgment comes too late for many 
purpofes. Life is too fhort, and time is too precious, to 
read every new book quite over, in order to find that it is 
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not worth reading, Yt feems neceffary, therefore, to have 
other indications, whereby to prevent our being at the charge 
of procuring, or the pains of perufing a worthlefs book, 
Divers rules of this kind are given by Baillet, Struvius, 
Stollius, and others; which, though in reality no more than 
prefumptions, and frequently liable to be falfified, are not 
without their ule. The journaliits de Trevoux objected to 
thent all: “ The fhortelt way,” fay they, “to judge of a 
book is to read it, if you be qualified in the fubje@ ; other- 
wife to refer yourfelf to thofe who are fo.” © Heumanis 
fomewhat more explicit; making it a mark that a book 
is good, when it is efleemed by perfons intelligent i 
fubject it treats of ; and when thofe who commen 
ceive no advantage from the applaufe they betiow on it, nor 
are leagued with the author in any cabal, for efpoufing any 
particular principle, fy{tem, or party, in religion or iearning.”? 
Baillet, Jugem, des Sgav. tom. i, b. ii. p. 121. Struy. Tutrod. 
ad Not. Rei Liter. cap. 5. § 3. p. 390. Stoll. Introd. Hitt. 
Liter. p i. § 11. p. 9. Budd..de Criteriis boni libri, paffim. 
Mem. de Trev. an. 1712. Art. 17. Heuman. Conlp. Rei- 
publ. Liter. cap. vi. § 11. p. 280. 

But more particularly, it is an indication that a book is 
good; 1. Ifthe author be known to excel in that talent 
more immediately neceffary for fuch a {ubjeét; or have al- 
ready publifhed any thing on the fame that is efteemed. 
Thus we may conclude, that Julius Czefar will teach us the 
art of war better than Peter Ramus; Cato, Palladius, and 
Columella, agriculture better than Ariitotle ; and Cicero, 
oratory better than M. Varro: add, that it isnot enough 
the author be fkilied in the faculty, but that he be foin the 
particular branches of it, concerning which he treats; fome, 
for inftance, excel in the civil law, yet not in the public 
law ; Salmafius proved himfelf an excellent critic in his Ex- 
ercitat. Plinian. but was much inferior to Milton in his De- 
fenfio Regia. 2. If the book be on a fubje& that requires 
great reading, it may be prefumed good, if the author had 
a copious library, or could have accefs to one ; or if he lived 
in a place where books were not wanting ; though here is 
danger too of running into excefs of quotations ; efpecially, 
fays Struvius, if the author be a lawyer. 3.A book which 
took upa long time in compofing, cannot often fail of being 
good. 4. Books on points of doétrine by ecleétic writers, 
are to be prefumed better than thofe writ by the retainers to 
particular fects. 5. The age of a writer may alfo give us 
fome indication: books, which require labour, are ufually 
better performed by younger perfons than thofe who are far 
advanced in years. 6. Another indication may be taken 
from the author’s ftate and condition: thus, hiftory written 
by a perfon who was an eye-witnefs to what he relates, or 
is concerned in public affairs, or has accefs to the public re- 
cords, or other monuments, from whence intelligence may 
be drawn ; whois not.biafled by party, or any other indi- 
re&t or finifler motive, will be fuppofed to be good. Thus 
Salluft and Cicero were well able to write the hiftory of Ca- 
taline’s confpiracy. D’Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin, 
Clarendon, &c. were prefent in the civil wars they defcribe ; 
Xenophon, having an employment in the Spartan ftate, has 
treated excellently of that commonwealth ; and Amelot de 
la Houffaye, by living long at Venice, was enabled to ex- 
plain the fecrets of their policy. Camden wrote aunals of 
the affairs of his own time ; Thuanus had corref{pondence 
with the beft writers in every country ; and Puffendorf had 
acceis to the public archives. So, in literary matters, we 
give credit to thofe who have the diretion of libraries. 7. 
‘The time or age wherein the author lived may give fome 
light ; every age having, according to Barclay, its peculiar 


genius and excellency. See Bartholin. Struv. Budd 
Heuman, Baill. lib. cit. 
. Some judge by the bulk or fize of books ; following the 
grammarian Callimachus’s rule, that every great book is of 
courfe an ill one, weye BiSdiv, peyo xonovs a fincle leaf of 
the Sybil was doubtlefs preferable to the vaft annals of Vo- 
lutius: yet Pliny’s obfervations will neverthelefs hold true, 
that *€a good book is fo much the better by how much it 
is bigger.”? Plin, Epift. 20, lib. i. Martial preferibes a re- 
medy againft the largenefs of a book, when that is the only 
complaint, read but a little of it: 

“Si nimius videar, feraque coronide longus 

Effe liber, legito pauca, libellus ero.” 

Yet is the fimallnefs of a book a real prefumption in its 
favour: he muit be a poor author, who cannot furnifh a 
pamphlet, or loofe fheet, with things curious, and written 
with fpirit ; but to fupport the fame through a volume in 
folio, requires very extraordinary abilities indeed. Addif, in 
Spec. N° 124. 

There are fome general miftakes, which perfons are fre- 
quently guilty of in pafling judgement on the books which 
they read. One is, when a treatife is written but tolerably 
well, we are ready to pronounce a favourable judgment of 
it, and fometimes to exalt its character far beyond its merit, 
if it agree with our own principles and fupport the opinions 
of our party. On the other hand, if the author be of dif- 
ferent fentiments, and efpoufe contrary principles, we can 
find neither wit nor reafon, good fenfe, nor good language 
in it. For avoiding or correcting this error, it fhould be 
confidered, that books are never to be judged of merely by 
their fubject, or the opinion they reprefent, but by the juft- 
nefs of their fentiments, the beauty of their manner, the 
force of their expreffion, or the itrength of reafon, and the 
weight of jult and proper argument, which appear in them. 
Another miltake, which fome perfons fall into, is this: 
When they read a treatife on any fubjeét, with which they 
have but little acquaintance, they. find a!moft every thing 
new and ftrange to them, their underitandings are much 
gratified and improved by many things unknown to them 
before; and hence they are led to admire the treatife, and 
commend the author: whereas, if they had previoufly attained 
a confiderable degree of fkill in that fcience, perhaps they 
would have found that the author had written very indiffer- 
ently, that neither his fenfe nor his method was jult and 
proper, and that he delivered nothing that was not very 
common or very trivial, in his difcourfes on that fubject. 
On the other hand, if we have made ourfelves matters of 
any particular theme of knowledge, and furveyed it long on 
all fides, there is fcarcely any writer who much pl:afes us 
afterwards, becaufe we find little or nothing new in him ; 
and yet in atrue judgment perhaps his fentiments are unex- 
ceptionably juft, his illuftrations clear, and his reafonings 
forcible, and all the parts of the difcourfe are well conneéted 
and fet in a happy light; but we knew mott of thefe things 
before, and therefore they do not ftrike us, and we are in 
danger of difcommending them. There are fome other fol. 
lies into which perfons are apt to be betrayed in forming 
their judgment of books. Some perfqns, who are of a for- 
ward and lively temper, and who are fond of intermeddling 
with all appearances of knowledge, will give their judgment 
of a book as foon as the title of it is mentioned, for they 
would not feem ignorant of any thing that others know ; 
and efpecially, if they happen to have any fuperior charaéter 
or polleffions, they fancy they have a right to talk freely 
and to pronounce magilterially on every thing, even of alite- 
rary kind, that occurs. ‘Thus, blind men will talk of the 
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beauty of colours, and of the harmony or difproportion of 
figures in painting ; the deaf will prate of difcords in mufic ; 

and thofe who have no pretenfions to literature, will pro- 
nounce, with an unpardonable prefumption, on books of 
fcience ; and thofe who have little or no acquaintance with 
either the fpeculative or practical principles of religion, will 
arraign the beft treatife on divine fubjeCis, though they do not 
underftand the very language of the Scripture, nor the com- 
mon terms or phrafes ufed in Chriftianity. Judges of an- 
other defeription fet themfelves up to decide in favour of 
an author, or againft him, according to the company they 
have kept, and the judgment pronounced a ys ga 
by others of their own ftamp or fize, though they have no 
knowledge or tafte of the fubject themfelves. Thefe, with 
a fluent and voluble tongue, become mere echoes of the 
praifes or cenfures of other men. Others, again, pafs judg- 
ment from the fecret ftimulations of vanity, pride, or envy ; 
and in order to juftify an unwarrantable and fevere cen- 
fure, they will allege a miftake or two, which they ‘have dil- 
covered, ora few fentiments and expreflions not fuited to 
their capricious talte and humour. It is, however, an indi- 
cation of perverfenefs and prejudice, to rail at any human 
performance becaufe it is not abfolutely perfect. Horace 
has given us a better example: 

“ Sunt deliéta tamen, quibus ignovifle velimus : 

Nam neque chorda fonum reddit, quem vult manus, et 

mens, ‘ 

Pofcentique gravem perizpe remictit acutum ; 

Nec femper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus 

Verum, ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.”— De Art. Poet. 

« Be not too rigidly cenforious : 

A ftring may jar in the bet matter’s hand, 

And the mott fkilful archer mifs his aim ; 

So ina poem elegantly writ, 

T will not quarrel with a {mall miltake, 

Such asour nature’s frailty may excufe.”? Roscommon, 
Ancther, and very frequent fault in pafling judgment upon 
bocks, is this, that perfons fpread the fame praifes, or the 
fame reproaches, over a whole treatife, which are juilly ap- 
plicable only to fome detached parts of it. After all, when 
any perfon pretends to give his judgment of a book, we 
fhould confider whether he be a capable judge, or whether 
he may not lie under fome unhappy bias or prejudice, for or 
againft it, or whether he has made a fufficient inquiry to 
enable him for forming a juft opinion, Watts’s Improvement 
“of the Mind apud Works, vol. v. ch. 4—5. 

See farther concerning books, in the writers on literary 
hiftory, libraries, ftudies, learning, arts, and {ciences ; more 
efpecially in Salden, Bartholin, Hodannus, Sacchinus, Bail- 
let, Buddeus, Saalbach, Putherbeus, Raynaud, Schufner, 
Laauffer, Schwartzius, Crenius, Morhoff, and others, who 
have written treatifes exprefs concerning books. Chrift. Li- 
berius, i. e. Gul. Saldenus, BiSaiodiriw, five de Libris feri- 
bendis et legendis, Ultraj. 1681. r2mo, et Amftel. 1688, 8vo. 
Struv. Introd. ad Hitt. Liter. c 5. § 21. p.454- Th. 
Bartholin. de Libris legendis, 1678, 8vo. & Francof.-1711, 
y2mo. Struv. loc. cit. Jo. Fred. Hodanni Differt. de 
Libris legendis, Hanov. 1705, 8vo. Fr. Sacchini de 
Ratione Libros cum profeétu legendi, Lipf. 1711, 
ryzmo. Baillet, Jugemens des Scavans fur les principaux 
Ouvrages des Auteurs, tom.i. Car. Frid. Buddeus, de 
Criteriis boni Libri, Jen. 1714. Chr. Saalbach. Schediafma 
de Libris veterum, Gryphis, 1705, 4to. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. 
cap. 19. § 7. p. 607. Reimm. Idea Syit. Antiq. Liter. 
p- 229; feq. Gab. Putherbeus, de tollendis et expurgandis 
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malis Libris, Par. 1649, Svo. Theoph, Raynaud. Erote- 
mata de bonis ac malis Libris, Ludg. 1653, ato. Morhof. 
Polyhift. Liter. lib. i. cap. 16. n. 28. p..177. Schufner, 
Differt. Acad. de Multitudine Librorum, Jenz, 1702, 4to. 
Lauffer, Differt. adverf. nimiam Librorum Multitudinem. 
Vide Jour. des Scavans, tom. Ixxv..p. 572. Chr. Got. 
Schwartzins, de Ornamentis Librorum apud Veteres, Lipf. 
1705 and.1707. Tho. Crenius, de Libris Scriptorum op- > 
timis et utilifimis. Lugd. Bat. 1704, 8vo.; an extraé& of 
which is given in A&t. Erud. Lipf. an. 1704, p. 526, & feq. 

The importation or fale of mafs-books, or other popith 
books, is by ftat. 3 Jac. I. c. 5. § 25. liable to a penalty of 
forty fhillings. 

The importation of books firft printed in this kingdom, 
and reprinted abroad, is prohibited under a penalty of 51. 
and double the value of every book fo imported and fold. 
Vide ftat. 12 Geo. Il. c. 36. § 1. 

There was a claufe’ in the flatute of the 8th of queen 
Anne, c. 19. empowering the chancellor, and fome other 
great officers of itate, to fet the price of books ; but this is 
now repealed by 12 Geo. Il. c. 36. § 2. 

The fole right of printing books bequeathed to the two 
univerfities of England, the four umiverfities of Scotland, 
and the colleges of Eton, Weftminfter, and Winchetter, ave 
{ecured to them by flat. 15 Geo. III. c. 53. See Lire- 
RARY Property. 

Booxs, burning of, wasa kind of punifhment fanGioned, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, by legal fentence. At 
Athens, the works of Protagoras were prohibited; andall the 
copies of them which could be colleéted, were burnt by the 
public cryer. Diogenes Laert. J. ix. 52. At Rome, the 
writingsof Numa, which had been found in his grave, were, by. 
order of the fenate, condemned to the fire, becaufe they were 
contrary to the religion which he had introduced. Liv. 1. x1. 
c. 29. Plin. xiii. 13. Plutarch. in vit. Nume. As the populace 
of Rome were, in times of public calamity, more addi¢ted 
to fuperitition than feemed proper to the government, an 
order was iffued that all {uperititious and attrological books 
fhould be delivered into the hands of the pretor. This 
order was often repeated; and the emperor Auguttus caufed 
more than 20,000 of thefe books to be burned at one time. 
Livedipxxv. cote hk xxxix. 162 *Dacit. Annali: vi.ie: 
Sueton. 1. ii. c. 31. Sometimes the care of the execution 
of the fentence for burning books was committed to 
triumviri appointed on purpofe ; fometimes to the pretors ; 
and fometimes to the zdiles.  Labienus, whom from 
his fativical {pirit fome have called Rabienus, is faid to 
have been the firft who underwent the feverity of it, under 
theemperor Auguitus. His enemies procured a /enatu/ton- 
Jultum, whereby all his books, publifhed during feveral 
years, were ordered to be collected and burnt. The 
thing, fays Seneca, (in the introductign to the fifth, or, as 
others reckon, the 1oth book of his ‘ Controverfiz,”’ ) 
then appeared new and itrange to take revenge on learn- 
ing! ‘ Res nova et infueta, fupplicia de ftudiis fumi!” 
Caflius Severus, a friend of Labienus, hearing the fen- 
tence pronounced, cried aloud, that they muft burn him 
too, fince he had got all the books by heart; ‘* Nunc 
me vivum uri oportet, qui illos edidici.”? | Labienus 
could not furvive his books; but fhutting himfelf up in 
the tomb of his anceftors, pined away, and was buried 
alive. It is related as fomewhat fingular, that a few years 
after, the writings of the perfon, who had been the caule 
of the order for burning Labienus’s books, fared the like 
fate, and were alfo publicly burned. In a manner fome- 
what fimilar, the works of Ben-Arias Montanus, who aflifted 
to make the firft catalogue of prohibited books, inthe Ne- 
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therlands, were afterwards inferted in a catalogue of the 
fame kind. The expreflion of Caflius above cited gave oc- 
calion to.a law of Auguitus agaiaft abulive writings. Ta- 
cit. Annal. 1. i, c. 72. When Cremutius Cordus, in his 
Hiftory, called C. Caffius the laft of the Romans, the fe- 
nate, in order to flatter Tiberius, caufed the book to be 
burned; but a number of copies were concealed and pre- 
ferved fromthe flames. Tacit. Annal.}.iv.c. 35. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes caufed the books of the Jews to be burned; 
and in the firit centuries of our xra, the books of the 
Chriftians were treated with equal feverity, of which Arno- 
bius (Adv. Gentes, |. iii, & iv.) bitterly complains. Eufe- 
bius informsus (Hitt. Eccl. 1. viii.c. 2.), that Dioclefian 
caufed the facred {eripturesto be burned. After the fpread- 
ing of the Chriftian religion, the clergy exercifed againft 
books that were either unfavourable or difagreeable to them, 
the fame feverity which they had cenfured in the heathens 
as foolifh and prejudicial to their own caufe. Thus, were 
the writings of Arius condemned to the flames at the coun- 
cilof Nice; and Conftantine threatened with the punifh- 
meat of death thofe who fhould conceal them. 
1. i. c. 6. The clergy affembled at the council of Ephefus, 
requeited the emperor Theodofius IT. to caufe the works of 
Neitorius to be burned, and their requeft was complied 
with. Cod. 1. i. tit. 5, 6. The writings of .Eutyches 
fhared the like fate at the council of Chalcedon; and the 
fame practice of burning books thought to be heretical with 
regard to religion, or injurious to the itate in a political 
view, has been imitated in fubfequent ages, and in various 
nations even of the Chriitian world. 

Divers other ancient teftimonies concerning the burning of 
booksare givenin Reimm. Idea Syft. Antiq. Liter. p. 389. 

Booxs, Catalogue of. See CaTALocue. ‘ 

Booxs, Cenfors of. See Censor. 

Books, Privilege of. See Privivect. 

Books, whitening of- The following procefs for whiten- 
ing prints, printed books, and paper, has been announced and 
defcribed by M. Chaptal. Simple immerfion in oxygenated 
muriatic acid, for a longer or fhorter {pace of time, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of the liquid, will fuffice to whiten an 
engraving. But in whitening the paper of a bound book, it 
isneceflary that all the leaves fhould be moiftened by the acid, 
and therefore the book muft be well opened, and the leaves 
feparated ; and the boards muft be made to reft on the edge 
of the veffel containing the whitening liquor. This liquor 
in the procefs affumes a yellow tint, and the paper becomes 
proportionably white. At the end of two or three hours, 
the book may be taken from the acid liquor and plunged 
into pure water; and the water fhould be renewed every 
hour to extraé&t the remaining acid, and to diflipate the dif- 
agreeable {mell. In order to render this procefs more 
effe€tual, the book-binders deftroy the binding, unfew the 
book, and feparate its leaves; they then place thefe in cafes 
tormed in a leaden tub, with very thin flips of wood or glafs, 
fo that the leaves may lie flat and feparate from one another 
at very {mali intervals. The acid is then gently poured into 
the tub, without deranging the leaves. When the paper is 
become fufficiently white, the acid liquor is drawn off by a 
cock at the bottom of the tub; and its place is fupplied by 
clear, frefh water. The leaves are then dried, and, after 
being prefled, re-bound. The leaves may with greater ad- 
vantage be placed vertically in the tub. With this view, 
M. Chaptal conftruéted a wooden frame, adjufted to the 
proper height, according to the fize of the leaves propofed 
to be whitened. This frame fupported very thin flips of 
wood, at the diftance from one another of half aline. In 
each of thefe intervals he placed two leaves, and kept them 
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fixed in their place by two fmall wooden wedges, pufied in 
between the flips. When the paper was whitened, he lifted 
up the frame with the leaves, and plunged them into cold 
water, to take off the remaining acid, as well as the fmell. 
By this operation books are not only cleaned, but the paper 
acquires a degree of whitenefs fuperior to what 1t pofiefied 
when firft made. This acid will alfo ferve to deftroy ink 
fpots; but it has no action upon {pots of oil, or animal 
greafe ; however, a weak folution of pot-afh will effeGtually 
remove ftains of that kind. ‘To oxygenate the muniatic 
acid, it is only neceffary to dilute it, and mix it in a very 
{trong glafs veffel with manganefe, in fuch a manner that the 
mixture may not occupy the whole content of the glafs. Atr- 
bubbles are formed upon the furface of the liquor ; the 
empty fpace is filled with a greenifh vapour ; and, at the 
ead of fome hours, the acid may be further diluted with 
water, and then ufed. In order to remove {pots of greafe 
from books and prints, M. Defchamps, member of the Phi- 
lofophical Society at Lyons, recommends to take out as 
muchas poffible of it by means of blotting paper; and then 
to dip a {mall brufh in the effential oil of well reGtified {pirit 
of turpentine, heated almoft to ebullition, and draw it gently 
over both fides of the paper, which muft be carefully kept 
warm, This operation mut be repeated as oftea_as the 
quantity of greafe imbibed by the paper, or the thicknefs of 
the paper, may render neceflary. When the greale is entirely 
removed, the paper may be reftored to its former whitenels, 
by dipping another bruh in highly re¢tified f{pirit of wines 
and drawing it, in like manner, over the place which was 
ftained, and particularly round the edges, to remove the 
border that would {till prefent a {lain. Bibliotheque Eco- 
nomique, vol. i. See BLEacHING. 

Boox, common-place. See Common-PLAce. 

Book, text. See Text. 

Book, is alfo ufed for a part or divifion of a volume, or 
large work. 

In this fenfe we fay the book of Genefis, the firft book of 
Kings, the five books of Mofes, &e.—The Digeft is con- 
tained iu fifty books, the Code in twelve books. : 

Books’ are ufually fubdivided into chapters, fometimes 
into feGtions, or paragraphs: accurate writers quote chapter 
and book. ; 

Boox is alfo ufed for a lift or catalogue of perfons’ names, 
—-Such among the ancients were the cenforia! books, being 
tables or regitters containing the names of all thofe who 
were cenfed or taxed under Auguitus. Tertullian affures.us, 
that our Saviour’s name was found in the cenforial book 
of Auguftus. Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 7. See Census. 

Booxs; in Matters of Commerce, denote the feveral regil= 
ters wherein merchants and other dealers keep their ac- 
counts. Hence /o book, is to regifter in a book. 

We fay, fuch a perfon’s books are in good order; mer- 
chants cannot poffibly do without books; they are even 
obliged by the laws to keep books. But more or fewer are 
required, according to the nature or extent of their dealings, 
or the precifion and exaétnefs they defire therein. ; 

The ancients had alfo their books of accounts; witnefs 
the codéx accepti & expenfi, fo often mentioned in Roman 
writers ; and the patrimonial books, which were rentals, 
containing an account of the lands, goods, and chattels, and 
other effects belonging to each perfon. ; : 

Among the defects to which the trial by jury is fubje&, 
one is the want of acompulfive power for the production of. 
books and papers belonging to the parties. In the hands of 
third perfons, they can generally be obtained by rule of 
court, or by adding a claufe of requifition to the writ of 
“ fubpecha,”’ which is then called a “{ubpoenaduces tecum.”” 

4 But, 
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But, in mercantile tranfaGtions efpecially, the fight of the par- 
ty’s own books is frequently decifive; asthe day-book of a 
trader, when the tranfaétion was recently entered, as really 
underftood at the time; though fubfequent events may tempt 
him to give it a different colour, And, as this evidence may 
finally be obtained, and produced on a trial at law, by the 
circuitous courfe of filing a bill in equity, the want of an 
original power for the fame purpofes in the courts of law is 
a material defect. 

Boox-BinDING, the art of fewing toge 
a book, and fecuring them with a bac. >| 
board fides, covered with leather, &c. ; 

Binding is diftinguifhed from ftitching, as in the latter the 
leaves are only fewed, without bands or backs. 

We fay, French-binding, law-binding, mavble-binding, 
binding in parchment, in fheep, in calves leather, &c. alfo 
half-Zinding, wherein the leaves are generally left. uncut, 
and only the back covered with leather, the pafteboard fides 
being covered with marbled, or blue paper. Datch-binding 
is where the backs are of vellum. The Italians are ftill 
contented to bind in a coarfe, thick paper, called dinding 
alla ruftica, the ingonvenience of which is its being liable 
to wear out without careful ufe Without doubt, the 
art of binding is almeft as ancient as the {cience of compefing 
books; and both the one and the other followed immedi- 
ately the firft invention of letters. Whatever the matter 
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faw to make places for the bands, which are funk into the 
paper, fo that the back of the book, when bound, is {moeth, ’ 
without any appearance of bands. After this the backs are 
glued, the ends of the bands being opened, and feraped with 
a knife, for the more convenient fixing of the pafte-boards ; 
then the back is turned with a hammer, the book being 
fixed in a prefs between boards, called backing-boards, in 
order to make a groove for admitting the pafle-boards. 
The boards being then applied, holes are made for drawing 
the bands through, the fuperfluous ends being cut off, and 
the parts hammered {mooth. ‘Then the book is prefled in 
order for cutting ; which is performed by a particular ma- 
chine called a plough, to ae fixed a knife. After this 
the book is put into a prefs ealled the cutting-pre/s, betwixt 
two boards, the one lying even with the prefs, for the knife 
to run upon; the other above it, for the kolo cut 
againft, F tt 

The book being cut, the pafteboards are fquared with a 
proper pair of iron fhears; and it is then ready for fprink- 
ling, gilding, blacking, or marbling the leaves. The co- 
lours with which it is fprinkled, are ufually vermilion, or 
fap-green ; which is done with a brufh made with hog’s 
briltles, holding the brufh in one hand, and moving the 
hair with the other. 

In the /’rench-binding a book is put in parchment, i. e. 


-aflip of parchment is applied over the back between each 


might be, on which men firit wrote, there was a neceflity of band, and the ends paited on the infide of each pafte- 


uniting the feveral parts together ; as well for the making 


them of one piece, as forthe better preferving them; hence’ 
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According to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one’ 


Phillatius, a learned man at Athens, who firft taught the 
ufe of a kind of glue, to faiten the feveral leaves together ; 
on which account a ftatue was erected to him. 

Books, the manner of binding in volumes, i. e. of gluing 
the leaves together; that of rolling them on round pieces, 
er cylinders of wood, appears the moft ancient ; though 
that of binding them fquare, and of fewing feveral quires one 
over another, lays claim to confiderable antiquity. The tirft 
of the two, which we call Zgyptian binding, held along time 
after the age of Auguftus ; but it is now difufed, excepting 
in the Jewith fynagogues, where they continue to write the 
books of the law on vellum fewed together; making, as it 
were, only one long page, with two rollers and their clafps 
of gold and filver, at each extremity. 

The form now in ufe is the Senge peat which is faid 
to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of Perga- 
mus ; to whom we likewife owe the manner of preparing 
parchment, called in Latin, from the name of his capital, 
Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea. 

Books, manner of binding. The firft operation is to fold 
the fheets according to the form, viz. into two leaves for 
folios, four for quartos, eight for oftavos, &c. which the 
workmen do with a flip of ivory or box, called a folding- 
fick ; in this they are directed by the catch-words and figna- 
tures, which are the Ictters with the numbers annexed to 
them, at the bottom of the pages. The leaves thus folded, 
and laid over each other in the order of the fignatures, are 
beaten on a ftone with a heavy hammer to make them folid 
and fmooth, and then prefled. Being thus prepared, they 
are fewed in a fewing-prefs, upon pack-threads or cords, 
which are called bands, at a proper diftance from each other, 
and in a convenient number; which is done by drawing a 
thread through the middle of each fheet, and giving it a turn 
round each band, beginning with the firlt, and proceeding to 
the laft. The common number of bands is fix in folios, 
and five in quartos, octavos, &c. Sometimes they ufe a 


board. This preparation, called indorfing, feems peculiar 
to the French binders; who are enjoined by ordonnance to 
back their books with parchment on the penalty of 30 
livres, and the re-binding of the book; it is done in the 
prefs, where the back being grated to make the pafte take 
hold, the parchment is applied ; and they afterwards add 
glue to fortify it. 

In 1799 a patent was granted to Mr. John Williams and 


Mr. Jofeph Wiliams, itationers, London, for an improved - 


method of binding all forts of books. By the fpecitication 
it appears, that this invention confilts of a back, of a femi- 
circular, femi-oval, or any other curved form, turned a little + 
at the edges, made of iron, fteel, copper, brafs, tin, or any 
other metal, ivory, bone, wood, vellum, paper, leather, 
or any material capable of retaining a firm fituation. This 
back, being put on the book before bound, fo as juit to 
cover but not to prefs the edges of the paper, will, when 
the book is opened, prevent its {preading on either fide, and 
caufe it to rife in any part which is opened to nearly a level 
furface. This firm back, turned at the edges, fo as to caufe 
all forts of books to open freely, is the object of this patent. 
The method of binding, praétifed by the inventors, is as 
follows: they forward the paper im the ufual manner ; few 
on vellum flips, glue, cut, clothe, and board, or half-board ;_ 
and put on the firm back by faftening it at the fides, through 
holes, by vellum, or fecuring it by inclofing it in vellum or 
ferret wrappers, or other matters, pafted down upon, or 
drawn through the boards. Mr, Ebenezer Palmer, itationer 
of London, obtained a patent in 1800 for an improvement 
in the mode of binding books, particularly account books 
of merchants. This confifts in the addition of a certain me- 
tallicchain, whichis made orapplied in the following mannner: 
firft, provide feveral fmall bars of metal, about the thicknefs 
of a fhilling, or more, according to the fize and thicknefs 
of the book; the Jength of each bar being from half an 
inch to feveral inches long, in proportion to the ftrength re- 
quired in the back of the book. At eachend of every bar 
is made a pivot of different lengths, in proportion to the 
thicknefs of two links, which they are to receive: Each 
link is made in an oval form, and contains two holes, pra- 
portioned 
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portioned to the fixes of the pivots; and thefe links are of 
the fame metal as the hinge ; each of them being nearly equal 
in length to the width of two bars. The links are then 
rivetted on the pivots, each pivot receiving two of them, and 
thus holding the hinge together, on the principle of a link- 
chain or hinge. There are further two holes or more of dif- 
ferent fizes, as required in each bar of the hinge or chain, 
by means of which each fection of the book is ftrongly faften- 
ed to the fame ; ‘which hinge, fo faftened, operates with the 
back of the book, when bound, in fuch manner as to occa- 
fion the feveral feCtions to open fo as to bring them ona 
parallel with each other, and confequently admit the ruled 
lines being written into, without apy inconvenience, clofe to 
the back. ; 


Manner of gilding books on the edges: ‘The book, being 
put tigh the prefs, between two boards, is fcraped with 
a knife Jeraper ; and after that with another called a 
fmoother, in order to take out all feratches. Being thus made 


{mooth, they f{erape a little yellow ochre upon the book, 
svet it with a little fize-water, and rub it off with fome clean 
fhavings. The gilding-fize is made with the white of an 
egg, mixed with water, and beat well together. The leaves 
being wetted with the fize-water, with a brufh, the gold is 
then laid upon it, and afterwards dried before the fire. 
When dried, it is burnifhed off with a dog’s tooth fet ina 
handle. See Gitpine on paper, &c. Blacking the 
-leaves is done with fine antimony, the leaves being wet, and 
the antimony rubbed upon them until quite dry, when it is 
burnifhed like the gold. 

The head-band is now added, which is an ornament of 
thread or filk, of two or three colours, placed at each ex- 
treme of the book, acrofs the leaves, and woven or twitted, 
fometimes about a fingle, and fometimes a double piece of 
rolled paper, or, what is more lafting, of glued paper-thread. 

For the covers; the fkins ufed undergo feveral prepara- 
tions, which we fhall explain in calf, as being the leather 
moft ufed ; and as being that to which all the reft with a 
little variation may be referred. The calf-fkin, being moitft- 

ed in water, is cut to the fize of the book, and the thick- 
nefs of the edges pared off on a marble ftone kept for that 
purpofe. The cover is next {meared over with pafte, made 
of wheat-flour ; then ftretched over the pafte-board on the 
out-fide, and doubled over the edges withinfide. They then 
cord the book, or bind it firmly between two boards, to make 
the cover ftick the ftronger to the pafte-boards and the back; 
on the exaét performance of which depends a great part of 
the truth and neatnefs of the book. ‘The back is then 
warmed at the fire to foften the glue, and the leather of the 
back is rubbed down, with a folding-ftick or bodkin, to fet 

and fix it clofe to the bask of the book. It is now fet to 

} * and when dry, uncorded: the book is then wafhed 
er with a little pafte and water, the edges and {qyares 
blacked with ink, and then fprinkled fine with a bruth, by 
Striking it again the hand, or a fick; or with larger {pote 
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mixed with vitriol, which is called mard/ing. Two blank 
leaves, on each fide, are then to"be patted down to the cover, 
and, when dry, the leaves are burnifbed in the prefs, and the 
cover rolled on the edges. 

The cover is now glazed twice with the white of an ere; 
it isthen filleted plain, or with gold; and at latt polifhed. 
with a polifhing iron, paffed hot over the glazed colour. 
If the book be required to be lettered, they patte a piece of 
red Morocco on the back, between the firft and fecond band 
to receive the title in gold letters ; and fometimes a fecond 
between the next bands underneath, to receive the number 
of the volume. 

The plain binding, properly fo called, is now complete ; 
the gilding on the back and cover, as it makes a part of the 
book-binder’s bufinefs among us (though, with the French, 
&c. it is a diftiné profeffion) swe fhall here fubjoin. 

Manner of gilding books on the back and covers. Inordi- 
nary binding, they gild little elfe but the backs, and the 
outward edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title 
of the book, &c. with flowers, rofes, knots, ftars, &c. be« 
tween the bands: on the covers are fometimes added com- 
partments, arms, &c. All thefe ornaments are made with 
each its feveral gilding tool, engraved in re/ievo ; either on 
the points of puncheons, as ae of letters, rofes, ftars, &c. 
oraround little cylinders of brafs, as the lines, embroideries, 
&c. The puncheons make their impreffion, by being preffed 
flat down ; and the cylinders by being rolled along by a 
handle, to which they are fitted on an iron ftay, or axis. 

To apply the gold, they glaze thofe parts of the leather, 
whereon the tools are to be applied, three or four times with 
a liquor made of the whites of eggs diluted with water by 
means of a fponge; and, when nearly dry, they flightly oil 
them, and then lay on pieces of leaf-gold, and on thefe ap- 
ply the tools, with a careful even preflure of the hand, or roll 
the cylinders, both the one and the other, reafonably hot, 
If the figures be large, and require a great relievo, as arms, 
&c. they are beat or preffed down. The gilding thus finifhed, 
they rub off the fuperfluous gold, and polifh the whole; the 
glofs of which is greatly affiited by a final prefling between 
horns peculiar for the purpofe. 

Our book-binders, for gilding on rough leather, make ufe 
of refin dried and powdered, initead of whites of eggs; and 
the gold leaf, firft cut to a proper fize, is laid on a hot fome- 
what oiled ftamp, and prefled down : and thus the refin melts 
only in thofe parts where the hot ftamp is applied, and the 
gold fixes on it, whilft the other parts of the leather remain 
rough as at firft. Dr. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Tech. p. 615. 
See GILpiINnG. 

Ahaf. Fritfch, chancellor of the univerfity of Jena, has a 
differtation exprefs concerning book-binders, De Bipliopegis; 
whercin he treats of the laws prefcribed by thefe artiticers, 
and the tax or price fettled by the magiftrate for binding 
books, of every fort ig theep-fkin, vellum, &c. 
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Strahan and Prefton, 
Mey-Sueect Square, Londoa. 
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